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EDITOEIAL NOTE* 


Tkh [imt volume of tlio no w edition of CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA was issued 
in Murah 1888; tho work is now competed within loss than five ycrtra by the issue 
of tlio tenth volume. It ia not merely, as was promised, a thoroughly now edition^ hut 
is to all intents and purposes a now work; aiul the publishers and editor nro confident 
that, wbotlior regard bo liad to fullness, compactness, accuracy, proportion, systematic 
arrangement, or literary form, it greatly surpasses the fonnor edition, and is the boat book 
of its fieopa and kind oxtant. Nearly a fcliotisnud authors—many of thorn of tho first 
ouiiiiunoo, and all specially qualified for fclioir work—have contributed; and to them tluT 
roadur is indebted for tho authority, variety, interest, and readableness of tho articles, 
l£a need but glance ut tlio Uats of principal artiolos prefixed to tho successive volumes 
to realise how numerous aud how ominanfc tlioao contributors have boon, 

Au uucyulopudia ia by no means, as Im boon frequently Assumed over sinco the 
noma or tho thing was known, a dry aud fonulaas cataloguo of disjointed or ulmotic facts, 
whose aah akiin io axietanco lias in its iioing iinndy for roforeucQ and modomtoly corraob* 
On tlio coiitruvy, a woll arranged oiwyolopoadia ia a microcosm, a conspectus of tho universe, 
a numi or less oflhotivo viow of * tho profloionco and advancement of learning divino and 
human,’ to use Ikicon’a ambitious plu'aso. It ia a stocktaking in almost every department 
of BciuiKut; and should he oven leas remarkable for ita multifariousnoss and fullness 
Hum for the proportion, intoudepoudonco, and duo subordination of parts. 

This systematic form, for wliioh tho editorial staff must mainly bo hold responsible, 
the editor believes ha lias in great uumxw scoured ; and ho is glad heartily to tlumk hie 
colleagues one and all for their unremitting, laborious, conscientious, and scholarly 
cfHipumtion. Mr Fkanuih Hindus Guooans ami Mr Thomas Davidson Jxavo from the 
outset had a shftto in almost avory deportment of tlio editorial dutios, bosidos con* 
tvilmting many and important articlos from their own pone. Tho Bov. William Dundab 
Walkeh has thmugliout done admirable work both in writing and revising articles—as 
did also Mr John T. Bhatjiy for a shorter jwriod. Mr Itonjww Coomum Jwa rendered 
invaluable service in the scorefcarial and other departments. At iho commonoomonl help 
which has been of lasting value was given by Mr William Inglib, a partner in tlio 
l?ivro, who dual More tlio first volume was issued. Ilia work lias boon continued by his 
buoqmmw, Mi Houkut Mow at, who has read tho proofs and mode many UBoful suggestions, 
Tim Kov, ,Tamkb Incu.ib him sustained the labour of preparing the Index; and tho illus¬ 
tration of all the ton volumes—often from photographs by Messrs FniTir and Mr Gambiier 
Ihu/roN — \m lxoon under tho charge of Mr J, R. Pairman. Some of tho outside con- 
Iributora have, in respect of tlio continuity of thair work, boon practically oil tho staff; 
thus Mr J. Airmen Thomson lms written almost all tlio artioloa on zoological subjects. 
Mr W. S. Wahiiwjhn, of Mobbts J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, lias boon very 
helpful in rogavd to the American articles. An editor's ohiof work is to edit; but 
buflMo* revising all the articles, tho editor lus been ouo of liis own moat frequont con¬ 
tributors-—mainly in the Shorter articles and such as foil within ,hto apodal' competency, 
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Over awl above correction by authors and by tho printer's reactors, ovory artiolo lias boon 
TOftd i» proof by him and at least two of his colloaguos. In many cases moro- 
oyqt articles in proof have been submitted to specialists other than tho writer; their 
courteous help has been already acknowledged in tho lists of principal articles, A 
largo number of tho articles on towns and institutions havo boon most Jcindly revised by 
tawn-aUrkfl or other officials, 

Of those who projected and earned through tho first edition (1869-68)—into 
whose labours wo of tho present edition liayo entered—tho great majority arc no longer 
with tie. Dr Willum Chambers and Dr Eodkut CJiAMiuans hml iinesed away birforo 
this edition was undertaken by the Firm, then headed by Mr Romm* CiTAiuuifiim fclio 
Second, who, dying in 1888, loft as ropresontativo of tho old houso hia son Mr 0* 15, 8. 
Chambers- Dr Eindlateh, the first editor, had died in 1886; but of tho hundred 
contributors to the first edition nearly twonty have also contributed to tho second— 
of whom, alas j five have died during the publication of fcheso volume*, Of other 
colloborateura on this edition wo havo lost by death no loss than ton fiiuco the work 
togan. 

Now that the days of the polyhistors are past, not merely the general reader but 
even the man of special learning may often find hie account in referring to what i» a com¬ 
pendium of many libraries; tho most accomplished specialist in one department nmy find 
it useful to read the articles by brother specialists in other departments, Rut encyclo¬ 
paedists make no claim to omniscience or infallibility \ and none can 1 k> so conwdo«« as 
the editor of tho inevitable shortcomings of a work treating ‘ tie onurf re wibili d ynihuxdum 
aliis 1 and yet strictly limited to ten volumes not much larger than in tho former edition* 
The necessity of keeping within the prescribed limits has boon both a painful and laborious 
condition of the editor's work, and must be the apology for compression within short 
space of many articles well worthy to extend to much grantor length, fcitill, from tins 
very nature of tho case, the encyclopedia can bo only a guide, a preparation, a stopping- 
stone, a stimulus to further and fuller study elsewhere. Tho spirit was good in which 
Barthotorurous Anglicus concluded his De JPmprietatibM Swum, tlio ‘Encyclopedia of tho 
Middle Ages/ with words thus Englished by his translator: 

1 1 make protestation in the end oj this works, as I did in the begin fling, that in a// 
1 that is in divers matters conteincd in this works, right little or naught have J set of mine 
1 owne, tot I have followed veritie and truth, and also followed the worries, meaning, and 

* settces, and comments of holy Saints and of Philosophers; that the simple that may not 
1 far endlesse many boofies seeke and find all the properties of thiuges . , . may hew find 
1 somewhat that he desireth, And that 1 have taken is simple and rude; hut I think them 
t good and profitable for me . . . and to other such as I am. Therefore I conn say te the 
1 simple that they dispise not nor scortie this simple and rude worke; when that they have 
'perfect nude?standing and knowledge of this . , . then /o understands and to haw 

* knowledge of greater , higher, and more subtiti things . I conn sell that they leave not to 
1 seeke and search the learning and doctrine of greater authors and doctors . And that I 
1 doe and leave on /heir owne avisement and wit if they will correct and amend that that 
'is in sufficient lie said, and then expediently to adde and put more thereto, as God giveth 

* them grace and science , . . . 


Etrammmi, 17*A December, 1802. 


DAVID PATRICK. 
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wnBtIUii' Sco Syabtika. 

8 WHtO W, a HQaport of China 
which linn Imen nponod to 
fircoign tado fduco 1 WJ9, 
ab the mouth of tho rlvor Han, 
225 miles E. of Canton, in tiio 
poviuoQ of Khwang-tnng. It 
to tlio seat of u root migw-vo- 
ilnoriuH, and bean-cake and 
uTftftH*olotli mamifaotum Ite trade has grown 
nut rWIv t in lHOD it reached a total of £4,800,000) 
in \m of £fU7i>,0W>, mid in 1890 £0,400.000. 
Tlio imports, which aro valued at two-llimlB of 
Urn total amount, ckui«Ih 4 principally of bcau-cako 
and beans {yearly average, £048,000), cottons 
opium (jwomoo). rtco (£ 145 , 000 ), 
inotals, honip, silks and woollens, mid wheat. 
Sugar (£1,003,500 yearly on an average) form; 
the chief item amongst tlio exports; lxwirtoa It 
fcolwtcco, doth and nanlrooiiH, josh mpor, Rinas- 
cloth (made from a kind of hemp Imre), and ton 
aro sent abroad. Pop. 30,000, 
ttWfl’/lluiMl' a South African native state, lying 
on the wont aide of tho TAhoinlm Mountains, and 
forming geographically an intrusion into the east 
side of the South African Uomibllo. Ib has an area 
of ftlfiO on. 111 * j a imp, of 00,000 Sw/.ts and 
(in 1892) about 11)00 white nioiii and a trade 
valued at £70,000 through Natal, exclusive of , 
wluit goes by way ofDolagoa Pay, The independ¬ 
ence of thin little stalo was recognised by its 
powerful nelghbonro, the South African Republic 
and the British govornmonb, in 18Q4 j but In 1800 
it was agreed by all parties concerned that tuo 
white BDbliorH, who arc chiefly engaged in gold- 
mlnlng, should bo govornod by a joint administra¬ 
tion of the Boer and Britten government. The 
Sivnsds, a Uulu-Kitfllr moo, smelt copper and iron, 
and aro noted for their wombcarvhig. 

ftwfcnrlnA or Pkofank Sweabiho, the liaWt 
of using the uamo or attributes of God in a light 
and familiar manner hy way of asseveration or 
409 


oiupluisis. It ivur specially condemned by tha 
Mosaio law. was long mintolied by sororo penal ties, 
and is still on actionable oflonco In England 
(sgo Mow). By oatlia aro loosely understood 
many IcrinB and phrases of a gross and obscene 
character, as woll as those words tlio use of 
wliioh apooiftlly implies profanity proper, Again, 
there is a legitimate Ubd of imi>Tooafcionti and owscb 
when intcuso hatred is to bo expressed, and when 
it is justifiable* Ilia only* taking the Snored name 
in twin that need be candenmod, and wo know liow 
at my Unelo Toby's one oath ‘ tlio recording angel 
dropped ft tear upon tlio word mul blotted It out 
for over. 1 It is hardly necessary to soy how natural 
it is for weak men of limited vocal ml ary, under the 
pressure of excitement, to sock for artificial strength 
or verification by employing irrelevant words that 
carry with them idofw of gravity or Btr&ngth, Sea¬ 
faring men and parsons in command generally 
often uso Bitch expressions to add weight to their 
wovdw, unci some apology nifty bo founder .them in 
the fact Hint the persons with whom they have 
usually to deal have been so acoustoiuod to tlioir 
mo as not to ho readily inolined to obodienoo with- 
out them. Again, other aiul more imaginative 
men, alike in England and America, from the 
days of liabolais until now garnish tlioir talk with 
oaths as a more oxcreteo of vorwd ingenuity, or by 
way of off-set to tlioir convocation.—How now? 1 
said Ponociates, ‘you awoav, Juuar John i* { It 1s 
only, 1 flfthl the monk, 1 tank to awn* and criorti my 
speech i they are colours of a Olcoronlftn rhetoric, 

To call God to witness is a thing natural enough 
on occasions of grove asseveration, as in giving 
wltnoRB in courts of law and vlie like, and it has 
been from the beginning a custom to toko oaMjs on 
things sacred Or augustjoe the hoad of the onu-, 
ncror, klio Hoard of Hlo Prophet, tlio sword' blade 
or hilfc nod tlio gospels, Tlionias Bookot do-, 
nounuod John tlio Marshal of England for, tjwoftring 
on tlio tropathm, a eollootlan of vorsleles ami 
ecqnonces used in the flowlco of tup moss. We 
find oaths frequent enough among the Greek* ftud 












SWEARING 


Homans i Pythagoras 1 b sai«l to have sworn by the 
number four; Zano, by the canon. Sooratea nsed 
mild oaths, os ‘By the dog,’ and Aristophanes tolls 
of a time when no men swore by the gods, Imt aU 
by birds. The Romans used * afeliercnle,* ‘ Medina 
Kdlus,’ ‘Edenol,' 'Eoastor.' and ‘Mecostor (pro- 


Louis XI. said 'Par la Pflqao Ulon j. wie oawi or 
Francis I. was chavactoriatlo—'Foi do gnntil- 
h onime. * 4 Ventre Saint-Grin, * again, was one of 
the Gascon oaths of Henry IV. of France, wliloli 
he alternated with another favourite, ‘ Jarmiliaii. 

xr_ —t iL. Ifuaurtli ruitlru oil f PatrilfiJl 1 


of softening an oath by a deliberate disguise, like 
the old-fashioned 'Gad' and 'Egad,' tlio north 
country 'Doil* ami •’Seiisl! 1 (GotVs curse), and, 
the oltler English '’Slight* ( God's light )L ‘Oil’s 
(IhIi *—tlic usual oath of Charles It., 1 /omuls 
( God's wounds). ‘Oil’s bodlkiiis,’ and the Ameri¬ 
can 'Bam. 1 Similarly in Italy, between the 
severe laws against profanity and blasphemy 
and the necessity of confeaflipn, forma ’like ‘Per 
I^o’ became in early times disguised as 1 1’or 
Dinci.’ Indeed the ItaUans, especially in Tuh- 
enny, are extraordinarily rich in oaths, many 
strange and grotesque forma being in use, and 
the meanings of common forma being carefully 
differentiated, Mr Story tells ns that'Dio mio* 
is proper as an expression of sudden surprise. 
'Madonna mia 1 of pity and sorrow, ‘Per Christo* 
of hatred ami revenge. Nothing on the Continent 
strikes mi English ear more strangely tlmn the 
familiar mac of l Dten l In France and of bucV 
pbroflos as 'Herr Je’ in Germany, and English 
reticence refuses to accept the ovor-subtlo apology 
even of a Cardinal Newman (Lcct. on Certain Difflc. 
i x,k that this variety and fortuity in adiurationn 
anil invocations is merely bccauso a Catholic popu¬ 
lace lias a greater Insight into the unseen world 
than a Protestant. ‘Tito Catholic’s very jesting, 
and his very oaths, havo been overruled,’ says be, 1 to 
create in bun a habit of faith, girding round and pro¬ 
tecting the supernatural principle. 1 But it is proper 
to explain that what Janies Howell oalls 1 tula 
infandous custom of swearing Ms to Continentals 
specially an English characteristic. Indeed Howell 
himself, after enumerating the performances of tha 
German, the Italian, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, 
the Welshman, the Irudimn.n, and the Scot, admits 
that f for varioty of oaths the English Hoaxers put 
down eiy Byron describes how Don Juan on his 
first arrival in England is rudely awakened from 
the innocent belief that 'their shibboleth "God 
danm* 1 ’ Isa usual salutation. Beaumarchais [Le 
Manage de Figaro, iii. 5) says, 1 Avee Goddam on 
Angletorre on tie manque de rion mi lie part. , . loa 
Anglais h, la vAritri ajoutent pnr-cl par-lit quolques 
autres mots en conversant \ mais fl est blen aisd 
de voir que Goddam, eat la fond de la languc.* 
We hear this phrase as a synonym for Englishman 
even from the pure lips of Joan of Are, and wo cer¬ 
tainly find the oath in the other Elizabethan 
dramatists, and in Shakespoare, but not in any¬ 
thing like Its modern pre-emincuco of importance. 
Still wo Bud oaths enough of all shades of pro¬ 
fanity ia early English literature, ami correspond¬ 
ing denunciations in the writings of preachers like 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller, down to the 
(lays of that gonial but true moralist, the Spectator. 
A few of the more common old English oaths-all 
in Shakespeare—wore ■ Bodikins,' ■ By Cook and 


Gr PoTftl ™ d (t) 10 ®'o*s), 1 ’Shrew 

ae Sir Thopas in tlie Canterbury Tales uses ' By 


ale and broad,' the dainty Madame hglan linos 
greatest oath is only ‘By St Eloy.* ‘By Jove 
ami 1 By George 1 me still heard \ 1 the dlokmm 
(devil) already occurs in tlio Merry Wires; ‘tlio 
douce * is at least of tlio 17th eonturv, although 
hardly Middle English, |wcc Profcmur nkwit j 'By 
the living Jingo ' has Ih^oh boldly doHcrlliud us 
Basque, and was rendered classic by tlio Vicar 
Wakefield; Ethemlge and Brytlen write ' bluntly 
drunk j* Swift, 'bloody cold* mid 'bloody sick ~- 
early examples of ono of tlio most odious of 
modem vulgarisms} the Buko of WoltingloirN 
1 twopenny damn ’ (of which there to ah aUmnpled 
innocent explanation) almost died with him; 
Queen Elizabeth, James l. f Lord Thurlow, t*lo- 
ton, anil Lord Melbourne, all notorious swearers, 
wore catholic in their choice of oaths. The pro¬ 
phecy* of Bob Acres (Hi mils, lb 1), that 1 dunum 
nave bail their day,' him not yofc entirely enmo 
true, although tlio reformation of maimeis him 
long since driven swearing from tlio quarter-deck, 
ami ft Sqniro Western is now morn tlmn a pheno¬ 
menon. Swift’s Sirearor's JUtnk (Scotb’a Smijt t vol. 
vii.) is a characteristic satire on tlin profanity of Ills 
day. It is computed by geographers, bo ImgliiH, 
that there are two inilUous in thiH kingdom I Ire¬ 
land], of which mtmlicr thorn may be said to Is) a 
million of swearing nou 1b. It is thought that there 
may Iw fiOOO gciitl onion, oaoh with one oath a day 
at a shilling each, yielding an animal rovoimu of 
£01,230, All classes of citizens con tribute lo this 
revenue, the farmers, the commonality, the hun¬ 
dred pretty follows in Dublin alone at fifty oaths 
a head daily, tho oaths of a little Connaught fair 
themselves computed at SOW). Militia under arum 
are in bo exempted, nor is any advantage hi bo 
taken of any man’s swearing in tlie Four Court*, 
provided ho is at hearing in the nxoliuquor or has 
juBfc paid an attorney’s bill. An for its medicinal 
ubq to help the Intigs to threw oil* any distilling 
humour, on certificate of a enurao of swearing 
granted by Aliy physician a permit may be issued 
to tha patient, but nil other licenses, compositions, 
or Indulgences whatever are prohibited. 

The church over denounced profane swearing, 
but was powerless to chock lliti practice. Hfc 
Chrysostom spent twenty homilies upon It, ami 
Bfc AuguBtine’a judgment is Bummed up with un¬ 
necessary severity in tho solemn passage, ‘Non 
minus peccant qni blnsphonuuit Christum rngnun- 
tem in cadis quoin qui cmoiiixcruut lunlmlitnloiu 
in tarris. 1 For much of our popular swearing in 
little more than tho more habit of vocabulary, a 
Bin only from the lips outward, ns Bishop Light- 
foot said of tlio habitual profanity of the colliers of 
bin diocese. Again, where swearing is a prohm- 
sional custom it ia scurco possible to exist without 
oonfonning, and after all words have hi themflulvcB 
no absolute hut a relative meaning, 'Our armies 
swore terribly ju Flanders 1 in my Untrio Toby’s 
time, nor was the practice extinct till long nftor the 
great French wain. And have wo not still our 
familiar proverb ' to swear like a trooper. 1 But 
swearing has disappeared from the parade-ground, 
though it still lingers in tho bnmiolc-room. 1 To 
swear liko a bargee,* however, is a proverb still 
justifiable by the facts—mi atmosphere of oaths 
continues to hang heavy over our canals and 
rivers. Wo are told that Unhurt Burton at last 
could only bo made to laugh by going down to 
tne Dralgofoot In Oxford and hearing tlio barge¬ 
men scold and Rtorm ami swear. 

The old forms of excommunication in ocolosb 
aatieol use supplied forms enough, and tho spud- 
men of tlio powora of Htmilplms K lmi In Tnulnun 
Skundn certainly displays < mi oriontality wo can- 
not rise up to, a copiourmuBB of invention, a 
possession of all tho exeell an trios of a swearer 
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which nutlco lb impossible to swear out of it,* The 
ml vantage of a theological vocabulary Is booh 
further in Bcott's story of tha n wcarlng-boii t be¬ 
tween a skippor and a broken-down minister, 
where the latter swore his luiltignnisb dumb with 
a uonloiisiicMH and variety ho could nob equal. In 
England the growth of rnritauimn was marked by 
a HeriCH of attempts to stamp out wearing. In 
NJ01 a measure for this cud mw Introduced Into the 
House of CoinmonH, and oito wan enrriod in 1023. 
‘Not a man swoara but pays his twelvo ponce/ 
says Cromwell proudly of IiIh Ironsides. As early 
ns 1000 swearing in plays Imd been forbidden, ami 
oven Hen Jonson liunnolf narrowly escaped tho 
£10 penalty. An nob of 1040 in Scotland details 
tho penalties to lie inllietod, oven on ministers of 
religion—it will bo remembored that Barham ro- 
commoiul* those not to go hovoml 1 auoW 
Shfrloyh play, Tho Youitff Admiral (1633), is 
espoclally noted ns ‘free from oatliH, proff\iit>ho>«v 
and obsconomm* When Davoiifinb’s IKA* next 
voar was proHontod to Sir Homy Ilorburb for 
Hccnso, tlio latter crossed out many cxproKsions. 
Davonnnb appealed to bho king, who directed tho 
Mauler of the Heroin tn allow such words as 
1 Faith/ 1 Death/ and *'Slight.' Sir Henry made 
the following onbry in his ottioo-lHHjk i i Tho king 
Is pleased to take ‘‘Faith/’ “Death/’and 11 'Blight# 
for osHOveratimis and no oaths, to whioh I do humbly 
submit uh my nniHtor’H judgment; Imt under favour 
uoufioivo them to be onlhe, and enter them hero to 
declare my opinion and submission.' Hb rani’s 
Cathedral is snpiHwerl to havo boon ImiH without 
an oath, tlio regulations of Sir Christopher Wren 
being so stringent, ami this may ho allowed to 
remain its most remarkable distinction. 

Profane swearing, according to tlio law of Eng* 
land, fs an oironco for which the party may ho con¬ 
victed under an act of George If. by a justice of 
the peace Recording to a scale of penalties. A day 
labourer, common soldier, sailor, or seaman forfeits 
Is. per oath \ every other person under the degree 
of a gentleman, 2 h. \ ami every poison almvo the 
dogvoo of n gcntlomiui, 6s. t for a second oAbuco, 
douliln tliuBU Hums \ for a third, treble, &c, If the 
cursing take place in presonco of a jnstlco of the 
pence, tlio latter may convict the swearer then and 
there, without further process ov evidence; Haul in 
all ruses a cuiiHlahlo may apprehend n profane 
swearer, ami carry him nofora ti justice. On 
duo occasion a man swore a volley «f ootlw, 
twenty times repeating tho oath, and tho justices 
llmul film 2 h, for each repetition, making in all £2, 
ami this wu* held a proper convlcUou. H hwmih 
that this not does nob apply to womou; but there 
are provisions of a mom general eliaractor In suvoml 
modern police nets which impose a penalty for 
using profane or obsceno language in puhlio places. 
The Justices of the pence In Scututnd have a similar 
jurisdiction, to convict of profane sweating, and 
line according to Ilia rank of tho party. 

tioo artlokm on JIlahikkmy and Oatiij also Julian 
Blrnmnw, A. OiiTtory of tiroc'iinny (1884). 

Hwcut (A.H. mi/), tho inoiBtnro exuded by tlio 
skin, in whioh about 2 por cent, of solid matters is 
present, consisting of salt; formic, acetic, butyric, 
and othor fatly acids; nentral fats; and oholostcrin. 
The manner of its oxcvetion, its usos, &o. are con¬ 
sidered at Hldn (q.v.). 

fiwoftting filtikiinsgt an oxtromely fatal opi- 
domical disorder, which ravaged Europo. and 
cspcaially England, In the UHh and 10th centuries. 
It# derives its nunie 1 because it did most stand in 
sweating from tlw beginning uutil tbo cndyng/ 
and, 1 because It Arab hoganne in Englaiido, it was 
named in other countries tho Engllsuo sweat* It 
ilmt appeared Lu London iuBopteuibor 1485, shortly 


after tho entry of Henry YII, with tho army whioh 
had won tho battle of Dos worth Field on August 
22. It was a violent inllammatory fever winch, 
after a short rigor, prostrated the powers as with 
a blow, Aud, amidst painful oppression at the 
stomach, headache, amt lethargic* stupor. suffused 
tha wholo body with a fotid perspiration, All 
this took placo in tho course or a few hours, and 
tho crisis was always over within the space of a 
day and night. The internal heat whioh tho 
patiout sufiored was intolerable, yot ovory re- 
lrigerant woa certain death. 1 Scarce ono amongst 
a hundred that sickened did escape with life* 
(Holinshcd)—a statement which, while probably 
greatly oxnggorated, Illustrates tho dread with 
which tlio malady came to bo regarded. Two lord 
mayors of London and four aldermen died within 
ono wcok j and the disease for the most part seized 
asito victims robust and rigorous men. It lasted 
in London from the 21st or Boptoiubor to the end 
of October, during which short period ‘many 
thousands 1 died from it, Tlio physicians could do 
little or nothing to aombat tho tlisoose, which at 
length wim swept away from England by a violent 
tempest on Now-years Day. In tlio sutamefcof 
1508 it reappeared in London, aud in July 1017 It 
again broke out in London in a moat virulent form, 
carrying t>nf Home of those who woro seized by it 
within four bom's. It scums chiefly to have attacked 
thoHo in tho upper eludes or in comfortable clvcmn* 
stances. In many towns a third or even a half of 
tho lulmbitantB am unit I to have been swept away, 
again probably an overstatement. On this occasion 
the opldoiuia lasted alxmt four months, In May 
1528—tlio year in which tho French army before 
Naples was destroyed by pestilence, and in which 
tho putrid fever known as Trotmc-nalant deci¬ 
mated tho youth in Franco—tho sweating Biokncfis 
again broke out in tho metropolis, spread rapidly 
over tlio wholo kingdom, 1 ami fourteen months 
lator brought a kocho of horror upon all the nations 
of northern Europe, scarcely equalled iu any othav 
opidoinlc.' How many lives woro lost in tills 
opidomlo, which has boon colled by aonio historians 
ik c (jmd mortality, la unknown \ tho fopb tliafe 
King Henry VIII. left London. and endeavoured 
to avoid the diseaso by continually tm veiling, shows 
tho geuonri feeling of alarm that existed, We hear 
of it at Calais in tho wmio year, but nowhere ole a 
out of England. In tho following mnnmer, having 
apparoutly died out in England, lb anpemod iu 
(tormany, A ret at Hamburg, wliore it & recorded 
that 8000 noranuM died of It, (uid sluirtly after at 
LUheck, Blot til i, Augwburg, Cologne, Stmuburg, 
llanovor, &c. In .Soptuinljor it breko out in the 
Notherknds, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
whouco It penetrated into Lithuania, Poland, and 
Livonia \ but after three montlu* ib had entirely 
(Ifnappcarcd from all those countries, For threo- 
aml-twenty years tlio sweating sicUimss totally dig- 
appcarctl, when for the last time (Mareh or April 
JoSl) it burst forth iu Shrowslnuy, spread rapidly 
over tha whole of England, hut disappeared by 
tho ond of September. Tho deaths were bo 
numerous that one historian (Stow) states that 
tho disorder caused a depopulation of tlio king¬ 
dom. The very remarkable observation was made 
iu this year that tlio sweating sioknoM uniformly 
spared foreigners in England,. and on tho othor 
hand followed the English into foreign pountrice, 
The immoderate use of boor amongst tho English 
was considered by many as the principal reason 
why the sweating sickness was confined to them. 
Since 1651 the disease lute never appeared os ib did 
then and at earlier periods, Its nearest ally fe 
Sudamina (q.v,}, or miliary eruption, whioh lias 
appeared in froqueut, but usually .limited, enl- 
domlea in Fiauco, Italy, and Germany (still called 
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thoro 1 the English sweat'), dining fcho 18 tli nml 
19 th centuries, sometimes, as in th&rtopt. of Vienna 
in 1887 * in so severe and oven fatal a form aa to 
suggest the older epidemic in miniature. 

See Dr John Cains, A Boh against the Sweatmg 
Sickness* (1552); Hooker, Epidem ics of the Middle Agee 
(8yd. Soci Trans,); Hittoh, Geographical and Historical 
Pathology (Now 6yd, Tmi*,, vol. 1 n, 6*4)5 and. 
Crajgliton, History qffipitimic* in Britain (1891), 

Sweating System. This subject was first 
htaught prominently before the public in 1847-18 
by the Morning Chronicle newspaper, ami auh- 


by the Morning Chronicle newspaper, ami aub- 
eeqticntly by a pamphlet (Cheap Clothes and 
I Ytwtjf) and o novel (Alton Locke), both from the 
pen of Cliorlefl Kingsley. It was shown that some of 
the journey men tniloffi, instead of doing tho work 
on the premise* qf their tons tom, bail commenced 
the praotico of taking the garments to their own 
houses, where they colled in tho osslntanoc of their 
families and of other persons. This system was 
called 'the Sweating (i.e. over-working)System,' 
beeanee the persons employed under it worked 
harder than the public opinion of the men in the 
tailoring trade considered reasonable; just ns an 
ton*0nsclonably industrious sdioolbov is reproached 
by his fellows for ‘swatting.' The term, ‘the 
sweating system, 1 soon began to be applied to moro 
or less analogous practices in other trades, and 
generally to all practices objected to by the workers. 
‘Sweating’ is now used to denote unfair treatment 
of any kind, without reference to any particular 
system of employment, But the sweating system 
is Mil chiefly applied to oases in which work is 
subcontracted—he. in which a principal amn]oyer fl 
instead of having the work done by men in his own 
employment, hand* it ovor to a ‘ middleman, 1 who 

f ets it done with tho assistance of persons ongaged 
y him for the purpose. In srnno casqh tho sub¬ 
contractor and his employees work on the promises 
of the principal employer, this type of middleman 
being usually called a ‘ piece-master.' But, an a 
rule, when the sweating system spoken of refer¬ 
ence is made to the ‘aveating.umgter 1 or 1 gurrut- 
7iiaator & J who employs his workpeople in his own 
♦sweating-don. 1 In February 1888 a select com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords was appointed to 
examine into the sweating system In Ewb London, 
tjm reference being afterwards extended to cover 
* United Kini^fom. The industries investi¬ 
gated included the tailoring trade, shirt-making, 
luantie-ipaking, furriery, boot, making. cablnet- 
making find upholstery, chain ami nail making, 
the cutlery and hardware trades, and also dock I 
labour nnu irovcrnmoiit con tracts. Tim final 1 


la hour mid government contracts. Th e final Report 
™ this committee, published in April 1890 , states 
tnnt'tlie Gainings of tho lowtut class of workers 
are barely sufficient to sustain existence. Tlio j 
lionis of labour are such os to make the lives of I 
tn b workers periode of almost ceasoleBs toil, hard 
and often unhealthy. The sanitary conditions I 
nnaer winch tlie work is conducted are not only 
injurious to the health of the persona employed, 
but are dangerous to the public, especially in the 
case of the trades concerned in making clothe^ cm 
infectious diseiwes we spread by the Bftlo of 
garments made iu rooms inhabited by persons 
sutfcriu" from emallMx and other diseases. . . # 
As ft rule, however, it must ba remoinborud that 
tho observation^ niftrio In rcspqct to sweating 
*PR >\ m n,aill > unskilled ov only partially 
skilled. worker, as the thoroughly skilled workow 
can almost always obtain adequate wages,' While 
batufaig employers oh ‘regardless of the moral 
Si/S! . n * W1C1 to capital when they take 
ft, JWb T ft^tioles and know nothing of 
!,® C ? l j lfcl i 011 °.* v:Qr keiu by whom sncU articles 

fa vlll g fo a sub contractor the duty of 
selecting the workers, the committee deglaro that 
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1 the middleman is the oomwjiioiiGO. not tlio caiiso 
. of tho evil j tho instrmnont, not the lmnd which 
1 gives motion to tlio insfcminuiit, which dims tlie 
mlsohlof. Moreover, the middleman Is found to 
< iio absent tn many cases hi which the evils com* 
t plained of abound. 

On tlio other lmnd, tho middleman or suh-cmi- 
tractor Ih certainly present Ui very numerous 
instances in which the ovilu of sweating uro 
absent. Thus, in tho cotton trade, the 1 minder* f 
employ their own ‘ plenum5 1 lu Uia Iron trade a 
groat number of operations are mitruktud to huW 
contractors (‘ pudcllore' employing Uiolr own 
‘mulqvhMuk/ r lianunevincii ’ oiu ptuy lug their 
own assistants. &c,); sub* con tract 1 h widely 
prevalent in infnca ami ijiuutIoh, In the whip* 
building and in imnumms other luduntviuH, hut 
is in these cases uniujponipanieil hy serious oppmt- 
Sion of the workers, and i« not onlleil tho Hivml- 
ing system. Tho mih wmtvocUw usually hlmneH 
porfonne a part, gonomlly tho most dhlhmlb jiart. 
of tho work, and in all cusp* rendem iiHcfnl 
BoryiccH by organishiK and dlvcuUng the labour 
of Ills euhoitUuatcfl j wlillo tlio ruinimmuthm which 
ho receives in, as a rules, hy no iumuih nut of pro* 

S ib to tho importance of tho dutton which ho 
» Jhit, siiico the auitiiuit of bin vomiiiiurutlon 
deponds dirootly njwn Ills getting his omidnyiNM 
to do a nuunmwn of work fin* u wM'nimwm of pay. 
the sub-oontmotor, pspodally if bis ivorkiieuiile are 
doilcionb m skill or Inooinputmit to combine agalunb 
oppression, tends to hcoome a gicedy and oxactiug 
tisk-i n aster. 8 

Reforo the final Report of the Lonls 1 ComiuUteo 
jvwi wnuMl tlio a wealing system Imd Irnen abnllslitNl 
in tho niotnjpolltan docks nnd lu tlio grenlor imrb 
of tho London IsmiC trailo liy miccessfu] Htrlkes. 
biiieo Its publication numb of tlio principal hurls- 
latlvo provlbions recoinimmdod in this mwrt Jmvo 
boon marie. Bee tho Factory and Workshop Act, 
1SD1, itnil the Public Health (London) Act, IHIR. 
The du ty of tho nation to soouro that those who do 
it» work shall bo fairly treated lms been formally 
recogulNOrt by pnilliuiumt, nnd in cmtumI mib liv tlio 
fiovommont, wluoU nuL Only iiitorfurux lo 
for tho wovkjwmlo onuiloywf liy ltn aon tmatitm tho 
full enn-ent rate of wjmh, lint Imn in it recent im- 
poitniit omi ti'Jiot pwmilwl that tint nouti'ttclor. 

Rutlimiaod ahull not cither Mih! 
contract tlio work 'or ciujiloy nny tnn](iii(Mii.t 1 . 
rfecjHnMtcr foremen. IVIiiny mldfa bmliiiH (inclinl- 
“SLM«a« County Council anil tho nimiiclmil 
a atliori thM of ninmngiHuq, lUomMwtcr. Usnlc, 
Leicostor, Uvmmil, Mnnohenter, MldclImUimni/h! 

SnJFoitl, Hhclliolil, Hmnluriand, oiui 

?nlf Lri^t n0 "’ ru ' lnir ? J , “ ,r Buntmotom U) JlftV 
full current wiwch; and in muiioreiw mum mi- 

fm? orS i . <in pwlilic workn iuio unwonted 

&1 W^^. exeo I ,t ^ ^ H«i oontrect 

Further dativllft in mpeet to the bwchUur rvhU\» win 

^ftsAftai.fS.u.fsra'iia se*hs 

nntl Small Clmln Hnkottf in l3out»i fetftlT(>wl»lilni n iiil j^! 
WoroojeoTfllriro (1887, 331; MSfl, V MlsT! 1IWL m 
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eleven wove exceeded 10.0». *!ffi 


and 60.700 parent emigrate every yen 
tenths of them going to tho United States. 
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forma one of the liugCBl iloiuo of tho imtinmil 

° iho^mlnes give oiuplnyiiionfc to .S4»fl(Ml persons, 
pf whom more than 80,0* *n> ONgagccUo }«triw't; 
lute twwu and smelting wul wjkijitf it. In 
I tho iron-wines, which ouiubuiyd Wi» produced iui 
A ggregate Of 2,000,380 Um. In tho Munn J2H 
offiar ■mines .yWdwl 20,BOO tiw nr dm MWi 
tons of mangfliHWtt, f?IKW toiih of mho, ?IKHihim of 
nickel* 2^0 tons o! cntaUfr ivwl 13,<KH) oa. of hUyoi., 

About 40 pur con be of tho Afflpiyiftta Mirtiwo im 
forest, and of thia again 00 per (unit. 1* in Noir* 
land- tfouv-flMw of anM k private 

proporty. Only ano-twolftli of tlm Cliiibw nut 
every year in Sweden 1 h noiiI abroad ; the lwl i* 
media thobmimrkt, and imdiillnrgical nml ut nr 
industrial wfcaldiHlimoiibi. About mm* half iff tin* 
quantity exported goes tn ill vat Bnluln, nWHiy 
in the form of nil-props, 

Tlw itulustnoH of Sweden have grown wjr 
vapidly since tins middle of Urn Mlth ctntiwy, llo* 
tween 80,000 anil 00,000 poiwiim, of whom oiu- 
fourtJi arc women, are employed in tho v Minna 
iiuluatoial ecdllugM and tin? jw 1 * ivhuUh average 
the grand total of fill, (100,0(10. Tho most import- 
ant branches aro Ironworks, loundrh'N, and so loilii 
(220 oatalillMimontfl yielding an minuul value of 
£1,013,400), angftNroflnorios cotlim- 

Nphuiing and weaving (£1,350,000), bmwrricH 
(£088.000}* tobaooo-factmto (£01)4*000), paper* 
mills (£505.000), clothing-fuetjirlpH (£B00,ll0J))i 
match factories, taimovleft, imphw-nuwhd wi>vk>», 
hrbkworhs, iliatilloiioij, glaew au»l poivulaln workn, 
chemical works, and wooJlon-ynrn fncstnrMW. iho 
old domcHtio iiwlnHtvios—the tqiiuninu and weaving 
of linen ami cotton—nlfll siirvivo In Aiigai’miiuliiiiil 


The state religion is that of tho Lutheran Church, old dementi© liuliiHtriw-Uio W 
ruleil by twolve bialioi^, of whom tho Bishop of ofJInqn aiul cotton—■Htlll siirviv 
Upsnla make as primate. Except about 22,000 (Vestornon-land) ami bilfshorg. 
peiucns, ail the lMipulfttioa belong to tho notional Tho InhfcbitoniH of IIiahwj 
oburoh; bnt religious confession fe perfootly free to ooiutdandu arc niostly llwionii 
every man. In the matter of cducabion Sweden sprats are caught o|r tbo south 


every man. in tlio matter of education owcaon 
occupies an liononmblo portion aiuongst the ooun* 
tiiea of Europe. Prim ary win cation is compulsory 
bnt free, end there is an excellent system of 
elementary schools. The illitonicy, taking the 
country over, is not more than *27 per cent. Vari¬ 
ous glides of ooconilavy education are providoii in 
more than 100 schools. Besides normal school*, 
schools of navigation, and technical schools, phoro 
ore military* naval* artillery, veterinary, mining, 
agrioulbural, and other ocadomies. The highest 
branches are provlAod for by the Medical lnstHn- 


tlon of Stockholm (330 pupils) end by tho uui- 
vemfcies of UpBnbi (I8 p 0 students) and Lund 
(810). The percentage of illegitimate births 1ms 
gone on steadily increasing nil through tho 10th 
century, bom 0*14 in 1801 to 10 her cent, in 1800. 
The asylums contain about 11,600 idiots and insane, 
4800 deaf-inates, and 3700 blind. In tho year 1888 
1.031,250 savings-banks inmton* owned a total 
of £14,405*342, or an average of £1#* 10a* 4&cL each. 


a national The inhabitants of the rikorry-WttWlH ami of Uhj 
itly free to ooast-lands arc mostly llslionnoii. 11 luring and 
m Sweden sprats are caught o|T tho southern count t hiuhiotj, 

; the ooun- ooE, llouadorn, maokoral, luuhluck* aud cod an* 
onipiilsoiy taken off the east coast, Tho Ihhorlas aro woiili 
Bvstom of nearly half a inilUiui sterling annually, 
nkinu the Sweden possmew a cinmnorchu nmrino of LW 
int. v«vi- vossolfl of uftlf a million tons bmxlen, I hofmi'ign 
>Tovidetlin tmde of tho conn try avemgon aunnaily 
U schools, for imports ami £14i2Oli0()O for ox-ports; llmimr* 
oola, thoro responding totals in 1870 win £71000,000 and 
y, mining, £6,000,000. The iinmvtH ftxun (Ivoat llnudn itvcv* 
iq highest age £5,152,800, ami the exports to the same 
sal Instltu- country £7,071,000, though both ammintH iucn-iiso 
^ tho uui- at a rapid rate. Tho moat important aiihdcH of 
ami Lund import aro textiles (£6,730.800 In 1880), grncmlw 
biiths 1ms (£3,331,000), miimmls ami lnetaln (£2,731,000), 
i tho 10th machinoiylJCl *843,000),grain and llmir[£JdW8,lKKI). 
it. in 1800. hair, hides, how, &C. (£1,207,600), and mi In mis and 
uuUimnn, animal foods (£880,000). Of iho exporta Umlnn' U 
i year 1888 by along way tho most important! in 1HH0 it 


doar-innces, ana 37U0 imiui, m tuo year iabs oy a long way too most important) in inmi n 
1.031*250 Bnvings-banks inventors owned a total was valued at £7,402,000. Woxt eomo ininorals 
of £14,405*342, or an average of £18* 10s* 4id each, aud metals, chiefly iron ami steel (£2,442,400 in 
About 5} per cent, of tho population are rccipionts 1880); animal foods ami anlmalH (£2,270,328), 
of poor relief. more than one-half of the total fur butter; grain 


ot poor relief. 

Occupatiojis. •—Md l-e tlion one-half of the popnla* 
tion are dependent on agrioulturo and its nwjoci^ 
ated callings. Ninety-nine per cent, of the farms 
ave less than 240 norcs in size, and 84^ por coat, of 
the total do not exceed 25 acres. Between 7 nml 8 
per cent only of the entire urea i* under cultiva¬ 
tion, though in addition 4 per cent, is laid down as 
meadows. Tire principal crops are potatoes, oatB, 
rye (of which the ordinary broad of the peasantry 
h made), barley, and wheat* beets for sugar, and 
roots fav fodder. Gardening and fruit onltlvaiion 
are somewhat neglected. Thei’e is comparatively 
iittm poultry. Borne Attention U given to the 
breeding of cattle and ekcop, and both ala&ros of 
animal are exporter), Butter, upon tire preparation 
of which gi*eat piuns and skill are now oxponded, 


ami flour (£908*000)* paper (£011,700), and tex¬ 
tiles. Groat Britain tala's nwirly half Uio ml item k 
nearly all tho btifclor, and one-half <4 t»ho grain and 
Hour, and Bonds back coal (£000,000}* irou, mucUiii- 
ety t and tostllea 

Govcmmcnf.^Tho oxmitivo power in vested in 
tho hereditary king. Ilo !h mlvimnl by a tuunell 
of ten momboi’s, who arc mo urn si bio to (bo parlla- 
! moufc. Bevon of tlicac preside one each over w'vmi 
publlo departments (justice, foreign affair*, interior, 
nuance, war, navy, and eiiolcsiastical allalm). Tho 
king slmi^ the legislative ptnver with tho }nu4|a- 
wont (riktflcw), though ho poMamcs tho right of 
initiative and of veto. Tiioj-o aro two houses. 
Which enjoy equal powers* lnit as a rulo sit ami 
vote separately. Tho members of tho iimt Iiouho 
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(U7J ftiu u]cotod by tHo provincial comiolto and tho 
municipal councils of certain large town*, one /Or 
ovory 30,000 inhabitants; they Bit for nine years, 
ami receive no salary. The members of the second 
house (228) aro returned, by diroot or indirect 
lioJfot oh tho c]actors themselves (lutormiuo, ona 
f«v every rural district that has less than 40,000 
inhabitants, two for evoiy rural district whose 
population exceeds that number, and one for every 
10,000 in tlio towns; thoy aro paid £00 each for 
each Russian. Every doctor is eligible to sit In 
the second house of parliament. Tho twenty-four 
provinces and tho city of Stockholm aro eaeh 
admitUHtorod by a governor ami a provincial ooun* 
ell. Tho communes (parishes and towns) enjoy a 
liberal measure of self-go ve turnout through their 
own local counoils. 

Jiifttioo is administered In the towns by the 
municipal magistrates and in each mml district 
by a judge appointed by the king acting with 
seven to twolvo (elected) local asHossnrs, whose 
verdict, if unanimous, overturns tho decision of the 
judge. Press oilencoa alone are tried by jury. 
There are throo courts of apponl, in Stookholm, 
rldukdping, and Kristians tad, besides tho ltoyai 
Hupreme Court of Stockholm, with sixteen judges 
appointed 1»y tho king. 

The military foreos include a standing army and 
a militia, Tho former consists of (1) men who are 
onlislud and remain with the colours two to &lx 
yearn, and (21 a dims (tutfefta) who roeoive a free 
collage ami annual pay. bub arc under arms for 
only ataut one month in t(u* year. Tho militia 
ombrooes all tho males who are liable to conscrip¬ 
tion; they sorve from tliolr twenty-flint to their 
thirty-third year, lmt are only called m> for exorcist* 
for mimo throo wooko in autumn. Tho militia of 
Gothland may not he employed out of that Island. 
Tim regular army numbers about 40,000 m«m, tho 
militia 178,(KH), In addllltui thora are 17,000 men 
enrolled in froo volunteer or rifle soeiotlcs. Tho 
navy is mudo up of sixteen ironclads and gun- 
Iwvahs forty unavmourcd steam-veKsels oiul torpedo 
boats, and six training (sailing) vassoto. Tho 
naval scirvico omjdoyw 50,000 men fn all. 

Finance* —Tho national accounts wove balanced 
at £5,270,000 in 1801 \ and in the same yoar the 
national debt, incurred almost wholly for railway*, 
reaclicHl tho aggregate of M, 417,000, 

The weight* and measures and the ccituogo cue 
tho samo «h those of Norway fq.v,), 

Hoo A. Hon mi nr, Ilitim'iakt , och ttatirtinkt 

Lexicon \\fvcr tf wrtoc (8 voIh, i8Wi-70)‘, Hivjor, Xonun* 
(turiket S&criuc (1H7u-H3) I StnMiskl TUlsknft (1800 
and 1801). Ia English sco VT. V. Tlianuu, Xvxxlcn and 
the Nmtlw (1K02), and hooks of travel by Du Challlu 
and Vincent, quo tod umlor Non way, 

nistary *—Tho earliest inhabitants of Sweden 
wore in nil probability Lapps or khidml Finnish 
bvllicH. The nueeHtore of the modem Swedes scorn 
to have anwHud ovor to tho aoiithorn parts of Sweden 
(hiring the stone ago, according to JVIoiitolhis some 
time before 1501) n,0. They drove tho aborigines 
before them into the forests of tho north and 
settled in thoir lands. At tho dawn of thohistorlo 
period Sweden was occupied by two Teutonic racos, 
the GoUm in Uio extreme south (Gothland) and tho 
Hwodcs (Bran) in tho lakoreghm (Svoalaml). Thotv 
manners and customs wore tho same i thoy spoko 
dialects almost identical \ and their klugn, elected 
by tho freemen of tho tribes, recognised ns thoir 
common fiiipromo hand tho priostdehtg of tho great 
teinjilo of Wfuian at Sigtnna on Lake Mttlav (but 
at U until a from tho teutli year of tho Christian 
era). Those priest* kings ruled for more than one 
thousand years from the Christian ora. Tim font 
dynasty wiw that of the Ynglings s the lost kliic 
or which, Ingjald HI rede (died 023), perished 


amid efforts to reduce tho minor kings to the 
position of vassal princes. The next dynasty, that 
of the Skjoldungs, was founded by Ivar Ylufadino 
(died 047), n mighty conqueror. Tho most 
memorable of his successors were the famous 
Viking kings Harald Hlldctand (died 735), Itagnar 
Lodbrok (794), Bjdvn Jemsida (804), and Olaf 
Bkatkonnng (1020). During tills long period the 
Swedes wore iu the countries round the Baltic wliat 
tho Danes and Norsemen were on tho shores of the 
North Sea (eeo Northmen). In the Dth century, 
however, Be an la was conquered by the Danes; 
and, except for certain short periods, it remained 
Danish down to tho 17 th con tuiy. Christianity was 
first preached in Sweden by Amgat (q.v.) in the 
Otli QQutuvy, From the middio of tue ensuing 
contuiy, for fully two hnmlrod years, the Swedes, 
who olung fanatically to thoir heath on faith, and 
the Gotha, who, nominally at least, professed 
Christianity, wore generally arrayed In hostile 
camps, And this In spite of the fnot, or rather in 
great part because of tho fact, that on arrange* 
mont was come to by which each race should a) tor* 
nately oloot the supremo pontiff-king at Upsala. 
Nor did tho enmity coAse after the Swedes becquie 
converted to ChvUtlauity under St Erik (IX.), whoBe 
religion b zeal spurred him on to conquer great part 
of Finland (11C5-00), a country that remained an 
appanage of the BwotUeh crown for 060 years. For 
the next century tho Gotha and Swedes liad 
separate king*; and the clergy turned tlieceasclcsa 
sti-ifo tliat enmicil to thoir own account Earl Birger, 
a man of groat ability and conqueror of the rest of 
Finland, was fclm real mlor of the country during 
tho relirn of Erik XI. (died 1250), tho last prince 
nf the Swedish dynaaty, os well aa during Urn reign 
of his own son AVahlomar, who was erected—tho 
first of tho Folkung kings—to miooood Erik. From 
tho acocwdon of IVaklomaT tho animosities of tho 
Swcdos and Goths began to subside, and thoy 
gradually mol tod into ono nation. • ' . 

Xu tho meantime, however, a new source of 
internal discoid had grown up s tho incessant mm 
had fontored the growbli of a strong and .ambitious 
nobility, who, with their natural allies, the higher 
ccclcsloAtlce, not only treated the noasantry with 
groat oppression, anti oven enmity, but often cltlior 
warred upon thoir king or mado him little better 
than a puppot in thoiv bauds. King Magnus I, 

(1270-00 J, after deposing and imprisoning his In¬ 
capable brother wiftMomar, governed viiforonsJy, 
and on tlio whole justly j lie promoted tho imoreftta of 
all classes of bin Hubjecta and taught thorn to respect 
tlio law. Ab IiIh son Birger (1200-1310) was only 
cloven yearn of ago when ho was placed on tho 
ilmmo, the reins of govornmont foil iula tlio wise 
and able hands of TojJfcl Knutssoji, who added 
oonsidorAbly to tlio territory of Finland , and at 
homo uimvmftcd the laws. But at tapyth tins king, 
loatlgatocl thereto by hie brqthora, committed a 
judicial munlor upon Knutseon, and lmgan to. act 
arbitrarily, The imtriotio jwuty rallied rpund Mats 
Kotilmundmou, who guided Ida country to proa- - 
norlty through the I’oniaiidng yoar or two of 
I Uigur's reign and down to his own death In tire 
seventeenth yoar of Um reign of Bii-gcv'e uenhew 
Magnus TJ. (1310-83). This sovereign suAcred 
liimsolf to ho innuencod bv mnvorthy favourites, 
who invokoil liim in profitless ware abroad and 
lod him Into odlouN tymuuy at homo. . In tho end 
his subjects depcwoil Jdni and confovred the crown 
nijon li& ucphoAv Albert of Mooklonburg (1383-97). 
Bqt Albert woa equally unttfcM to,govern tho 
turbulent nobles of Bwedon i hosiurounded biinaojf 
with Gorman epurttom and soldiers, andJu order to 
support them raised revenues bv anjust uieauh| tul 
at fongth the men whoso ambitions he slighted 
oiferotl. tho crown O8B0) to Margaret (q.v.)i of' 
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Denmark, wife of Hoco of Noway. Tlifa eauBod 
strifa again i iitit by tins union of Calmftr (1*97) 
and the accession of Margnret'B gntndnepbe\r Erie 
XIII. the emus of the three Sauidmavinn king¬ 
doms becamo milted on one royirt hand. 

Daring the creator part or the 13th and 14th 
centutles Sweden was tom by almost constant 
Internal conflicts. Her kings were grasping of 
power, sometimes incapable, generally tywuuilcali 
and often cruel, Her nobles and ecclcslaattes wore 
fierce, turbulent, anil unrefined; her people lgnor- 
ant and rude. Agriculture was much neglected; 
indnsfcry there was none; trade woo monopolised 
by the Hanseatic merchants j literature, learning, 
and culture scarcely existed at all. 

The Swedes 1 aoquieecence in the union of palmar 
was, howevor, Uttle more than a matter of form. 
In their hearts all were hostile to it, and they could 
only be kept tolerably quiet so long as they were 
governed by native viceroys. Even them they 
Frequently forced to take np arms against the 
Hanes, and many blood}’ battles were fought; 
for the king of Denmark had a Btrong party 
amongst tlie Swedish nobles and higher ecclesi- 
tunics, whilst the people (peasantry) and certain of 
the nobles wore entliu&lastioaUy national. 'The 
chief events of the long contest, which lasted until 
1534, may bo summarily related. In 1484 tbe 

E ssnta of DaleearUa, tbe most patriotic ami 
irfcy-loving In the country, rose in revolt under 
a clever mWowner, Engelbrechtsson. They 
were quieted by the appointment of Karl Knud- 
son, a Swedish noble, ns viceroy of Sweden, to 

S ivevu in co-operation with Engolbreehtssou. 

n the death of King Erik's successor (Chris¬ 
topher), In 1448, KnniUon was orowned king as 
. Charles VIII. After reigning niue yearn ho 


iu 1470. PuYiug \m next tnmy-three veal's 
Sweden was ruled, in an able and enlightened 
manner, by Kmuleoirt nephew Sten flturc (q.v.), 
He was succeeded by Ills nephew Svante Stnro 
(1503-12), and Svante by his sou Sten Sfotre tho 
Younger (1512-420). Tlife ruler, as patriotic and 
able os his predecessor, was mortally woundod in 
battle with Christian II. of Denmark. That 
savage monarch, on 8th November 1520, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the hearts of the 
Swedish people, caused ninety-four persons, mostly 
of noble raim, to be massacred at Stockholm (* the 
Blood-bath 1 h and followed up this atrocity by 
doing to death throughout tho country fully five 
hundred more of the Influential among tho national 
party. These deeds roused tlio Halocarllans to 
action i putting tbemselvus under the leadership of 
Gustav us (q.v.) Vasa, they drove the haled oppres¬ 
sor* out of the country, orowned Gustavus king 
(1533), and tore (1524) to shreds the union of CaH 
mar. The most momentous event in the reign of 
this the ablest prince who had yet ruled over 
the Swedes was the adoption of the Reformed doc¬ 
trines, principally through the exertions of Olaus 
and Lauren tin a p^tri (q.v.) and the deliberate 
policy of Gustavus, who in reforming the church 
took care that the clergy did not make themselves 
too powerful. 

Gustavus so endeared himself to bis subjects 
that they declared (1544) that the tlnone, iustoad 
of being elective os hitherto, should bo hereditary 
In the House of Vasa, Accordingly on his death 
tlw otowu was given to h|e son Erla XIV. (1500). 

of eight yeans this prince did many 
foolish things, and even some arbitrary and cruel 
acts; he was at length deposed by his brether 
doJm III. John, without openly breaking with 
the Protest an t Church, warmly countenanced the 


Jesuits iu tlioir attempts to rawer Swollen tar 
tho Roman see. Ills non Siyimmiml, w kiul 
been chosen king of Poland In 1687, and hkhmuhju 
tho Swedish orowuin 1502, pursued tho same policy, 
but in a move uiuHagiitflud and vosolutp manner, 
Tlie Protestant party, however, rallying round 
Slgisnumd's undo, made (1000) him King C/lmrltis 
IX, in bis nephow’s stood. Charles m-aiitaMWi«l 
tho Lutheran oreod, curtailed tho privileges of llio 
noMUty* iostumV mining, laid wrt veavnrtiji W» 1 
mado tlio woiuht of his iiillucnco felt in Russia ami 
Germany, Ills successor was bis llliuitnoutf mi 
GiiBtavus (q.v.) Adolphus (1011-32). After Ms 
lieroio death at LUtzou the crown passed t to ills 
daughter Christina (q.v.), though for sown time the 
real ruler was tho groat Oxunubiorna (m v.) ( J y 
the acquisition, through the treaty of W estplmlia. 
(1648), of tho ecclesiastical domains of Hremuu ami 
Verdeii, and the greatorpart of l’omomiila, Sweden 
became a member of tlio empire. Further, u war 
with Denmark brought to the Swedish crown 
certain of tho Baltic islands and the throe fwntjiwn 1 

S rovinooB of Sweden (Scania), lJutln 11164 Curls* 
lua resigned the crown to her cousin Charles (X. )• I 
Pal grave of Kwelhrllckon, Having crushed Ms 
Polish llvftl of tlio House of Klgisnmiul In a lerrlblo 
battle noar Warsaw! 1060), this king finally expelled 
tlio Danes from the Swedish continent. Tfio im- 
cession of his youthful sou Charles XL in IflflO vvim ' 
signalised by an agreement with the Polish braindi, 
who not only abandoned tlioir claim hi Uio , 
Swedish crown, but gave up Livonia unci Kstlionlo. 
In tho course or an ill-advised war against Denmark 
and Brandenburg oomUncd the Hwn\tm sniYored 1 
several military disasters (notably at Felirbellin in 
1075). Tho king, concluding pence iu 16711, set : 
himself energetically to remove the causes of this 
national humiliation mid weakness, amt at bin , 
doath (1007) left Iun country onco more prosper¬ 
ous And powerful. But tlio anoiuut foes of n win Ion i 
—Denmark, Poland, and Russia— deeming the 
accession of the youthful Charles Xff. (q.v.) a 
favourable opportunity to raxivor wliat they bail 
lost, mado common cause against him. Ah Charles 
loft no heir tho noblos conferred the crown upon 
Mb nister, Ulrica Elwmuro (1718-20), hut ntilM 
the opportunity to wrest much of the royal preriig- 
ativo from her. The now ooiiucil of stale which the 
nobility choso from their own owlor made pence with 
the onoinios of Sweden by soiling to them the 
provinces beyond soa, o.g, Bremen and Vonlcn In 
Ilanovor, Hithor Pomerania to Prussia, and Jdvoiiia, 
EatUouia, lugonmuibuid, and Karelia Itv Unssla. 
Thus Sweden fell from tho rank of a flret-niio 
power which she had hold for about a con tiny. 
Au through the reign of Ulrica and her consort, 
Frederick of IIcsbq (crowned Icing In 1720), ns well 
as throughout tho long mgn of tho weak-knveil 
Adolphus Frederick (1761-71), tho kingdom wuh 
dominated hy tho nobles, who, howevur, were 
divided Into two parties, tho Cups, advocates of 
poaco and oppouonts of royal altsoliuism, and Urn 
Hats, tho war purty, who wore infected with French 
ideas. Gustavus HI. (q.v.), Blun tly after Ills am»s- 
sion, abolishod blus qouuuU of state and vestonul 
jb® constitution tjiat had been in force before 
Ulricas accession, But neither lie nor bis nm 
Gustavus IV. (q.v.), in spUo of all limy did for 
Sweden, can be called a wfco mul amufCHsfiil klugi 
The principal Aunro in the reign of tlio next 
sovereign. Charles XlIL (1801K8), was the Mi 
gcnoral Bcrnadotto who was adopted oh ludv Ui 
tlio Swedish crown in 1810, and the prjnoipal event 
tlio aoqwlHition of Norway (1814). UunuuloUo 
succeeded as Charles XIV. (q.v.) in 1818, ami In a 
roijm of twenty.six years directed hit) encrgicH to 
Bnoh Mlmmes oh tlio making of i W l«aw.l «ui«k tho 
oultivntloii of Imn-on trfiotn of country, tlio Impmvo* 
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iiionD of tho finances, and the furtherance of educa¬ 
tion. Ail notation for a constitutional reform, 
which purposed to replace* the ohl diet of four estates 
hy a directly elected parliament, avus begun In this 
vwign. But it was not carried until after Ofioar I, 
(1844-50) had aengad to be king and CliftrIce XV. 
(1850-72) had eat on the tlirono for seven years. 
Tim cm of commercial and Industrial activity set 
in in Sweden about tho middle of the 10th century j 
ami Lho national represontatlvoa into whoso bands 
powor passed with the new constitution —tlio 
peasantry am] bourgeoisie—have eon ((nod their 
attention to such matters as railway construction, 
tho discussion of free trade mid protection, army , 
reform, national insurance for working-men. and so 
forth. Sweden has on joyed uninterrupted ponce 
since IBM* although she approached tlio brink of 
wav with Prussia (on Iwhiilf of Denmark) in 1848. 
with littflsfa at the time of the Crimean wav and 
again during tho Polish rising of 1803, and with 
Prussia ami Austria iu 1804. Of late years, 
especially since 1801, some internal difficulties have 
annon through the Norwegians insisting on greater 
independence for Norway in the foreign policy of 
the two kingdoms. 

flee Moufalltu. rtiptfiWiou of SHfetfctv in Ancient Pinto* 
(Eng. irons. 1888); tliu histories (in Swedish) hy Btrinn- 
hohn, Goijor, Fiyxofl, nnd Cnrituou. English wulcra may 
oimuiilt Ottd, Scandinavian History (Loud, 1870), and 
Dunham, History of I)emni7'k\ Sweden, and Noncuy 
(Lardnor’s Oydopiodfa, 188*1-85). 

Literature ,-*Sotting aside what was written in 
tho CM Norw> tongue (sod Iceland; Dkkmakk, 
it. 758; and Hunks), thorn la vory little BAvodieh 
literature to record prior to the Deformation, except 
a fow provincial law-oodca, translations of Proudi 
romances, folk-songs, chronicles (In Swedish and in 
Latin), tho Visions qf St Hridjtct, a popular work 
On tho Conduct t\f lungs anti Jrinces t and transla¬ 
tions of iMo tH of tho JhhJa 

The mvorunueva of tho national Utomturo wove 
Olaim and LaurouthiH Petri (q. v.), who brought the 
liofonnation doctrines into Sweden, translated tho 
Bible into good Swedish, ami manifested an on- 
liglitoned regard for their mother-tongue. Par 
several years tha principal hooks wera thcolog- 
JojiJ and historical, wunh as tho sermons of MatthlJl 
(1502-1070) and Svertborg (1058-1785), which are 
still read. King UustaviiH Adolphus founded tlio 
library at UpsaTa and gave direct encouragement 
to historical voKoavcU, as by employing Hcliwuloms 


Swedish Freedom and Saga about a Horse, HedvJg 
Nonlonflyclit (1718-03) Avon great fame by her 
Sorrowing Turtle-Dove^ a collection of in memo- 
rium lyrics. After Dalle's death the leading poets 
were Count Croufca (1720-85), a Fin! and or, whose 
pastoral Idyll AtU and Camilla avos Jong admired, 
and Count G. F. Gyllcnbora (1731-1808), though 
none of lm books take very lilgU rank. In prose 
the most notable Avritem worn Mtirk (died 1763), 
author of a didactic romance in the french stylo, 
Adalrik and Gtithilda ; Wallenberg (1740-78), avIio 
wrote nn original work of travel (My Son at the 
Galleys), ami the best tragedy in tlio 

pscudo-clasfllo stylo since Dalui; ami Connt von 
Hfinkeii (1712-80), composer of elegant doges and 
rhetorical addresses. 

But tlio strength of SAvedish intellect in tho 18th 
century seems to have been chiefly expended In the 
dojiaKuiertte of science, as the folfowfng names 
conolusively attest?—tlio Elder Budbeck (1635-1702),» 
a man of universal sciontiDo attainments aiul 
author of A Hand or Manhchn (in both SAVodish 
ami Latin), a book, learned, bold, imaginative, 
Avxitton to provo the Idontfty of SAveden witli 
tho Paradise of tho Bible as well oa with the 
Atlantis of Plato; the Younger Bculbeck (ltfdO- 
1740), a botanist; Celsius (1701-44), whose name 
is perpetuated in the thevmometri© scale j the 
traveller ForokAl (1732-6 )t Bosdn or Boaenstein 
(1700-78), tho founder of Swedish medicine; tho 
great Linnnws (1707-78); tlio chemists Bergmunn 
(1736-84) and Boheole (1742-80); ami Ihre (1707- 
80), Avho compiled tlio first Swedish diotionaiy. 
Tho mystic Swedenborg (1080-1772), who. how- 
over, wrote In La Liu, also belongs to this ported. 1 

Tlio golden ago of Swedish literature is coincident 
with tho rolans of Gustavus III. and IV. (1771— 
1802). On its threshold stands Bellman (1740-25), 
nn inipvovlsatnre of the highest gonine, His finest 
work is Fmhnrm's fyrifilhst songs that for gay 
humour and Avltty observation are unmatched 
iu tlio language. Gustavus III., besides the direct 
and substantial oftcouvagmuent ho gave to the best 
literary talont ainongsL bis subjects, founded the 
Swedish Acrulomy (lTHOJj and tried his royal hand 
at tho drama. The foremost litterateur of uis relcn 
AVi is JfoJJgrcjj (1751-05), who m&rid tho Stockholm 



Swedish Acodomy (lTHOJj and tried his royal liand 
at tho drama, Tlio foremost litterateur of his relcn 
Avi is JCoJJgrojj (1751-05), who mlldd tho Stockholm 
Post tho supremo organ of litoravy taste iu 
SAvodon. In Its pages a mamorablo feud avqs fought 
out between tho ay rl loro of tho old (Luthoran) 
school aud the champions of revolution ary views 
bnnwed in groat part from tlio French onoyclo* 
pnriUete, 'With this, however, a purely literary 
conflict Avns IntortArmori, oamad on 1 between tlio 
partisans of tho psoudo-clasflio standards and the 
advocate* of nature and romanticism. ICellgreu, 
avIio adhered to tho pscudo-clasblo (French ) modols, 
oxcolled In satiric and lyrlo poems i his Nm 
Creation la cat coined one of tlio fnieBt poems in the 


1820), a master of polished prose, an excellent) 
critic, and fonuldahlo ami unsparing satirist, who 
Avroto also in vome—odes, narrative) and dldactlo 
poems, aiul weak psaiulo-alawilo dramas. TJieli' 
principal opponent Avon Thorild {1750-1808), Who 
urged bis contemporaries to cultivate something 
besides more form, to emancipate themselves from 
tlio trammels of rule and law, and draw Inspira¬ 
tion directly from nature. . Nevertheless the 
standards of his rivals, although somewhat 'modi, 
fled, continued for many years, chiefly through tho 
Academy, to govoru fclio. taste of SAA'edish writers. 
Besides the three principal ooiitestonts the folloAw 
ing mvUoipatml in tlio fray i lloeouateiu (1752- 
1824), who wrote on n?stUotic and peppier philo¬ 
sophic theme?; Atllorbobli (1751-1818), author o! 
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some successful olassie (trainas and of greatly ad¬ 
mired translations of Viryllf Horace, and Ovid; 
Count nventtOHL (1746-1800), whoso a*atliotio 
writings are coached in excellent Swedish prose; 
Count Oxenstjerna (1760-1818), famous for poetic 
descriptions of nature and humorous aiul didaotlc 
poem a, as well as for a good translation of Purtidise 
Lost ; the poet Lidnor (1750-00); ami a counle of 
humorouB writers—Kex6l and Hafhnuu 

(1782-1600). Lmdegren (died 1815) wrote comedies 
in the light and sentimental stylo of Kotzebue. 
Hflijer.( 17 $7-1812) is perhaps the ablest and most 
original pluloaopluoftl thinker Sweden has produced. 

After Leopold's death the mantle of his literary 
dictatorship was divided botweou Anna Leimgron 
(1754-1817) and the Finlander lhanzdn (1772-1&7). 
The lady, a typical Swedish nature, celebrated tho 
virtues of domestic life with great truth and much 
poetic feeling. Franco's lyrics oxcel in tho best 

a nalltioH of the poets of Finland-'a pious naive td, 
eptli and refinement of feeling, simplicity and 
clearness of language, nnrl great beauty of versi¬ 
fication. Moreover ho wrote very good prose (bio- 

S hlea). He is the main link between the Gus- 
n Academicians and tho romantic schools, 
bishop Wallin (1770"1839), besides other 
poetiy, wrote admirable liyume. 

Very early in the 10th century ideas akin to 
those of the Gorman romantic scivool were promul¬ 
gated in Sweden by Hamtaarskaid (1785-1827), 
a good critic and historian of literature j Livijn 
(died 1844), author of some extravagant romances 
and songs; and AskelOf (I787-IS48), editor of the 
magazine Folyfim, which, until it was supplanted 
by Forforos, was the literary, organ of tno new 
school. These Innovators oil countered a good deal 
of ridicule from the old sohool, especially fi-om 
Wauinark (died 1858); and for a time another 
literary war was wa^od. But this time tho now 
way of looking at things proved too strung for tho 
Academic ohnnipiona The romanticists received 
valuable support from Attevbom (1700-1855), one 
of the best lyric poets (of, F&gtl BW, ,S 'faxatrlott, 
&c.) of Sweden ; from Palmblad (1788-1B52), m-Iio 
■ wrote good romances (Falketimird and Aurora 
Konigsmarck) and olovor polemical and lniscei* 
ianoous works; Dahlgren (1701-1844), whoso satire 
approaches Leopold's and KelJgroirs in wit and 
P 0 |«h’ and whoso humorous poems and novels re* 
jail Bellman's happiest effusions: Bfiriefiflon (1790- 
iSQo). the author of one of the best dramas (Erik 
Swedish tongue; aud Agadh (1785- 
1859), ft distinguished publicist, This movement 
dethroned didactic and pastoral in favour of lyric 
and epic poetry. Thera was, however, a richer 
and more momentous tendency operating con¬ 
temporaneously with the romantic movement. 
Atterlom indeed directed attention to the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, but it was Goner (n.v.L 
iio lew ominont n* a poet than ns a historian, 
’who Pointed to tho manly virtnos of tho Swedes' 
ancestors ns models for imitation and sources 
of poetic inspiration. Tegndr (n,v.) showed in 
life early poems considerable sympathy with tho 
approved Academic standards; bnfc eventually ta 
SESttathM with Goijer, and thus stationed 
SS."23'^’ ^ojween the pseutlo-olnssic nml 
tha . ^ ro,,ml tJ,e * gnat Inulem of 

fitted w5ro a ”*** of 1 ms 

gutea \\ ntera, the mom noteworthy of whom worn 

“S mi0 "& J *° 

V 1 ®? 0 ' «>tne mraiiM. i« lies* to . 

vi "? collv, " ee ‘ l » epuntiyinen of 

imo*! . fa |^ rh “ C ! of Mcftnder 

1 1’ a poet aiul author of a promis¬ 
ing tragedy; Beikow (1705-1808). a bfo^pCnd 
i^horkd Knutsao^AUdlm 
U7«a-I871j, who composed sentimental tales in 


molodlous voi-ho and along with Uoijor edited tho 
first collection of HwodMi folk-songs; nml Gtiniudius 
(1780-1877), the waiter of a lirst-roto historical 
novel (Thord Hondo, in 1828). Next caniu half* 
ft'dozen authors who stood more or Jchh apart, 
each by himself. Aluiqvjst (1703-1800), a man of 
brilliant genius and almost universal knowledge, 
and master of an exquisite style, oxrolled, de¬ 
spite his ultra-vouianticlHin, in nearly all depart* 
montfl of literature; Ids host 1 h>o1>s arc novels 
(Book of the Hose and The Pei hire). BtagueUim 
(1703-1828), another pronounced voinoutloW, in 
esteemed one of Sweden's lust lyric pools, ohtelly 
on tho strength of tho mystic JMieit in Shnrtm; 
an almost ocmal oxcollenco distingutohwi the 
grand opio Vladimir tho (treat and tho dramas 
The Bacchantes ami The Martyrs. Tho satires of 
Sjnboig or ’Vitalis 1 (1794-182N) compare not un¬ 
favourably with those of taopold. Bathe, ton, \* 
the principal note In HiHliop JfalilcmnUVft (17IK)-* 
1800) Noah's Ark, and in tho witty but alien 
coarse improvisations of Wadnian f 1777-1887) and 
Uetlof von Braun (1818-00), Ccilorliorgh (17M- 
1836), Although lie wrote celebrated rnimincuH 
( uno von Ti'it&cnbvra, Ottar TmHtny ), docs not 
JHsloiig to tho romantic school, Bfittigwr (1807-7H) 
and B. E. Malmstrilm (1810-05) pumihliiid poetry 
of moro than average inorit. 1 Tolls t4uaIiH , or 
Strandhorg (1818-77), boftidcs writing tho satir¬ 
ical and fiery Songs in Harness, made an ox cel lout 
trniislatiou of Byron. Woniierborg'fi (horn 1817) 
Btudwt-sonfflj take the mums place in Bwcdun as 
Von ScliefTol b do in Germ any, 

Bnt a long way the most illustrious pool of the 
19th century was tho Finlander Ihinobum (q.v,), it 
man of almost tho highosl poetic goiihm. Tlui most 
prominent of tho more recent pooto arc the Swedi.H 
8"mlsky (born 1341), ih-dl^g (1830), nw\ 
BAAth (1808b mid tho Iinmudem Topolins (1H1H) 
and rayAstsljoriin (1800). Amongst t)u> mnnin- 
lug poots of tho saino iieriod may ho nmiiiioni'd 
StureAn-llookor or 'Orrur Oilil' (1811-01)) nml 
Kw* Osonr II. (1820). Tim JOUt mitury Iihh 
inoro tlinu ntouotl for tlic [luuritv of ]ii)vo1In(h 1» 
Its »rwlc«s»rs. Amongst tho onvUmt to write 

mto. t vow KwnrriiiK 

who tloRcrllioil tho domesths life rw 
nrutoorntlc olvclcs. But slio is ororshmioirmi hv 
glS? nr ?" lQr Murtll* riy H av«. (WlA 

1’ W10fl >° B ^° ,ll0fl of tho western skerries 
8 H oim {n J ho Storrto, Tho Pm of 



iv wini 

w„n c KWtaWII (1H8C)| nml Itolonu 

Nyhloin (1845). Of tho stonier sox Mol tin (1K0H- 
75) nml (1780-1871) cnltirntoil tho lifator. 
lenl novel witli more or less sinjeoss. WoUcrlwrali 
iVAilnm (1804.-8Q) wn« u wwm fnvonvUo 
for ina uomocratic talcs and bin nlnude and humor- 
ons Qenn Acfrrrai of S\r«lWi Hfu. Hyillunir tho 
lioot won fnino nlso for Ills sumi-hlnUirlonl newels 
&<r*t AtAmtan, Ilamun Day,) nml loomed 

Onwenstnliie 

<II } <I 1 ‘ t ?’T, ftr y ,,<1 ’ ft, e, like llytlliorir, 

held up asinoilolfi of Hwodiah prose* tirn furutuv fit 

IS«L°r lfttl ? r > *««' vlgiiotl'w „f 

“snys and oriUeal inbwm. 
Min l !'V lwotluetivl Wlmli nre imvlmiis 

Snaljsh literature i Iifw (i>rosoj Amu liuriicuu'n 
Jell (l«U- 0H) aiul of 
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1828) aro somewhat more hoi'Ioiis in aim. I*. A. 
Dnlrigren tmiiNlutod Shakespeare, Calderon, and 
JIolhorc {Dane), ami wrote a good popular play 
(rhe Vermlantlm) ami memoirs of the Stockholm 
stage, Tlie poet Bilckstiflm (1S41-S6) \m written 
ftomo good lyric dramas. 

In qulto recent years a whole literature has 
grown up out of the social problems and dis¬ 
cussions of the day, especially tlie questions of 
literary vcoIIbih vers it* idealism and of tlie relations 
of the sexes. Tlie navel and the drama are the 
favourite forms of this literature; and deep earnest' 
iioas, often hitter anil pessimistic in mood, and a 
kcou spillt of contention characterise most of Its 
writers. The foromost in tldB 4 modem 9 movemeii t 
is Btriwlbovg (q,Y t ) \ his fellow-workers, or more 
frequently antagonists, are Norrloimvau (horn 1850); 
At Gcijomtnm (1838); Tor Hedbcqg {ltffll J # one of 
Hie most promising or the younger writers ; Lover- 
tin, the pilot; Anna Edgrou < 18*19), in descriptions 
ol Btockliolni society and in plays; Fm Agrell 
(1840), a playwright; Victoria Uenodlctsson or 
' Ernst Alilgrini 1 (1800-88), in the cxcolhmt novels 
Frit Marianvo and Money ; and Matilda lions 
(1852), a novelist, Molauder M868) has begun a I 
promising career as a dramatist. Two novelists | 
of promise havo enmo forward recently—.Af Holden- 
Htain ami Solum Lngorllif (Qlinta ifcrHuya Suyn) t 
Lumhjvisbj Hondoson, and Hcdonstjcnm or 1 Sigtml 1 
wijoy coiiHidomldo popularity us writers of fiction 
Ju a minor key. 

The olitof roprosontatiros of the moro special 
departments of literaburo during the 10th century 
can only ho hriolly enumerated. HistorlaiiB t Goijor 


(iuVvI, Fryxoll (q.v.h Strinnholin (1780-1820), 
liu'teHfto A.veJwvj. OdijMor (bww 

and JIAAtn; the principal historians of literature 
aro nnoted in llio bibliography subjoined to this 
article. Literary critics i Ola Hansson and the 
Finlander ViwmW. The ancient civilisation cuid 
anthruitios of Hwodon i Mon tel Inn (Imm 1849), IT. 
I 111 del) rand (1842), B. E. Ilildehrand (1800-84), 
Nilsson (1787-1888), ltydborg, and NysbrOiu. 
Church History i Cornelius {born 1828), Boutorduhl 
0795-1870), and Anjou (1808-84). In public 
affairs and economics tlie writings of II. Jiivta 
(J774-1847)» L. Jiivta (1801-72), and Agardh 
(1785-18.10) rise above tho avorngo level. Bo- 
strHui (171)7-1800) was an aide philosopher. Tho 
most popular writer* of devotional and religion b 
lmoks have been tlie poet FnuixAn, Hohartau 
(1757-1825), Wallin, and Tliomtiuilor (1708-1805). 
Fhilology boasts of Uydqvlnb (1800-78), Sllve (1812- 
711), and lllutx (1815-08); law mid jurisprudence 
of Sohlytcv (170,1-1888) and llolinborgHSOn (1704- 
1842); ethnology of ItotziuH (170G-1SOQ) j botany 
of Flies jq.v.); olioinistry of ItorraliiiH (n.v.)j and 
geographical exploration of Nordoiiskilildjq.v,). 

Kuc G, II. J. Iijuuggien, frciulw Vtttcrhelcns Htlfdcr 
(ftrr ilusttlf III:* JEM (Lmul, 1878 cl wq.); J. H. K. 
Hchllok, tU'cnak TiHtinUn}*~hi»iori^ (Btookh. 1880 eterqA; 
Fryxull, Ilidrag tU facritfos Literulur-historia (1800- 
02) i MuhnstrUm, GrnniUlrmjen of Smthi Vilterhctcna 
/fwfrirfrtflWJO (18) j Wlawlgron, tiwhjct fikOna Lilemtm' 
(18-111 -10); ami aoimilt Holnvoitzor’suhoful GmkieJUetUr 
Mtturtimvitfhcn ZticMtur 1880-801 nnd Vnamiun, 
TArobttk i tim'iyts oy Finland* JJtcmlav-hiHtorta (1887). 

SwcrtCUbOVff. EMANUBtn wiw l>om in Stock 
helm, tliiiuuny 29,1988, and me 11 

20, 1772, Ilfs father wtis Jos]u. --*, ... 

iiuQiitly Bishop of Slcara. fiwedonborg’s lifetime 


On his return to Sweden ho was appointed by 
Chari qb XII. an assessor in the College of Mine*, 
and rendered some service to that inftiuroh at 
tho slego of Fredorlkshall as military engineer. 
Tho family was ennobled in 1719, amt the name 
changed from Svedborg to Swcdenboi'g. Sweden¬ 
borg is sometimes styled Count or Jtavon. but 
oiTonoously; lio was lioltliet, though ho had a sent 
in the Hwcdiali House of Nobles as the head of 
IiIb family. His mind at this time was busy with 
mooliauloal and economical projects. Ho pubiisbed 


on a moilo of finding tho longitude at sea by the 
moon j on decimal money and menflutes; on the 
motion and position of the earth and planets; on 
the depth of tlie sen, and greater force of tho tides 
in the (tnclonl world j on docks, slnices, nnd s&It- 
workB; ami on chemistry ub atomic geometry. In 
1724 he was offered tho ppofosBnrantp of mathe¬ 
matics at Upwila, which he declined from a dislike 
of uon-pmotical science. Alwndoning desultory 
studies, ho devoted himself for ton yean* to the 
duties of his nsscHHorship and to n eyetermtio study 
of tho niotlioils of mining and smelting at homo 
ami abroad, and to the construction of a theorj of 
the origin of cronllou. Tlie result appeared at 


trated, entitled Optra Philo&ojiiica ct Ali\nmtlia. 
Tho second and tlilril volumes deeorlbo tlio best 
methods employod in bbe manufacture of Iron, 
copper, and braw, Tho first volume, entitled 
cipia t or the First Princijdcs of Natural Thhm^ 
being new AttmpU towards a Philosophical Ex- 
of Wofldy fa &u o)&)x>r&to 

dcihiolloii of mat tor from 1 points of pure motion 
prodnood immediately from the Infinite.' This 

:_£.11.„/l Tw. j1. a _ _i_ nl'J_ f. ■ 


qf Soul and Body t carrying the doctrine of the 
Prinvipia into liiglwr regions, and resolving the 
Mini into iminls of motion, the soul being treated 
ns ono In Milmltuice with %\vs nun. ■ HissatUfied 
with liis couclugiom, lie dotonnined to traok. the 
soul to its inmost recossc* in tho body. His 
Btudlos In human anatomy ai«l physiology with 
this ond in viow were omnodlod in his Monmip 
of iho Animal Kingdvni (2 voK 1741) dud lift 
Animal Kingdom (8 vob. unfinifilicd, 1744-45). 

At this point hie coursa as a natural philosopher 
wits arrested, and ho entered on his cnieer as 
spiribual fleer. Tho particulars of tho transition 
are recorded in Iris uiary lor 1743-44, and com* 
prise a variety of curio uh dreams and strange coin* 
iminings j he now professed to enjoy free access to 
tho sjnritnal world. Ho resigned Ills asscssorelrip 
in 1747, that ho might devote himself to the office 
to whioh the Lorn )md called him. In 1749 be 
made his first ]mblic uttomuco In liU new charac¬ 
ter In tho issuo in Londim of tho Heavenly 
Ai'cttm (1740-M, 8 vols, 4tc.). Hie life hencefor¬ 
ward Wflfl spent chiefly between Stockholm, Lon¬ 
don, and Amsterdam, in writing and printing a 
Tarloty of works in exposition of hie experience 
and (loctrinw. There in little in any of those 
Which in pot to bo found in outline at least in 
the Heavenly Arcana , and a note of Its con¬ 
tents may servo, therefore, os a gonoiol descrip¬ 
tion of the whole. With many digressions, tho 
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or eplritufti eenso of Gctiesh ai;cl Exodus., The 
otirly ebaptera of Genesis ore a fragment of an 
oldoT Word, presented at this day 'in .Tartafr 
oiul are an allegorical and not a literal hi 
lory. Adam signifies tlie Most Ancient Cliurbhi 
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Church, which fulling into idolatry was super- 


Joh, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, tlio Song of Solomon, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. These 
books have an edifying natural sense like other 
good productions of human an thorn, but, inasmuch 
as they do not possess tho internal sonso, they tiro 
not held to be inspired. The Scriptures are read 
in heaven in their spiritual sense, but, as that 
sense treats exclusively of God and man as a 
spiritual being, it is void of every reference to 
earthly scenes, persons, and events. By reason of 
its symbolism. of the inward sense, tho letter of 
Scripture is holy in every jot and tittle, nml has 
been preserved in immaculate perfection Bince tho 
hour of its Divine dictation. The Jewish dispen¬ 
sation having reached its period, God appeared in 
Jesus Christ) He assumed human nature in its 
humblest condition in the Virgin, wrought ib into 
conformity with Himself, 'glorified and made it 
Divine/ Tho effluence from tlio Lord’s Divine 
luypitnity in the Holy Spirit. In a sense the 
reverse of Sodnlau, Swedenborg was a Unitarian; 
he saw God in the Saviour, and regarded Him an 
the solo object) ni worship. Tho church initiated 
by tho Divino Advent came to an end in the 18th 
century, and Swedenborg witnessed the Last Judg¬ 
ment effected In the year 1707 in the World of 
Spirits. Then commenced a new dispensation, 


fine contain tho doctrine. To the objection, 
that die doctrine is strange and novel, lie replied 
that mankind were not prepared for its l'ecoptlon 
before that time, and that the early Christians 
were too simple to understand it. 

One object of his mission was the revival of tlio 
lost science of correspondences—the salon co of 
solences in the mosb ancient times. The law of 
correspondence is universal ; the natural world is 
tho outbirth of the spiritual world, and the spiritual 
world of the Invisible mental world. Unsoon ovil 
is manifested in things hurtful and ugly, unseen 
good In things useful and beautiful. Alan is a 
summary of nature; nature is man m diffusion; all 
things, therefore, in nature—lire, air, earth, and 
water—every beast, bird, fisli, insect, aud reptile— 
every tree, herb, fruit, and nowor—represent ancl 
express unseen things in the mind of man. Tho 
Scriptures are written according to correspondence*, 
and by aid of the science tlioir mysteries are un¬ 
locked. By it too. the constitution of heaven and 
hell is TBVoalea. There are three heavens, consist¬ 
ing of three orders of angels j the first distinguished 
for love, tho second for wisdom, ancl the last for 
obedience. All angels have lived on earth j none 
were created Bitch. They are men and women in 
every respect; they marry and live in societies in 
cities and countries inst as in the world, bub in 
happiness and glory ineffable. All in whom love 
to God and man is the ruling principle go to 
heaven at death. Between hcavon and boll a 
perfect equilibrium is mam turned. As there are 
three heavens so there tire three hells, mid every 
angelic society has an infernal opposite. Hell, as 
il whole, is called the Devil anil Satan j there is no 
individual bearing that name. All in whom self- 
love is the ruling motive go to hell. There is no 
resurrection of tho earthly body. Even* ono passes i 
to, his (Inal lob at death, some making a short 
< 5 ?!5Jfotwmaltoto state, designated the I 
" ouu of SjtrltB, where the good are oared of their 
superficial infirmities and Intellectual errors, and 
Where tlio ovil are stripped of all their pretences to 
goprt. Swedenborgs other notable works (all first I 


published in Latin) nro Jftaren amt Hell, Tito New 
Jerusalem anti Us Heavenly Doctrine, Anyefie 
1 VMom concerning the JH wfne Xowc aiut the Ihvuto 
Wi\sdom % Angelic Wisdom concerning the IHvhm 
Providence, The Ajtoctdypito JlcvcttM, and Tho 
Delights qf Wisdom concerning Co^ngnl Love t Ida 
whole translated theological works numbering forty 
volumes of a good steo. 

Swedenborg professed in enjoy ncquiunUiicn with 
many departed celebrities, nml some of Ida verdicts 
on cluLraotcr reverse tho oatlmales of history. Nor 
was his interenurao confined to splrita from mirth, 
but ox tended to souls from tho moon and the planets, 
Vox those visions, experienced whilst silting iu Ida 
chamber, ho had this explanation; although in 
tlio spiritual world tlioro are clearances of apace, 
there is nothing of the objective reality which hero 
divides Loudon from Mel bourne, if one si drib 
desires to boo another, tho desire installily brings 
them together. A good man is, as to his mind, In 
heaven, and an ovil man in hell j aud supposing 
tlio spiritual sight of either wore onouad—l.o, if the 
eyas of tho spiritual body, which tniimfusii mid 
animate the material ones, worn dine imaged from 
their fleshly vesture—he would see Ids spiritual 
companions and tho country whom ho would abide 
after death. 

The grand and distinctive principle of Nwrdmi- 
borglAU theology, noxt to tho uootriuo of the Divine 
Humanity, is tlio doctrine of life. God alone fives. 
Creation is dead—man is dond j and llioli 1 appar¬ 
ent life is from tho Divine presence, God In every - 


dlllbrenco is in tho recipients i by ono Ho Is not 
received In the same degree as another. A man 
more adequately manifests God than a tree i that 
is the only distinction, Tho lifu of devila Ih 
G od's presence perverted in disorderly forms. 4 AH 
things, and oaoh of them to tlio vmy uttermost, 
exist and subsist instantly from God, If tho eiin- 
nectlon of anything with llim wore broken for a 
moment it would instantly vanish j for existence 
is perpetual sulwlstencc, and preservation in per¬ 
petual creation/ By this law of life in explained 
man's self-conRcioiisncsiH, freedom, and personality 
—notions coiunuiiilcatad from (hul to man, 
Swedenborg made no attempt to OHhihlish a 
sect. Whcjiriio proclaimed the Christian Gliuivli 
at an end, his expectation was that a new rhurrh 
would ho raised up among tho Gentiles; hut Iowan Ih 
the close of his lifo lie ft) mi it his energies In atlack- 
mg orthodox theology, Catholic and rrotestmib, as 
if bent on tho eonvoision of Christian hunls, hut 
especially off northern Europe. All IiIh works wore 
written in Latin, ami rccoivod small measure of 
attention from Ills contemporaries. H wed on burg 
was shrewd In woridJy aflhJro, ofliiMo iu Mwiotv? , 
wul dwoMSMKl polihcH and finance in Urn Swedish 
Dlot like a man of Uio woiht, nml tlmt for nearly n 
score tu years after lie began to write ami nwUfbdi 
rr? * , J ie . 0,0 W ca l works. IIo wiw never married, 
"“/■let c ' ifl,, y lm1,11Ht wholly vegetarian. 

the Bwodonbnrghum, or, as bhay designate them, 
solves in tlioir coniomto capacity, ‘Tlio Now Church 
signified by the New Jerusalem In the Unvulnllmi,’ 
rim? i ftl) r> ** a dfotinet denomination in 

1788.by Robert Himlinarsh (17G0-18M), a i.rln tor In 
Uorkonwoll, who became one of tho first mini* 
torn of the body. IJio Swodonliorglaiis aecciitml 
Swedenborgs voluminous theological wrillmtH im 
containing a revelation from heaven. TUelssly 
"*■i grown stem ily but not quickly. Tho number 

lu 1 , r u,lin ,n 11,91 " ,,ih 

one In Wales, bnt nono In Ivolnml, Tlioir Oouonif 
Conferonco holds £00,431 invested on boCfof 
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vaiiouA missionary ami church uses. Thoro have 
ill ways boon a number of receivers of the doctrines 
of Swedenborg among the olorgy of the Church of 
England. Tlio iirat translator of tho Heavenly 
Amina anil many of tho otlior theological writings 
of SwqlIqiiIhm# wan the Itov. John Clowes (174a- 
1831 ), mioy oi St John’s, Manchester, for olxty-two 
years, who both In tho pulpit and in his numerous 
publications made no secret of his faith. Prom 
the Audi tliOHQ who accepted Swedenborg's teachings 
Ijayo boon divided into separatists and jiroi-HCpitral* 
juts, lu tho United States the SwedonborgiaiiH 
havo 104 rooIqUoh and 5303 members, chiefly, in tho 
northom statesj tlio largest congregation is in Bos- 
ton. In Franca, Gormnny, Switzerland, Sweden, 
JX»nmftrk v Italy, and Husain there aro Sweden* 
liorglans, hub they are bo fow and scattorod that 
thoro 01*0 but eight cougrogationH lu those countries 


tury that an edict was Issued forbidding its use. 
Mixed with lmlf tho quantity of whoat-llour it is 
said to be wholesome; tho peasantry in Italy use it 
in tlite way. 

Sweet Potato (Batatas), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Convolvuloccav & 
cdulist the true sweet potato, is a twining or climb¬ 
ing plant, with Atoms 5 or 8 foot long trailing on 


hllng those of the common convolvulus or hind- 
weed. Having been long cultivated in the tropical 
and Bub tropical countries of both hemispheres, the 
n a tiro country of tlio plant is a matter of con- 
yaoUire, It ammva to bo first mentioned by Piga* 
fetta, an author of tlio 10th century, who fontid 
tho root much used by tho Indians of Brazil as an 


limiting aiul publishing Swedenborg s ivorks, with 
a house in London, and an income of about £000 a 

S car. They havo a National Missionary Institn- 
on and olghb local missionary committees, ft train¬ 
ing college for bholr ministry, and an orplmnago, 

Ho© tho biogmMws of Hwedonborg by "Vf. 'Whlto 
(Lond. 1807), by J. J. Garth Wilkinson (1880), and 
Vcouments eontetaing ike Life find Character of StwJcn- 
boitfft by ProfeBtor 11, L, Tufol (3 voIb. 1875-77). 

Sweeps aro oats of great length used (hiring a 
calm or In utlU watov, oitlvov to assist tho milder 
or to propel the ychhoI. Boo also Ciumtcfa% 
Sw«AVNtnl(Ofl, n method of gambling by ivhich 
bov oral poifuniH con tribute each certain k takes, tho 
whole of which fail to one when ft covtain event 
happens. In tho caao of liortieracox, oiwli con¬ 
tributor gets either a liorso or a blank (by lot or 
otherwise), find tho one who kg home wins takes 
tho stakes, though often tho otlior horses that aro 
4 placed 1 Hconro a share for thorn) who Imvo drawn 
fcliuuiv Hallies and swoops aro Illegal, though con- 
Blanbly carried on without inlorfiironco from tho 
aiillinrltio» {ma (4 A mulish). The Pari-Mutuel is a 
kind of hwoi'iistalcus (hoc Hkthnci)* 

Bay. Boa lAinua. For Sweet Prior, 
hco Hohk ; ami for Swoob Flag, Calamus. 

ftwectbvcadi tho Fn-narcos (q. y.) of an animal, 
used as food; it is Uglily esteemed as being both 
delicate and nittribjdits. 

Bwect Veil [Udhvrm oth>rutttx)> a familUiT 
gardou animal plant belonging to tlio natural order 
hoguminosiu. It is a native of Sicily and other 
parts of the south of Europe, and 1ms boon culti¬ 
vated for its beautiful and fragrant ilowors in 
Brltlhli gardoiifl lor about two hundred yearn Dio 
varlotlcrt ait) voiy numorons, diatliitfimhod olnuily 
by the dittbrout shadow of colour of tlio (lowers. It 
Jh cultlvateil as a hardy annual, and is so hardy 
that it may bo sown in autumn and will not only 
withstand' tlio cold of winter in all hut tho coldest 
districts, 1ml will bloom curlier mid bottor than 
when sown only in Bpring. Bowing in the latter 
season to, howovor, iicowOTwry to rotmil© prolonga¬ 
tion of bloom. Other Hpootofi of Lathynifl arc of 
Interest olthor as ommnontal plants or tor tlio 
food for wan ov cattle which they yield. Ilio 
EvorlftBting Tea (X. ltU(folim) is ail old favourite 
in flmvor-flardens on account a! Its hfuidcozno but . 
ftconllow Ilowors. The roots of 7* intm<oaM are J 
oftton in Holland and other countries where Ip grows 
plentifully. Tho Chlakliiin Votoh (7v. aafemf ) to 
nuuslt UBOil In tivvltKOvlftiul an follow for cabtlii, 
Tlio seeds ground Into meal make palatable broad, 
but to its UHQ was asorlbod suddon attnokft of loss 
of power and rigidity of tho limbs in both men and 
Lbo lowor animals, whioh were so prevalent In the 
latter part of tho 17tli and early In the W\\ eon- 




Swoet Potato {Botutat cduUi), 


artiolo of food. It was introduced into Spain about 
1510, and tho roots wore known in England Bome 
time before tho introduction of the potato, with 
whioh tlioy were ofton confounded by tho earlier* 
writers on tho latter. English impplles iii those 
times were obtained from Spain and tho Ctinnty 
Islands, and tlio roots, when steeped in Wine or 
made into Rwootnvoate, were regarded as rcfttamtlYe 
of falling vigour, The plant i« cultivated in India, 
China, Japan, tlio Malayan Archipelago, through- 
out tropical America, and in the southern United 
States, in southern Europe, the Canary Islands. 
Madeira, and North Africa. Tho mots grow to a 
great elzo—to as much as (SO lb. weight, aeaowl- 
Fng to rtomo authorities, in Java, but tlio orflinary 
Ai'orage k from S to 12 lb. In favourable con¬ 
ditions in the United States the yiold per aero 
Is from 200 to 800 bushels. Tho taste of the roots 
is sweetish and agreeable, and they are considered 
to lw suporior to tlio common potato in flesh-lorn- 
lug matters. S, jedopa, a species of Mexico, 
though purgative, Is not the source of the tine 
jalap of tho pharnmcopcoia, as its name implies, 
out in so called on account of Ite being very com¬ 
mon in tho vioinity of the Mohican town Jalanj, 
R mntcufaio, wJiieh lifts a vort' wide goomaniito 
distiihutioa, is commonly cultivated for food in 
western tropical Africa. From tho soods of fjirether 
stHjeioB of Batatas tlio toxtile matprlal named Natal 
Cotton 1 b obtained \ it has some resemblance to tlio 
true cotton. 

1 Sweet William# f See Pink. 

I Swetdllnc, Madame (»fe Soymanof), ms 
I born at Moscow In 1782, joined, the 'Roman , 
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at i J arlfl ft uhiioub ««««*■ wi««iw*w»—-- > *<1 . > niltAni i nmKiiuf ft now uuo. •aumi- 

raiuarkftble nccnliarifcyof ft dwtanctly thoolo^osid JJ*?* VQ b^iarfcluP* Rpavrowa, aiul ovon ulurliiigH 


in a season. Tlio 
\ return to tho niuho 
% ami repair* the 
now ono. Homo- 
, and oven shirlingH 
consists of iiim* 4 *tt* p 


OQUiJK | OlIV - m m . I 

Calmnok nose and ill-matched eyes; yot alio pofl- 
sessoil a spiritual beauty and a charm of porson- 
olitv of alfogotlier nmianal kuul. Her paeaionato 
natnre had early found safety and perhaps happi¬ 
ness in rigidity of principle aud au austere love o t 
heaven; sac never Imd a child; ami aimost from 
yonth until the end her life was marked with more 
than the enthusiasm of tho convert, Yet she 
tempered tho ardonr of zealous and propngMuiiet 
orthodoxy with all the courtesy of tho great world. 
Tlio church had granted her the rare indulgence 
of r private chapel in hor house, and from the 
dialectic play of in toll cot ia the aalon alio passed 
easily to rant worship ami spiritual oonimuiuon 
with God. Hor letters and Avritings, such as those 
onJ)ld Age and Resignation, show subtle thought 
and olovatioa of tone, if scarcely distinction of 
style, but look the peculiar duum that belonged 
to lior pomonallty, and scarcely justify the enthusi¬ 
asm of hor group of friends whoso admiration soon 
passed into worship. 

Soo JI. do Falloux, Madame Smitkine^ sa Vie cl sea 
(Euvrea (2 vote. I860), and hor Lottres, by the sumo 
editor (2 verts. 1801); also Halnto-Bouvo, in tfouveaux 
Lrndit, vol* 1., and ii. Schoior, in Etudes ear la Litera¬ 
ture CantemporainCi yoI. 1. 

Swlctoilln- See Mahogany. 



Common Swift (Oypsdua opus)* 


Swift, rt gcnuB (CyiMjehm) niul family (Cypscli- Swift ( 0 . ctlpnuts) t Is randy soon In UrtHtlli, J ub 
dre) of Pioantm birds, resembling Urn swallows In is common in sum liter on all tho high immnlain- 
general appearance and habits, but most closely vangos of southern and central hurono. JMiHtwanm 
allied by anatomical Btrooturo to tho bumming- it ranges through AMa Minor ntul l worn tn nmny 


allied by Anatomical Btrooturo to tho bumming- it ranges through AMa Minor ntul l ornm tn tunny 
birds. They may be distinguished by external parts of India and Gcylon. It irt mippOHOd to browl 
diameters from swallows time: 'the swifts have in the oxtroinc Houtlnu Africa, whoro It l« cuimi ion. 
ton primaries, 110b more tlmn seven secondaries, It builds in high rocks, HumutuuuH 111 HlcoplUH, 
aud only ten tnil-fcathero, wlifto tho swallows lift vq notably in tho catliudral at Horn. It ih larger 


but 1 iioo primaries, at leant nine secondaries, aud than tho common swift, and law ah mil or nolo 
twelve tail-feathers . 1 Tlioy have long pointed ami Jlios more powerfully, 'I ho Nuedlivtailed 
wings, a short tail, and possess remarkable powers Swift (jlcanthylia cwWacuftO, an Asiatic, 
of rapid and prolonged flight. Tho MU is short, has boon twice found in England, each time m 
depressed, aud weak; the gapo wide aud fringed tho month of July, but nowhere else ill kitropo. 

1 1 !_i-l rPl.A ..Ill ^niu, A« nlll.ut- All .1 limn 1- T 4- 1. JiilllllnA.1 till 1 lllllfll. Til U,Hl (’ll.. Ill 111 Ill'll 


by bristles. Tho legs and toes aro short and weak. It is common during suuiiiior in south-wmloni 
In. dtotribut-km th& swifts we almost cuamnpoUtnn, Siberia, Mongolia, Japan, t'lmin, aiul Tibet; while 
bub are absent from Now Zealand, Two groups in winter it migrate* as far smith ns (o EiwUtii 
are recognised, (a) the Mlcropodinro, or fcruo Bwlfts, Australia ami Tasmania. Tho American Swift 
with the ilrat toe directed moie or less forwards, {Ckwtum pchtf/iva) 1 ms tho liind-loo dlrocliMl Imuk- 
and a reduced numb or of phalanges In the third wards, and the tail-foabhers stfil 1 and imintod, hh 
and fourth tooa, and ( b) tho Choiturinro, with the in woodpeckers. It Is ft smut! bird, not nlinvo J? 
first too directed haokwauls anil the normal number inches in entire lougth, hut ono foot in oxtontof 
of nlmlaugCB in tho third ami fourth toos. Tho wing. Tim ueuoral colour Ih brownish black, wltli 


Coinnion Swift {Cymclns opus) i 8 common In greenish rollactimis. tho throat 
almost all parts of tlio north of Europe and Asia under parts uniyisli brown, 'i 


almost all parts of tlio north 
in summer, t retiring to fcroj 
regions in winter, extending i 
extreme south of Africa, it 


mil whlloi tho 


land, Ite resldenco in its BUiumer nuarteiij Is muoli rook, wall, or hollow tree wlioro tho nestr i» mmlt\ 
shorter than tliat of swallowB; ami it is worthy of From Its frequently building In cliinmcyH NiIh 
notice that tbo swift is seldom to bo soon along species to known ub tlio Chtmnc/pawifl hi North 


in ite flight by tho remarkably sioklo-Bhupetl wing*, an unuaetl chimnoy in a town. Tim HwlfIdols, 
and its Blight scream is veiy t difTeront from tho gonuB Collocalia. fouml from India to tho Malay 
twltcer of Wie swallow. It is bronzed blaoldah AnjMpelago aiul in many of tlio Polyjic^iun 
bioum, with a wlilte throat i bill, toes, and claws islands, ono species ovon in MftdagaMjar. am ihti 
ii n l ftltes f its nest in holes in rooks and buildera of lSdihlo Nests hi.v,). They brood in 
WRUg i , .,?“ eft 1Il .“ 10 . of boufioa, orovloes in deep oaves and fix thoir gohttlnousJooKlng iiphIh, 

aea-olitt^ quarries, dialk-pits, and trees. The nmilo of muouA unmlxod with any vegotablo pro- 
neat U fwmed of bite of straw, dry blades of gmsu duct, to tlio walls. Tlio nest of ono of thu true 
anu benta, leathers, and other such substances, swifts (PanypUla sttucli’hioronytni) dtocovorod In' 
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Umitomata is perhaps still more remarkable, being 
composed ontfroly of the seeds of a plant scoured 
together and hung from tlio under surface of an 
overhanging rock bv the saliva of the bird. 1 The 
whole fomiH a tube 2 foot 2 inches long by about 0 
inches In diameter, The autmnee is through the 
lower ond of the tube, uml the eggs are placed on 
a shelf at the top. About the middle of the tube, 
on the axfccmal side, is a protruding onve as if 
ovorvaultlng an entrance; bub there is no hole, 
and it has the appearance oh if It was plaocd there 
on purpose in order to ducoivo some enemy, such 
as a snake or lim'd/ especially during the period 
of incubation. The Palm Swift of Jamaica 
(Micropus phwntcobia) is also a rcmarkablo nesl- 
imildcr, attaching its nest of feathers aud silk- 
notton, felted togothor. to tho surface of a Bpatho 
or of a loaf by moans of its salivary secretion. 


Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St Patrick's, and 
the greatest of Engl tali prose satirists, came of a 
Yorkshire clerical family on his co m i 8 jii iwaiu u.s. 
fnthor Jonathan’s side, whilo his *• «* Mronwutt 
mother was Abigail Erick of UuI "^ J,UI>,, 
Lciccstorshlro. JIo was tints rotated to two English 
pools, as a Hwift to Dryclon—for his grandmother woe 
nloao to tlio poet’s grandfather, and as an Erick or 
Herrick to tlio author of the Hc&perhks. Jonathan 
Swift wan boru on 80th November 1007, seven 
months after his father’s early death, at 7 Hoey’s 
Court, which formovly stood near the Castle At 
Dublin. Tho only othor child was his older sister 
ilnno. Left with the miserable) provision of twenty 
pounds a your, his mother returned to her family 
tu Leicester, leaving her sou's education to the 
oaro of his uncle Godwin Swift, who sent him 
at tho ago of six to Kilkenny School (then the 
best in Ireland h where ho luul Congreve for a 
schoolfellow, ami in 1682 entered him at tho 
ago of fourteen at Trinity College, Dublin. His 
college career was desultory, probably wild, and 
certainly unsuccessful \ and ho only obtained his 
degree spcviaU gmtid in 1090. Two yeans later tho 
turmoil of the Revolution drove him to England, 
wlioro In 1081) ha was received as secretary into tho 
household of tho distinguished. statesman Sir 
William Tcinplo (q.v,)—a distant connection of 
his mother—at Moor Park hi Surrey. His proud 
and independent nature, however, rebelled against 
the subserviency of tho occupation, and after declin¬ 
ing a captaincy of horse oiibrcd him by William 
III., who visited Temple's hniiRO, ami also a clerk* 
ship In tho Irish Rolls Ollico tendered by his em¬ 
ployer, he loft Moor Park for Dublin, whore ho 
tonic orders (deacon, October L00-1; priest, January 
1005), and was presented by tho Lord Deputy to 
tho prebend of Kilroot, nonv Pul fast, of tlio value 
of jSlOO a year. Country obseurity soon proved 
even loss to his taste than waiting upon a great 
man’s literary inspirations, ami ho was nob Horry 
in 100(1 to resign his prolxmd and accopt Temple's 
invitation to return to Moor Park and liolu him 
with his papers. By this time Hester Johnson 
(tami at Sheen, 18th March 1081)—Immortalised 
by Hwift under the name of Stolla— tho danghtor 
of a gentlewoman who aoted as companion to 
Lady GiUhitl, Temple's whlowod stator, luul grown 
up into n eharmfng, beautiful, and intelligent 
girl, and tho kindly solicitude of tho young Irish¬ 
man who guided her education was developing 
into the andurlng affection which bcoamo tho 
happiness of their two lives. Swift remained at 
Moor Park till Tom pie ’h death In 1600. when 
ho roceivod a legacy of 4100 and tho privilege of 
publishing Sir William's posthumous works (which 
ho brought out between 1700 ami 1720), His long 
resldonco lit the liouso of a cultivated man of tho 
world, despite the subordination that chafed his 
sensltlvo pride, had been useful to him. Ha had 


found leisure to study; he read enormously in 
classical and historical literature; lie had been 
brought Into personal relations with tlio king anti 
tho ministers, and had learned the business of the 
polltiolan, which he was soon to pmottae 'with 
signal success. Moreover, tho quiet retirement of 
Temple's house and tho solitude of his Irish cure 
had given him time to produeo a masterpiece and a 
brilliant tour do /orce—the Talc qf a Tub, and tho 
Battle of the Books. The fori nor is hold by sonio 
critics to be tho greatest of Swift’s satires; in stylo 
and as an artistic whole It certainly stands ilTst, In 
none of hta works is tho satire more pointed, the 
thought more vigorous, tlio language more liorvous 
and sustained. The cant of religion, tho preten¬ 
sions of lottors, tho hypocrisies or every form of 
falso virtuo or genius arc exposed with the keen 
enjoyment of the iconoclast j tho mask Is tom 
from the solemn filiams of the world amid darislvo 
laughter. Tho young gem ins rejoices in its strength. 
and spares no tiling in Its destructive work; ana 
to many niiiuta thorn is something repellent and 
sacrilegious in its handling of time-honoured beliefs 
and institutions, though no profanity waB intended. 
The Battle qf the Books t an admirable travesty of 
tho idle controveiny then waging between Temple, 
Wot ton, Boyle, and Bentley, concerning the com¬ 
parative merits of ancient and modem writer^ is 
a much slighter work, but full of exuberant vitality 
and humour. Both wore published anonymously, 
like almost all Swift's works, In 1704. 

Soon after Temple's death, failing in Ills applica¬ 
tion to tlio court for preferment, Swift became 
secretary to Lord Berkeley, one of tho Lords 
Doputics to Irolaud, and his wit enlivened tho 
society of Dublin (Justie by such jesta as the Peii- 
tion of Mrs Frances Utirris (1700), in verso, and 
tho parody of Doyle, A Meditation irjpon a Broom¬ 
stick (1704), in prose. After being disappointed 
of tho deanery of Derry, ho was given the vicamgo 
of Laracor, near Trim, in West Meath, in 1700, 
aud presented to a prolxmd in St Patrick’s 
Cathedral; and in 1701 lie took his doctor’s degree 
at T, C. D, From 1701 > to 1710 lie divided Ids 
Lime between Laracor ami London, where lie was 
employed on ecclesiastical business by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, and where lie contrived to live 
for half each year on £00. His reputation, as a 
wit, and i\ta suspected authorship or the Tale of 
a Tub and the Battle of tho Books (to say nothing 
of his earliest publication, the Dissensions in Athens 
and Jioinc, a defence of Lord Berkaley, 1701), 
assured hta position in society and lit the clubs 
ami collco-hoiiBCH, whore ho constantly spent his 
evenings with Addison, Howe, Prior, Congreve, 
and every one else worth meeting, and found him¬ 
self over more and more in request He now wroto 
hta humorous squibs on the unlucky almanac- 
makoY, Partridge, under the pseudonym of Isaac 
BiokeratafT, anuvindicated Ills position and opinions 
ns a churchman (soroly damaged hy tho free spook¬ 
ing of the Talc iff a Tub) In the Argument to Breve 
tho Inconvenience of abolishing Christianity, the 
Project for tho Admncment qf Religion^ and the 
Sentiment a of a (Jhurck of England Man (all In 
1708), At Laracor he burned himself with improv¬ 
ing the vicarage, ohuroh, glebe, and garden, of 
wliich ho was fond. 'I stayed above half tlio 
time/ ho sayw, ( iu ono scurvy acre of ground, and 
I always loft it with rogret/ Tho regret was 
heightened by the circumstance that 'Stella/who 
had come to Ireland with her companion, Rebecca 
Dlagley, by Swift's advico, after Temple's death. ■ 
passed much of her time botween Trim and 
Dublin. , , i , ■ > 

For tho next, three years, from September 1710, 
to June 1718, Swift was chiefly in London, inoos* 
santly engaged In political work,' ThoAVIugs had 
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<tone nothing fov him, ftttd Uo datmtoS theirja - 
policy nnd flieir views on the church establish¬ 
ment. The Tories, on the otlior l«M>d, were full 
of civility And deference* and longedtown m» 
pungent pen to their cause. Moreover, Swift uas 
ramn&lW attracted by the character of Harley, 
tho Lora Treasurer. and a warm frwmdslup sociii 
sprang up ho tween these utterly dissimilar natures, 
jfo Swift abandoned his neutral position t and 
liecamc a Tons and taMng over the editorship of 
the temVti', which hod languished in its early 
days under Balinghroke and Attorhury, converted 
it into a deadly weapon of attach against the 
■Whigs. Swift’s Examiners, thirty-three in number 
(November 1710 to June 17H), HW almost bo said 
to have created the ' leading article and established 
the power of tho press. They are not remarkable 
for rhetoric or elonuence, but are simple plain 
trenchant statements of policy and criticisms or 
opponents, flnch as the honest country squire could 
understand, and would have made himself if he liad 
known how. The Iwokbone of Swift’s policy was 
denunciation of the war party as a ring of n hig 
stock jobbers, who caved nothing for tho country, 
bn* oat of salMntere&b played into tho hands 
of the Emperor and the Allies, Ho urged this 
view, together with his firm belief in the landed 
interest and the establishment, in nniuorous 
brief and telling skits and broadsides in prose 
and varso, besides several elaborate argumenta¬ 
tive pamphlets, such m the Acfotce to the Octo¬ 
ber Club (1712Jj Bernard on the Bcinier Treaty 
(1712); and the Puttie Spirit qf the Whtgs , a 
crushing reply to Steele's Crisis (1714) j but no¬ 
where so ably and forcibly as in his political 
masterpiece The Conduct qf the Alike, published 
on November 27, 1711, of which the second edition 
was sold out in five hours on December 1, and a 
seventh edition reached In tho new year. Those 
writings undoubtedly contributed to the overthrow 
of klcribotough wad the conclusion of tho peace of 
Utrecht In 1713. Among slighter satires of this 
time may be mentioned The virtues of Sid Hamel 
the Magician's 7?^ (1710), directed against Godol- 
pliin, and the Windsor Prophecy (1711). Swift was 
also engaged proper Ing his History of the Last 
Four Years of Queen Anne, ft laboured production, 
which was not published till much later j ami he 
also win to, under his own name, a Proposal for 
correcting, J-e, the English Tongue (1712), which 
Includes the oft-suggested notion of a national 
academy of letters. His life during those three 
eventful and laborious yearn is minutely reconlod 
in Ills wonderful Journal to Stella, the most faith¬ 
ful and fascinating diary tho world has over soon, 
in which all his hones aud fcavB, his daily work 
and occupations, liis mowing inlUienco with 
ministers, everything in short that lie did and all 
that he thought, are set down in perfect honesty 
and with no thought of publication, but only for 
the sympathetic interest of hits Ufe-companhm 
Hester Johnson. High affairs of stato mingle 
with playful tenderness and the Bweet familiarity 
of the 1 little language, 1 with a natural charm and 
frankness which make the Journal unique. 

Swift's reward for his unwearied labour on bo- 
half of the Tory administration was poor onough. 
He liad throughout kept Ilia indopondonco, and 
declined to accept the pay oF the government Hko 
a lured hack. Ho waited for ecolosiasfcicnl prefer¬ 
ment ; but the queen would not bestow a bishopric 
on the author of tho Tah of a Tub. At lost 
in the ©yil days that preceded the fall of tho 
ministry lie was given the Deanery of St Patrick’s 
at Dublin (April 1718), though ho would rather 
have been sent anywhere else. A year later the 
crisis camo; Harley (now Earl of Oxford) resigned, 
the queen died, tho Whigs clime into oflice, and 


Swift's prospect of political influence in Loudon was 
eono forever. .. _ , 1( „ , .. 

A romantic opieodo in Iuh London life luwl been 
Uio passion ho liutplvod in Entluir A aiilimiarlgli 
(b. lifch February 1UU2), whom in hl» rami fnbliian 
lio called 1 Vanessa/ a young girl whom lift grew 
to know intimately at her moUiorVi Iiihihu In 
London in 1700-18. Ho had a fatal habit of play- 
lug tho mentor to worn on without looking to tue 
consequences, and there can bo na doubt that ho 
behaved with little oironmspootion in his vumliuHH 
with Vanessa. When ho wont to Ireland nIh; 
followed him, and lived emnotlmcH at Dublin and 
sometimes at a place she had inherited at (.ul- 
■bridgo. Whothor Swift wiw marriod to 1 Htidla or 
not (and thoro is no satisfactory evidence fori ho 
alleged marriage in 1710), tho \nvmm of 
! 1 Vanessa * In Turnstile Alloy, ami nf Htolln In 
Ormond Quay, on tho other side of the Uuvv, 
must havo been extremely ombanawdng to Urn 
solitary tenant of tho Deanery botwuon the iwu i 
and thoro is no donbt that lie tried to repress 
Vanessa’s passion. Bho died of a consumption In 
1728, and by hor t oat am out-ary dircollons Swift’* 
metrical version of Uioir romance was published, 
with the title Cadcnies li.o. lkcanus\ and Vmcmt 
(1720). But what hl» real rohilloim wore with the 
two women, why ho did not marry, or, if lie did 
eventually go through tho luoro connwuiy with 
•Stella,' os tho legend tolls, why he kept his mar¬ 
riage a profound saavat, and why tliuy never lived 
together, remain mysteries still, in spile of more 
than ono plauBiblo explanation. The theory 
that ho holicYod himsolf tainted with hered¬ 
itary madness, supported by iho fad that he 
suffered from luystevumn attacks tu the head duo bo 
a discaso In the oar, appears lo furnish tho bent 
clue to his dotorinlnalloii to abjure the privilege of 
fatherhood j and another roawin for his itlisbliiimnt, 
compatible with this, 1ms been deduced from Urn 
foot that ha menu to have never expeiieuced tlu- 
onlinaiy emotion of passion. Whatever his ]musing 
feeling for 'Vanessa/ Llioro can )k> mi doubt tlnu 
ho was devotedly attaohod to 1 Hlolla* lo hur dying 
day (28th January 172H), and that in all hoiihuh 1ml 
one few women havo Ihjou letter loved. 

When his liopOH of furtlior political work In 
England were demolished by the aceossion nf King 
George ami tho Whigs, .Swift, now a limn of forty- 
seven, retired to IiIh donnory, and with tho excep¬ 
tion of tv/o journeys to England in 17211 nnd 172/. 
and occasional vIhHb to friends in Ireland, remalimd 
there for nearly thirty years. But political influ¬ 
ence and activity wore essential to Ms masterful 
nature, and accordingly ho tlovotod his energies to 
tho wrongs of Ireland, which wore then very real 
indeed. Ho did this from no lovo of llio land of 
his exile, nor out of Rympnlhy with the trim Irish; 
iw considered Dublin merely ‘agornl enough plain- 
to die in/ and his voica was raised cliiolly on In-luilf 
of the narrow Ireland of the EnglMiry. lie de¬ 
fended Ireland only out of 4 a perfect hatred nf 
tyranny ami oppression’ wherever it was found. 
Nevertheless his ungracious mediation and Ids un¬ 
palatable home-truths boro marvellous frillUlmmgh- 
out the country; ho created and guided popular 
opinion and for a whilo made it a power; ami the 

5 onerous impulsive populace worshipped him. Ills 
nsh tracts (of which the famoiiR Drupicr's Lettmt t 
1724, directed against a AttpiKwod fraudulent intro- 
unction of a ooppor ourroucy known ns 'Wood’s 
halfpence j tho Proposal for the Universal Use of' 
Irutfi Manufactures, 1720 \ ami the andachms 
Modest Proposal for utilising children ah articles of 
food, 1720, are aiuong thelicst examples) pohrohh all 
the menfcs of his stylo and method, Iuh inlloxihle 
Joglo, his delightful rodnoLions to aiwunllty, his 
burning passion, UU tremendous acorn, mnl his 
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nnspivrlni' vlrnlauco in attack. Hu brought the 
law npon mu printer mora Lliui onco, but no won 
tlia 'Wood’s halfgionce’werusnniirossodi nncl 
tho Lord-nontenant had to coiifoas tfowl-liiiiuouiiidly 
that Iio governed * by porniiaHton of Dr Swift.’ 

Besides Ida IrUh tvactn, a good deal of light 
verse—novor rhlng to the level of true poetry, and 
often exceedingly ooarao—and hie Polite Conversa¬ 
tion (1738), a witty parody of small-talk, and 
Directions to Servants, a savage satire on menial 
incapacity, tiwlffh Irish perlou is no tab I o for the 


EimuHflnrinl 




Guilt vers travels appealed in 1720, and was imme¬ 
diately in Iho mouth of all the world This 
Immortal Satire noods no description or criticism. 
In it wo sac Swift’s genius in iU full nialnrity, 
loss impetuous and (lory than la the Title of a T\a>, 
but Stomor. more earnest* moro ninjofttio in its 
worn. It la tho terrible oariiONtnoss of Swift’s 
indignation at the cant and slmms of the world 
that gives his work its unique force and fire. 
Hut with all its deadly satire Gulfivcr is a wonder¬ 
ful Htory-bouk, and its daring fancy joined to a 
strange sobriety and plausibility, its bizarre sKtua- 
lions, Uh inherent possibility, amt ita delightful 
playfuluuss make lb a classic favourite with 
children, as well ns men, to whom the scouigo is 
more apparent than tho jest. Swift's stylo is horo 
scon in Its perfection j pointed ami direct, simple, 
irniwmllno, absolutely mio from all'cetation, logical 
and lucid, it always says just what it means, with 
never a word wasted; its shafts hit tho mark fair 
iu tho centre with unerring precision, 

Of Ills llfo dining his biter years a record is found 
in his voluminous correspondence with English 
friondH Hko Popo, flay, Arlmbhuut, llolinghroko, 
and ms Irish crony, I>r Hherliltm, to name no more. 
Ah lettere alone l/hey are quite admirable j but 
iih biographical material* tlioy aro priceless. No 
man was Ktauncher in his friendships than Swift, 
ami In spile of Ids bit tor moods he hardly over 
lo.it a friend They wero all ho had to live for 
aftm 'KtoMaV death, except ids duties and cluui- 
tloH among tho poor In the Liberties of St Patrick, 
where he wtu adored. His life lmd become very 
lonely and sad, and ho dwelt in oonstant dread of 
that mental overthrow which ho folb was earning. 
In 1740 his bruin disease drovo him to tho verge of 
madness, hut after two veam clouded by periods of i 
tnispualcahlo torment uc sank into a helpless, 
snoucliluHM lethargy, and so gradually faded out of 


and Anal torpor oaino to an end 11)th October 1745, 
when tho most) commanding Into! loot of his timo 
poHHinl from its dreary prison of imlmdllty to whore, 
iu tho words of his own opltaph, his mm vulignatio 
cor ultcrius iaceran ncquit; and tho body of tlio 
grout dean was laid boride ‘Stella.' In tlio Hamo 
grave, In the cathedral over wldoh ho had reigned 
for thirty yuars. 

The RfcwuWa wUtioa of tlm TForLi of Swift to flir 
Walter Montt p « (IU voIh. Iiilin, 1814; 2d ml 1824b which 
Jlioludufl niOHb oF whnt war valutihlo in tlio oarfior oul- 
hated trill lions of ITmyIcch worth ami ShoHdnn, hub wliloji 
htimdrt in nued of a thorough revision. Nmnoroua walufl- 
ttoiis from hli) workrt have been made j amongst them arc 
tliOKu by tho pivaont writer, In two volumes, Prose Writ - 
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i with a lawyer’s acumen in Blackirwd's Magazine, Mny 
who deoldes against it. For separate 
editions of Swift's works, anil whoro pro nerved, see Notes 

mtraitB ofSwifUre to^o mumS B^Sdlofa^ilbrari^ 
Oxford, by J e rvan, at the Deanery of St Patriot, at 
“SSf 1ll W°< ln Lord Omef a Jtcutarfo, and in Nlchote 
mlitlon of the works, 

Hwllly, IiOutUf, a long narrow inlet of the 
Atlantic on the north coast of Donegal, Ireland, 
entors between Dunn(T Head on the east and Fauna 
Point, on which there Jb a lighthouse (Jbced light 
visible 14 Tidies), mi the west A second lighthouse, 
on Pnnreo Head, lias a fixed light visible for 13 
jjdlea. Tlio entrance is protoctcd by forts. Lough 
Swilly paiiotrntDA about 25 miloa inland, and has a 


BmaH town of Uiiiicuina, much resorted to for rtca* 
bathing, On tta mtwB a Brooch fleet imtW llom- 
oar b was destroyed in 1798 \ iuid not many yoara 
Intor H.M.S, Smdunha foundered at the on trance 
in a storm. 

ftwlllllillnjfr Prom time immemorial tho great 
usefulness of swimming has been universally 
acknowledged, and the coho with which tho art 
of supporting tho human body iu water can 4?o 
acquired iB a statement ns old as the hills. Tlio 
absolute correctness of tho assertion that there 
is no difficulty In the way of the individual who 
would baconio a swimmer is open to question, but 
it Is certain that the number oc those wire surmount 
nil obstocloa grows larger yoar by year. This Is 
due In no small measure to the greatly inovoaned 
facilities for tho pursuit of this most healthful and 
pleasurable pastime altonlad by the erection of 
many additional and improved public baths j also 
to tho extensive encourogeiuont the sport receives 
from the numerous swimming clubs in existence. 
Valuable aid is given to those willing to know how 
to swim by such works as Wilson's Swimming 
Instructor; but there Is no toaohing equal to that 
which is to bo obtained In the water with a pro- 
flclont ns guldo. Tlie punirs every movoinonc Ib 
: watched, mistakes pointed out, and a bad stylo 
avoided—a great thing if one wishes to share in 
the dollglits of ooinpctibion, of which there are now 
so many oppoibunitlas. No gimtor stimulus was 
evor given to an art than Captain Matthew Webb 
gave to swimming when he crossed the English I 
Oliannel ln tha water, llew stupendous tho feat 
Is le explained by tho timo it occupied. Starting 
from tlio Admiralty Pier, Dovor, on AugiiBt 24, 
1873, Webb swam or floated for Ql h. 45 in., In 
wliloh time he roaohod Calais Sands, where his 

i oumoy ended* lly this foot, the greatest recorded, 
lap tain Wobb (drown od in 1883 in ins attempt 
to BM’iin through the Niagara Rapids) made him- 


hy SJi* Horace Davenport, who held the title or 
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August 24,2875; D nillw, Miss Emily Parker, 2 h. 
24 in. 80s., In Thames (with tide), Septwnbe* 18, 

ia« . ei ii— iw. _An^ Ti:„U 


1 n, 4 tu. sa b., iq rnainea twun uuoj, uuiy ao, 
1870 j 5 miles, Miss Lizzie Gillespie, 1 li, 20 in, 7 ft., 
in liver Tuy, Dundee (with tide), August ZfiSO ; 

2 miles, K. T. Jones, 25 on 22} a,, in Thames, 
September 10 , 187“2 j 2000 yawls, J. B, Johnson, 
34 m. 80 s., in Serpentine lake, August 1875; I 
mile, E, T. Jones, 25 m. 22 | s.» in Thornes, Scptem* 
her 10 ,1877s The different between swimming in 
open vatev ami in a lath in exceedingly great, 011 
account ucG only of tlio lower temperature of the 
former, kut «fco because 0 / the advantage turning 
and pnahing off nt each end of the bath gives tho 
swimmer. In HoUingwmrth Luke <m August 23, 
1884, J. J. OaUta »vam a mile in 2fi m. lftj s. t * at 
Lambeth Baths (40 ywda long) the same swimmer, 
on October 28, 1885, did the distance in 27 m, 3 ^ ft. 
Again, it took Collier 15 nt. 44 s. to twin 1000 
yards in HoilingwovtU Lakes while at Lambeth 
Botha, West minster, the distance was, on October 
1?. 1890, sworn by J. Nuttall in 13 hi, MJ fl. Tho 
difference in the times for half a niilo In coin mm* 
tr'eJy greater ; but- this may not be so rent as tho 
figures indicate. In Holfiug worth Loho Collior 
took Ihti, 46i a. j at Lambeth Bath the time made 
by J. Xutt& 1 J to ISflO was 12 min. J9| s. TJjq beat 
amateur time for half a mile (13 ro. <m h.\ in 
ojAen water was done by S, \Y. Gimaeloy* at 'iW, 
near Groins tor, an July 18, lm. A quarter of a 
mile was swum by J. tfinney In Blackpool Until In 
f m * ?L* 1 Lambeth. Nut tall swam 400 yards in 


England ho Itccamo closely associated wllii I)anto 
BosBotti and William Morris, and his life ban 


MU9DUULI (IIIU TT *41141411 1HUI1 *19, l* Hi I llin 11119 min 

tlionccfoi'tli been that of a mail of lotlova and bun 
been mainly Bpent in London. FUh llwt book, n 
tragedy cnutlod The Quecu Mother amt Ihmm ttmf, 
.—' lJ< - u-J 1,1 ,4,fl1 hub did not owitu nuuli 


woe published lu IH 0 L L... .. ... ... 

attention. Ib was o lb or wine with A It dun tit in 


(ovwuuiwui *v wiwi n JVH -.j( iitf,f.r.r r/t 

Calycton, which Appeared In 1804, and proved llml 
a new singer with tvn cxijuiKltu lyrical gift Inal 
arisen. Mr Bwiuliume M« mwIiiwjiI mo pwuii of 
similar length so full of JwautioH ah AUdtmta; ainl 
tliero are some, and these, perhaps nob tlio leml 



5 in. let b, 100 yards were swum in 1 m. 84 s, by 
J. Haggerty t hut the Blackburn Bath in which frhfe 


- S f —'Vi il 4 JUHJ 111 H II 1 U 11 Biua 

was done was only 20 yards long, The best time 
for Lambeth Baths in I m . 6 J f., mtuh W J. Nntta.ll 
on September 24,1888. It took him 1 m. &, to 
co ?w?i^ e i , ! * tonce ^ n HoJIiiigworCJi La ho. 

+l 7,18M, a umcli disputed question was 

ute wngtti or time a person could remain under 
-P a t date gheo J, 'Fhmoy. jn ft tank 
^ Theatre of Varieties, London, 

«mRtaed balow tlia mufoai 4 uv 20 ^,, which time 
jnl{ protpMsriievw ba e^nailetf, the ncoiiwt otohmicIi 
\ n« If 111 ® 18 1 e - ®.» Septowbor 27, 1880, by 

va«T« ^ s ® Mts swmn 113 

JMkw 1 foot in caohiwa under wntov. This ho tlid 

\M^rSof*L, 1 ,W lpf* fflnekppol. in n both 28 
t Tho best plunge or Btandhur 

ilnnis* hn' , -° ay ’ NV l cIj 1,w . to ^ fcopt lace down- 
y orda . hnyrng no proRreiBive notion imputed to 

tbe««lifc^G ‘a ? C y » dl «> to 

cDeotcrutoi It, A. Dlako, who on Octolwr 10 .1888 

SJw tl d 76 foot 7 in«h«. A moii i 

SSS ffn* b? w> i» rf0 5 , »“«« mitybe montloneil 
f?'? 1 ?’ v,wlttvcd from Rnnoorn Brldee 

Zs^aNMUBBA-.Ba; 

•eventy-flve coins from tho fmttom of a tenk hi. 
bniKls being tied behind his back. ’ U * 


W "V.ssm XHV Vi U/HHIIHIMl H Mfl 

deservedly far Joss HuccoHsnd, amt fji JHdi) tho IIrwi» 
series of Poem and lUillmh au’aUmmd a Hiiirm of 
ndraao crJMcbun, Tbo imtory >vtm \w Uvu main mi- 
jiwbj but one m* two of Uio plocuH had IujUiw mi, 
have liccn written, itiul tho language of others wiw 
now and tJieii encli an to giro n wUmv of y 

to tho striotures priHSml on tho l«iok. The lUnnJt 
pioces, Jlcujicria, Uyliw, A Match, 27m Utinlm. aj' 
Frmririnc, tho //>mi to l>rmvinm\ The Trittnuth 
of Imxa— thews, to nnmo hut Uioho, worn ji riunujv 
tion to stmlonts of Knglish verse. Tho writer Ht-ruok 
a note whloli none Inul struck Imfom Vim miifhb 
objeofc, and now and thou rightly object, tu the 
wofcl* tone of certain liAHHngos, but Dims iviw 
no rpslsting tho ]yiin Jlro ami tho eonsniiilnalu 
artistry, tho lnugnillcetioo of Lho rhythm, the now, 
strong© sweetness of tho umrin. A nf 

My iippeawd in !Hfi7 ami an Ode m the l'm> 
c/aumtwji of tho French JtqmWe in 1871. lly 
tlm puMIcatij)H In the JnMoryw <'* hfiik 
Snnmo Mr Bwbilmmo w-nu amdu uNpuscd to mb 
auro, esU'avftgftnfc in part ami hi jmirt nut tin- 
i j Tl\ove 1 h i«udi mUuliulilc vouhv- liny 
and ringing and toohnlitnlly perfoet- dn tlio volunir • 
!t couUurn nowuvei> no sucli fu>mliiatiiig umHior* 
pieces of lyrio art as tho best of llm Item ttud 
iii i kf n 2 fc ? \ nmri >TDndcifft llm imHUeal oididuim 
bold by Mr bwinhumoiU tiw time of im ai»ipj«j. 

to visionary mid crmlo, and in 

nO ill Mini lnrnliinnvnfnlii „i,o n .l f.. usni i 1 ,• « 


i ^ w ’V» 'wiviiwtihhi ur... 

boMtonintompenitolvni^o.l, 1 « ]«?( Ji,.2i«l«-rt 
BtMlm iBn ntteoked Oiutttf lhHxeitl tiud MrKwIn- 


(1^3), B ™ h cSbtebt-f^S 


me isari of AslibumJuun « 

tF£'” s»SiiS 


' ,i. — v, ‘jT tww Air owiii* 

80 2 f » " f tho nicgwl iiimtond lumtmmy 
oEHwlrvetsq, tlmaconfro's vaiuphlut, TheFkxl/ti 
ffjool, drawing forth iv oonntar |Munj,hlo(., Umirr 

long dirouiclo play, without any attempt at theai rm 
,lto ' Yk tourti, m fat iw midor- 
fttood by tlio poe^ madfl the nrimtuy (iui>hI 
appenml Jn 1674; Frcv/ithei/s, n Mohfo hrii* dmj/m! 

n imummeh ns It wus 

wilttoii with great cxaatitnilo (ovim m to tlm immWw 


y**!?i A Century of JtmtmMn; Murim FitUmt • 
Lomne, arhynual traj^iiy ; Tvidmai of lumHutx*' 

Jft. LVE5^J2®! J?. 'JWIIh)»|/ own,IK, J 


&«» 3R 



in ifi# toL £ # ‘TO < n «K«wm Ufa , 

ColorhlKeTn^otftism^^ 
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in Poiio ft» in Webster, in Anthony Trollop a as in 
Cyril Tourneur. The gcutua of Victor Hugo, how¬ 
ever, has Ikjuii unto him even as a siren, Ids idolatry 
of tho gniftfc romanticist not only finding expression 
in immoderate eulogy, but prompting him now 
autl then to bclittlo tho works of other jioets— 
most notably bhoso of Alfred do MiiHHct, The 
merit* ami defects of his proso stylo wore at first 
almost equally striking. lie abused hie magnifi- 
cent command of epithet, ho wab Biinor-onipliable, 
and ho frequently employed figures which are only 
admissible in verse. These defects are much less 
conspicuous in his later essays, and in Ida finest 
passages It would bo hard to excel the splendid 
glow and ornate grace of tho diction and the stately 
mould of tho sentences. 

Mr ftwlnl in mo is tho greatest metrical inventor 
in English literature. Other pools have equalled 
him In molody, hub none ofchoi’ ( has revealed the 
tunefulness and pliancy, tho majesty and grace of 
the English speech In such a varioty of lyrical 
forms. Ho can impart dignity and distinction to 
bhu simplcKt iiioomuto, ami move with faultless 
cuho in the most elaborate, llo can tako a thing 
l\ku tho vowmhjl, a form which seemed to lie only 
adapted for Ingenious trilling, and render it a 
sonorous instrument for brooding thought or im- 
pnsMoned imagination. He can glvo rapid and 
graceful movement to heavy-laden, long-drawn 
metres which othor artists In vorso would it ml mi- 
worknhly cntnhvouH. Ho can stir tho blood by tho 
rush and resonance of a battle-chorus, or ohami 
tho oar by the mnsic of a lovo-lyrlo as ewoob os 
the songs of spring. Ilia music is liko no other 
man's, and whofclior the yofmm arc running lightly, 
inarching proudly, or swinging impetuously, tho 
music Is alike irresistible. He has Isicn accused of 
tautology and uksonrlty, and ovouof drowning sonso 
In sound. Ho lias no doubt a tondonoy to uso 
rednmlaut phrases and unfamiliar inversions, and 
to oarry all iteration to excess. Hut tho charge of 
obscurity 1ms hewn generally urged in Ignorance of 
hln aims and from mlsappreoiation of his omfts- 
nmnslitp. With the possllilo exception of GAmrd 
do Nerval, bo is tho modem poefa whoso ainiH and 
methods approach most closely to tho musician k 
Vague Mr Hwinhnrno sometimes 1st hub ho Is so 
most ofton of artistic intent. Words whioli may 
at first scorn pleonastic and oven meaningless aro 
discovered on further reading to havo been inserted 
with del lento art to deepen tho impression of 
mystery or licauty which tho writer sought to 
RuggCHb by tho verbal music of a given iwwsogc. 
In dealing with nature his endeavour is not to 
produco a minute transcript, but to render tho 
spirit of a hcciio, to oatoli ami convoy the elusive 
haunting soorob of its loveliness or its terror. 
The Harden of Ogtnodorc Admirably Illustrates Ids 
descriptive method, Y r ou fool ftb first as if tho 
moaning of certain phrases were escaping yous 
hub as you road, tho charm, at onco daunting and 
seductive, of tho wonderful sea-hall—the magic 
of tho lovely crimson glimmer anil of tho gloom 
which seems to dilate almvo tho ldnck silent 
water—is homo In upon you by the suggestion of 
tho music, tho subtle verbal colouring and shading, 
the proinwUtnlod vagueness of certain Hnca, as It 
could novor have boon by any number of direct and 
minute descriptive touches. Tho poem is as perfect 
in onu way as Keats’s Hymn to Pan is in another. 
Of all our poets Mr Bwmbunie is tho poet of tho 
son. llo knows tho ocoan in all its moods) ho lias 
rendered with equal porfeotion tho revel of storm¬ 
ing snrgofl, tho magnificent rolling of doop-sca 
billows, tho soft glow of tho howere of tho water- 
world, tho bojiruouh delight of ft swimmer swim¬ 
ming nut as tho morning breaks over tho groan 
rippling deep. His versatility lms not yet gained 


duo recognition. Ho has dealt with tho mast verb 
I ous subjects and drunk inspiration from tho most 
various sources; ho has worked as a lyric, a norm- 
I tivo, and a dramatic poet; in style he has ranged 
from tho most oniate manner to tho most austere. 
None of his later volumes can awaken tho de¬ 
light with which his readers greeted tho outburst 
or soariug song ami lyrio flro in Atalantu. Tho 
ioy of that surprise can never bo renewed. And 
In splendour of rhythm, In witchery of phrase, in 
passionate Imaginative glow tho last scries does 
not and could not well surpass the first series of 
Poems and Ballads. Jlut in nobility of aspiration, 
width of sympathy, anil bracing love of natuio 
tho advance is indubitable. In tho early poems 
(saving Atalarita) tho air was too oftou os that 
of a hothouaoj it was enervating to linger in 
tho society of Police ami Yolanda and Juliette. 
Hut tho old languor ami pessimism lmve passed 
away; the mournful amorist of tho First Senes, the 
indignant robol of Songs before Sunrise, has become 
tho exultant singor of the son and the sea-wind, the 
high-hearted lyrist of tho great deeds and imperial 
destiny of England, In tho early poems we were 
transported to tho door-out, clear-coloured hills of 
Grcoco ami tho drowsy garden-closes of the south; 
In the latest wo hoar tho night-wind rushing over 
the ‘nilrkmuir bides’of tho Scottish Ilonlor and 
the Tyne roaring in spate. Mr Swlnlmmcfe plays, 
setting aside Atulunua aro of far inferior Import* 
aiico to his lyrics, though they contain nobio 
pnssogcH of nootry, and though in one character, his 
Mary ratuart, ho lias Achieved a triumph of dramatic 
creation, lb is ns a lyrist In smno ways unsur¬ 
passed that Mr Swinburne will hoop a place in 
English llloraturo. 

Swindling* See Fuaitd. 

Swimloit, a town of Wiltshire, 77 miles W, of 
London and 20 ENE. of Hath, consists of Old 
Bwlmlou [Svhulum in Domesday), on on omlnonoo 
U mile S M and Now Swindon, which originated 
in tho traiiBforonoo hither in 1841 from Wootton- 
llassott of tho engineering works of tho Groat 
Western Hallway, Tho former is rathor a pictur¬ 
esque place, with a good Decorated parish church 
(robnilo by Sir G. CL Bcotfc in 1851), a town-hall 
(1862), assembly rooms (1850), and n corn oxohnngo 
(1807) | Now Swindon lms a moclianics’ institute 
(1848), a theatre, &o. Pop. (1801) 6860; (1881) 
22,3741 (1801) 82,840 (0045 in Old Swindon). 

floo J. K JftokRon'a Swindon and Its Neighbourhood 
(1801), and tho English, ill May. for April 1802. 

Sivine. SoePia. 


Swlncmthule* a fortified seaport of Prussia, 
oil Usedom Island, ab tho entrance of the narrow 
channel of Swine, connecting tho Grosses Half 
(into which tho Odor Hows) with tho Baltic. It Is 
yearly entered by nearly 600 vessels of 220,000 
toils burden (one-third British), and lms valuable 
fisheries and excel lout sea-hatlung. Pop. 8020. 

Swing* a cognomen assumed by Bonders of 
threatening letters during tho period when the 
irritation or tho agricultural 1 abuurors of England 
against their employers was at its height, namely 
from 1880 to 1883. Tho cause of this misunder¬ 
standing arose from a wide-spread belief on tfio part 
of Lho labourers that tho uso of machinery would 
groatly losson tho demand for labour, nua conse¬ 
quently produce a general veil notion of wages ; it 
was also Intensifies by tho savage severity with 
which tho game-laws wore enforced, awl by other 
hardships to which the' labouring classes in tho 
country considered themaolvea unjustly aubjooted i 
As dferegiutl by landlords or farmers of' the 
domands contained in these threatening lotters wo a 
constantly followed by the bum tug or stacks and 
farm-buildInga, tho employers of labour booaniei so 
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terrified tluit in very many cases almost implicit- 
obcdionce was paid to tlio diotatw of Cuptaw 
Swing.' 

SwilltOJl, (1) a town in tho West Biding of 
Yorlwliire, 5 miles NNL. of Kutherbam. It lias 
manufactures of bottles, Iran, pottery, &o. Pop. 

0697.—(2) A town of Lancashire, 4* miles 
WNW. of Manchester, with cotton-unite ami bnck- 
ilolds. Pon of Swinton and Pendlcbury urban 
sanitary district [ 1S71) 14,052} (1001) 20,107. 

Swiss OuanlSf a celebrated corps or reunion b 
of Swiss mercenaries In the Branch army of the old. 
rlgfme, constituted 'Gardes’ by royal decree in 
1010. Mercenaries as they were, they wore over 
unswerving in their fidelity to the Bourbon kings, 
and their courage never blazed move brightly than 
on the steps of the TnlJeries, lOtli August 1702. 
They lroil been ordered to leave Parte by a decree 
of the Assembly on July 17th, but hud not vet 
teen sent farther than their barracks, when 
on August 0th, in anticipation of insurrection, 
they were ordered to march to the Tuileries. 
Michelet gives their number as 1380; Chal lam el, 
Pollio, and Marcel in Le BaUdUoti du J)i& A out 
nfi& 1) as 1200; Louis Blanc as 950; Mortimer- 
Ternaux as 600 to 950. But the number may now 
be taken definitely as nearly 800, Including the 
ordinary guard of the king (see Captain do Darler's 
MB. midirn printed by Air II. Morse Stephens in 
Eng. flirt* Jteuieio for April 1887). In anticipa¬ 
tion of a storm Mandat nail made admirable ar¬ 
rangements to defend the palace, but the National 
OmvrdaivatevnteMNS'Ub tAwtaawgentu, uwl Mwwlat 
Jiiiiiself was nmitlered on tlio steps of the Hotel do 
Vllle, whither he hod gone by the king's commaud 
on a summons from the municipality. Meanwhile 
q, growing mob under Sun terra, with the famous 
500 men or Marseilles at their head, marched on tho 


on a summons from the municipality. Meanwhile 
a growing mob under San terra, with tho famous 
500 men or Marseilles at their head, marched on tho 
Tuiterfcs. But bofore they reached tho palace 
Boeder er had nerauaded the kin if to leave the 
iSjilerics and place himself and the royal family 
under the protection of the National Assembly, 
Ho was accompanied thither by 150 Swiss, besides 
two hundred gentlemen and about a hundred 


pvtM'i r*TTTn n^-i 


orders, uncertain what to do. ami when Wcstor- 
mann with his Marseillais and a raging mob made 
their way through tho gate of tire TiUtavles and 
across the court the 050 Swiss under Captain 
Durler faced them on tlio great fttalrca.se, knowing 
only tho onlcm of tlio night before that they were 
not to suffer tl icnisol ves to pe forae d. Wes t er nun i u , 
an Alsatian, tried to win thoin over by speaking to 
them in German, but it was not so that those men 
hail learned duty,. Some one fired a shot, and tho 
struggle began, Tlio Swiss hod already driven 
back Wes term anti with about a hundred dead, 
when the king hearing tho firing sent them orders 
to leave the palace. They fought their retreat 
across .the gardens, while the mob swarmed into the 
palace and murdered a, few wounded men they found 
there. Those under Durler inndo their way to 
the Assembly, were dimmed and placed in tho 
neighbouring church of tho FonlUants; hut those 
who were posted in tlio corridors and roams of the 
palace did not hear the older to retreat, anil wore 
speedily attacked, overpowered by the mob, aiul 
limited to death. A few fought their way out 
acitws the gardens only to find the drawbridge un, 
whereupon they made for the Place Louis XV,! 
formed a square under the stntno of the king, anil 
were cut to pieces where they stood. Bow hut 
those who found refngG in tho church of the 
Feud tents BiMvivad that fatal day. Biftv-four wore 
sonb to the Abbave and were among the first to 
ttei'IMi iu the atrocious September massacres, Tlio 
heroism of the Swiss Guards was fittingly com- 
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luctuoratcd in 18*21 l»y the great lion imtxUlo one of 
the gates of Lucerne, cut uut of tlio rack after a 
model by Thorwaldsun. 

Sec X’fyffar d'AUinhofcm’a R*tit de la Chwlntlo flea 
Qaidea Suites (Lutwnic, 1824); Durlor’s Itelutum already 
c ,noted t vol. II. (1891) of If. Murne Htujihum 1 flirtor# 
of the A'cnch JtevoliUion ; also tho tvrtlolo Wkuuknaui^. 

Svvftchlmek, a term applied in a zignuirglng, 
alternate back and fonviml mode of pragraHHiou un 
a slope. A 1 switchback i ail way 1 originally meruit 
one where tho ascent is un a steep inoliuo HimplJJied 
bv curving tho track backwards and forwards (and 
upwards) on the faco of the Khqio. Afterwards tlio 
term came to bo applied to a railway wlimn (iw itb 
Mauch Chunk, q.v.) the movement of the HUTJUge* 
is largely oJlbotcd by their own weight alonoi 
the descents by gravity and the amnuils by a 
stationary ongino, (This railway, mini used for 
carrying coal, was miporaeded in thin capacity hy 
a tunmd, and flubsocjumitly mm-vod for idwasmii 
excursions.) Hence tho application to im well* 
known apparatus for amusing tho public at water¬ 
ing-places, Mm. ami exhibition* i a short length 
of elevated milwuy with a Mutes of nminlcd 
inclines, so that the cur gains enough of momentum 
descending tlio first hfcqoji incline to iiHCtmd one or 
more smaller IiicUuch till it gradually ttiul mom 
slowly works its way to the original level at tlui 
far end of tlio course. Thence it returns in Hie 
same way. Somufcluios those switchbacks are mmln 
clreular. Very ftimUiu. 1 Wd o tlio ho- culled Jtfmtltmm 
lluam, elevated wooden fmines with (wheeled | 
cars rushing down amt up the slopes again, designed 
to represent HusBian snow-slides, which were in tra¬ 
duced into Parte as a popular aniuhemont about 
1815. Tho * Flying Mountains' of Hb Petemburg 
lmd been described ny Lord Baltimore in his Utntdm 
Pociim (1770). Thonmn Moore’s Epintmtn, pub¬ 
lished In 1827, find based on sonic knowledge of 
the Montague* Busses, describes very nearly the 
modem switeidmrk. 

Swltliili) or Bwmiujf, ST, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester from 852 to 852. The 11th century Lifn 
attributed to Gotzolin may contain oluimmte of 
historical truth, and ncconling to It he was Lulnr 
to Egbert’s son Ethelwulf, under whom he was 
made bishop. Ho was n du voted builder of 
eUnrehos, and a man of unusual ploty ami humility, 
lie built n bridge at the east side of tlio city, and 
hero lio used to ait ami watch his workmen. One 
day some of thorn brake mi okl woman’s Imskot 
of eggs, wheroupou the bishop miriuwiUmtdy restored 
them. Hu died in BU2 and was hinted in the 
churchyard of Winchester, having naked, wayn 
William of Malmesbury, to bo laid where 1 iiunhoih 
by might tread on his giavo, and where the rain 
from tlio oaves might fall on it.’ A century later 
lie was canonihud, and tlio monks o.\limned lite 
body to donosit it in thocaUuMlral; hut tliis triumla- 
tion, wlilon was to liavo takcu iilaoo on the Ifdh 
July, is Bftid, though unfortunately not by contcm- 
porary ohroniclora, to have been delayed in conse¬ 
quence of violent rainn. Honou tho still currant 
belief that If min fall on the 15tli July it will eon. 
three to rain fov forty days. Dnhapiilly Professor 
Earle has exploded the ingenious legend nlmub 
the ttuutV displeasure, and shown that a umeh 
more probable origin is to bo found in some prinm- 
val pagan belief itigaidiug the imiteeminginvlly 
prophotic chainotcr of somo ilay about the hiuiu> 
period of tho year ns St Switliiu'a. Iu Proucu tlw 
watery saints 1 days are those of St Mdtlunl (Bill 
Juno), and St Gervais and St Pratnin (10th Juuck 
Tlio rainy saint in Blunders te Ht GihIoIIova 
(0 th July k ami m Germany among tho saints' 
days to which this belief atuiclmu is that of the 
Seven Sleepers (27th June). 
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all are basal on the principle of fche absolute 
sovereignty of tlio people, subject to certain 
xestiiotlonB chiefly regarding military ami legal 
mat tots imposed by the federal constitution s 
they are eubjeot also to tiio ratification of tho 
Confederation. In Uri, fche two linlf'Ciuttomi of 
Appenzel], and in Glam* there still exists the 
ancient Landngemohutet on open-air gathering of 
all those possosslng votes, who moot every spring 
to legislate on cantoned ntfalvs, These cantons 
possess a repitssentative power in their Land rath, 
and an executive pnwev in the liwjitvmifl&rath* 
In other cantons the citizens elect representatives 
to the cantonal «wuieU from electoral districts. 
Tho citizen of & com inn no is ijm facto oitizen of 
the canton in which his commune is fiibuatcrl, and 
therefore votes In the election of the cantonal 
council In the majority of cantons this Imdy 
choose from among their own number an oxocu- 
tlvot who superintend all cantonal r flairs and the 
government of the communes i the memlnni also 
transact business with the federal government 
and with that of other canton*. The enpvenie 
legislative authority of tho Confedoration is vested 
In a pailiamont of two chambcra, the Council of 
the States [SUindcrath] and the National Connoil 
{NcUiomlratli) t which represent the miprotno 
governjiwut of the country, undei* reserve of tho 
rc/erendunt or vote of the people. Tho Council 
of the States oonBl&ts of forty-four members, each 
canton having two representatives, anil each half¬ 
canton one. xho regulations as to their election 
and duration of term of differ in each 
omtW' Tho National Connoil consists of 147 
mem here, elected in each canton in the pro¬ 
portion of one deputy for ovory 20,000 of tlio 
population. The electoral districts cannot bo 
inane up of parts of diiftront cantons, and are fixed 
uv the Federal Assembly after every census i tlio 
election takes place ones every three years. Every 
3 halo who hoe attained the ago of twenty anil 
possesses the rights of citizenship according to 
tho constitution of his canton, is entitled to veto, 
and any voter other than a clergyman or an ofllml 
appointed by the Federal Council is eligible for 
election as a representative. Tlio sum of Ida. a 
day is naif[ dining session to the moiiihora of tho 
lonncil of tbs States mid the National Council. 
•llHjse two cliombom ouch clout & nvosidont mul 
vSce-nvcflldont, and meat at Buino at lemfc twice ft 



fSfi #i w, make peace, or conclude. treaties 
ujth foreign powero Tlio executive authority of 
Assembly w deputed to the Federal 
Council composed of seven memhoi*, oleoted for a 
Sjclvi t irQG > tQavH and each receiving a salary of 
J™ P 0 ™* n nm, wco])t the president, who receives 
No l« v « more than ono citieeti 

? C0l, ?° 11 > ltH fti» divided among seven 
departments, one member hoing charged with tlu 

terxri &cs”sx"s£a; 

the lnemtara of the Federal Counoil. The n-eslde” t 

ttoel a« ^W nMwh0 i8 ■*«» «»» 
S?, Iwh - f“ {° r 01W w*l cannot ho re- 

“ * b » “p 11 * 11 ™ «> 


pii&fir. ft 


the wav for tlio ivcurium t which has now spread 
throughout the whole Confederation, ami by imuitiH 
of wluoh all legislative acts passed in (ho Federal 
or Cantonal Assemblies may las referred to fclm 
people en 7 mm, lb is of two kinds, compulsory 
and optional, both an regards federal and cun tonal 
matters. In those cantons where all laws luhmiM 
by the mwowmtative body of tho cautim nuisi bo 
submitted to bho pcoplo it is roininilmiry j in Uiino 
can tone whore it uuiy bn demanded by 11 curtain 
number of votes it is optional. With the oxvon- 
tum of Freiburg, cantonal rcfch'udmH exists In 
tlioBO 0 an tons where there Ih no L(tndsffnnctwh\ 



then limited to the revision of the vuiudituUnn, 
That,of J874 contain* nn urlh'Ui extending iho 
exemso of the popular vote, when fliviMiulud by 
80,000 oili/cim or eight caniims, (0 all laws and 
resolutions of a general 11 till n o mssril 1>y the 
Federal Assembly, lids being tho imthmnl fuViii of 
tho fedora] rcfcrcbthwi. Hmro tJiu rtfhvmlttM 
was fully dovelopcd in 1H74 it has been put hi 
operation on an average once a your; Urn derisions 
havo gonemlly (mown a coiisorvatlvo raihov than a 
radical tendency on the jwrt of tho rKtonltf. 

Initiative is the exorcise of tho right granted to 
voters to Initiate proposals fur thy cimolinciib of 
new laws or for the alteration or alu>Utbm of old 
ones. By this mcnm the 'sovenefgri people 1 have 
always tho to bring fovwavu tins diwwuHlim 
of legislative muttem, evon in the ovojjt »>f Uudr 
repyettmitatiycH in Urn govomumnt being unwilling 
k)iloA»o. Fifty thousand arc lrnuir^l 

to obtain tho uiltlulivo rcgunliug fmlomt h>gisln» 
tion, and I 11 tho majority of oantoim ntHK) for 
cAUtunal mat tors, 

Jaiw and Jvs/rfc.—Vilth dm exr'Optimi of frfm 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, appllealdo throughoiib 
the whole of the Cimfcdorutnm, tlio phicmluru hi 
civil dud minimi) lmittem vnrJcH in llio tlUTanml 
can tojis. In the Frenoli can tons, with fche oxmiptlon 
of Gonova, the civil cmlns are bused upon the t fob 
NajwtoH, while jji tlio (doruiAU onubons (hovdlflbr 
conaiuoral>ly fram ejioh other, and are for tho most 
original. In !7ri ami A]>pnuzul( there exists 
not only u cmlo, but ouBlomary laws, to whirli thn 
court gives cilcct Ju ten can toss f’cprcwftriirir 
twenty per cent, of the entire pomiiutiim cut.it id 
nwiilshniant exists. By tho foilitrul fonsUnibioii, 
ca| i he pn in minced for a 

political otlence. 

“I " 1 Tlw mnnuo k 

derived oliielly froie tlio pimtivl and lolrirmiih 
eorvicoo, tlio cnsttPiHS pmvdei‘ inaimfiti*tiniim. die 
tax lw from jiiMUiuy Konim, nml from 

“®J** W «f H(« MHifeilcrnUon t *bM 
togcwiei aw wnue \rnsl have iwotlnuud an 
ft.x'ot^SjWnOjOOO, TimcHtlniivlrdr«v,-nuo 
far 1801 wwi tlvo e>.mvidili\y« In'litu 

reekoiiotl nj, £3,123,700) the dimeit of ,1'J07,2)0 
Cfttwed l»y tUo new oiuiiuiumt of tlio tvooim mid u.e 
coiistruction of flio fnrtlllcaUoiiH on tlio Nt (Jollmrd 
l°«*i (1880) of :Cl,<KKI.<UH). 

2’lioraa™^j!i°fli ln 18ttl . ftluounloil to £2, 
i/iore are cuo 3A nor cent. loans of i N 2-i() non /tnmiii 
n 1880) and of Mmo 

lioiiiK Invested in the sIkivos of Hie liiiMBi ttwiMi 

nw urn*' frol V n lw *' t,, !° ^ojifciloi/Uimi vldniiis 4k 
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Mwitm'llllUl. Tho rc|mlilln nf Switzerland is 
«i cmiivdcmtiou n( twenty-Uvu I'tinimiK, thmi being 
•livitlcil inltilialf-cimtoiiH, nitnntctl m, h „ a 

ui tho vmitm <if Kuinpu IkHwiicu in* j. n niuiiuroit 
Franco, Gmnuny, Aimtrlu, ami 
Italy. TUo greatest UtugfaU fititu coat to wost is 210 
mi lew, Km width from miiih to i-niiUa luring 137 
mikiH i [\xm„ 16JIHI mu iik Tint popuhlion lit I8/S0 
wiw 2,3112,7401 in 18/0, 2,000,147. Tlio following 
talifu (tmun^tl {u ohiiuifioriutif order) gives the 
mmltH of tlm mi*m or 18HH. Tim (lomum name h 
put ffrut, followed 1>y llm Crouch miuiQtn tho Gentian 
tvuil.oi)N, and emi rowdy in <lw l^tvrmflt ones. KorW, 
in* L«\G. hulloatos tiinfc tlm Inii^imun cif llio majority 
Ih Fi-endi, «r < human, nr hntii. \\ bun neither F, nor 
IM-. w iippmiduil, it Ik t.o l»o nndorjduoil fclmfc tlio 
1*11111011 Ih iMirbly Fnitartuili mul partly Catholic. 

IW« *WS* % ta 

Confeiltrutru)!. 

Anrunu (IV. AwiWo}, 0 . 1303 H 8 108,834 

Aiinciif'clt - 

duUv, (I,, l 1 . K ttJ1 ln o f54,200 

Iliiu'V. II.O.. f ™* d 109 1 HIM 

1 In mil < Vv. lUln)- 

t.wh. .i vfl0] ikta f 74,147 

Omiiliry. II., 1\.f lwI 178 \ 03,138 

lfmi<*Y.H.*n«UJ..1353 $,<H0 m t m 

l-'lilinttra(Nor. riwbmy), P.U., II.U.,1481 044 110,503 

(Jviwvrt (Pi*. Clon6vo, Cltir. llnnr), l'... .101-1 108 100,799 

ntnmH (Vr, (OiwtaV fl. t I*.M 207 08,800 


UnttibUmtafi (Kr. UrJjftMJt), 0 . ft. 1 SCW 

tai/mn (Fr. I.unurtm), H., 11 . 0 ..*. 1333 

N'miluHfl (dor. Ntaumluux), ft.Ibl4 

Hi MiiltiMi (Vr. Mb (Jail), (1.1803 

*!|iiiKUnmi'ii <i'r. HclwUhouKo), a, lMfiOl 

HrtnrW'tk, ao.... 1801 

Hr i1< it mi ni (Vr. HnWivV a, 11.0 . 1481 

Tlmr^au<Fr. TIiihkovIu), U,.....1803 

Tin Inn { Ki- find Hop. Tunning Ztal . ISOS 

UiiturvmliU>u - 

UjHwr, 0 . p lj. (j. - *...I ] 39 i 

Lower, It.fJL.J 1 " 

Wri.U...W01 

VabtlH (<n>r. Wiillln), H\U..1014 

VmiU frier. Vniult), l\ .1803 

*5uk(Ki\ Zuiig), 0.i 11.0.WMt 

KllrluKCFr. ^irfanio.,!-.18CI 


Total. 10,081 3,038,018 

area of Bwitxoriaml (15,081 «i. 
in.i of wliioli U,443 m*o I'lfuwotl oh 1 pmluotlvo 9 
imil -ilWttl as 1 imprndnctlvn ’) Ih ilintrilmt«l over four 
river- IhihIhh— thfiHC of the Jlliino, the lthono, tho 
Tim, ami Olio 'Llclnn, a trllmttvvy of tlio Po. Tho 
Confufloml Ion Ih hmniiloil on tho H. liy a part of 
Mi* main cluiln of tho Kiwtom Aljm, vumuiut frail 
wnth-WQHb to wortii-c/wt, cmi Ujo iV. ami Nw. by 
tho Jum, am\ on tho N. W tho ltMno. Tho Vou- 
nlno Chain of tlio Atp* Iiqh to Llio noutii of the 
valley of vhn Hlionis ou bins nmtii of which valley 
arc tlio Hornono A1|w o.vtenillim from tho I^iko of 
Uoniiva to the Urimwl. Knftt of the Ilonwaa Alps 
in tlm Hb Uothmtl ^roup, with its ram Id cation a m 
the lUrtollfttt of fmcoruB ami dl&vwa. Tho Uluntiau 
Alps arc iwwt of tlio Pennine Oliafn. A brawl 
fertile \>l«An uxtonil« from the Lake of Hen ova to 
fcfio Lake of CniiHtouieo. Tho Jawtmt feral on SwMh 
territory 1* Mil foot on the banka of Lako Lugpn i 
tlio higliOHt la UI,017 > tho Humniib of flfonto Boaa. 
Of tlio 4538 «q. m. of land olaaaod /w 'wnproduo- 
tlvo" 3020 mo eovoral by rooks, iiioralno, &o.. 
711 hy fclftcforft, 535 liy lftkos, ami 63 by towns and 
villftgoH. Tim lamest lakca in KwltKorland are 
thoHo of (Ionova and (Jonstanco \ fchoro nro fifteen 
wliioli cover aii mm of over 3 «n, in, caoli. Tiioro 
are luuuovoua watorfallfl, tlio blghest (1003 foet) 
beintf llio Htjuibbiwli in tho Ilemoae Oliorland, 
TUq Ifalla of tlio Bhino at RclmfFliaueon are up- 
1v aiiIs of 30 foot In height, timl have been called a 
# MiluifUura Niagara;' Thera aw alwmt 470 gladers, 
tho lamosb being tlio Gross Alotsch, 16 miles in 
length. In Valais a greater aiivfaco w covered hy 
gjflciors tliAN in n»y otlmr can ton i there are, How¬ 


ever, no glaciers in eleven cantons. In tlio Central 
Allis tlm limit of ponmtual enow varies from 0250 
to 0020 took 

Qcoloffj/.-^Flw geological stniefnro, flails toil by 
(lomtdAtinn, gives the country its iiiotnreflque 
diameter. In Llio ooutii the chain of tho Western 
and Contrnl Al(va coiiRiste of a series of crystalline 
imuwes lying south-west And north-oast, covered 
on tho northern slope by sodlmentaiy rocks belong¬ 
ing: to tlio Trfawiic, Jurassic, ami Ci-etacoona fonna- 
tlons. Tlieso coverings of sedimentary rocks arc 
mndi folded, and ovorfap, forming limestone difle 
nVUtorimm, I^igor, Jting/rnii, A r c.l. To the north 
is tho Jura range, a chain of regularly folded ami 
antioliiml hills with longitudinal valleys often 
intersected by ravines. TJio wide plateau between 
tho Jura and tho Alps consists of tertiary deposits 
of samlstniio and clay, partly lake and sea deposits; 
it is covered also Hy doiioslte of ancient glacier- 
momlnca and gravoTs or tho Inst glacial epoch, 
Few metallic deposits am lo bo found in Switzer¬ 
land | thoRO which exist cannot: he worked owing 
to tho irregularity of the veins. In Valais there 
arc coal-fonnntloim metamorphosed into crystal* 
lino rooks, tho coal being changed into anthracite 
of very irregular also. fUlt b obtoinctl ire tlio 
vftlloy of the Ittilno at BhclnfoMon. Bee Al&b. 
JUJIA, i&0. 

Climate.—In a ecmntiy wHoto the height above 
tho sea-lov’ol Is from 040 foot—where tlio Almoad> 
tho Hg, and tho oltvo ripen in tho open air—ti 
15,217, tho region of perpetual snow, thovo fa great 
variety in tho olimato. Thovo is a variation 0 £ 
about 34P in tho mean tomporaturo | at Dollimsona 
it i« 54J? If, ) at Geneva, 421°) Interlaken. 48J° j 
at tho Jiospico on'tho Great St Doinard it fills to 
I 30°, and on tho Thoodnte Pnsa to 20°, 


of 21 “B (037,710),‘French;of fi ; 3 (156,432), Italian; 
of I’O (40,641). ItoinaufiCh or Ladlit. 

Religion.—Wy tiw Mend constitution liberty 
of consolonoo and holiof Is declared to lie luvfolahlo, 
and tlio (m oxorctso of worship to guaranteed 
within tho limits Cnmpatihlo with public order and 
decency. No bialimjrta can lio established Ju 
SwitKorlanil without tlio concent of tlio Confedera¬ 
tion. There is no federal church, each canton 
has its own ecclesiastical constitution and organ- 
loatian, and the majority of tho citizens can dispose 
of Dig church funds fderived from a variety of 
sources 1 belonging to oneli canton. By tlio census 
of 1888,1,724,806 (68*8 par cent.) aro Protestants, 
1,180,062 (40-5) are Catholics, 8384 (0*3) nro Jews, 
and 10,007 (0‘4) belong to other confessions. 

Constitution and Oom'wnetoh -—Tho republic of 
Switzerland bo cam o a federal state (Jhmdcstaat) 
in 1648 1 p rev lonely It coimfsted' of n league or 
somi-imiopomlont states or cantons, Tbo present 
constitution, lwiflod on la^vs paftsod in 1848 and 
revised In 1874, was c<m«triioted with tiw view of 
sntisfyiTig both cantonal and national elements, 

1 and la therefore essentially a work of compromise. 

Tt Is the first oojiRtitutlon wliioli was entirely the 
work of tho Hwiss without foreign inftuence, 
althongh itn anthora studied that of the United 
Stated. Tlio political structure of Switzerland to t 
bnllh up in three tiers—the Commune, the Canton. ■ 
and the Foci oral Assembly. In the oomnmnes all 
local niafcterA are admlnisterod by two governing 
bodies—tho Communal Assembly (which is purely 
legislative), comi>osed of all male citizens Ivlio i; 
have attained the ago of twpnty^ anil the Coni- 
mimal Council, tiie oxecntlro of tlio former body, 
by whom it is elected. Each canton has iU own,, 
constitution' anil local government. Tlm conetltu* 

1 tions of the several am tons vary considerably, but 1 


French; of 6*3 (156,482), Italian ; 
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Sclvsvyr, ami Unterwaldon then felt Che neceBsity 
of joining together in enter to defend their common 
Interests. The Confederates (Eidgenomu ) did not, 
however, throw off their allegiance to the emperor; 


despotic power exorcised by the bailiffs or middle¬ 
men. some of whose acts of tyranny hayo been 
described in Solilllei's Wilholn Tell , which is 
fottadel on tlie legends belonging to that poiiod 
(nee Tell). Ont or this defensive alliance sprang 
that pact which constituted the genu of the present 
Swiss Confederation, but which from 1201 to 1874 
1ms pawed through seven distinct phases—-viz. ? 

(1) The League of the Three Communities, 1201: 

(2) The Confederation of eight cantons, 1353; (8) 
The Confederation of thirteen cantons, 1613; (4) 
The Helvetic Republic, 1708; (5) Tlie Act of 
Mediation, with mnotccn cantons, 1803; (6) Tho 
Federal Pact, with twenty-two cantons, 1815; (7) 
The Federal Constitution of 1848, revised in 1874. 

la 1307 It is stated that Werner titauffaeUer of 
Scliwyz, Walter Fuwt of Uri, and Arnold of the 
Molohthal in Untorwalrlen (ropresenUtives of the 
three leagued cantons) met together in the meadow 
o4 Grtitli by the Lake of Lucerne, and took an 
oath to free their Boil from the Austrian oppres¬ 
sors. They swore that they would be r all for each, 
and each for all. 1 whioli still remains the motto of 
the Confederation. Five years later the Can* 
federates were called upon to vindicate this oath, 
and defend their conn try against Leopold of 
Austria. In 1316, while marching at the head of 
a powerful army through a dome beneath tho 


tlon spread, lirat to Rom and thou northwards j the 


v If!) " 4 " fjy±) 


liowevcr, lemft- „ J , 

In 1631 war broke out between tho Protestant* and 
Catholics, aiul at tho battle of Kappol, whore 
Zwingli was killed, the Znriehm were ifafuatod by 
tho Forest Cantons. Tlio episcopal and imperial 
oltv of Genova, which had allied itself with Rom 


completely routing their opponents. In 1332 
Lucerne joined tins alliance of the Throe Communi¬ 
ties, and the Loognc was increased to four Forest 
Stales or Cantona ( Vicrmdihtaticn), Horn and 
Zurich hod become imperial llefa, ami the grow* 
ing importance of the former excited jealousy 
in western Switzerland, with the mutt tliat 
in 1339 a large force laid siege to Laupon, but 
were defeated oy the BerncBe under Rudolph von 
Erlach. By 1353 Bern, Zurich, Glams, and Zng 
joined the Confederation, which tlms attained it* 
second phase of eight cantons. Tho Austrians 
were again rented at Bern pack in 1380, and In 1838 
at Nilfols; and subsequently in 1303. with the view 
of strengthening the federal sovereignty, the con¬ 
federates drew up the document known as the 
* Convention of Bompaoh.* The Swiss were next 
engaged in a struggle on the French frontier with 
Charles the Bold; they defeated him at Grandson 
in U7fl. again at Morat, and finally in 1477 before 
the walls of Nancy, where Charles himself was 
slain. The unequal distribution of the booty 
taken at Grandson and Morafc occasioned muon 
jealousy between tho live rural states or cantons 
and the cities of Zurich, Born, and Lucerne; the 
dissolution of the Confederation seemed imminent, 
Imt owing to the intervention of Nicholas von dor 
Fllle an understanding was effected at Che Biot of 
Stanz in 1481, laws wore made as to the admission 
of new cantons, and separate alliances between 
them were prohibited. By 1513 Freiburg, Bolo- 
tiium, Basel, SoliAfTh&usen, aiul Appeared were 
Grided to the Confederation, this being tiia third 
phase of its history. In audition to these wore 


HMilUiumn were republics. The principality of 
Noncliatel, tho lands of tho Abbey of Sfc Gall, 
and the bishopric of Basel wore ruled by lay or 
ecclesiastical sovereigns. 

Tho 10th century saw the rise of Protestantism. 
ZwingU led tiie van in Zurich, whence the liefonno- 
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ecclesiastical legislation under Calvin, in tho 
following year tho Pays ilu Vaud, long subject to 
the Dukes of Savoy, mw mm norm by Rorji; Urn 
in habitants becamo Protestant, and tho liu Kirn tod 
doc t lines spreml into western tiwlfczerhuuL 1 luring 
tho Thirty Years’ War Zurich and Horn hucccfts- 
fufly helped to maintain tho neutrality of Switzer¬ 
land, anil by the treaty of Westphalia in 1048 the 
country was acknowledged by tho groat powers as 
an independent stale. Rom, sinco the cmujuvsfc of 
Vaud, luul become tho imwt powerful cnulon : tins 
wealthy inhahiUnits of that city constituted Imim- 
sclves into a olono corporation w guild, to which no 
new mem bore were admitted, ami, as in Lncwm 
Freiburg, and Bolotburn, all olllclal posts worn in 
the hands of tho pnlrlalan families. 

Zurich, Rasul, and HahniriiauBCii wore *nnmi- 
aristocratic ’ cantons, the burghovs having a strove 
in tho elections, from which, however, Lho ooniitry- 
people wore oxaluduri, Tho remaining six cantons 
ruled themaolvcft in the Lantixamwimlm or popular 
assemblies. The internal ntato of the canloiiH, 
liowover, owing In many cases bo a tyrannical 
lulmintatretiou, showed a need of reform. Tho 
ffiibject-territories had particularly to complain of 
the arbitrary conduct of the balUlln by whom they 
wore ruled, as well as of the inequality wlileli 
existed between tho inhabitants of town mid 
country. It only required tlie impetus imparled 
by the French Revolution to produce a wide-spread 
rising in Switzerland. In 1/08 Vaud declared IU 
independence against Rum, and a French army 
oamo to her aid. In otlior parts of Switzerland 
similar outbreaks occurred j tho French routed Urn 
troops of tho Forest Cantons aud those of the 
Bernese under General von Erlach at Fraubnrmmu 
and Gvauliolz, the city of Rom wiw taken, and tho 
ancient Swlfift Confederation came to an end. 

Till 1798 there bad simply lieon ulUanecH Imtwccn 
tlio different cantons; no real constitution existed, 
ami the eBtabllshmont of the Helvetic Republic 

i tbo fourth phase of the Coufeilevatioii) wa« Urn 
irat attempt at a fedomi constitution, it was 
extremely unpopular; nob only was it imposed by 
foreign 1)1*0*81110, hut it was against Hie traditions 
of the Swiss people. Tho whole country was torn 
by two hostile faction a till 1803, when Napoleon 
summoned representatives from both parlies to 
Paris, and gave Switzerland a new constitution, 
twined tho Act of Mediation. St Gall, tlio Grimms, 
Anrgau, Thurgan, Ticino, and Vaud were added, 
making nineteen cantons in all, thin being the 
fifth phase of the Confederation. Tim downfall of 
Napoloou brought with it the destruction of hi* 
work in Switzerland, whoso perpetual nunlmUty 
os well as the inviolability of lior territory was 
recognised by tho congress or Vienna in 1310. 
Vauus, NeueliAtal, aud Geneva, which luul hoou 
annexed to France undor tlio Directory, worn 
added to the existing cantons, which Unm hnenmb 
twenty-two in number; each of thorn was ropio- 
Boiitod at a diet which met alternately at Rorn, 
Zurich, ami Lucerne. The decline of the RmivlmuK 
luul, too. its echo in Switzerland; tho patrician 
families lost the nscomloiicy tliey bad regained at 
the beniming of tho century, aud many of the 
cantonal constitution* wotfo revised, with tun result 
that the power of the people was greatly Increased, 
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that ‘every SwUa fa Ruble to military service.’ 
Tlio army 1 b therefore essentially a citizen force 
drawn from all clones of llic people, being Intended 
only for defensive purposes and to secure the 
11 ontrailty of the country. It is divided into tbroo 
cluBflOH—the wile or active army, in whioh all 
oitfeens are llablo to servo from tlio ago of twenty 
to thirty-two j the Ixmdvxhr, from thirty-two to 
forty ‘four; and tho Landnt urm t consisting of 
men from sovonteon to fifty not incorporated in 
the two former classes, ISvory Swiss keeps his 
rifle and kit, and in tlio ease of a cavalry soldier 
his house, at his own homo, Cavalry recruits 
nvovido their own borwea, which they may use 
for agricultural or other purposes during the 
remainder of tho yoar; ono-tenth of tho price is 


Witli the exception of the heads of the ordnance 
dopartinontn, the Genoral Staff and the Corps of 
Instructors—about 200 in number—are the . ouly 
oilloors permanently paid and employed. 

Hduvut /oh.—P rimary limtniction is compulsory, 
unSectarian, and is provided gratuitously at the 
cost of oaolt canton, whoso oincials control the 
administration and inspection of tho schools; thus 
the details of oiganisation vary considerably in 
tho dllforont cantons. Tho period of compulsory 
at tend nn oo is usually from the ago of flve or six 
up to fourteen, fifteen, and oven sixteen. In 
many can tons those oliildrcp who do not outer the 
secondary schools must pass into the supplement¬ 
ary ones, wliloli generally moot twice a week, the 
aim of the toacliera holng to help the scholars to re¬ 
tain what they have learned In uie primary schools. 
There are five vmiversitie* on tho Gorman model 
—Basel, Burn, Zurich, Genova, Lausanne, and 
(for Catholics* only) Freiburg; there is also an 
academy at NoucMtol, which does not, howovor, 
iMWsosa tho four faculties. Tho Polytechnic at 
zurioh is a technical collide uudor the control of 
tlio federal authorities, attended by 000 students, 
the annual oust of maintenance being £30.000, The 
most important technical school* are tboTochnikuin 
at Winterthur, those of nlfk-weaving at Zurich, 
watchmaking at Geneva, La Chaux de Ponds, 
Nouch/Uol, ivc.. and wood-carving at Moyringcn. 
Practical as welt as theoretical instruction in agri¬ 
culture is given in tho farm-schools at Btrlokliof 
and Hilt to, and during the winter months short 
courses of looturou are given gratuitously in the 
rural districts on horticulture, vino-growing, cattle* 
brooding, &c. 

AyrivitHitw, <(?<* _All tho land in the Confedera¬ 

tion 1 h freehold, tlio cost of transfer in each canton 
being oxlrouioly moderate. More than one-half of 
tlio nrahlo land is dovoboil to eweafa; still in 1880 
Hour to tho value of £3,007,050 was imported. 
Cattle-breeding in an industry of great hmwtauco. 
Thu H>vis« two oxcoJJojit broods, fho parti- 

tinlonveil ami the brown. Tlio former avo amongst 
the lioavlcsb in Eurono, the milk being admirably 
adapted for making choose ami butter. The brown 
race is a medimu-sized brood, it* headquarters in 
Hclnv>% Lucerne, and Zurich. There ora upwards 
of 0500 ohctacmalring establishments, and tlio 
following are the oxports in commotion with this 
industry: choose, worth £1,001,101, to Prance, 
Italyi Germany] condensed milk (£438,071) to 
Great Britain; and butter / £50,742) to Prance. 
Tobacco is grown oMollyin the cantons of Valais, 
Vaud, Freiburg, Bom, and Aargau; the quality fa 
by no means good, but the export* (including 
cigars and cigarettes) amount to £00,000 a yoar. 
The vino flourishes best on tho slopes surrounding 
the lakes of Geneva, Npuohhtol, Biel, and Zurich, 
The average annual production of wino amounts 


to 31,266,400 gallons ; but about 10,400,000 gallons 
aromimmlly imported, exceeding the exports by 

Conmewe *—Little or no coal is to be found in 
tb© Confederation, there are no canals or navi¬ 
gable rivers, the country is situated far from the 
seacoost, and nearly tbo whole of the raw material 
and luuf-fluiflhcd goads have to be imported. 
Still, in spite not only of these drawbacks blit 
of toe protective palter adopted by the neigh¬ 
bouring powers, there Is a larger general trade 
per bond of the population than in almost any 
other European country, amounting to £13, 0s. Set. 
ior imports and £0, I3s, ftd, Sor exports. In 188ft 
the imports unowned to £36,100,145, and tbo 
exports to £28.435,794; while if we Include the 
transit trade tho totals are £61,302,920 for im¬ 
ports and £51,119,401 for exports. The trade for 
1800 with the principal countries was : 

Import, Kkportt 

G ernmny.£10,800,076 £7*884,240 

Franco....10,402,092 6,601,241 

Italy. 6 , 838,100 W .484 

Anotrln-Hungary..4,260,029 1,641,800 

GmtUritftln . 2 , 081,230 4,288,003 ^ 

The textile industries ore the most important, 
the chief centres being Zurich, Basel, Glams, and 
Bt Gall, the total value of the goods exported being 
£10,202,004. Next conics the watchmaking Indus¬ 
try, established at Genova in 1587, and wluah has 
since spread to the cantons of Neuchfetal. Boro, nud 
Yaud. Tiie value 0 f tho wntcliesj musical boxes, 
&c. exported in 1889 amounted to £3,949,726. 


introduced in tho Qbcvlanu about 1820> naw gives 
employment to about 4000 persons, The giros 
amount of money brought annually by tourist* I 
into tlio 1 Play-ground of Europe 1 is estimated at 
£4,000,000. 

History. —The occupant* of tho Lake-dwellings 
(q.v. j woro tlio first inhabitants known to im. At 
tho time of tlio Bonifin invasion tho two principal 
tribes In possession of tho caiintiy were tho Celtic | 
Holvetii and the Itlifutfi (of doubtful affinities). 
In 68 D,C. the Holvotii were partially subdued 
by Julius Ciwmr, bmt it was not till 15 n.c. that i 
they were completely subjugated by Augustus. 
These hooanio part of tho Roman empire, iwul 
during tho three following centuries trade was 
developed and military roans were constructed, o,g. I 
tho Bt Gothiwd, the Groat Bt Bernard, and that 
crossing the duller. The chief Roman settlements 
were Aventicum (Avertdice), Augusta ficmacoi'tm 
(Kaiser Angst) and Vimonwa (ICflnigsfolden). 
After tbo conquest of Ganl Helvetia was invaded 
by the Burgundians and the Aleumnnl 460 a.D. 
The former took possession of western Switzerland # 
and the latter settled cast of the Aar, in the district 
slnoo known ns ‘La Suisse Homfinrle.' In the 
7tU century* during the domination of tlio Frank 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty, order was 
restored, and Christianity preached bv 68. Gallos, 
ColinnliaiiuB, and others. About tins period the 
great mnuAStevles of Einsiedcln, Dfeseutto, St Gall, 
and Pfflflbra wore founded, which aoon became 
centres of progress and learning. Much of what 
later became B wit norland then fanned part of the 
Holy Roman Empire, for which it was ruled by 
vvoaitliy abliats and nobles, among whom were the 
Counts of Ztllningon. This powerful family became' ■ 
extinct in 1218, and the country wa» dfatmeted by 
internal wars. In 1273 Rudolph of > Hapsbiirg 
(whose castle was situated in what fa now ,tlie 
oanton of Aaigan) was raised to the imperial throne, | 
after Ms death (1201) a ahort period of dparaliy 
I ensued in the empire-. The inhabitants qf Un,‘ 
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weapons are preserved, and traditionally associated 
with the names of 
JL ’Wallace, IJTuce, and 

mi other con tom pom it 

M heroes; but such 

%q swords wore really 

nob in uho at ho early 
Bu a pciiad, and bo late 

ah an 1507 Lindsay pro* 

fjj posed to moot Both- 

well hi single combat 
jKa at Carberry, armed 

Wit with * the famous 

two-handed sword of 
A r Archibald Bo 11-the- 

Cat.’ "With the in- 
tvoiluotlon of the 
lyj two-handed sword, 

hj the use of a shield 

being no longor po* 
r * slble, tlie guard 

€ v 1 gradually became 

#> more complicated! 

Ui bo as to give greater 

f,v# protection to the 

fgj bawls of tho a words- 

,T man, and from the 

to’ we of abell-guarde 

■ii and ilng-gnardB, &o. 

m the basket-hilt, as 

?{# applied to lighter 

aworda, by degrees 
Uf dovelopecf, The 

fS ordinary basket-kilt 

£ sword, euoh as in 

nr worn by officers of 

j# High land regiments 

»» at the present day, 

$ * a ?f Italian origin, 

end grew out of the 
Venetian schiavotte, 

1 'j The rapioi—a pfore- 

tt big weapon only, 

< with a bifida taper- 

tog to a line print— 

■' oamo into ase in Uio 

i early part of tlwlfith 

A century, and in the 

17fcli century it be¬ 
came the weapon of 
K * fencing and duo! I lug. 

2Trom vmy early 
J frillies Toledo, 

vi n m , Seville, and some 

bi & Two-handed Sward, other Spanish towns 

preserved in Duff House, lmd a high roputo- 

lence of tho swords made Ijy their Anioun>n X Md 
wbeu to their own M{\ waa w wTS Kt 

Snowu^f l SCi«S«*| tl ¥i r 1 “°?™!* conqnerom the 
tfm Nftlth Tfte f 1 becftino Hnpremc. I 11 

2 n! 5 l ftnliwi towns also, as well iu atSollwron 
Germany, swonls of famous quail tv 
?j9? ^ ,r jcnted __ In Scotland during the 17 th and 
intones Ferrara bfodes were held in tho 
A&Iftf 8Ste ‘°5 u ? a<1 ')' Q ™ ft V0l *y c^ninou powjcfiftimi 

*»> famo.u.KX 


l downwards are pmorved aft art treasure n in public 
1 and private collections, On tho enrichment of 
\ these tho highest 

L efforts of urtillcei’s JSs 

and artists have 

. been exjumiled, &||Wl 

and they have been gL 

lavishly adorned ogr^** 

with gold enamel* N3 J “fiffl 

aiul pracioiiB m |n 

b tones. Addi- 1 

ticuial intoi’cst is \LfinJ III 

S lven to anno of nlr a I 

ieao swords by JJ ffl I 

tho legends nttaeh- w | 

ing to them, ami | 

by the historical _ ffil 

impertance of the I M 

personages to I Iffl 

whom they lie- [ r 

longed. Mythical Il/r j|j/> 

fttovica are nlw> IJ an 

nu morons of crafts- (JJ 

men endowed with H 

marvel | on sj)o were, |H 

and with wlmso I 81 | 

blades imlieanl-of H 

fcate could be ]ier- If 

format!. In mod- W 

ore warfare tho p? 

sword jiowmcft n 

Hbfcle more than an » 

honorary military Flj. a~«, lhj.lor, intH miiiiryi 
significance. >, BaBkot-KlUid »>mm. ,l 

Soo Dauascen- 

wa, sad, linaMen worku oitod at Fasorira and ] UrKt.uHnu 
Jarnoji IJmmniond’a Seoltiah IlWim flHHI) 

§Si?j 5 ^S rtl /^y tk*a*md (vo], 1. Ijbhv'w* 1? 

Kj ?* Oxford Lfditm and other Diiammt (IHill) 

I^» 2 SKJ 3 mSSs 

Att .'&aa'i; 

tlia lnrgeat hony nRhw, mniiotuncii niiMiMirini? 12 lo 
, n tongth- fiin mronl, wliicli imyy u« ovnr 
iJSli™ : '& .1 (anm[ - !mn ft ym- 

iol i ga tioil of tho pinmr jiw, and In ufton stii.iiff 

-a^JS w r» or lw lulvattlugi)- 
u y to pioreo the .bottom of a ship oi* fliu 

, a , ln)at> Thc KOinm Xliihlim |h veil 
ISSES* 0 *, v the eunwm mcoivj.lwt (A'/jM,* 
gmlltit)), altunilaiit In t]io Mnilltiivnuionii nn,| j„ 

" ^ 
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Common Swoi-d-Mi (XlfihiutytudiM). 
tho warmer parts of tlio Atlantic and r«olllc, and 

iLT^^rs* «*lu tS «• 

ti\ev fiMHl !* U i UCVC1 ' ^ company j 

they feed on bach lishcs as nirtckoid, monlUlcii, 
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Basel, iu spite of armod (famoustuitions, refused to 
grant proportional vo ores on fa lion, with fclio result 
that the canton was dividocl into two lialf-cantom 

Religious troubles woro lidded to thoBo political 
disputes. In Aargan, where tho grand council was 
ooinposod of PmtcHfants and Catholics in equal 
numbers, tho constitution was altered upon a basis 
of popular representation by which the ProtesLanbs 
gained numerical advantages. In 1841 two thou* 
sand Catholic peasants took up arms, but wore 
beaten by tho Protestant** at villmergon i olght 
convents wore suppressed, and much vafiiahlo pro¬ 
perty confiscated. Tho democrats gained ascend¬ 
ency In Geneva, and in 1842 the same party 
obtained the upper band in Valais. In JB44 tho 
grand council or Luccrno entrusted tho Jesuits 
with the direction of pnhlia instruction, with the 
result that tho town was attacked by bands of 
volunteers, who domamlcd the expulsion of tho 
priests. In defiance of tho Federal Pact, Luce mo 
called to lior nld tho Forest Cantons, Zng, Frei¬ 
burg, and Valais, together fanning what is known 
as the Sonderhuntf, whoso members declared that 
they would preserve this 1 separate league 1 till tho 
convents wore re-established and the question of 
tho Jesuits abandoned. In 1847 after the deputies 
of tho Somkvhmd had loft tho Diet it was resolved 
to dissolve by forco of arms this longue of tho 
Catholio cantons. Tho federal army under 
Cfonoml Dnfour consisted of 90,000 men, tho 
Catholics brought about half that number into the 
field, and after a campaign of twenty-flvo days 
Frol burg was taken, Lucerne and the smaller 
cantons capitulated, ami tlio struggle cnino to an 
end. No sooner had tho Sondevhumi been dis¬ 
solved thou it liccame necessary to revive the 
Federal Pact, ami a constitution was adopted for 
tho wliolo of Hwltxarlaud, this being the seventh 
pliaso. Owing not only to tho development of 
commerce ami industry, but to tho diUbrcuco 
between the legislature in the cantons, it bccamo 
necessary lit 1874 to revise tills constitution, and 
since then it lias boon added to and altered. 

fiua, besides works olted nfc Alps, Altinb OluD, Tell, 
&0., and others in Gorman or French on tho country by 
Ilorlopsoh, Ilottlugor, Knden, J-Igli, Kminiunliaun, Wurth, 
Djomnor, fte., and on tho hlutory by Von MMlor, Morin, 
Knomiu, Daguofc, Vuillontin, Dqndllkoi 1 , Strlokfar, &o»; 
Groin 11, The Flora of Switzerland (Eng. trails. 1889); 
Viotor Tifaot, Unknown Switzerland (Eng. trails. 1889); 
Sir F, O. Adams and tho presold writer, Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion (1889); \V. A. B. Ooolldge, Swiss H'ravel und Swiss 
Guidebooks (1880); U Monch, Federal Government of 
Switzerland (Oakland, Cal. 1889); Hug and Stead, 
Stoitzetiand ('Btory of tLo Nations' aeries, 1890); 
Murray's Handbook (18th cd. 1801); Dactlokor’s Switzer* 
Kind (14th cd. 1801); J. M. Vinooiit, State and Federal 
Government in Switzerland (1801) \ R. WincliOBtor, Swiss 
JRenMCo (1801) t J, A. and Margaret Hymonds, Life in 
the Swiss /liMindft (1802); J. Bowerby, The Forest 
Cantons (1892); Viotor Fatlo, /Virtue des Vcrtfbrts dc la 
Suisse (Gen. 1800); and tho Quclkn sur Schweizer- 
ffcschichte (12 vols, i877-0l). 

Lilcrtdui'c, —Tho literature of Switzerland, fmivo 
the unimportant part that falls under Ronuuueh 
(q.v.) or Italian, is included either in German or in 
French literature i Bodmer and Gewmor aro as 
certainly names of mark tn Gorman literature as 
Ronsttuau or Chorlmlioz are in that of Franco. Hero 
it may therefore sulDca to give the names of Swiss 
writer* treated In separate artiolos, and refer to 
them i thus to tho Gorman division belong Zwhigll, 
Bill linger, Tsohutli, Bodmer, G owner, ZI minor- 
maun, llallci\ Lavutor, Postal ozzi, Johann os von 
Miller, Fuseli, and Bifadiu Gnfcthelf '); to the 
French Bonlvard, liouKKcau, Vnttcl, Bonnot, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant do Rohccquo, Bonstetton, SansRiire, 
zslumnndi, Neekor (and by origin his daughter 
Mine, de Staid), Dumont, Tflpft’er, Vinot, and 


Chorbnlfaz. Calvin and Boza woro Genovese by 
residenco; ns were Voltaire and Gibbon for many 
years. Tho Swiss-German of the conn try-people w 
a High Gennnn patois. 

See the Schwcizerirchea Idioiihon ; and works on the 
Swiss-German literature by MUrlkofor (1601) wnl Weber 
(1807); Godot. Ifisloire ItiiUtrairc de In Suisse Ftrin- 
faiae (1680); Ronol, Bisloire ZitUraire de la Suisse 
Jlomando (1889-91). 

Swoon. See Fainting. 


Sword, a weapon of offence consisting of a 
blade fitted into a hilt ov handle, with a guard, 
tho blado being formed to cut ot to pierce, goner- 
ally to do both. Tho nwonl 1« the most liighly 
honoured of nil weapons, a symbol of military 
clljgnity and authority j and it is the instrument 
with which the monarch confcre knightly honours. 
Its forms and i nod Ideations, and the names Under 
which, in different shapes, it him been known in 
different lands, and in successive ages, are lieyond 
computation. It is sufficient to say that tho 
general term includes weapons so diverse as the 
short cutting and piercing daggers and poignards 
and the pnnclovous two-hamfau swords of tho 15th 
century, Tho blade may thus vary in length tom 
ft few inches to four feet and upwards, It may be 
furnished with a cutting odgaon one side only, or 
ou both sides. It nmy bo uniform in breadth 
throughout with a trim on, ted end, or it may taper 
from the hilt to a line point The blade, moreover, 
may havn a piercing point nlono, ns in tho mpicr, 
ftinl it may bo curved throughout its entire length, 
ns in tho oriental scimitar. Tho hilt, with Its 
many forum of guard, grip, ami pommel, similarly 
adds to tha variations of tlio weapon. 

The sword, of oourscj could nob be a weapon of 
primitive man ; bnt it is easy 
lotracolta development from 
the forms of weapon In use in 
tho ft tone and early bronze 
ages. Tho swoml camo into 
use only whon moil had 
attained considerable nklll in 
(mating and working lirnnzo, 
and the ancient brouzc awards, 
many of which have been 
found throughout Eurepo 
with two-odgod blades in ensur¬ 
ing two feet in length, are 
well finished weapons (see 
Vol. II. p. 477). The early 
Greek sword (fig. 1, a) was 
merely a strong two-edged 
knifoj but about 4D0 n.o. Its 
form was improved and its 
size doubled by Iphicmtes. 

Tlio gladius of the Romans 
(fig. 1,6) was still of the samo 
form—a straight two-edgod 
blade, heavier and longer, 
however, than the Greek 



% 


Fig. i. 


woiipoii. During tlio early middle ages there does 
not appear to have lieon much development in 
tho form of tho sword in Europe, Ab shown by 
tlio Bayoux Tapestry (q.v.) and other contem¬ 
porary illustration*, it continued to be ft abort 
cutting weapon, with ft hi ado of uniform breadth 
bluntly pointed, and to give lb balance it was 
channeled from the hllfa for about two-thirds of its 
length. Tho cross-guard, sulisequohtly called tho 
nuillonfl, was abort, projeating at right 'angles 
from tho blade, but uoinctlmos bout forward in 
the direction of the point. With the development 
of armour in warfare lb became necessary to give 
much greater heaviness and strength to the sworn; 
tho blrnfa was greatly lengthened and tapered Mm 
hilt to point, the guard'and tho Lilt wore also 




26 SYDENHAM!_ 

arJcnlmin, Floveii (1710-87), » 

1 o^irnnHahatl man of lottoi*. whose pnvftHnna 
JSbte ond brmiSVftbont the fonmlation of 
the Literary Punt), griufunteil 
Oxford.OlTA,, 1734). raim]>£ W^^nlXte 


KMJtfSyCte®. The *> appewal ttret, 

XSJl JSfSSM by the ilf«> ai.,1 NW 

i«ul tl\e Rrtttauei. Superior in style iwd suUoitw- 
sliii) to the general rnn of 18 th-centvny trousltt' 
S5SL ta moSta found scant appreciation from a 
world not yot ripo for Plato*® pl.ilosoylxy j eab- 
scriboia were few, Mid thelmbUo wow not ton'Ptwl 

“StaSTVaff BS 

Sydenham miule awothw attempt at avouatag a 
tote fa* Greek pliUosonby by hfa dlaaerfcationon 
Heraclitus (I77S). Thfc too, had no nwr kafc ®ny 
more than liifl publication entitled OBomrijMeoa 
Thcoiofficum (17B4). Three yearn aftarwawla lto 
wns arrested at the suit of a victualler for unpaid 
meals, anil died in prison. 

Sydenham. Thomas, the •soinmolppooranata 
infiese’ (snproine BngHsIt Hilipocratlst), w luo- 
einotW stylre hi.n, was horn to 1024 rt Whfarf 
Eagle in Dorsetshire, anil died in London, 2Btn 
December 16S9. Tliat ho belonged to one of the 
county families; that at eighteen he was outered 
nt Magdalen Hall, Oxford: thathjn studies wore, 
after two yews, interrupted by M# baring to serve 
m an officer in tlio parliamentarian army; that 
his Oxford curriculum ended to 1048 when ho 
graduated M.B., and shortly after became aTollow 
of All Souls—Is the sum of our knowlodgo ns to 

i . . i_i_tha navi Atman 


went fionio of them at Oxford, If not ideo at 
MontneUiO]*. We find film In London In 1068 
as a licentiate of tlio College of Physlowna, 
publishing Jiie Methods Gnmndi Febm lu 1066; 
and ten yearn thereafter taking hte M.D. at Pcm- 
bioko Hall, Cambridge. With the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, or even vitli Oxford, lie seems to finvo find 
no sulfacqneut connection \ and alt through Uia 
he wns not a perwut grtda with tho faculty. The 
4 Intro-physical 1 nml * Cheniiatrio * theories in 
fashion at the time fie treated with scant consider¬ 
ation, and looked upon diem is try itself as ft more 
branch of tho apothecary's bmdn<m Bnt from m 
intimacy with John Locke and Hobart Hoyle we 
might infer his appreciation of the true philosopher 
and the tma physicist, even if wo <Ud not know 
his profound mastery of the Hippocratic method 
and his perfect nssfimlAtlon of the Hipnocrahe 
spirit In 1608 ho published a second edition of 
his book on fevers* adding to it a chapter on 
plague, with a fine poem in Latin elegiacs 
addressed to iilm by Locke. A third and enlarged 

ArlltJrkti tmfUlxw] fHilinuffiiT Id 


SYDNEY 

tuio cunliiloiico Joul itsolf to Uioorics, iiuvtlicnualfftl 
ami Zwlcat, which were utterly at yaviaucn wllb 
the phenomena of discoso as noted at tho hulwdo. 
He Norm BfttlBlied MnwoK tliat itwiwliopciow to 
recQtwU® them, ami that meanwhile, with practical 
jSh souse It was hi® Maw Wdn 
natmnta well. In nonto dfeoiwo ho reiul tho fovth* 
putting of tliat activity by which nature «o«ehti ti> 
rkht hoisolf—an activity to bo watched ami, ubon 
presihle, to ho waieteif. Catted in to a patient 
who hail been deplorably reduced by lowovliig 
trwvtinont. ha revoinotl tlio praottco and ordered 
a roast ciiicjcon and a pint of canary. Olnwno 
disoascs lie also viewed with tlio cyo of llllT"* 
crates, as duo to habits or ori’or.H for Which wo 
oiuuolvea aro mainly responsible, ami thoHO no mot 
by appropriate changes in dipt ami uimlo of life 
Tlie Hippoomtio Miatnml history molhml of 
looking at ftiul treating ftilmonlfli of all kinds H 
was lift groat merit to liavo IniolHgOiHly revived. 
Among &peei*l emitribnUons to nosology ho may 
lw eftid to have Amt diagnosed sciirliUmu and cIashI- 
fteil chorea, while Puccinottl claims tor him tlio j 
title of c restorer of the curative treatment of finmll- 
imx- 1 Gout was another ailment on wldah no left 
a momoroblo mark. It wns us a pruetitlonor. how* 
ever, that Ids powers worked most freely ami most 
felicitously. 

Seo Pnoolnottil's Storla djla il/fdiftiwp, vol. III. | 
Hllaoris awhtohte d«* Dr W. A> 

Admlmbly oditwi Opem Omnia of Byjlonliatn, with l)r 
U, G. Utkam's EufilWi rendering «f Uic Htvmw G«JtU 

Soird Vic, m (Kuvrca (Parla, l880|. 

Sydney^ tho capital of Now South WnJntf, and 
the oldest city in Australia, is wtmiM on the 
southern shores of l J orfe Jackson, and Wfis named 
after Thomas Townshcnd, llrsfc Viscoimt Hydimy 
(1789-1800)* who woa thou rkwroUry of Btato for lire 
Colonics. Tho first party of IlritWi settle™ that 
reached Now Holland wore landed at Botany liny 
(q.v.) on January 20* 1788. Tho spot which they 
hero selected being found inoligihlo, it was aban¬ 
doned a fow days afterwards, and tho infant settle¬ 
ment was transferred to a point about 7 milcu 
farthor to tire north, tlio place whoro Sydney 


jforttv, liio une uu XijuuvimcH, uhu lhu uiriiui o« 

the 4 Lues Venerea,’ His biesevlatio Epistolaria 
on confluent smallpox and hysteria (1682) 
was followed next year by fils yet more famous 
ZVaefaftu rfo Porfaftnt ct Hytlrope, In 1086 
nppoarwl Ills Schcduin Monitors ae Now Fohri» 
Ingress it t and in 1002 his lost work, Processus 
Intcgri\ an outliuo of pathology and therapeutics. 
An acute attack of gout canied him off in his 
sixty-sixth year, and he was Interred in St James's 
Church, Piccadilly, whore in 1810 the College of 
Physicians erected a mural tablet to his memory. 

Sydenham's phiee in the hietoiy of modldne lias 
sli*eady been given. Seemingly behind hie age In 
science, ho was radly ahead of it in practice. The 
new-born ftnatqmy and physiology had with prema- 



now stands. Tire choice of tho now locality was 
ohiefiy dotorminctl by Uio circ.ucuHtancc of a stream 
of /j’qbIl water boing found there, (lowing itiLo tlio 
deep inlet known as Sydney Onvo, olio of Ibo 
nninborleas bays Into which tho herein of Port 
Jackson is divided. This jnab-inoiitinned magnifi¬ 
cent expanse of water, completely landlocked, 
and admitting vessels of tho largest size, uxtends 


and admitting vessels of tho largest size, uxtends 
for some 20 miles inland, minifying in ovoiy dlnm- 
tiqn. Ifca hold and rocky shores, covored with 
luxuriant vegetation. 111 * 0800 b a succession of pio- 
tnresque and neautiful JandecapoN. Tho hills which 
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anil honing, which they kill with tho sword, ami 
also it souiuS on outtle-ilsh. Tho flesh is some¬ 
what oily, hut in highly esteemed, both fresh and 
Milted* with tho regular sword-fish fishermen, 
harpooning in tho inodo of capture. Tho genus 
llisllnphorus, tho inenibom or wliioli arc also 
called sall-flshcs or bill-fishes, haft a greatly de¬ 
veloped dorsal fin or sail, and has loiur, com- 
prassod vent ml Jins which are ftlwoiifc in XJphitu. 
As in tho truo sword-fish, tho young, with un¬ 
developed swords, aro vory different from tho 
adults. In summer Illstiophorus occurs in tho 
Amoiioan seas ns far north oh Nov England, but 
It is strictly a Ironical huh. Another form—tho 
spear-Heli—of similar distribution, is generally 
referred to a distinct genus, Tet rap turns. Tho 
linny sword-fishes must not ho confused with tho 
cartilaginous Sawfishes (q.v.) Itolonglng to tho 
Elrumiobrauch genera Pristls and rristiiiplionw. 

SylUll’itf, an auolout city of Magna Griucia. 
Etood on tho Gulf of Tarontuin, and was founded 
about 720 n.a by colonists From Aoluea ami Tnuxeim. 
Tiro fortuity of its soil and its liberal policy favoured 
commerce, and tho city flourished and Iweamo vory 

ra lorouH < Its cltlrena led such luxurious and 
udiilgont lives that thoir name hecamo a by¬ 
word Amongst tho peoples of antiquity. Quarrels 
between tho democratic and oligarchic factions 
led in 510 n.O. to a war with the neighbouring 
colony of Crotona (q.v.), in which tho foroos of tho 
Sybarites wore totally routed, thoir city captured, 
and the nito whoro it stood oblitomtcd by tho 
victors, who turned upon Its ruins tho waters of 
tho adjacent river Crathls. Boo Tkiwl 


gvl>c]« HbiKhioii von, Gorman historian, was 
1 Hirn at UUsHoldorf on 2d December 1817, Perhaps 
tho most eminent of Ranke's pupils, ho became 
fiuccoHsivoly professor of History at Bonn (1841), 
Marburg (1845), Munich (1850), and Ilona again 
(18111 hm Munich also ailing tho piwt of secretary 
in tho Historical Commission of the Royal Academy 
of Hchmcos. At vurloiui times hotwoon 1848 ami 
1880 ho sat in tho parliaments of Hesse, tho North 
Gorman Confederation, aiul Prussia, oh a National 
Lilural mid an opponent of the Ultramontanes. 
In 1870 tho Prussian government made him director 
of tho state archives at Borlin j and as such ho was 
instrumental in publishing the Political Correspond¬ 
ence of Frederick tho Great, and in organising at 
ltomo a *Prussian station for Researches hi Gonnan 
History,' besides assisting in tho publication of the 
Manitmontu German iw Historian, Uonovor ho 
founded and edited tho Hitiormhc Zeitschrm. 
HylioVs first book was a hhfaay of tho First 
rfrowulii (1841), In which, applying the critica 
muthods of his master, bo destroyed Clio accepted 
opinlonn of centuries; his next tho witste- 
hunt/ dcs doukicficn Ktinitfthmna (1844). ihon, 
after an interval of nine years, came hw Arab 
nmMlomlcco. Qwhwklc dor BevohiUonsmt von 
MO Ids 170X (3 vols. 1858-58; 4bh and greatly 
improved wl. W7), ft cool, sober, ami dignified 
HUitumuut of tho historic causes and consequences 
of that eventful period, based upon a critical exam¬ 
ination of official documentary evidence. A Aocoml 
part or continuation, bringing the narrative down 
to 1800, wiw published in 2 vols. ill 1872-74. IN* 
second groat work is on titled Dio JlogrUndunff dcs 
dcuMcn lictehs durchlVilheim L (5 vols. 1880-00j 
English trails.. Now York, 1891), exhibiting tho 
same qualities as the brink on the revolutionary 
era. Yon Svhol lifts also published throe volumes 
of Kleinc Historiseko Sehrtftai (1803-81). 

SvCftluiiio* a troo mentioned in Scripture, and 
supposed to bo tho Black Mulberry (q*v.), 

Hyonmorc iSh/comdrus), a genua of trees 
of the natural order Moitwga', regarded by nmny 


botanists as a in era Bith-genus of Fiona (see Frtf), 
and differing from the trno figs only in the 
elongated, straight, thickened, and olub-shapcd 
stigma. The species arc chiefly African, but the 
geographical range extends also into the west of 
Asia. Some of them attain a largo size mid a great 
age, Tho Egyptian Sycamore [Ficus Svcomorus ), 
supposed to bo the sycamore of tho Bible, is a 
largo tiw, abundant xii Egypt and in Syria and 



Brandi of Fiona Spcom#ru$; 

n, fru.it, <* 


other parts of tho west of Asia, of ton planted near 
vlllageii for the sake of ita shade, its wide-spread¬ 
ing head sometimes covering a space,40 yards In 
diameter. The ilgs are top-ali apod. and grow in 
clustered raoomea on tho trunk and oldest branches. 
They are swoot, well flavoured, and somewhat 
aromatic. Tho wood is light, pnrotis, and of little 
valuo, Other species a re found in Abyssinia, South 
Africa, &c. . ^ . 

The sycamore-tree of England is a species of 
Maple (q.v.), and in Scotland is usually called 
plane-tree (though neither piano nor sycamore). In 
some parts of North America the name of sycamore 
Is given to the Plane (q.v.) of that country, 
JVrS mks occidentalism 


Sycosis* a pustular omption on the acalp or 
boarded part of tho face, duo to Ringworm (q.v.). 
Acne (q.v.), or Impetigo (q.v.). 

Sy<l dll mill* a district in Lowlaham parish, 
Kent, ti miles S. of London. It luu heoome of 
world-wide celebrity in connection with tho Ciystal 
Palace, wliioh, however, is really in the adjoining 
parish of Lambeth. Burrey, and which won erected 
In 1852-54, chiefly from tho materials of the build¬ 
ing of tho Groat Exhibition (1851), and under the 
superintendence of Sir Joseph Paxton. Tho coat 
of the oraotioii and appointment of the Crystal 
palace amounted te nearly £).500,000, The build¬ 
ing is 1008 feet long, 800 wide across the tran¬ 
sept, and 175 foot high, tho height- of tho two 
water-to wors being 282 foot. The chief arte and 
sciences illustrated by tho collections within 
tho Palaco and grounds aro Sculpture, Architec¬ 
ture, Painting and Photography, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, Botany, Ethnology, Paleontology, 
Geology, and Hydraulics. Thore are two qoncert- 
rocmitt, within tlio larger of which on occasion of 
tho triennial Handed festivals (since 1859) per¬ 
formances have taken place with 4000 vocalists 
and iimfcriimanUUistB. Tho park and gardens 
occupy nearly 200 acres, and are adoreed with 
sculptures, atone balustrades, &a, and fountains 
which are perbajw the Hnosb in the world. 
On 30fch December 1860 there was a flro in the 
north wing, doing damage to the amount of 
£100,000 j and tlio Crystal Palaco has never been 
a monetary success. It Is still carried on; but 
in 1887,the company was declared insolvent, the 
I total expenditure then having been £3,004,737* 

I the receipts £4,409,009, and the numbed of vlsftore 
1 over 50 , 000 , 000 . - - 










80 SYLLABUS 

with brandy, ulierry, and lemon rind and inice, 
worked into ft froth, and served m glasses. White 
of egg and verjuice seem also at time* to have been 
Ingredients. 

Syllabus, a. term from tlie Greek usually 
applied to a compendium or abstract of a lecture 
or series of lectures, is specially used of the papal 
syllabus wlmh Accompanied the .Eucyolioftl (ft. V») 
Quanta Cum, addressed by Plus IX. to all Catholic 
bishops on $th December 1804, This syllabus is 
a catalogue of eighty errors or heresies, and im¬ 
plicitly enjoins the opposite truths; and by Pro¬ 
testants has generally been regarded as a declara¬ 
tion of Mur against nil freedom of thought, modern 
civilisation, and social progress, ami a rausortion 
of the extravagant claims of the mediroval papacy 
' to supreme authority on every subject. The sylla¬ 
bus U divided into ten sections, condemning (1) 
pantheism, naturalism, thoroughgoing rationalism; 
(2) milder rationalism; (3) latitndlnariiuiUiu j (4) 
socialism, communism, secret societies, &a; {&) 
errors as to the rights of the church; (0) as 
to the constitution of society; (7) as to ethics; 
(8) as to marriage; (0) as to the temporal power 
the pope i [10) the errors of modern liberal¬ 
ism. The infallibility of the pope is indirectly 
asserted, us is the right of the Jtouinn Catholic 
Church to exercise complete control over education, 
literature, and science. Catholics have delmtacl 
nmongst themselves whether the syllabus is an 
*b cathedra papal utterance, ami ao to he re¬ 
garded ns do fide and Infallible, in terms of the 
Vatican decree. 

See Mr Gladstone's T^dfcnn Deems fa their tearing 
oh Civil AH&jmice (1875); Cardinnl Humfng’B reply 
with tho same date and title, and fcha Letter to the 
IhiL’e of JTor/offe; and, again, Mr Gladstone’s answer 
in Vaticanim (1975). The taxt of tho syllabus will bo 
found In SohafFa Creeds of ChrUttwi o&t, vol* Ji. 

Syllogism. See Loom 

Sylphs, In the fantastic system of the Paracel- 
state, are the elemental spirits of the air, just as | 
the salamanders are of (Ire and the guomos of earth, i 


i n , * uu b v “ viiwmwu, wm u,u auujWJo VJ 

infirmities like men; but, on the other hand, they 
resoluble spirits iu beinjj more nimble and swift in 
their motions, while their bodies are more djophan- 
ous than those of the human race. They also 
surpass tho latter in tlwlr knowledge, both of tius 
present and the future, but have no soul, anil when 
they die nothing is left. Iu form they are nuler, 
taller, and utvouger than men, but stand nearest 
to them of all tho elemental spirits, in consotmenoo 
of which they occasionally hold intercourse with 
human creatures, being especially fond of children 
and of Bimpic harmless people; they oven marry 
with our race, like the Umlinefl and the Gnomes, 
anu the children of such a union have souls and 
belong to the human race. In common usage the 
term sylph is applied to a graceful maiden—a 
change of meaning probably owing to the nopn- 
Innty of Pope s Rape of the Loch, which introduced 
the term into tlie worfil nf fashion and literature. 
For although oven In Pope the nylph that guards 
Bga^ia BMdMLMftlie poet so refined unit 
etnenaiincd ins spiritual agents that they soon 

aniUtcauty ^ fln * 1106 "’^ l riens of feminine grace 


J$“S SW* is) “ ul » 23 milee long, off the west 
coast of aleswick, with a population of 3000. nianv 
Frisians. The chief town is Keituni. ’ J 

? Rm ? , of ‘ hrea popes.—Sylvester J. \ 
olannod to have baptised Cfonstantino 

*° w vo teceivetl f «>in him tho 
lauHHM Donation. He was caaoulsed, hie day 


SYMBIOSIS 

falling on December 81,—flylvoBtor II., whoso 
niuno was Gorbort, was born at Ami] bus in 
Auvergne about QGO, and early freipuml from hla 
extraordinary attain monte in plifliwnphy. but mpo- 
oially in inabhoniaties and chemistry, tlm rciniUi- 
tion of being in longno with tho Devil. Made 
abbot of Jiohtuo by Otto If., he opposed tho papal 
claims at tho Synod of Khaims (1)01), bub after¬ 
wards boenmo reconciled with tho nope, and wns 
made Archbishop of Uavcnim (008), from which 
be climbed Into tho papal chair in 000, which ho 
filled till hiB death in 1008. 11 jh Letters worn edited 
by Ollcris (Clermont, 1807 )• Bee Viw, works thereon 
by J. Havct (1880) mid Ikmlmov (1880), mid tlm 
studios by AYernor (1878). Nag! (1888), and Weis- 
sen-born (1888).—Sy Ivon tor 11T, (1044-40), Anti* 
gopo to ltaucdiob LX., sot aside at llic Synod at 

SylYCStOis Jamks Jobkpii, math cm atician, wan 
born iu London, 3d September 1814, atndfrd at St 
John's Collogo, Cambridge, and \vn* successively 
professor in Univoraity Collogo, Liindun, in tlm 
University of Virginia, ab Woolwich, in tlm .Inlin 
Hopkins University, and at Oxford (KurilIan pro¬ 
fessor, 1888). Ho has published many iiioiiioIth in 
the scientific jnmnals, has received many imidalH 
and honours, is LL.I)., D.C.L., K.If.K., anti follow 
of many foreign academies, Kuo tho notice by 
Cayley in Mi* vol. xxxlx. J 

Sylvcstei-, Joshua, was bom in 1503. Hi* 
mo was divided hatwixt merehamliso and mcUy, 
but in neither did lia achieve success. Of bis orig¬ 
inal works tho human memory retains no truce, 
save porhapu only in the title of tlm pmnn pub¬ 
lished about 1020. entitled Aim JMtcmt itutl 
the Dwos Shattered by a Volley of Holu Shot (hnn- 
acred fmn Mount Helicon ; lmt in vlrtno of tlm 
great though short-lived popularity obtained by 
hisEnglish v 0r sion of tho Divine Weeks ami Works 
of Du l3artjwl,c lives in literary liLtery a kind of 
sliadowy life, Ho led n somewhat wondering 
oxistenco, and died at RJldtlolhurg In Holland In 
1618. His Works U6II) were roprinted by Hnwaii 
in the Chertsoy Worthies Library' (1878), 
Sylvimliii. Soc WAiuiratm 
SylYlcultiirc. See AnuouauuruiiH, 

i-flSPV 08 * - ! , J l X ln ff, toKOthopM, ft bio- 
logical term Introduced by Do Jkry to denote 
certain kinds of physio logical piutimrMliip botwimu 
organisms of dilturcnb kinds. (hmsortimn j H 
synonymouB, As tlioro aro many kiiids of mgiinlo 
asjiooiation, ffc is convenient hi rcairhil, tlm term 
symbiosis to such intimate and conn»1 ciueutarv 
partnerships as exist hotweon ttlgoid and fungoiii 
ctaimnite In hohens, or between uiifoclltilar Algm 
i P®? Haaiolaiiaiis. U\ organic mUure there in no 
isolation; no oignnhim lives or dies in itsolf s thore 
| arc count)esH viLal Associations, somo very indhvnt 
l dependm«of mm 

I™® 11 ® [ biBOote-potliem very direct and Juli- 

niiLtc, as m tlio synjldogis »f Algui ami ItadiolanmiH. 
it often hapiMjnH that two organisms live tomHloo- 

bSlI. ft? ir ng iv ,y ‘Vi'paronb vital 
botwoon thoni; tlms Diatoms may bn ‘ eplpliylio 1 

Algte; AlgiOi liebonn, mowms, fonm, oudihlrt, 
&c, aro often opiphytic on trees; nnuiy Algm are 
' opizoio on ijmnialR^e.g those which livo ainmig 
the Imm of Blotha; and ono animal may be opinio 

Aon Hpc l ngC8 ,jft0,l 1 ftl ^ on ninjibytca 
Again, tlioro may bo oxtornal pnrtuomhins, Hindi 
r^^veen pilot-llsh ami W" or lot Zm 
boef-oater birds and wild cal Ho. 'p/icwo 

caaos of mutnaltem or ConnncnNAllsiu (n.v.),^nmh 
as the partnovship botwoon covfcain hormlt-cral^ 
ami sea-anemonoB. Probably tho aonstant^ occur!! 
renco of col on ice of tlie Alga Auuhivna h\ 
leaves of the aquatlo plant Ai-X le S elmft 
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form llm gotural outline of clio liarlmur often line 
to a height of from 200 lo 250 foot. In other points 
the coast jut neats a lower level, consisting of n 
Morion of terraces and smooth sandy bead tea. 
Perhaps thoro are fow positions on tho habitable 
globe moro obviously suitable for the foundation 
of a great mctrupolfa than ara the shaven of Sydney 
Harbour. The narrow uutranco of Port Jackson— 
through tho 1 Howto,' wMoli ara Indicated by the 
Maoquniio lighthouse, its electric light visible 30 
miles at mm—might easily be nmdo inaccessible to 
any hosttlo ifeot) whilst the central position of 
Hydiwy makes it nocossarily an emporium for 
many of tho British depend mi cion in the southern 
Iiomwphoro. The immense coal formation of East 
Australia extends north and south for some 500 
miles, with a breadth o! from 80 Lo 100 miles. 
Sydney stands nearly in tho centre of this great 
cavbmnfovoufs bourn \ and at various points within 
a radius of from 30 to 100 miles huge quantities of 
coal are rjiiscd for colonial consumption ns well as 
for export. The sandstone rook upon which the 
city Is u rooted alb axis a valuable material fur 
building. 

tiiURu the abolition of transportation the growth 
of Sydney luis Iwen rapid, Uio imp. in 1800 amount¬ 
ing to 03,500, in 1881 to 220.427, Ami In 1801 to 
330,400. Por many years Hyduey enjoyed a mon¬ 
opoly of the couiiiiorco of these antipodean regions, 
but its trade lias now bacomo largely shared by 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, and other colonial 
ports. It must, howevar, continue tho principal 
outlot for the productions and commoroo of axlun- 
slvo pastoral and mineral districts on tho north- 
wont. west, ami nouth-wont. Tho city, which Jias 
rapidly increased, of late years, extends bo vend 
miles inland from the waters of Port Jackson, tho 
whole of the water frontages from Port Macquarie, I 
8 miles from tho * IleadB/ to tho hood of Darling 
Hurlwmr, a distance of sevornl miles, being oocu- i 
pioil for whiufagu purposes, those at Circular Quay 
being used by Luo yushoIn of tho P. and U., Orient, 
and other largo ocean Btmmsliip companies. In 
1800, 500(1 vessels, with An aggregate tonnage of 
4,233,300 bmiH t eiiLoml or loft the port of Sydney. 

Tho Htruuts in the older parts of the town are 
narrow and irregular s In the newer portions care 
bos Ihjuu taken to avoid Lhesu dofcctw j anil several 
of the mm I oi7i at roots, from their breadth and the 
size anil Htylo of Liuo buildings, am not bQhind 
those of tho prinoipal towns of Kurono. Tiio shops, 
ware lion huh, mul private buildings in tho loading 
streets pro bent long and compuob Hues of well- 
built stone edifices, often assuming a very ornate 
and Ambitions stylo t>f architecture. Tho chief 
thoroughfares are paved, and lighted with gas, 
several with the ofaotria light, and a system of 
underground dmlimgo 1ms boon carried out at n 
cost of nearly half a million starling. Thoro is 
also an abundant supply of pure wator, coiibidor- 
ably in oxcesy of present requirements, obtained 
from tho Nepean lUvor, near Pouvltli, several 
mlloH from Bydnoy, Thoro uro uumorous narks 
near the city. Tho Botanical Gardens, the llnest 
in tho colonics, oovor 93 acres. Sydney lias one 
sbjpJniildbig establish monk Tho Pitzroy Dry 
Dock, originally intended for veswda uf tho HoyaJ 
Navy, oau tako in vossoto of tho largest size, ami 
has boon HUpplomantad. by ono of the most ox ten* 
slvo graving-docks in oxtatonco. Sto|»s have lieon 
taken to put the city iu a state of defenao, ami forts 
and Iwtfctorbw annatf with powerful Armstrong gun* 
liavo boon orootod. Tho oliumLo of Sydney is upon 
the whole temperate and healthy, cloudless sun¬ 
shine prevailing during the greater part of the you'. 

Amongst luOilio buildings by far tho most im- 
variant edllioe, not only in Sydney but In the 
whole of tho Australian colonics, is the mitvoraity 


1 (1852), which slnuds on a commanding height, and 
in the centre of a domain of about ISO acres. The 
principal ftqiulQ ia 600 foot in length, ami in (tanked 
at its M'tiatom cud by the Grout llall, the propor- 
tianB of which arc tmen that, wore it in Englanu, it 
would rank ns the third in noiufc of aim Thera 
ara two atlillatcd colleges—that of St Paul's, be¬ 
longing to the Church of England, and St John’s 
(Homan C'uthulioJ. Tho university, ejected out of 
publio funds, has a pGinmueiit endowment of £5000 
a year from the state j and each of tho affiliated 
cbUogea receives aid towunto the stipends of the 
warden and rector. Recently tho university funds 
liavo bceomo considerably augmented by munincent 
bequests, which have enabled tho worn of univer¬ 
sity education to become considerably extended. 
It is open to boLh sexes, and is empowered to 
confer degrees in artB, law, and medicine; but, so 
far as tho university ia concerned, instruction is 
limited Lo inircly secular teaching, The metro¬ 
politan cathedral of 8fc Ami raw is a handsome 
building iu the later Perpendicular Htyle oF archi¬ 
tecture. The Homan Catholic cathedral of St 
Mary, burnt iu 1805, and since rebuilt, fa one of 
tho llnest ecclesiastical structures in Australia. 
Many of the city and suburban churches, uputtiife 
of 120 iu number, arc toatofully designed. Thera 
ara numerous elementary, advanced, and technical 
soliools, and a technical university and technologi¬ 
cal lnuBcnm. Amongst tho buildings devoted to 
secular puvpn&cs the most imposing and effective, 
in point of sizo and architectural dctujgn, arc the 
nmsuuin, Colonial Sccrotary’n oillce, JaihIb oflfae, 
lostoJlico, customs olllco, town-hall (possessing the 
argot b ori/jin in tlio world), and publio grammar- 
school. Tho uolghlimirluHnl of Sydney, especially 
the shores of tho numerous buy* and the Parra¬ 
matta and I/ftno Covo rivers, is etudded with 
elegant villas uml snug cottages, &nHounded by 
their park-llko grounds, and gardens of orange- 
trees, bananas, and n umber! cab semi-tropical plants. 
There aro numerous industrial cstabllshinqntB, 
several on a most oxtonsive scalo, but Sydney is 
essentially a commercial rather than a manufactur¬ 
ing city. Sydnoy lias several theatres, a froe 
library, art-gollery, iimscnin, hospitals, mechanics' 
institutes, orphan ami other asylums, and various 
eharitablo nnd benevolent institutions, and fa con¬ 
nected with ijio jrrorJnccs ami adjoining colonies 
by an oxtonsivo railway system. j 

Sydney, a Binalt town of Capo Burton (q.v.), 
with a largo coal Hold. 

Sydney, ALnuimox. See Sidney. 
fiyeuci See Afl»mx 

Syenite, a rock oomimsod essentially of ortho- 
cIoho and hornblende. It is granitoid and wholly | 
oryutallino—l.c. it contains no non-dillbroiitiatud 
mineral matter. Quartz is sometimes sparingly 
jjresenfc, and other aocusHm-y mlnorala may oee\w,' 
finch ns oligoclosu, spliouo, zircon, apatite, inuenito, 
&c, EUcolitfr&i/aiite fa ohavactorisod by the l>ros- 1 
dice of olmollte—an altered variety of nenheline. 
Syenite is an igneous rock of deop-Rcatoc! origin, 
Occurring In tbo form of houses and veins, It fa 
not Jcnown in tho British Inlands, hut la mat with 
in varitnw countiieB in Europe mkI in Ameiica* 

Sylliot, or SILIIKT {Srihatla), a British district 
In tha extreme south of Assam (q.v.l, partly a rich 
alluvial tract, but to the extent of 32 per cent, 
uncultivablo waste, has an area of 5413 a<]. m. and 
a ]iop. of 2 f 000,000. The chief tomi, Sylhofc, on 
tho Bunml lliVer, has a pop. of 15,000, and tonio 
trade anil manufactures. 

Svlln. See Sulla. 

Syllnbnb, a culhiaiy pi-cparaticm, formerly ' 
mncli usotl, coiibIbUhI of sugar and cream, /favoured 
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Hie innovations in tlio practice of his art were 
obamctevie&l by so much ingenuity, controlled by 
such scientific caution, that tlioy were everywhere 
adopted, One of the lest known of hie pupils. 
Dr John Drown, tonus him {Horn Suhaecivte, i.| 
the 1 best and ablest imil most beneficent o! men, 
nnd the greatest surgeon Scotland ever produced. 
He furfclier calls Ills spoken or written style * the 
perfection of terse clearness.' Byine was a contrib¬ 
utor to the Monthly Medical Journal . and was also 

Lt __ _r i___ri:__ 'r __ 


on Stricture of the Urethra and Fistula in Perinco 
(1840), on Incised Wounds, &c. He died June 
28, 1870. See the Memoir by Dr Paterson (1874). 

Symington, WiUiTaji (1704-1831), ono of 
the inventen's of Rteatn-navigation. See Ship¬ 
building, VoL IX. p. 402. 

HyinnwcJiDS) Quietus Aurelius, a dis¬ 
tinguished lloiunn orator, who nourished from 340 
till 402 a.d.> was educated in Gaul, and became 
prefect of Home in 384 under Theodosius the Groat, 
consul in 301, Ho was sincerely devoted to the 
old religion, but his purity and nobility of cl nunc ter 
Vere worthy of the highest Christian tyi>o. His 
extant writhes consist of ten books of Letters, 
three panegyrics on Valcntinian I and Gmtian, 
and fragments of six aonatorial orations. The 
fragments of the orations wore first discovered hy 
Cardinal Mai in a palimpsest, part of which Is at 
Milan, part at theTtvttcan, and were successively 
published in 1815 and 1825. Many corrections were 
made in the collation made by O. Seech, which 
were followed in tlio edition included in the 
MommiefiUi Qermctniw Hhtoricu (vol. vi, JJerljj], 
1883). Sea MoiIu’b j& (Paris, 1847). 

Symoncta John Addixgton, English man of 
letters, was bom at Diisto] od 5th October JS40. 
was educated at Harrow and Dalliol College, 
Oxford, won the Newdigate prize, and was elected 
a Fellow of Magdalen College in 380S, His first 
book, Introduction to the Study qf Etude (1872). 
was a sort of commentary on tho great Italian’s 
poem; it was followed hy a laudable endeavour to 
present in readable English the rcsultB of tlio 
investigathnw of seholam in Greek learning— 
Studies of the Greek Poets (2 vob. \873-70). Tint 
ids most notable achievement is Tho Renaissance in 
ItHty, *\Mary oi an ovontful period written In a 
highly polished style, with fairly good judgment, 
nml an extensive knowledge of tho actois and 
events of the epoch described, It embraces four 
parts and a couple of BuppJeincj)tftry volumes— 
S? (1876), Thcllcviual qfLeani- 
uw (1877X The Fine £>*1*877)/ Italian Literature 
iLm a,ltl P'datkotfc Reaction (2 vote. 

188(1}. Shakespeare s Predecessors ut the English 

Dm urn, published in 1884, contains tlio results of 
thoughtful study ui English literature. By monels 
has written, besides the books named, two or tbi-ee 
voluiiieeof tmvd sketches in Italy and elsewhere; 
the monographs Shcltcij and Sir Philip Sicbiey for 
80,105 Ionian 

*• translation of 


of tl,o l2th ceatiwy mJdtt tlio tfitlo of W&l 

Vcmamu^LU *Ie cii £r a l s , ou o* ilL E >^ 

V V Mtc/utelangelo (3 vote. 
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Symphony, iu Music, a fm-ui of orchestral 
composition. The namo was originally applied to 
tlio purely instrumental portions of worKH primarily 
vocal, under It being included overtures to opi'vim 
and oratorios its well as ritomelli and Lho intrmluo 
tions to choruses and arks* It received its lii-nt 
restrictive moaning towards tlm end of the 17th 
century when, under Litlli and Alessandro Scar¬ 
latti, the various instrumental irtecrft in the opem* 
began to grow in importance i It wu» thou reserved 
far the opening section or overture, which con¬ 
sisted of a scries of contrasted movements without 
deilnito rule os to their number or arrangement. 
Subsequently a plan, attrlbntod to LuUl and known 
ns the 4 ouverturo a la ummuro frau^iine/ jircHcrilKnl 
three inovonicuts > tho first and third slow mid Hie 
middle one quick ami bright. Its pkoo was 
eventually taken by the ‘Italian overture/ In 
which the three movomenU wove retained but In 
inverse order, tho first and Inst being quick ami tlio 
second slow. This form was identical with that of 
the clavier-sonata, to which, hnwover, tlio overture 1 
long remained inferior in respect or (he internal 
RtmotuYD of its movements, few omn power* caving 1 
to show thcmsolves at thuir host In piccOH to which 
talkative amlipneeB paid little heed, Ah a further 
result of such inattention it Beamed to ho forgotten 
that tlio overture should fitly fon^juidow the work 
which ifc preceded t its material, consequently, 
became distinct ami independent, so that it was 
only natural that the best uxainptoB should in 
course of tlnio find their way into tho conoort-ruom, 
whom they met with a more courteous rncoption. 

A new outlet being Urns provided, ov luteal wmUfc 
weroeoon forthcoming; and with tho lilieratlon of 
the symphony from its operatic munmndingH Uh 
development as nn alwtmob form of art may lm said 
to have begun. Meanwhile the reinforcement of 
tho ordinary stringed orehostra hy wuUrin wind- 
instniments introduced fresh pnsilbilltieH of ox* 
imsaiau which reacted on tho material of which 
the movements were composed. In hoiiio of 
Wtftimtz uymjiJionics a fourth movement 1 h also 
found in tlm shape of a minuet aud trio; and with 
Wiw tho external outline rcuohoH completion, it 
was not, however, until 1788, the year in which 
n.nHU't wow liH urentcHt oxamiijcn, tlmi, Ilic 
fQ’liipiiOiiy ftttninod tlio rank of liu fmixirlm.l, work 
of ai t. In tlicao tlirco worka, Clio K ilut, (I minor, 
aim y jijajor ayinphonioH, an oxtraonJinavy inlvniiif 
w viMltlo liotsli, fit oxpu'Hhion anil in vIHiih^n of 
lUhtTvmiontal eftfeet. Ilayihi, thonJli Inirn nfiftrlv 
tvronty ycuvs liefow Mnxnrt, wmtn liin inoxl. in!- 
portniit miipfiuukM during tho uiulilmm vciun lie 
survived i, w younger cimiiiiinioriuv- flub t)«> 
qrmpliony waalmmglit to its most, mnlimt Htumi nf 
dwelojMMeut liy Beethoven. Not only dill tin .fcior. 
Ui«i i constitution of tlioorcUustraand eavainl 
f^m.nmn,°r atQ / t lQ futures of tlio (llUm'ont 

Lrr°’! a r, , -" e0 . HKKTHoyKtf. Vol. II. J,, 40j, 
l O uin 4,118 10 ‘ j,1b H nbjm!t-iimU(»i' a 

K T!S n °“ whOTl '»*l>»« WthMlo had novor 
eonio witi.il, tlio soope of mnsleal oxnreHHioii. The 

tffibh of Ills nmsti! an] imWIIty of 

thought allied to porfwUon of duLnll, and a'true 

C ,?,;,m,. bat T°? T,mt . onftl ««l Tim limn,, 

e ^ ft* 4 tl\« \\\\y*t ptwfvet 

the cl^o m thl? f ftB S ICf S l vnAow, and also mark 
t 41 ol T loal i«r, oh tlio iiorfoe- 

vni?.A ef 4 !? By ",U ,ho "- v w,w «'»« lo the incnmswl 
thi 2mn^ 10 „i 8n i bjCo ^ ,,m r Wo *'» il WI » H liiitnml whim 
ovtendKf^Vmf 1 ^loimuu of iniudo lioeome mill more 
CAtenuca that oomponore shmihl lind Lhmnimlv,w 

SIS™ j* t fX£STz 

this forVii Hi^ftf}. 0 * 011 l ln,Sol , f ^ Rn l»"tmieii nf 

“"l.” !?. 010 W* gy«U>l>o«y lie snlisttlutea for tlm 

Bchillor'a e,l« elaborate ohoral Hottlne of ono of 
cinuoi s odes, Succeeding wlloin ]mvo mostly 
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diplomatist, orator, philosopher, and poet. Bom 
at Cyrene about 378 A.D., tho ooiitcinporaty of 


wealth nod estates in the interior, Ha studied at 
Alexandria under Hypatia (q.v.)> whoao influence 
over him proved a dominant and lifclODg one. Ho 
used to turn to her for ad vice when in uiffloulty, 
and for sympathy when In trouble. Ho also 
studied in Athens, which disappointed I uni j and 
he returned to the Pentapolis, resolved to spend 
his life in study and in the pursuits of a countiy 
gentleman. Of limiting in particular he was 
passionately fond. About 300 he was appointed 
by hie fellow-citizens a delegate from Cyrano to 
bring certain grievances before the Emperor A ma¬ 
dias at Constantinople Ho remained in that olty 
for three year* In his speech 'On Kingship* 
Synesius warns Araadius sternly of the perilous 
nature of the times, and points out the duties of a 
good king. During his stay at Constantinople a 
revolution took place, Arcadius was driven out by 
the Scythian general Gainot, and Aurclian, leader 
of the national party, banished, 'While waiting for 
fa audience Synesius wrote a curious book entitled 
Concerning Providence* In the form of an allegory 
he describes the contest between Aurellan and 
Guanos, under the veil of a conflict between Osiris 
and Typhon, who personify Good and Evil: and 
deals with the question why God permits evil, and 
delays so long to interfere. In a few weeks Galnos 
fell, Byneslufl attained the ond of his mission, and i 
sailed for home. The voyage from Alexandria was 
a perilous one. which Synesius describes in a long | 
and delightful letter* The next oight yearn wore 
a time of peace and happiness for Synosius; 
‘hooka and the ohoao,' lie writes, 'make up my 
life.* About 403 ho married a wife belonging to 
Alexandria. During these years he wrote Ills 
treatise Concerning Breams^ a Imlf-buriesqiio essay, 
The Praise of Baldness (he was bold himself}, Mb 
Dion t or on Self-dimpling sotting forth his ideal 
of the philosopher, the second part) of Ills book on 
ProvidancQ. aevoral JTymns, and a groat many 
letters. This peaceful period was interrupted by 
war. The Libyan nomads made raids upon the 
fertile Pen tap oils; there wore no soldiers at Gyrene, 
bub Synesius raised a troop of volunteers. Tho 
helpless governor Coroalins fled \ Cyreno was be¬ 
sieged, and Synesius had to organise and direct tho 
defence of the city. 

Up to this time Synesius appears before us as a 
man of letters, steeped in Greek literature and 
philosophy, and standing quite outside of 
Christianity. Doubtless thonorrors of war and bar¬ 
barian invasion forced upon his mind the weakness 
of Neoplatonism. In 411 the people of Ptolomafs, 
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history of tho thno, aro oxoellontly donor Hod. 

Synod. Sco Council, Puesiiyteiuanihm* 

Synovial Membrane* which facilitate tho 
gliding of a tondon of a muscle or of tho lutcgii- 
mont over a projection of bone j soo Joints, p, 330. 

Syntlicsla (Gr. Without 1 0 . putting together *), 
in Chemistry, is a town applied, iu contrast to 
Analysis (q.v.), to tho building up of emnpoimil 


Analysis (q.v.), to tho building up of emnpoimil 
substances from tho elements they contain or from 
other com pounds usually of lews complexity than 
themsolvcs. The term was fovmorly applied mow 
particularly to tho 1 artificial ’ formation by tho 
oidhi ary processes of tho laboratory of substances 
which were at ouo timo only obtainable oh them- 
solves products of bho vital procoswcH of phuiIn 
or auiuuLls, or as derivatives from such prod no in. 
Later tho term wna especially applied to tho build- 
lng up of complex carbon compounds; bho urcitlcr 
part of modern organic cUomialry comming of 
such synthesis of now compounds of oathon, In 
tho latest work on tho synthetical moUiwU* for the 
preparation of organic compounds (that hy Ellis, 
eco below) tho signification of the term Uuh Immu 
still further restricted by tho author (quite arbi¬ 
trarily, however) to thoso operations only which 
give rise to compounds resulting from a new union 
of carbon with carbon. 

Syntheses of now organic compounds are fre¬ 
quently tho result of ouanoo discoveries of now 
reactions, but a very largo number of such in¬ 
actions of more or less general applicability have 
been Btudied and olnasifietl, so that a now synthesis 
may bo tho result of a deliberate attempt to pro¬ 
duce a now compound of a definite composition, 
Similarly tho constitution of an Important com¬ 
pound occurring in nature, such as, for tantalum, 
an alkaloid, is offcon known with tolomblo cer¬ 
tainty from the products yielded by it in a mnfos 
of decompositions, aiul the information which lias 
boon gained from these decompositions indicates 
the linos upon which an attempt at synthesis may 
bo made with a foir prospect of success. Tiui 
mode of procedure indicated in the foregoing 
sentence has resulted in tho synthetical or urllilolul 
production of numerous substances useful in tho 
arts, in medicine, for domestic purposes, &o. As 
instances of substeuooa naturally occurring in, or 
obtainable from, plants or animals, wliicn have 
oteo boo* prepared ^ synthetically, the following 
may bo mentioned i indigo; alizarine, bho colouring 
matter from madder) vanillino. fcho flavouring prlu* 
eiplo of the vanilla pods; aitrlo add, tho acid of 
lomona; urea; uric acid, &o, AmongHb tho most 


muss unwilling; in js». iua no tails ills cmucultuu 
and scruples; bnt at last he yielded, and was 
consecrated at Alexandria in 410, From this 
time to hU death liis life was burdened and 
weighed down by constant private troubles and 
public calamities. Ou life return to Ptoloinais ho 
found the new governor Andronlous playing the 
tyrant, boldly excommunicated him, anti secured 
lifa recall. As a bishop Synesius acted with great 
prudence and decision, yot Mb conscience troublod 
him, and he felt ho had been presumptuous in 
undertaking such an office, The Austrians in¬ 
vaded the country, and Synesius had again to 
spend hu nights on tho ramparts and direct} the de¬ 
fence. His only surviving child died. Synesius 
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The city wm relieved, bub he felT'lll -“‘and about 
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aimed at a compromise bo two on tholr pootloal 
JusUuote and their regard for conventional rule. 
Among such may bo mentioned Sohubert, Bpohr, 
Itaviloz. Kail, and Schumann) the work of the lout 
Iwiiig the most Important. Mendelssohn was con- 
tout with the true classical form. The same 
inay bo said of Brahms, who, however, lnus enrich ad 
it with bo many interesting and charaotoriatio 
features as to constitute an important departure. 
Boo the article by Dr 0. Hubert H. Fany in Grove's 
Dictionary of Music. 

Syinplcff'aidos. See Argonauts. 

Symptoms. See Diagnosis, Medicine, 


SymiftOgllC (Or. mjnagdgS, ' assembly,' or 
* place of assembly/ answering to Hob. kenetclh or 
htih'hakktn ose th h a Jewlsh place of worship. The 
origin of tbls Institution 1b probably to be traced 
to the period of tho Babylonian captivity, although 
tradition finds It in tlio patriarchal times. 'Whon, 
through Ezra's instrumentality, tho ancient order 
of thin gs was restored In Judea, synagogues wore 
established in all tho towns for tho beiioM of tlioso 
who could not take part oftonov than throo times ft 
year in the worship of too temple at Joruwdom, 
and a special ritual of readings and pray am was 
instituted. From the time of tho Bfacoabeos wo 
Ami them oven in all the Villages j and Josephus, 
Philo, tho New Testament, the Mlshna, and the 
Talmud constantly allude to them. Common 
prayer and religious instruction were the purpose 
for which tho people there met. The Sabbaths ami 
forab-dayn were the principal times on which the 
faithful Hssoinblod in them; thorn wore short 
Aorvlccs also on Mondays And Thursdays j and the 
synagogues contributed more than anything olso to 
the people's steadfast adhorouco to their religion 
and liberty. At tho name time tlroy gradually un¬ 
dermined tlio priestly and aristocratic element tlmt 
gathered round tho temple, its gorgeous worship amt 
kingly revenues. Erected out of tlio common funds 
or froo gifts of tho community, tho synagogue had 
also to lie supported by taxes and donations. All 
profane doings were striotly prohibited in Ibj oven 
as to dross tho reverence duo to tho place was 
onforcod ah rigidly as possible. It represented 
in miniature thu form of the tomplo, itself on 
enlarged type of the tabornaclo; tho faces of tho 
congregation wore turned towards Jerusalem. At 
tho extreme eastern end wrm the holy ark, contain¬ 
ing several copies of Urn Pentateuch, from which 
the periodical readings ware chanted. Not far 
from thin was suspended tho over-burning lamp. 
On a ratsad platform in tho middle of the syna¬ 
gogue was tho place of tho reader or prenohor. The 
women safe aonavatwl from the men by a low parti¬ 
tion. Tho affairs of the synagogue wore adminis¬ 


tered by a board of 1 ancients 1 or 1 elders,' at whoso 
hood stood a chief or principal ( Itfah hakkmmth ; 
Or. ttrvhisynaffagos)* This coJlogo managed tho 
inner nllnira of tho synagogue, and lmd oven the 
power of excommunication. There was an ofllciat- 
lng minister ( shcliach tzibbur ), whaso office it was 
In recite the pray or a aloud. The hoodie, or okumm 
(sometimes tmnslatad 'ministbr'). had tlio general 
charge of tho sacred place and its books and imple¬ 
ments lie had to present tho scroll to the render, 
and rabbi on other occasions. During the week¬ 
days ho had to toaeh the ehihlreu of the town or 
village. This name of chamtii, howover, at a later 
period oamo to doslgnato tlio olholatiim minister, 
and it hna retained that moaning until this day. 
Almoners or deacons collooted ami distributed the 
allium It need- hardly bo pointed out that the 
organisation, rites, and inodes of worship of the 
Christian church in many respoots closely ■ re¬ 
sembled, if they were not modelled an, those of the 
no- ' . 

i 


'The Groat Synagogue J (kenmth haggedolah) 
was Jong tlio current nanio tor an assonjWv or 
synod, supposed to have been founded,and prodded 
aver uy Ezra, consisting of 120 men, said ta have 
been engaged in remodelling the national and 
religious institutions of the Jews after tho return 
from Babylon. The palpable chronological dU* 
orepanolos tlint occur In the early Accounts about 
this synod, together with other doubtful points, 
have led modern soholnre to deny its existence 
completely, or, with Kuonen, to identify it with 
tho temporary convocation of tlio people recorded 
In Nehomiah viii. It is, however, certain that 
Ezra and Nohomiah did a certain amount of work 
which they could not have clone without being 
osslntod by eminent collaborators. It was prob¬ 
ably this body* however constituted, to which cer¬ 
tain vital ameliorations in the administration of 
justice are ascribed ; they developed publio instruc¬ 
tion, fixed and enlarged the Mosaic* laws by certain 
rules of interpretation, and, according to the tradi¬ 
tion, collected and redacted tho sacred books. 

Bee tho articles Jews, SAXHEDnnr, Rabbi i and 
Soliftrer’s Distory of iltc Jewish People in Ike Time of 
ChrUtt (Eng. trails. 6 vola. 188(1-00 j. 

Syiicllnc. Bee Anticline. « 

Syncope, Sea Fainting. 

Syncretism, a term derived from tlie habit 
attributed to tho ancient Crataus of fighting fiercely 
amongst themselves, but combining resolutely 
against common external enemies, camo to bo used 
of theological compromise—between Catholics and 
Protestants, between Lutherans and Reformed. 
But the groat Bynorotisfclo controversy was within 
the pale of the Lutheran Church, syncretism being 
appflod by tho High Lutheran party headc^l by 
Golovins to tho principles of Calixtus and life 
Bohool. Calixtus and tire university of Hejm- 
stlldt wore hold bo far from Lutheran orthodoxy 
In tho direction of tlio Calvinist theology as to 
be littlo Lett cl*, of even rather wo is a, than tho 
Bofonued loaders themselves. Tho bit tom ess and 
rancour or tlvo controvoray wore incredible, and were 
maintained with short truces till the death of 
Calovins (q.v.). Boo also Calixtus. 

Syndic (Gr. $yn , 1 with/ and dik8 t 'justice*), ft 
namo whioh lira at uiftbrent times and In different 
countries been given to various municipal ami 
other officers, Tho accredited legal representative 
of a corporation, society, or company was in many 
cases designated by this titl e. In Geneva tho chief- 
magistrate wra formerly called the syndic. Tho 
syndics of cities in Franco, under tlio old rdgime, 
wore officers delegated by tho municipality as 
agents; the various trading companies In Paris 
and the university had also their syndics j and In 
tho unlvorsity of Canibridao the name is still applied 
to special committees of tlio senate. 

Syndicate in tho commercial world is used to 
indicate an association of merchants or others for 
tho purpose of carrying through flaiuo great or 
important enterprise, or for scouring a Jchid of 
artificial monopoly in tho production or supply 
of some commodity. See Monopolt, Stook- 
XXCIIANGIS, 

Synergism (Or. eyn, ‘together/ aud ergon , 
•work'), that deviation from the August! man Ism 
of Luther and the first stage of the Reformation 
wliloli was regarded on a form of Semi-Bolagionism 
(see Pelaoius). Molanohthon, who lot tody 
taught expressly (bat the human will has f tho 
power of seeking giuco/ and that in tho work 
of grace thora Is co-operation between tho Holy 
Spirit and man's will, was tlio chief reprewutottvo 
of synergism. 

' Smcsillfl* Bishop of Ptolemals In the Libyan 
Pentapolls, acted also 1 the various parts-of soldier, 
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fertile. Ita prosperity is of Quito modern growth. 
During tho Wm* of Independence Svrti remained 
neutral. lienee many fugitives of couiinei'oiul 
enterprise flocked thither from Chios uud other 
parts of Greece. Pop, of Island (1880) 81,578. 
The capital, Sym, or Jlcrmounolw, la situated 
on a hay on tlio east aide of tho island, It 
rises terrace-wise from tho shore, is well built, 
and Is tho Beat of government/ for the Cyclades, and 
the Beat of a Homan Catholic btohop. This port la 
the chief connivemial eutrepflt of the Aegean. Every 

? r ear it imports, principally manufactured wares 
one-third of total), liiilos, grain and Hour, yariiB, 
timber, iron, Balt-fish, rice, and coal to the average 
value of £1,210,500 (£085,050 supplied by Great 
Britain)* and exports tobacco, emory-stoiie, valouin, 
sjMi^i^ftnd fresh vegetables to tlio average value 

SyVAClise* anciently a famous city of Sicily, 
situated on the south-eastern coast of tlio island, 
80 miles 8S\1\ of Hessian, was founded by 
Corinthian settlors about 733 D.O. The colonists 
seem to have occupied the little isle of Ortyiria, 
which stretches south-east from the shore. Tho 
settlement rapidly rose to proa polity, and towards 
tlio end of tlie 6bh century b.o. sent out colonic* of 
its own. Little is known of the early political 
state of Syracuse t bu t about 486 the rulimr fanrilloa. 
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a mdo soldier of fortune, unco more restored tho 
despotic form of government, which continual, 
with scarcely an Interruption, through tho roluii 
Utfty years) of tho enlightened II two II. p the 
mend and ally of Homo, down to the conquest of 
tho oity by tho Homans aftor a elcgri of two yours, 
in wliieh ArchinmdoH perished (212 iuj.). This 
evBht wclb occasioned (Turing tlio llaunibullu war 
by Hieronymus, a voah aud vain young man* 
abandoning tho prudent policy of life gmiumillior, 
Hioro (q.v.). breaking tlio alliance with Koine, 
and joining his ami their foes, the Caiiliughilnn*. 


(QiV#), despot of Gda* restored tie exiles* and afc 
the flame time mode himself muster of Syracuse, 
He increased both the population and tho power 
of his new state, aiul wen the hieha&t nresUcn hv n 


of life new Btote, and won tlie highoet prestige by a 
muat viotory over the Carthaginians at Uimoia, 


great viotory over the Carthaginians at lliniora. 
In Iiis tune Acnradina, a triangular tableland north 
? *2?. on fc ) ie ^joining mainland, was 

built upon. This ultimately boeamo the most ex¬ 
tensive aud populoufl quarter s it ooutainod the 
Agora, a temple of Zeus Olymphis, tho Prytanouin, 
with a splendid statuo of Sappho and fine monu¬ 
ments toTimolcon and the moor Dionysius (q.V«), 
&o. At a later date, and possibly thus early. 


-.. r , winy ,, au.wu;,uiig (UUliU QUO 

BQuthein dopes of the plateau, and overlooking 
tha marshes of the Anapa and tho Great Harbour, 
a spacious and well-ehoftorcd bay to the south-west 
Of Ortygia. This lslofc, however, contained tlie 
citadel, whioh overlooked the docks in the Lessor 
Harbour on tho north. 

Hiero (q.v.), tho successor of Gelon. was cele¬ 
brated fclironghoub the Greek world as a patron of 
tlie «no arts and of men of genius, as /Eachylua, 

rt iJJf 1 ^i* 12? doniomracy again got 

the upper haml'—nu-oflybuluftj Kioto^ bracUor ami 
successor, a tyrant of tlio baser sort, being 
SgjJ* 1 » nnd *«' wxty years a free aiul domo- 


Athens (415-4 14 n.c.), and the colubruted mo^o by 
n ’ rma J*. ,er } t » contest in which tho 
Sicihftu city came eft victorious. Nino years Inter 
Dionysius (q.v.) restored the ' tyranny*of Gelon 
(Mid during a reign of nearly forty yean? snmtiv 

S , !' e nml importance of tQ 

J5 ILY *^ ,"?* ll0 who constructed the docks 
in thei Greater and Lqssgt Harbours, and surrounded 
the city mth fortifications. His flerco war with 
Cwtliygo (807 n.o.) raised the renown of SyUi ia 

?l l ViTT younger Dfflus 

»ft« th« i&ai, of the noble Tlniolcon, AgatUodta? 


with its haudfumiQ public buUdtugH and Itn art- 
i istlc and intellectual oulturo, it always con¬ 
tinued to be the first oity of Sicily. Il wits 
captured, pillaged, and burned by tlm Harucoim In 
876 A.Di« ami after that sunk into complete decay. 
For anelent Syracuse, see FreeuuuiM Ilialvnf q/ 
Siiity. 

The modern city [Shmusa) |h emiilnwl to I ho 
original limits, Ortygla, Avhich, lmwcvov, 1 h no 
longer an island, but a iioniuHiilii. The atreols, 
which amdefeudod liy walls aud a oitodol* are. with 
few oxcentioun, imnnw and dirty. Syracuse has 0 
cathedral (tho ancient temple of Minerva), a 
museum of classical an bln nines, a public library, 
with some curious MSS,, iimuunms cliimdicH, 
tuotiaateriefl, and lmunerias, tho anoleiit fountain 
of AretJmaa (its wotorH mingled with sna-waler 
einoo tlio carthquako of 1170), ami ronmhiH of 
ancient Greek ami Homan temples, aqueducts, 
tho citadel Euiynlus, a theatre, an amphitlunvlnt, 
and quarries* besides auclent Cliristiuu cutmumiljs. 
Tlio poonlo inanufiwturo ohomicidfl uikI pottery, 
and trade in fruits, olivo-oll, wbm (oxiiorte), 
wheat. timboT, wu\ potvolomn (hupurts) to Iho 
annual value of a quarter of a million sterling. 
Pop. 10,380. 

Syracuse, an important city of central Hew 
York Boat of Onondaga comity, Urn in tlm 
bonufciful Onondaga valley, fitrotehlng along Ouon^ 
daga Creek to tho bond of tho lako of the 
bmuo name. It 1b on the Rvio Canal, ami is a 
terminus of tlm Oswego Canal s by mil U is 
148J inilas E. of Jhifialo and 147J W. of Alhimv. 
byiYumeo is tho seal of a hlctluultHt Episcopal nut- 
vorelty (1870), open to both soxes. it rnrrleH on 
Qttpnaiva numufactuYoh, the moat notable Imlng 
jalt, of whicli flouio 0,000,(100 lmnlaulH annnallv 
is produced. Thu city jiohbchhuh rollliig-viiJJs. 
DMBoiiior steel-works, foiimMes. )ihwl,furiuiras 
boiler-factories, anil nmnnfnciorics of on/nnes! 
farmmg Implements, fumltuni, doors aud hUudn, 
pioturc-fmiiicB, allw-wftro, niusicul inhtmnioiite, 
Badtllory, boots and shoos, flour, beer, &o. Tim 
saU-sprmgs wore visited l>y *U inlHsiniiailos as 

fT l ^ rftn t0 i ho ' vorkwl h ) r wliita 
men in 1780; the city wilh ineovuoriitevl in 
Pop. (1880) 51,703 j 

Syr-Diu-ltii flee Jaxautkh, 

a country o( wwUirn Ah(u, oml.melnif 
Jl 1 .® .^J 0118 that he between tho Levant and Mm 
Eiipjimtcj from Mount Taurini In (Jin n ( | r ( l | l i„ |,j.„ 

S ^ 1 ' A,1 » eiwtorn wmlli,»[ u, 0 

Jsnplnn.tcs nvo nob dearly {lullnud or nim-kcil oil' 

« f° ttx W ,Bo •Ai'ttbi.n diwut* TJm 

S!!rii! > i i n 1 1 ? - A nM ,',K? , niauntabw, Hplit in tlio 
tiSL!j "'5 P««lwl dwhui~W«»mi w»i Ant). 

,—fron(a tlia MotHtorraiioan, ramrinu in 
wiRlit from 0000 foot in Uio no, tli« to fSVt 

to looTe^ M faniM * *»«•»“. «“{ 

land t^t k ‘rrn»]ni»v fin" 0 “"“'Wm 11®. ft tft),lo- 
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familiar of synthetically prepared compounds not 
known as occurring naturally arc a largo number 
of the so-called coal-tar colony saccharine, and 
ninny otlior ooni-lnr products, &a 

For further information, any largo toxt-baok of ahom- 
latry may bo nonsuited \ for Instance, Eorooq aud Sclior- 
lommor’a Ti'catiee an Chemistry, Special works on 
organic synthesis are Lolhnium’ii Prtnotpien der organ* 
Ischm Smihceo and Elba's Synlhcliahe DarsUl- 

lunffsmctkoden der Kohicn itajf*vcvbindunym ( 1880 -dl), 

Syntonln (also called Muscle Fibrin), a 
Bubstanco akin to fibrin, which is an Important 
constituent of muscular tlasua. Sec Muscle, p„ 
304, Fiijkin, Pjiotkids, and Animal Ciikmisthy. 

SytlhUls is a markedly oontagious, infective, 
and fnooulable disease, It gains entrance at a 
wounded spot, and from bhonco gradually infects 
the body, It may manifest itself during too whole 
of the patient's life, and is capable of being trans¬ 
mitted to the o(lapring. It bos many analogies with 
tho exanthemata, ana may be regarded ha one of the 
most Important of that group, Syphilis (other than 
hereditary) can only bo propagated by diroot con¬ 
tagion or by the transmission of tho virus through ; 
some vossel or medium which lies recently been 
contaminated. It 1 h most commonly caused by 
impure sexual intercourse. As tho result of this, 1 
after a symptom loss iuonbabion period of about 
fcliroo weeks, there forinB at the point of infootlon a 
single painless ulcer, with a ham cartilaginous base 


eight woolis, This 1 b followed by tho aotondarif 
stage. It may bo preceded by malaiso, heau- 
(uslio, ami faver, aud m cli nr no tensed by skin erup¬ 
tions, vnrlablo in kind and duration, which are 
Symmetrical, do not Itch, fade, and leave no tmeo. 

mottling— liostoola— on the oliost,~ abdomen, and 
Hanks. This is succeeded by a papular rush, which 
In its turn frequently assumes a moro scaly appear¬ 
ance—PwjrtcwiV Similar changes aro scon iu 
the mouth, on the tongue, awl about tho anas, in 
the form of mucous patches, cracks. flssuros, 
shallow ulcers, ami coudylomata, Tho lmlr is 
frequently shod, anti crusts form on tho scalp. 
Syphilitic inflammations of tho oyo (Iritis), oar, 
tostoa, and periosteum also occur. 

The secondary symptoms go ou for about a 
couple of years, uocoino more irregular In duration 
and character, and gradually cease as tho period of 
tho tertiary stage develops. This may show itself 
long affcar the cassation of secondary symptoms. 
Tliu disease In no longer contagions, bub tho loftions 
which ivrino aro muefi moro serious to the patient 
Mwmjoh of colls of low vitality, known ns gununata, 
nnn-vasanlar, with a pronounced tendency to hieak 
down ami ulcomto, may arlao in any of the 
tissues. Thoy aro asymmetrical and aw specially 
prone to afloat tlio eonnootlvo tissue, akin, bone, 
muscle, and viscora. They frequently simulate 
malignant tumours, and aro a fortllo source of 
many of fcho diseases of tho Uraiu aud spinal com, 
giving riso to epilepsy and various forms of 
paralysis. In some instances tertiary syphilis is 
lifelong, and resists treatment most obstinately. < 

Tho precise nature of the syphilitic virus is at 
p vc ft out unknown. There 1 b reason to bollovp that 
a juicro-omnnfsm sfmiJar to that of £u bore la is the 
cause. This would seem to prolifOrote' in the 


primary sore, to ho carried along the lymphatics, 
and so to infeot the whole of tlio tissues. Attempts 
to oxoieo tho sore have not met with success in 
preventing the disease. Syphilis Is one of the most 
frequent causes of abortion, and tho infanta of 
syphilitic parents show tho manifestations of 
secondary syphilis in tho form of skin eruptions, 
In moro advanced life hereditary syphilis is recog¬ 
nised amongst other things by the irregular and peg- 
shaped teeth, tho depressed broken-flko nose, and 
traces of inflammation of the cornea, It is note¬ 
worthy that the mothor sometimes displays no 
evidence of tho trouble, her children cannot infect 
her, while they may readily infect their nurse and 
other healthy people with whom they aro brought in 
contact. 

The treatment of syphilis requires that one 
should aid tho elimination of tho disease, combat 
the amomin oansod by it, antagonise the tendency 
to tho formation of gununata, and prevent the 
spread of the infection. It is necessary to warn 
the patient that during the wholo of the primary 
and secondary stages he is a cause of danger to 
otbors, and that, while hi a normal evacuations aro 
innocent, the discharges from any sore or abraded 
surface and his blood are most virulent). Hence 
tlia utmost caro mast bo taken to avoid contagion 
through tho medium of the utensils he uses at 
meal-time, &c. He should lead a regular life, 
taking duo exorcise and avoiding strains and 
ox goss of all kind a, Tho amende ana the syphllitio 
virnB Itself aro met by tho administration of mer¬ 
cury. Tilts should bo given in small doses over a 
prolonged period, say of twelve to eighteen months, 
with frequent snort breaks, By tills means the 
secondary symptoms aro alleviated, and the tertiary 
stago may be prevented. 

In later secondary eruptions iodido of potassium 
may be combined with the mercury, and in tertiary 
conditions the Iodide alone is indicated* large 
doses of iodido—10 or 15 mains fchrico a day—are I 
frequently required in cerebral aud spinal syphilis. 
The patient who suffers from syphilis should nob | 
ho allowed to marry nnbil he has passed six months 
without showiug any evidence of secondary mis* 
ohiof, and that too without taking mercury. Ah 1 
least two years should have elapsed since ho con¬ 
tracted tlia disease. 

In tho event of a mother producing syphllitio 
children she alone should bo allowed to nurse them. 
As a rnlo syphilis is veiy Amenable to treatment, 
provided the patient bo otherwise strong and leads , 
a regular life. Syphilis is a disease of remote 1 
antiquity, and iB found all ovor the globa. It is 
now probably becoming much milder In Us effects, i 
although occasionally local outbreaks do occur 
which display all the malignancy which char¬ 
acterised it during tho middle ages. 

Tiio oxtmonlinnry prevalence of tills disease during I 
tho latter part of tiio lBfti oontury led to the unfounded 
belief that It had oomo from the New World with the j 
fivmniflh navigators, though tho nemo Morbus Q alii cut, or | 
tho Neapolitan Blsonse, was that now commonly given. 

It seems probnblo that at an earlier date, when its cause 
had not boon icoognisod, it was often confounded with 
otlwt diseases, Buck as leprosy. Tho word wag borrowed I 
from tho name of a heroin lrracaBtaro's poem SyphilidU \ 
Zibri Iff. For its history and treatment (including 
Syphilitatio/nj, a suggested inothod of scouring a wild 
form of tho fflness end vntaequata prevention by incou* 
latiou), soe Ilttsor, Oetchiehte dee Medicines Bosonbaum, 
Die Ztuieauche Im AUwitm (188&) j and tho Manuals by 
Lancereaux (1800), Loo ( Wb\ Cooper (1884), Hutobin- 
son (1887), And Von Zelssl (Now York, 1887). 

Sym (Ob’. Syros), the moBb important, though, 
nob tiio largest of that group of islands in the 
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Syrup (Ft. flpm Span, chothm, Arab. shurtlb, 
•a beverage/ ‘wine/ 1 syrup.' Shrub is a doublet; 
and sherbet , Arab. aharbdt, is from the same root), 
in its simplest meaning, a saturated solution of 
sngar boiled to prevent fermentation ; but it also 
meauB the juice at fruits saturated with sugar and 
many flavoured liquids, treated in tho same way. 
Generally speaking, the finest refined sugar is 
used; and every effort Is made to got the syrup 
vory clear and free from all feculent matter. 
Syrups of fruits are much used on the Continent to 


some, the 'golden syrup* of tho grocer u tho 
uncryatallisAble finally separated in the manufac¬ 
ture from crystaUisett sugar (see Sugar). Medi¬ 
cinal syrups contain with the sugary clement some 
therapeutic agent. Parrish's Syrup contains tlio 
phosphate of iron with the phosphates of lime, 
potash, and Boda, dissolved in dilute phosphorio 
add, sugar being added. Easton's Syrup bos in it 
phosphate of Iron, with the phosphates of qninine 
and strychnine, There are syrups of the hypo- 
phospliites, and many others, 

Syrufl, Ephbaeu. See Ephraem Syrus. 

JSyrnSi Publius or Publilius, a Homan writer 
ofniiuies who flourished about 48 b.o., and woe 
most probably a Syrian slave brought to Romo in 
early youth, educated, and freed by some indulgent 
master, After Labcrius lie reigned supremo on 
the stage, and his mimes, being os full of shrewd 



and noted market-gardens, and a large trade In 
grain^timber, salt, and manufaotured goods. Pop. 

Syzygy (Qr-mygia); a term used indifferently 
either for the Conjunction (q.v.) or opposition of 


the moon. 

. Szalmdka 


Szalm<lka» or Maeia-Theebsiopel, a royal 
free town of Hungary, stands on tho plain that 
lies between the Danube and the Theisw, 100 miles 
* *4 Rawest by Tail, and is tho centre 

of a rich agricultural district, with a trade in cattle, 
skins, wool, corn, fruit, tobacco, &c, Pop. <18811 
61,387 j (1800) 79,620. i S 9 

tSjy 11 Hungary, on the river 
KOrfls, 80 miles SIS. of Budapest. A good breed 


8Z0LN0K 

of horses Is onltivatetl liere. Pop. (1800) 24,301, 
mostly Slovaks, who, however, spoalc Hungarian. 

Szatlminr-Neinctliy. ft town of lIungiHy, on 
the Szamos, 68 miles by rail NE. of Dcbrcczln, with 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, aiul a trailo in whio. 
Pop. (1890) 20,013. 

Szc-chwan, tho largost province of China, 
186,000 eq. w. in area, is situated in tho went, 
having Tibet on tho north-west and Yunnan on 
tho south-west \ tho roiuaining liomularicH aro «on- 
torminous with various provinces of China. It is 
traversed and watered by the YnngUzo-Klung 
and its Affluents, is hilly throughout!, mountain¬ 
ous In the west, cuid rich 111 natnml products, 
Including coal, iron, and other mlnomlp. Opium, 
silk, salt, sugar, madiciucs, tobacco, hides, musk, 
rhubarb, and white wax (produced by an iuwet) 
are exported to the animal valuo of £5,000,000; 
and European cottons and woollens aro imported 
to the value of £3,000,000 annually. Tho cap!ml 
is Ching-tu, tho chief coimiiurolal town Chung¬ 
king, on tho Great River, which was opened Lo 
British trade in tho end of 1880. Joining (q.v.) was 
thrown open to foreign trade in 1877. Pop. (1885) 
71,000,000, a prosperous, neacoful, and continued 
people. See A. Hosio, Three Yean in Western 
China (1800). 

Szcgcdtn, a royal fi-cc town of Hungary, 
stands at the conlluonco of tho Maros with (no 
Tliciss, llfi miles by mil BE, of DmlnpcHt. This 
town was almost complutoly destroyed by a 
torrible flood in March 1870, out of (WH10 houses 
6236 being overwhelmed. Since thou It has Imou 
rebuilt, and now possesses very handsome public 
buildings, including a town-house, )mnt-olllfw, law- 
courts, theatre, barraokft, auil 1« pintiwtod 
Against inundations by a douldo ring of muhu.uk- 
monts. Tho Tholss is spanned by a couple of rail¬ 
way bridges and a 11 no suspension bridge (11)40 fed 
long), designed by Eiffel, Baogodin manufactures 
soap, spirits, match an, soda, tobacco, (•nanus oloth, 
'go trade in fee., and carries on an oxton»ivo rivor-trndo in 
pwda Pop. wood, corn, and wool. A speciality of the place 1 h 
paprika, a kind of capsicum. Prom IfflKJ lo lOHfi 
Indifferently ifcjvos occupied by tho TtirkH. (JIokq by II ay mm 
pposition of defoated tho Hungarians on 3d August 1840, I'op. 

(1880 ) 73,075; (1890) 87,410. 6 1 

el, a royal Szcnta. SooZenta. 
i plain that SzcntcE, a town of Hungary, 30 miles N. of 
s, 100 miles Szogodbi. near the left bank of tho Tlielss. IW 
the centre 1188m 28,712; (1800) 80,758, ohiolly engaged In 
do in cattle, the winc-cultnro. 

Pop. <1881) SzolnoR, ntown nf Hiuigaiy, on thoTI ioIhh, 00 
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hoen already defter!hud in geographical detail in 
tlio articles Lbijanon, Palestine, Pimbnicia, 
Barman, IIauran, Dead Ska, Jordan. The 
provalliug winds being westerly, tho slonos of tlio 
mountains next tho Mediterranean ahd tlio valloya 
ensconced among them, together with the inimo- 
diato seaboard, gob a tolerably plentiful simply of 
momturo during the rainy half of tho yoar (Ootohor 
to May) i enow oven falls on tlio highest summits 
of tho moun tain-ranges, Tim oil mate on tho plateau 
is gouorally dry, and in certain localities hot. Tho 
valley of the Jordan Is romnrkably hot. Tho soil 
Is in many parts possessed of good fertility, and in 
a noion t times* whan irrigation was more exten¬ 
sively practised, yielded a much greater return than 
it rlocft ab tho present time. Damascus Is noted for 
its gardens and orchards, Haiiran produces excel¬ 
lent wheat. Northern Syria Is the homo of tlio 
olive, Tho vino grows in nearly all parte of tlio 
country. Fruit (oranges, figs, &c.) is cultivated 
on tho const plains. Snoop and goats aro tho most 
Important of tho domestic Animals. Tlio principal 
exports are silk (£405,000 to £005,000 annually), 
coreals (£150,000 to £300,000), wool, olivo-oil, 
lemons and oranges, soap, sponges, sesame, liquor¬ 
ices, cottons, and tobacco, The total value is About* 
1 to H million pounds sterling. The imports reach 
pretty nearly the same llgiiro; hub all tho statistics 
all acting Syria aro very imperfect. Manchester 
goods (£70H,000 to £044,000) constlfciito tlio chief 
item In tho imports. Besides thowi there are 
woollons, rice, copper and iron, sacking, timber, 
and hides, The olilof port is Doynjiib, and to ib 
numb bo added Acre, Uailfli (Haifa), Tyro, and 
Tripoli, Railways, to connect Ihunnecns with Aero 
and with Boyroub, and Tripoli with tlio interior, 
are projected. Tho population is estimated at 
2,077,000 and at 1,450,000, and again at about 
2,000,000. Tho hulk of tho inhabitant am 
Mohammedans, hub do not all profess tho ortho¬ 
dox Hunnlto crouds for instance, thoro aro tho 
Druses (q.v,), certain soots of Shiites, and others 
Tlio CliriotiauH make hp about ono-tilth of tho 
total (boo below). Tho principal othnio ele¬ 
ments in tho population aro descendants of tho 
auolont Syrians (Amiiuvaiis) mid Aralw, those last 
bot)i sofcbTud ancl nomad; besides thcro aro Jows, 
TurlcH, and Europeans. 

The earliest historical records that treat of Syria 
aro thofto that relate tho histories of tho Hi tittles 
(q.v,), tho Phamlulans (q.v.), and tho Hebrews 
(see Jewh), Tlio llrsfc named wore for bovoral cen¬ 
turion Hupromo in northern Syria, and at tlmon 
stretch ail their authority southwards as far as tho 
hills of aouthorn Palestine. Yob they hail most 
formidable rivals on both sides of thorn in Assyria 
and Egypt, from both of which oomitrloB their sub¬ 
jects derived no email share of hlioir skill in manu¬ 
facturing industry, and in tho arts and manners of 
fife, Tho othor two peoples mentioned occupied 
tho most prominent place in sou thorn Syria. 
Nevertheless at dilloront periods wo road of 
nourishing Aram n>an (Somitio) principal Hies, suoh 
as PamaHcuB, llanmth, Zobah, and similar potty 
states. Those, ns well as most of northern Syrian 
worn conquered during tho 8fch century n.o, by tho 
kings of Assyria i tho Jewish kingdoms experienced 
tlio same fato at tho hands of tho Babylonian kings 
In the 7th and 0th centuries. As previous to tlio 
9th contury I). (7. flyrla had been tho battle ground 
of tho Egyptian and Illttlto armies, so after that 
porlod lb was. as a province of Assyria (BabyIonia), 
involved in tlio atnmglo botwcon that groat omplro 
and Egypt. (Tho Greeks first know this region ns 
a province of Awyria; banco tlio contracted liamo 
Syria.) Towavds tho oml of tho 0th century Ji.O. 
Syria fell under the dominion of the Persian empire( 
and two centuries labor it was conquered by Alex¬ 


ander of Mnoodon. When his empire broke to 
pieces tho Soloncidcc (q. v.) mode Antioch the capital 
of their empire of Syria. From the Scloucidie it 
passed, through tlio hands of Tigranes of Armenia, 
to the Romans, for whom it was won by Pompoy in 
04 u.a Under those new masters the count iy 
Kourifihod and became celebrated for its thriving 
industries, its commercial prosperity, and its arolif 
toctural m&gniliconce (see Baalbek, Pa£.3IYRA/ 
also Nabateans). On the division of the Roman 
world Syria bccama part of the Byzantine empire, 
and of it remained a province until its conquest by 
the Mohammedan Arabs in 030. It ntill continued 
to be prosperous under the Arabs and their suc¬ 
cessors the Egyptian sovereigns, In spite of the 
unsettled poriod of tho Crasittlcs (q.v,). The Arab 
severe blow it gullbred came from the Mongols in 
I20O, and Its ruin was completed when In 1610 ib 
passed from the Egyptians to tho Ottoman Turks, 
its present rulers. 

See Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (2 vole. Lend* 
1372) f Lady Burton, Inner Life of Syria (1870),* Yon 
RUdcnliomt, Syvien und crino Scdeutung filr dm IT«lt 
hnndcl (Vionna, 187S); Lor tot, La Syr it (TAujourd'kui 
fl’itriB, 1S84) | Bootiokor'a Palestine and Syria (by Pro- 
feasor A. Soon) j C. & Condor, Beth and Moab (1880 \ 
Do VogwS, Syrle Ctnlraie; Architecture Civile el Ice* 
lifficute da ltr an 7me Slide (Faria 1806-77 ); and books 
quoted under the various rrtlcloa cited above. 

Tho Church qf the Syrian Bite was that portion 
of tho oriental church which hod its scat in Syria, 
and whioh was anciontly comprehended in the 
patriarchate of Antioch and (after that of Jeru¬ 
salem obtained «, distinct jurisdiction) partly 
in the patriarchate of Jerusalem, The Syrian 
Church of tho early centuries was exceedingly 
flourishing; before tlio ond of tho 4th century it 
numbered 110 distinct 1 sees, with a Christian 
population of several millions. The first blow to 
its prosperity was the fatal division whioh arose 
from tho controvondoH on tho incarnation (see 
Eutyoiiks ; Greek Church, Vol. V. pp. 307-899 
Tho Kutyohian heresy, in one or othor of its forum, 
obtained whlo ox tension in Syria i the Moslem 
conquost accelerated tho ruin thus bogun; and 
from tho 7th contury downwards this onoo flourish¬ 
ing church decimal Into a weak and spiritless com¬ 
munity, whoso chief scat was in tho mountains, 
and whoso bcsti security from oppression lay in the 
heliuf on tho part of tho conquerors of its utterly 
fallen and contemptible condition. In Syria there 
aro now, beside the dominant Mosloins and the 
Druses (q.v.), orthodox Greeks, United Greeks, 
Uni toil Syrians, and Maronitca (q.v,)—the three 
latter in communion with tlio Roman Catholic 
Clmrah (q.v.) t besides Protestant mission*. Seo 
also NkstomaNs. For the Syrian Liturgy, see 
Liturgy, Vol. VI, p. flQl j for Syriac, Semitic 
Languages j and for Syriac versions of the Bible, 
seo Bible, Vol. II. p. 120. 

Syrillgo (Gr. syrinx, ' a pine'), a hydraulic in¬ 
strument, cnnsfstmg of a cylfndor of metal or glass, 

)wiring a conical nozzle at one end, and the other 
nttod with an air-tight piston. Tho nozzle being 
in sorted in a liquid, tlio ro traction of the piston 
draws tho liquid into the cylinder, oil the principle 
of tho Pump (n. v.), and by its forward-preasnvo the 
liquid is expo] led from tho nozzle In the form of a 
jot Seo Clyster. 

, Syrtis, tho anolont Jiaino of two gulfs of the 
Moaltorranoan Boa, on tlio north coast of Africa. 
Tho Syrtis Major, now culled tho Gulf of Sidra, 
lies botweon Tripoli and tho tableland of Barca, 
and forms tho most sou thorn part of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The Syrtis Minor, now called tho Gnlf 
of Cabes, lies bottfecii Tunis and Tripoli. The, 
shores of both arc inhospitable, and abound in 
quioksnnds. 
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denote the semitones of the chromstio scale, or 
the frets at which tlm Angora ought to bo placed 
to Atop the strings —u indicating the open string, 
5 the flrafc fret, e the second fiat, and so oil. 
The duration of the sounds is expressed by minims, 
crotchets, quavers, &o. placed above the stave, 
over the latter or letters which they are meant 
to aiFeot, and each of the musical notes is hold 
to apply to the letters immediately following, 
making thorn of the same length as the first, until 
wme new note occurs. The method of tuning the 
lute must be ascei taincd before any particular 
toblataro can ha deciphered, as tho pitch of the 

_ A .1 r_ itA« ...ill A* 
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Skene manuscript in the possession of the Faculty 
of Advocates, Edinburgh, written at various times 
up to 1883. 

Tableaux Tlvants ('living pictures'), re¬ 
presentations of works of painting and sculpture, 
or of scenes from history or fiction, by living par¬ 
sons. They ate said to have been invented by 
Madame do Gen I is, when she had charge of the 
education of the children of the Buko of Orleans. 
They were long common in theatres, as they are 
now in private circles. 

Tablelands, or Plateaus, Are extensive 
elevated regions with a plain-jibe nr undulating 
surface. They may he bordered by steep declivities 
falling more or less suddenly from tho level of the 1 
plateaus to the Bea or the adjacent low grounds i 
or they may slope down Imperceptibly end thus 
gradually merge with tlm lowlands. The table- 
land of the Sprunsh PmAnsula is a good of 

a plateau that rises abruptly from the sea. The 
•Great Pinin' lying cast of tlio Hooky Mountains, 
on the other band, la a nlotcan that sinks gradu¬ 
ally from a height oi 0ODO feet down to the low 
prairie lauds of the Missouri. Some high table¬ 
lands ate Bunrounded by lofty mountains, such nfl 
those of Quito, Titicaca, and Uepallata in tho 
Andos, and that of tho Pamir in Asia; white 
others constitute elevated platforms upon which 
mountain .ranges stand. Two types of tableland 
are recognised: («) plateaus of accumulation and 
(&>ptotcaus of tfmnmtion, Tho former are built 
up of horizontal or approximately horizontal Btrata, 
while the latter are composed of disturbed strata 
which have been planed down to one gonoial level 
(see UotfSTAlNs). Tho chief table&mla ere in 
Euiope, central Spate) in America, Oregon, the 
great Balk plain of Utah, the north and centre of 
Brazils in Africa, the Interior of Borbaiy \ while 
in Asia almost tlie whole of tho south and centre 
of the continent consists of plateaus, which rise 
tewefta terrace till tivoy mkmlo in that of 
Tibet. Of the Asiatic plateaus tho principal are 
those of Afija Minor <8280 feet above Bca-Uvul), J 
or Irftn (3000). Mysore 

te°K (£m? WQ), i fe eM1 UW to “dj. I'ifcn \i,m 
to 17,000), and Clunesa Tnrtary (3000 to 4800). 

Table Mountain. See Capetown, 
Tflbl&ttfrutug, a phenomenon attributed, 
with other more cecoutnc movements of furniture 

B^«!«i 8e i n0y i of . 8 t lri ^ ( se ®. Sj’iniTDALisu), but 
Am f 1 ? ca aadBritain frem about 
teW«^«A kta *k 0f S m1b1 l! 1 "* tJ,e lotion of a 

®eve«? r .&- flnffar ' tl ?f Jt. £ ft , olosc<l cirel6 o* 
^oeueNen frtanrting round the edge of the fcahln 

nSl" v r f? d to a o^torieue or oeenlt origin, and 
not, ob by the more sceptical, to tlia collective but 
involuntary muscular action of thMe rffflU 

TftbORn. see Panama. l 

frr^f l l , ., 0< i , * or » TA ?. 1 {’ 11 Poi y nes "M term (probably j 
fa * *0 n ' aTk > “"i m expressing iuteimity) ] 
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1 that has supplied a useful vorb to the English 
l tongue. Tho origin of the notion in luisud on jv 
, fundamental religious conception of unlink tic reli¬ 
gion about the natural relations butwron tho gods 
nud covtaln physical things; it moans properly 
‘sacred,* 1 coiweomtciV b«fc by a natural transfer* 

■ once of meaning by association of ideas has also 
become equivalent to "Accused, 1 'unholy.' Tho 
idea of a thing lioing sacred involves a soimo of 
prohibition, just ns a tempio or church may be a 

■ sanctuary whore tho safety of a fugitive is respected. 

* And buoIi restrictions ontoi-cod by tbo droml of 

■ supernatural penalties become rules of conduct for 
the regulation of a man’s relations to tho divine, 
ami thus lead naturally up to ideas of holiness of 
more advanced religions. Among tho Maoris and 
Polynesians such prohibitions wore Included within 
tlm signification oi the word tabu, embracing bulb 
traditional rules binding <ui chiefs ami people alike, 
and speoial prohibitions imposed like the Interdict 
of a modern court of juatlco, from time to time. 
Thus the notion could bo utuisod as a method of 
protection to Jifo or pronoi’ty—a rudimentary police 
systoin and discipline or elm motor, but lulled upon 
spiritual even more than on temporal terrors (rf. 
Judges, xvii. 2). Some things, as idols, tho persons 
and property of chiefs or priests, wore always tuiw f 
as wall as eomo kinds of food, us the pork dented 
to women In Hawaii, the vrator Unit might not ho 
brought within the house in Lho Man pranas Intends. 
Special taboos might Ijo intordfete laid on n Iioimo 
or a rood, or an obligation to abshilu from hoiiio 
o* ths ordinary pleasures of life during the sleknew* 
of a chief or the time bo faro a battlo nr a special 
religious ceremony. This special consunratiou of 
the person before battle scorns to fairly mmlo 
out also as a Semitic custom, hy comparing 1 butt, 
xxlii. fM4 With 1 Sam, xxi. 4-0, Again, IiiIiooh 
varied in intensity—during the strict tor nono went 
outside Uui hauiio «w 0 the pruate, and ire lire was 
lighted. Iho usual longLli was forty darn, and tho 
fact was in tram tod by buoIi marks ns a white (doth 
hung up on the thing tabooed. Again, many things 
wore naturally taboo—women after childbirth or 
moiistniation, tho bodies of the dead, the head 
f® 4 *■“ °* 11 c hIof, ond tho liUo-^usagcs wldch 
touch the ceremonial uiieleauness of Lovftimm and 
Borne tho (Ufitinotivo characteristics of Nmi-ites, 
Jiiiftborato ceremonies wore fixed for tho removal 
of the interdict of taboo, and the penal ly for 
lte violation was death, in Now Zealand iiwinlJy 
imuseriiinnate spoliation of the lmipurty of tlio 
oftender. In Now Zouland also thorn was a 
development of tho sj^fcoin by which a man could 
reserve something to himself^ hy a kijid of private 
toW-a syatoiw wlilah would readily lend itarif to 

c Sn 10 0orb(ln I'y nnsftna of wliiuli 
unpiinciplcd New roahunont .Town wriggled them. 

, of " 1, ®k natural eliliwktlnna. Anytldjig 
Sf or ooB^itai to ft god in lim1t.ni> 

nitnrS i,"o L l 18 nndur nu(Hir- 

natuml noiift tta. Such a Imu in moral v a tuHoe, 

SS.iu.Hm 110 , fn l M «" lfi ew>oo <»f nuoli wide Hi.iWtl 
tw^iV r lI0 !‘ I j w»oko» hr I Kingn, xvf. sj ( 
Dout, vli, 86; Jonli. vJj.. Jol), xr. 2H. ft In a)ii'1(iiu| 
ft'ftfi-m nf‘* l, ? tlC(l ISxooiinnujiictttion (»|.v.) In linolf 
Lotr n ™ n f f k! b ^ 0 ' 118 ' l,S0 1 tl,Q l nf umouB lViU-rautury 

tha l ,0 ^hng any latmoourao with 

ousCnoHW 1 TO *1 ™ ^ notnvl- 

nus boycotting of later flays Jn Irahcttd. 
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the twentieth lot tor in onr alpha¬ 
bet, Is derived from tho Grook 
latter tan, wliioh corresponds in 

E osltlon, name, form, and value 
c the Semitic letter tan, a name 
wliioh denoted the 'sign 1 or 
'cross 1 used in marking the 
ownership of cattle. Whether, 
like most of the othor lettors* lb 
was dorivod from tho Egyptian hieroglyphics is 
uncertain. If so it must ho referred to the hiero¬ 
glyph io picture usually called tho lasso or nooso, 
but which Is probably tho picture of a tongue (see 
Ai.niAiiKT), The oldest Semitic forms are x, 
which appears In the Oth century B.O. on tho 
Moabite atone, and Ti found about a oontuiy 
oarlior In tho Unal Lebanon inscription, Tina 
earlier form was transmitted to tho Greeks un¬ 
altered, save that, ovon In tho earliest inscriptions, 
those from Thera, wo havo the form T* the vortical 
ntroko not promoting abovo tho horizontal bar, 
Tho ltonmiiR retained the Grook fonn of tho letter, 
and it was not till tho 12bh coutury A.n. that In 
tho minusoulo (t) wo havo a reversion to the oldor 
form. 

Tho sound of t 1b that of tho hard dental mute, 
and is produaod by tho tip of tho tongue being 
brought Into aontuob with the base of tho upper 
tooth, or, as in tmnee , with the front of tho hard 

S alato. Tho difference botwoon d and t Is that 
lie first Ih voiced or soft, and the second volaeloaa 
or hard, By Grimm's Law (q.v.) a primltlvo t 
becomes ih In Low Gorman and d in Old High 
German. Thus tho Latin fit and Ires became thou 
and three in English, and du ami drei In Gorman. 
A primitive d becomes t In Low Gorman, and a in 
Old High German. Thun tho Latin duo* deccti t, 
and dona heooino two , ten, and tooth in English, 
and zmi, zchn, and mhn in Gorman. A primitive 
th (dh) bocomos d In Low Gorman, and t in Old 
High Gorman, Thus tho Grook thuyator is 
daughter In English, and tochtcr in German. 

A final n, a t or r of ton attracts an Intrusive t, 
as in tho words tyrant, parchment, cormorant, 
ancient, pheasant, against, amongst, amidst,, bo * 
heat', or thwart. A final t sometimes disappears, 
as in anvil or potty. A t followed by i or y may 
lanHO into tho sound of ah, as In mtiont or If 
followod by ii, Bounded as tu. it may boooine tsh, 
oh in natinv, A Eiiitsl c may also becomo toil, ns in 
thatch or watch, A t may become d, as has 
happonod with tlio words ptvnd, bud, diamond , 
aim cards or d may become f, as in clot, abbot, 
find partridge, In Latin a t ia assimilated before 
8, as in miaii from mitto, and at tho oml of a word 
only one s is rot allied, thus giving ttfrtai for 
virtues, Bovs for sort s, or condos for compote, 
English, WoIhIi, Spanish, and Grook are tho only 
languages whioh posnoss tho dillloiiU aspirated 
sound of tk, In French loan-wordB, as ih6 and 
tlUologic. tho th 1b pronotinood as t, and tho same 
is now tlio case in German, as in the words that, 
thicr , and thun (now often spelt tal, tior, tun ). 

Tabard (most probably, like tippet, ultimately 
from Lnt, tapctc, 1 hangings'), a heavy outer coat 
of imigh cloth onoo worn by poor pooplo \ also a 


loose cloak without sleeves worn by knights over 
their armour, usually embroidered with their arms 
—Chaucer's cote-armour. Thu latter use survives 
In the distinctive coat with short el coves, worn 
by horalds and pursuivants, emblazoned with the 
royal arms, 

Trtbari, a Moslem historian. Bee Arabian 
Language, Vol, I. p. 300. 

Tnbna1icei\ a substance sornobiincs found in 
tho oavitlos or tubular parts of tbo steniB of bamlmos 
and othor large grasses, It consists chiefly of silica 
with a little lime and vegetable matter, or some* 
times of silica and potash, in the proportions At 
about 70 parts of nliea ami 80 of potash. It 
appoam to he formed by extravasation of the juices 
of tho plant, in consequence of somo diseased con¬ 
dition of tlio node* or joint*. It Is In high repute 
among the Hindus ns a tonic, and Is prepared by 
Imperfect calcination and trituration. The powder 
is often allowed with hotel In ordor to renovate tho 
constitution. There are several varieties of taba- 
shoor, ono of wliioh, of very rare occurrence, is 
oxtrmnoly beautiful, of a delicate assure colour hy 
refleoted light, and of a faint vaUowfcsli hue by 
transmitted light, easily omened between the 
fingers, and of 'an aovlal and unsubstantial tex¬ 
ture, which wo look for In vain In any other solid, * 
Other varieties are yellowish, white, and much 
like somo varieties of opal. Tabashoor is vory 
porous, and absorbs wator and oil vory rapidly j 
cflbrvoBConoo taking place when it is plunged in 
water. Hy absorption of oil the opaque varieties 
become transparent, Whon tlio greater part of 
tbo oil is expelled by hoat tho structure* of. the 
tahaslicor becomes apparent i it is boautifully 
voiued, the veins being sometimes parallel and 
sometimes curved, Tho optical properties of taba* 
sheer aro remarkable, Of all known substances it 
has tho lowest refractive power. 


Tab crilftclo (Lath tabernaoutnm, 9 tent*), the 
portable tout Lit which tho Ark of tlio Covouant 
(n.v.) was conveyed, and as such the sanctuary 
of Israel. It seems (I Sam. ill 3) to have been 
mipornoded by a more permanent building at 
Shiloh before David's tinio, Seo Temple.— In 
lloman Gathoiio cl lurches tlio natno is given to tlio 
rooeptaole in whloli the consecrated element*, of 
tho Euolmrlst ore retained. It is commonly a 
small stmoturo of marblo, metal, or wood, placed 
ovor tho high altar, ami appropriated exclusively 
to tho reservation of the Eucharist* no other object 
whntovor being allowed to be kept in it. See Pyx, 
and tho illustration at Ai.tah j and for the Feast of 
Tabernacles, seo Festivals. 

Tabes Dorsalis. Sqo LooomoToh Ataxia. 
Tabes fflcsentcrlca* See Mesentery, aud 
TudeuOlk. 


Tnblnturc, a method Of musical notation, 
principally employed in the l&tli and 10th centuries 
for tho lute, but also used occasionally for other 
instruments. In tablature tho linos of the stave 
indioato the strings on tho instrument, the itppov 
lino ropresonting the first string, tho sdoohd line 
the second string, Arc. Tlio. notes aro expressed 
cither by Arabic numerals or small letters, whioh 
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gotlu anti therefore nob to be tolerated by their 
worshippers, U/icJommow? in treated like a oon- 
teuion, bo washed ot purified away. ' The prohi¬ 
bitions against eating certain animals are closely 
pantllol to the taboos '\vhioli fcotomisni lays on the 
uro of sacred animals as food. Certain garments 
also booomo taboo by contact with holy places, and 
the worshipper mast put off Ida ordinary clothes 
(I Sam, xlx. 24) or put on special garments (of. 
Ex. xix. 10, Gon. xxxv. 2). And heroin wo may 
Oncl tlio key to many snob wide-spread phenomena 
ns faat«. special atabin dices, periods of continence, 
injunctions against eating special things or naming 
certain names. 

Soo tho works on PolynoaiA or Now Zoalniid, by Ellis, 
Turnor, WaiU-Goriftiid (vol vi,)* Bhortlnnd; tho admit* 
nblo arfclolo by J. Gk Frozer in A’noy. Brit* (vol. xxiii. 
1888), and Notes G and 1) to XVof. llotorteon Smith’s 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (1880). 

Tabor, a domo-shaperf, oak~cltul hill of northern 
PaUwliuu, 7 miles K of Nazareth. rising solitarily 
in tlio nortli'OaHtorn part of tho plain or Esdraohm 
to a height of about 1000 foot In tho 2d contury 
it was rogaitlod os the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and tho ruins of a crusading ohuroh on tho summit 
commemorate this ovont, Tabor is not named in 
the Now Testament. 

Tabor* a small drum like a timbrel or tam¬ 
bourine without jingles, usually played with one 
stick and in combination with a (lie. 

TabovltcR* Bee Hush,V ol. VI. p. 16. 

Tabriz (also spelt 'J'uhi'ccz, Tchris t and Tavri8) t 
a grant and ancient city of Poiuia, capital of tho 
province of Azorbijan, 40 miles E. of Lake Urumlah, 
ami on t)m Ail, which Hows south-west into that 
lake. Tlio Interesting min, Itabtid filmy Id, or 
•bluo mosque* (dating from 1450), 1 a in part 
covered with blue tiles beautifully arobosquod, 
The citadel te a ejmaUmti edifice of burned brick, 
tlio walls of widen have toon ornckod hi many 
places by earthquakes. Tabriz is the float of a 
varied Industry, in which loath or, silk, and gold 
mid Hllvcrflinith^ work alone are notahlo; it is also 
tho emporium of an extensive transit trade. Tho 
imports have toon estimated at £750,000 a year, 
ami tho oxpnrls at .■Cflfi0,000—but fihoro is mnoli 
smuggling earned on. Tho cldof Imports aro 
cotton fabrics, sugar, woollen cloth, and whies 
awl spirits. The chief exports ore drugs and 
splcon, dried fruits, shawls, carpets, and raw silk. 
The opening of tho Russian railway batwoou tho 
Black Son and the Baltic, and lluHslan tariff legis¬ 
lation liavo injured tlio overland trade by Tabriz. 
Tlio Anglo-Indian telegraph lino passes through the 
city. Tabriz, the ancient Tauris, was tho capital 
of Tirklatos III., king of Annonia, in 207 a.d.; 
and in 701 It was enlarged by Kotaldah, tlve wife 
of Harftn al-lliwhld. In 858, 1041, 1721. anil 1854 
it was devastated by earthquakes, and it 1ms boon 
besieged, taken by Turks, Tnrooinaiis, anti Per¬ 
sians in suoocflflioii. Pop. 170,000, very many of 
them Turks, owl 3000 Armenians. 

Til call out i ftn Arab nnmo for tlio small gall 
formed on tho Tamarisk treo. and used aa one 
Borneo for obtaining Gallic Acid (q.v.). 

Tiicumnlincil* There 1 r a good deal of con- 
funion in botanic and commercial circles tvs to the 
treo* which produce tills rosin, for Elomi (q.v.) and 
otlior resins am of ton confounded with it, most of 
iheso being produced in Brazil by different species 
of loioa, Tlio fragrant bittor reslii from Brazil is 
chie(ly yielded hy Rica tacomccAoea, but other 
speolofl, as /. heptaphyUa } L tcicariba, &o., furnish 
a Hlmllar resin, Known locally iw ‘almhccja, 
which Is used iu' medicine ami the arts, 1 anil 
burned os inoenso in the churches. One Tacit* 
uuUiaca, , from Mapfiiim Jacquinanim K soils in 


Moxloo at a dollar a pound, and is oallod Caricavilo 
in Venezuela, (kdopkylhm mlaba yields East 
Iwdteu lactvmahucfc, which somewhat ?caan\bte% 
species of olitonum, and gives off a similar adorn 1 
when heated. Tho Mexican tacainahaca is usually 
called shell-tac Ain abaca, but 3s bettor known ns 
Elemt\ Populua halsamifem is termed the Taca- 
luahao poplar, but it yields little or no rosin, the 
leaf buys only being used In ointments to prevent 
rancidity. 

TACliylltOft a block opaque natural glass, which 
results from the rapid cooling of molten basalt 
It occurs as a thin solvago to dykes and veins of 
intrusive basalt—tho latter having cooled rapidly 
from con toot with tho adjacent rocks. In Hawaii 
It appears as a scoriaccouB or a compact crust, 2 
inches or loss in thickness, upon tho basic lavas of 
that region. Tochylita never forms lava-flows like 
the acidic glosses (O to id Ian). See Basalt. 

TacltUS* the historian, is known to ub chiefly 
from autobiographical touches in his own writings 
mid from allusions in Pliny's let tom. His full name 
is matter of dcrabt—Comollus Tooltuft being his 
noinen and cognomen \ but whether his pnenoma} 
was Publins or Gains can only be conjectured 
Horn perhaps at Home (less probably At Torn!) 
under the Emperor Claudius between 52 and 54 
A.B., we infer that his family was respectable from 
his education, his profession, and his marriage. Ho 
studied rhetoric in Homo undoT M. A per, Julius 
Saoundus, and, likely enough, Quintilian \ rose to 
onnncnao as a pleader at tho Homan tor j and In 
77 or 78 married the daughter of Afuicola. the 
conquoror and govomor of Britain. To this alliance 
ho doubtless awod tho accelerated promotion which, 
beginning with a qtuo»tow*hip under Vespasian, 
madd him piTotor in 88 a.p. and a member of one 
of tho fluently collogos, Next year ho left Home, 
probably for Germany, whore, doubtless as governor* 
lie miiRC liavo acquired his knowledgo of tho feat- 
utOH, natural aud social, of tho country j and ho did 
not return till 08, when ho found his father-in-law 
had recently died. IVo know him to lmvc boon an 
oyo-witness of Domltian'e reign, of terror, almost 
blaming himself, as a senator, for complicity in 
that monster’s, judicial murders of such oxemplavy 
citizens as Helvidius ami Senecio. and we liavo Ida 
own testimony as to tho blessed change wrought by 
tho accession of Norva awl Trajan. Under the 
former emperor ho became consul suffoetus, suc¬ 
ceeding tho great and good Virgiiilus Rufus, on 
whom uo delivered in the sonato a splendid omison 
fmtibro, In 00 A.D. t conjointly with the younger 
Pliny, lie prosecuted the political malefactor, Marius 
Prisons, and tlio ‘ cJmrooWistlc dignity 1 with which 
his slrnro of the prosecution was conducted won birti 
tho thanks af tlio senate. After this we lose right 
of him, but may ossumo it os certain that he saw 
tho clone of Trajan’s rolgn, if not tho opening of 
Hadrian’s. The high reputation ho enjoyed,in 
life is attested by. the eulogistic mention of him 
repeatedly made In Pliny’a letter*, ami in the third 
contury the Emperor Tacitus, proud to claim 
kinship with him, built in his honour a tomb 
which was still standing in tho lator decade* of 
tlio lflfch century* when it was destroyed by Pope 
Pius V, The same omnoror also issued an cilfot 
by which the works of liis uameaaka wore to bo 
oopiod out ton times yearly for presentation to as 
many public Ubrorles. 

In spite of this,multiplication of copies wo posses 
but a moiety of what be wrote. His oarliost workj 
tlio Dialogue eh Ortitorifat*> treata, in converse* 
tlonal form, of tho decline of eloquence following pH 
the change for tlio worse iiv the education of the 
Roman youth under tho empire, Tlite, published 
iu 76 or 77, was for some'time snspeoted to be fronf 
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except tlio attempt, of the Groat Armada, of raids 
on the enemy 1 b commerce and coast-towns, Accord¬ 
ing to Admiral Colomh, In ills excellent work on 
Naml Warfare, the first organised attempts to 
obtain command of the aea aa a distinct aim of the 
operations carried on are to ho found in tho tines 
ware between the Dutch and English of 1662, 1066, 
and 1672. Both parties made desperate attempts 
to destroy the trauo of tho other, hut In tlm second 
war Holland, considering the command of tits Boa 
the more Important object, temporarily gave up her 
oomnierco, Dutch meralumtHBhips being forbidden 
to put to sea. The neb rceulb of tho throe wars 
was to leave the honours pretty evenly divided 
between the two combatants. Several olforts were 
nmd© by the French, between 1600 and their crush¬ 
ing defeat at Trafalgar, to obtain the command of 
the sea in order to effect the invasion of England. 
The first of these attempts, affording one of the 
best examples of the value of a thorough grasp of 
strategical principles, was foiled by tLc Earl of 
Tonrtagton. An experienced seaman ami pro¬ 
found stratogist, the earl was forced against Ids 
. better judgment, by direct orders from the mieon 
Uand council, to attack the vastly superior forces 
1 under Tcmrville, and accordingly he cave battle 

C ilnne 1600) oiT Jleaoliy Head. He was do- 
1, but skilfully drew off and fell back under 
shelter of the Gniiilect Shoals at the mouth of tho 
Thame* Here, although 'beaten, inferior, and 
shut up lielilad sandbanks. 1 yet from the strategic 
position it now held this fleet still remained stioli 
ft 1 power in observation * as to paralyse the action 
of tho victorious and superior force; and the 
French admiral, after some ineffootlve attempts at 
Ian ding, returned to Brent During tho Napoleonic 
wars, the English fleets having mom or loss com¬ 
plete command of the wen, tho strategy of tho 
SS^'pij wemtt to have resolved Itself into 
Wocfcade of the enemy whore possible, or a close 
oteeivatam «i to movement wWi tw view to 
prevent any junction of Ids scattered forces s and 


has become impossible, or is attended with *o many 
risks as to make it highly inexpedient. This <»x)hu L 
onco gained during too civil wav in America and 
the naval niAnomvros of labo yoarn would m'otii to 
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show that a perfectly olfeotivc bloekario ia out of 
tho question ; on dark nigh (a or In thick weather 
vessels will almost certainly bo aide to *Hp out 
unobserved, and tho danger of attacks from toimnhi 
boats will prevent tho blockading squadron mini 
keeping very close in laud. The blockading hIiIiih 
must always have their afciuuu ready for full hM'ihI t 


iliiLug Uiliiivjd nvuiBIK IMflUl |lll ini| l 

tills entails a largo consumption or fuel, and after 
a few days tnlK*H ami lives require ctvuuluA U 
to notdduo a great falling oil*of apemi in the 

Ihi In tn wliiftK ntiiul 1 . ittu'Ufu 


tills 
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Jib ventured to jmt to sea, Into offm-te to bring 
ram to aoMon as soon os possible. Steam may bo 
ontil to bavo revolt! lionised naval strategy anil 
taction } whereas the best-laid sobemes worn often 
frustrated by fonl winds and gales, now the oToat 
steam-power of battle-ships and ornlsora rondure 
them independent of wind and to a great extent of 
tad weather. As a set-off, howovor, to this, tbe 
of ■J'jp* and tho replenishing 0 f 
tbe ranpphea of fuelheemua Importantfootow in 
deciding upon their movements. Tito two prln- 
cipal olij eeta of Great Brltain’e naval strategy must 
be the command of the Channel with the was 
round bet coaate, and the protection of the great 
trade routes. For this purpose a float of kutlo- 
ahips strong enough to meet any hostile combtoa- 

&y 3 SffiSiSiJrtK?^ 
sAKyt ,?. 1 Mr.? t te“ 

deficiency in battle-ships might oftusa hor to Ioho 
eominaud of the seas round the const, and would 
endanger her very existence as a nation: wiiiia a 

Sn 5 Sl£f£u 7 " * 5 “ racn " 11 "Weepingof tire 

STO?? troae from tho s«a—sneh as haptwned to 
£•,States dming the Inst grtoten-fl W- 

maLW,'^ 0t Wld lu K; 

matorialsi-camrcdforhermanufactiirea Fiid.tv^ 

‘/““a-lram t»' Meot the world ifSffi 
imm 25 S^it°hnntSi ft T ft fow ll 0 , s f ,le w'teore, If aot 

™X?„ni te down, wowW h» a short time 


uaano in uuv uvim it giuttu lulling Ull m jh inn 

result; in addition to which allow auto miwt idwiiyn 
bo ui(ido for the ftbsouco of fillip which are jccoul- 
ing and rcadjuBllng their machinery. Tho ships 
blockaded labour under no midi dinadvantages 
and have only to choose bhoir own time for break¬ 
ing ont, Olmcrvution of the (mflmy’H porta will 
therefore preliably take tho pliuie of bhwkiuling; 
tUia being carried out hy a chain of swift oiukcih 
in touch with the main body of the fleet. The 
distance at which the main lindy slumld voumln 
from the enoiny’s ports, and wliulliur it Nlimihl keep 
tho Boa or lie at anchor at wnno favoumUlw hams 
nro questions which the practical oxjHii ieiim of war 
alone oan solve, One important factor in favour 
of Great Britain in a naval war lies in (.ho fact 
that she holds all tho ImjKirifiiib Coaling Htatlonn 
(q.y.J, now all afllciently fortillcd, 

A more or loss formal tactical sysfein in uavnl 
battles has cxlstwl mini a voiy omly imriod, Tho 
triremes ov pnlleys of tho micfouta wims ttmw\ 
mth fonnhlAlilQ iron or Imum ImukH \ iirciii<ilU>i{ hy 
oai -8 thoy wore formetl foi attack with tlioir hows 
pom ting to the enemy, tho aliu heiug to doslrey by 
an obllquo blow the oai»» on nuc side «>f the (muinv, 
awl then rail and sink her, Th« wwlfont great 
battle in wlurii the snporloi* tautlcs of a iminovic- 
ally infomor ilejt luilictml n miHhiug defeat m a 
vastly suppricHT foreo mw that of Hnhuiiisf4»0 jut), 
between tho Greeks mid tho Vomlans. Awmilltig 
to iTJscjjyliifl, tho f/recks wore drawn up In oun 
lino, while the BoinianH were in three, hut ho 
crewiletl together that the whips iuul not room in 
nmiuoiivro properly; the attack of tlio (tronks wan . 
bo impotuons tliat the front Him of tho ikirsinim 
was ilrivon back, tinwing Uio nthor two linos lulu 
boncJcftS dlsonleiv 

vh&°W e of 211,1 J « no Ift'to, Ilia 

Bngliiili flwt cmiiploMy tluteatod tlm Vnuiuh. Tb» 

ftnccesH is to throw an overwhelm- 
) ™ «^'J £ l MWiu !‘l n * "wmpoint nf t-im imtimy'M 
Jhio, awl destroy hi,,, fa ilolaii. And (Ids apnfam 

P°, n ? ,iy K J"« m., who, 

aoconbng to Profossor Laughtini, snmmfnllv 

i?ahtwiim l nf , t? ,ll iP W ", 1,1,0 1 l,l »U«|W«1y Amo tlm 
it Om * '?»(“'I cnnipletoly amhliod 

„M n Oofohor if,7 1 was fought tho win. 

of I^nanhj, hotwcmi a (snmliiuml 
SJ.W' 1 «oo* niulor Don John of Austria uml M„, 
Tmliji, in wind, tho lattov wuru cmmdotoly dufealod. 
Jnlin ^ a y «r ,B ta oti *»l amuimmnniis of Don 
fen u i (l tttitan Uftiain do 

iolorto, ho iliviilad lus float mio tlmw miimdrniis 
«lwh wmfount In lhus aiwenst, with suillciont 
room batwoon each for innnmuvrlnu; 1„ roar \v,w a 

reqiiirod. l no bulk of tho two (loots wn» coimioxed 
of galleys; hut tho Vonoblan admiral had with Min 

^ibbKVfl), ami Imfore tho notion 

ps is iS&bSuVffi 
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oehotncs nmt ^ doriccs wliielx go to make up this 
eolonao, varying a a they timet ^ritli the arms in 
line and the mamcuvring power of the troops 
employed! but some ill initiations , may be givon 
from undent and moderji history. In Judges xx. 
wo read of a favourite unit dangerous manomvro, 
the Israelites feigning to retreat heforo tho Bon- 
jaiuttos, bo tw to draw them on until theiv flanks 
And mir wore exposed to the f Jiera in wait' 
Hannibal at Clamuo and William the Conqueror 
at Hastings wore among the many successful 
imitators of those tactics, Others, like the Duke 
of Burgundy in 1470 at Gmnson, lost theiv armies 
through attempting it with unsteady troops, Fred¬ 
erick the Groat owed hie victory at Mollwtt* to the 
rapid Are and steady disolplino of his men, and the 
former wan chiefly duo to tho introduction of iron 
ramrods. His later battles give ub good examples 
of manoeuvre tactics, At Lentlien ho engaged tho 
Austrians, Immovable in their ohosen position, 
with his advanced guard, while his main body, 
under cover of some hill* and foggy weather, 
marched in open column of companies round their 
flank, wheeled into line, ami rolled up their army. 
At Hossbach ho showed howto defeat this manrouvre 
when the enemy put it in practice. Sending ills 
cavalry and artillery to check tho head of their 
marching columns, ho throw his main body upon 
their flank and inflicted a crushing defeat. At 
Kolin his linear tactics failed because tho roar of 
Ills column wheeled into lino too Bonn, leaving the 
head to continue the march, ho croafcing a wide gap 
in the lino whon formed up. At 'VYatorloo Napoleon 
showed an example of combined tactics on a largo 
Bcalu. By cavalry oharges lio obliged tho British 
Infantry bo form squares, which then became 
tnrgoUi for his massed artillery. When nndor 
ati'GHft of this * hoard pounding ’ thoy opened out 
into lino, a ronowed charge of oavaliy obliged thorn 
to bftko the denser formation again. At Gravclotte 
tho German armlos (some 240JKX) men) showed an 
unpnmlloled instance of grand tactics by marching 
to their positions across country in Bevcn largo 
masses, caoli consisting of one comploto army 
corps. Tho minor tactics employed by advanced 
or lour guards and outposts arc to a oortoin oxtenb 
stereotyped. Their objeot is to provenb the main 
body—in tho flrst caso a column, often several 
miles long j in tlio second n large camp, canLon- 
inonb, or Mvonue—from being attacked Wore it 
onu got into lighting onlor. Thorcfore n series of 
small parlies of two to six men lead the way, or 
stand sentry* soino four mllos in front of tlio main 
body, whilo larger bodies support thorn at a little 
distance, followed in their turn by still larger 
units, so that tho enemy moots with an. ovor- 
inoroasing resistance until he finds liimsolf con¬ 
fronted by Lho main body drawn up in a carefully 
olios on position. Fighting invites must dopond 
obiolTy upon the nrniB in itso, Tho mall olad horse¬ 
men of the 115 th contury never succeodoil in defeat¬ 
ing tlio solid phalanx of pikomen opposed to them 
bv tlio Hwlsa Confadoratfon until tho employment 
or arlillovy provontod the latter retaining such a 
moHslvo fommllon. Tho English arehor, protected 
ill front by palisades and on tho flanks by spear' 
men, destroyed the chivalry of Franco at Cressy 
ami VoltlovR, hut at liauuoakburn was ridden i 
down by tho Scottish cavalry, because the flanking 
spearmon hiul boon omitted. Gustav us Adolphus, 
by employing cartridges, enable Ids infantry to , 
Are more quietly than Ills opponent and so to Form 
on a wider front. Tho invention of tho bayonet, 1 
doing away with tho necessity, for pikomon to I 

I vvotcofc the musketeers, still further Increased tlio i 
Iro-powor of Infantry. Tho British two-deep line 
overthrow, by Its enveloping Are and charge, tho | 
column formation of tho French In the Peninsula 


and of the Suasions at tlio Alina, though in this 
battle its defects are shown in the confusion caused 
by moving to the attack over broken ground. In 
I the battles of the Franco-German war of 1870-71 It 
was found impossible to advance against the fire 
i of modern broooh-loading rifles except by rushes of 
comparatively thin lines of skirmishers, constantly 
reinforced by supports and reserves in rear. Tlio 
DiAgAgJno rille and smokeless powder of to-day 
still further complicate the problem, presented to 
the assailant, of how to got to within 500 yards of 
the oneniy withont being destroyed. No rules can 
be laid down except that tho attacker’s Arab line 
must move in three portions, skirmisher*, supports, 
and reserves, followed liy a second line to assist in 
the assault, and a third to complete the success or 
cover a retreat. 

In warfare against savages large numbers, fan¬ 
atical conrage, and rapid movements have to be 
mot by special tactics. Thus the crescent-fib apod 
enveloping attack of the Zulus and tho rapid 
attacks of the Soudanese Arabs were received in 
tho Impenetrable square formation or by forming 
‘laagers a reproduction of the wagon taotlcs by 
which the Hussites of Bohemia defeated the? 
German cavalry in the Ifftfi century, opposing a 
material obstacle to the onslaught of an enemy 
unprovided with artillery, 

Cavalry tactics, apart from the exceptional use 
of dismounted men, are mnoh the earns as in the 
time of the Byzantine empire. Cavalry light by 
Bliook action only, and tho power of man ana horse 
has not altered, Tho Byzantine Turma* like the 
British cavalry brigade, attooked in two lines, with 
a reserve, flanking parties, and reconnoitring groujis, 
nmncoYivring In column and attacking in line. ArtU* 
lerg tactics consist in mossing tho Are of overy gnu 
or soon as possible upon important points, and 
overwhelming tho enemy’s gnus and infantry with 
projectiles at ranges of two miles or mom, not 
shunning closer quarters if tho necessity arises, 

Siege tactics belong to fortification, but follow 
the same general course as other combined tactics. 
Thus in defence tho mins oblige oarly deployment 
aud co-operate with the infantry in repelling the 
advance, while in tho attack they, destroy the 
material defences and keep down tlio Arc of the 
placo so as to enable tlio imsanlt to be delivered. 
Bluing tho slogo mining tactics (boo Mines, Milt* 
tahy) will be made use of on both sides, The 
functions of tlio cavnliy arc flret to try to drive off i 
tho onomy’fi cavalry and effect reconnaissances on I 
both Biclos ; then on tlio attacker’s side to complete 
tho in vostmont, and afterwards secure the besieging j 
troops against surprise. 

Tactics, Naval, may bo defined as the art of 
nianoouvring ships and Hoots for tlio pniposes of 
battle. Naval strategy, on the other hand, is the 
scleneo of combining and employing fleets or single 
ships in order to carry out dollneft operations at 
sea or against an enemy’s coast, for obtaining 
commann of the sea or oartaln portions of it. 
Although fleets had existed and battles at sea 
been fought from the earl lost periods, it was not 
until towards tho close of the lOfch contury, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, that naval war began to 
assume definite form. The discovery of tho Now 
World aud tlio occupation of its riohost territories 
by Spain, tho opening up of the route to the East 
Indies by tho Capo or Good Hope, and the efforts 
which English merchants Logon to make at this 
time to push 111 oir~ own trade gave a marvellous , 
ininotUB to the sea-borne commerce of the world, 
which carried with it as a necessary consequence .the 
building of larger and wore seaworthy Bilips than 
had previously existed, War at sea at this time 
docs not appear to lmve been carried on on any 
definite plan, and consisted principally, If, we 
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but that lie despised tactics altogether; the real 
truth being that he 4ll ~ — 


vra& certaiulv the greatest 
Before each of hie great 
ly digested and arranged 
[s forces, having carefully 


tactician of his day. 
actions lie had fchoroi, 
the lieat disposition of ^ 

considered every possible position in which the 
enemy could be found, and he made a point of 
disouaring the different situations with Ills captains, 
eo tliab Sicy were all acquainted with his plane 
and knew what was expected of them. Steam ami 
armour-plating have since revolutionised the con¬ 
ditions under whioli naval battles most bo fought j 
but with fclie one exception of the battle of Lissti 
In 1800, the only action in Europe in which iron¬ 
clads have been pitted against each other, there 
has been no naval notion which affords fresh data. 
The Italian fleet, consisting of eleven iroaolads, 
fbitr frigates, and some small vessels, was bom¬ 
barding Lhasa, when on the momlug of the 
30th July 1806 the Austrian fleet was roui 
approaching, Persano, the Italian admiral, formed 
his ironclads in lino of battle, standing to the north¬ 
east, nearly at right angles to the course on which 
the Austrians were advancing. Alblni, his second 
in command, receiving no orders, fell back on a 
*ort of general understanding that wooden ships 
should not unnecessarily engage armoured sliii*, 
and, keeping well to the roar, practically took no 
part in the action, Tegefchoff, the Austrian admiral, 
advanced at fall speed j his seven ironclads wore 


formed in a double quarter Hue (a double oblique 
line), his flagship, tho Ferdinand mm t leading and 
forming the apex of the wedge. Following in the 
same formation, at a distance of about 1000 yards, 
same seven wooden ships, an old lino-of-battlo 
tbip, the Kaiser, leading in the wake of tho flai 
ship; in rear of these again aims sev en gun-vessoln, 
Tegethoff's plans had all boon made and explained 
to his captains, and oa he approached the onemy 
be mode the signal, * Ironclads to rush against and 
sink the enemy,' For some reason at the last 
moment Pereano, whose flag had beon flying on 
the ife d Italiai determined to go oil board 
XheAffondcUore; so ho stopped for thte purpose, and, 
an the van in the meantime hold on their course, 
a gap was formed in the Italian lino through which 
the Austrians naaaed, the Italian rear being At tho 
camp time attacked by the Austrian wooden shine. 
Thoir centre was exposed to tho ooncenWcd 
attack of the seven Austrian ironclads, so that, 
! a l h % °/ lino's want of skill, wltli a 
fleet of twelve ironclads against eevon, the actual 
condition of tho fight was %\ u ^ throe wero opposed 
t?, gS . and annihilated by them, one. tho 
ultalx&t being rammed and sunk, while another, 
waB blown up. Had Peraano'fl enbor- 
mnates been men of energy, in spite of the disaster 
to tlwfr contra th 0 ItttHari van and roar would 
l»ve destroyed the Austrian wooden division. As 

V n°f* excoption of the Kataev, the 

Austrian ships suffered but little. * 

iorecast what the issue of 
the next great naval action will be, or what.tactics 

f? mU ?V iployw ’ are armed with 

formidable mms, and in the opinion of nmnv 

one “tho featured 
future battles; aoniu ships may and probably will 
be rammed. But on tlio whom it is doubtfifl if 
umming will bo so generally resorted 


«r b-tfw thTpasaaiy ^ns^fLT 

mbig botog haraclf disabled by the shock - it lh n 
mtaes bar ate, too Atp att^tag to ^ ®«1 
invbi^^r only auocoed In putting lusrealf Jntopogi- 
tton far being runmed i» twn j and if an fu ff, 
tlup u disabled, to sink liar will not me^v K 
a wanton toss of life, bnk”Ku« be to 
cltotrw what otherwise might bo a valuallo 

It to, bowe^er, certain thattheehi^aKn^ 


an offeotivo ilro from thoir secondary batteries flmt 
will Imvo an iimnoneo advantage; ami whatever 
the formation for attack may bo, to obtain Lho 
first Tito will undoubtedly bo ouu of tlio objects 
aimed ak For tho rest, tho formations of a modern 
floob remain pretty liuioU what they woro at tho 
beginning of the century, A Hoot in organised in 
two or maro divisions, and each division in two 
subdivisions, Tho principal formations am single 
column in lino ahoad (tlio old lino of battle) and 
in lino abreast, columns of divisions in lino ahead 
and In lino abronafc, and quarter or bow coin in us. 
Borne years back a now forum Lion was tried, which 
for a time found great favour, but Iulb now been 
given np; it was called the group system, mid 
consisted of forming ships In groups of three; 
each group then became a tactical Unit for 
nuuiamvring purjKJses. 

Sco Paul Hosts, TraM dc* tivalutiom Kavalcs (1000) i 
Clerk of Eldin's Fstay on Kami Taettu (1700) • Captain 
Baiabridge-Hoff, U.S.N'., Minim jfuvat Tacit?* (iWfi)j 
ProlcsBor Laughton, ^italics in Karol HiMory (1887); 
Hoar-Admiral Ammon, U.B.N., Tkt Old Kury tmri (tin 
Kcw (18011; Boar-Admiral P. If, Uolomb, KuuU War¬ 
fare (1801). 

Tacuarcmbo* the largest department of Uru¬ 
guay (q.v, ), in tlio north centre. lmu tided B. by tlio 
Hio Negro, anil devoted to htoek* mining. 

Tiulcnstcr, a market-town in blm’WoHt Hiding 
of Yorkshire, oconpying ilia site of tlio Jlmnan (ArP 
c«ricv, on the Wharfe, b luilen BW, of York, At 
Tow ton, 24 miles S,. on Palm Bunday, 20tli May 
1461, the Yorkists gained a great victory. Pop. 3001). 
Tademiu Sec Alma^Tadwa, 

TadmoPt Soo Pauthia. 

Tadpole. See Fuoo. 

Tael, a wouoy of account In China, in cqulviv 
lent to a tad weight of nnro slJver, or U) nUmt 
12B0 of the copper coin known as ‘cadi. 1 Tho 
value of the Haltwan tool or auslonw tool i« aimufc 
J 8 -Od-EftfflWb vaiying with the price of sihur. 
In 1800 it was auporwideil by the now dollar, equal 
to that of tho United States. 1 

Ticnto, See Tawswoiiji. 

Taffcty* or TATOA. (Persian tfrfUi), a term 
formerly applied to al plain silks simply woven »,y 
legulAT alternations of the war)) and weft. Moili- 


uii B iiia inuvw. iu jias uioreioiu hm^iiiin a hurt 

Silk > *wwi even for mnno 
combinations of silk, wool, &c. 

Tnfllct. See Monocco. 

T affftMrog, » Hcnport of llntwin, i„ tk> tfovont- 
j£»* Ekfitorlnosluv, on tho mirth H limu of tlio 
Bon of Azdi'j 15 miles "\Y, <>/ tJio mouth of 

SXJELaVf R? iH tt,wl «««\kwv 

u iipiii tcotad , but tliuio m n Iuf K o cwiwrb tmiio in 
vrtusat, m well ns lh»c<*l, beiniwemi, ukiiiN ivonl 
bultor, iuhI tallmv. Tlio imiiorti nrn iimiitlv wiiu/ 
maobinoiy ami fmifc Thews a.ti ii h -I mlm, ', 

IfetaX uS*5 

ton a was Ijimibavdoif during the Crinwim 
war by an Augio-F veivolv hoot. Pop, 50,047. 

TfiffIfpitfi Kahia, a cclohinied iiuiiMruM' lutm 

“ttfl&gl ^3 ■ft* *SSSpWK 

died r«7ii < i3' 1W i rftKlwni ' bftv “ Mitel), 1777 r 
died 1871) imvlng boon sucoewfvoJy Imllut umstor 
at Bov oral ononvlionaeH In dltloront narta i f ttn 

to Kin lte“t T * K,Jo " f ’'^ l0 «w iS 

in a aria in 1827, whoro «bo created a limfoct famva 
and v r as at onoo raeogutacd ax tho ilvAt of lurllixi! 
dAncei‘8. IIoi siicccsf) was equally groat at Herlln 

Count (loVofsing in mi WK i rotinsd f ro , n tho staS I 
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Tout ol tlio Turk* was comploto, although the com¬ 
manders ol both tlio Turkish 'wings displayed con¬ 
siderable tactical skill. Tho Christian loft wing 
was for a tiiuo outflanked and jdaccd between two 
Aren, while tlio Turkish loft wmg pass ad through 
tho Christian lino, aud, but lor tho rosorvo squad¬ 
ron by wliloh It was immediately attacked and 
drivon baok, might have altered tho fate of tlio day. 
Lojtfinto was tho Inst groat battle in which galleys 
took a prominent part, With 'groat ships, 1 do* 
pomlaiit on tholr sails alone, having tlioir guns 
numntod on tho broadside, a new mo thou of 
organising ilbots lor battle came into being. It 
was not, hawovor, until tho wain between tho 
Dutch and English of 1502-72 that tho tactical 
formation of a float hi 'lino of battlo 1 was 
dovisuil. Previous to this, fighting at sea appears 
to liavo boon carried on ill rather an indiscriminate 
fusliIon, although from tho first thq obtaining of 
tho woathor-gnugo scorns to liavo boon recognised 
as tho grout aim for which to juamouvro. Sir W. 
Mon non j a distinguished sea-captain of Queen Elina- 
liofchb time, writes : * For the greatest advantage 
in a Hua-flght is to got tho wind of oua auothor* for 
ho that bus tlio wind is out of daugor of being 
boarded, and 1ms tho advantage wliovo to board 
ami how to attempt tho cuorny.' According to 
Admiral Colomh, tlio Mine* was first introduced 
by tho DuLoh as a means to weaken the powar of 
Arouhips, and to bring the Hoot under hot tor control. 
Tlio lino of battlo consisted in a lloot of ships being 
extended in a straight Hue either ahead or abroriHt 
olio ship of another, hooping as olosu togothor as 
weather permitted, so that at all Limes overy ship 
should be ready to Hiistalii and roliovo one another. 
It won directed tliat unoh ship in tho lino should 
keep within lialf-a-eablo’H length (about BO fathoms) 
of oho auothor. It was introduced into tho English 
navy by Hir William Penn. According to Pbru 
Ilnsto, it was tlio formation taken up by both 
English and Dutch In the battlo of tho 2Dth July 
1008, mid by tho Ilulco of York in tho battlo off 
tlio Toxol in June 1005. Hut it was dropped 
again by Albemarle hi tlio battlo 6f Juno 1000; 
atul, by tho way Sir W, Penn, speaks of it (soo 
PopynJ, lb tsooms clear that there was still contro¬ 
versy us to whothor a Hue was or was not tho best 
formation for a Hoot for lighting purposes. Ho, 
although tho lino was established on paper us the 
Aghting formation soon after tho outbreak of tho 
first Dutch war, it probably did not got firm hold 
uufcil tho third Dutch war. Ilowovor, ns a re- 
cognisod order of battlo it was omhodiod in the 
Duke of York's fighting instructions iHBuod In 1000. 
TliesO i ns t motions were modi fled by Ad mi rain 
UussoU awl Uooke at the owl of tlio 17th ami tho 
very beginning of tho 10th century, and Itulo XIX. 
ran : ‘if tlio admiral and hia lloot havo tho wind 
(or weabhor-gaugo) of tho ononiy, and thoy liavo 
strutoliod tlioniBolvoH in a lino of battlo, tho van of 
tho admiral's lluot Is to steer with tho van of 
tho enemy's, and there to ougage him, each ship 
from van to roar BiioeoftHivoty.' It was for 
noting contrary to tills rule that Admiral Matthews 
was tried by court-martial and casliiored after his 
iudualsivo action with the French oil Toulon on 
tho 02d February 1744. His fault, for which ho 
was condemned, was breaking (or quitting) Ms 
own lino with Llio signal for tho lino of Imttlo still 
flying; having formed his lino, ho tanka it himself 
by running down to attack tlio French and Spanish 
centre. Admiral Lostoclc, tho saoond in coin- 
maud, refused to oboy. Both wore trlod, and 
Lesbook was acquitted, Thoso instructions wore 
still iu force fn 1781, wlion Admiral Graves 
fought his action off tho Chesapeake on tlio 
0th Hoptonihor, And on tho 5th July 1702 Sir 
Edward Hughos, U\ the East Indies, tried to 


engage tho Prenah licet under Suflrcn according 
to Itulo XIX, when ho hod the chance, but failed; 
According to Professor Laughton, thoy were not 
issued after that time. Admiral lioduoy oil the 
English able and BuftVou on the French had shown 
that it might be better to lonvo a commander-in- 
ohiof freo to not as the ocoasion required. These 
instructions also lmido no prevision for engaging 
from tho position to leeward. It would sooni 
that the Idea in Ilussoll's and Hooke’s minds was 
that the fleet to windward, whichever It was, was 
to engage. As a matter of fact, tho Freuch never 
engaged in that way, and as a rulo utilised the 
position to windward to avoid action, ns in Admiral 
Keepers action iu 1778, and in lioduoy's two 
actions with Guiohon in May 1780. Tlio system of 
tactics put in praotico by 81x George Ilodney in his 
action with tlio French under the Comte de Grease 
on the 12th April 1782 was by a curious coincidence 
used on tho sauio day by the French admiral 
Suffren against tho English squadron under Sir E. 
lluglics in tho JEnsb Indies, tlie result of wliloh 
was to freo British admirals' hands, leaving it to 
tholr discretion how best to attack the enomy. 
This war simply eon cent rating the attack on a 
lwrt of the enomy's fleet instead of dispersing IP 
along tho whole j there was nothing now in this 
or in tho mamnirvre by which it was effected, 
which was out ting through tho oneniy^s line. 

Tho honour of having l>een the Arab to demon¬ 
strate fully the principles on which tlio nmiiamvrea 
of an attack agaiiiBt llcots to windward or to lee¬ 
ward depend is generally ascribed to John Clerk 
(q.v.) of Ehlln, avJio published the first edition of 
his Essay on Naval Tactics in 1782, and it has 
been asserted that Clerk had in conversation com¬ 
municated to Sir G. Douglas fllodnov M s flag- 
captain) his whole system of tactics In the year 
before the action with the Comte de Grasao, Tills 
has, however, boon disproved by Sir Howard Douglas 
in hla Memoir on Naval Evolutions* As a matter 
of foot, It is well known that tho manoeuvre of cut- 
tiug tho enemy *b lino was several times performed 
by English commanders hliico tho middle of the 
17th Qoutnry, In rui action with the 1 Dutch in 
1052 Sir George Ayaene i& wild to have pierced 
tho onomy’s lino from to leeward; mul again In 
1005 the Earl of Sandwich out through tho Centre 
of tho Dutch lino and caused tho disorder which 
ended iu its total defeat Again, in May 1072 
Sir J. Jordan having the weather-gauge 1 out 
through tho Dutoh fleet and throw it iuto con¬ 
fusion. But it was unquestionably Hodnoy's im¬ 
portant victory over tho French in 1782 which 
gave the inaiiujuvre such notoriety. Ffotn tho 
account of tho oireuiustaucos under which on 
this oaoaAloii the French Uno was broken, it 
appeal’s that tlio idea of the manoouvre was at the 
moment suggested to the admiral by Sir Charles 
Douglas on porceivlng an opening bo two on two of 
the shim near its oontre. The' opportunity was 
Holzod of patting tlirougli i so narrow was tlio onoulng 
that tlio admind'e ship almost touched the French 
ships on oaeh side; tho sliipB astern followed him 
closely, and thoso kept up a powerful raking fire 
against the ships in the roar division of the 
ononiy's floot, which, being drivon to leeward ns 
tho van of tlio British passed through* broke up 
and in ado sail Imforo tho wind to esuopo. At tho 
1 Nibble nf tlm Nile (1708) Nelson doubled on the 
van of tho. Fronoli lino and attacked it on' both' 
bUIcb, while the other ships of tho line, the wliolo 
fleot being at anchor, oonld afford no asstetauae; 
lmb at Trafalgar, whore his brilliant career termin' 
ated with a decisive victory,' he 'broke the enemy's 
lino in two places, boaring down upon It in two , 
columns. Many persons oven among nfcvd officers 
have an Idea that not only was Nelson no tactician, 
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hole* being' mode by the bill. In the oup thua 
formed the nest is made, anil conewte of cotton- 
wool with a few horse hairs end wjine fine giMtffl. 
The eggs are three or four in number, and are ol 
two Satinet type*, the ground of the one being 
reddish white and of tho other pale bhiiah green. 
The latter type te the rarer, and tho two kinds of 
eggs are never found in tho bbiiio neat. 

Iain (Scnnd. Thing, "a place of assembly’), 
an ancient royal burgh ko^-alure, near the 
wroth shore of the Dwnoch Firth. 44 niilofi NNE. 
of Inverness by the Bifihlnad Boilway (1804). A 
mined chapel marks tho birthplace of St Dnthao 
(c, 1000-05), whoso body was brought back from 
Armagh In 1208 \ within it Bruce* queen was 
taken captive for Edward I. f and James IV, did 
vearlv penance have. There are also a collegiate 


(1849), a imblfo hall (1876), and an academy 
(1812). Pop. (1801) 2310; (1801) 2080, of whom 
1632 wore in the police and parliamentary burgh, 
Tain uniting with the four other Wick burghs to 
return ono member. See the Bov. W, Taylor** 
Bistory of Tain (1882). 

ft Tftllio, HkN’Hi, French critic, so Btylod flrat 
through a wliim of the editor of the Jimic des 
Veux Mondes , hi* real name being Hippolyto 
Adolphe Taino, was born at Vouziors In Ardennes, 
21st April 1828. He.fttoulicd at Pavia at the College 
de Bourbon and the Eoole Norm ale, but his religious 
opinions barred the way to a scholastic career 
commensurate with his abilities. He filled minor 
parts at Toulon, 37evers, Poitlein, but soon throw 
np the ptate educational sorvloe to return to Paris* 
Whore after a short time of stmggle ho conquered 
fortune by the sheer strength and originality of 
Ida literary work. Ho took his Doctcur da Lettres 
in 1853, writing for the occasion, besides tho regular 
thesis, o treatise ou Lafontalno's Fables—o. master- 
I piece of critical analysis which established his 
reputation. Hero at twenty.#ve lie bad reached 
the critical method which was to dominate him 
throughout life. His method is to make a search¬ 
ing investigation iuto tho raco, social conditions, 
olid antecedents of the individual, hie environ¬ 
ment, the special tendoncica of the ago and their 
bearing upon him. Theao supply the key to the 
fundamental quality—the facuiU viattrcssc —\of 
the author, which, once grasped, the critical judg- 
rnent ie complete and unassailable. But un¬ 
fortunately race , period qf time, and environment 
give completely different combinations to the 
reading or different observer*, and with the help 
of all tliese it is only possible to see what ono 
wisheB or expects to eoo, The Individuality is a 
subtle essence which eludes all this pretentions 
analysis, and these vast gonomllaations remain 
mere preconceived theories and foregone con¬ 
clusions, the process the very opposite of the objec¬ 
tive, tho scientific, the certain. In 1854 Talno 
won the Academy's prb.e for an essay on Livy—iu\ 
audacious application of the saino critical method 
to a period of which ho did not possess adequate 
knowledge. His Voyage ttvx Faux dc Pyrenees 
(1855) and Voyage en Italia (I860) are books 
that stand almost; first of their dims. In 1883 
Tnlna was appointed to an exnininorship at St 
Cyrj in October 1884 ho lieaauro professor of 
Afrthetios and the History of Art at the ItJcolo dca 
Bowix-Avte in Parlss, thus finding a motive for his 
well-known subtle and paradoxical books on the 
Philosophy of Art, the Ideal in Art. and the Philo- 


lands. Ho wire elected to Lomdnie’s chair in tho 
French Academy in 1878 1 lie liad received the 
Oxford D.C.L. in 1871. Soino of his maturoat 
critical work ie to bo found in tho Emus do 


t'Ai-pings 

Critique et d'lllsloh'* (1857) and bho Noiimiw 
Ms (1805)) Uia nioab VJ JS5‘S u M!°; 0, l,oJi I l „ 

Philosophy Fmncitti du A/A. kitete (IHfiO), nn 
attack on Cousin, JouilYuy, &c. Tho Notes ear 
VAngletcnv (1801) is perhaps his lKSHt Imok of 
its oIobb, spit© of its cleverness a warning example 
of tho folly of aplondid induotivo theories with¬ 
out adequate knowledge Ilin famous Jlislmn: tie 
la LitUratare Anglam (8 vote. 1003-04; Eng. 
trans. by H. Van Limn, 4 vola 1872-74) oxolijnl 
a clerical stoYm in France which cost Mm tire 
Academy^ prize of 4000 frunes. Tire work Ib 
1 marred by sins of omission and commbjHion 
alike, and by no mcaUB jnslifios its Ublo—Salute* 

I Bouvo suggested as an alternative, 1 llwUdre 
. do la moo at do la civilisation anglaiscs par 
I la literature,' Hut it remains the bust Work 
i of tho kind done by a foreigner, full of sympa¬ 
thetic insight and subtloty, and udinirably written, 
Taino's greatest work, howevor, iH his study of the 


I rTT7*i 1TTJ mm fTWq 


dc la Franco Contemjmainc (A AnC-icn hq/nne, 
1875; tho Bevolution itsolf, in throe Boolioiw, 
1878^81-85; U Btgime Modernc , v«l. L 1H1H))> 
Aa a psychological nistovy of Urn greatest ■ 


alono. The first part is a nation t and accurate 
study of tho BOcinJ state of Franco for a hundred 
years, proving the in uvi tab] on css of revolution 
and of its violence alike. Slioor love of truth lure 
carried him through portentous 1111 ) 0111 * In dusty 
archives, deeds, letters, and muuwivs ami tho 
results arc sat forth with unfailing oxUolHudo and 
dearness, tho only fault 1mlng that somothnns 
tho reader fool* that bread Mi of vision 1ms Immi 
saoriflood to detail, and that ho can wumurty son 
the wood for tho trees, Tho treatment of the 
Itevolntion itsolf is original, courageous, and cmlU- 
able in tire highest degree to Taure when wo con¬ 
sider his liboral antecedents and propusHCHHlnnn, 
It oonstitutiss tho strongest attack yet nmdo upon 
the men and tho motives of the Bevolution, tho 
conclusion being much tho wuim ns that readied 
bv Burke in hi* Ilqflcctions— to Taimi 1 a iuiihUmv 
pioeo and a prophecy, 1 although to Michelet a 
‘ misoiublo piece of declamation.’ tie held Irefovo 
himself a lofty aim, and it must lio said that this 
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revolutionary Fiance] saim mo prdommpm- do 
debate pr&umts; j’ai tertb cimiinu si nival* mi 
pour nujotles r6 volutions do Florence oudMUifmi'H. 
Ccci est do rhlfitoiro, rion du pliiH. 1 

Soe Leopold KntudmT In IHnttnnlh Ocninry for July 
1880; and Bourgot, L'wais dc Vsyehologle Contvuipn'itinc 
(vol. k 1887), 

T'Ai-pings was tho naino given by forelgnorH to 
tliefoilowora of lluugllHin^ciiViin (H'oiw-temitm), 
who raised tho standard of mbuUum In OUlua In 
1851, and wlmso on tor prise was finally suppress'd 
ui 1805. Hrul it pmvrni HiieeCHaful tho account of 
it would have ocouiilml a largo space In tlm history 
of the country. * 1 J 

The loader Ilnng was bom in 1813 in a poor 
agricultural village of the district of Ilwfi, In 
Canton previnco, His only ehomto of rising in tire 
world being by litorary distinction, he became a 


... .. „owovo', lio had obtalnod a 

Imndlo of Chrjatian tracts, and gained, we* must 
believe, somo knowledge of foreign mlHHions. 
Itetuming homo frem another disupimiutliig com* 
petition in 1837* ho foil into a long illness, in 
which ho eaw visions, and conceived tlm idoa of 
changing the religion of tliuomniro, and sub verting 
the ruling MawMu dynasty, wlion bo gobhottev 
ire began to disseminate his now views, and could 
soon boast of two converts. Tlieso were Ukn him- 
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■with a fortune, afterwaids lost She died at Mar¬ 
seilles, 29(1 April 1884. Her brother Paul and her 
jiiooQ wero also famous dancers. 

Tam (Span. fiuo), the largest river of the 
Spanish Peninsula, nsos on the frontier of tlio pro¬ 
vinces of Guadalajara and Tcniel, on the western 
slopes of the Afnola do San Juan. It first flows 
north-west, thou curves to tlio south-west, and 
flows mainly in tlmt direction past Amujuoz, 
Toledo, and Alcantara, and in Portugal, A bran tea, 
Bontavoni, and Lisbon, ontoring the Atlantic about 
10 miles louver down. Below Salvatorra it divides 
Into two arms, tho western Tojo Novo iuhI the 
eastern Mav do Pedro, which form a delta, the 
Losdrlas do Tojo. Both fall Into tlio noblo Bay of 
Lisbon, which turns to the west and joins tho sea 
by tho Entrada do Tojo. It is navigable to 
AbrantcB, from Snnlarom for stoamom, oven ocean¬ 
going vessels. Its total length is 666 miles t its 
drainage area Includes 91,700 sq. m. 

Tahiti, on island giving name to a small archi¬ 
pelago, also oallod Society Islands, in tho middle of 
the Pacific, more than 2000 miles NE. of New Zea¬ 
land and some 8400 SSW. of Son Francisco. Tho 
islands consist of Tahiti, which embraces 600 sq. 
m. out of a total of 040 for the ontlre nrohinolngo, 
and a number of smaller ones, tin chief being 
Raiatca ami Eimoo (q,v.). Tho group is divided 
into two clusters, called respectively tho Windward 


SOCIETY ISLANDS 
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were notoiioufl for their cruelty. The group was 
discovered by the Spanish navigator Do Quires, 
bub fii-Bfc accurately described in detail by Cook 



(1700-77). Ho gavo tho name of Society Islands 
In honour of tlio Royal Society of London on tho 
occasion of his first visit; at that time the popula¬ 
tion numbered nearly a quarter of a million. The 
London Alfeslonaiy Society oommouccd work in 
these islands in 1707. But they have had unusual 
difficulties to contend against, and in 1812 they 
liad to flea for a while to Australia. In 1842 the 
French forced a protectorate ovov the eastern 
(Windward) ohistor, though the western division 
was left to tho natives’ own governance, In 1880 
Tahiti was proclaimed a full French possession. 

Seo Cook’s Yowoca ; Dowres, Ilea TaUi (1844) j Ellis, 
Polunesian Racarchta (1820): Williams. Misaionaru 


Tall, and Tailzie. Bee Entail. 
Tnlllnmllcr, SaiKT-RusS (properly Rend 
QnspArd Ernest), a French writer, bom at Paris, 
10th December 1817, studied at Paris and Holdel- 
berg, and had already filled choirs at Straabu 


and tlio Leeward Islands, and strotohos for about 
200 miloH in a north-wont and south-east direction. 
They am composed of volcanic rocks, aro moun¬ 
tainous (Qrohona on Tahiti is 7840 feet high), and 
woll wooded, with hells of low fertile soil along 
tlio dionm. Coral-reefs onctrolo tho separate 
lfilaiulH, sonic of which am atolls, and numerous 
cascades foam down the mountain-Hides. The 
scenery is magnificent, the chief island boing often j 
called 'the Garden of tho Pacific 1 The climate is I 
very motet and hob (rango 70° lo 84° F,), but 
equable and hoaltby. Cocoa-mitn, oranges, vanilla, 
and all kinds of fruit aro grown, as woll ob some 
cotton and sugar, Besides these things mother- 
of-poori (the most valiiahlo of all). cocoa-nut fibre, 
and training are exported. The imports (tissues, 
flour, wine, livo-stock, sugar, colToe, coal, timbor, 
soup) ranched £00,006 in 1880, and £184,144 in 
180D. The people cultivate for their own susten¬ 
ance tho broad-fruit, tarn, yam, swoot potato, 
&o, Thera are several good nai'honni behind tho 
shelter of tho ; tho mnHb important is 
Papeete, tlio capital of the archipelago, which 
stands on tho north.oast of Tahiti, and has ft 
Roman Cntlmlio outlied nil, an aisowvl, and «}»]»• 
uJation (1881) of 3224. The population of all the 
hdcuulk touotUcr, though more than half are wholly 
uninhabited, was 11,178 In 1880. The peonlo. ft 
handsome voce of tlio Polynesian stock, aro light’ 
hoarted, polito, and gay, bub vovy immoral and 
untrustworthy | formorly, before tlioy booamo so 
thoroughly Europoantood as they are now, they 


was admitted to tlio Academy in 1873, and died 
February 24, 1B70. Hifi ohiof work was to open up 
the art and literature of Germany to his country¬ 
men in suoli books as Histoire de lajmie Alio* 
magne (18<10), Eludes stir la Revolution on, Alio* 
manna (1853). Allcmagnc el Rusaie (1806), and a 
trauslation of the Gao tho-Schiller lot tore (1868b 
Ho contributed long to the Revue des Don# Mondoa, 
and other of his works are Scot Jirigdne el la Philo¬ 
sophic sokolastique (1849), Histoire el Philosophic 
veligimsc (1660), Rolmins et Pottos Modems* 
(1861), Dt'otnes ot Romans de la Vie IMtrain 
(1870), and Etudes LiMrahw (1881), besides works 
on the Countess of Albany (1862), Mamhnl Saxo 
(1865), Philippe do S<5gur (1875), and King Leopold 
and Queen Victoria (1878). 

Tailor-bird ( Orthotmw sutorhrs or Sutoria 
sutoritt ), a bird belonging to tho family Sylviidee. 
The male is abont 04 fwches Jong; tlio genera) 
colour is olivo-groonibh j wings brown, edged with 
gi’eon j tho two central tail foathors are long. It 



Tailor-bird (Orlhvtomua autorto*). 

Ibco minion in gardens, hedgerows. orchards, and .low 
jungle in India, Burma, and, China, being found 
usually in pairs* bub sometimes in small flocks. 
The name tailor-bird is, derived from, the way irt 
which tho nest is forroofh Two or three,leave* 
are sti tolled together by means of silk from cocoons, 
thread, wool, or vegetable fibres, the necessary 
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Tnit, Peter CrurmiiE, natural philosopher tnu\ 
mathematician, was bora at Dalkeith, April 28, 
1631. He was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, 
and, after ft year's study in Edinburgh UnWeislty 
under Professors Kell ana and Forbes, proceeded to 
St Peter's College, Cambridge. He waa senior 
wrangler and first Smite prizeman of I8J2. In 
1864 lie was elected professor of Mathematics In 
Queenb College, -Belfast, and in I860 professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh University. 
WJrile in Belfast he assisted fl* Andrews in 
experimental researches into the nature of ozone. 
Subsequently be was associated with Balfour 
Stewart in experiments on the heating of a 
disc rotating in vacuo. His most Important 
experimental work baa been on thermo-electricity, 
on the pressure errors of the Challenger tlier* 
raoraeters, on the effect of pressure on tue maxi* 
mum density point of water, on thermal conduc¬ 
tivity, and on inijwct. To mathematical physios 
ae boa contributed several valuable memoirs, of 
which those on Minm and on the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases and those involving qua torn ionic trent- 
Jponb call for special mention. These are all jm\t- 
UBlisd in the Transactions nf the Royal Society of 
^dmbiugh, of which Tuib lias been general secre¬ 
tary since 1879. In pure mathematics his papers 
on Knots and on Quaterntom are best known. Ho 
« recognised as the successor to Hamilton in the 
development of the calculus of Quaternions (n.v.), 
his JS/emontaiy Treatise (8d etl 1800) being Btili 
the best working book for the student The 
Dymmks of ft Particle, by Tnit and Steele, origin. 
jRy publuW in 1866 (6th *4. IBM), atill holds 
Its place as a text-book in Cambridge and else- 
whore. ^ In conjunction with Sir W. Thomson 
<q.v.: m lBfll made Lord Kelvin) Tnit wrote tlio 
i wn &*<*{'** ™ Natural Philosophy (vol. 
i 1807 ; new ed. in two parte. 1870). Tk Unseen 
Uttiewm, by Stewart and Taifc (I7th ed. 1800), 
and Pmmmrnl Philosophy ( 1878 ), ft flannel ti 
the former, have an interest; for other Wdes 
nitods, Tnit also took an important part 
i? b £? Praparatioii of the biogvapliifsa of Principal 
Forbp, Piofcssor Rankine, and Professor Andrews. 
2* ® fcI n r wo may mention lectures 

Mtotinces in Physical Science \ M 
ellSM) and hm taxt-books on light (2d ed. 1880), 
“ft writes qf Matter (2d 
*i ^ lwie written in the foroiblo stylo 
ftad with tfio masterly touch which characterise all 
JjL'jf® JfroductionB. Alike ns a lecturer anti a 
wntcr, fan has a great power* of treating abstruse 
questions in a ttimde, direct manner. He has been 
A® 1 ”* “ft the Victoria Jubilee prizes 
of Edinburgh, and ono of 


July nm, vm t ttir Arthur Wellesley* wltli ROW) 
men and 34,000 useless Hnaniards, defeated filMKKI 
veteran French hoops under Joseph Bonaparte and 
Marahals Jourdan and Viator, Pop, 11), 407, 
Tftlbot, a hind of dog deriving its naiuo from 
tlie family of Talbot, who had a dog in titulv v.iwfc 
of arms. The talbot soonm to have neon llui wunu 
as tiiat also callod the Sfc Hulxirlh brood, the 
oblast of tho slow-liounds ami porhuiM the original 
Btock of the Bloodhound {q.v.Jl 
T albot, a historic English family, tmno* its 
descent from Richard do Talbot, named in Dames* 
day, whose descendant, Richard, was nmitu a baron 
(died 1806). Tiio sixth baron, Kir John Talbot, 
Lord-Houtenant of Ireland, was tiio fttmou* cham¬ 
pion of English anus in France during Henry Vi.'n 
roign, and fa familiar to readout of Hlmkowinfmo. 
The here of some forty victories, he wa« chodml at 
Orleans hy Joan of Arc, and muted and taken 
r Patay (1428). Croatad Earl «f HIiivwn- 
442), he foU fighting against Vmiuw In tlm 
a . j]i yoar of bln ago (14133). TliorixtU mid 
seventh carls are doult with nL Kiiki'kjkld. Tito 
twelfth earl hold prominent oJIlcc under William 
« y^ 1 ” 0 ! , Geomo *•» n <* I-onMfwuteimiit 

oi Ireland, and Lord High Tretuuucv and fmrd 
Cli amber Iain of Grant Britain. If u wan mado 
Duke of Shrewsbury in 1004, but tlm dukedom 
died with him ( 1718 ). Tlm senior multi lino of 
earls died out in lflGQ, and, after n disputed mia- 
cwsloij^ We title mmd to Henry John ClmW’yud, 
third Burl Talbot, who bccomo olditecnth linjl of 
ShraAvabnry and was tlm grand fa tli or of tho pniNunt 
carl. Tiio Louis Talbot de Malalddo arc it mstUmt 


a th ? ^P 1 ^ 1 ot tlw Wand of Formos*. 
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ficuM, and TOpresont a tamlly settled in Irrtuiul lu 
tlie days of Heury II. 

Talbot, William IIkxuy Fox, cclohralHjd In 
^lth plintograpiiy, was bom at Lrwock 
Abbey, near ChWnliam, mi llti» February J80IX 
He passed from Harrow to Trinity Ckillego, Cam- 

IV 5 a» fc>vt>HUi wrangler 

and obfcaincil the junior Clmncoll»r l M MuildTln 

fifriLi?" A° iwu-llaujont Tnhwrt mt 

mnmiifT? 11 ! ^wHlio lnvfwtigatbm lining 

Bh^ te, u 8*np\\ politics and d<ivtii<fJl 

to which in 

1842 Bocincd him a Royal fciolety moihil, nro 
doflcnbed at Pnoroaiup„y ( OthonHlav fii idmrn. 

! I >l,^ }Mn 1l do , engraving; Latterly 
ma ? Ihc study of general pltmlrn 

oi!*! philological aiul niiHcclIancoim rcnourrijrN, 
and wap one of fcho first decipherers of tlm (Uimjifrirhi 
iuscnptiOMQ from Nlnovd!! lie dW i JilS 

bv of ilr ^ Wkn iUuHtvjitvd 

lmtoffrap|,8 ( describes his great inveiitloii. 
Amongst his works are llmum. or Utwudml nuk 
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self toaohere of village schools, who by-und-by lost 
their pupils and oaino into angry oalllsum with their 
neighbour#). In 1844, in coni])any with tho older of 
the two converts, Hung wont into tho adjacent pro* 
vinco of Itwang-list, whoro tlioy made many con vert* 
and gathered thorn into comm uni tiofl which they 
callod * CUarohoB of God/ Hung Iwgan also to give 
forth arrangements and dooroes as revelations coni- 
iminiaatod to him by 1 tho Heavenly Fatlior/ ami tho 
1 Heavenly Elder Brother,* The Hoavonly Fathor 
way 1 the Groat God/ and the Elder Brother wn a 
‘our Lord Jcsua Christ/ Mbamvhilo progress of 
organisation procoodod, A strictly moral conduct 
and tho kcoping of tho Sabbath avoid on joined on 
tho congregations; all idolatrous practices and tho 
use of opium were forbidden j proffers of union 
from loaders of tho Groat Triad Society, pledged 
to tho restoration of a native Chinese dynasty, 
wero rojoolod. 

After some yearn of uncertain struggle with the 
official authorities, the insurgents (for such thoy 
Avon) now) took possession of the district city of 
Yung-an. Thoro they hailed their loader as oin- 
poror of tho dynasty of T'Ai-Flng (Grand Poaco), 
and adopted Tlon Kwo (Kingdom of Heaven) as 
the name of his reign. Ho aviis himself also styled 
T'ion Wang (Heavenly King), anil somo firm a 
dowm of his oldest and most trusted followers wore 
appointed by him his lieutenants, with the title of 
Wang (Kings). After being kept for somo thno in 
a state of jflego in the city by tliolr opponents, on 
tho night of 7th April 1852 they burst forth* 
scattered their lujatagove. ami commenced their 
mnroh to tho north. Tliolr number was only a 
few thousands, and thoy had no artillery, but* roll 
of enthusiasm thoy pressed on. Wo can only 
account few their succesa by recognising lha uu- 
preparedness and mipino cowardfco of tho imperial 
oitlcora and bhoir troops. They passed from Kwang* 
list into HA-nan, ip>fc command of tho rlvor 
IIslang, and before the end of tins year hail reached 
tho great Yang-tnzo Hivor. Launching forth on It. 
and taking on the way tho capitals of IIA-pei and 
An-hAi, thoy onoompod hoforo Nanking on fclio 
8th March 1853. Within ton days it had fallon 
into their powor, and every man of tho ManohAu 
garrison boon put to tho sword. Thoir host, grown 
in the twolve months from undev 10.000 probably 
to moro Llmtl 100,000, proclaimed tho T'Ai-P'ing 
dynasty anew, aud sworo foalty to tho Hoavonly 
King. In a few months a largo force was 
despatched north wan Is to terminate the contest 
by tho can turn of Peking. This oxpoditwjn did 
wonders* travoraod tho two provinces of And) ft 1 
ami Ilo-iuui. thou marohod west to Shan-sht, from 
Avhioli, turning ojiBb again* it poimfcratod Into Chih¬ 
li, and finally nooupied nil ontronobed position only 
about 20 miles from T’lon-twin. Hub tho rebellion 
had there reaohoil tho limit of its advance. Though 
tho expedition mot with no groat defeat, ftnIndent 
rein fo room on to did not ronoli thorn, and tho leaders 
wore obliged to retreat towards Nanking in 1855. 

From this liiuo the rebel oauho began to decay. 
Tho moral enthusiasm which had (Hstingulshod 
it in Kwaug-hst diwippoarod. DlHBonsions arose 
botwoou tho kings, who Htrove and fought among 
tlumiMulvcs, and pnwod from tho stage one aftor 
another. Hung oTCfttoil now kings to supply thoir 
nlniiAH. Imt hto ii/Liiia hud cooftod to be a Avoid to 


capitals of Chiftng*aA and Chlh-chiang, >voro both 
reuuaed and hold by them for a time. How the 
struggle Avoukl have ended avos atill uncertain, 
Avhou the imperialists began to call in the assist- 
anca of forefguere. A body of men of different 
nationalities ontorod their service undor an Ameri¬ 
can adventurer known to ns from his taking this 
command ns General Ward. He avos a vary capable 
man, and did the imperialists good sendee till ho 
Avofl killed in 1862. Thon the British authorities 
at ShanghAi Avero prevailed on to organiso a moro 
oIFcotivo force, ana to put the Avholo auxiliary 
movomont under the direction of Colonel Charles 


( 1 Cliiuoso f ) Gordtm (q. v .). The T*Ai-P'ings fought 
with tho courage of despair,but they could not long 
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protract tho Anal issue. Nanking avos invested by 
tho imperialists, and taken at last on tho 10th July 
1804. Hung himself, it is supposed, had taken 
poison a foAV weeks before, and so escaped capture. 
His son, a lad of sixteen yearn, lied under tho pro¬ 
tection of tAVO of tho kings, but thoy wore all three 
soon takon aud executed. What remnants there 
Avoro of tho fighting men made for the south In 
diHoroiit bodies, but tlioy gradnally melted aAvay, 
aud Avere finally extinguished in Canton province 
in tho folloAving year. * 

Sea Gallery and Yvan, VJnsurreclion at CM fie (Faria, 
1803) | T. Meadows, The Chinese and their ItebetUons 
(Load, 1856) j Ptmphlth iianed by the Chmm Ininr- 

? 6nts Qt IPam'infft &o., compiled by W. H, Med burst 
ShangliAi, 1853) > Andrew Wilson, Gordon's Chinese 
Cammiyn and the Tai-Pino AebdUrn (1808)j SL Wells 
Williams, The Middle Kingdom (rovinad edition, 1888) j 
A Bgiuout Il&ko, P rents of tho Tapping Ji&ellion (1802). 


TaU) Auouldai.u Camfoeli.* Archbishop of 
Canterbury, avos born at Edinburgh, 2SM December 
1811, and was educated at tho Edinburgh Academy 
and GiftsgoAV University, whence ho passed ob a 
Snoll exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford. In 
duo time lie bcoame fellow and tutor, and was one 
of the four tutors who in 1641 protested against 
NoAvumn's Tract 90. In 1842 fie avos appointed 
Biiccoflflor to Dr Arnold as head-master or llugby, 
in 1840 became Doan of Carlisle (Avhore ho lost five 
iittlo girls at onco by scarlet fover), and in 1858 
Bishop of London, as successor to Blomfield. Horo 
lie dia muoli to bring the teaching of tho olmroh 
homo to tho people, instituting evening amnions in 
J8t Paul's, and enoenraging open-air preaching; 
whilst tho 1 Bishop of London’s Fund * lor building 
Behoofs, churchos, and parsonages attained by his 
oITorfcfl to tho amount of £350,000. A frlona of 
compromise, though a foe to needless innovations, ho 
shoAved much tact and personal kindliness In deal¬ 
ing Avith various controversies as to vestments and 
confession j condemned tho and Hcviews, 

but promoted modorato meafinros; and though 
strongly hostilo to Colenso’s yibayb. intervened to 
securo Jiim fair-play. TJio same lovo of the vfa 
mediai Avhich oa^HGil him now to be acoueed of 
blgotiy and hoav of indifierenco, ho manifested 
when (having derilnod tlw Arohbtaliopvio of York 
in 1802) he was in 1868 niado Primate of all Eng¬ 
land by Mr DieiaolL Ho assisted in composing 
tho Btvifos raised by tho question of Irish dte^tab- 
lisbinent, b\At wo* loss suecoaiifal Avith the Public 
'VYomhii) Regulation Aot and tho BurialB Bill. He 
took a keen interest in mtsslons, and greatly helped 
to ox tend and improve tho organisation of the 
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out with Sir James Douglas to hoar Bruce's heart 
to tho Holy Laud. So Into as 1834 water in which 
lb foul been dipped was used to euro cattle bibton 
by * mad dog, A epeoies of talinumn at present 
iu use In Asia is a piece of paper on which 
the names of the Seven Sleepers and their dog 
Kifcnior are inscribed. Pasted on tho walls or 
houses it is believed to lie a protection against 
ghost* and demons Tliylactencs (q.v.) were used 
as talisman*; and in Christian Byzantium phylac¬ 
teries ware made bearing the figure of Solomon, tho 
compeller of demons. See Astrology, Divm*A- 
Troy, IsOANtatiok, Magic j and Potbigro\v*B 
Medical Sujmstitionn 1184-4), 

Ttlllngc (from Ft, tailter, * to share or cut out 
apart*), a name applied to tlioso taxes to which, 
under the Anglo-Norman kings, the demesne lauds 
of tho Crown and all royal towny wore subject. 

Tallahassee, the oopital of Florida, lflfl miles 
by rail W. of Jacksonville, It is well planned, and 
lioA it State-house, cotton-factory, amt pop. (1800) 
of 2933. 111 

Talleaumt (les Itlnnx, Gideon, the Bran- 
Abiwe of his century, vns ham M* La Rochelle about 
1619, At nineteen ho vinited Italy in company 
with tho future Cardinal do Betz, and at an early 
age married his cousin Elisabeth Ilumbonillob, 1 
daughter of a farmer of revenues, whose amnio 
fortune ouftbled him to give himself to letters and 
to society. About 1060 lie bought for 110,000 Uvres 
tho eeignorml estate of Fic^sis-Hicicfin in Toumino, 
aud was permitted to change its name to that of 
Dos B&iux. IIo was a till living In 1001, hut was 
certainly dead by Z 701 . His laiuoitN work, tho 
JitstomUM, was mitten from 1057 to 1059, and la 
invaluable na a complete picture of the society of 
hb* time. TJie nmsft dnimacl group of tJioao por- 
tmlti m minlatiin is that of theluinoiis circle of 
tlio Hotel de Itamhniiillet. Them were many mor¬ 
tifications in that stately and ocrcmouiuiK age to 
those sprung from Iho horirgcoisie, and these with- 
out doubt coloured tho stylo and tone of Tnlleimmk 
It© tAkes a. malignant pleasure lu setting forth tho 
vices of tlie gmat, but, indeed, his mordant tone ia 
q oliiLTactenstlo not© throughout Ho shows a 
TOllfib for a scuudalone steiy t and indeed often out- 
rage* tho proprietiesi j but it should bo remembered 
that lio wrote only for Iris own diversion and that 
of a small gronjj of intimate friends. His short 
eUar&atetB, as printed by Mnnmorqnd, Are 370 In 
numb or, in no cos© finish ed biographies, rather 
collections of iUustrtXiTp anecdotes, throwing 
strong light from behind the Beanos on tlio leading 
figures of ihroe^oMtora of a eentniy. And atifl 
P 0l 'f™ 1 , t< > 1 j>'“i'«enei»llj' bo aeoopted hb 
sound and truthful, if some jiIJowsjjob in miulo for 
the nnturjl maliciousness and personal jnrojndlooB 
1,10 ,A1W Tnllemant 


areaic. tug cousin, Paul faUeuiiuit (1013-1719) 
early Logon to acjiblila verses, at eighteen wrote 
Iiib Voyage rfe l tieU'Amour, an ingenious com- 
menturvon Millie, de 8cud6ry’e famous 'Carte do 
I lendtu, ami entered tho Academy ju 1000, 

ssssyyss vsftiS 

feet edition wssbyaiontneiviuJ slono (10 vo” in £l84o£ 

Talloyrnnd ilo PdrJgord, Chaises 
Matjbice, Prince do JWndveJtT tfi a W h£S3® 
“■)*)?. resolutely self.vegn«linR of modern 
politicians, was lwvn at Prods m 2d ffebmarv 17fiT 
His ffttber. Charles Daniel, Comte iSKSSaFt 
Pongonl mat-gs), waB aa olbcav in tho* army of 
Loafs XV, during the Seven Yews’ %! a„ 
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b accidonb early in Hfo, follow ml by an act of lojiut 
ti injustice, auouie to liavo hiul a determining limn- 
n eiioo—for evil and not for good—on Talley rami 
i character and career. By thin accident tin way 
li lamed for Hfo, aud, In consequence, hi* rigid* of 
i pvlinagGuituTO were transferred to a younger 
r brother, whilo Jio himsolf was, l<> hi* regret, omt- 
t catcd not for tho army hut for the church. lie 
I throw hmaclf. however, at tlio College D'Uamiurb, 

• At tho Sdminairo do St Sulpico. and at the Norhmnm, 

3 whioli Jio’Bnlwoquontly attended in Muccwhm, into 

- tho work of gjalifying bin amid Lion, lie made ' 
b himself a fair aoholnr, and cultivated tlio chnmclcv 
of a rake and ft cynical wit, IHb promotion, nm- 
t sidoring Jila woll-known immorality, was vapid. 

He obtained tho abbacy of St DoniHiu 1775* ami 
\ live ycnY& later he >viw Ap)Milnteil to 

the French clei*y 1 finally, Louie XVI. appointed 
him Bfehop of An tun in 1780. Meanwhile (to had 
| boon watching tlio sign* of the Union iu Franco, 

| and carefully studying politic. Ill 1780 tho elorgy 

* of his diocese olcctml him to reproneut Lhein in llie 
States-goiicml; and on this occasion ho didivoriKt a 

• speech which at once nlnniped him on a }mllUcal 
'» leader, lie now became an auUimily on wumtilu- 
p tional] financial, and eduoatimml nncstfoiiH, mid 
r tho frioml of men of such widely diHeronl glfib hm 
» Ml mb can, Sicyhs, and Liilly-Tdfiembd. fio win* 

1 one of the members nf ARsonihly who wei’e Hideidi'd 

■ to draw up tho Dcolavattou of llfght. Ho took u 

* cynical delight in attacking tho profwHiim (n 
. whioli ho still nominally belonged. It wnh ho who 

in 1780 uvoimswjd th© iuoiuhuu Cor the eoulination 
[ of the bimlod propoi ty of Lho cliunsli. Ho Jmd 
1 rightly calculated that nothing could make him 
1 *y*w popular with tlio rank mid file of tlm revnln- 
ttonariotj in the AHacmhly; and on Urn )3ih W>ru‘ 
ary was olectcd Its president for the usual period. 

In Novombov ho took the oath to the new cmintilu- 
tion, and in tlio hcgiuning of 1701 Jio conscemieif 
two now hiflhmm— those of Ainu© aud FiuinU^mi- - 
declaring at tho soiuo ti mo his sincere iittaeluiiouL 
to Wio holy see. It w/w now, hou'ever, oinni war 
between it and Talleyrand. In April Wn wni exoom- 
munmated by tho lKino; 1m rotalmtod l>v giving un 
tlio clerioal oarooi* altugothoiv About Chin time he 
Was appointed director of tho department of Part, 
ill wiocobbIoh to Mimheau, His most iimmrkahh* 
nohlovouiont, however, m a luomhurof the Natiomd 
AfiHcmufy was his projiavatlon of a report upon 
public liutrnotion• This document wn*i groatlv in 

advance of th© tiinou and wiw mkikvuhtnlly'ihu 
model follmrcd in all tho giifat clijingCH 1 that 
suljflofluoiitly took place, whon France ruorgiuiihtui 
her educational ByBloii]. 

Talleyrand, nlllimi K |i a favainitn In Purls. h m l 
iioyor boon in syintmtliy with th u llonmr snirllH uf 
tlm Bovoliitiou, and lmlced was ab lioai b a ooHuviu 1 
not in tlio Ilopubho but in a eon* ti tilth mu 
nwnmohy. Hu was liOMtlly «l,vA, Uuwrfwn, l» 
Joavo franco for Loudim on , Ml uudHulul tliiilo. 

mi m lftriTiTV 1 im ' WMl ,‘ ,W LIh host lu 
rcconollo litt to lu H aountry, Imt Titllml. In 

!*/ ‘ Il0 ai } ,llU J' 1 ew h “ Willi 

tlio Kevolullpn wua Wiriit to a dose l,y ids l.niuu 
on tiro Hut of dnigrts, Ilo nirnuliiod lii 
osllo in Londoii till tho oinl of January ]7IH, wlion 

n;rfr' vi la n m *\ w •*» Wu-wwl 

wio Alien Act. Ilo hud maiio many frieiidx in 
London, and Lord I#rnimlowjio having given him . 

wi introduction WWooViWoii, 1« JSfi, fa, uK ' 

Onitcd States, After tlio Yuli if Holies lurm S 
eentouco of mbUop « JS uS 
“»i-etur, 10 d to Paris li, J70C. Ilo nttacl u. 
to tho party of Bavnw, road in 1707 lio was calhi l 
hy tlw puhlHo opfahui of tho aauntvy to tlio i« w t 
offorelfin nil n 1st of xmclor tlio Dlroolmw. 1 

" alleynuul was for' a time the first man in 
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llonco ib frequently replaces enatatlto, augito, 
JinrnMoiiclo, Sus. It is found in Scotland, Tyrol, 
the Pyrenees, and various pnxtB of tho United 
fcJfcatcH, and is or has been used liko Mica (q.v.) 
IOV stoves anil ovens, for slate-pencils, for surfaces 
exposed to acids. for stoppers of ohomioal bottlos, 
&e.—A kind called Indurated Tale* or Tala Slate^ 
has a curved slaty sbruoUiro, and is nob separable 
into litmium liko conunon talc. It approaches in 
character to steatite, and is used lor similar 
purposes. 

Tillcliyi* Bella, a group of strata occurring at 
tho ljftso of tho Oondwilna scries of India, They 
probably occupy the same geological horizon as 
tho Permian System of Europe, bub owing to the 
rail by or absence of marine fossils their exrtofc cor¬ 
relation with their European equivalents is some¬ 
what uncertain, The beds are remarkable for the 
occurrence in thorn of numerous small aud large 
erratics, some of the latter measuring 16 foot In 
diameter. In the neighbourhood of the Godavari 
tha included blocks of foreign and tituianortad rocks 
aro smoothed, polished, and striated in tho same 
manilov us glaciated stones. Moreover. tho hard 
Vindhyau limestone which underlies this Titlohyr 
boulder* hotl is similarly smootlied oml scored m 
long parallal linos, 

Tiilogalln. or Buusit TimieiiY [Talegallm). a 
gonuB or Gftlliimceoua birds, in the same family 
(Mogapodiiliu) as the mound.build lug Mcgapndes. 
Of the four speolub the AustmUan Talmdhta 
Idtkimi Is best known. It is a largo bird, almost 
tho »i»o of a female turkey, with blackfolidjrown 
plumage, pink-rod hood and neck, and yellow 
wattle- It iuliabits the thickly*wooded parts of 





^ to 1 6" 

Brush Turkey (Taltyttllua latiatni). 

Now South Wales, and when pursued ondcavnurfl 
to campo by running through the thickest brush, 
or by loaplng to tho lowest kranohes of a tree, from 
which it ascends higher and higher, branch hy 
branch. It thus avoids the dingoes or native dogs, 
which, however, of ton hunt it down on open ground. 
It is easy game to tho sportsman, who finds it roost* 
(ng sleepily under shelter of the branches of trees. 
Tho Talogalta is generally scon in small [locks, ami 
thoy make thoir nests together, the males heaping 
up, by moons of their feet, mounds of several cart¬ 
loads of ourth and docoyud loaves, wliioh aro used 
from year to year, new materials being added 
annually. Tho eggs aro hatched by tho heat of 
tho sun and of tho fermenting mound, each egg 
being separately buried. Tho parent birds partially 
uncover thorn during the day. It is said that 
nearly a bushel of oggs may sometimes bo found m 
one heap. Tho JlcsTi of tho bird is ox col lout, and 
tho eggs are also very delicate and eagerly sought 
after. It is thought that this bird might bo added 
to the lint of domestic poultry. 


TfUcut (Gr. talanton , from a root 1 to balance or 
weigh ) was t/ie heaviest unit of weighs among 
tlieTdfeekB. The word la used by Humor to signify 
imliflerontly a balance and a definite weight of 
eome monetary currency. Silver coin was first 
struck in Hellas proper in tho island of jEgim. 
and the ASghictau standard was apparently adapted 
to tho Babylonian gold standard. Tho Babylonian 
commercial talent Booms to have been either 05 
lb. C oz. or 00 lb. 6} oz,, and its value In silver 
from £840 to £400. Derivatives of tide (contain¬ 
ing 3000 shekels 1 were in use in Phoenicia and 
Palestine; but them was another silver talent, 
and a gold talent worth fltha of the commercial 
talent. The Etiboio talent was of smaller mone¬ 
tary measure ami weight than tho dSglnetan. Its 
ubo was mostly confined to Athens, Chalois, and 
the Clialddinn colonies; while the Afginetau pre¬ 
vailed over the rest of the Greek world. About 
the middle of tho Ctli oontnry n.o. the Attic 
standard arose, and it is impossible henceforth to 
distinguish the history of the Eubola from that of 
tho Attic talent. These several talents were simi¬ 
larly subdivided into 00 minro, the min a into 100 
drox&hmift, and the drachma into 6 oboli; and their* 
relative proportions aro riiglneten talent; Euboio 
talonb i Attic talent i; 30 : 20 i27, the weight and 
English money value of the first boiug ifti lb, 
avoir, and £303, 2 b. Qd., of the second 65ft Ib. 
and £203, 2s. Oil., and of the third 57ft lb. and 
£210, IBs, 0d. Besides the Attic talent there were 
other talents in use at Athens lor weighing various 
articles. One of those was the Commercial or 
Emporia, which was Identical with the iKglnetan 
standard for coins and corresponded in use to our 
weight avoirdupois, being the ordinary weight in 
use in the market 

Tftlfomil. Sir , Thomas Noon, was iiom At 
Doxay. near Stafford, 20th January 1706. Tho son 
of a Heading brewer, lie was educated At the 
grammar-school there under Dr Volpy, and in 
1821 was called to tlie bar at tho Middle Temple, 
lie became a serjuant-atdaw (1333b Whig member 
for Heading (1835-41 and 1847-40), and. a justice 
of Common Vleoa (1840), at the saroo time being 
knighted. Ho died of apoplexy during Stafford 
aswizes, 13th March 1864. Talfourd is remembered 
by bis four nearly forgotten tregcdlos, of w]iich 
Ion (1936) was brought out by Maoroadv at Covent 
Gordon j hy his Copyright Act (q.Y.)or 1842 j uud 
by his writings on Charles Lamb. 

Tallucotins* See IUiwoflastio Ofeba- 
TIONS, 

Tftl lcBlu. Soo Wales ( LUeraturo ). 

Tn-H'fn, capital of western Yannaa (q.v.). 

Tnlipcn* See Club-foot, 

Talisman (through Spanish from Arabio, bub 
thence from the Or. to&wui, ‘mystery/ ‘initiation*), 
a species of charm, consisting of & figure engraved 
on metal or stone when two planets aro in conjunc¬ 
tion, or when a star Is at its culminating nqint> 
and supposed to exert some protective influence 
over the wearer of it. Tho forms Talisman and 
Amulet (q.v,) are often considered nearly syiiony- 
inous, but the proper dlstinotivo peculiarity of tho 
former Is its astrological character. Talismanio 
virtues havo often boon attributed to a peculiarly 
marked or formed egt& and instances are recorded, 
by various authors, oFeggs batched with figures of 
carnets w eclipses on thorn. A species of tails- 
man which has acquired considerable celebrity 
is the Aliraxae (q.v.h Another Mstorto talisman 
is tlio Lca-penny, a lioart-shapod, dark red jewel, 
now set in a shilling of Edward I., with a silver, 
chain and ring attached, supposed to have hoed 
obtfiined in Spain by Sir Simon Lockhart," wh6. set 
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him for a wealthy hanker. Bonaparte aarrtert 
him to Eovnt. ami for eome time lie edited 
the official Dtcade ggmtienne at Grui'O, but 
wu» dismissed by General Mem On tUo voyage 
homeward he was captured by m mam 
cruiser, and brought to England where wo Wing 
Opposition wore stupid enough to make a hero of 


was through Fouchfi and by Talleyrand sent aa 
consul to Alicante. He outlived the empire of 
Napoleon, and died lu poverty, and almost hunger, 


Tallis. Thomas, * tho father of English cathe¬ 
dral music' lived in the reigns of HenryVIII., 
Edward Vi,, Mary, and Elizabeth. The date of 
Ills birth ia unknown, but lb is believed to have 
been between 1510 and 1620. His first known 
appoint me at was tliat of organist of 'Waltham 
Abbey, which he held till the Abbey was dissolved 
in 1640, when it is conjectured he became a ‘gentle¬ 
man ol the Chapel Royal.* In Day's Psalter, 
published in 1500, there appear eight tunes com¬ 
posed by Tallis, one of these being still used to Ken's 
evening hymn. In 1576-70 lotters-patent wore 

- Will. 

_)rM' 

mlcd music paper for twenty-one years/ The first 
work printed under this patent wnft waned in 1576, 
entitled, 1 Cant tones qua ah argummto Sacm 
vocan(ur t quitmte et sex pwiium^ containing six¬ 
teen motets by Tallis and olghteen by Byrd. 
Tallis died on 23d November 1685, and was buried 
in the chancel of Greenwich parish church, with an 
epitaph in Verse, which was afterwords set to 
mnslo by Dr Cooke as a glee. Tallis, besides 
writing a large number of an thorns, pieces, re¬ 
sponses, and Tq Domna (a complete list of which 
appears in Grove’s Dictionary of Music) t was 


the author of a oolebrated work—‘Song of the 
Forty Ports,* composed far eight choirs of five 
voices each. Tallis, it has been well said, was 
1 one of the greatest contrapuntists of the Engl is! i 
school. His works aro invested wlth groat 1 earning 
and much dignity, and aro highly calculated to 
impress by their solemnity and power/ 

Tnllow. See Fata, Oils, Lubhicants, Min- 
EHjVL Taluow. 

Tollmv-trcc, tho name given to troos of dif¬ 
ferent kinds which producoa thick oil or vegetable 
tallow, or a somewhat resinous substance, which, 
like tallow, is cnpablo of being used for making 
candles. Tho tallow-tree of Malabar (Valeria 
indica) is & very largo treo of tho natural order 
Dlptoroortrpacerc, The tallow - ton of China 
{Snpium sebfcnm or Stilling ia sebifem) belongs 
to the natural onlcr Euphorblocoie, but has boon 
naturalised in India, tho West Indies, and in some 
parts of tlio southern United States. Tho capsules 
are internally divided into thvco cells, each contain- 
ing a nearly hemispherical seed, which is covered 
with ft beautifully white vegetable tallow. For 
the manufacture of candles the capsules and seods 
are crushed and boiled, and the rat skimmed off 
whilst in a melted Btote. To improve tho con- 
slstoncy, wax or linseed-oil is added to it. Tho 
name tallow-tree is sometimes given In North 
America to a species of Candleborry (q.v.). 

Tally (Fr, failler. 1 to out 1 J, tho immo given to 
the i notched sticks winch, till tho beginning of tho 
10th century, were used in England for hooping 
accounts in Exchequer, answering the double pur¬ 
pose of reeoipts and public records. They wore 
well-seasoned reds of hazel or willow, inscribed oil 
one side with notches Indicating tho smn for which 
the tolly was An acknowledgment, and on two 
opposite sides with the wune sum in Roman char¬ 
acters, along with the name of the payer and tlip 


talmage 


date of tho transaction. Different kinds of iiotnhos, 
dMerlng in breadth, stood for a penny, a nlullmg, 
a pound, £20, £100, £1000. Tho tolly wiw cleft 
through tho middle by tho donuty-clminborlalii 
with kuifo and mallet, so that each piece contained 
one of tlio written sides, and a half of every notch | 
and the one half was rolainod by tlm payor as Mm 
rocoipt, while the other wuspreservoft In Exchequer. 
At the union of England and Scotland a store of 
hazel rods for tnllios was sent to Ecllnlmrgh, lmt 
never made use of. An not of Gcwrge III. i 17H3) 
decreed tlio discontinuance of tallies in Exchequer, 
but some use was made of them till 1812; the old 
tollies were ordered to be destroyed m 1BIU; wnl 
the overheating of tho stove within tho precincts 
of tlio House of Lords in which tho tallies worn 
burned caused tho conflagration to "’Web ™° 
Houses of Parliament wore destroyed. 

Tally System is the name given to u mode nf 
dealing by wliioh dealers furnish certain articles on 
credit to their oustomors upon an agreement for 
tho paymont of tlio stipulated price by certain 
weekly or monthly instalments. This system of 
dealing is carried on oldoily In London and other 
largo towns, in stores or shops known an hilly* 
bIioiir. Hoth seller and purchaser keep hooks in 
which tho circumstances of tho tnuiHanlimi and tho 
payment of tho several liwliilnmuto entered, 
and which servo as ft tally and connInr-hilly. Tho 
prices charged under this system are usually exor¬ 
bitant, and tho goodB sold, which principally con¬ 
sist of wearing apparel and choap fluery, furniture, 
hardware, and tea, are generally very inferior hi 
quality. As a general rule, if a married woman in 
the absence of, aiul without tho knowledge of, her 
husband, on tore into a contract with a tally man, 
her husband cannot, on his repudiating the con¬ 
tract, bo made liable for tho price of the goods 
unless they aro strictly 1 n aoossf trios, 1 or unless ho 


Taluin, Francois Jokkpu. an eminent Frenrli 
tragedian, was tho wm of a dentist, and wan bum 
at Paris, I5th January 1703. IIo niado a credit- 
able ddbufc in 1787 at tho Cmnftlio Pranvius" us 
Siido in Mahomet . but tho occiudon of his first 
great success was Iris innovation in costume when 
playing Frooulns in tho tragedy of Dr ulna. Pre¬ 
viously aclois had worn the garb of their own 
country and ovou their own time. Talma appeared 
in a Homan toga. 4 Look at Talma, 1 said a member 
of tho companyi f liow ridiculous he Is! Uo Iiiih 
quite tho air of au ancient statue 1* a compliment 
an exquisite as it was unintentional. Henceforth 
Talma, aided by tho couumjIh of tho painter David, 
made a point of rigorous accuracy in cuhLuiiiu; and 
his own remarkably liandsomo figure, lino video, 
and porfoct elocution, together with that mutohless 
case of movement which caiuo after much labour, 
combined to fib him for tlio highest tragic idles. 
Hut it was not till/lth November 1780, wlum he 
played Charloa IX. in Chchilcr’s play, that ho rosy 
to Jiis full height in popular estimation. Tn 1701 
he quarrel Joil with his associates, and with Hmim 
othor tltaoutioiits founded Lhe ThMlru Fnin^niK «tu 
la l-uo do Richelieu—the name changed next year 
to Theatre do la UApuliUque. Here ho reigned 
tlnwigliopt tlio Revolution in aiudi cimruoler* as 
Othello; Nero in Epiekaria et Ntron ; amt yKgls- 
thens iu Agamemnon. Some of ills later char¬ 
acters ware among liis host; Leicester in Murk 
5?r ffl1 ^ ; 1 S y l \^ 5 , 0, ' c ? t S?i Leonidas j and Charles 
VI. Talma died 10th Ootobor 1820, Sou Mi moires 
snr Talma . by Moreau (1820), and lik Autoblo- 
graphy, odltcd by A. Dumas (4 vols. 18411-60). 

Tftlmngc, Thomas dk Win, pulpit orator, 
was born at Round Brook, Now Jet-soy, 7fch 
January 1832, ami after holding sovoval charges, 
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France, Bams being simply lii« tool. But he 
hiwl already recognised tho genius of Bonaparte, 
cuid uHtablfchud intimate relations with him. For 
n abort period, however, bo was in dlsmuoo, tho 
foot having boon revealed that ho had indicated hia 
willingness to soil his a or vices in connection with 
tho conclusion of a treaty bofcweon Groat Britain 
anil the United States for money• But on tho 
outabHuhinonb of the Coimnlato ho was restored to 
h» formoY position ns foreign mimatOT, ami for many 
years w<u cloBoly associated with the fortunos of 
Napoleon. Ho luul no genuine lovo for hla master, 
but simply made him n menus towards his own 
aggrandisement and enrichment. Gambling was 
111* chief ploriRuro, and laid the foundation for an 
onormous fortune. Among the more odious of the 
acts of Napoleon with which Talley mud will al¬ 
ways ho asROclatod aro tho kidnapping and munlor 
(Match 1804) of the Duo il’Enghum. It in virtu¬ 
ally hoyoud doubt that it wns by his instructions 
tlmt the orimo was eonau in mated in spite of tho 
vehement opposition of .Josephine, whoso opposi¬ 
tion led hor to denounce him as a maudit homux. 
Ho was greatly instrumental in consolidating' tho 
power of Napoleon llrst (1802) as consul for life 
and thou (1804) as otuporor. \vhon in the follow¬ 
ing yoar Groat Britain, dreading a French inva¬ 
sion, formed a powerful European coalition against 
Franco, it waH by tho ingoniilty of Talleyrand 
that it wan partially broken up* Ta him us 
much as to Napoleon was owing the organisa¬ 
tion in 1800 of the Confederation of the Rhino. 
Napoleon and ho wore thoroughly ub one na 
rogaiila tho foreign policy of Froiroo till the con¬ 
clusion of tho puaco of Tilsit in July 1807. Aftor 
his creation as a prince of tho empire under tho 
title of Prince do lion6vent, ha withdrew from tiro 
Ministry. Tho failure of Napolnou’s designs in 
Spain, was* Uowuvar* the ocowrfon of the flint real 
nipturo between him ami Talleyrand. 

Although Talleyrand was an advocate of tho 
Austrian marriage, his video was on tho wliulo for 
a policy of wisdom during tho later years of tlio 
limb empire. In particular ho was opposed to 
the invasion nf Russia | and this gives some jufltl- 
ilmilon fov his dwrortlon of Napoleon in 1814. 
That desertion was complete aim, from his own 
puiiib of view, successful* lie boouuic the leader 
of the antl-Napolcenie faction | and through him 
onmmiuiicutloiiH were oponod both with tho ivIIioh 
and with tho nourbons, lie dictated to tho 
Henato tho terms of Napoleon's deposition; and 
he became minister of foreign affaire under Lonto 
XVfTT,, whom, indued, ho had placed on tho 
throne. In ids country h distress Talleyrand was 
now us much Its good gonlns as was Thiers at a 
later aiul ovon darkor period of its history. He 
negotiated tho treatJos by wliioh the allies loft 
France in mssossion of tho boundaries which had 
boon established in 1702, ami in tho congress which 
uiot In Vienna in Sontemlror ho miccosHiully vindi¬ 
cated hor rights to hu heard In tho rendjustmernt of 
European arrangements. lie had nob calculated 
on Urn Unndvoil Days, Irowovov, ami ottered no help 
to Louis, wlm, on Napoleon's esenpo from Elba, 
luul retired to Ghent. Yet tho allied unworn 
insisted on his being taken hack into royal favour, 
and aftor tho second restoration ho bcoamo prune* 
minister. IIo remninod in oilico. though, only for 
a short thno, ns lie found Wnisolf the reverse of a 
persona qntUt to tho king, and disliked liy nil exist¬ 
ing parties in Franco. _<y__ . . 

During tho reigns of Lonfe XVIII. and Charioj 
X. Talleyrand was littlo bettor than a dlscontontoil 
senator who never lost an opportunity of injunne 
the court and thogovormnont, although ibis nos&ituo 
that Ids protest In 1828 against the flpanisli war 
was animated by genuine regard for Ills country s 


interests. During the July revolution he was 
Louis-Philippe's chief advisor. The citizen king 
offered him tiro post of foreign minister* but ho 
declined it He wont to London os ambassador, 
and was well received there. Ho reconciled the 
British ministry mid court to Franco, and returned 
in triumph to Paris, and finally retired into private 
lifo hi 1834, and died At Paris on 37fch May 1888, 
at the ago of eighty-four. 

1 A man living in falsehood and on falsehood j 
yob not wliat yoti can call a false man * is Carlyle's 
view of Talloyrand, 1 That rather middling bishop 
lvut very oniinont knave' is Do Quineoy's, Both 
views havo boon widoly entertained ; but Talley- 
rand is a pnzslc—more of a pnzzlo since tho 
publication of his Memoirs than lie wqb even 
before. That bo was shamelessly coiTupt, immoral, 
selfish, and mendacious Is beyond doubt Nor 
was ho a wise statesman in the modem bcitooi 
tho amelioration of human society never entered 
into his calculations os an object to be aimed afc 
But ho won amazingly clover, infinitely dexter¬ 
ous, and an admirable judge of men. It must 
alBo ho said for Tal]c} T ranu that he ^operated him¬ 
self from tho latest and most disastrous ambitions 
of Napoleon, and that in his tortuous diplomacy Wo 
generally considered and sought bis country's 
advantage as woll qa his own. 

Tho Talloyrand Memoirs, published in 1801 Under the 
editorship of the Duo do Broglie, and translated into Eug- 
IIrIi by lira A. Hall (fi vols. 1801-02), aro disappointing 
and by no monne reliable, Imb they must bo eon enltod by 
any ouq who wfebOH to know how Talleyrand hlmaeiE 
dcfllrcd to stand with tlio world. For his puhlio careor 
tho warkfl of Mignot, Baatldo, anil Louis Bfenq* tho 
Lnumrtino, Guizot, and Rovfgo Memoirs, Sit llonry 
lytton Bnlwor’a Historical Charrtelcra, flnlnto-Benvo'a 
| lectures, and above all Tnllahda Correspondcncs letweni 
I Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. (Eng. tram. 1881) should 
Ixj couaulted. Me ro formal bio graphic a, aaali as Hloliaud’a 
| Jlistoxrc Politique el Prtvic (1868) and PLoliot'fl Souvenir* 
Intimes ear M, do Talleyrand (1870), are not to be 
| trusted, as being littlo better than partisiui pampldcta. 

TulUeil, J KAN Lamdkut, French Bovolu tioniat, 

I was bom at I'aris in 1702, aiul was iiwt a lawyer's 
I olork, next employed In a printing-office, and made 
, hhuwiU famous In biio (list mouths of 1701 by hia 
| Jacobin broad-sheet, JMmi dea CUomns, Ho was 
coiispiouoiiB ill tlio attack on the Tuilorios (10 th 
1 August), and bceamo secretary to the Comimmo 
rnmurcetionollo. Ho Irod his oliaro in tho infamous 
Boplember numvcrcb. and was oleoted by Solno-et- 
Oiro to tho Convention, where he wob one of the 
most iutcmpoYftto among the Jacobins, voted for tiro 
death of tlio king, was elected to the Committee of 
Genova! Security, aiul played a part ill the downfall 
of tho Girondists (Juno 2). In September lie went 
on his momotahlo mission to Bordeaux, whore he 
oxtiimuisiied all opposition undar tiro guillotine, 
anti disgraced himsoif by shameful profligacy, But 
a pruwion for one of Ills vlotinifl, tho lovely Comtesso 
TluSrbso do Fontonay (1770-1886), the daughter of 
tiro Spanish Ivankov Cal«wn\6, clrougcd Ms nature, 
and eariKMl for her tho title of 1 <mr Lady of Pity,' 
IIo wan recalled to Paris, yet on the 224 March 
1704 was chosen president of the Conveiitlou. But 
Itolwspiarro hated Jiis insinceiity and immorality, 
and TalHon, recogniaing his dnuger, ralliod the 
trembling oueiulcs nf tho Dictator with the energy 
of despair, and headed tho sucoeBBfnl attack upon 
him mode on tho 0th Thcrmidor. TalHeii, now 
tor a moment one nf the most influential men in 
Franco, Jont his aid to mtppres* the Bovolationary 
Tribunal and tho Jacobin Club, and drew up the 
accusations against Cavrior. Le Bon, and othcre 
of tho Terrorists \ but life importance ended with 
the Convention, and soon after the frail ThAvbse. 
who hod inarrietl him in December 1704 and 
reigned awhile the Booinl quoon of Pwib, fleaerted 
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Tiia rest if it ever existed, aaoins now 
ThewMowork b about four time* as large 
^tl,eK£ r 0f «d Ite thHv^x t^s. 

Mm??- 2S 'CtfcJUS 

appr'oaSSng to 1 Syriac. The inluot- Mi«u£o 
({inferences ootwecn tlm two are easily nccouiitod 
for by tlie different time and place ; tort ttwwltU- 
tional matter-quotations and fragments from 
older Midmflh and (Jomara colleetlona, Haggoda, 
itc._in, as before stated, principally wnttaii in 

^The"masters of the Mislina (Tannaiin) and of 
the Qemara (Amomim) were followed liy the 
Salwmim (see above), The codo of tlie Orel law 
had come to a cIoho with the second named j and 
not its development, tort rather its proper study, 
elucidation, and carrying into nraotiM was the 
tosh of the generations of tire learned that fol¬ 
lowed. Apart from this, the Aramaic language 
itself began to die out as the popular language, 
and required a further study. The Snbortum no 
bngcr dared to contradict, but only opined on tlio 
meaning and practicability of certain enactments, 
and undertook the task onnchlcatAnff and popular; 
isiiifl tlie teachings laid down by their Biroe j apart 


ising tiie teachings laid down by their Biroe; apart 
from bestowing proper cars upon tho purity of tuo 
text itself, and adding flomo indispensable glossos. 
Their activity was at its height in the 8th century, 
when Karoism (see Jewish Sects), which utterly 
denied tlie authority of the Talmud, sprang into 
existence. Eespeobing, however, this authority of 
tho Talmud iteetf, there has never been anything 
approaching to a canonic! ty of the codo, or to a 
reception of it as a binding law-book by tho whole 
nation. The groat consideration In which ifc was 
always hold is owing partly to its intrinsic value* 
and to the fact of its becoming tlie bn»ln of alt 
further development of Jewish literature (It being 
undeniably tlie most trustworthy receptacle of the 


time of Yezuigoru U. t Jnruz, ana koiiwi j, 

who closed the schools atul academies for a apace 
of nearly eighty yearn, daring which thin book 
was the sole authoritative guide of public con¬ 
science, and remained endowed with its importance 
even when the schools wore restored. Tho best 
commontaries of the Mislma are by Maiinonidcs 
and Bartenora: of the Babylonian Talmud by 
Basbl (q.v.) and tha To b a fists of France and Ger¬ 
many. An abstract of the Talmud for jprftctioal 
legal purposes by Malmouidcs (q.v.) is called 
Mlalme Tliorah. The Mlshna was first printed at 
Naples, 1492 • tho Talmud of Jerusalem at Venice, i 
by D. Bamberg, 1523. The Babylonian Talmud 
was first published at Venice by him in 15120, It 
is generally prinked In twelve folios, the text on 
the single pages being kept uniform with the 
previous editions, to facilitate tho references. No 
translation of the Gemara bos ever been oarriod 
further than a few single treatisea The complete 
Mislma, on tho othor hand, has been translated 
repeatedly into Latin, German, Spanish, &c. by 
Surenhus, Kabo, Josfc, mid othera. iVo muet 
refrain in this plnco from attempting a general 
characterisAtion of tho Talmud, a work completely 
siii generis, which is assuredly one of the most 
important records of Immunity. Nothing can give 
even an approximate idea of the immensity of 
material, historical* geographical, philological, 
poetical, that lies hidden Tti its mounds. A con¬ 
tribution to tlie records of fanaticism may also bo 
fonnd in the 1 exoteric 1 history of tho Talmud, 
which was, albeit utterly unknown save by a few 
garbled extracts, prohibited, confiscated, burned, 


tamarind 

and gcnomlly prosecuted and invoiglied against by 
oinperors, popes, theologians, and fanatics goner* 
ally, from Justinian down almost to our own duy, 
as perhaps no other book has over been. In onr 
own times, however, its value begin* to ho ruuog* 
nlscd by great scholars, not merely iw tlm only 
source of tlio knowledge of Judaism, but n* tlio 
chief source—next to tho goapulH-ovcm for tho 
history of tho origin and early days of LlirMbinily i 
a notion long ago hinted at by eminent utvlnon 
like Lightfoot and others. 

Sob also Jews, MimiUA, KxkgEhih. m\ on owwvv Ju 
the Literary Remains of Em. Dofltach, origmnl author 
of the above ortiolo. MoVro Schwab him translated llio 
Jorusalom Talmud into JTrcnoh ( IMvIh* 1871 \ relriuiH* 
lated into EnflliBb). Tlio Babylonian Trvhmul has Wn 
translated or adapted by J. ftL ltahblnovvjo* in lift* 
Legislation Crimtndle du Talmud (ftwk 1H7l)t mid 
j/mdation Civile du Talmud tfi wh. Paris, 1W7)1 Aug. 
'W On ho) io, Der Jew Tkalmud in ffinen htmadlechcn 
Bestandifieilett ins Deutseh ilhm. (Zurich, 1880). and 
X>t? Bab , Thalmul in itcincn hnifpmUMhen nt&lamUhnlc* 
(leip. 1880): N. Brllll, Lie Kntstvh « nysgt'Si'hIchlcd* Juab* 
Thalmnd, In Jahrlilchcr f. Jild» Gceoft, w, Lit, 11, (1870)! 
2, Frankcl, Introiluclio in Thuhiud Hirnml* (Inman, 
1870); W. Bacher, Lk Ayada d, PatfrdinnuiBChcn 
Amortter (Btrasb. 1W12); JnstniW, Dictionary of tho 
Taruuwim and tho Tainmi (Loud. 1HB7 92), 

Tnlpidu*. See Mole, 

Talus, a term employed in <1 eulogy to dcriguiilo 
tho sloping heap which acoimmluton at tho biuju of 
a rock or precipice, from fniginonte broken oil* by 
the weather, or mntorinta in any wav canted wnr 
it. Tlio term is alHo Applied to tho slope uf a wall 
which diminishes in thickness as it riwr». 

TaumqiiOi ft borough of Ponimylvaikla, on tho 
Tamaqua or Little Schuylkill liivor, 184 nilhw by 
rail Wt of Now York. It luw found rten and u fthoo- 
factor Pop. (1800 ) 0054. 

TnillllP, a river which through 45 of its flf) niihm 
is the boundary bebwouu Devon uud ('oimvitll; 
its ostuary ill Plymouth Sound is culled tlm 
Hoinoazo. See Mm Bray's JJonlcrs of tho Tumuv 
and tho Tcwy (now od. 1870). 

TamarliuL A boaiitiful true of Lho natural 
order Legiuniuoaiv, Bulwmler Cnmlpineu\ a mvtivo 
of tho East Indies, bub now very generally culti¬ 
vated in warm cliniatofl. Only one npueiiM Ih known 
iTamarindna indicu ), a spreudiug tree, 30 or 40 
feob high) with 

alternate pinnate JJu) 

leaves, which have 

from twelve to flm tyU (l*\ 

fiftoon pair of m3 Jr*®* . 

small loafiots, and 

witli three potalfs 
the pods brown 

and many-seeded, ^(7 , 

os thick oh a man’s , 

finger, and about 

6 Inches long. iwUm 

Tbore aro two ^ 

variotioa, tho Bust * (J*/ \ 

Indian and tho >1 M 

\Yc 0 t Indian, the ygl 

former having lung ^ (q/ 

penis containing \J3ftt 

from six to twelve Y 

soads, tho latter Y 

short peals witli Tiunarlml (ftiwiffrintlmt indiea), 
from one to four brunch hi fiowt^r i 

seeds. Tho pods n, sihkI-ihkI nrotltuu 

aro filled with a 


Tftiiurinil (TawifinniltM indim), 
brunch in flmm' i 
ft, siHKlqHKl urothrn. 


pleasant, aoiduloufi, sweet, roddinh-bliwk pulp, In 
which tho soQdft are Imbedded. West fudiaii tama¬ 
rinds arc usually imported presevvod in syrup, the 
outer shell having boon removed. TIiq wood m tho 
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in 1H60 bcoamo pastor of an important Pvoaby- 
tovian ohurdi in Brooklyn. His sermons are regu¬ 
larly published every week, awl translated into 
many tongues; ancl a long aorios of thorn have 
boon issued in volumes bearing fautastio titles 
Tlllmn<i (frain Hob. Icimad, 1 to learn j ’ i.o, 

4 27ie Study J 1 1 b the name of the fundamental code 
of the Jewfeli olvil and canonical law, comprising 
the Mialvua and the Gum ora. tlio former as tlio 
toxb, tho latter as tho commentary and oomplo- 
month Wo have Bpokou umlor Exegesis of the 
gradual development of this 1 Oml * or 1'oBtrmofiaio 
Code, and at Mjsiina have referred to the 
older collections upon which tho Mislma was 
framed boforo being finally rodaatod in the form In 
which we now possess It Tho oldest codification 
of Ilalaolioth, or single ordinances, is duo to the 
school of Hillol (q.v.). Blmon. son of Gamaliel II. 
and gimt-gmmlHon of Gamaliel I,, mentioned In 
tho Hew Testament, and hie school carefully 
Biftod tho material thus brought together. Ho 
died 100 a.d. His eon Jolmuah Hannas), com¬ 
monly called Itabbi, who died 210, and his disciples 
brought tho work to its close in six portions 
(Bouarim), 08 treatises (Mcsichtoth), and 524 
chapters (Pentium), which contain tho single 
Miniums. Hut bosidcs this authoritatively com¬ 
piled code there were n livuititoT of other law collec¬ 
tions, partly anterior to it, and not fully embodied 
in it. partly arising out of It—an supplements, 
complements, bylaws and the like—partly por- 
tlouHof the auofeut MidrosU, partly olthor private 
toxt-books- oompoHtid by tho i natrium of tho acade¬ 
mics for Uiolr lootiuos or enlargements of tho 
oxhitiiur Minima. Ail thin additional legal niatorial 
was oolluofcud, not rarely together with tho disson- 
nIchir which lvogot it. itmlor tho name of Baruitoth, 

4 foreign, 1 1 ox tonal, 1 by Chalya and hi* school, in 
the HiioooGillng generation. Nob to bo con founded 
with thorn, bmvovor, aro tho collections of Toztflm, 

4 supplements/or (heal Mishnas i which, coinmonocd 
at the tiino of Jotuulah IInmia«t himself, and con¬ 
tinued after his death hy bin scholar Chaiya and 
Ifoshniya, embody much of what 1ms boon pur- 
posoly loft out In the concise Minima, which only 
onthmoed tho final dicta ami decisions. Buoh 
4 additions 1 wo pohhdrh now to 52 treatises, forming 
together 383 I’crnkim or chapters. All those 
dilVorout ammicn of the 1 Oml Law 1 — dually 
redacted boforo the oml of the 3d ountnry, though 
probably not committed to writing until 550 A.D, 
—belong to the period of from about 30 JJ.o. to 
alionb 250 A.n. This great iuohs of legal matter, 
although apparently calculated to provide for 
uvory wise, If not ror all times, was yot found 
uiMilticuonE The dicta of later masters, the deci¬ 
sions of tho oourts, tho riisoiiMBloim on tho moaning 
and purport of special traditions, tho attempts at 
reconciling apparent con tn idiot ions in the received 
inatovial, thu amplifications or modifications of 
certain injunctions rendered necessary by tho 
shifting wants and conditions of tho common¬ 
wealth—all these and a number of other clrouin¬ 
stances uuulo a further onfllhoafclon peremptory. 

Wo must nob omit to state hero that tins Mlslma 
(Mathnlnlu). uUhough lb contained nothing but 
what were indlgiuiou.H laws and institutions, waft > 
yot nob a llttlo inilnonoori—If the vovy fact of tie 1 
redaction was not indeed oaiiBQil—by the spirit of, 
tho times, At Borytroj, at Alexandria, at Home I 
tlio legal Bohools were then In thoir most vigorous 
stage of development, and ovovv where sv&tom and 
method wero bolng introduced into what till then i 
had been a vast complex oE traditional and ndpular I 
institutions, doorcofl, aiul daoisiona. The MibIjijo 
I n all respoate fulfilled tlio conditions reasonably 
to bo demanded from such a text-book as It was 
intended to form \ it was clear, abnoieO, complete, 


and systematic, and moreovoi composed in as 
classical a Hebrew as still could bo written in 
those days of decadence of tlve ‘snored language. 1 

Tho further development of tills supplementary, 
oval, or socond law—lu foot rather an excgesU 
thereof—together with tlio discussions raised by 
apparent contradictions found in tlio individual 
oimafcmonto of the MJslinic doctors, is called Geniara 
—I.o, Dlsowmon, Complement, or, according to 
another explanation, Doo trine. Tills Gem and 
contains, apart from the Hnlochn, which is gener¬ 
ally writton in Aramaic, also a vast number of 
non-logal, cliiafly Hebrew, fragments—homiletic 
matter, tales, legends, and the like—called 
Hnggada. 

Tfiovo aro two Talnmds, the one called the 
Talmud of the Occidentals, or tho 4 Jerusalem* 
(PaWatino) Talmud, which was closed at Tiberias, 
and tho ofchor the ‘Babylonian 1 Talmud, The 
first of these now extends over thirty-nine treat¬ 
ises of tho Mfelinn only, although it once existed 
to tho whole of tho first five SeJmrim or portions* 

It originated in Tiberias in the school of JolinnAn, 
who died 270 A.d. Its final redaction probably 
bolongs to tho ond of tho 4th century j but t]^ 
individual academies and masters through whom 
It received its completion cannot now bo fixed with 
any degree of certainty. There is less discussion 
and more precision of expression in this than in 
tho second or Babylonian Talmud, emphatically 
styled 4 our Talmud/ which was not completed 
until the oml of tho Bfch century* And whioh makes. 
use of tlio former. As the real editor of tlio Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud is to ho considered Babb! Ashe, 
jirosiclant of tho academy of Som lit Babylonia 
[375*427 A.P.). Both the Mishna and tho Palestine 
Geniara had, notwithstanding tho brief period timt 
lmd olap&cd sinco their redaction, bu fibred greatly, 
partly by corruptions that hod crept into their 
(unwritten) text through faulty traditions, partly 
through tho now decisions arrived at independently ■> 
in tho different younger schools—of whioh there 
flourished many in dUtorent ports of the Dispersion 
—and wliioli were at times con trail iofcory to those 
arrived at under different circumstances in former 
academies. To put an end to those disputes and 
the general confusion arising out of them, widen 
threatened to end in sheer chaos, -Habbl Ashe, 
aided bv his dlsclplo and friend Abina or Rnblna I, 
(abhr, from Bah Abina), commenced tho cyclopoan 
task of collecting anew the enormous idobs of 
Ilaluchistia material which by that tlmo had 
grown up. Tho method ho pursued was simple 
enough. His dlsoiplos mob twice a yoar at Som, 
in spring and in autumn. At the spring gathering 
ho gave out all tha paragraphs of one treatise} 
ami tho disciples had tlio task to And out until the 
autumn mooting what opinions tho different schools 
had pronounceCon the special points thereof. Ho 
then investigated the whole critically, and pat it 
into shape according to a certain order. This 
process took him, with tho assistance of ten secre¬ 
taries, no loM than thirty years > and many years 
were upeut by him Uv the revision of tivo work, 
with which ho prooeodod in the same manner as 
ho had done with tha compilation itself. Tlio final 
close of tho work, however, Is greatly due to Bab 
Abina II., heiul of tho Bora aoadomy (473-402). 

Ho was tho last of tho Amoralm expoundors, who 
used merely oral tradition. After them oame the 
Saboraim, tho refloating, examining, critical, the 
real completers of the Babylonian lalipud, and by 
many fu an cion t and modem times declared to 
havo first roduoed Mishna and Talmud to writing.- 

Tho Babylouian Talmud, as now oxtant. com¬ 
prises tho Gemarii to almost the whole of the 2d, 

8d, and 4th Bedavim (portions), further to the flwrt 1 
ticati&o ot the first, afcd to the JIib 4 of the Iaat r 
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iroin an Indian chief who Is said to have signed the 
.uj, p-n,, ft nd round whom many fanciful 
?^A^iI B “^lthared. mrinnuW* Venn- 


hian Order, to rival uuwumwa .'v'.iWT 
founded tinder a grand saolioni and twelve snbor- 
dtnatocliilofa of tribes. The organisation soon bo- 
cnme a party 'machine,' and by its aid Aaron 
Durr was raisotl to the vico-preaidetun'- In lflfW 
the Tammany Society w termsBy eWwteeed, ite 
professed objects charity and the extoision of tj*® 
francliiso. Its first hall was built In 1811 j by 1B82 
the society liad grown too largo, and tlio manage¬ 
ment and practically all the power wore transferred 
to a general committee of three delegates from onoh 
ward, Tammany took a leading part jj> eity 
politics from the first, and flourished steadily; Its 
new hall was built in 1887-48. Meanwhile the 
number of the general committee hod risen to over 
1400, delegates uUiiuoteily being sent from ooou 
dintriet ruU Drecinofci and Anally n central 'com- 


TANOEI3D 

Mansion, Ferrara, and other families, mid m\\ 
belongs to the Marnuls of IowuhIioihL Uni 
matte, wliteh imgos fa date ^^2?*? 

Jacobean times, crowns a knoll lflO foot high ; in 
its noble round keep is a room wlioro Miwy{k«HW 
of Soots was a pimonor, I ho ojuiron of St I-uiUi, 
restored since 1870 at a ciwt of JI10,000, IiiiB uonifl 
interesting monuinontfl ami a curious uouUlo tewur* 
staircase. Tlioro aro oIbo a broiizo ftatuo of 1 oo 
/n,v), tho new Jubilee iiiiiuionnd buildings awl 
ftisomW rooms, ft town-hall (1701), a grammar- 
ecUoaUlSaa i rflbuUl 1868), ftlmiihoiiHOB fonmlim by 
Thomas Guy (o.v.), a cottage hospital, nsemUun 
ttronncU, Sz c, Tho inanufactuim Inolndtt oliwtic, 

■ q»ii. , _ *.,^1 Jim t.lnllll hi’ 


district and precinct; and Anally n central 'com¬ 
mittee on organisation 1 was clioson xrorn tins 
unwieldy body, whoso elmimiiui was 'boss’of tho 
*hall- She most notorious of these ' bosses was 
William M. Tweed, whose gigantic frauds, and 
those of the 1 ring 1 of which ho was the chief, were 
finally exposed in 1871; Tweed was convicted, and 
died fit gaol while suits wore ponding agftinBt him 
for tho recovery bV the city of §fl,u00,5t)0. This 


even, then, And it line since, with itB loaning towards 
a pvotaftfcwe tariff, proved a constant source of 
insecurity and danger to tho Democratic party at 
large, 1U influence was thrown into the scale 
againet Hancock, successfully, in 1880, and against 
CTovoland, unsuccessfully, in 1884; and the or¬ 
ganisation Ib still strong enough to carry its candi¬ 
date for tho mayoralty, oven against a combination 
of opposing forces, 

TammoiTors. tho chief manufacturing oity of 
Finland, 50 miles of Tavnstohuiis by rail. It 
is situated on a rapid which connects two lakes, 
and affords motive-powor to cotton, linen, paper, 
and woollen mills. Top. (1800) 20,483. 

Tiunmnz. BooAsTAnTE. 


940 miles by mil S3W. ot Jacusonviiie. it lias a 
lumber trade and a good harbour; and Port Tampa, 
0 miles S\V. by rail, is tho starting-point of stcomorfl 
for Havana* Mobile, and other porta. Pop. 6582. 

Tampicot a seaport of Mexico, In the state of 
Taninuhpns, on the rannea, 0 miles from its month 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and about 200 (by roil, vid 
Ban Luis Potosi, 537) miles NNE. of Moxlco. 
Harbour-works wore undertaken in 1880 to clear 
a channel, with the help of two jetties thrown out 
some 5000 feet, over the bar at tho river-mouth, 
and permit ships drawing 24 feet to enter; at tho 
entrance is an iron lighthouse 141 fact high. 
Situated on a small Mil, with flat-roofed win to 
houses ami a fine cathedral, Tampico 1 b muoh 
healthiov than. Vera Cniz, whose trade it threatens 
in time to draw away. Pop. COOO. Sea Longmeui*# 
Magazine July 1801. 

Tnmsuir Sec Fobmoba. 

I Tftnmorth, a town on the bonier of Staffoid 
and Warwick shires, at the confluence of the Tamo 
and Anker, 110 miles by mil HW. of London, 174 
‘JJNE. of Birmingham, and 7 SE. of Liohfiold. 
Burned by tlie Bones in Oil, and rebuilt by tho 
Princess EtJielflodn, It was the scat of a castle of 
tho S&xou kings, which was afterward* hold by the 


oorougn, uiuirtoi w. mjt -urn *«<»^ «•> *w“ r v yz 

two members until Pop. t ; 1 

5778; (1801) 0014. Soo two works by 0, F. It 
Palmer (187MB). 

Tmit Fi-owiins ok. See MvxoMVUi-vm. 

Tallin* Soo Tuan a. 

TjlDilKCrs (Tanagvidw) t a family of Min Pus* 
aeriform os, nr perching birds, containing nearly 
400 species; the bill is usually cnnhiul (mmiotlim* 
depressed or attenuated), mom or lww Miiiguinr 
at tho huso, with tho cutting edges not iiincli 
inflected, and frequently notched near Llm Up of 
the upper mandible. This last oharnclcr will 
generally nerve to distinguish tho Humms frwjii 
the flnohos, to whioli tliciv am very ^fhwidy iuIumI ; 
while on tho other bawl they have strong alVinUJw 
to the American AWirbloifl (Mnlotilthuo). limy 
aro mostly Write of amull st/e, the luivclv 

exceeding a Roug-tlimsh, and tho Hiiiallcsl, hoiiio of 
the genus Eupuouia, being hai'dly 4 iuolica lu 
length. This genus, with its ally Olilornphonhi, is 
remarkable in having no gizzard i tlio birds liolmiu- 
ing thoroto feed cliiclly on ripe fruite, which, wllli 
insects, form the principal food of the typical 
fcanagorw; semo, however, feed on seeds and grain, 
like tho finches. 'With tho exception of a few 
species whioh visit North America In hummer, the 
tanagem are confined In Control and Mouth America 
and the Weflt Tudios. Memo genera of tunagom are 
romarkahlo for tlioir bounty of plumage, which Is 
sometimes confined to tho male sex, and noma* 
timoB possesflod by tho fonmle also. Many are also 
plooBaub BongBtoTft, Bach as tl\o Organist Tanagor 
[Euphonia w vueica) of Sun Domingo: tlm nnile of 
this aiiacioB has Uw u\i\u»v parts purpHsh-hlavli, Wm 
can blue, and tho forehead, rump, and under )iurb< 
yellow r i tho fornalo lieiug olive-gmm, with a blue 
cap, and lighter oiul yellowlMi liolmv. Tho Kcurlet 
Tanagor {Pynouut ru(n'«) s visiting the cum tern 
parts of Herbh Amorloa in sniuumr, and ranging 
south in winter to Henador, Peru, and Bidivlaj Ik 
oIbo a songster; it is larger than tlm preceding 
species, and the male is scarlet, with black wings 
and tail, while the female 1 b olive, with ilia wings 
and tall brown. Tanagam do wall in captivity, 
and Boveral species may usually he seen In tho 
Zoological Gardens. 

Tuungra, nn an cion t city hi tho extroim» east 
of Ikcntia, on tho AHopus, which snlleml oon- 
Btantly in the wars luitweoii Athuim and Tbehos. 
Hero in 467 B.O. tho Hpartaiw detailed tho 
Atl\c\\iana. 

Tunais. See Bon. 

Tnnnnarivo* Hoo Aktananauivo. 

Tancrcdi one of tho chiefs of tho flmt crusade, 
was a boh of the Palgravo Otlwi tho Good am! 
Emma, Bister of Hoherb Guincard, and was born in 
1078. Ho joined lite cousin, Boheinund of Tanm- 
tum. Guiacard’s oon* In tho llrst crusade, and 
specially dtetingutehed himself In the slogan of 
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tamarind-tree, nmt especially of its roots* Is a 
cabinet \y*kk.I of much beauty, but of extreme haul* 
now, hu that it is wrought with didioulty. The 
pods of Homo other trees of gonora allied to Taiua* 
rindus arc HHotl with a similar pulp, which is used 
in tho aanio way, ns tlio Tamarind Plum of India 
{Dhilium indicum) t and bho Brown ami Velvet 
Tamarind* uf tiiorra Leone (species of Codarium). 

Tamarind pulp contains citric, tartaric, and malic 
ftoidw, potash, sugar, vegetable jolly, &c. It is 
refrigerant and gently laxative, umh in combina¬ 
tion with more active remedies, Is often employed 
in the disoancs of children. A kind of sliorbot is 
also formed from it i and it in an excellent addi¬ 
tion to curries. Colei tamarind ten, made by infus¬ 
ing tamarind* in boiling water, forms an agreeable 
and cooling drink. 

Tumuli hU ( Tnmarfa)i a genus of plants of tlio 
natural order Tamarlcacoiu, This order con tains 
rather more tlmn forty known Hpunles, all natives 
uf tlio warmer parts of Europe anti Asia, and 

of Africa, generally 
ginning In arid situa¬ 
tions. Soino of them 
are herbaceous,others 
aro shrubs or small 
trees, with rod-like 
branches, scu.lo-liko 
leaves, and small 
flowers in close spikes 
or moomoa. The 
Common Tamarisk 
IT. grtllim ) grows 
in sandy places la the 
emu dries noar the 
Moditerranoan, and 
has Iiuqu naturalised 
in noiiio places on tlio 
smith ora coast* of 
England. It botho* 
Ilmen attain* a height 
of 80 foot. The twigs 
seem to pusses* toidu 
proportion, and thoir 
medicinal virtues 
wore once lit high 
repute. Tho ashes 
of this and Homo 
other s\M3cie* of tho 
go huh contain much 
sulpha to of Rod a. 
The Oriental Tama¬ 
risk (2* oricntulis) i* 
one of tho few trees to 
be scon in tho Arabian 
and African donort*, when) its luaflow appearance 
accords with tlio surrounding desolation. Galls aro 
found on Rome species in India, and aro valued 
iKith for medicinal use and for dyeing. 1\ mm- 
vifitm yields a kind of Manna (tu v.j. The Gorman 
Tama lisle ( Myricaritt ucmtuiwi), 1 ^longing to 
another gomm of this order, 1* a smaller shrub than 
the common tamarisk, and abounds in many parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

TmimtflVA' a fortified consular port and tho 
chief town of Matliigascar, on the east coast, on a 
hay surrounded with roofs, with a good anchorage. 
Bop. 4000. 

TfllWMllllHUh the northammnnti of the Gulf 
KtatflH of Mexico (q.v.) # with part of its low coast 
luirdored by tho *outhorn Ituguna del Mndro. 
Capital, Victoria (pop. 7»00). 

Taniboff, tlio capital of a HussIau government, 
300 mile* 8E* of Moscow by rail. Pop, 80,000. 

TnniTbooklc-lnild, part of fcUo^Trimskot (q.v.) 

territory. 


Tambour (l*r. tambour, 4 drum 1 ), aframonpou 
which muslin or other material 1* stretched for 
embroidoring. Tambour-work was extensively 
employed for the decoration of largo surfaces of 
muslin, &c., fur curtains and similar purpose*; but 
pattern-weaving 1ms been brought to resemble it so 
closely that it lias been largely superseded. See 
Embroidery. 

Tambourine, a very ancient instrument of 
the drum specie*, much used by the Biscay an awl 
South Italian peasants at their festivities, and 
sometimes introduced into orchestral niusfa where 
the Bubjoct of tho piece is connected with a people 
who hbo lb. lb is composed of a plows of parchment 
stretched on the top of a hoop furnished with little 
hells, and is sounded by tho hand, finger*, or elbow. 
"When sharply struck by the hand the tambourine 
has not much effect unless used in number** 
When sounded by gliding the finger* along tho 
parchmont a roll results, in which tho bolts aro 
chiofly hoard \ and by rubbing the parchment with¬ 
out quitting it with the whole weight of tho thumb 
tlio ins triuiieub giro* out a wild, gi’otosqno son ml 
which 1* soinetlmoa of nervlco in masquerade scenes. 
The tambourine is nowadays much used by nogro* 
lniitHtrol* and Salvationists, and as a surface for 
young ladles' paintings. 

Tamerlane* whoso proper name was TnirtR or 
Timuu-i-Lbno (l.o. Lame Timur). one of the great 
conquerors who came forth from the heart of Asia 
during tlio middle age*, was horn at KcbIi for 
Saba), borne 00 mile* a, of SJainarcand, in 1330, Ids 
father being tlio oliluf of a Mongol clan. Tamer¬ 
lane's youth and early manhood luul bcon full of 
adventure, when In 1300, having overcome all his 
rivals and anomic*, ho seated himself on tho tlirono 
of Samurcand, The rest of Id* life, after lie had 
arganiHcd tho internal affairs of hi* kingdom, 
was spout in military campaign*, inspired ny Ills 
hint of conquest. He subdued noariy all Persia, 
Georgia, and tho othor Caucasian states, and the 
oinplro of tho Easton* ICipohaks or tlio Tartars 
(lu 1800). But the military genius of Toktamish, 
chief of the Eastern Klpchnks and. also of the 
Western lCipcliitka or tho Golden Horde, imposed 
upon Tamerlane a second long and determined 
campaign i hut in the' end (13D/S) ho effectually 
humbled Jils former protdgA and broke up life 
empire. India was tiro next object of hi* ambition* 
IIo conquered (1308) all tho states bat ween tho 
Indus ami the lower Ganges, and returned to 
Banuvreawl with a fnbnlouB wealth of booty. He 
next Rob out to measure himself again Bb the Turks 
in Asia Minor t but flint turned aside to win 
Bamaaena aiul other strong places in Syria from 
tlio Manioluko sovereigns of Egypt At length 
on tho plain* of Angora tho Mongol and Turkish 
hosts onino together j and, as the result of a gigan¬ 
tic battle, Sultan Bnjazet was taken pifeonpr 
and his troops utterly routed. The vietoriou* 
Tamerlane, niter resting awhile at Bamareand, 
turned hi* eyes towards Chinn, hut died wlrilfit on 
bin way to that country, at Ofcrar, on the eastern 
side or tho Syr-Daria, on 17th February 1405. 
Tamerlane Booms to have hocn in many respects 
a typical oriental mlor of tho fildor, class i ill time* 
of peace lie mingled demonoy with justice, and. 
fostered learning and the arte, hut in war lie was 
oruol, implacable, and reckless of hmuati life. He 
Is tho hero of Marlowe 1 * Tamburlairib 

Tho rooCffniflwl Life la Petia do Is Croix’s tranalation 
(1722) of ono by tho Peralwi writer flflorlf ccl-DIn.. 8e0i 
aIbo Sir Honry Howortli, TJUtoru fcfto Jlfbngohi (187o- 
88), nnd Sir, J, Malcolm, Nutofy of Penia (1828). 
Tamil* Sod India, Voh yi. p. 103 , 

Taiunmny Society* a Democratic political 
organisation of New York City, derives, its name 1 
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garrison, and Bishop Ken was for a short time 
olmplnin. It ™ subsequently long a, nest tf 
nliatts. Coal lias been found hero j and the Place 
fa visited by Europeans as a heal til-resort, l op. 
20,000, mostly Moors and Spanish Jews, with some 
400 Europeans. ( t , , 0 

XanglCi a nftmo given to various kinds of beft* 
weeds (q.v.), especially to Laminaria. 


Eirvpt, capital of tho Hyksos kings about 2100 
act. and of Ramoses II. and other great monarchs 
of the 10th dynasty. Its prosperity was i 
hv the silting up of the Tanitfo mouth of the Nile, 
which was named from it, and it woe destroyed 
for rebellion in 174 A.D. The rains noar the fishing- 
village of 8fl.n cl Hager near the aonth shore ot the 
Lake of Menzaleh wore examined first by Marietto, 
and in 1889-84 explored by Flinders Fetria See 
the explorer's monograph (1883). 

Tftllistry* an ancient Col tie mode of tonuro, 
according to which the light of succession lay not 
with the individual, but with the family, in which 
•it was hereditary \ and by the family the holder of 
office or lands was elected, tho design doubtless 
being that power should in this my be TOBerved 
for the strongest or worthiest of the stock—other 
things being equal, the nearest male relative of the 
actual tanlst in possession. In the case of a man* 
archy it was tue custom to appoint the heir- 
apparent during the lifetime of the sovereign; and 
there Is no doabfc that tho nearest to tho original 
stock was held to have a preferable claim, as con¬ 
tended by Bntco in hia olaim to the Scottish 
throne. 

TmiJoi'O {Tanjtiv or TtuMvfo), a town of 
India, capital of a district In the Madras province, 
180 miles SSW. of Madras city, in the midst of 
an extensive plain, on ono of tne branches of tho 
lowor ICaveri, The principal edifices of Tanjore 
are the great temple, described with an illustration 
at Pagoda, the palace of the old rajahs, and n 
dismantled fort. Silks, jewellery, carpets, copper 
vessels, And artistic models in el ay, &o, &ro manu¬ 
factured. Pop. (1881) 54,745; (1801) 54,000. 

Tammltill, Robert, poet, was born at Paisley, 
the son of a lmnd-loom weaver, on 3d Juno 1774. 
From constant study of the pootiy of Burns, 
Fergnsson, ami Ramsay tho ambition was de¬ 
veloped in him of emulating these Favourite 
authors; and having been put to the loom aftor 
leaving school, he composed many of his best 
songs to the music of the shuttle. In 1800 ho 
went with a brother to Lancashire, and remained 
there till 1802, when he returned to Paisley on 
hearing of Ids father's failing health. By the yeav 
1805 Ids poems had become well known in the 
town, and a nuinbor of friends advised him to have 
them published. In 1807 he issued a volume of 175 
popes entitled Poems and Songs, of which an 
edition of 000 copies was sold in a few weeks, to 
the profit of the author, who was able to deposit 
twenty pounds in the Union Bank. Tho pool was 
now fain nun, and heard his songs sung everywhere, 
special favourites being Gloomy Winter's noo 
mm, Jessie the Floiccr o' Dunblane, The Bmcso' 
2**®! Loud on*a Bonnie TPoocfc and Braes, and 
The Wood o' Craigidea. In 1810 tho Ettriok 
Shepherd came to Paisley, and spent a night with 
Tannahili, who tho following day convoyed Hogg 
half-way to Glasgow. It was a melancholy adioit 
Tannahili gave him. He graspod his hand* team 
gathering m his oyes the while, and said: 'Fare¬ 
well, we shall never meet again; farewell, I shall 
never see yon more —prophetic words sooli to ho 
verified. Hu liad arranged a corrected edition of hia 
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works for the press, and offered thorn to Mr Con¬ 
stable, who returned tho manuscript, us ho biul 
more now works oil hand than ho could undertake. 
This rebuff the poet was unublo fco Itonr, and ho 
sank Into despondency; two days brioro hm dmlh 
lie throw Into the ilrts all ids now ram wswriy ft 
hundred in number. On 17th May 1810 his body 
was found in a canal near Pawley* ami them 
seems no reason to doubt that his death was that 
of the suicide. A granite obelisk marks his graro 
in the burylng-gronml of the AVosfc Relief (< -aniil 
Street) Church; and in 1883 ft statue watt eroded 
in Parley as a memorial of tho poet, Ah a song¬ 
writer Toinmliill continues to ho romemberod; 
and several of his pieces lmvo cBtahlbdied them¬ 
selves ns part of tho musical roporlory of I ho 
Scottish people. Ho has a genuine lyrical glfl, 
much tenderness of sentiment, and a trim eye and 
feeling for tho aimnlo oiVecta of mitnro with which 
ho was familiar. Of Burns's force amt pawriim ho 
has littio j but in gmee ami wmdnwH linnw him¬ 
self has scarcely Nur|wui«ed IiIh happier piwsagCH. 
See Life in Semple's edition of his poems (LH70), 
and Brown's Paisley Pacts (vol. i. 1KH0). 

Tminor, TiPhuah, was lnnrn at tho vicampn of 
Market Lavingfcon, ‘Wiltshire, ,January 25, 1874, 
and aftor graduating from CJiuum h College. 
Oxford, was in 10QG olocfcotl a Follow «f All 
Souls. Ho luid already a high reputation iw an 
antiquary, and Wood a t liis death in 1005 left 
him tho care of his papers. lie took orders, and 
became in succession chaplain to Ills father-in law, 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, ohancollor of Norwich, 
prebendary of Ely, roc tor of Thorpe m*iu‘ Norwich, 
archdeacon of Norwich (1710), canon «f Christ 


Church, Oxfoid 11723), ami Bishop tif Ht Asaph 
(1732). ITo was thrieo married, and died at <ix- 
lord, 14th December. 17811. An improvinl nml 
enlarged edition of his Notilm Monastmt (10115) 
appeared in folio under tlm caro of bin brother in 
1744. But Bishop Tonnei's fame rusts hiudly loss 
securely on lim great postliumnuu biographical uud 
bibliographical work—tho labour of forty yearn, 
tho jTihhothcca Jh'ilannictbllibenimi (ed. by Hr 
I). Wilkins. 1748). His edition fif WoimI'h Alhnm 
Oxonicnses Iio had published in 2 vnls. folio in 1721, 

TnnilliilUftci’i tlm hero of one of the jkhihI, 
beautiful of mediroval Gorman legends, Is a knight 
who, in the course of his travels, comes In the 
Vomisbeig, and enters tho cavc-palaeu to behold 
the wondere of the Lady Venus ftml her court. 
Aftor having lived thoro some thno in every 
kind of sonsuul delight, his ooiiseienen smilea 
him, ho invokes tho Virgin Miut, uud makes a 
pilgrimngo to Homo, to Popo Urlmn, lo seek, 
through confession and pennnee, remission of IiIh 
rfiifti and escape from damnation. Hut the ptqw, 
when ho hoaia Ms fltory, IoIIh 1dm that 1m cun 
as littio obtain (lod'H mercy as tlm rod in Ids 
hand can become groon again. Thereupon Tiuin- 
hifuser doparts in ifisnair, mid returns to (ho Lmiy 
Venus in tho niounlnin. Throe days after he hull 
gone tho dry rod begins to sprout and War gvmm 
leaves j and the popo immediately Munis out 
niesBeugorH to every country, hut in vain, for I ho 
knight can uowhero bo found. Such w the story 
as lohl in tho popular ballad onco common all over 
Germany, and oven beyond it. El Now hn re It Ih 
added that * tho faithful Eekhart/of many Gorman 
lusrolQ loconds, site before the mountain, and warns 
tho poople of its dangers. In this «lia]K 5 Urn story 
may bo traced ah far liaolc oh tho 14th century, but 
tho substance of tlm legend is much older, anil goes 
back to the days of Oornmn paganism.' Homo 
traditions connect it with tho IIostiTborg or llfirsel- 
borg, near Eisenach, in which tho Lady IFuhlft 
(seo B^bohta) hold lior court, who again suggesU 
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Niciua, Ajittocli, and Jerusalem. His rowanl was I 
tAw of Titomw*. l?w wnws Um Wo I 

i'Mfl iito c*)i<wnVr fttota of Antinoh, and Hhortly 
Ijofoie hfo death, on 2lst April 1112, he was in, 
vwtOil with the principality of Edam. Tnnawd 
intlio contemporary ohronlolow as tho beau* 

| Weal of tho pnisiulum chivalry : before Tarsus bo 
I quarrelled with Jtolitviii, brother of Gud/ruy of 
i HwttUon, hut genovowdy made up tho nitavvol when 
tlioy canid to fcho Holy City 5 after fcho storm of 
lioinsaloiii lio ojuloavonroil to save hohio 1 mod rods 
or tliQ cftptlvog from masHaoro 5 thoae and ninny 
pfclior noluo traits are recorded of him. lio Is the 
w of Tmo'ft (front epic, 

TlUidy, Jamks Nappbh, Irish patriot, was horn 
in Dublin In 174ft, and became w prosperous and 

S lur merchant there. Ono of tho chief l ho- 
nt lenders of Urn mpnlnr Interest, ho took an 
(lotivo part in oorpomllon politics, tlio f roe-trade 
agitation, aiul especially in volunteering aflhim, 
and uuoamo tho iixxt Hocrotury to tho United Irish* 
mpu of Dublin. Marly in 1702 ho challenged tho 
floljoitor-gciieml, Tutor, for Ills abusive lanmuura. 
and was nnloivd to prison till the oloso of tho session 
hy tho Uinifto of Commons for broach of privilege. 


Ah tliu vltwov had procitvlmotl Him, wllli a iWnnl KVMlmUy fas acvece.1 yew* boon rising to tluj 
luv liis nppi'olioiulou, lie bud the tonierltf to roiso mmor, npjmrontly Its Highest lorol, tint tho 
a formal action for illegality against him and his obstructions In the Luktiga nad then been carried 
privy-councillors, which was dismissed at bhoJlunl aWft y< ft nd B0 tlio wator Imd found its way to the 
hearing on Novoinbor 26. Iter distributing in ^ongo, making tho Lwkugn. a permanent outlet 
County Louth a ‘fimllllouH* pamphlet against tlio when several rainy seasons follow one 

Corruption of tlio powerful Jfcmufmil family ho another, the evaporation keeps the water About 
Wiw alumt lo ho tricul at tlio Dundalk ausi/.os in tlio tho 6111110 to y <d ; the evaporation is eo great that 
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most famous decision was that in tho Dred Scott 
vfcJjtyM. Kovlteawtt\ October m TW k 
MR^? ,,IOlr (autobiographical to 1801) hy 8, Tyler 

TnngnnyUai. s Inks of Eastern Contra! Africa, 
lying between 8^ ftncl 0° 8. lit*., long, of centre 
Holng SB* E. i lanetli, 42D miles (newly a fifth 
longer than Lake Michigan); breadtli, from 15 to 
80 miles j depth in w»»o place* very great. It was 
(HbcovojwI by Spoke onu flrerton in 185S. Living- 
Btjino and Stanley disproved in 1871 the tlicon- 
till then accepted that tho lake belonged to tlio 
Nile boom, Cameron surveyed the south and 
west coasts in 1874, and discovered an outlet, tlio 
Lakuga, on the west tide. In 1876 Stanley 
saiisNed himself that this channel, which lie proved 
to communicate with tlio Lnalalia or Upper Congo, 
fa generally dried up in certain parte o/lte coin tie, 
and only cnnlcs tho overflow of Tanganyika west- 
ward at infcarvato of yoaw. Thom son reulbrmcd 
tho connection between Tanganyika and tho Congo 
by tho Lnlcugru Mr Hore found the height of 
the surface i\\ March 1670 to he 2700 foot above «ul- 
lovol i in August 1880 tho water liad fallon 10 feet 
4 in el job. Mr If ore believes that tho lake had 
fiVMlmlly for several yews boon rising: to tluT 
fomicr, npjmroutly its highest lovol, that the 
obstructions in the Imkiiga iiftd tiieu been carried 
away, and bo the wator had found its way to the 


eorruptloii of tlvo )«iwovfu| llovoofovd family ho 
| Wiw alnmt to ho triiul at tlio Dundalk oasl/.os in tlio 
Nnihig of 1709, wlion tho govern mo lit disco vorml 
tho gravor matter that lio had met tho Dafonrturs 
at CiiHtlo Ilolliiighain In County Ijontli, and taken 
}hon* otithi with tho viow of cmicblng a coalition 
hotvoun thorn and tho United Irlalinicn. Tandy 
M to Anubviea* lived awhile at Wilmington lu 
Duhvwaro, and emnsed to Ibauoo In tho spring of 
J708, wlwrti Madden (wwitres «s /to was mined to 
tlio rank of a gonoml of illvision in tho Mrenoh 
army. Ilo followed the ill-fated Invasion of Iro- 
land, and made a futllo landing at Uulhuid Island, 
Ittth Bcptoiulujr 1708i hut returned ou h(«ud that 
wtmo ttlhUb, He made his way t*> Nov way, thcuco 
to IIiinilmi'K, the aonatc of which liamlod lilm over 
to tlio English government. On 12th Fohnmry 
1800 ^ lio was put on IiJh trial at Dublin, hut 
acquitted. Hub ho was detained in cnstmK% amt 
ugahi put on trial (7bli April 3801) at LiFlord, in 
County Donegal, for the treanoiuihlc landing on 
liAitland Iriamh ThU time ho woa convicted and 


tho opposite shores, even if ouly lfi miles distant, 
are rmblo only In the rainy sonson. The water » 
JVchVi and wholesome, tho cHmato not unhealthy. 
The lake is surramulod hy kick mount dins, eomo 
of them attaining a height of 10,000 feet. Tho 
feconery Is beaut! nil, and the shores abound in 
animal* of all kinds. It is 600 miles from tho 
coast j bounds the Congo Free State ami tlio now* 
llrltish Bpboro on tho east, and on the west the 
German and Portuguese territories! and as a 
link of connection between tile Zambesi brusln and 
tho Nllo is in a vory trno sense the heart of 
Africa Tho ^tevonmm RomV from Tangonyikk 
to Nyrwwi (hoo LmwasrosiA), lies not far Inside 
tho Drttlsh apliero. See Horn's Tanganyika (1802). 

Tan^cni. See TrigohomAthv j and for 
Taugon^sailltig, soo Gji«at Cinc^ Saiwwo. 


V?’3,utroimuntluw, ami tHdxaliicH, \wi wmsmbIhh r, cm- 

So. Ha SMfSl hrtJfMtt viiliMuit mMuu wUd^tliwoluolc, LHta digitalis,)t 


doaiiY ilvinij tliciro 111 lMffl oxcitef? vomiting, Tauglilii, an (mtiacfc made by 

vffiwo^ 8 ' wm uwd by thom 

Taney# llouicn Hkookk, American jurist, was Tangier, or TAKaiv,BB (Arab. Tory a), & *ed* 
uemi the son of a Maryland planter in 1777, ad* port of Moroceo. on n small bia T or inlot of the 
milled U> the bar in 17W, and elected to the state Straits of Gibraltar, 88 miles 3\v. of tho town of 
simatii in 38Hk JIo wu# a cojimgeous o/yioiumt uf tlmt name. It is a small, ill-built town, situated 
tMivwy W4 eaviy ua 1810. lu 182*4 ho parsed from oil two hills, the houses—^with the exception of 
the lteiloral into tho Democratic party, and sup- tho resklQuoca of the foreign inbilsters to tliecourb 
ported Andrew Jnuk&ou, who in 1831 appointed of Morocco, ccmsule, and oilloiola—heliig, as a rule. 
Juin fttteruoy-gonoral of the United States, and hi mlsovablo odilieos, and tho stvecte being narrow ana 
1893 HGorotary of tho troamiry, Ifo encoumged and dirty. T’iio town is sttrroandcd hyoid iral/*, and 


ported Andrew Jaoksou, who in 1831 appointed I 
him nttoruoy-gonei'iil of the United States, and In 


1893 Hoorotinry of thn troamiry, Ifo encoumged and dirty. Tfia town is mtrronndwi hyoid walls, and 
can-led tmb the romoY!i\ ol inn vfetfmto iwoteAtod by aevarol forts. It has m extensive 

inmi tho United States Bunk (see Jackson), and Bhlpnhig trade, though iho harbour is a more rood- 
ln Juno 1834, tlio senate for tho Hrst time refused stead. Tangier was taken by the Portugqoep 
to coiiflrjn a president's nomination of one of his In 1471, and given to Charges lL ol England os, 
cahinob oflkora But tho hnlauco of parties aImngod, dowry with Cathariuo of Brngaiixa., It was hold ' 
and In lp3fl tho senate confirmed \m appiAntment by Eng\nm\ ttti 1688 , wlven, ou oxwouut af' the 
ftfl oliiof*juHlloe of tho United States. His early expouw and tho badness of the climate, it was 
deolsioim woro strongly in favour of U\o doctrine of evacuated and tho forbillcattaris dbm&utlwl. Tlio , 
state snverolgiity (see STATJ58 1 2U0Hra)» bull his noteriotta Colonel Kirko (q,v t ) commanded the 
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Xantuui Ergo* See Pange Lingua, 

TAoJsm. the religious system founded by LAo- 
tazo (q-v.J. Sco also China j Legged TtxU 
Tdoim (1891); and He Hosuy, ie Taoime (1893). 

TAormlnih ft town on the east coast of Sicily, 
on a lofty wck 900 foet above tho sea, 86 miles 
SW. of Messina by rail. The ancient Tfturo* 
niQiiinm waa founded about* 358 B.o. j it 1 ilia 


SW. of Messina by rail. The ancient Tfturo- 
numinm waa founded about* 358 B.o. ; it bus 
i numerous relics of antiquity, as an aqueduct, 
tesselated pnvomonte, and the remains of ( a 
theatre, reokoned. ono o£ live most splomlid ruins 
in SioIJy, and commanding a view of almost un- 
I paralleled magnificence, rap. 2888. 

Tnpajos, a navigable river of Brazil, and an 
affluent of the Amazon, la formed by tiio confluence 
of the Arinos and the Jurnena, both of which rise 
in the south of Matto Grosso state. After a north¬ 
ward course of 000 miles, the Tapajos hills Into 
the Amazon, above the town of 9 on tavern. 
Sfrwiinera run 150 miles to tlie lowest of several 
waterfalls. A short xwtage separates the upper 
miters of the Tapajos from those of the Paraguay, 

TnpCStry is an ornamental textile used for the 
covering of walls ami furniture, ami for curtains 
*aud hangings. In Its method of maimfueturo it is 
in tiinotely related to oriental carpets, whloh are 
made in pvoatealy the same way as certain kimla 
of tapestry, the only distinction being that carpets 
are meant for floor-coverings alone. Fine storied 
tapestries are, however, much more elaborate and 
costly than any carpets, and they have altogether 
different artistic pretensions. Tapestries are divided 
into two classes, according os they aro made In 
high-warp (haute l\m) or low-warp [basse base) 
looms. Tho former in manufacture have their 
warp-threads stretched In a vortical manner with 
a roller at the top around which the warps aro 
wound, and another at the bottom for receiving 
tlie finished tapestry. On the low-warp looms the 
warp is extended horizontally, there being an 
arrangement in both for shedding or separating 
the warp into two leaves, front and back, as in 
ordinary weaving. It is in high-warp looms that 
, the most elaborate storied or pictorial tapestries 
aro mode, low-warp looms being more hugely 
devoted to the prod notion of etill-Ufo and non- 
pictorial decorative compositions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing Mo®* differences, it is dinioulfc to distinguish 
between tapestries which have beau mode onliigh 
and low wurp looms respectively, although tho 


ifigu-uwp loom tins workman lias tho portion of 
the cartoon lie is copying behind him. He works 
from the book or wrong slile of the tapestry, 


* -,. ,—;; hwi tutu 

silk (formerly (mid and silver threads wove aim 
nseil) which, with little shuttles, he shoote through 
the number o] warp threads ro(|uired for eaoh 
particular shade, anil with such wefts lie covers 
and entirely enoloses the warp.threads. In the 
reproduction of n design tlie utmost skill and 
experience are essential, not only to outline tho 
ligates and composition generally with accuracy, 
but a lso for the proper grading and hatching in of 
twice to secure the rich ami mellow harmonies 

Iffcsr th ? P rlnc! P 1 aI «ha*nw of a picture. 
i tof'estry-wHHlng tiro design to ha 
undcv t *' 8 Wftr r‘- mm', as the work¬ 
man here also weaves from the back, tho dcsitm is 
reversal hi the finished prortuallon. Of late yearn 
only it 1ms become tlie habit to trace a raverw 
drawing on the warp-threads, whereby tire tapestry 

The“dan^ultv of U ^ dc W aa 1 0, 'K' n ^'y composed 
rue (iifHculty of examining low-warp work as it 
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proceeds proven ts tho olaliorttto and delicate work 
being produced by this inotlitsd which it in putswlldc 
to secure on high*warp looms. 

The art of tapcBtry-working 1 h of high antiquity, 
ami it may be that the curtains of tho Iftbonmalo 
•of blue ami purplo and scarlet, with cherubim of 
cunning work 1 iKxod. xxvl. \\ wove a kind of 
tapestry, though moraprobably they wow of hlkmIIo- 
work. Tho so-called Bayoux Tapestry 1** 

really embroidered work of tho period of William 
tho Conqueror* Tho art of tapestry* working, and 
indeed all fine weaving, cornu to Knnqro from tho 
Bast, and bo well was this rccogntood that dm Jug 
the middle agon tho fabric was generally known as 
&oT«zinots. So far as is known tho ait of high* 
warp tnpoBtry-v'oaving was ilisb pruetiiiud In 
PI and ere towards tho end of the 12bh century, and 
it iloiiHshod in the rich and proHporous towns of 
Arms, Valenciennes, Lillo, IIiuhhqIh, &c., and from 
tho predominant importance of the Unit* of these 
towns storied tapestries otuno to bo generally known 
as 1 Arras.* Tho dlsRBtorn which overwhelmed the 
land during tlio contest with tho Smiuish power 
led many of tlio most skilful of llio tapestry* 
weavers to Book an asylum in foreign Uuiuh, mid 
thus tho art spiead to various Hunqjoiui centres, 
llcpoatod attempts had been made in Prance from 
tho middlo of tlio JGfcli century onwards fu oh tab* 
lisli tho industry, but it was not till two Plominh 
workers, Coimua and Do la l’hiuuho, wove engaged 
for an establishment formerly occupied by u family of 
wool-dyers called GoboMu (u.v.) that the industry 
waa successfully founded urn] the famous Uolieliim 
factory begun. From tlio oarly mrfc of rim 17th 
century to tlio instant day Uro Cmltolinti 1ms con* 
tinned to bo tlio source of tlio richest and most 
artistic of high-warp tapestries anywhere pro¬ 
duced, and indeed that establishment may ho 
regarded as tho only source of lino HLorjud tapes- 
tries of liHidem times. Tho maimfivetumt of tho 
Bavcmnorio, an establishment found oil Uy lloml 
IV. for volvot-jillo carpets and hangings, was in 1H20 
oomhmed with tho Gaholius, and tho two industries 
aic now carried on togetlmr by tho statu. There 
ia also a state factory for Inw-vmvp tapustvivn at 
Beauvais; and at Aubussim ami Pollotiu commer¬ 
cial tapestries are vory largely mailo for furnlLmo 
cpvonng, &o., in cntahlisltiiiculH which in earlier 
times wore colobratod for tliolr tapes trio* lu. t r. 

Tapestries wovo also made at an isuvto porhul in 
Euglaml, ami it is wortliy of rmuark that Kiiglisli 
wool has ahyays formed tho sLaplo for tho linnr 
qualities of tlio fabric. In 1(110 an ushihliHliuioiit 
was founded at Mortlako hy Sir Frauds Crane, 
and umlcv bis skilful guidance works of tho vory 
highest merit woru xmiuoad. Throughout all tlio 
troubles of tho Great ltohollion period Cmim's 
vS2S? r K ctjn ^ inilGtl in oxHJiutioii, aud it was ouly ju 
1703 that it wob c)owil J« j^72 wmi(f J? m i 0 li 
feftiwatiy-weavcra wove brought to Whulutw, and a 
factory established thero uudor royal patronage, 
winch survived till JgHN. " 1 

Tapestries—especially tha high-warn storied 
varieties^aro the textiles of kings, in earlier 
tnuos thei imnrthi of Kurmio rospried to tho 
Notliarlftncls for pioeos for the dueomtion of thoir 
palacesi; ami when tho manufacture cunm to Ijo 
inoro (lissonifnatod it was almost entirely under 
state suxiendaLon and control that tho work was 
earncu on. Tlio pie dob imula woro nimnsb oxolu* 
J , ‘°f orvetI foif roya] hm, oiul to ho K lvo« an 
praBente in connection with great fitnlu oalohmtUniH 
ami functions. Tlio vory foromciHb artists devoted 
"Xj'K 81 , morgios to {ho protlnotinii of (1 IW | KUH 
ami fulL&izcd cartoons for tho gnldancu of tho 
2"*, ! 14 \ v< w ns pattcrmi fcr UipCutry that 

uffstrAtliS# 0 ?! 1 ^ 1 » 10 PamW of ciirtoiniM 
illustrating tho acts of Christ ami Uro Apostlos 
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04 TAPIR _ 

teeth by a wide intcn-fd. There ■» certainly four 
species, of which three we American owd one 
Oriental. Tho best known n[theAmerican rapu 
/ £ terr&iivisb which is about the aiy-o of a email aas, 
aod is common in almost all parts of South Ainerici 
its range extending as far south a» the Btvaifc oj 
Magellau, although it suddenly censes to bo found 
n jj tlio Isthmus of PaiuunA. Its colour is a uniform 
deep brown, but the young arenas in many other 
animate (e-g. the Puma) which when adult nreoi ail 
one colonr—marked with yellowish fawn-coloured 
stripes and spots, The skin of the neck forms a 
thick rounded orost on the nape, with ft fl h°rt 
mnue of stiff hair. Tlio tapir inhabits deep reoossus 
of the forest, and dolights in plunging And swim¬ 
ming in water. It feeda chiefly on young shoots 
of trees, fruits, and other vegetable subs tan cos, 
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American Tapir [TapirM Urrcstris). 

but is ready to swallow almost anything that 
comes In its way. Pieces of wood, clay, and 
pebbles are often found in its stomach. It some¬ 
times commits great ravages in cultivated mounds; 
a large herd of tapirs sallying forth from the forest 
by night, trampling and devouring all that they 
find in tlio Helds. The tapir is a very powerful 
animal, and, protected by its thick hide, forces its 
way through the forest whore almost no other 
quadruped can. When assailed by the jaguar it 
Bceks to cat rid of him by rushing through thick 
underwood, and if it oqii reach water is often 
successful by plunging iu mid diving. It is 
inoffensive, never attacking man, but when hard 
pressed l*y dogs makes a violent resistance, and 
inflicts severe bites. It is very easily tamed, and 
becomes extremely familiar; but its largo me 
makes it a troublesome pot Its hide is useful, 
and its flesh is eaten, although rather dry. The 
other two Amerioan species—viz. T. baircli and 
T, cfowf— are generally regarded as gonorionlly 
distinct from the rest, and have boon term oil EUis* 
mognatrm. The Malayan Tapir (T. indions) is 
found in Malacca, Sumatra, &c. It Is larger than 
Uie American tapir, and its proboscis is rather longer 
hi proportion. The neck has no mane. The colour 
w glossy black, except tlm bnok, rump, and sides 
or tho holly, which are white, The colours do nob 
\m& gradually one into another, bub the lino of 
separation is marked, giving the animal a very 
peculiar appearance. The haldts of tills species 
are very similar to those of the American tapir, 
and it is equally capable of domestication. Tlio 
young are striped and spotted as in that epoch*. 

The remains of tapirs have been found in Mio¬ 
cene and subsequent sfcrnta. In all about twolvo 
species have been determined. Tapir-like animals 
are common in Eocene beds. Lophiodon Appears 
to have been the precursor of the taplis during 
the Eocene period. True tapirs aits found in boas 


of an earlier ago (Miocene) in Europe than in 
America (PosU^loecno). Jfwiep it Imu been 
argued that tlio tapir is an Old-World form which 
migrated to tho Now World, and ultimately ealnb- 
liBhed itself there upon a Armor fouling. 

Tlll>l>lug is aw operation frequently ream* tod to 
for tho removal of fluid accumulations, particularly 
in the pleural ami peritoneal cavilloH. It nniHUriit 
in introducing one end of a hiintll tube into the 
cavity, with tlio leant piWHibto injury In the akin, 
and withdrawing bo muoli of the fluid ah is desired 
by siphon action, or by me ana of a vacuum. 
Various contrivancoa (aspirators) have been lined 
to offeeb this without allowing air to miter-the 
commonest form that dovlsod by Ih* l’uLrtiu- 
Thoso instruments have clonw much for tho corlam 
diagnosis and safe treatment of fluid collations In 
various situations. Besides dropsical m- iulhummi- 
torv exudations in the pleura or peritoneum, similar 


obscure, can bo recognised with certainly and sumo- 
times cured \ and occaNionally tlio fluid present In 
chronic hydrocephalus can bo diminished with 
amelioration of symptoms. Collections of air or 
gas wibliin tho body may Homotinum bo removed in 
9io same way with good remiltu. tfeu IhlUPUV, 

Pl.EUllISY, &o. 

Tapvobnnc. See CKyum. 

Tn»tl« a river of Bombay, risen In (ho Holril 
district of tho Central VrovlnecH, and flown 4W> 
mlloswost through the frttpma uplands and the 
districts of Candulsh amt Herat to tho Half of 
Cambay, 17 miles below the town of Hural. Kvun 
small voflBola of 40 to W) tons burden eaunnt 
ascend higher than Surat, The port of Huwali, 
at the mouth, 1 m now deserted, and the lower 
channels of tho river are hoing billed up. 

Tar, The nature of tar dlflut* according to the 
raw material from which it is derived. In nearly 
all oases it is a thick, black, or dark-brown liquid 
of aauiplox comuottUUm, Tim Uuh of comumveo 
have a strong obnraeteriatlQ odour varying with 
their origin. When wood, coal, or abate w (tub- 
jected to destructive distillatlon lit close vessels 
there arc produced (1) ioctmdc usable gams, (li) a 
liquid jiorlion consisting of variouK HuimlanwH 
soluble in water, ami (B) another portion eom- 
lmsed of bodies insoluble in water. This third nr 
lost portion is generally called lar. In funner 
days wood-tar was used for much the mine pur- 
poses as that for which the residual pitch derived 
hum it is employed now. Tlio Lime 1ms ruum 
when any kind of tar is looked upon ml her ns a 
mothor-liquor from whloli valuahin eJimnJeal sub- 
stances are obtained than oh a umLurlul Ui lie lined 
by Itsolf In tlio arts. 

Wood-tar,— Hlil'arcnl world n yield tare of a so 
far unlike nature. Tlio Ur flout pine-wood in nut 
the same as that from oak or hooch. Must of tlio 
wood-tar produced in Europe is nhUiiued from tjiu 
Scotch IJv \Pinits S]flimtri8) t but it ih almi got from 
othor pines and from larch, (hmiforons woml 
yields from 14 to 18 per cent, of tnr, while from 
tho wood of dicotyledonous trees of lemperalu 
regions only from 0 to 10 per cent, is obtained. 
Wood-tar is still nmilo by tlio very old prunes* of 
burning wood in cmio-slmimd piles covered over 
with BUfilciont earth and turf to oxehulu air, of 
which just enough is admitted to promote coni' 
bastion by moans of apertures at llie bottom where 
tlio pile is ignited. The pile stands on a «lay floor, 
and It Is fully a week before any tor Ih eolhietud. 
By this rmlo precoKS muoli chamMil, orudo neutlo 
aoul, mid otliov products are wanted; hut those 
are now vory ofton saved by distilling tho wood in 
elose vessels. Several forms of retorts <* uihw are 
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which were oxecuted In BiursqIh for the Sis tine 
Chapel, Seven of theno cartoonn, purchased by 
Charles I, under tho advice of Rubens, are now in 
South Kensington Muucnm, It Is worthy of 
remark that tho enrJior artiste generally iindcr- 
wlood Iho conditions of tapestry design much Letter 
than tho more recent painters who have supplied 
car to one for copying* Tho oar toons of the early 
artiste were simple in motivo and docorative treat¬ 
ment, the musses wore hold and broad, and tho 
colour scheme harmonious without complexity. 
By modem artists tho inis take was made of 
attempting, it not to rival, at least lo copy oil- 
pain tings with all their Bubble harmonies and 
mimibonchs of detail. The mistake is now recog¬ 
nised, and among the regulations of tho Gobelins 
la one that no tapestries will ho there produced 
except from approved copies or cartoons inado 
expressly for Unit purpose. 

Hoe A. do Cluuupoaux, Tapestry (137ft); l&ugtno 
Mtbifcg, tihort Jliatoiyi of Tapestry (Eng. trails, by Binu-kon, 
1835]; A. B. Colo, Tapestry and Embroidery (1888) j tho 
South Kenflingtou Descriptive Catalogue (1888); Ironoh 
works by GuillYuy (1878), Havanl (1880), and Gorspaeli 
(1803) \ works on apoolal collcotlons by Dared (1878-81), 
Loricpiot (1888), anrl Farabulini (Homo, 1884), and on 
anolunt oriental tapestry liy ltlcgl (Lelp. 1800). 

Tapeworm H, a term sometimes used as a 

i iopular synonym for Cestoda or Centmil Worms 
v,) t hut oapooialjy for thoso which Imlong to tho 
am ill oh Tumliuho and Botliriocoplmlldie. In Ms 
diagnosis of tho Tivnlndm Professor Louckarfc 
notes the following point*. The mmiU pear-shaped 
or spherical 1 head f hears, at some distance from 
tho apex, four roundish BuekorH with noworful 
muHonlature. tfobweon these thoro is usually, near 
tho apex, a slinplo or manifold circle of claw-like 
hooks, which uvo supported and moved liy a 
muscular rostellnm. The 1 joints' 
or proglottitles aro distinctly 
Ropuralud from one another, are 
usually longer than broad, uvo 
almost 1 always provided with 
marginal generative apertures, 
and vary in number from tlireo to 
three or four thousand. These 
joints are liberated from tho host 
with great regularity, hut sonio- 
wliat late, nffcur the embryos ore 
well developed. 1 The uterus has 
no direct communication with 
the oxlorior. so that the eggs 
remain iimido tho proglottides, 
and are only *ob free when these 
are destroyed. 1 

Tho adult sexual Tamladra live 
for tho most part in birds and 
mammals, the larval * Bladder- 
worms ’ (q.v.) or Oystlcerci occur in both higher 
owl lower animals. In tills family most zoologists 

recognise only one 
gtmufl, Ticula, but 
thoro ore so many 
specloH tliutLeuokart 
llnds it convenient to 
re cognise several sub* 
genera. 

In tho BotlmocO- 
phalidai the head is 
oval and Jlattoncdj 
the two suckers, da¬ 
ng. 2.—Bladdcr-wom of the void e i special tttuft- 
Pig (2*. ao/ima): culaturo, lie opposite 

«, with lnvAghiRtwl Jiend, about om anothor lough 
rmteml tiro; t, -with «voslnntetl hwlInnlW • Hin linnUH 

huiHl. a mtl« bigger thnu rmtnml Mdlnailjr»CUfl BOOKS. 
Him (Lcuokurt), if present at all 

, (Triwiuiphoms), ere 
without a rostollmnj tho joints 1 aro lndlstlnotly 



_ -Howl of 
'(ujiia solium 
(Louoknrt). 




separate, ahvays broader than long, and detached in 
numbers; the uterns has a vontrai opening through 
which the embryos escape; these embryos are 
usually ciliated ami able to swim about in water; 
the development is more direct thou lit Toenifldoo, 
for a true madder-worm stage seems always want¬ 
ing. The family includes ft few gonemr~&g. 
Archigetcs, Llgula, Trlamophorus. but the moat 
Important practically in Botlulocepnalus. 

Two Tcenladtu oi'o in their adult sexual state 
parasitic in man : Tienia 
solium^ witli tiie bladder- 
worm stage in tho pig j 2\ 
wginata or mediocandlata, 
with bladder*worm in the ox j 
and some othors, T* cucumer* 
ina, 2\ ?iana, 2\ Jlavomacn - 
lately and 2\ p\adagetsettriensis, 
occasionally occur. They in¬ 
fest the small intestine, ami 
thoro also BothriocephaUts 
laiua (larval In pike and 
burbot) may be found. More¬ 
over Tam iokl Model or-worms 
also occur in man, tlio most 
Important boing that of Tamiit 
echinococcus, whioh lives as an 
ailnit tapowonn in tho dog. 

In the majority of oases 
man becomes in ice ted with 
tapeworms through eating tho 
raw or imperfectly cooked 
IlcsU of the anitmvl—ho it ox 
or pig or flnli—which is the 
host of tho Immature stage of 
tho parnsito. In other cases 
illLliy habits of living and eat¬ 
ing render it readily possible 
for t],o UmWor^von.ie-or. hi F j». 3 ,_ rortlona 0 , 
tlm cum of T. cnfimoaoceua, tlio &Nfe mcdiocvnel- 
ovur-to gob mixed up with i«ta t about half n*tU- 
the food. The presence or ralafee (Leuokarb), 
tapowonn in the small Intes¬ 
tine need not he clangerons—indeed, the Abya- 
sliilans regard freedom from the parasite as a 
disaster; hub It is usually trauhlcaomo, giving rise 
to disturbances of digestion, cOlio-Ilko pains, (liar- 
rinca, or, on tlio contra^, constipation, besides less 
local eltucts, such as amumla and uourotie states. 
No oortftiii diagnosis is possible, * unless the eggs 
or proglottides ol tho aorpue delicti be observed, 
and these must always lie identified before so 
ladle id a euro ns treatment with anthelmintics la 
begun.* Of these anthelmintics— which are in¬ 

tended to oxpel tho i>av a alto from tho intestine— 
there is no rook lu the uhammoopodn. But, as 
Louckort insists -with evluout reasonableness, pre¬ 
vention Is hotter than euro. 

So© U. IiQuekavt, The Taraeitt* of Jlfan, traua. by 
W. RH<?yJe(Edlfl. W0}> 

Tuplocn, o farixmocous substance obtained from 
cassava or manioc (when prepared as explained at 
Manioc) by drying it wlulo moist on hot plates, 
so that tho starch grains swell or burst, and, tee 
whole iigglomoratoa^In small hunpa. Tho name is 
boniutimuB givon to a kind of Sago (q.v.), , 

Tiipir (TujoffMj), a genus of Ungulate, of the 
Motion PorisRodactylft, having a bulky form, with 
inodoratoly long logs j tho fore-foot fonr-toed, the 
hind-feet thrco-tooilj tho akin thick, the.hair 
short: the tall vary small; the neck thick; the 
oare short; tlio eyes small; tlio nm&de elongated; 
the nose prolonged iuto ft short, lloxible probosds; 
whioh, however, docB.nob terminate in an organ, of 
touch and prehension, like that of tlio olepuant; 
six incisors, two oanino teeth, and fourteen molaip 
in each jaw, the molars sopamted from the canine 



{10 TARANTULA. 

to Byflintino, Saraoon, ami Norman masters, 
sharing tha forUuies of tlie kingdom of Naples. 

Tliore is a Gorman history of anolont Iiucotiim by 
Do(,|a (18771, nn exhaustive history by Do Vlnoentlh 
ECU, I87A et seqX and a topographloal deaonptron by 
GsgilanSo (Tarent. 1886). 

Tarantula ( Lycosa tamutu&i), a epecles of 
aoidm of n cun is to which the name WolfspMor 
& dvenf “native of the south of Europe. It 
derives its wrnio from Taranto, where it is very 
Sful It te one of the largest of European 
spWere, and is a swift hmrtor. Us bitfc to meh 



Tarantula Spider i-Oycosa tarantula }, ij natural sito. 

dreaded, and wos long supposed to cause « kind 
of (lancing madness or tavanti&ni i but, although 
this epJdor does give ft vonomoua bite (ns all spiders 
do), its powore have been grossly exaggerated. 

Taraatism wob a leaping or dancing mania, 
accompanied with gesticulations, contoitfoiw, ana 
cries somewhat resembling those of St Vitus’s 
Ponce ami other epidemic nervous dlscnsea of the 
middle ages \ but the affection differed from these 
in several impacts, and ww doubtless sonic not 
then recognised nervous malady, the symptoms of 
which are plainly those of hypochondriacal anil 
hysterical affections- Although the (ntflbrm were 
subjected to extraordinary treatment, such a&botng 
buried up to the neck in earth, the success of imiala 
was apparently so universal and invariable that a 
class of tunes 1 b eflkl to have been composed, called 
Tarantella or Tnre»tciia t to bo employed in tlio euro 
of the tarantoti. The imrno may, however, havo 
been given to the dance (with pipo and tambourine 
acconipanimenfc) simply because popular in mid 
near Taranto, and have passed to all musical com¬ 
positions in the rapid triplet time of tlio dance, 
fee* EpfrfoHita qf Afirhito ; Mxuhlcm, 

Phantdtmata; Beigsoe, Vie Itaiicm'sche Tarantd, 

Tarnntujri* till 1883 the soulliemmoat depovt- 
ment of Peru, but mmexed by Chill after the Avar. 
Area, 10,300 nq. j pop. (1801) 47,313. Tho 
country containa vast items of nitrate of soda, ns 
well as Hilver«minoB» deposits of guano, and flocks 
of sheep, alpacas, &c, Capitol, Itmiquo (q.v.). 
See W, If, ltuawll's Visit to Chile (1890). 

Tarnrc* a manufacturing town of France, in 
the dopt, of lthono, stands ftt the foot of Mount 
Tuvan*, 21 miles KW. of LyonB by mi], lb manu¬ 
factures muslins, tarlatans, silks, satins, plush, &c. 
Pop. (1872) 12,888; (1821) 11,78a 

Vnr&SCOlh ft Availed town of Franco, in the 
Provencal department of PouchOfrdu-Rhono, 14 
miles 8 W. of Avignon by mil and 8 N, of Arles. 
King Bento castle, datingfrom 1400, is picturesque 
and well preserved: and a Gothic church (1187- 
14th century) is dedicated to 8t Martha, who here 
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is said to havo Biibiluod a dragon. Hub Tamwon 
is chiefly famous tbroudi ruMidstbrns with tho 
Immortal Tarlsrin. It bus. manofiratynw « 
woollen ami silk fabrics, 'wuicuwuns A Arles &c. 
l*op. (1672) 8470 ; (1801) 0fi07. 

'Tnvnvncum. or Daniikmoh-hoot, a lonte 
iJwUvSS dixonlora of the liver. See l>AXPKMim. 

Tnrazonn, an episcopal oity <»f Nwi'J* 1,1 l ”° 
province of Samwwsa, 20 mlksK of{mtotoi <"> «« 
affluent of the Ebro. Pop (1887) SffiWI. 

TnrbnKfttni, mountains, 10,000 (cob lu|{b, In 
Russian Ceii tral Asia, on B.o honttor between 
Semtimlatlnsk on tbo north and Cbincso /ungiu-in. 
Tnrhcs. a town in the smith «>f France, vapltiil 

of the dopt. of Ilantes-PyrinOos, standB Oii tlio left 

bank of Uio Allow, 80 inllou l<ISIi. of Inn by vail. 
Tho cathedral la tlio prlnohial bulljHntt rimi o Is 
a aovenimont cannon-foinulry In tlio place* wlneli 
Is the seat of an aotlvo ganoval trade. Pop. ( 18 HI) 
17.744 s ( 1801 ) 24 , 784 . Turbos dates from tho 
tiino til tlie Homans, trad itH bUlwfliric woh founded 
In the year 420 . It was In the hands ot tbo English 
in the 13 th ami 14 tli centuries. 

TanliariMla (Lat' slnw-iiaeal'), a liiiinn given 
to tbo group or Bull-order of niannualH containing 
the two genera of Sloth (q.v.), romarkiuno for Uioir 
sluggish ruovDiucnt and extraordinary tunaelty of 
life under injury, stavvatlim, or poison. 

Tar® (JSrvum), a gonus of plants of tlio nnlnrut 
oilier Leoiunlnoiiro, mb-wdar Papillouaceo', iumUh- 
gulshed from Viola (seo VjmiH), lo which it is 
nearly allied, by a clnUato stigma, downy all over. 
It contains ouTy a low species of weak climbing 
plants, natives of the temperate parts of tbo 
eastern hemisphere. Ono of theno to tlio lauiiU 
(q.v.). Two (A 1 , hirsutvm and tctmsfjmnum) , 
gcuomlly known by tho imino of Taro, arc common 
in cm-nlloUlfl and iicdges in Uriluin. Tlioy littvo 
very hiuaU IIoavoib and pods i tho muvw aro pinnate*, 
ami the lcatlots mnau. They afford nmirinmng 
food for cattle. A biircIoh of taro [K mtivttm ), 
with an upright livanc.litug luihit, in cultlvivtud in 
some parts of Eumpo for ItB licrhugo, which ia lUiud 
for feeding cattle. Tlio bulk of uerhagu 1 h con- 
sidomble, and its mibrilions duu-aotor to mull. Tho 
leaves have from 8 to 14 paint of Icallets. The plant 
thriveB well In poor Bandy wdto. It to not tmpposeil 
limb tho Taro of tho Now Tutauumb any 
alllulty to Uicbq plan to; it to doubtful wluit it to. 
bub it BGoms nob linuiubablo thab ib to tho Ihuncl 

(<L-v>). 

Tnro ami Tret* certain dednotions nmiully 
made from the groBja weight of giMitto. Tare to 
tho weight o! the irnx, cask, hag, or wrapping con¬ 
taining tlio goods | and tlio unionnb In niiminuil 
eltlior by wcigliing the empty package liy 

taking an nverago of a few niniilar packngOH of 
equal size, ot by mutually agreeing upon a corlaln 
proportion oi tlie gro^s weight, /lliw ronininder Is 
tho net weight. Another deduction, at bln* rale of 

► 4 lb. for every 104 IK, w ^th of Urn mi weight, U 
1 thou niotlo, os an allowance for wftato thrmtgli ilunb, 

1 &c., and is callecl tret. 

Tnrcntum« Soo Tauanto. 

Target, i« ito modern mcuho, 1h tho mark for 
j aiming at in practising with tlio cannon, vlile, or 
' bow and arrow. In iln uions ancient meaning a 
target or largo was a which!. oircnlar in form, cut 
out of ox-hide, mounted on light hub strong wood, 
and Btrcngthonod by biwuofl* ftplkcH, Ac. Of umdum 
j targets tho simplest is that iukkI for Archery (q. v.j. 
t With regard to riflo targets, the .spread of tlio 
Vmuntccr movomonb and U 10 immerouM rillo- 

> matchee have cansod mngefl to ho constrnotod over 
• the vholo country. Tavgota arc usually pain led 
\ wluto and havo a black 1 bulrs-oyu } in tho contto 


omnloyod to make charcoal and at the wim© time to 
ylold tar. Ono kind of kiln to in tJie slmpo of an 
oblong brick chamber, arched ovor, amt with a 
nnoi* formed into a sort of ohanuol eloping from 
tho rolthllo of tbo ohnmbor, whore it is highest, to 
each of tho one! walk Ita internal size i? 25 foot 
long, 12 foot with), and 15 foot to top of aroJj. 
a ho clmmhor in closely filled Vitli wood, tho only 
ldncG where a small space Is left being where the 
flame nr boat from tho fire enters at nno side. Air 
must be ah far as possible excluded during tho 
charring of the wood, which in a kiln of this kind 
may oniiHlst of stumps, branches, and any sort of 
odd nieces. The lira hearth, placed just outside 
tho sulo wall of tho ohamlicr, 1ms no grate, so as to 
provenb too much draught. As the tar is formed 
it runs down tho right and loft inclines of tho 
oliannol, and at each end, by one branch of a two- 
way pipe, is led into a tar vows). while tbo more 
volatile acolic acid and wood-spirit pass by tho 
upper branch of the pipe into a condenser, wood- 
tar contains (huskies tho tar m-opor) a largo ad- 
mixture of watery distillato, ami gives on rodfsttlla- 
tlon acetic (pyroligneous) acltl, wood-spirit or 
methyl-alcohol, methyl-acetate, acetone, wood- 
erunsoto, and wood-naphtha, consisting qf hydro* 
carbons very often containing methyl groups 
reiiliuduK hydrogen \ also heavy oils and crys¬ 
talline bodies not yot nmoh investigated and 
that disappear in the pitch. Tar from sonic 
rpslnous woods contains oils resembling turpen¬ 
tine 111 composition. Before American petrol cum 
became) so cheap nn oil of this kind was made in 
Norway and burned in paraffin-lamps. 

In medicine tar and tar-olntmout ore used far 
cutaneous diseases (such ns psoriasis), and much 
controversy arose as to tho virtues of tar-water, 
regarded by Iiiniiop Berkeley os almost a panacea. 
Tnr-walor wus tho watery liquor obtained when a 
quart of woort-tnr and a quart of water hail Un 
woll whale cm together and allowed to Hcttle. Thin 
lUirkuloy fimiul wan used, taken internally, as a 
preventive and palliative of BmoIIiiox in tho Amorl- 
ean colonics. Hu tried it and found It exceedingly 
useful, ho says, for consumption, fevers, nlcors, 
pleurisy, irravolj stomachic disorders, &o, • and on 
lb bases his Smt or Trealm cnnecrnnift Hit Virtues 
of Tar-mder, a chain of pit flump him) reflections, 
which, an VmfeHww Fraser aaya> conuacta tar-wator 
with the tlinmo of tho Divine Ruler of the univorao. 

Thu line of tar or pitch for * tarring and feather¬ 
ing 1 obnoxious persons, still understood to bo 
pmotJmxl in some parts of the United .Slafrw in 
execution of mob-law. is of ycry anriont origin, 
dating apparently at least from tho times of tho 
Crusades. According to Uyiuoi's Focdera and 
Hakluyt’s Voyage*, King Richard I. enacted for 
tho royal nnvy that a thief or felon ‘ lawfully 
oonuictcd, hIiu. 1 haue his hood slirnno and boyltng 
pitch powrod vnon his head, and fuathers or down© 
slrawml upon the saino, whorby he may 1)0 kntvwen, 1 
Bcarron (q.v.) was reported to have tarred and 
feathered his own )>orson as a carnival disguise, 

CmU-lttr m * Oao-tar ,—In the making of gas for 
illumination tho coal is distilled at a higher tcni- 
pomtnra than that used for the production of 
ordinary coke, tho result being that tho con¬ 
stituents of tho tar fnun tho two jwocdhbub tUffov, 
Gas-tar contains more bmiznlo and other, colour- l 
making maburlals than coke-tar. See COAh-TAii. 

Uokn*nvm ZV<r.—-Until I'coelitly the recovery of 
tho volatile products, such as tar and, ammonia, , 
given off during tbo conversion of coal into coke 
was nog]noted, Coke-ovens am, however, now ; 

coiiRtruolcd which. among other improvements, ! 
inoliidu the oollootion of the tar, tho naburo of : 
which depend* upon the temperature at which the i 
oonJ is distilled. In, tho Jameson coke-oven the 
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temperature ia low at tho point of dcsbrnotlvc dis¬ 
tillation, and consequently the tar produced con¬ 
tains paraffin and the higher phonola, On the 
other hand, tho Slmon-Cnrvds coke-oven, in which 
ft nigh temperature to reached, produces ft tar more 
resembling that obtained in coal-gas making. It 
is characterised by tho presence of naphthaline and 
Anthracene (q.v,), and small quantities of benzolo 
and carbolio acid. 

Blust-fui'iictce Tar *-—In some coses the tar from 
iron blast-furnaces in which coal is used oa fuel 
is now recovered. It is of an intermediate quality 
Ijotween the two kinds of coke-tar just noticed, 
hut rather more resembling that produced at a 
high temperature. 

Lignite or Brown Coal and Peat were distilled 
some years ago to yield tars. The former gave a 
considerable ylold of buttery tar containing about 
15 per cent, of paraffin, From tins latter a tav was 
obtained, also yielding some paraffin. 

Tftra, See Tauo. 

Tfli'fl, Hill of, an eminence (807 feet) fn 
County Meath, 7 miles BSE. of Is a van. Hero 
prior to 500 is said to have stood the hall of the 
kings of Ireland; and bore O’Connell (q.v.) held a, 
monster meeting on lfith August 1843. * 

Tara Fern (Pteria aquilina), a large species of 
Bracken (q.v,), the rhizome of which was one of 
tho principal articles of food of the Maoris before 
[ tho settlement of New Zealand by British colonists. 
The roofs, about an inch in circumference, were 
out In pieces, dried, and stacked. For use tho mot 
was steepod in water, dried in the sun. and then 
i■ ousted. Good Hour was obtained from it by beat¬ 
ing on a stone, 

Tlirnnnht (formerly New Plymouth)* a pro¬ 
vincial district of New Zealand, occupying the 
south-west corner of the North Island; area, 
2,137,000 acres, of which threc-fourthR is dense 
forest. Tho coast is Hneil with iron-wind. The 
soil and climato are good for rearing stock, and 
being well watered grart and mot-crOftf are abun¬ 
dant. Pop. (1801) 22,160. Capital, Now ply* 
month) pop. 4000. See B. Wells's Biutory of 
Tamna ki (3N ow PJyni. 1878). 

TarailtO (anc, Tamtam), aseaport of Southern 
Ttaly. In tfio province of Leoco, situated on a ivoky 
ifllot hefcweon tho Maro Gnuldo or Gulf of Taranto 
nml tho Maro Piccolo, an ox ton wive natural Jiarbour 
oil tho oast sido of the town, 72 miles BSE, of Bari 
by rail Tlio harbour is sheltered by two small 
islands, San Paoto and Saw Pietro, the Charades of 
antiquity, and ia closed by Capo Ban Vito on the 
south-east, The town 1b joined to tho mainland 
by a six-arched bridge on the oast side, and on the 
west by an ancient Byzantine aqueduct. The 
principal buildings are a modernised cathedra] 
dedicated to St Untaldo, a dubious Oth-ecntuvy 
Irishman said to have been the first bishop 
of Tarentutu, awl a castle erected by Chari cb 
V. The Marc Piccolo is still famous for its shell¬ 
fish, and a considerable portion of the population , 
(1801, 25,240) finds employment in oyster and 
mussel fisheries. The honey ami fruit are still 
famous also, but tbo people are to-day as lazy as 
in Horace’s time. 

The ancient Tartmtuin* founded by a body of 
Spartan emigrants about 70S n.a, grew to be 
the sovereign city of Magna Gnucia, Here 
nourished About 400 B.a the philosopher and 
goomotoT Aiohytfta, under whom it became the 
contra of tho Pythagorean sect, At tho height of 
its greatneBs it insolently provoked a quarrel with . 
Rome (281), was saved fcu\a little hy Pyrrhus., I 
king of Eplras, but taken in 272, and retaken and ■ 
punished severely in 207 for revoltiitg to the side, 
of Hanuibal five years before, Later, it belonged 
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influence of the cadv Cniwulea 

in it On the ntnuiihrM® °f *” e «P° cr J pil0, J*w-n 

of Set her we shall not 

on the scanty fragments of a FaJcstnuftn i »^«m 
that are fonnd «W»w lutwaronidl M uj geneirt 
(Babylonian) Taignm* or as independent Pieces. 
It wahnblc that mnve of this 1 al^tlman 

version will conie to light some clny. n» 
of a few centuries bnok etiil pilots from »» ™ tl '® 

ltweetr. At present, however, thejv mmUrtmn* ar* 

iS'ill tlirit i* known. By WO 1" AM*, w J d 
Spain the Targwn htu\ begun VJ b& dimUfld fa 
public, AraWo or the national language holng j 
aahatitutod. Ik Yemen tke Anuiiaie luvgmn 6 
still used In the ancient manner, rto niotuigenmn 
standing beside the reader arat rendering verse hy 
verse, ... 

The Tsnntni of Onkolos umroweUed mu fwrt !*«>"» 

(ISIS) «uid In sttbsoquent editions; the CoUHilubiiwian 
Palralot (1B17); tho Itibho liogta ol -Antwerp {1M9I; 
and Wnlton’e Polyglot (Loud. 10571. Bustoifs edMen 
(1018-10) is vitiate* hystt el n|ita to mnl«n it tohiWIml 
Aramaic/ BaMonoltni edition (W) u the> besti till 
Ecrlinet’i wprodaotioa of tins (licrbru 188Vitn 
ran erbaitftiw essay. Tbo Tnrgutn au tha projrticts 
appears la theBomborg, Coinplutrawaih Antwerp* Bux- 
toxL and ’Wniton Biblea- Ik ia ©diUsdbyl'anV<*o -Urate 


f Brutal, XMli, vawaca ramjmraw on *ww* 

(Loud. 1872)j the ttirsrum of Onfoloswd Jonatit** oft 
the Ptntrtciuk wi 186®), by IStbcridtfB. 

TaiiTn. the southernmost town on tfaieontlraifc 
oi Europe, la n seaport of Spain, In the proving of 
Cadiz in Andalusia* an die situated 21 miles 8 Vi . of 
Gibraltar. Tie town is atill quite Moorish In aspect, 
and retains its alcazar ami battlement ml Arab 
wolIs, Acausewaycmniects 11 with ft small islimd, 
i on ivliieb are some powerful fortifications and a 
lighthouse, 135 toeb above aea-lcvel. Tunny and 
anchovy fibbing is awl Iran been fcinco Horn an times 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, but the 
preparation of leather ia algo can-led on, and Uujre 
fa a trade iu sweet oranges. Tarim, called tJuUa 
Joza by Stmbo, aviw occupied In 710 A£. by tbo 
pioneers of the Moorish Invasion, under Tarff Abfl- 
Zor'a, whence it obtained its Arabio name of 
JeZliefc-Tartf (TarlFs island), lb was taken from 
the Moslems, after an obstinate siege, in 1202, by 
Saticlio IV. of CurUIo, and Us first .Spanish gover¬ 
nor was Alonzo Perez da Guzman, oolebrnfcd in 
the Homancci-o for his valiant defence of tlio town 

__t L _ 1 . I . —1 __ U I_ irv\l Li.. 


Gough with 1800 British troops ami 700 Spaniards 
against a besieging army of 10,000 Fnmoh (Decem¬ 
ber 18U to January 18A), Pop. (1887 \ 18,20ft. 

Xnrlff (from tho town of Tan fa, whore, during 
ttw rule of the Moovb in Spain, duties woro col¬ 
lected), a table or catalogue, generally drawn up 
in alphabetical order* of the duties di a ftwluu&*, 
bounties, iS:g, charged or allowed on different 
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vcapectwc coimnavcinA policy, and on the fluctuat¬ 
ing interests and wants of the emu in unity. They 
maybe prohibitory, retaliatory, or dUfemitial j and 
may be assessed vd valorem, &c. See Customs, 
Tree Trade, Pboteotios. 

| Trn tlc. See Gibraltar. 

Tftrim ffiYer* Seo Tubkkstak (Eastern! s 
and Asia, Vol. I. p. 486. 

Tarlftt-AH. a tlrin, genzo-Khe fabrio of cotton, 
used for ladled ball-dresses, v^e, It is either finished 
I white or dyed or printed in colours. Ttunro Is the 
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chief contra of thin nintnifftcturu J (W- 

latftue am inferior. . 

Tnrlton* lUoiAim, ft fftraww down «f Queen 
' JSlhabeth'R (I ay, who died In J < j NN '. ,l . , “ l ,.°! 1 ,vh,,,rt 
wee ffttlwrcd c. woll-taiown Jewt-Wk Cq.t «)■ 

Tarn, o dept, fn tho wrath of FVmice, h«nw1«« 
on the A. by the dopta. of Avqrran wri lran-ut- 
Garonne, iweii'es It* n«me fnm dif river lwn, «n 
aflluont of tlw Gcmme. Aron. 2217 hcj. m.! pop* 
n88l)3i0,223; ()0»D 3-10,730. Tlmwirince fr hi 
General olei’fttod, find in tho soulh ftwl smith.imst 
fS fclra Jlontftgno Hoire and UiO Lacmmc biWirH« 
of the CAvenncs. Wooded momitoliw, vino elral 
MUs birauttfu) vtHeyt, aw\ teAUu « 
fog trS lire tho prinoiiuil ftMiturw of the huid- 
«2nl A coacWoratle \mi of He Hur aeo Is w.wml 
with forests, chiefly of oak and beee . J1 « * !«• 
ie for tho most part ngncuHiirol, grain. >"'«« 
iKJt&toes, oliwM., mi! rattle lipfng niiiooifst thu 
olilrfpi'oduec. Coal U mined j and wool-HiSmilna, 
sllk-splnnuig, dycin^fi tlio making of oteej gntwla, 
glase and lwttorv are local industry!!}. Jarn w 
Olviacd into four jirraiuVuwiwieiitK—AlW, < wrtwj*s 
GalUnc, and Lavaur i AIM is ,ho 

work on tho rtepfc. by BufitW (1876 -77). 

TiU'il-et-GiironilC, ft Wiiiill tlw.t i« ill}) wrath 
of France, bounded on tho Hh. by l>» d J'l ), 'vl d 
Tam. Area, W3fl wp i»..t t> 0 V' (J8HI) 2l7,nr>{li 
(1801) 200,590. The principal nror to Uio Untwin*, 
with its affluent tlie Tran ftiul Avayreii. J ho;MH - 
face is largely occupied by ptateuita, about 1«W i»«t 
in ttveraco altitude; the hiiriiest liflla do not rwo 
above 1009 feet. Tho ollnifttoln lemjwrMn. <m>m 
are rftfsod. ftl»o vino, fin It, Iwmp, Arc. t (boro 
are some manufactures of silk, pupi-r, candlw, 
and soap. The dent. In divided inU) the three 
I arrandinficnunitB of Alontiuibmi, Oiwh’bWTiiwH, nii*l 
Moisfiao j MontnnUui in llui cajntal, bvc a wr« 

, by Moulcnq 1137D-85). 

Ttu'ilonOl* ft town of AuHtrlan (JnlMii, on ibo 
\ Scrotii, 80 milos EHli. of kcnibui'g )iy lalh Vq». 
i (1600) 26,097, half being iIcwb. 

* Tanum'f a IrRiling t«wn of Ansi rimi O rUoIa. 

- CO miles 15. of Cmeow by rail lb Iiiih ft nmologinu 

• collegia ami a tlm catlimiml. P»H l * WiW i. 

Tni'O {Col oca mt mtrrorltistt. i\y Jnnx r\cufni< 
^ortL ft vlcuit of tho natuvul mm' Am'inv. of tho 
' same gmius ’ftitb tlio tJo^co (rpv.) or EOiiimn, mill 
ciiltlvatwl fer its root*, which ftro a ntliii'ipnl iirlh'lft 
' of fund in ll 10 So nth iSea IhIoiuIh. Uliey am \vu»ln*d 
1 to take away Uieir nerMIty, mirl cooked in Uio 
; bauiq wav lw«ul-lruU; they may cumi lie lmUml 
J or made into pudding. A islMMUi ifeur t» mmlo fif 
Uto. Tho plftnt \m no atalk \ broad, lawt-wbapou 
1 loaves miring from tlio root; and IJi« ilowcr 
produced In a R|>afclui. Tlio leaves ftVQ wm\ 
spluach. See Hawaii. 

> Taro fa* fit* Cards. 

’ TnrUftll. Seo IUhihe, Yol. Y. ]*. 72& 

TarpaulUu fttroug lluou at Uem\vvw v,U\tU, 
l coated with lar or j»itch to mult'r it wnterjnvm/. 
n An elttHtio pilch faun boini tin* ur Htmirino renblucrt 
n Ifl iiwul by tarpaulin makers, 
r Tni'POlnn Itoclc. Son CAWTOL 

Tarpon (Mcaalojm atlfintintH), n funrH^b irf 
i f Atnoiim belonging to tho Olupoidrv or ben jug 
1 family, is common In the wurmui AMiuitiv waim's 
t and off tlio shores of tlio Gulf hIuIpn, ami hUuIih it 
lougbivof B feet. It to sometime* vnlieil dew'fish, 
TArauluG* Siio Coknicto. 

5 Tm^qnlnhifi, tbo family uamo of livo kings 
of iUnrie, derived from tlio Ktmwui city of 'J'iu- 
i nuiuH—antl doubOewi implying tbo domination of 
cl that city over a distrind smith of tho Tiber. Tbo 
c Amt, Lucius Tar<|uiniua PrlnouH, is nuid to luivu 
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varying ftnm 8 Inches iliamctcr in targets at 
00 yards to 3 foot at 1000 yards), ami a region 
rouiul thin called ‘centra,' The accessories are 
a butt, artificially constructed or cut in tho faco 
of ft MU, to catch stray shots; a marker’ft shot' 

C ioof cell, near Ilia targets; and a range of such 
math as can lvo procured. Previous to the inaugu¬ 
rating of tlio Wimbledon meeting in 1800 all targets 
were circular, anti miulo of iron. From that year 
till 1870 inclusive they were wquaro iron plates; 
but In 1874 targets of canvas and paper stretched 
on an iron frame wore introduced, together with 
practice ab olijocta moving at various rates of speed 
and at a greater or loss distance, for which purpose 
a * vminliig-uian target* was do vised, consisting of 
a millboard figure running on wires, worked by tho 
marker in the butt, Tlicro aro also self-marking 
or autoinublo targets, constructed of several nieces, 
each of which when struck signals tho face; and 
disappearing targets, only visible to the flrer for 
very short periods of tiino, For these aud for field 
living, targets take the form of Hat wooden dummies 
shaped like mon h tun fling or kneeling, Dummies 
ore alnn used as tuvgnts for fluid artillery practice. 
Heavy guns firing on a Hon-rango generally use a 
floating target, a barrel carrying a (lag or a 0-foot 
square wooden targot on a raft. 

Tlll'ffOYiCfb or TAimowiea, a small town In 
the UitsHifUi government of Ktufl. was the Beene 
(Hay 1702) or a plot by five Polish nobles to over* 
throw the constitution of 1701. Heo Poland, 

Tltrglim (Afwvr. mpAmit, 'to speak,'whence 
tarflium/iie, ‘speakor'), the Btnromi term f *> ¥ tiro 
Amiimle versions—ofton paraphrases—of tho Old 
Testament, wldob bcenmo necDSHary when, after 
ami perhaps during tho Paly Ionian feiio, Hebrew 
began to die out oh tho popular language, and was 
su uni an ted by Aramaic (soo AnAM/KA). 

iiio origin of tho Targum itself is shrouded In 
mystery. Tho first signs of it—as an already fixed 
institution—have boon found hysomolu Reliomlah, 
vlll. H, and according to tradition Kara and his coad¬ 
jutors worn its original founders. However this 
ho, tlwro nan he no donhb that Its beginnings be¬ 
long to a comparatively early period. The Mishnn 
(q,\\) contains a number of strict injunctions 
respecting It, ami also respecting a certain guild 
of Hobuvgeuuuitt (whence * dragoman') or fin tor- 
praters, who had sprung up ns professional folio Wei's 
of threro learned men who, at a previous period, h<ul 
volunteered their norvJcos in tho translAtiou aihI 
mrapUmstta interpretation, both activities being 
Implied by tho term. At first, and indeed for many 
centuries, the Targum was nob committed to writ¬ 
ing, for tho same reason that tho ,f Oral Law' or 
Hakklwih (see Kximms) ilsolf was not at first 
Intended over to beemno fixed as a code for all 
times. In tho conrso of time, however, both lmd 
to yield to clroninstances, mid their being written 
down was considered preforahlo to their being 
utterly forgotten, of which thoro was no small 
danger. Yet a small portion only of the immense 
mass of oral Targmus that must have been pro¬ 
duced has survived. All that Is now oxtanfc are 
threo distinct Targmus on tho Pentateuch, a Tar. 
gum on the Prophets, Targmus on tho llaglo- 
graiilm—'viz. oh psalms, Job. Proverb*, the live j 
‘Magi! loth’ (Song of Hongs, llnlh, Lamentations, 
Esther, EceloHluHtGHh anotiler Targum on Esther, 
one on Chronicles, one on Daniel, and one on tha 
apocryphal pieces of lfethov. Tho most important 
or the throe Pentatoneh Targmus Is fclio ono named , 
after OnUolos, probably a corruption of Akylas I 
(AqiilIn, a proselyte, ono of Gamaliel^ pupils), 
whoso Greek vcitslrm had become so popular that 
this Aramaio version was honoured with being 
called after it. This Targum wenro to Have boon I 


originally produced among the scholar* of K. 
Akiba between 150 and 200 a.d. in Palestine, nnd 
sent to Babylonia, where it was more needed; 
whoreforo It is called BablL Ilere it was probably 
edited about SOO, and afterwards vowollcd in the 
Babylonian method. Subsequently vowelled in 
the Palestinian method, it spread from Palestine 
ovor llio world. It ia an excellent translation for 
the people, and adhere* mere closely to the Mas- 
soretlo text than any other ancient translation. 
It is useful for the exegeta, the linguist, and tho 
antiquary. 

Two other Targums on the Pentnteuoh havo 
hitherto boon known as Targnm Jonathan ben 
llzziel and Targum Jernshauni, They aro of 
PaloBtininn or Syrian growth. Jerushalmi is frag¬ 
mentary, and appeal* to be a Haggndlo supple¬ 
ment to Qnkolos. Tho Pseudo-Jonathan, by it* 
maturcr ungolology, Its abbreviations, and other 
signs, appears to he a later recension of tho Jeru¬ 
shalmi. It oannot well liavo Leon composed before 
750. As a Yorslnu this Targum ia of small import- 
ance; but it is valuable ns a storehouse of alle¬ 
gories, parables, sagas, and the like popular poetry 
of Us tmio. Its language and grammar aro exceed-." 
ingly corrupt; it Abounds, moreover, with foreign^ * 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and Arabic—terms. It 

inoutlou* Constantinople (Numbers, xxiv, 10, 24) \ 
and names Khadija and Fatima (Genesis, xxi, 2). 
It* general use lice more In tiro direction of Juwiab 
literature itself, ns well ns of archrcology and an* 
tiqulticn of tiro cftvly Christian centuries, than in 
that of a more direct interpretation of the Bible 
text Tiro Tavgum on tiro Prophets is generally 
and erroneously aaerlbcd to Jonathan ben Uzziof, 
an eminent scholar of IliUcl tiro Elder \ biro fact 
being that, except one spurions Talmudfcal passage, 
in winch mention in rondo of Ills having tvauslaied 
tho Prophets, this Targum is everywhere else, from 
tho Talmud down to the authorities of the 10th. 
oontuvy, ascribed to ono R. Joseph, president of 
the Baby Ion inn academy of Sora auoitfc $22. This . 
Taigum, while tolcmldy literal In the first—the 
historical—books, gradually becomes ft franio for 
Haggnria, which It introduces at every turn and at 
groat long the. It is considerably interpolated,, 

containing historical hita disguised, or mther 
typified, lyrical pieces of some poatlo valuo, and 
milch Messianic loro, In language and general 
manner It resembles Onkelos, which evidently lay 
before the author. 

Joseph tho Blind, to whom tiio fomgolng Targnm 
is QAcrfhad. is tho reputed author of Tnrgnnis on the 
llaglograplin. Several con buries Ho botween him 
aucl them, their date being approximately botwcon 
800 and 1000. Certain distmotione between tlio 
different books must further bo mode, TJie Tar* 
gnnro on Psalms, Job, ami Proverbs were probably 
rontampovairoous compositions due to private enter¬ 
prise In Syria. The two former are made more 
paraphrastic- than tiro last, which resembles olosely 
tlio Syriao vorsion, Tho paraphrase on tlio five 
• Megfllnth* mentions tiro Mohammedans, and Is of 
lator date; probably ono man’s work. It Is prin¬ 
cipally a collection of more or loss poetical fancies, 
traditions, and legends, to which the single verse 
In band merely secim to furnish the keynote. Its 
dlaleob lies somewhat between the East and West 
Aramaic. Tho Targum on the'Book of Chronicles 
—almost unknown until It was printed in the 17th 
eontury—also belongs to a Into period, and was 
proballly composed In Palestiua ■ Thoro are, some 
useful philological, historian], and chiefly geo¬ 
graphical hints to be gleaned from it, but nothing 
nioroj least of all can it be used cxegotically. _ A 
Persian version of a Targum on Daniel (unedited) 
is all that has Iroen discovered on that book as yefe 
It was pmbdbly composed in tho 12th century, the 
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powerful 

efH,*! 


Mdarable notorioty tliroogh being Miuuoyeu « "" ' Tl ro ftW oxtonslvO udllbiiy whin*, uflltiliu 
3 famous poisoning cuscu SSta Bobookof all sfiute, «n oh**- 

beforetlie pnlilio. ItohouW uevarw vutorvSulgoooraphioal aooioty, RneNlaii will kb- 

hands, ns f grain 1ms proved fatal to acMld, an«i ynwry wiugoub ^ R tnu ] 0 with ltiwd* 

a grains in one owe ot least were fatal to aw ail ^ t’V 0 JL r ^*rts of central Afiin. It 1 m connect*! 


European 


j T? Dfflmmts khanate, Tnalikaml \va» in miu «*»■ 

Z o?"m. S by Khokwul, ami dmo UBS U«h bum 
to ho like Russian. Soe Tuukwtan. , 

Tiro torn TaSffumtn. Tto WwjA «* TMWftttta. k ^mtol 


consaiously, bccaiwo they woro supposed to e 0 »ko - . Tim telwvl of Twuntoita. 1* tdtmtol 

fiendsfrom bell l&r. tartum ‘bell )■.}*£*** W kU 3“80' B. k& and In U4" W— 


ft*K* ‘articles Tchks, Mongois, g te ^ OT fA 

^^nv^nnrivTiru.ylis the natno under It nmy bo assumed witl. reasonable safety that 

3S* Ml belt‘of ffid^rSHltSS 

AsW aorosa Toitos dUlts to Now <lul.,ea, limy s niHmlj 


XZdZK^ tracoablo along the oMtor.i border of 

. P j ii.. „i i k^njiatca of lCagiuis Artra- iiijroteToiTesSiiialte to Now fiiiliiofti lim,, 
SrSS^nS” he^CrlnuMi, and oven the Cossack conn- ba traced across Uiwh Siwit bjr tiro diiitn of 
and Iwuee aroaa a distinction of Tavt&vy islands (tlw Vnnnanx «ni\ Kontn ^ww)0 vlikh 
into’Eurepifcii and Asiatic, But lattorly tlio almost ooutinuiiiwly links Iiwimmm with the 
name Tartarv liod a much more limited signifi- nearest point of Australia, 

j55Xi VniiT. A 0 Ln 'n.iKi-oiitJLTi mid Alfi.nm?h it noBBtmes wide Btrotelum c 


sunless abyss* as fnr below 


uiuiuiin cuumuji -*■» “I* 1 ' n — — yv 

s^gfsSstfSJsaB: ms? jTa%t«fe 

SisiM-si sKSBassss;* 

BSS£SS£MtAs S5»ssSife 


Tnrtlill. GUJSBPPfS, a celebrated Italian muri 

t llU mill -»•/«»* I To^n in liwili AII« ifuvurt, Jiiriniuij >'»tu /■“ 

cion and composer, bom at Pirnno m I na i g^irgo^tivo of a J*ucU Katrine or I«mdi Ijimttnul on a 

* At Parfoa lie rtndiidjn«*olo. ' rho M« <> f TuHmriiiJii. hlUmrln 
for tlie church, and ^equentb hr the to. M n ^ wtet i ^vo by the vary occasional tummt or 
gava nv anglor, dionld hi Iho couiho af littio Inmioiho mini- 

wcretly unU Jwee ^ A ™SLrJ mcr.n^orts and sanatoria for tlui whole imimlo of 
Padna f l»c lmd to Itake J 111. 01 !!?Australasia. Tlio tireab Lulcc Is about fl() mlliw In 

at Assisi, where he uffl-ffi! drenmfenwee. It is a peculiar fen turn of these 

violin. In 1*21 lie was allowed to rojoui liis >vSfo, i lL i lC04 . 41 -iak 4 ,k«v am fmnnl mum nu nlevnioii 


trout and salmon, as bho livers and bums of Scot* 
hud. The lakcm, notably bake St Hair, mo 


and return 
violinist ir 
honoured t 


of all time, an eminent coinnosor, and a scicutUio 3v“iT„ . . ' ' 

Writer on musical physics.’ His best-known work ^TMtn^{aT^in^nv r of ilinsn nnlv 

is the famous sonata. II TriUo del Diarnlo. Ho iiifT>o,Av<!nfc taii/llmm 

\v®a the aatUoir of A 2Wise on Jlfnm, and wrb Uio 2SJi1S& \ar ^lirihi fil U n, (l u 111111 Ilia 

dhcovererof the so-called grave h fir monies, or third 5MJ SKj^^V 1 in h- ti in ffiJSS- lL Jhlm 

or combination Bounds in sounding double atopn. for ships of fair sim Iho ihiiwmit w tliUK 


navigable for over 00 miloK^i.o. 22 uliovo Ilolmit, 


^SSSfflS 5 * “Lt *SSCL!!Li tlwcapltali Lannacatnu. tlio nurtliom city, mUmhIm 


in Moltk-e’a most cokbrnted emiicrty, which Iu» Bfc tho irood of navlgftUon on (Ha Titoiav, ’' 

raliulnn^Hobart k tba priiioipnl barbour of Tiininnniit, anil 
critical pretemlei to religion. Beo Moiiikius. j B fa ^ 10 fi 0 nthom lionrimilicrci 

Tnrmlnnt* Oftjntal of tlie MoorlBh province of TI 10 Launcoston imrt lifts boon imprnvcni liy unjilg* 
Sus, onthe Bus Biver, about 40 miles from the sqo. iug so 03 to admit of largo ocuftu htoamere morning 
Fop. 8500. at its wharves. At lfimi Bay linilinumao for 


mg bo 03 to admit of large ocuau hteamere mmmug 
at its wharves. At lbuu Bay hnvliourago for 

' l>y a brei * 


TasUltaud, or Tasucent, the capital of Jorge vessels has been soeumd 


breakwater* 


Husstaa Turkestan* stmuls 300 miles to tho NE. 1 ami on that portion of the coast-line (the north 


TARRAGON 

rotancil at Romo 01G-578 n.c. p ami to Jiavo eon- 


and lw*t king of Koine* was a callable but intoler¬ 
able despot, the chief events or whoso roign are 
given at ItuMB (Vol. VIN. p. 787). See Lucjiiktia. 

I’lUTftffOU, an aromatic plant [Artemisia 
Ih'acunculm • sea Wormwood) used for flavouring 
vinegar, sauces, &c. 

TniTUffonu, a seaport of Spain, cbiof city of 
th« modem province of Tarmgoim, situated on the 
Mediterranean shore, at the mouth of the Prnn- 
coli, 00 mllas W. of Barcelona by mil, Tho upimr 
and older town is irrogular and dirty, and is girdled 
with miiiiiarlB i the lower iR regular and open, and 
dofended by two forts. The (}otlilc cut liedral datos 
from about 1120, The iiuluHtvU's arc spinning ami 
weaving (chiully in Milk, also in juto), felt and luce 

a making. But of nmoh greater importance is tho 
nng and transport trade. The animal tonnage 
liua that enter loaches half A million, and the 
imporlH and ox ports reach over thirty mill ion jmetaa 
respectively, Pop. (1887) 27,22,1. Tarragona, the 
Homan f«rmco 9 ,wus the capital of the Roman 
proYluco of Turmaouonsis. Among tho Roman 
antiouiticH aro tho remains of an ntnpliillioatrt, 
which haa boon used u» u quarry ; a magnificent 
aquaducb, still used, 00 foot high and 700 feet 
long \ ami near the town the Tower of tho Sclplna, 
nmoh decayed. Tarragona was talcon by storm by 
tho French under ftuchot in 1811, but in August 
1818 its for Lid cations woro blown up hy him wlion 
nnalilo longer to hold out agaiimt tho English, 

Tarrytowil, a village of Now York, on tho 
Hudson, 21 miloH hy rail N. of Now York City. It 
Jms some manufactures, Oloso hy Major Andr6 
was captured in 1780 j and two miles to tho smith 
Washington Irving spout his lcwt years, and thero 
lies burlod. Pop. (1800 ) 3001. 

Tui'hIiIkIi, probably the hauio as Tarlcssits, tho 
Latin form for the Greek name of a city ami 
oiii|i«irIuni of tho Plmmlelans in Spain, noar tho 
mouth of tho Gmulalmiivlr, bub used of tho wholo 
region—suliHuquontly lenown as Andalusia (n.v.). 
It is frequently men tinned in Scripture. Hpaaking 
of Tyro, Ezekiel (xxvil. 12) Haya— 1 Tnndiinh was 
thy moroliaub hy reason of tho multitude of all kinds 
of Holies j 1 notably thero woro lime groat fisheries 
of tunny and umrtuna, and rich mines of silver amt 
other metals. Others contend that Tarshinh was 
simply Tarsus | amt some have thought a purb of 
Yoiiion was meant, near Uphlr ( q. v.). 
Tarsia-worlc* Soo Inlaying, 

TnrfllpoN, a small Australian honey-sucking 
marsupial, of tho family PhaliuigistkLn, aWut the 
sizu of a mouse. Bee Marsupials, Pjialanueh, 
Tuvrur, nnciontly otilef city of Cilicia, amt 
one of the most ini|K>rtant in Asia Minor, on tho 
river Cyrinuft, 12 miles from tho sen, in the midst 
of a productive plain. It was a great omporlum 
for the trollhi carried on between Syria, Egypt, and 
the central region of Asia Minor. In the time of 
tho Romans two great roads led from Tarsus, one 
north Across tho Taurus by tho 1 Ciliclan Gates, 1 

tll-1.1 ll.A flflinu Jlrltlf' A >t llU (llA i A mmitnii I 


and 1 By Hun Gutow.* Tarsus, which was sacred to 
Jhuil Tam, aud is thought by boiiio to have boon 
foiuidod hy Sennacherib 000 D.C., was probably of 
Assyrian origin, but tho first historical mention of 
it occurs in tho Anabasis of Xenophon, wlioro it 
figures as a wealthy and populous city, ruled by a 
prince tributary to Persia. In the time qf Alex¬ 
ander tho Great it was governed by a Persian satrap \ 
it next passed under the dominion of the Bolencidm, 
and finally became tho capital of the Roman pro- 


TARTARIC ACID G9 

viuco of Cilicia (60 B.O.), At Tarsus Antony 
received Cleopatra, when, as Aphrodite, she 
sailed un tho Cydnue, with magnificent luxnry. 
Under tho early Roman emperors Tarsus was as 
renowned for its culture as for its commerce, 
Strabo placing it, in respect to its zeal for learning, 
above even Alliens anil Alexandria. The natives 
woro vain and luxurious ; a Moslem general estl- 
mated their nunibor at 100,000, Weaving goats' 
hair was tho staple manufacture. It was the 
birthplace of tho apostle Paul (q.v.), who received 
tho greater part of his education here > tho Stoic 
Anti pa ter and tho philosopher Athonoaorus were 
also natives, and hore the Emperor Julian was 
hurled. Gradually, during the confusions that 
accompanied the clocllno of tho Roman and 
Byzantine power, it came into the hands of 
the Turks, awl, fell into comparative decay; 
but oven yet this modern, squalid, and ruinous 
city, under the name of Tarso or Terms t has a 

S ornmncnt population of 7000, ami a pop. of 
0,000 in winter, and expoits com, cotton, wool, 
gall-nuts, wax, goats’ hair, skins, hides, &c, 
Tartftiu Boo Highlands, 

Tartar* a mixture of bltartrale of potash and 4 
tartrate of lime, is a deposit formed from wine, and 
known in its crude form os Argol (q,v.) t .The 
name, given by tho alchcmiHts, Is usually referred 
to Gr. lartaros ; hub some derive it from Arab, 
Uw'dt •diegs. 1 For Cream of Tartar, &c., see 
Taiitaiuu Acid, I r or tartar on the tootli, see 
Dkntistuy \ for tartar omotic, Antimony, 

# Tnrtnrlo Acid* Caii^OHUCOOH),, exists 
free or in combination with bosoa In Uie fruits and 
juices of nmny plauta In the rowan, gropo, and 
plno-appla it gives a aulwicid flavour. The aum- 
niorcial Rourco is tartar, which 1b boiled with chalk, 
and the jiiBolublo tartrate of lime 1b removed, by 
straining. On treatment with sulphuria add and 
purification, tartaric add Is obtained in the form 
of large transparent, prism at lo cry stain, which are j 
readily soluble in water. They possess a pleasant 
add taslo, and the aolution reddens litmus. AY hen 
rubbed in tho dark the crystals bcaoiuo luminous. 
When tartaric acid is heated it molts, forming tho 

tin 
iofl 

acid, acotono, auiT oarbouio acid bdng Among tho 
number* 

Besides tho tart ado acid of commerce ihore 
arc others, isomeric with tho above, known to 
chemists. These differ mainly hi tho power of 
deviating tho piano of Polarised Light (q.v.) to 
the right or tho Juft. Tho ordinary acid (loviittes 
It lo the right, and another deviates it to the left, 
bo that when mixed in equal proportions and dis- 
Hulvod tho solution has no action on polarised 
light at all Such a compound exists in fifttiire, 
and is known as raccmio acid It gave rise to 
many important researches and discoveries, owing 
to iu similarity to tartarlo acid, except in Us 
being inactive to polarised light. To Pasteur Is 
duo the above explanation of Us peculiar 'be* 
hftviour. Tartaric aoid U largely used in dyeing 
and calico-pHnting, and in tho manufacture or 
oorntod waters and confcotions. Being a dibasic 
acid (sgo Acids), It forms a largo number of salts, 
many of which aro Important. £i tart rate of 


-XV in IIOVU) (living »1 HI* IR¥IU«IK DVUH| in ilvunvYiivvq. 

os a baking powder. Medicinally ft U a useful 
purgative, and is a favourite domestic remedy for. 
clearing the blood in spring-time. ' TaHarated iron 


which, when dissolved in sherry, eouatitutea Ivou 
>vinc. Tartrate cf potam and antimony^ Or tariff 
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Dv Baas explored the strait which divides the con’ 
tinent from Tasmania, and which was named after 
the adventurous doctor. Curiously enough, while 
the early explorers Ignored tins dividing atrip of 
water, tliBv imagined ft north nud south dividing 
e t re a m winch cub Australia into sections, and it 
was over tho portion to th* eaat of tins imaginary 
stream that Holland for some years boasted of a 
shadowy sovereignty. . 

Subsequent to the discovery of 1042 Tasmania 
was visited by French and Engli®h explorers iu 1772, 
1773, 1777 (Captain Cook’s third and last expedi¬ 
tion), 1789,1702 [when Lieutenant Bligh, notorious 
for the mutiny of ills crew, paid ids second visit), 
1703, 1704, 1708, and 1802. On the 12 th September 
1803 the first settlement was made by Lieutenant 
Bowen, acting under instructions from Governor 
King of New South Wales. Tasmania was the 
second colony founded in Australasia, that of Now 
South Wales (or Port Jnchson) having been 
founded fourteen years before. The flrat settle¬ 
ment in Victoria was made by Tasmanian colonists 
in 1834-37, and Tasmania may therefore claim tho 
honour of being the mother of Victoria. For many 
years sheep-farming was the principal industry, 
The merino stiid-Bncep, for which tho colony Is 
now renowned, are possibly the direct descendants 
of the Jambs, originally drawn from the royal stud 
at Kew, imported^In 1820. These sheep have been 
exported to other colonies continuously for many 
years, and with n value for one year of £00,743; 
slid as much os 1126 guineas has been realised as 
the prioe of one Tam, 

whaling In the south seas was largely earned on 
from Hobart for boi«o yearn. In 1848 thirty-eight 
whalers sailed from Hobart, mid in I860 twenty* 
three | but by 1801 Hobart's whalers had dwindled 
down to two, though whales in that southern region 
have not died out. 

While Tasmania has made relatively immense 
strides since 1800 as an agricultural colony, the 
industry that has most stimulated the hope of her 
people is mining. From shore to shore gold, 
silver, tin, copper, coal, and many other minerals 
are found, sometimes In wide-spread fields, at other 
times in more restricted areas. Gold-mining com¬ 
panies now number ninety (exclusive of alluvial 
mining). Tin-mining companies are sixty-two in 
number, and silver companies over 320; ami tho 
tapping of the numerous and very rich Bilvev-iumes 
of Mounts Zeehau and Dun das by the railway from 
the port of Strahan (completed In 1800) was ex¬ 
pected to double or treble the output of mineral 
wealth, Tasmania now supplies all her coal re¬ 
quirements from local sources, and since 1882 has 
a large surplus for export. Gold in any quantity 
was only obtained in 1807, and tin, first discovered 
in 1871, was not found In quantity for export 
until 1874. Sapphires of largo size (no to 920 
carats) and excellent quality, together with 
topazes, cat's-eyes, anil rircons, are now being 
mined with success on the Blue Tier. 

Another industry that has been largely developed 
is fruit-growing; orchards have increased in area 
from 0717 acresm 1881-82 to 10,345 acres in 1800-01. 
In 1880 Tasmanian apples were first sent in quan¬ 
tity to England in tho cool chambers of the mail- 
steamers s 30,000 buslials were eent in that year. 
40,000 in 1800, 140,000 in 1801, and 240,000 in 
1802, 

Tasmania (as Van I)Ionian ’a Land) was originally 
a venal settlement, In 1852 transportation to this 
colony was abolished: and now all traces of the 
convict element have died ont, In i860 Tasmania 
waa the first colony of Australasia to rcoelvo 
the privileges of local representative govern¬ 
ment. .The population in 1881 was 110,705) 
in 1801 it had increased (by 27 per cent) to 


TASSO 

140,007. In 1871 thoro wiw no railway in Tas¬ 
mania; in 1801 thoro were ton govornmont 
lines completed aggregating 472 J»iius, iiiul two 
private lines aggregaSng 40 miles. 1 olugmpli 
offices in 1871 wore fourteen, with 241 miles of 
wire ; in 1800 that Were 104 oJilccB, and 2701 iniltm 
of wire. Government schools increased from J3U 
in 1871 to 240 in 1800. Further Increases are 
tabulated us follows i 

197 !• iwt. 

Hovenuo.. * * * 

ltauk<lopos1lH.. US8.000 

Savina*bank (kpouHe.. 217.418 521,250 

Export#..... 740 ,M 1,1*981 

^Viywh^h. tomjRga . 107,271 

Outwards, u .. 108,880 475,020 

Acres In cultivation..... 840/151 517,17-1 

Slieop.. 1,010,250 

.. 02,803 81,710 

Hoads.2,010 miles. 0,569 uilli'H. 

Fublio Vcbt.~U\ 1871 tho publio debt wan 
£1,310,200, and in 1800 £0,4*2,800 (including 
£1,100,600 paid for tho Tasmanian Main Linn Hall¬ 
way Company's line, which was guaranteed by Urn 
state to the ox ton b of £32,500 nor annum). 

Soo, bosldus ofltoial statistics nml pnrliitimmtiiry pnperx, 
James Bonwiok, The Lost Tasman tan Jim t? (1HH-I); Jim, 
Fenton, History of Tasmania jlHHTO) AY. T. May. Tas¬ 
mania as It /$ (1H80); JL M, Johmton, 
wan fa (Hobart, 1888); XL Ling lloth. The Abor(lfinrn uf 
Tasmania (1800) | Louisa A. MoraUth, Lust tfrnra of 
Husk Friends (Flowcm, Fruits, and ImrooU) in 7W* 
mania (1801)) Croaufc’s Vni/aue to Tasman itt, tfr.w &n« 
land, «te. <a 1771-72 (tram by II. .Ung lloth, VM). 
For map, sec Booth Auhtuama. 

Ttismimiuii Devil* Hoo Dasyujik, 

Tasman Sen, tho name accepted by tho 
Admiralty in 1801 for the ecu. bolwmm Now Zmi- 
laml, the IslundM to tho north‘West of Now Zealand 
on the one hand, ami Australia and Tmoimnin ou 
the other. 

Tussle* James (1735-00). Bco Gem. 

Tasslsurton, tho capital of Bhutan ( ij, v.). 

Tasso, Berxari>o, now chiolly rcimmuberotl uh 
the father of tho great Torquato, wiw, lunvovnr, 
hold in high esteem ah a pout in hi* own day. Horn 
at Venice in 1403, be belonged to an llluhtrimw 
family of Bergamo, who had hold the jul min (Mira¬ 
tion of tho poets in Italy and other coimlrioN, ami 
hence show in their avmoviul lyniriimn a pimt-hnvn 
and tho skin of a badger (tow), nr which fur Urn 
post-horfictf' frontlote wuro nrndu. Jlcrnanlo, left 
an orphan, studied at Pnduu. whore ho gained ihq 
friendship of the famous CiutUmd lluutliu, the then 
Oracle of litorary toato, and, becoming ucornlary 
of Guido Bang on o, was Hunt to Franco (HEW), 
Horo ho entered the service of Uundo, daiiglilor of 
Louis XII. of France, wife of Ercolo If, d'Enh*, 
lyigiimg Duke of Ferrara, and mother of I km 
Alfonso and Leonora d'Esio wluwo inllmmcn wris 
to bo ho grout on tho future destiny of Hmimrdn’u 
famous son. A few years later wo iiml him In the 
service of Sunscvoiino, prlnco of Haleruo, wlmni 
ho followod iu many travcla, joining with him Uui 
expedition of tho emporor, Charles V., against ttio 
lu nisi an piratoe in 1036, and vini Ling Hindu, 
Flanders, aiul Franco a second time, 

Horuimlo's literary productions had hm\ oliiclly 
lyrical, of tuo bombastical nud hyperbolic type 
aueoted by the imitutors of Fetrarclu bo had lid- 
Jowecl the movomont iniulo at tliin time lo admit 
Italian verse to Latin metrical form,. Ham 
sovorino Bottled on 1dm a ponatou and allowed 
him to retire to Sorrento, Lliuru to dedicate liiiimelf 
to tJm composition of au opio poem, tho subject. 
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west), tw well <is on the cast, north-cunt, and south 
coast! thoro aro many harbours for small craft. 
The west coast has Lett one harbour worthy of 
the name—Mucqnuric Harbour, a nobto shcot of 
water fed by the Cordon ami other stream*, but, 
lilco the rlvor-ports of tliu north, a bar harbour, 
iW|iiiri?tg an expenditure of eonie £180,000 in 
dredging tho mouth, &o. before it wiU admit vessels 
of largo tonnage. 

Tho cUavaatar of the soil veuios very considerably. 
In the north-western, north -ojis torn, midland, and 
etmth-onstom divisions, whore Botfcloinout has 
mostly taken place, tho plains and valloya have 
been onrlchad by ox tensive outbursts of basalt with 
fioeompaiiylng tuffs, which have produced a vary 
rich chocolate soli. Haro tho fiRsnoiatloiiR aro thofio 
of the ancientTertiary hiko syatoms, Towards the 
oxtromo west ami south granites, motainorphio 
mica, ami quavtansQ sohiatn, with overlying slates, 
grits, and limestone of Ciimhrn-Hilnrlan age. ro- 
appear again ami again in antlollnal and synclinal 1 
lidgcs which troml north and south. These rooks 
may also he seen following tho south aoast and 
evidently occupying nearly all that extensive 
mountain-region to the south of tho rlvor Ilium, 

The western vegetation as compared with that 
of the oast proHontH as marked a contrast as do tho 
pvovaUiug rooks upon which it flourishes. The 
most remarkable trees aro the Eucalypti*. Many 
of these aro known to exceed 280 feet in height, 
with a girth of from 40 to 00 feet, and ono is 
mentioned whoso height was estimated at 830 
loot. Iiudy Vroiikllii's tree, near Ilobarfc, is 
stated to have a olroimifoionco of 107 feet at a 
knight of 4 feet from tho ground. These Euca¬ 
lypti ha vo a subs tan tint vahio as timber-trees, 
and a considerable trade Is dono in tho haul-worn! 
boards, palings, <Kta. sawn or split from them. But 
tho most valuable trees aro the blackwoud, linen 
pine. King William pino, ami musk, all of which 
furnish highly ornamental woods that aro begin¬ 
ning to niako their way in tho English market. 
Tho most picturesque trees of a Tasmanian laud- 
wmpe aro the magnificent tree-fcrus that lend tho 
glories of tropical foliage to many a stream and 
gully, and tho wattle, with its delicate and fragrant 
niimosa-Hko bloom. It !h worthy of note that all 
Tasmanian trees and shrulw aro ovoigreoiiH. 

This/««««, like tho /»»■«, of ToBinanla is ftlmoab 
identical with that of Australia. Of the forty-nix 
species of terrestrial mammals inhabiting the 
island two bn long to tho Monotroniata, of which 
order the platypus or omlthorhyuolms is tho most 
renmrlcahlu. Thoro are twenty-sovon Toprosonta- 
Uvuh of the Mamnplalla or pouched animals, nine 
of which uro peonltar to Tasmania, the most re¬ 
markable of thuBO being the Tusnmnian devil (rco 
lUxYfMlS) and the hymna-liko native tiger (see' 
Tjiyjaoinh). The bats bavo four roproaoiitutlvcs. 
Of rodent* there are thirteen, of which the most 
coiiHpianous 1 b the common water-rat or yellow- 
bellied musk-vat (Ilydmnya chry*ogu$icr) t Com¬ 
paratively few birds aro peculiar to tho colony, 
thongh there aro in all 187 indigenous species. 


uiiq rnn pi lh iiiifeiK vhijiij 

four of pigomin, nino of snipe and ourlow, ten of 
pi avow, and fcwolvo of black swans, Capo Barron 
goofto, ami wild (luck. Vox tho opiouro tlioro is tho 
wattle-bird (family Molvpliaghlm). Roptilos are 
few and not of a deadly character. Thoro are 
three sualces i tho tiger or banded snalco (IIoplo* 
ccphttlw ouritts), the copper-headed snako (77. 
Buncrlnts), and tho whip-snako (77. coronoides). 
All those aro in a grantor or less dograo poisonous, 
and 'human bolngs arc occasionally oitton, but tho 
death of n human being from snake-bite has not 
occurred for many years. Tlioro arc seven toon 
specie* ot UwmU> all small and harmless \ and at 


taro Intervals a small scorpion (probably just 
imported) is met with. Sea nnu fresh-water 
ilshcB (including the bctou species of salmon, 
buIi non-trout, and trout brought from tho United 
Kingdom and successfully acclimatised) num¬ 
ber 213 species, about ono-third of which aro 
good edible ilsJi. It is known that largo shoals of 
sand smelts, sprats, and anchovies appear upon 
the coasts at regular e orisons, but because of tho 
look of proper appliances to catah thorn, these 
esoa|K} capture. And. in the absence of proper 
curing establishments, largo quantities of such iieh 
05 are caught have boon wasted at times, although 
there has been, and is, a ready market for them 
In Australia, the trumpeter and other ftehefi of the 
Tasmanian waters being unknown in tho warmer 
regions of tho north. 

Natives (in tho sense of aborigines of Tasmania) 
thoro arc none. There are a few half-castes, the 
descendants of European sealers by native fin*, 
and these aro found with one exception on the 
islands of Bass Strait; but the aboriginal Tas¬ 
manian lms died out—the lost njalo in I860, the 
last female in 1870. It is probable that there 
wore novor more than 8000 of these pooplo. It Is 
certain that they were a very inferior race, and it 
was a logical) if cruel, consequence of their contact 
with Europeans that tlioy should disappear off the 
earth. That they wore inferior oven to the low 
order of humanity found on tho mainland is proved 
by the comparative poorness of their resources for 
BUntainiug oxistouco: the Tasmanian wna as far 
behind tho Pari do Islanders in regavd to clvllisur 
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the 10th century. Tho Tasmanian was a savage, 
suspicions, treacherous, and untamable. He first 
camo into collision with tho early Irenoli cxplorors. 
Blood contlmiod to ilow during tho racial war 
waged bo two on tho natives and the early British 
settlors. Bub ibis was nob quite a wav of oxter- 
min alien; In 1830 an effort was mode to save the 
mco i tho remainder of them were induced to come 
into a settlement whore tlioy wore carefully pro* 
vhlod for. with tho untoward result that slowly out 
surely this remnant of a pooplo died out* 

Tho climate Is peculiarly temperate and genial. 
Tho difference bob we on tno moan temperature of 
Bummer and winter is 1C 4 , The meteorological obser¬ 
vations of Hobart give a maximum of Qo‘8 against 
02*2 recorded at Greenwich, anti a minimum of 32*0 
against 10’8. It in cooler on the liills, and It is 
more equable at other places in tho plains, notably 
at Circular Hoad, whore the maximum has never 
risen above 78° or the minimum fall on below 84*. 
Bnow is very rarely seen except on tho mountains. 
Tho rainfall varioe ooimidorably in different local¬ 
ities, A moan of thirty-five to forty years gives a* 
tho result for Hobart 22*03 indies \ on the east,, 
coast ami some parts of the midlands it is probably 
less* on the north-west and north-etust, where 
tinitar-clad hills more abound, it is greater; and 
on tho west coast, whero the prevailing wind off the 
Southern Ocean ineots a barrier of rang® often 
clothed with forest to their summits, it is greatest of 
all, Tho average for tira Island as a whole may be 
put down at something like that of England ; but 
tlio amount of, ami«Umo recorded in Tasmania is 
vary materially In excess of that of Great Britain. 


oxtromos of heat and tela lose trying than in the 
motlior-oonntry. mi , T 

Tasmania was discovered-in 1842 by Abel Jans 
Tasman (o. 1802-50), who was despatched by Antony 
Van Diemen (1693-1845), governor-general of the 
Dutolrsettlement In Batavia, on an expedition in 
scorch of the ‘Great South Land,* Until 1768 it 
wns regarded as a portion of N6w Holland (or Aus¬ 
tralia); but in that year Lieutenant Flindera ana 
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delighting Italy and all Knvopc, w one of tUo 
most imUietio in literary history, nml one which 
may well In tercet poaterity.eveu witlioub the 
romance of hia Bnppoaed posalon for the Princess 
Leonora, a passion bo often alluded to by later 
poets (especial Jy Goo the, Goldoni, and Bvvon). 
There eeetivB to be no positive proof that the uii- 
hapnv poet nourished any other sentiment for tho 
princess than that of the respectful devotion, 
admiration, and gratitude natural towards such a 
patroness. Certainly no manifestation of pro- 
fiinnptnons love for the priueoss was the cause oE 
ilia imprisonment: all contemporary accounts of Jus 
state point to hie insanity, bearing the character of 
religions mania. But doubtless whatever may 
have been tho nature of his foldings to Leonora 
her death jn H581 must have been a now grief to 
him, During her fatal Illness Tasso writes front 
prison to her chaplain t 1 If my Lady Leonora is 
better, as it comforts mo to believe, and I greatly 


bewailed in verse, because of I know nob what 
*taoib repugnance of my mind. 1 

Duke Alfonso had been repeatedly petitioned to 
set Tasso free. Tho cruel contrast between his into 
and the dally growing fame of Ills great poem 
{which Uatl been reprinted nix times in a few 
months) hod greatly excited popular interest. 
At length in duly 1586, by tbe intercession of 
the Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga, Tasso was liberated, 
and at once left FcvnuUj never to return. Ho 
followed bis new patron to Mantua, where he 
remained a year, and where he wrote a tragedy, 
Torrmnondo, his only and not very successful 
effort of that kind. Broken in health and spirits, 
he began again his restless wanderings from town 
to town, spending, however, most of those later 
years in Home and Naples, where ho tried in vain 
to recover from his mother’s relatives bo me part of 
her inheritance, or from the government Ms father’s 
confiscated estates. He was, however, helped and 
protected .by ninny kind friends and patrons 
engRT to sliow honour to so great and unfortunate 
q genius. He busied himself in rewriting hia 
great epic, according to the modifications proposed 
by Ms numerous critics; ho tried to observe more 
strictly the cl ns sic unities and historical accuracy, 
to remove profane episodes and to treat more or 
religion and theology. The result, a poor opectro 
of lus living masterpiece even the style and verso 
being inferior, was published under tho name 
Gcrusalemmc ConquisMa (Home, 1503, in 4to), 
and dedicated to 'Tasso's latest natron, Cardinal 
CJnzio Aldobr&nriml, nephew of Pope Clement 
VIII. By this pope ho was summoned to Koine to 
bo crowned on tho Capitol as poot-lourente, like 
Petrarch. Tho ceremony, however, uever took, 
place, for on Tasso’s arrival in the pnpnl city his 
already weakened health became worse, and lie 
retired to the care of the monks of Bant 1 Onofrio, a 
quiet convent on the Jauicuhun, where, resigned 
and peaceful, ho breathed his last on tho 26th April 
1695. 

Tasso, although not the Just great poet that 
Italy has. produced, is certainly tho last whose 
I nil nonce made itself felb throughout Europe, and 
liifl Jei'usalcm is tho culminating poetical product 
of hia age* as Dante's Divine Comedy and Ariosto’s 
Orlando are of the two preceding centuries. In our 
own literature we find traces of lus Influence not¬ 
ably in Miltou. His grunt poem is, like himself, a 
typical product of his time, with its blind idolatry 
i of clnasio forma conflicting with newly-revived 
religious superstition and bigotry, but exempt from 
the current defects of hy|H)crisy, affectation, and 
licentiousness. As Betteuibriai says: * One thing 
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Tomo had, which tow in his lime possessed, a groat 
heart, and that made of him a turn and great pnofc, 
and a most unhappy man.’ Tho sincere fervour of 
his piety and purity of his lifo are testified by Ills 
own writings and by his ooiitenmorarfivi. ’JiuW* 
intention \va& to create in IiIk Jcnmdnn a great 
religious epic, his theme was to bo tho triumph of 
tho warriors of tho Cross in the fimt Grusmie, 
and His horn M'lU* to bo Godfrey of Bouilimii 
their coinniAiidor, his material to Imi taken from 
llhtorla belli saori verimnm, by Tyviuu l Havel, 
1660-64). With tho history of his nominal hero 
tho poet has entwined fictitious chumctore and 
episodes, and it is thow> cicntUms whiwli give 
vitality to HIh work. Tim melodious verson,, in 
which he has sung tho loves of tlm fair Knniula 
and tho warlike CCoriudn and tho beauty and wllm 
of tho enchantress Armidn, still Hvo on tlm lips of 
tho Italian people—verses whoso anlhorridp Huemcd 
to tlm diseased auuscumca of pmir Tasso a siu to be 
repented. 

Tasso's earliest biographer wpw ]m personal 
friend, the Neapolitan G. Mango, tlm huiuo Manzo 
whom Milton visited in Naples, and to whom lu» 
dedicated a Latin poem. Thta friend thus dc* 
scribes Taaflo’s appoaranco (Vita di *J\ 

W9 ): 'Ho was of tell stature mid well projmr- 
tionert, ins complexion of pevtoefc wUHmmss, Um 
colour of his thick linir ami board lutwean dark 
and fair, his head largo, his forelmnd Kipmre, \m 
eyebrows and ladies black, liltt cm liugu and 
blue, his nose aquiline, bin lip# tliiu and pate, 
and his limbs so ngllo that he yielded to iiouo 
in fencing, ridlug, and Jousting.’ More com¬ 
plete than any biography is tho picture which Is 
given of his outer and inner )ifo In his coplouH 
correnpondonco in Ids dialogues and various pm»o- 
works, whore ho remain hlinself ns a most facile 
and eloquent proso-wri ter. 

Among Taauo’s many com n mutators nml orllltm wo 
find hi* groat contemporary, Galileo { hod tho Srritii di 
Critita hitmen a cli (bililea, Turin, lHK'.l). Thu oavlbmt 
oomploto edition of tho Ocnm femme Liwnttn 1 h that of 
Boima (Korrarn. 1681, 4to); tliu VRfc uiodurn rupriutn 
aro those at Alodona (1808) and at Florence (18811). 
Translations of thoJmuttfefU havu buou inado Into many 
latiguagas \ fa English tha must (iuuouh ft tliafc of Fulrfus 
(1000: now ocL by If. Slorloy, 1601); others aro by Hunt, 
Hromlhoad, llobrarUon, Smith, AVlffon, ami ttiv ,1. K. 
James <1808 1 now od. 1HB4). Thu most coimiMu bio 
graphy is tho Vita 41 by HornHul (Jhiiuo, 178:1, Ho; 
reprinted Juorenoo. J8/58) ; ntoro recent is St tut it #u *J\ 
Tam> by Forrmal lltiNsano (I860). Sue hIho Tjihhii'ii 
Jotters and proao writings (edited by UuaiU, 1HCII, 671; 
D'Ovidio, Siujtji Grliici (1870), nml (Jorradi, )*' Infer Mila 
di Turn) 11881); Lctlcralura Italia tut, by Huttomhrlui 
(Jinploa, 1887); Coure de JAUMdnrr tb I.umartluv 
(1803); Life of Sktsuo, by Blaok (Kdin. IHlO); Ufa 
of f, TaatOi by Doan Allunau (Iiviul, I860, Homuwhat 
Antlmintcd); and Alias* E. J. llaHoll, 3 'omw (KoioIkii 
C laarifis aories, 1882), 

Taste, one of tliu special souses (see Hi5N«A* 
TlQN). Tho parts of tlm mouth allected by 
sapid substances are the siirfuce and sides of the 
tongue, tho roof of the mouth, and tho onlnuim In 
tho pliamix. Tho mucous membrane Is invented 
by stratified smianums epithelium, which, over 
the surface of Hie ton gnu, covers Utile vnwnlav 
promotions termed papilloJ, One can m\ tlm 
papUlni of tho hides and upper part of llm longue 
with tlie naked eye* m Utile sharp or mu muni 
projections i tho latter, thickly oliiHlered at tlm 
ti]> and. sides, may appear, if tlm system is out of 
order, aa llttlo red points like those of \\ straw- 
bony. In tho cab triho tho paplllm are hard and 
curved haokwards into Dm Jinnitii, so that llm 
animal can use tho tongue ns a serauev to rmuovti 
the fioBli from tho Ijouch of Its proy. Tho pointed 
papulte ave termed 1 filiform,’ and one In re pro* 
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that, if a substance Him sugar ho BimpW placed 
in tlio mouth and allowed to dwBolvo, Its taato 
Ja only faintly evident, If, however, the juices 
of tilo mouth, sweetened by the sugar, be rubbed 
Into the mucous membrane l>v moving the tongue 
against the palate, the sensation Is greatly lntensi- 
lied. Ono invariably 'smacks tho ll\» J in trying 
to appreciate tho Qualities of a taste, and obtains 
in this way its maximum effect. 

A ft . 

most 

smell • wo 'couhi nob distinguish thorn except by 
the tonguo itself, and we Imvo in these the prime 
taste sensations of sweet, salt, bitter, and add, 
Meat, wines, and fruit aro smolfc, not tastcd | ami a 
bad cold dulls oar appreciation of theso articles of 
diet. To the prime tasto sensations already men* 
tioned may bo added perhaps alkaline, astringent, 
and nietauio tastes, bub when all Is told this organ 
yields us rough results when oompared with smell, 
sight, or hearing, whereby hundreds and thousands 
of shades of quality are readily perceived in the 
odour of flowers, the lights from coloured objects, 
and tlio sounds from an orchestra. Tlio various 
taste sensations are nob equally produced on stimu¬ 
lating the whole of the gustatory area, and ludeod 
eaoh taste seems to have some special locality at 
which it is most acutely felt. If wo take a piece 
of quassia or a hop-leaf and chow it ( wo shall at 
first be unconscious of taste, and it is only when 
the juice of the mouth laden with theso bittor 
principles passes to the back of the mouth that the 
taste is feit at all, This la why we drink hour in 
the draught, and do nob sin it like wine. The 
sweet or acid wluo is tasted best by the front part 
of the tongue, while the bitter beer is only appre¬ 
ciated as it iB going down the throat. As in the 
other Bouses^ anything that stimulates the gusta¬ 
tory nerve gives rise to a scnsntlon; and although 
sapid particles effect this best of all, electrical or 
oven mechanical stimuli have bo mo effect. If we 
place a piece of zinc And copper on tlio tongue, mid 
join them so os to give riso to a feeble current, or 
still better* if a slight Interrupted olaotrioai current 
be passed through the mucous mombrone of the 
tongue, metallic saline tastes are produced. These 
are possibly due to eloctrolvtio changes and nob 
to direct stimulation, though this is loss likely to 
bo the case with the induced currents, equally 
powerful In the production of sensation. It is 
often stated that a sharp tap on the tongue pro¬ 
duces a sweet or saline taste; this Is, however, an 
experiment which often fails. If we rub the bfick 
and Bide of the tonguo with the Anger tip we shall 
hardly fail to notice a hitter taste, and it is prob¬ 
able that we shall question the cleanliness of the 
finger used. A scrupulously cleaned glass rod gives 
rise, however, in equal measure to the same sen¬ 
sation, and we aro forced to concludo that tlio 
mechanical stimulus of tlio rod calls forth that 
taste which lias its scat in tins book of the mouth 
and tongue. 

Onr knowledge of what really takes placo when 
an external agency affects the senses, sets up a 
nerve-motion which travels to fcho brain and there 
induces a sensation, is very limited. Perhaps in 
the case of hearing our knowledge is most precise, 
and there are grounds for believing that the sound¬ 
waves mechanically set in motion appropriate 
stniotuTes within the oar, just os a note snug 
before the piano will cause certain of its strings to 
vibrate. The light affects the eye in a manner at 
which we are at present only guessing \ bub it 
can be said that our dlfleronfc colour sensations 



ami we have outside the body media aapuhJc of 
vibrating at different periods, and tlio kind of 
vibration determines tho kind of sensation pro. 
duccd, As to taste and smell, until lately noth, 
ing whatever was known which would explain in 
any rational way their production, when Row¬ 
lands, Lothor Moyer, ami MeudoJcMV discovered 
what is termed tho Periodio Law in chemistry, it 
occurred to tlio author of this article to see if this 
law holds good fur taste and smell j this was found 
to bo tlio case (see Proceedings ui the ltoyal Noduty 
of Edinburgh, 188C-80; and limn, 188(1). New* 
lands found that if we arrange tlio elements In a 
series, Loginning with that ono which has this 
lowest and passing to that which has Die highest 
atomic weight, a periodic recurrence of function or 
property felmuul. There i» a general rawuMMiea 
in physionl properties between the llrsl. eighth, 
fifteenth, &o., and between the second, ninth, six¬ 
teenth, «c, Those elements picked out of Uio 
sorios from their resonibianco and periodic recur¬ 
rence Mendel utiff arranged In groups (sen Atom it j 
Theory ). ami tho author found that similar com¬ 
pounds 0/ those elements have similar taste*, To 
take an examplo (group 1 ), tlio chlorides of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, cii*Kitin are all salt, 
while tho sulphates of these elements aro all saline 
bitters. It is evident that this group of donn'iits, 
similar in their physical properties, can also product) 
similar tastes, and wo cun correlate teste a physio- 
logical effect with some common physical quality, 
Carnally has shown that Halts of olonieiilH Ik*- 
longing to tlio same group, if colon red, have 
colours which are related in this respect, that us 
wo ascend tho group tho colonr always appreiudies 
more and more to tho red end of tho Hpi'Clrnm, 
This, ns it is uiuieccssarv to point out, indicates 
molecular vibration of similar ami ruluted pitch, 
and in this case, alike In taste, smell, heaving, ami 
sight, wo liftvo this common fact, that the stimulus 
in vibratory, and associated with Urn kind of this 
vibration is tire quality or kind of wuwvtlou pro¬ 
duced. Another very aurious point is that, as In 
tho case of hearing and smoll, both very high ami 
very low vibrations ore uufult. Bodies Ukg ulliumuu 
and starch aro devoid of taste, oven wliou con¬ 
verted into very soluble peptone and dextrine. 
When theso molecules are broken up, then sapid 
substances may Iwj produced such as sugar. Sub- 
stances such as water and watery solutions of gases, 
like high-pitched notes or tho ultra-violet rays of 
tho spectrum, aro incapable of producing homhuMuuh, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen cm the lamW-lmid has 
a faint add tosto. Like bjiiuII, the sense of taste \n 
placed at tho ontranoo of tho aliment ary canal, and 
affords ns knowledge of the nature of the food 
about to bo oaten. Wo have so fur adapted our- 
selves to our environments that, us a into, thimn 
substances which pluaso these souses are buliitaiy 
foods, and tho conyorso in equally true, This in, 
however, a rule with many exception*, ami it is 
perhaps ono of the most anxious parts of a child *h 
training, that of tenahing by thu oyo tbone imluml 
products which aro iimivioUH or even of anoimnioiUi 
nature. 

Tatars. Sco Tautaus. 


Tate, Nahum, waft son of Faithful Tale, D.p„ 
and was Lorn in Dublin in lttfrf. He had his 
education at Trinity Collogo, Dublin, suemuUid 
bhoitwoil as poet-laureate in 1000, is cUnrlM by 
Ohlys as a free, good-natured, fiuldling enm- 
wimon ' ami dwd August 12, I7ifl, in tho precinct» 
of the Mint ab Southwark, thou a samituury fur 
debtors. Ilia writings include ten dramatic pieces, 
including an adaptation of Kina tear; Panama t 
or a Poem on Tea ; various birthday odes, ami an 
olegy on tho death of Queen Mary j Afiscctltnaa 
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sailed in fig. 1, wJitlo a rounded papilla 1 r soon In 
ilp, 2. They aro wmentiaHy tho same in structure, 
(hltbrliig alone in shupo ami aizo, and, wore tho 
ftguruH drawn to nuino common scale, fig. 2 would 
liavtt to he three or four tliuoa as big as it is. 
At tlia buck of the tongue are aomo eight or 
ton papilhu of nulbo a mlVoront nature, callod 
'oircuni vallate.’ Thov arc arranged to form a V 


and one of which is drawn in cl> fie. 4. These cells 


A Iftllfotm Cuui]iiKuul Papilla, magnified 800 
tlfeiuotanj; 

ft, nrtcry ; v, volu j o, nairtllnry loop; r % iqUlnm ; /, linfe-Uko 
liriiccuccrt nt tint Q|«x. 

with its audio pointing Iwiekwardfl. Those are 
hardly papilfw at all, hut may ho looked upon 
lather uh tiny pntohuN of muooua membrane 
It one had out twin tho summmliug parts. Jute 
these fcrummea Ebnor's 
glands secrete a watery 
/i uWM \ itUnmiiiioiw fluid, hoop- 
ImWMM i I inn thorn perpetually 
V\T\t vSsnmr I taSUfc and free from 
l \ i\\ } c J ^urolgn pavfciolos. In the 

XI a\\ S A ®pUWWnm lining these 

\rJ\ 40® Jf <VJ trendies ourioua llttlo 
bodies called tusto-bulba 
/» hm lodged; anil, oa these 

. it m (rhn n iLVtu wit fob Am 


Flfl. 2.—A Fungiform 


are the p/uta which era 
probably more especi¬ 
ally concerned In tu*ta, 


h s ^** K *v«a* BriS“ M S 

*8#^ Mil. 

Iwmi llitiro Ih often a uroovc, diapod Jtarrol m box, 
wliloli Is Kioto shown ; ah also tbu walls of will oh are 
the <K 5 ?U¥yio‘U«, f. ^of conimwed (flg. 4) of 

fti*i (wSuEfti ^ 

dinmotors). culls fitted side by side 

like tho strives of a cask. 
TJio tnsto-bultia open each by a little poro into tho 
ironoli i find into tho deeper part a nerve etttors in the 
V T ny represented in fig. 8. The cask is probably for 
tho prutoolioii of,tho sensory colto which lb contains, 


from tho little pore into tho troncli, and is here 
luomteuod by the juice of libuei-’a gland and 
whatever sapid substance may bo present. The 
impiusMoim which these aonsury cells receive from 
tho bristles, say by tho notion of a hitter like 
1 hops/ is carried by the delicate nervo which starts 
from tho opposite end 

of the cell out of the c r 

taste-bulb directly to 

the brain. Vitliin (f 

each taste-bulb arc wJstlvS a.' 
other aolte (<?, fig, 4). vAYslXt 

which separate atul CyxJmY 
support the wiiflltlvo //?) < ^ yJ 

eons, and are similar to v \jb 
analogous Btouotiirej* 

seen in tho sonsury Fig* 3.—A Scmwltagrammatlo 
epithelium of the oyo, of ft UvouinvaUata 

and u oho, and ear, 1 t n, ? 1IlR i ^ . 

tarn that these taste- ufik*trwieV. c,tatiVe^l\rtwUk 
bulbsera organs of t m t e, the ta«to ncrvw ic* vJug tbeui. 
it is nob equally certain 

that other parts are nob involved, The reason for 
this lieliuf is that in the front and sides of the 
longue those tasto-bulbs are fow in number, while 
iu those regions taste sensations are pretty acute. 
It is theroforo not improbable that tho nerve* 
which abundantly pus* into the epithelium of the 
longue end in other ways, bat unfortunately we 
aru at present ninoli In tho dark concerning their 
exact method of tcrmluatimu It is to be noted 
that tho pro too ti vo layer 

of the mucous ineinbiYiuu a 

is thin, and might con- 1 ft 

oeivably be nenucAted /mf/yTm I U 

readily by the IniceH of m/AmftJJ) I cpI 

tlio uwiitli, which would f [/ 

reanli the lower colls into Jy V 

which mmuo of the nerves , / M u 

cortainly pass, lfiuui tho »/ - / 

mucous membrane of the y J 

mouth the impressions \ ^ 

produced by sapid sub-' 
stances are earned prob- Ilg. 4 

ably by fibres belonging a, tAatabirib win, atsrc-llke 
la tlia fifth nerve Those Jaftkot mil of tbo 

nniL il< Km^K LKat ^T opomiiii of wlilch tlio wmsory 
llbrCB, although they bo- nairHi^nrojcct; b, Uionorvo 

long to this nerve, are ]uu»iug tu tamthiHiib: d t « 
found to run in tho sensory m taken from & 

tfrwOor . part of their AllWlL ^ 

comae in other nerve #,n nupporUiitf cell. 
tnuiKN—vi^. tJio glosso- 

pharyngcnl, lo tho hack of tho mouth nud tongue, 
ami the ohorda tympani to the front of the 
tongue. 

Ilaving skotohol the mechanism conoomed in 
tlio pro<uicthm of tasto eon nations, we can now 
turn to Urn discussion of tlio many iutevoating facts 
which may bo observed when this modi an ism is 
callod into plaj r . In tho fimt xilnoo, it may bo 
remarked that suUstanccR canal)]o of clliwolvliig in 
thu jnicoH of the month mu almiQ tasted. Marblo, 
wood, Hint, arc dovnid of tasto, ftiul so is pure 
standi; tlioso aro all of tlioui quite Insoluble ill 
water. By tho aid of various moans ive can con¬ 
vert tlio last-named Biibstanca lute a very soluble 
1 doxtrine, 1 yot this in tasteless. Another chomioal 
product of the starch is a soluble substance termed 
'dextrose/ whioh lias a sweet taste and Is com¬ 
monly termed * grapo sugar. 1 These examnloa will 
Borvo to illustrate the general fact that substances 
to be tasted mtist bo in solution, tJioiigli not all 
soluble substances are capable of giving rise to 
this sensation. It is a matter of general, OKpertenoe 


El* 4 

fufltft-bulb wit], atevc’llke 
ftjrffekeJta) Jaffkot out of Ibo 
opaiilniiof wlildi tlio wmwjry 
Halm lb) project; s, tlio nervo 
patting to taHltslHilb: d , a 
sensory oq 11 taken from a 
fnsto-tiulk, showing tlio non- 
Scry Irofr nml It* flue ncivo; 
f, n aupporUng cell. 
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substantially the same os It is now, save that inten¬ 
tional changes and interpolations wore mado later, 
as the pjissogo about the church being built npon 
Peter toe rock. 

Bee Zaira, Ifortvhimncu tur Getchtehlc dtg neul&fanicui- 
men Rations (Bd. I. [18811; Bi li. [1883], 288-290; and 
Bd. iv. [1801J, 225-240—Sollln, Dtr Text ties Arabiecketi 
Dfatoiarona}: Geschiehledes wutesL Kanon^ II. 1. 580- 
556 (1801); Texfe mid Untcmichmgoi zuv Q&ckiohte 
dev AltchrUtUchen XAtimiur, by 0. von Gobhnrdt and 
A. Hanmolc (Bd. iv. 1888); the admirable enmmory of 
the history of tho Diateetavon and nil the facts relating 
to It, by tlie Piev, Profoffiar Samuel Hemphill (Dublin, 

-fooai. <n n j„ un t t>_-1 ir nk ji. 



in Herzog 1 O /liw'/i/iupftipwuip, aim ITUlUBDUr -ULOUlll o in 
the Journal Biblical JAteratum (1800); alfio HHgfin- 
fold, Die Kctwyeschlckte dee Xh'chrhtentkums (1884). 

TatlilSi Achilles, ono of the Greek roman* 
cere whose date may bo safely pat before tho 
middle of the 4th and after the beginning of tliB 3d 
centni 1 ' ttd i>oi m ^ a i«vn ni. ... j 

mnch I 

which w.t “wi uvimuD tui iw jiulqiioi. omuOD tone 

. us that Jib became not merely a Christian, but a 
A bishop, after writing his romance of Xei uippo and 
r CUitophon. blit the accuracy of this may well ho 
doubted. further It U move than doubtful whether 
he wos the author of treatises on etymology ami 
astronomy* His romance comes next to tho 
Thmgenes and Charicha of Hellodorim in time, and 
perhaps in merit. The author dcaoribcs ldmsolf as 
gazing at the picture of Europa in the tamplo of 
Venus m Siden, when ho is accosted by Cbitonlton, 
who straightway tells him his whole adventures in 
eight books. Tho plot is sodiy looking in prob¬ 
ability, and grows positively wearisome towards Its 
long drawn out conclusion. Its artistic develop- 
ment w marred by the in trade otfnn nf mmdi irrele¬ 
vant discourse on painting, sculpture, and natural 
history, and moreover mmt of this is move wordy 
rhetoric. Tlio delineation of cluiracter is feeble to 
a degree—the hero a move shadow of a man, unin- 
t creating In every thing save devotion to his mistress, 
who is much hotter drawn in every resnoct* Still 
the dawn of love in Cleitophoii’S heart Is well 
uesonheu, and the doubts and fears cl rnrao tollable 
of the passion are well realised, and reveal * strik¬ 
es knowledge of the human hcark Many of the 
sifcwajfcHw are woibo than indelicate, but the 
morality of the purpose eo characteristic of the 
Inook romances even in their indecencies, is evident 
throughen t. Tho Greek is elegant, yet unaHocted. 

EditlonB are in tt\o Erolki Scriptures Omcl by Hlr- 
J$f- JhAwnwIe(Ri*,WBfl),andtimber 

a'XTsaiVsffis 

Romans 9t*C* (l^ra, an EWHhV hv kh» n 



r*« TkU. taobi r» Vi rr ures. el 

•i®' Rohde, Dcr Gvlrck. Bern an uxd 

^^ftsrtis&'fySiSkTsa 

loncCeXed‘ttoSSTal 5 

t * llt ! ml J, te ty became an nuotionaor. 
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after its expiiy Tattereall's was removed to Knights- 
SF^TVS"? (I8e7 > In tm Richard TatSl 

SX to i3Z tt9 /'T°<? f i-rt®SS 

oroke icr *2500, and named his house at Now 

Htehjyer Hall. Ho« li 0 wl 

martwt Prince i of ^> lea fanta Now* 

market, TUo prince was also a joint-owner with 





•Old Tatb’iu tlio Morning Posl> and lost tlioroby 
£10,000, which was paid to Tattcvsall's hulls lu 
1810. 8co Metnoi'ie* of ffnrstwoott (Rnrnloy, 1880 ) f 
by Tattetsall Wilkinson aud J. L\ Tattorsul]. 

Tattooing) tho custom of marking the skin 
vrtth liguresof various Muds by menus of slight 
Incisions or punctures and n colouring mn.Lt or. 
The word itself is Tahitian (fa, ‘a mark'), but tlm 

S ractico is Tory widely flprond. being univernal in 
lie South Sea Islands, aud also found among Miq 
N orth and South American Indians, the Dyaks, 
the Burmese. Chinese, and Japanese, and common 
enough still among 
oivillsed Bailors. Tho 
absence upon the claim¬ 
ant of tattooed marks 
known to have been 
upon the body of Rogor 
Tiehbome whb a point 
of much iml>ortanco in 
the iamotiB Tielibomo 
trial, It is oxprcHsly 
fovhiddcn in Scripture 
(Lev. xix. 28), from 
which wo may atmoludo 
it was common amongst 
tho neighbouring na¬ 
tions. Undoubtedly blio 
main oonse of its origin 
was tho desire to attract 
tho admiration 1 of tlio 
opposite sox, but this fundamental human clenlro 
docs not of course oxolude motives for to Wooing 
for religious or other ecroinmiial purposoH, or for 
moro ornament aimrb from sexual conHhlomtloiiH. 
Amonfj the l'nlyuosiaiw tho op a rati mi is attmuiotl 
with oiicunifitancefl of comm on y, anil tho figure 
represented avo often vollgloun in olgnilleatitm »vr 
syinbollo of rank, not seldom tho tofr.ui or siieeiiil 
tribal badge, THre Now /itmlundum wore dislln- 
gutshed by olabomto tattooing of tho face, and 
many of tlioir heads aro preserved in Pjiiropeaii 
imiBeuniR. As it was formorly a common custom 
for Bhipimistors to purchase tfioso on visiting New 
Zealand there is llttlo doubt that the ilomaml 
stlumlfttod tho supply. Dr Wntbko labmirs to 
provo that tattooing in a kind of writing, hut. 
whatovor may ho the enso olsowlierc, its origin in 
Japan, where it reached its greatest poriuothm, Is 
ncitltor ceremonial nor Hyiiibolieftl, but merely 
Cosmo tic. Its end is to take tho part; of a gurmojit 
or uooointloii, tlioso parts of the body only being 
tattoooil which aro nsnally covered, and only in 
the oases of mieh workmen as runners, grooms, 
bearers, wire work In a half-mule ntato, StUlInnimr, 
thUi ia found only in largo and civilised towns 
■' VC nudity might have tacn ohjeolioimldo. It 
a Bnbsfcitnto for clotiling, hut now that cloth- 

fl OnnilliilMmnr in .T.iiki.i If U<«.. ~ _■_ 
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80 TA UNTON _ 

Taunton. capital of Bristol county, Masaa- 
j 0 f- Vim head of navigation on Taunton 

Ki«r M milAmllS. of Bolton. It contra 
fine nnrki a cuiirt-honsfli oltv hn.11, n state lnnatio 
asylum, imd numerous /oiiudrfes ^“d cotton-niitK 
loMinotlro and copper works, shipyards, and maim- 
totariS of"brioks, nails, je^lngf. ^ 

was settled from Taunton in England ™ 1037. 
Its first minister w&a 'SVilham Hooke, who ftftoj- 
v-anis married Cromwell's cousin, and became bis 
SSplain. V (I8S0) 81,219, (1800) 35,448. 

Tamms Mountains, See Hesse-Nasbau. 

Taurida, » government of Smith Hussla, 
with more than twice tlio area 
HuasiA), bounded on the 35., 8., and SYv, by Hie 
Sea of K*ov and the Black Sea. The peninsula of 
the Crimea (q. v.) forms the southern portion of the 
covernment, nml ie connected with the not thorn 
portion by the Isthmus of Perekop (q.v.). 

Taurus, Mount. See Asia Minoh. 

Tautos (2 'atiiom oiiitis or tmurieana), a (lsli 
of the family to which the Wrasse (q.v.) belongs, 
found in the Ndrth Amorleun sons, and in groat 
request for tho table. It attains a weight of 13 or 
‘ 14 lb. Its colour is blank on the back and Bides,* 
the holly is whitish j each jaw has a double row 
of strong conical teeth j the face Is.covered with 
a scalolesa integument. It 1 b also cal rad Ulack-llBli 
and Oyster-flah. 

Tnutpliociifh Bahohess, novelist, toi the 
daughter of James Montgomery of Baltmll, 
Ireland, who m&vriod an official at the Bavarian 
court. She 1 b known oa fclio aublioiesa of a hovIch 
of novels in Eiigliali, mainly pictures of South | 
German life, manners, and. history, Including Tho 
Initials (1850), <frrfW«(J85S),(?«rt*(J8B7), Mid Mi 
Otlds (1868).—Florence Montgomery (q.v.) is Iter 
niece. 

TftVOStelius# capital of a government In Fin¬ 
land, on Lake Vgwutjttjllirvl, 00 miles N. of Ilehing- 
fora. Pop. 4008. 

Tavern* Sco Ian, Licehbisq Laws, 

Tavernier, Jkan BaptistEi Da. nos CAu* 
bonse, ft celebrated French traveller, was tho son 
of aii Anbweip Protestant engraver who had settled 


vernation of tho savants who frenitented his falllor’a 
shop made him ft traveller at fifteen, and by tliO 
age of twenty-two lie had seen France, England, 
the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, and Italy, Hits first journey to tho 
Boat lasted from, about the beginning of 1U3L to tho 
Buimucrof 1693, by Cana ton tluoplo to Pnvfila, th&uee 
by Aleppo and Malta to Italy, The second journey 
(10.38-43) was from Marseilles to Aloxanclretta, 
across Syria to Ispahan, theneo to Dacca, Agra, 
Burnt, Goa, and Gotamila j the tkinl (1643-49), 
through Ispahan, much of Hindustan, Batavia, 
and Bantam, whence to Holland by tho Capo ana 
St Helena; and in tlio fourth (1001-03), fifth 
(1657-02), and staff* (1003-08) many districts of 
Persia and India woro visited, tho outward 
rente boing generally by way of Syria and tho 
Arabian Desert, and the return one by Asia Minor. 

I Tavernier invariably travelled as a dealer in 

^ ',0118 stones and other valuable articles of small 
, and the great profits ho realised strongly 
impressed upon him the advantages of regular 
commerce between Europe ami tho East. Ho was 
well received by most of the oaatem potentates— 
the Sliah Abbnn II. in 1057 gave him a robe of 
honour and made Mm his jeweller in ordinary> awl 
the Great Mogul Aumngxehe kept him to boo his 
annual festival in 1005. Linus XIV. gave him 
Matters of nobility * in Iflflfl, and next year ho 
bought the barony of Aubonue near Gonovu. In 


1684 ho started lor Buriin to atlvtoo tlio JSleoUir of 
Brandenburg In his projects for custom trade. 
Next year bo sold his estnto, l»ut it to 
unlikely that he was thrown into tho BmUMb nfkir 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Ho «ont 
li'te nephew to India with a vuluahlo cargo, hut to 
tnwvoBod to have been defrauded hy him. In 1087 
we Jiiid the veteran traveller obtaining a passport 
In Switzerland, next year ho appearsf ,l»w , «®j 
at Coponliegon, and in February 1<M» lie arrived 
In Hiwelft, Vi’lioto ho died at Moscow Imfuru tlio 
dose of tiio yew. Ills fiunoim Sw Vomum .)'!* 
nttbltolwd in 1070 5 the complementary /toneif m 
1679 Tavernier travorsed the plalnH ol liny, 
and 'nnesed the mine of Pcwopnlto without ov a i; a 
Jluttor of interest, and partly jiorliapn from tills 
habit of mind Mb utatomonte arc nwtmrato and 
truthful beyond tho moasurp of travellers, iwt 
Hie diiof value of Ms book llos in tho fiillnotH am 
accuracy with which aro detailed the natnro and 
state of oriental eoiiimore#, tho clilot markotn and 
commorolal routes, the precious MloncH found, and 
tho various system* of coIimro. lWjUons of the 
Travels are of 1810 (7 vo)s.) ami 1888 (abridged). 

Boa Travels <n India, tram by ]>r V. 31*11 (3 vole. 
1800), mid Charles Jorot, JfHHlUipliste Aoenwr 
tVa$ri$ da Documents fiouvean# (18hU). 

Tnvlra, ft sowKivt of l’ovtugal, on lh« fjw|iia, 
20 miles NE. m Jam It has HUlpImr-lnithH, 
sardine Mill tunny HhIioi Ioh, and a imp. uf J 1,400. 

Tnvlstoch, a pleasant liiarliot-town of Jlovrm, 
11 milcs N oVpiy,uo.,U. and 81 (hy mil 41)1 HW. 
of Exator.liofl in a tough of tho liilfatm tboTiivy h 
left hank, with Dartmoor btretolnng away Iniiiil} 
to tho cantward. An olfi aLauuary town, till lHHe> 
governed by a portreeve, itln thu noutro of what »«t 
many years urn was a great mlninii cllHtriut j mid it 
sent two inojuijoifl to pariioimuit till 1H07, Hum imo 
till 1983. Two gateways, upurali, awl tho mhatoiy 
01*0 tho chief ramains of its once niiignillooiib .Immio* 
diotiufl ahboy, found oil ill flOi by Onlgiir, mildoniian 
of Devon, and fathor of l\w infanimw Klfrhla. it 
was robnJlb between 3285 and 1458, was the neat of 
a vary early lirinting prosH, and luul a rovouuo of 
£002 at tlio dissolution In 1530, when it wuh mm* 
ferrod on the fn-st Liml IIukhcII, ronminlng hUU 
with his descendant, tlio Duka of Bedford, Thu 
mrtfth church (1318) is a flno Htmotme, with a urnl 
tower (100 feet) resting on arches. Tavlsioek Inis 
also a guildhall (1848), corn-markot f 1839), oovorftl 
markets (1803), statues of bboseventh ] hiku of Ihd- 
ford by Stephens {1804) ami Drake hy JMnn (JH93. 
a von*’ fine one prosonted hy tho ninth Jmkn), nml 
tlio ICelly Col logo (1877), founded hy Admiral lh M. 
Kelly. Drako and William Browne wmra mill yoh, 
Pym and AVUliam I^onl Knsscll uienihem; and tho 
Right Hon. W. IE. Smith wiw chIumUnI at tho 
gmUiftr-aoliaoL Pop. (1831) 8080 s (U41UJ m% 

Seo works by A. J, lCvinpo (IH0O), Bnolle) Bviuih (3Hit)), 
R. H, Worth (1888), ami bhu llov. b. P. Alfurd (IHtU). 

Tavoy', the chief town of a district in 'IVnnn* 
florim. Burma, on the left bank ol Urn Tavoy River, 
30 luiics from its mouth. Pop. 13,372, 

Tax is a berm wide enough to innhidu all jmy- 
nionts imposed hy the govonunent of a stiita cm luo 
persons and proporty within ils jitrlMiUctinii, 'Hio 
rovenuo of a stale is often tlovlvutl in |»irt fiom 
property hold and manngud by pithllo authunlloH : 
the Bllvor mines of I*aunum ticdongud to tins 
Athenian ropuhllc; and in the nilddlu ages thu 
Icing of England drew a Inigo income from his 
orosvndnmls. Again, tlio I’ovomto of a suite Is 
derived in pa\i £\om paymwts for Horvicuo iM*r* 
formed—from tho fees paid hy suitors in tho courts, 
the profits of the postrolllco, &o. If an ad^uitbn 
income could bo obtained from thoso souvcoh, it 
would not be necessaiy to levy taxon at nil j hub 
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Mid Iwlly of a grown man in a day, <u\d that with 
excellent pictures with yaiwu* degrees of shading. 
TIumo punctures nro not very painful, and as soon 
as tho Opomtlou Is over the patient 1 b bathed with 
hot water, which brlnjgs out tlio colour more 
dearly. Among tins Amos again the tattooing fa 
ilonu cm tlio exposed parts of tlio body, and largely 
practised by women. Tim TgorrotoB in Lite moun- 
EaiuouH region above Luzon tattoo elaborately, but 
in series of lines and Quito*. They ornament the 
bands, am*, breast, and pari xA the togs, thw kftk 
only in <mo tribo, and a favourite form in a plotnro 
of the Bun as a number of concentric circles oti the 
back of tlio hand. According to tlio Archduko 
Joseph of Austria, tattooing la unknown amongst 
the Uynsiiis, but this is unesticmuil by DaUdllwd 
and MacItitoJiio. 

Many savages paint their skins as a moans of 
protootlon against cold, or against tho snub heat 
or tlm bites of insects 1 othore again attempt thus 
to make blioJr aspect mora terrible in war, as 
C a-Hfir lolls us did tlm ancient Ih itons. Tattooing 
has often boon employed as a luulgo of brothorliood 
hi tumui cause, and more often still as a means of 
ideutincation for staves and criminals. The so- 
called branding of tho letters D. and B.C. on mltl- 
lary deserters and incorrigible characters, ouly 
given up in 1 B 70 , was merely tattooing with 
needles mid Indian Ink. Among tho robes of the 
ancient cava-men of Europe arc hollowed stones In 
which were ground tho ochvo and othor colours for 
painting theinoelvcs. The war-paint of tho auctiont 
ttvttim and Utu\ Indian braves still survives in the 
paint-striped face of tho clmiB-elowji j ami tho 
rouge of tlio faded London beauty Is merely tlio 
civilised equivalent of tlio Maori women's tattoo¬ 
ing round tho mouth, or tlio beautiful flower- 
patterns on tbo backs and bo \Vm of the Ftmnowm 
Amongst kho lowor-olass criminal population in 
Kuropo tho practice of tattooing Is still common, 
but almost exclusively amongst males, more than 
twenty designs Mug sometimes found on tho bahio 
lndlvmual-Amnsiixml heart*, Bwords, serpents, 
flowum, initials, a woman's figure, and oceaaioimlly 
obscenities, Among 800 convicted French soldiers 
Lfiraqaamio found 40 per cent, tattooed, many with 
liiHcrlptmUH which gave an index to tlio criminal's 
attitude to tho world, 

8c© Wnttko, Dio Tint it eh im/y dcr Schrift (1872) *, lAoae* 

BAgno, Lxs i*a(m<i0C9 (Purl*, UWlj ; Buds, fa ftfltihtil- 
tmifcu itor dculecAca GadtschafL fttr Nat ur* und Vt&ker- 
kmitle (May, 1886 ) $ and Miwofally IV. Joust. 'MUmken 
Narbc.nzcichnmi mid (Boilin, 1687). 

Vaiielinltz, Kail Ciimotoi'H TnAu«<nr, a 
famous Gorman printer and Ijooksollcr, was born 
at QrosHpardaii, nonr Leipzig, October 20 , 1701 . 
Ilrad a printer, ho set up 111 1790 a small printing 
business of his own I 11 Leipzig, with which ho 
shortly after conjoined publishing mid tynofomul- 
lug, wwt all Ufa (‘utavpiiRQ only added to his proa- 
iieilty. T 11 1800 lie began to Usue editions or the 
llrouK and Latin oIamuos, tho elegance and cheap- 
lions of which curried thorn over the learned world, 
lie was tho first to introiluco ( 1 H 10 ) stereotyping 
into Germany, and bo fthm nunlM. it to iwuiLq. 
On JiIh dentil, 14 th January 188 ( 1 , tho biisiness was 
continued by his son, Kaul ClllUftTlAN Phil. 
TAUcniKm ( 1708 - 1881 ).—A itophow of tlio elder 
TauclmiU, Cuhistian BisttNiiAnP. Baiion von 
TaUUUSITX, bom at ftahiulnlta, 21 HU August BUG, 
also fonmlcd In JH 37 a printing and publishing 
houso hi Lolnzig. In 1841 ho hognn his woll-known 
collection or "British Authors , 1 of which 2000 
volumes aj>jmnikmI with iu tho flwfc fifty years. Tho 
oiiturprfaing unblfaher was ennobled in 1800 , and 
made one a tlio few Saxon life-peers in 1877 . 

Hauler, JoitAtfN, German mystic, was the son 
of a wealthy mtbwm of Btraaburg, where he was 


horn about 1800. His education woe entrusted to 
the Dominicans in Strcwbuvg awl Cologne, When 
lmiler was twenty'four years of ago tho clergy of 
liifl native city, where he thou lived, were pro- 
limited from performing tho religious services in 
couboaucnca of a papal Interdict having been 
launched against Stinabnrg, because it took a 
different sWo from tho pope in a disputed Imperial 
election, Taulur, liowovor, and Jiia colleagues 
continued to 0 Hi cl ate. Bub tho head* of the order 
torbUUUng them to do so, ttw tafahed 

the Dominicans from tho city. For some so von 
yoara or so Tan lor found refuge in Basel, where 
coming in contact with tho Friends of God, a sort 
or froo association for deepening religious life, his 
views underwent a cimt change, gome aserilm 
tliiH 1 conversion 9 to Nicholas of Jlaael j others dis¬ 
credit the fact altogether; whilst others again 
admit it, bub dispute tho ideutity of the agent. 

At all events, from this time forward Tauter be¬ 
came tho centre and source of the quickened roll- 
I gious life In the vnlloy of the middlo IBiine, his 
, ropitfco as an eloouent and earnest proochor spread¬ 
ing far ami wide. His banishment over, ho 
I roLurned to Strnsburg, and is believed to nave 
stayed behind tiioro during tho Black Death, to Y 
minister to tho sick and siiBtain tlio courage of 
the living. He died in 1801. Prior to Ills conver¬ 
sion Tumor seams to have been a disciple of Master 
Eokhart (q.v.), at whoso feet ho probably sat when 
a young student, ami thus ho bo longs to the Mystics 
(q. v.). Tlio ohange that took place In him at Basel 
turned Itia thoughts from speculative tllinking to 
pious exhortation and pmotical doing; and H is 
this note of sincere practical piety that especially 
distinguishes his Smtions. widen are reokonea 
amongst tlio fluesb In the German language. 
AiuAhcv wuyV: ef a more eneeulatively myaUeoL 
toiulonoy. Following in tho Footstep* of Christy is 
by some attributed to Tauler. 

Boo K. Sohniidt, Johann Tauler (1841) j Dotiiflo, Das 
Buck im gcUtlichtv Armut (1877) | BitsoiiL in Bcii- 
whrift {Uv Kimktngtschichte (1880] 1 Mlu Whitworth,' 
Tamers Life and Sermons (Loitd. 1807). 

Tmill^oil. a pleasant, wolJ-built town of Somer- 
sotshlro, in tlio fair and fortllo valley of the Tone 
(‘Taunton Doana'), 4® BW. of Bristol, 
Hero about 719 Ine, tho West Baxou king, built a 
fortress, which, parsing with tlio manor to U 10 
hfcfJiops of Winchester* wa* tubnilt by Bisliop 
William In tho fuut quarter of the 12th century. 
Added to in tho 13th and 15th eouturioe, this castia 
reocivod Perkin Warhock (1497), and was held by 
Blake (q,v.) during his famous defence of the town 
(1044-joJ, In its great hail, fitted up now as a 
rommmi, Judge Jeffreys opened the "Bloody 
Aeslzn,’ hanging 134 ami transporting 400 of tlio 
lnliabitants of Taunton and tho nSgUbourhood 
who had accorded Monmouth an enthusiast!* 
welooino ClOBfl) \ and horo too Sydney Smith made 
bis "Mi’s Partingtcii* speech (183L). Tho eburoli 
of St Mary Magdalene has a noble Perpendicular 
tower 1C3 feet high ( c, 1500 j rebuilt 1958-62) \ and 
other buildings aro tho Elizabethan shire-hall 
(1888), the uninlcipal buildings (jonuerly the 
grammar-school founded by Bishop Fox in 1022), 
King's College school (1880), Independent college 
(1847-70), Wesleyan Institution (1848), Hni»b 
schools (1874), Bishop Fox's girls' school, hospital 
(1800-73), barracks, &c* Formerly cno of the 

C at "clotbior towns 1 of Somerset, Taunton now 
shirt, collar, glavo, .and silk ninuufaotuies, with 
a huge agricultural fcrado. It was thrlco chartered 
(1927, 18?7, 1377) as a municipal boitnigh. nnd 
loatonocf Ite two members in 1895, Pop. (1891) 
14,170; (1801) 18,026. 

fico works by Toulmih (2d od. 1822), Oottle (1840), 
MaomnUon (1800-02), Joboult (1878), and Pring (1880). 
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properly comprise the making of we* zoological 
preparation*} which arc to bo prosotvcd in spirits; 
ncv, strictly speaking, does it include tlie articulat¬ 
ing of skeletons, although this is usually treated of 
in books on taxidermy. 

For tlid skinning of Animals a few tools, such us 
scalpQlsj scissors, and forceps* ai*e required. In¬ 
cisions must bo made in certain directions, Caro 
bos to be taken not to stretch the akin In detach¬ 
ing It liam the body, anil it Is nceoswivy to avoid 
Boiling the plumage of birds or tho hair ami fur of 
mammals with blood or gveasa. The skull and 
certain wing and leg bones are loft In their place 
to preserve as perfectly os possible the form of these 

e nrte in case of the skin being nftenvards mounted, 
onsiderablo difference of opinion lias of luto years 
arisen as to tho best treatment for preserving or, 
as it is sometimes called, jiolBOniug a kins. Arseni¬ 
cal soap is atill largely used. It> commonly consists 
of araenious acid 1 oz., white soap 1 oz., carbonate 
of potash 1 drachm, distilled water Q draahms, aud 
camphor 2 drachms. To preserve bird skins some j 
prefer powdered white arsenic (arsonions aeid) | 
either alone or mixed with powdered alum j and 
nothing elsa is much used in tfio United States. 
Bub sometimes powdered oak-bark and a little 
camphor aro added, the proportions boing arsenic 
1 part, aitim i part, bark 2 parts, camphor 4 part. 
Those powders should bo applied to the inner sur¬ 
face of the skin when it ia moist A nan-poisonous 
preservative soap of tlio following composition has 
been recommended : chalk 21 lb., soft soap 1 lb., 
chloride of lime 2 oz,, binoture of musk 1 oz. iut 
as it is difficult to prevent a little free oFilorino 
Reaping from chloride of lime, there must be some 
risk of corroding or jotting skins by tho use of this 
mixture. Those dry powders should be woll rubbed ( 
Ana the soapy mixtures carefully brushed, into the 
wat surface of skfew. An atcohalta solution of 
corrosive sublimate Is a good preservative for 
skins, but it is very poisonous. For cleaning 
feathers, and especially those that are light 
coloured, powdered piaster of Palis ia very oJTectftc, 
wherever hud sldns or the fur-covorod skins of 
inanimate are kept camphor or naphthaline should 
bo present, The latter is more obnoxiona to tlcstruo- 
tive moths than tlio forme r, as it has a pmrotfitl 
oml jiecuiUiv odoiu\ Beiueeue Is also very useful. 
IJuttorlUea, moths, nud other insects require to bo 
kept in drawers or boxes of a peculiar construction 
to prevent the escape of tlio vapour of camphor 
or other ureservativa r 

•- 1 ji 'm ., 0CcuJly to ° “““h of onr space to (lesatiba 
Si™, i at P roc8ss spiffing or mounting on 
nnmsl. Before the taxidermist nan stall or mount 
Te 9 ,l i res , aonlB training in oiwtoniy and 
modelling, and a knowledge of tUo extoviuU forms 
or animals, aa well os some acquaintance with their 

£ w rt.?° SW 10 ) b0 . ° * n(u,t « v of the (utnnlcsB 
he 1ms the artfetip faculty In a high degree. With 

.* h* 10 enumeration hitherto obtained 
lot stalling animals Inm not been sujttcieut toaecin-o 
*“ ? err Kf! of P°»«ona trained to produce high-class 
®5 pu *» wby SO many specimens in 
miiseums of natural history are so faulty and un¬ 
attractive. That binls, mammals, niul other 
animals can he made beautiful, instructive, ami 

is however nwl? to (soi ? nco in tho 'noiinted State 
LmliTIn t r ' B ? 0n J " so, “° examples of the 
C Vw n »x fI |^ C0<!kof ? ow 1 c »'“le- Ward of Un- 
«fVW X °i ^ BnB > told Othom. Bnt specimens 
ever s . ftT t far In advance of anything 

yeare rt & tert lH>fol f J* 10 * 1 U» tat few 

3 ears uee n meimrcd for th* nuhimi _ 


whether this bo a sylvan, pastoral, sandy, or rooky 
spot, iB carefully modelled to show its habitat. All 
this is represented with so lmioli troth and fidolity 
to nature, and in in overy way so interesting atm 
attractive, as to cause regret that only tho funds 
at tho disposal of u groat national institution cun 
cope with so costly an underbaking, 
j See Method* of the Art of Tavulcrmp, by Oliver Dtvvto 
I (1892); Twetml Tavidmiiu, by Montagu Ilrmvno 
(1884); /«W Ornitkolottfa by Oouoa (1800) j and JCrtiri- 
demp, by 'W. T. Uoinaday (1801), 

Tuy* a rivor of ScoUaml, draining nearly the 
wholo of Pertlishiro, and pouring into tho Gorman 
Ocean a greater bulk of water than any other 
I British river, rises on Henley, on tho Argyllshire 
border, at an altitude of 2080 foot. Tuoitro it 
winds 11$ lnilcB east-north-eastward, south-south¬ 
eastward, and eastward—for tlio lost 25 miles us a 
tidal ostniwy, 4 mile to fli miles broad, which 
separates Forth and Forfar shires from Fife. In Llm 
first) 25 miles of its course It hears the names of 
Fillan anti DoclmrL j it thon tmvomcH Loch Tay, 
and it afterwards passes Aborfoldy, Dunkelil, 
Stanley, Forth, Dundee, and Bmighty-Fovry. lU 
principal affluents aro the TunnuolffiK miles long, 
and sometimes regarded as ft northern head-plnutH ), 
lain, Almond, and Earn. The Toy, ns 1L is the 
moat boiuitliai of Scottish rivors, m it is unrivalled 
for its Balmou-fielieiieH, whoeo imital In good yearn 
exceeds £20,000. Veasels of 100 tons can ascend iw i 
high as Perth, hut evon to Duiuloo the navigation 
of the firth is much Impeded by shiftingsamlbanks, 

Loou TAy lies 855 foot above aea-lovel, extent If* 
144 miles north-eastward from Killin to iComnoitj. I 
is i to Htnilo bmod, 15 to 100 fathoms tlcon, ami 
covers 0650 aoros. it 1 b a magniliccnt llfghlaml 
lalco, Banked on the north-west hv Bon Lawem 
(•1004 foot), and containing near its Foot a wooded 
islet, with ft fragment ot an Augustlniau priory. 
fonnUed iu 1122 by Aloxaiulor I., who boro buried 


I islet, with a fragment ot an Augustlniau )wi«vy. 
founded iu 1122 by Aloxaiulor I., who hoin buried 
his quean* Slhyllfu In Beptouil>et lfrl2 Queen 
Victoria was rowed up Loch Toy, on which a 
steamer was first launched in 1883, ami a railway 
1 to which, at Killin, was opened Jn 1080. 

Beo tho articles PisciOuptunB, Dundkb (for tho Tuy 
Brldgo), Hakxocii, Eaun, PicuTUtiniKE, &c„ and workw 
there oitoa, with J, Goddio's finely illuatratod monoaraiih 
w the Toy (1822). * 

IRiylCff Jouv Jaaxes, an eminent UnUarfnfi 
to1 ? at Nwlngtoa Butt®, Awuust 15, 
1707, son of a niinintor in London, next at Nutting- 
ham. Ho studied at Manchoator Now CoU<mo 
(winch was located at York 1803-40). at Glasgow 
Universityi and again at York, was ordained to 
Mosoly Street Chapol at Mauchcfttor in 1821, and 
became professor of Eoclefiiastical History in 1840 on 


iuwhtoh^ P'j'tou thc mnle.foniftle,STt 
)oung. In afldltion, the n«ting-p]cce of thoulr^ 


ing principal as well os professor, was johiL-niini&tor 
s* {“S2“ %!«"« ?f Little Portland Street 
Chapel (1858-00), and died 28th May i860. IU* 
wrote niuch for the Prospective Ittvien\ wliicli 
passed hM8(® info the Natioml liamevii and nmdo 
way in 1S6A for the Theological Review, a list of ftB 
manj'as 102 liookH. discourses, and articles being 
appended to tho collection of Ills Idlers, edited by 
J. Hamilton Thom (2 vols. 1B72). J 

Of tho booke tlio chlof wore A fir.tiwwct of (he 

, moat channhig of ocdGaiABUcul hi«toriijHj' 
OM,tu,n Mjxets of Ffttk aiu l Duty flbfit); anil 

r r m ti nflt) (U * , ' tatH m of the %mh 

Bayaud, mi Auiortfliin ivutlinr ami 

tov at Tfon^tt 0 ^’ of ^y5 ko * anl1 Gwinan uuccs. 
mi.’i? 6 Ohwtor county, l'cimnyl. 

WHila. Janmuy ]), Jm. ttaviug recoivwl ft 
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no modern government has boon ablo to subsist 
without taxation. In England tlio usage of nix 
hundred yeaj’fl has {xstabiiukod tho rule that taxes 
lira nub to ha levied unities wilJi ooiiftout of pftvlia- 
liiont i ami tli o Hull No of Commons, ns representing 
the general body of taxpayers, lias taken the load 
in voting money to the government, and in pointing 
out tho way« and moans hy which tho nionoy is to 
he rained, ft is tho 'power of tho purse' which 
makes the House of Commons politically supreme. 
Tho gntiuml principles to he apnllod hy a taxing 
authority are tolerably plain ami obvious. Taxes 
should bo produotivo; it la not good polioy to 
harass any interest for tlio aalco or a small gain, 
Thoy ought to bo easily collected; it is not wlhg to 
allow tlio expense* of collection to oat up the tax. 
Thoy might to bo just; that Is to any, tlio BnorJflco 
demanded from llm individual citizen should bo 
proportioned to bin means. Bub fttatraot justice 
must bo hugely qualified hy regard for usago; any 
siuhUm change In llio inoldoneo of taxation cuu&os a 
disturbance of business, and so tends to diiiilnisli 
tho wealth of tlio community, Tho chiof object to 
he kept In view to tho raising of tho revenue required 
fur public pui-noHos, but taxation may bo used for 
other undo. For oxamplo, taxes on intoxicating 
liquor and other luxuries aro of Leu defended on tho 
ground tliAt thoy dlseouwgo and restrict tho sale of 
tho articles taxed. Protectionists odvooato high 
customs duties for tho purpose of oxohullng foreign 
goods Irani competition with native induatry* 
Tliora are otoo ninny jwlilioJiuis who think that 
taxation may lie used to correct social inequalities 
and to undo the oll'cot of what seem to thoni to bo 
unjust laws. Tho dimples of Mr Henry ftcovgu 
would natioimllso Iho land lo* taxing tlm owners at 
tho rafcn of 20s. in tlm pound, Graduated taxation is 
recountimidcd on the ground of abstract justice i it 
is suggested * for inatanuo, that tho Income-tax and 
MuccfeiHlnu duty on an estate of £10,000 a year 
should ho tun tlmcn as heavy as m\ an estate of 
£1000 it year. Schemes of this kind nro attended 
hy mmsiilemhlo pmuUeal dlllkiulttea j for high taxon 
lead to evasion and conooulmcut, and rich men may 
even Im tempted to remove UiuuimcIyga and fcluur 
canltul to auothor conn try. 

Direct luxes (huunuo-tax and success Um duty for 
oxauiptu) are jnviil hy n person who cannot shift tho 
burden of payment to uiuithcv; indirect taxes 
(customs and oxotao for example) arc paid by one 
pm sou, whiiu tho burden falls on another. The 
duly on tea is paid hy tho importer, hut ho raises 
his price to cover Clui duty; it Is therefore In foot 
paid by tho consumor. Direct luxation Is prefer- 
able, Ikkuiuso it Is levied on property, ami can he 
adapted to the Uiximyor's means. Indirect taxation 
is more easily raised ; labouring people esneoialJy 
object to bo eallod upon to pay nionoy, wlillo thoy 
are hardly conscious of tho liiiio contribution they 
make to the revenue in tho shape of tea-duty ami 
lobftmw-iluty. Where a government rolioe on 
custom!* and excise duties, It is good polioy to 
refrain from taxing tho necessaries of life anil tlio 
mw materials of imliiHbry, and to put tho duties on 
articles of luxury, such as beer and spirits, or ton 
ami coffee. The amount of such duties must ho 
fixed with earn j for a high duty checks consump¬ 
tion, a low duty encourages it \ for bids reason a 
high duty is often less productive than alow ono. 
Besides tho taxes imposed by a national govern¬ 
ment (the {{noon's taxes, as thoy are called in 
England) local authorities aro usually permitted 
to lovy vatos and duties. In some countries octroi 
or import duties are paid pu goods brought into a 
town; hut tho octroi is ovon more objectionable 
tlmn a duty on foreign produce, inasmuch as it 
tends to discourage trade botwoon different parts 
of tho same country. » , 
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In taxation, as in other mattorn, the nations of 
madam Europe lutve followed closely tlic pre¬ 
cedents of the Roman empire. The revenue of 
tlio emperor was raised by means of a fcrlbutiimor 
land-tax, customs duties varying from one-fortieth 
to one-eighth of tlio value of goads imported, 
excise duties on certain trades, And a tax on 
legacies and successions. On the fall of the empire 
tlio prevalence of feudal ideas led to a complicated 
system of territorial exactions: tho towns were 
able to purchase their freedom, but the peasantry 
wore grievously burdened. The formation of 
strong national governments brought Iittlo relief 
to the people, except when, as in England, there 
was a representative body strong enough to 
limit tlio domnnds of royal power, France under 
Louis XIV. may bo quoted ns a typical example of 
the ovils causal by unjust taxation, unjust exemp. 
tlon of privileged classes, and n bail system of col¬ 
lection ; the taxes were farmed out to private 
speculators, and the necessaries of life were rendered 
outrageously dear; tho salt-tax especially is always 
named among tho worat abuses oi the old regime, 

Tho economists of tlio ISCh century recalled tho¬ 
rn hide of statesmen to tree principles, while pmeti- , 
cal reformers like Turgot showed them 'how to ‘f r 
pluck the goose without making it cry.* Bineo the 
revolt of tlio English colonies in America (a revolt 
catiBcd by an impolitic attempt to tax aelf-govevn- 
ing communities without tliolr consent), and the 
abolition of feudalism in France at the Revolution, 
the rovonuo Jaws of elvjlJwl countries have been, 
greatly altered and improved. In the United 
Kingdom cum toms duties are now levied on a lew 
avUrics, none of which can be described as nccos* 
sarieji/ cxciso duties, once highly unpopular, are 
levied only on intoxicating liquor, and on some 
more or lu«s privileged tmifos and professions j the 
Income and property tax, remodelled by Sir It. 

Peel lu 1842, la fairer and more searching than the 
old lwid-tnxj the probate ami succession duties 
holp to relievo trade and industry at tho expense of 
realised property, Complaints of the incidence of 
taxation aro still vary common, and no political 
question la more keenly discussed. There l* much 
cillferonco of opinion os to land, sonic contending 
tlmb land-values should bo more heavily taxed, 
others again maintaining that tho land la unfairly 
burdened, And that personal property should be 
made to contribute to local rates. 

For particulars of tlio revenue of modem governments, 
bco the Statesman's Yearbook and the works there re¬ 
ferred to; also the artides in this work on tlio various 
eonntrios (Great Britain, United Status, &oA Attain 
Smith and JUoardo nro still tho highest luigllim author¬ 
ities on tho principle b of taxation. Bee also A. J, 
Wilson's Resources of Modern Countries {1878); Gosehen 
on Local Taxation (1878) 1 8, Rowell, Taxation and 
Taoces fn England frmn ike Earliest Times (2d ed. 4 
yoIb. 1888) j works on tlio law of taxation in tho United 
States by Burroughs (187fl) and Cooley (1877); Bottfc- 
wolJ, Taxation Spstm of united Stales (1888); It T, 

Ely, Taxation in America (1888); J. Dean Goss, Tht 
Jimmy of Tariff Administration in the United States 
(1801); French wot Us hy Parian (1888) and Bousaet 
(18S8): Gorman works by SolilUuo (I860), Roiohar 
(MflBj, Stayer (1864), Mangoldt (1886); nko works noted 
at Pomtioat. Economy, and tho articles on Aids, 
Bonovolonco, Budget, Corn Laws, Customs Duties, Excise. 

Free Trade, Income-tax, Land Laws, Legacy, National 
Robt, Poor-laiVB, Proteotlon, Smuggling, Tonnage and 
Poandngo, &q. 

Tax a tlon of Costs. Soo Co$Ta. 

Tnxidontiy. tlm naino given to tho art of put¬ 
ting up natural history stweimcim in the drie<! , i 
state. It includes tho skinning and Btnlllug of ■ 
fishes, reptiioa, amphibians, birds, and mammals t 
also the irnmorvitig, drying, and eetting .up .or . 
iasoets and other liiverfcebmfco. But H doe* jii?t 
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Taylor, the Marian martyr, anti woe born ill that 
town, and baptised OJ 1 August 15,1013. At tluv- 
teen lie entered Caine College a* ft siz^r, gradnntcd 
B.A. in 1030-31, and, twcording to liia frmud anil 
successor Bishop Rust, was thereafter choson 
fellow of UU college. At any rate lie became 
M. A. In 1033, about the sauio time being admitted 
to holy ordew, and soon after he attracted the 
notice ol Laud, who lmd a rogoril for learning, if 
none for liberty, and was preferred through hla 
influence to a fellowship at All Soule in Oxford 
(1030 J. Ho became also cluvpiuin to the arch¬ 
bishop, ftiid iu 1036 was presented by Bishop Juxon 
to the rectory of Uppingham. About this time 
Wood tells ue he was suspected bv watchful zealots 
of a concealed attachment to the Romish com¬ 
munion, whether from his ascetic notions of piety, 
bis veneration for antiquity and love for the 


> Davenport]. Tavlor married Pluobe Lamlisdule, or j 
Langpdalo, in 1030 j hissceond wife, Joanna Bridges, | 
waa believed by Bishop Hebcr, ehiolly on tho 
Qubhoiity of tho M3, of Mr Jones, a descendant of | 
Taylor’s, to have been an illegitimate daughter of 
Charles 1. when Prince of Wales. His Episcopacy 
averted against the AcephaH and Adrians New and 
Old (1042} scarcely gave promise of hie future 
powers, bub gained him the empty honour of a D.D. 


nave accompanied tw» royal army as a cuapiam, 
but about the close of 1043 we find him living with 
his mother-in-law and children, and embarrassed by 
povorty. Hahor thinks Ills # first wife was already 
dead, and that soon after this time he married Ids 
Bocond, anil retired to her property at Maiidiunm 
in CaeramrtUonshu'e. At any rate, after tUo down* 
fall of the cause he found a shelter In Wales, and 
for Borne time ho joined In keeping a school at 
Newton Hall in tho parish of LI an fin angel. Hero 
he found a kind patron in Richard Vaughan, Earl 
of Oarbery, then living at the family Boat of 
Golden Grove, immortalised in tho title of Taylor’s 
still popular manual of devotion (1055). His 
second countess was Alice, daughter of John 
Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater, and the 
original of the * lady * iu Milton’s Comas, During 
the last thirteen years (1047-80} of Taylor^ 
enforced seclusion appeared all his groat works, 
some ol these the most enduring monuments of 
Boored eloquence in the English language. The 
first was The Liberty of Prophesying (1047), a 
noble and comprehensive plea for toleration and 
freedom of opinion, far above the ideas of its age, 
and even of its author In his turn of triumph. 
Here he takes tho Apostle* 1 Creed as tho minimum 
standard of Christian communion, tha only neces¬ 
sary terms of Buch being tlioso dogmas that are 
capable of being propounded infallibly; that is, from 
Scripture, In tno due exercise of Reason, all such 
error* as may aviso being necessarily venial, when not 
wilful. * Heresy is not an error oif the understand- 


Bftvc Scripture, interpreted by an enlightened 
reason, inuullioient and contradictory. Ai 1th re- 
civil government he lays clown broadly the 

S le that it is not concerned with opinions, 
iu false or absurd* unless these tend directly 
to the prejudice of government as such, thins 
demanding the widc.it toloratiou for honest opinion 
ranging from Anabuptism to Popery. Tho second 
edition (1050) closes with the eelohmted story of 
Abraham and the idolatrous traveller. 

In 1060 followed the Life of Christ, or the 
Great Exemplar—vsi arrangement of lue lactn 
in historical order, interspersed with prayers and 
discourses on toploa suggested by tho narrative. 
That Bftino year appeared Tho Hula and Exercises 
of Holy Living, followed in 1051 liy its counter¬ 
part, The Rwo and Exercises of Holy Hying, 
together forming to generation after genera¬ 
tion the choicest clnwdo of English devotion. 
The twenty-seven Sermons for the Huuunov half- 
year wove published in 1051; tho twenty -Jive for 
the winter ludf-ycar in 1053. These, with tlui 
discourses in tho Life qf Christ and many passage* 
lu tho Holy Living nnd Vying* contain tno rial test 
examples of their authors elmmcteilutlcally gor¬ 
geous eloquence. Tho polemical and practical trea¬ 
tises are more subdued in stylo, though still figura¬ 
tive and allusive far beyoiul tho moiwimi oven of 
his contemporaries j bnfc hero ho gftvo full reins to 
an imaginativoncRB unmatched alike in range of 
Illustration and in opulence of language. Tho 
solemn music of his words, the rich beauty of tho 
imagery in his Incidental motaphors, the tender¬ 
ness, passion, colour, and force, if not precision, of 
phvaao combine to place these writings by them- 
solves on a lovol scarce attained, by all the Asiatic 
eloquence of Chrysostom* 

The more formal treatises were An Apology for 
A uthorised and Set Forma of Liturgy against the 
Prttenca qf the Holy Spirit (1040) \ writs Domini, 
or a Discourse of the Divine Destitution, Nwcmtif, 
Sa&'edncss, and Separation of the Office Ministerial 
(1051) j The Heal Eresenea and Spiritual of Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament proved against the Doctrine of 
Transubstiwtiation (1054)j The Un am Neecssarimn t 
or the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance (1055), a 
treatise with ft dcohled taint of I’olaglaiiiam, whore 
the theologian had ventured boyoudwH deptii, nrul 
which involved him in a oloiul of controversy ; The 
Worthy Communicant { 1000) j Defence and IWr«- 
dudion to the Hite qf Confirmation (1003); Tho /Ms- 


creeds are "best which keen the very words of Scrip¬ 
ture : and that faith is best which hath groatest 
simplicity g and it is bettor in all cases humbly to 
submit, than omioiisly to iiirjniro and piy into the 
mystery under tho cloud, and to hazard our faith 
by improving our knowledge.’ He next passes in 
review the alleged special source* of authority in 
religious opinion : Scripture, Tradition, Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Councils, the Pope, anil the Fathers, finding all 


suaBivefrom Popery (100*4) j and the fiumniH Dutlor 
Duhitantivnij or the Mule qf Conscience in alt her 
General Meet f«m( 1000 J, the most learned and wuhfcte 
of all his works, which he himself counted on as the 
foundation of hie fame. Intended oa a complete 
handbook of Christian cusnistry and othlcn, it 
labours first to establish a system of morality on 
the basis of the will of Cod revealed to us through 
Conscience, distinguishing with greater subtlety 
than security the right or sure conscience, the con¬ 
science confident in error, the probiiblo or think¬ 
ing, tho doubtful, and the scrupnlous coiihciouci*. 
Undor tho ‘probable 1 head lie gives a magnificent 
sketch of the tlifibronb pr risibilities on Which ft 
faith in Christianity is founded. Tho second bunk 
discusses the obligations of conscience in relation 
to the law of naturo and tho law of Christ, closing 
with a splendid peroration on the inmnmn uml 
motives of a Christian’s duty, In the tliird book 
he passes to human positive law alike of church 
and state, and in the fourth—the best part of tho 
whole—lie closes with a discussion of the nature and 
canscs of good and evil, and the oflloiont and linnl 
causes of human notions. But Taylor Is much 
I more n rhetorician than a thinker or even a theo¬ 
logian, and his imagination too ofton carrier him 
i at a leap from an illustration to an argument, from 
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common school education, ho was apprenticed at 
sovonteon in a priiitiny oJllco, in 1844 published 
Xhnena, a volume of poems, ami started on a 
pedestrian tour of Europe, nml in 1846 published 
Views Afoot i or Europe seen with Knapsack anil 
Stuff, Attor hia return ho edited a country newtt- 
papur, than want to Now York, ami obtained a 
post cm the Tribune, As its corresponded t ho made 
ox tons!vo travels In California ami Mexico, ro~ 
cordial in M Dorado (1850), nml mi the Nile, and 
in Ask Minor, Syria, across Ask to Xiulin, China, 
aiul Japan—recorded in his Journey to Central 
Africa and Land of the Saracen (1854), nml Visit 
to India, Chinn, am* Jctjnoi { 1855). Lator explora¬ 
tions arc recoined in Northern Travel (1858), aud 
Travels in Greece and Russia (1850). In 1802-03 
ho wns secretary of location at St Petersburg; in 
1874 lie visited Iceland, In May 1878 ho became 
Ambassador at Berlin, whore ho dlod tilth Pocombor 
of the snnio yonr. Ills principal reputation, how¬ 
ever. was an a pock Ills works include Mhjmcs 
of Trawl (1848), Book of Romances, Lyrics, and 
Songs (IB.'IX); Towns qf the Orient (1854); Poems 
of Homo ami Travel (1855)) The Poet's Journal 
(1882) j Poems (1805) \ The Masque of the Gods 
(IK72J| Lars (1873) ; The Prophet, a Tragedy 
(1874); Home PuMorals (1875) j The National Ode 1 
which ho wan chosen to dolivur at the Centennial, 
ICxli ibitlcm (1870); Prince Dcukalwn, a drama 
(1878); and an admirable translation of Faust 
U870-71). He nlwi wrote several novels, tho boat 
Hannah Thurston (1803) and The Story of Kennett 
(1800). See his Life, and Letters (2 vote. 1884). 

Taylor, tiunoK, mathematician, was bom of 
gowl family at Ifrlmontnn in Middlesex, August 18, 
108.7, nml studied at tit John’s College, Cam bridge. 
In 1715 ho imhllNliud his Method us Incrcmcniorum 
Direvtu et Invorstt, the foundation of the Calculus 
of Finite DlflbroiicuH, Iloroin also is tho formula, 
which, us ‘Taylor's theorem, 1 will kuep hia nnmo 
from over being forgotten. In 1718 ho visited 
Paris anil was warmly roooiveil by tho French 
savants, From 1714 till 1718 ho noted ns secretary 
to the llnyal Society, His Inst years wore glvon to 
speculations in pUllnenpliy and religion, ami wore 
durkoued by tho early deaths of two snccossivo 
wivoH, Ho Tiiinsolf died December 20,1731. Other 
works wove, a Trenthe on Linear Perspective (ini- 
proved ed. 1710) and the posthumous Contem- 
jdtttio Pkilo&unftica (edited by Ids grandson, Sir 
W, Young, with Life, 1703), Several short papers 
may bo found in WxoPhiL Trans . (1713-23). 

Taylor* Sm Hrxuy, poet, was horn, ilio son of 
n gentleman-farmer of unusual culture, at Bishop* 
Mid die ham in Durham, Ootobor 18,1800. At four* 
teen ho went to sen us midshipman, but was happy 
to obtain his discharge after nine misomble months, 
and two yoavs later was given a clerkship in blio 
B toYokcopev.general's Department. After four 
yearn 1 sorvioe, including a fow months in Barba- 
does, lie lost his post through Internal oillcial ro- 
armngoments, aim returned to bis father's house. 
Witten IEall, to spend two years of uninterrupted 
quiet and Htudy, Ho began to write for the* 
Quarterly, nml in 1823 settled in London, having 
hunii appointed through the influence of Dr (after 
flJr Henry) Holland to a clerkship In the Colonial 
Office. Here bo lnbnitrod for forty-eight years 
under ns many ns twenty-six secretaries of state, 
retiring only In 1872. Ho doollnwl in 1847 tho 
post or nermnnont nndcr-senrotary in succession 
to Sir James Stephen, and in 1889 was made 
K.U.M.fi,, partly for Ids nubile sorvicoR, partly for 
Ids literary work—the latter also acknowledged by 
tho D.C.L. degree ab Oxford in 1802. Hfc lftfit 1 
days were spout at Rournomoutlu and here, March 
27,1880, ho ended a long and happy lifo, tho happi¬ 


ness of which wns in great measure due flrsfc to Ida 
admirable step-mother, Inter to Ids equally cuUuir- 
able wife, Alice Spring Rico. a daughter of Lord 
Montcuglo. Taylor wrote tonr tragedies in the 
Shakespearian manner : Isaac Comnonus (1827), 
Philip mtt A r(cjmldc ( ISM )—an immediate bum css, 
Edwin tho Fair (1842), and St Clement's Eve 118B2); 
and one rumautia comedy, The Virgil i Widow, 
afterwards entitled A Sicilian Summer. In 1845 
ho published a small volume of lyrical poetry, and 
In. 1847 The Pm of the Conquest and other Poems, 
Hia work in proso embraced The Statesman. (1838), 
a collodion of Dnconlmi discourses on official lire 


Interesting Autobiography (2 vole, 1885), admir¬ 
ably written, full of genial observation, and not 
inan'od at all by the pardonable egotism of age and 
merit It contains a fine series of pom portraits of 
such cnntcmpomvlcs ae Wordsworth, Southey, 
Scott, Sydney Smith, Mill, Sir Jamos Stephen, 
Spodding, CVIyio, Tennyson, and Aubrey do Vero. 
It was supplemented by his only less delightful 
Correspondence (1888), a selection of 202 letters, 
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Swinburne. A uniform collected edition of has 
works iuxd appeared in 5 void, in 1878. 

Taylor, Isaac, writer of many hooks on reli¬ 
gions and philosophical subjects, was born at 
Lavtmhnm in Budnik In 1787. Hia father, Iwwte 
Taylor the Jlrat (1750-1820), was originally a Lon¬ 
don engraver, but in 1700 become Independent 
minister at Colchester, in 1811 at Ongar in Essex, 
and published a score of volumes. Cliarlos Taylor 



mate Civilisation (1850).—His oldest son, Isaac* 
Taylor, was Imm at Sbmifonl Rlvem, May 2, 
1820, had Ula education at Trinity College, Ccun- 




. _ . as vicar of Bt Mathias, 
Bethnal Green (1803-00), and Holy Trinity, 
Twickenham (1809-75), was presented to the 
rectory of Sottrington in Yorkshire In 1873, and 
collated to a canon ry of York in 1885. Hk Words 
and Places (1804) made him favourably known as 
a philologist, whilst his grout work. The Alphabet, 
an Account of the Origin and Development qf Letters 
(8 vale. 1883)* dosorvetlly brought him a wide 
reputation, other publications are The Family 
Pen f Memorial#, IHogrctphicxd ctiid Literary, of the 
Taylor Family of Ongar (2 vols. 1807) s Etruscan 
Fescarches (1874); Greeks and Goths, a Study on 
tho Dunes (1870); and Tho Origin of the Armns 
(1890). Itoditaft these ha has contributed tnuoli to 
tho learn ml journals, and not a fow articles on, 
pliilologlaal questions to tho prosont work. 
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1853)| Ralph Darnell (1805); Sceta (1878); and 
A Noble Queen (1878). See hi» Story of my Life , 
edited by Jiia daughter (1877 j new cd, 1881). 

Taylor, Rowland, Marian martyr, was a 
native of Rothbury in Northumberland, amt 
studied at Cambridge, taking his LL.B. in 1580 
and LL.I). in 1534. Cranmor, to whom lie was 
domestio chaplain, gave him the rectory of Hod- 
leigh in Suffolk (1544). and Jie subsequently became 
archdeacon of Exeter (1561) and a canon of lloolios- 
ter. Under Mary he wag imprisoned os a lioretio 
for more than a twelvemonth m the King's Bench, 
and on 8th February 1555 waa burned near Had- 
lelgh. See Cooper's Athcrno Cuntabripienm (1868 j, 

Taylor, Thomas, 1 the Plafomiat/ woh bom in 
London, 15th May 1758, wont throe years to Sb 
Paul's School, next studied mathematics and 
classics under private toad tore, but, botwlxb an 
imprudent marriage and the pinoli of poverty, 
found it Impossible to realise liia dream of com¬ 
pleting his studies at AWlecn -with, a view to tho 
ministry, and entered Lubbook’s bank as a clerk, 
*But he still found six hours in every day for study, 
and at length loft his desk to tenon private pupils 
and fill tlw olftco of asslstaut-secretury to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, <&c, 
Luring his lost forty yours he lived in a small 
house at Walworth, immersed in Plato and the 
Platonlftt philosopher*, and partly supported by a 
gift of £100 a year from Air Meredith, a retired 
tradesman with ideas, and here he died, November 
1, 1836, Eis fifty works include translations of 
the Hymns of Orphans, and. parts of the works of 
Plotinus, Prod u a, Pansaniaft, Apuleins, Maximus 
Tvriufk the Greek mftthomaticiaus, Iamb lie him, 
ETieitwles, Porphyry, &c., besides complete trarnla- 
tlona of Plato (nine, howovor, of tlio Dialogues by 
Floyor Sydenham, 5 vols. 1804) and Aristotle (11 
vqIs* 1306-12), Mr AY. E. A. Axon in a biographi¬ 
cal and bibliographical sketch (privately printed, 
I860) gives a list of forty-eight books, but docs not 
include The Spirit of All Religions (Amafc, 1700), 
which expresses his strange pofylhoiatio creed, 

Taylor, Tom, journalist* and playwright, was 
bom m 1817 at Sunderland, and passed itcun the 

I.MiiifM U_Lnnl . 1. I.. 1 Dm i*. ftt * 


ruin of Ills fathorb bngfnoflfl, whi«h by 1811 wus 
completed by American ' repudiation 1 and a stock¬ 
broker's bankruptcy; Taylor had meanwhile turned 

...1_11.. ___......_*j _ 1j._u._ Tfi- I„ 1.1.« 
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Was elected to a fellowship. Professor for two 
j'ears or English laugua^o and literature at Uni- 
vewity College, Loud mi, lie was called to the bar 
« i? J nn , er Tom P l « 1,1 1*45, for a short time 
travelled tlm northern. circuit, and from 1860 to 
1872 wag first asslstaut-sooretary and secretary to 
the Board of Health, and then wscrctavy to the 
f^cal Crovemmont Act Office. Fi-oin 1840 onwards 


geftei of Leave Alan, and 2'teixt Axe and Crown. 
ite also edited the autobfogreviliioa of Htwtlon and 
|eelte, completed the latter’s life and Timet of 
Remiolde, translated Lalla.de and SougtofBritlativ 
(lffl5), and in 1874 succeeded Shirley "Brooks he 

tS'iiV"**' Ho ttt WwMj ® wortU » mS 

Taylor, }Villuw, 'of Norwich,* was born 
ttiore In 178 a the only son of a riah Unitarian 
rnerolisnt, rmd was educated at Palurave by Mrs 

feJh«v ds h "f 1)a " (1 > At fovrrtoon he entered his 
father ft counting'house, but TUixt vea]- was stsnh 
on the first of two visits to tho Continent, whore he 
mustered French t Italian, and, more espoolallv 
Gernian. Tho French Revolution nt once jndoo! 
tilnated hint with dentoeraHe ideas and l»ginthe 


1 ‘imi vuthMiu Mt wimivujr, iiiunuy vvibiuwiun 

and translations contributed to PerlmlioalB, ami 
collected iu Ms Historic Savvey of Gemma Toetru 
(3 vols* 1828-30). Otlior Works by him wore 
English Synonyms Discriminated (1818) <uul ft Life 
off. 8aycr*,M.n. (1823). Ho dl 0 il at Norwich 
in March 1836. George Borrow, liia pupil iu (car¬ 
man, has slcotohed in Lnvouavo hw philosophy. 
ao^pUciwu, ta\d iiwctawita UWco wuokiuu \ and 
his coiTOSpomlencQ with Southey, Scott, Moolcfn* 
tosh, Godwin, is given iu J. W, HoldaJi\U' 
memoir of his Life and Work js (2 vols, 1848). 

Taylor, Zaciiauy, a distingnMiud gmioml and 
twolftli president of tho United States, wan born iu 
Orange County, Virginia, ®4th co^m iajq m)/.». 
September 1784, Jim father had iy J. n, umJmutt 
boon a colonel in tho war of In do- cw^ny. 

pondenco, and removed to Kentucky in 1785, sett¬ 
ling near Louisville. Hero Zooiiaiy lived on a 
plantation until 1808, whou ho entered tho ftniiy 
as lloutonanb. In 1812 ns captain lin commanded 
Fort Harrison on tlio WftlMWli, and in Sopleinher 
with only fifty jnOii, two-thirds of whom wore cm 
tlio sick-list, successfully defended that post agahiHfc 
a largo body of Indians. Aftor further survlco on 
the north-western frontier Taylor became major, 
uut at tho close of tho war being reduced to a 
captaincy ho roslgnod his commission. IIo was 
soon reiiislfttal and again employed against thu 
Indians, and in 1832 fought with Black Hawk, 
the noted chief of Illinois, In 1880 Taylor, now 
colonoi, was ordered to Florida, whom previous 
commandoi's hod suHbrod in roj^utfttion from their 
vain attempts to buIkIuo the tronhlosomoBemhiolcH. 
Taylor had tho good fortune to defeat tho unvagcs 
at Okecohohue Swamp on Cliristmns Day 1837, and | 
thus won tho brevet of bvigatUcv-gchovai. In 1&U). 
being piacctl in command of tho army iu the south- , 
west, ho removed, his family to a plantation ab 
Baton Bongo, Louisiana, 

When Texas was annoxod In 1846 its woatorn I 
boundary was not defined, ami Mcxioo still ohiimod 
the uninhabited dUtriob botwoon tho llm Grande 
and the Nuqecs. Taylor, hoing ordovorl to defend 
Texas from invasion, sailed from Now Orioaus to 
Oornns Cliristi, where ho gathoi-ed ft ibroo of 4000 
1 1 W 1 V H i, wll ftwiu-c that Pi-osidont Folk 

wiBhod Iiirn to occupy tlio illfipntod distriot, ho 
would not cross tho Nucccs until uxijro.SB orders 
came in March 1846, Ho thou marohod to tho ltlo 
Grande and or cq ted Fort Brown opposite tho Mexi¬ 
can town of Mfttamoros, Tim Mexicans ordered 
him to l-okii-o, andupon libs refusal creased tho Uio 
*S a ^ 01lfc * «, llloi1, ^tion onnhled 
rj-csiuonfc Polk to dcolara that tlio United Stales 
had been invaded, and to call for voluntoora to ronol 
y'V 0 ?; i But tll ° ^ttlosof Palo Alto and Hosaca 
S?J a . the 8th and Oth of May drovo the 

Mexicans 1 wok, and Taylor following seized Alivta- 
Tlio volunteers did jiofc como to his nid 
until DoptomiHU', wliou bo marched to Monterey, 
and aftor a severe flfougglo cap turn! it on tho 24lli. 
After soven weeks vain waiting for more troops 
tho march was rosuuiod. Tho efty of Victoria was 

mnTS/ Boi! ® inlM11, 20 - !**•> Ilia lino of coin* 
nmnleAMon wns fmnirl too lonu for tlio inviigro 
W i 8 DQ1 nocmtl<> wfmiiiktrftUiiii. fcliv* 

'IP , l » ^ ,n P °f ToA'lor, who was a Whiir, 

Hfi*S* %y r 1 *™? roinfowmonU * 

.ft WM altofKly foiling buck to Montorey 
STrfttTSb" f'W! Mm to form 

Eta Ann.? °^ e< l l »? n .' m<,or fl °iiorel Rcotb. 
b nto. Anna, tho ablest Mexican gonoml, loamiiig 
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Afc Auckland, New Zealand (80° 60' S. laU* it 
grows in the Domain CftMlonfl* Afc Natal (BIT o» 
lat) it is I’ogulftvly cultivated, and the teft w of 
good flavour and strength. Ono oircunia banco, how¬ 
ever. rules the successful production of ten—tho 
price of labour. Roughly speaking, it may 1>Q ma 
to take the labour of ono man a day to produce 
a pound of tea, In Ceylon fcho dally pay of a 
coolie man is Bd., children and women being 
paid fj-om 4d. to Od. Hence ifc is evident that no 
country whore labour is dear cau compote with 
countries Hko India, Ceylon, Java, and CJilua, 
where labour Is cheap. 

The tea-plant is nob particular as to soil, but it 
succeeds best ou new iotCBt-land containing plenty 
of humus, Belts of forest should be left for shelter 
in windy situations, and a reserve of forest for 
lire wood and timber for chests is most important* 
If the machinery in tho tea*factory can he driven 
by water-power a great economy is effected by 
saving fuel. As is the ease with cacao, coffee, ami 
other economic plants, tea grown on rich alluvial 
soil is stronger than tea grown on poorer land, 
though the latter is often of more delicate flavour. 
Tea-factories range in value from £200 to several 
thousand pounds) some are lighted by electvio 
light Tea-making goes on night ami day in the 
busy seasons* 

CuUivatioth -^Tho clearing Is made by cutting 
tire undergrowth with heavy socket-knives, after 
which the forest-trees are felled and tho largest 
branches lopped; six weeks afterwards the wood 
is burned. In Ceylon this is done by contract for 
20 rupees pet acre. Tea is planted iu rows from 
34 to 5 feet apart, with a similar distance between 
tho plants,* 4 x 4 feet being a favourite distance, 
which givcB 2722 plants to the aero. The tea-sood 
is soaked in water, and planted in shaded nursery 
beds; when tho plants are about 4 inches high 
they are transplanted to the holes in wet weather 
during the monsoons, When plants nro scarce the 
seed may bo sown at stake in the holes, but 
nursery plants are generally preferred. The clear¬ 
ing is roaded and drained as soon as possible. 
On tho rich deep soils of Assam manuring is 
not practised. In Ceylon the favourite manures 
are cattle-dung, castor-cake, bones; nitrogenous 
manures, and those which contain potash. when 
tlie plants have Iwen in the ground about fifteen 
to eighteen months they are cut down to 10 
or 12 Inches j this makes them spread, and 
strengthens the growth of tho brunches, In about 
two months the more vigorous shoots are nipped 
bock below the second leaf, thus talcing oft the 
terminal leaf-bud and first and second Leaves, 
which makes the axillary bml at the bnse of 
the third leaf develop a fresh shoot. At first 
plucking is rather a matter of pruning than of 
gaining leaf, but as tho trees become stronger tho 


In China tho cultivation of tea is very different 
from tha Indian and Coy Ion system. There are no 
largo gardens, tho tea being grown in small fields 
and on hillsides, Tho loaf is plucked from Iho 
latter part of April to the end of October. Tho 
small fanner imports coolie labour for the purposo 
from the more populous districts. Tho grower 
docs not manufacture the loaf ldmself, bub soils ifc 
green in the local market at tho nearest howl 
village, The grcca loaf is bought by the agents of 
Chinese capitalists, who have honks where they 
manufacture and pack the leaf, Tlio finest pick¬ 
ings are described as first chop, tho next iw second 
chop, and so on. Tho hong-nmn ships tho tea in 
boats, and semis It down tho riven* uninmiml. 
Before the tea is exported it line lo pay tho imperial 
Chinese customs export duty, winch amounlu to 
L£d* the pound \ ttic lekiu duty is nearly us heavy. 

Chinese teas may bo classified thus: Honings or 
black leaf teas are grown in the north of China, 
and shipped from Hankow and Shanghai, They 
coino from tlm following disLiicLs i Ningohow 
(mostly bought for Russia), Kin tuck, lCoeimm 
(shipped chiefly to England), Kiifcoan, 7cha?ig, 
Oopfusk, Oonam, Oonfa, by Ling, Chcong-aow-kai, 
Hollow, Siftugtain. Green leas are shipped from 
Shanghai, and aonsist of Gunpowder, Imperial, 
Hyson, young Hyson, and Twankay, Kainows or 
ItwUleafe are grown farther south, and avo chipped 
from Foo Chow. Tho different kinds which take 
their itainos from the districts in which they are 
grown are Sen moo, Panyong, l'aklutn, Paid log, 
Padvao, Savyune, Sucy Kufc. From Foo Chow are 
also shipped Souchongs, which are a distinct kind 


joints of new wood above tlie last pruning. In 
subsequent pruning* all bavk-bouml wood must be 
removed, along with whippy brandies which do 
nob * flush * or devolop fresh snoots. The plucking 
Ib done with the thumb-nail, and the loaf must on 
no account bo torn off, Only tiro yonnge&fc and 
most tender leaves are plucked; and tlio younger the 
leaf, the finer tho tea. The largest leaves used are 
never more than 2& inches long. The estate must 
be plucked in regular rotation every ten days or 
a fortnight. When tea is flushing well a good 
coolie can bring in from 20 to 30 lb. of green leaf in 
a day. 


also shipped Souchongs, which are a distinct kind 
from Congous, and mo jmnoipally drunk in Ger¬ 
many and Austria. Fancy teas, consisting of 
Oolongs, Flowory Pakocs, awl Scented. Orange 
Pekoes, are exported from Foo Chow. Canton 
exports Congous called Now-makcs, Scouted 
Conors, and Scented O range l’okocs. 

The United States and Canada consume nearly 
all tea exported from Japan, tho estimated supply 
iu 1301 boing 47,000,000 lb. The teas exported 
from Japan ore of light character, mostly Oolongs 
and greens. Tha total quantity of lea imparled 
into tlie United States was, in 1888-80, 70,070,084 
lb., and In 1880-00, 83,8BO,820 lb. 

Jl/an*i/«dlire.-*-Tho first process is to Rprend Iho 
peon loaf thinly on beHsian trays in the withering 
house, where ifc is exposed to a free current of air— 
a very important operation, which hikes from 
12 to 48 horn's. When tho leaf is tough and finmd, 
like ftn old kid glove, it is ready for rolling, With¬ 
ering fc assisted by fails which circulate currents of 
dry air. The old or Chincsa system of rolling was 
to place the withered leaf on a tablo whore it was 
relied by hand to and from tlio coolio till Urn iuico 
was expressed and tho leaf well twist oil j this took 
about 20 minutes to do, Tho Chinoso accomplish 
this partly by the dirty process of treading. Now 
this process is performed by machinery, ami in 
India and Coylon tea is not manipulated after 
plucking. In Jackson's 'Excelsior 1 and ‘Rapid* 


Coylon fcho leaf is rolled between two superposed 
plates of hard woml or polished granite, actuated 
by cranks which give them ft compound circular 
or eccentric motion. These machines arc driven 
by steam or woter power, but there is a smaller 
roller for hand power. Bofch the 4 Excelsior ’ and 
'Rapid* rollers are capable of taking a charge of 
from 240 to 800 lb. of withered leaf, they effect 
a great saving In labour, do the work far moro 
thoroughly than by hand or foot pressure, and 
ensure perfect cleanliness. Some planter* sift tho 
rolled leaf through stoves with i-incli meshes and 
re-roll the leaf which is too largo to pass through. 
Considerable diversity of opinion exists ns to 
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wo»kcnejl condition, bolioml that with 
liw 21,001) veterans ha oouhl crush tho 0000 Ainori- 
can voluntears. Artur a march of hundreds of 

f ??’ 10 PX® ,, { U0 ^ i'ay lor near the ninnntnin-iinsH 
of llnona Vista, Availing liimsolf of Its natural 
adviuitagoa, Taylor on thu 22<1 of February 18-17 
wilipk-toly i-qmlwsd the Mexicans with a }om 
thneo as Ki'oat as his own. In tho followiiw 
ftm-omlior Uonoral Taylor rotnmeil homo and wra 
racoivod with onwiualttstio oxpimsionB of popular 
favonr. In Jimo 18-18 the convention of the Whig 
jMirty, passing byits groat political loaders, solootod 
Mm as tlm eniulMuto for tho nraaidaney. A few 
Solid's roflifted if) support liiin us being ft 
HlavohcWor. but his cluirocter, indicated by the 
sobrhpiab of "Rough and Ready,* endeared him to 
tho mama* Ho whs triumphantly oleoted in No- 
veinuer mid inaugurated in tho following March. 
Inc iiorco struggle over tho oxtonaiou or slavery 
Lf> tho nowly-itcqitirud territory Imd hogun. The 
congiwfH wns Democratic mid opposed tlie admin- 
don of CiiliforJifn nn a Aw white, while tho nral- 
dent favoured lb. To avert the threatened danger 
vfi the Union Henry Clay lntmlnaod Iris famous 
oonmroniisG, wliloh called forth a stormy discussion, 
lnylor remained firm and impartial though iris 
pniwndaw Joflbraon Davis wnn the leader of the 
extreme pro-slavery faction, Before a decision wa« 
mtuhod in congron Fraetdont Taylor died suddenly 
of bilious fever, Obh July 1850. 

(iondm! Taylor was of medium height, stout and 
swarthy* lie wan pUUu in maimers and spaooh. 
and oarclcMs in dross \ ho rarely wore uniform, anil 
olLou wife Biduway* on his homo. Ills ability oh h 
commander is shown liy hie unvarying auccosb In 
battle, and to attested hy Cicuoiid Grunt, who sowed 
imdor him oh lieu tenant. Though Taylor luul taken 
Httlo part in political strife, lio carried off the prize 
which groat party hinder# fall oil to win. As pro si* 
doiit ho showed liiimolf a truo promo tor of his 
country’s welfare. There arc Lives by J, Frost 
(1818) and J. 11 Fry and II, T. Conrad (1818), 
Taypvt, a waterlng-placo and pollco-bnrgh of 
Fife, on fcbo wouth side of tlm entrance of tho Firth 
of Tfty. oppjwUo Droughty-Ferry (n.v.) f and 3J 
miles K hy S. of Dundee. Pop. (1801) 2820, 
TclltUU Um Boo Thai). 

Tolielynskln* Boo Cjiki.yuskin, 

ToIlorUilsk (Old Tchurkiuik), a town of South 
ltussto, formerly tho capita] of tho Don CnwuiekHi 


Attain. Tho Assam variety, known as MndL- 
WW too, to ft tree of vigorous growth attaining 
* bright of 80 to 40 feet, with a leaf from 8 to 
10 lnolicn in length. Tlio Chinn variety i« a com¬ 
paratively stunted shrub, though hardior, growing 
to a height of 13 to 15 feet, with a rounder lew 
about SJ juohes in length, and calyx covered 
with soft short hum. These two varieties havB 
resulted m ft hybrid which combines the hardy 
character of the China with tho other features of 
UwimhgonoijB, now largely cultivated on the Mils 
of India and Ceylon, and known os "hybrid- 
Assam. At low elevations where the climate is 
tropical the Indigenous, or ft hybrid nearly 
approaching It, Is preferred, It ia probable that 
tho Chmeae variety m tlie indigenous, changed hy 
olnnnto and cultivation. Tlio hybrids vary nmen 
in iiroilnotivoiioflB, nnd tlio plantar is careful in 
selecting a good strain, wliloh grows and foliates 
froaly without seeding, The branches are smooth. 



Itussia, formerly lha capital of tlio Don Ouwacks, 
on tlie right bank of tho Don, )2 jnilos S, of 
AWofceherTcftHk (q.v.J, the present capital, Fop. 
J0,000. —TOHKRKAfiY, or TuiIHlIKASK, ft town of 
Russia, 11)0 mlluH by rail SI5. of Kioli; on tho 
Dnieper. Pop. 15,470, 

XcliiuiccRHes. Bco Ciroahrians, 

Tolicniigoffi or CiiEitNiaov, capital of a 
ltiirfHlnn govornmont, near the Deenn ltlvor, 85 
liiilos NR. of Klod ; pop, J0,000.I’ho ffoitfrnmciiA 
liiua an area nearly twice as largo as Dulglumj 
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VcIic^uo^eiH. Sco DbAcic Eautii. 

TithcrnyHlieysky, Nikolai Gavrit^htoh 
(1828-87 ) y Uiiuftian rovulutioimry writer. See 
NfifrndflM. 

Trjiiiktclilfl* See Sniv.w a. 

Ton (Camellia theifcra, Or!IT.) Is a plant of tho 
gonna GamolUa (q.v.), natural order 
acom, of wliloh there are two well- com-ritfit \m in u.a 
known varieties: (1) (7. CAetyfera, ^ j. b. r.ippuicoit 
vnr. asmmim, or Assam tea; ami company. 

(2) C, the lYem, vat, or China tea. There 

to no evidence tlmt ten to wild in any part of 
Chino, Tuo only part of tho woriil where toa is 
really known to grow wild to in tho forests of 


Chlnft Tea ({ftmetffa ihrOfereb yauntf ahaot with 
flowers i a, fruit, (Dontloy and Trimon.) 


Tho leave* are wrmlwl oim! have a Wight shining 
Htirinco, are rather thin, hut efton tough and 
leathery. The floworfi are often handsome, usually 
white, and are about \{ In. in diameter j some times 
solitary, some times olu stared in mnsfies j tliey have 
very Blioi t flovvor-stallcB or no stalks at all. The 
fniifa is rather short, of a loathory or woody con¬ 
sistency \ dry. not ilcsliy. Inside it is divided into 
three to flvo throo-ccllea olminbors. LIduccub gave 
the name Thcct sinensis to bho Chlnoao variety of 
tho ben-plant, but afterwards made two speoios, 
2\ bohea and 2\ viridi\ under the inipvossion that 
black and green tea were tlio product* of different 
plants. Mr Fortune was the first to show that 
both kinds of toa wore iiwtle from the sumo shrub. 
Tlio Chinese immo for tea is tcha> in the Fuli-klen 
dialeot U or UK 

Tlio tea-plant will ilourtoh In all parts of tho 
tropical and subtropical zones where tlio rainfall 
is over 00 inches ftiid evenly distributee! through¬ 
out tlie year. In Coylmi Oat. 7 # N.) it grows 
from soadovol to an altitude of 7000 foet. At a 
low elevation the growth of the plant Is more rapid*■ 
hub In time the high-grown tea seotns to produce 
oa much loaf as tlie average of low oonntry estates, 
while tho boa Is of more delicate ilnvotuy though 
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House, adulteration may be said to be a tiling of 
the past to the English consumer, ns the detected 


urptwes to tlio extent of 2 per cent., the objoob of 
r. ' 1 *' ,_ hp 

tea. ^Tlia substances used are generullyPmwiiftn 
blue, indigo, soapstone, and pluiiibngo. The caper 
tea, much used in Leicestershire and the midland 
counties, ft faced with plumbago, Foreign 1 cares 
ate easily detected by macerating in hot water and 
examining under the microscopo. In twenty yearn 
only two samples of Indian teas lmve been found 

subject to adulteration. 

Consumption —The consumption of ten in the 
principal tea'drinking countries of the world whore 
statistics ctre obtainable is thns calculated (In lbs.) 
by Messrs Gow, Wilson, & Stanton to be^ 

Avmg« An mill Avcmh Around 
GODiRUtptloti CdiiBiiinpOon «^ ( 


Great Britain.170,733,000 

United States.. 71,176,31-1 

Bimfs.62,403,600 

Australian Oolonfca. 18,500,000 

OuiiaiU. 16,600,0^0 

Holland. 4,860,37$ 

KeW Zvalftml. S^GOQ 

Germany. 8,118,600 

Cape Colony.. 1,128,61>0 

Franca.,. 1,000.000 

Argentina nopu^le.. 000,000 

Anstrlft*Huptfary.» . 780,600 

Tasmania... 600,600 

OcirtnMU.,. 188, 


A'kgg'H. X * 

163,218,020 4(1. 

70,173,100 Frte. 
70,643,860 S.I—lljrt. 
21,498,020 Bd.-ftl 
lfl t Wtt,4io Froo, 
6.178,694 2id. 
4,300,010 OX 
8,076,832 Old. 
1,109.302 8a. 

1,109,817 0d.—11M. 

1,200,000 GAd. 

- rid.-M. 


1,071,026 rid.-Bd. 
878,008 31. 

793,808 fid, 

Messis George AYliite & Co. of Fenclmrch Street 
ivc the following comparative table of imports of 
e*(iu thattwuft of lbs.) Into the. United Kingdom; 

Stven Ihdfi CWyloo. Cblna. Toll! Imports, 


Chemistry .—As a beverage, the refreshing qwrii* 
ties of tea me well known. It exhilarates the 
system, dispelling fatigue and sleepiness, and 
stimulates the mental powers. Tlieso properties 
are generally believed to be due chiefly to the 
active principle theme, though the evidence on 
this point is not clear, we find tea in great favour 
with weak and old persons, also among tho poor, 
who find that by using tea they consume leas solid 
food. But if ten is used to excess it produces 
flatulent indigestion, increased pulsations of the 
heart, and nervousness j the imagination is excited, 
and sleep!ejftQG&s follows. These conditions cause 
ft certain degree of fatigue, which induces tho 
patient to have recourse to tea again to brace up 
the system, ns drunkards resort to spirits in the 
morning for a similar purpose. It is difficult to 
determlao how much tea can bo safely drunk daily, 
the effects on different constitutions bring unlike. 
Johnston considered that fl-4 grains of tlicino 
may be taken daily without bad effects, but that 
double this quantity may be Injurious, fl* Bennett I 
{British Medical Jour ml, 1874) found theino was 
poisonous for cate and rabbits in doses of rather 
over one grain for every ponuct-woight of the 
animal. La meMemc theme la peed in cases of 
opluin-iHjteoniTig, for nervous headaches, to relieve 
stupor la fevers, and as a scdablv* of the rasentor 
system; it has also a considerable dinrotic action 
Thebe con be obtained from tho infusion of manu¬ 
factured tea by crystallisation. It ft ortouiW 
white, and has a slightly bitter tasto. It is gem*! 
ally considered to la identical with caffeine, though 


this lifts lately been questioned. It oooura very 
irregularly in lea, but is found to a greater dogveo 
in Indian and Ceylon thiui in China and Java tons, 
as is shown in analyses by Dr Paul and Mr Cowntey 
(Pharmaceutical Journal t Novemlier JO, 1887» tun! 
Jnly 20, 1800). From these analyses it appeared 
that the theiue in different kinds of dry Ceylon tea 
varied from 4*88 to 2 ‘07 per emit., in Indian ten 
from 4'80 to 3'80, and in Chinese tea it ranged 
from 378 to 2M2. 

Tannin is an important constituent of koa, which 
gives the astringent properties to the infusion. It 
ft generally admitted by chemists that tannin to 
a great extent regulates the commercial value uf 
tea. Those teas which arc rich in tannin give a 
stronger and darker Honor, and are consequently 
in greater demand, TTannin precipitates berth 
albumen and poptono, and in this way doubtlcHS 
hinders digestion. It also stops sccrolion from the 
mucous membrane, and So retards tho pouring out 
of the digestive products j otherwise It probably hua 
no effect, when given in small doses ns in infusions 
of tea, on normal persons. “When tea is allowed 
to stand Jive minutes before pouring off tho in- 
fusion, which is the IImo allowed by ten*lusters, 

E raluWy only one.flfeh of tho tmmfn is oxlmoted, 
int when allowed to stew a long time, as is too 
often the case in poor households, a much larger 
percentage of tannin is extracted. Though Indian 
and Ceylon teas contain move tunnin limn China 
teftB, it does not follow that the drinker of tho 
former absorbs more tannin into his system than 



is a form. Albumen (and gluten) is, however, 
rendered insohblo by boiling water, and so prob* 
ably remains entirely iu tlio tea leaven. If any 
woi'e dissolved in the infusion it would nrolxibiv 
become a food, Hko white of egg, fibrin, and othor 
albumens. As yet chemistry throws hut llttla 
Hgbt on the volatile oil contained in tea. Nov ft 
it definitely known wholher any of tho oitlinavv 
effects of tea me duo to it It ih possible tiint ft 
niay have something to do with the peculiar 
flavour of certain teas. Tlio following plan of U«* 
making for household uso is worth attention. 
Bring tho water to the boil, but do not Jot it boil 
longer or the water hardens, Use a litoral mum* 
tlty of tea, and pour over it as much water an you 
epnaidev will make all the tea you require. Let 
it atana for tJiree minutes and pour into a /rush , 
(wanned) tea-pot. Five minutes is the longest 
time tlio imter should remain on tho left. 

^ (1861) t Colonel E. JJoncy, 

Stta iKTR i an<Z r 0/ 2'« (Iflri. Mil of. 

llMii Chemitlry of CMMMoti Life 

wl, !lm ’ Hv Sitllrojjtcai Oufif. 

MrtON. (1886), V, Ci. Stuhlcs, Tea. ilu> DM of 

SS^Hik -jsskss 

Stt i%ISK&}Si£iiSlSGSL‘ 

{Tcctona gntuiKa), row of the most vain- 
, * ^ ,lu i vn ’ i s Mi® wood of a Inigo docidu. 

Vorl»n«nro) with leaves 
2J°, to .?° >»<?«* ,j|J and from 8 to ]fi 

vi . n ln bre f <Jt,, ‘ Tho tree, which has small 
si femW,- 11 P? n,olc »* w f «»«* I» Central and 
) v ie w' howover, it is now scarco 
in some l<wnlltl«s in which it ma formerly plontiful. 

fila«?a?i^H 0 ^f n8 i Ve - **?*• of 16 Jl » Wrwa and 
°V en r ,i j? fc0 JftVft n''d somonolfililKnu'. 

mu\m growing teak ft placed 
tmdor tho management or a conaorA'aior of forests, 
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acuminated, rigid bract*, hooked at the point, veto.li 
The heads are cut off when the plant ia m flower, ought 
ftiul are used in woollen factories, anil by fullers the p 
oua stocking-makers, for raising the nap on cloth* it ia 
No mechanical contrivnnce hftB yet been found prone 
tAflopi far this nurnose. to which the work 


teasel are fixed on the circumference of a wheel 
or cylinder, which is made to vovolve against tho 
surface of the cloth. Teasel is cultivated in many 
parts of Europe, and is imported into Britain, but 
fa cultivated to Borne extent in England, particu¬ 
larly in Somersctshiro and' Yorkshire. Tho seed 
is sown in March, on well-prepared, strong, rich 
land* and tho plants thinned out to a foot apart; in 
August of tho second year the heads aro ready to 
ho cut. The flowers of teasel abound in honey, 
and tho soedB are naed for feeding poultry. Tho 
roobwaa formorly in use as a (Uuvctio and sudorific. 

Tel>, El, fiO miles SSE. of Snakin, was tho 
scene, on 20th February 1884, of General Graham's 
defeat of Osman Dicna’a forces, tliab victory being 
preceded by Baker Pasha’s defeat near Tokar (4tU 
February}, and succeeded by the second British 
victory of Tamauiob (18th March). 

Technical Education, of such n kind as 
best to fit the youth of the country for their work 
in after life, is especially necessary in the onso of 
those on whose woik depends the material welfare 
of the nation—artisans, foremen or employers, 
farmers or merchants or commercial travellers. 
The publio interest in the subject was aroused by 
fclie fact that in 1881, when a Royal Commission 
was appointed to consider tho question, education 
in Britain Ay ns in this respect very much behind 
that provided in such countries as Franco, Ger¬ 
many, and the United States oi America, 

The methods of technical education are neces¬ 
sarily different in different countries. On tho 
Continent the growth of the industrial system has 
Accompanied or rather followed that of the techni¬ 
cal schools. These have thus been able to render 
very great direct assist ance to the Industries; while 
even the injurious ofleet of compulsory military 
service has been much diminished by tlie induce¬ 
ment to liiglior technical study involved in the 
offer of a shortened period of service to students 
who have passed successfully through a technical 
school. In Britain long-continued indue trial 
supremacy has led to a well-devclopod industrial 
organisation In which tho old opportunities for tho 
trade education of apprentices in tho workshops 
have largely disappeared, and their place is only 
now being filled by outsido teaching. In Britain, 
moreover, tho difficulty of reorganisation Is in- 
creased by the power of trade societies, which 
insist upon the letter of tho apprenticeship period 
although its spirit is gone, 

In the curlier Mngas of edneation tho aims and 
the conditions are practically the same in all 
countries The subjects of instruction and the 
methods of teaching must bo such as will best 
train tho intelligence, the observing and reasoning 
poweis, and pave tho way for manual cl ox tori tv, 
in the teaching of arithmetic every opportunity 
must be taken to connect figures with facts, and 
pupils must be accustomed to solve the slniplo 
problems of price and mcaermement that aro of 
constant occurrence in daily life. English Jangnnge 
anil composition is not only valuable as a medium 
for literary culture, but it is technical in so far 
os it leads to the accurate description of an objeofc, 
a process, or an event, or to the full understanding 
of such a description. Drawing offora a ready moans 
of training the hand and oyoi ivliile modelling and 
the use of tools (ire valuable aids In this important 


relation. The accurate study of common things 
ought to form an essential part of tho training of 
tho pupils who have to ucquiro habits of inquiry j 
it is also tho foundation of that familiarity with 
properties of materials which is tlio basis of good 
work In tho industries. It is this study of common 
things which is known as ‘ Elomontary Science in 
school programmes. Throughout tho elementary 
stage or education it is the method us much as tho 
matter that constitutes the claim of tho work to bo 
described as technical. 

In Britain tho higher stages run along two 
parallel linos—the ono for pupils who dovoto bhoir 
time to systematic study, and for these the 
teaching Is carried on in day classes j tho other for 
pupils who Rpcnd tlio day in work in a trade work¬ 
shop, in an office, or in the field, and for whom only 
tho evenings arc available for instruction in sciences 
—in tho principles undorlylng their daily work and 
in languages. Considering day classes first, wo find 
In evory town of considerable size secondary schools ■ 
adapted to the needs of boys from thirteen to | 
sixteen yearn of ago, In mosb of those adequate 
instruction is given in technical and commercial | 
arithmetic, in mathematics, and in modern lan¬ 
guages. In many towns tliero aro also technical | 
schools in which tlio training Includes moreover free¬ 
hand and mechanical drawing, handicraft, and lho 
branches of science that arc likely to bo of most 
advantage to the pupils—applled mechanics, steam, 
electricity for engineering students ; chemistry ami 
agriculture for agricultural stud outs, and so on, 
Trie great majority of the pupils attending these 
schools pass from them directly to work, and con¬ 
tinue their education by attendance at advanced 
evening classes, or by attending advanced day 
classes for a year or two after completing an 
apprenticeship. Some, however, givo np a year 
or more, when they aro from sixteen to tnobtom 
years of ago, entirely to study before taking up 

I nactical work. This emmo is followed mainly 
n industries such as engineering, mechanical or 
electrical, chemical or textile manufactures, or 
agriculture, where the processes involve applications 
of principles which can be fully understood only by 
those who have studied a fairly wido range of 
science. The advanced classes for tho instruction 
of such students arc to a largo extent of a practical 
kind j much of the work is done in laboratories. 
All colleges for such work require fully equipped 
chemical, physical, mechanical, and engineering 
laboratories, workshops for wood and iron, as well 
as a full complement of appliances for teaching uvfc, 
the principles of agriculture, or such other depart¬ 
ments of applied science as are required by the 
students in attendance, It is also dcslrablo t1iu.fi 
the students should havo facilities for continuing 
their language studies and for becoming familiar 
with book-keeping and commercial practice. After 
a course of study suoh as is provided in a technical 
college of this kind the stmlouta are in a position 
to benefit very readily l>y tho oxnorionco they 
will have in tho manufactory or ollioo or on tho 
farm. They will have thoroughly mastered tlio 
principles, and have learned something of tho inodes 
of their application, so that tlicy enter upon tholr 
work with their eyes open alike to tho possible 
causes of fail mu and to likely avenues of ndvnnco. 

For tho benefit of students who aro unable to 
devote their entire energy to study up to tho ago of 
eighteen, or ovan up to slxteon, evening clashes 
have been established throughout the conn tty in 
winch the work ranges through tho ptamfardH 
described hero as secondary and advanced. It is 
thus possible for a lad who leaves school for a 
fcrndo at the age of thirteen or fourteen to continue 
his studies by attending evening classes, and he 
will lind that by diligent work for four or five 
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ami vary lltfclo 1 s now oxporlod from that country* 
The wood iw of a quiet yellow colour, tending to 


The wood lw of a quiet yellow colour, tonding to 
brown, and )ilco many oMwr kinds ot timber has a 
character Intie odour, lb is classed as a hardwood, 
though it 1 b only of medium hal'd ness, taking, 
liowovcr, a good polish j aiul it is straight grained 
arul strong. Although easily worked wlrou not long 
cut down, it readily blunts tools after being kopfc 
some length of tlmo. Its avorngo spooilio gravity 
when dry is about 585. Teak does not shrink 
much in seasoning, and it is believed to oxpand 
and contract leas by dilforonuos of tomporaturo 
than most woods. Unlaw vory thoroughly seasoned 
it has some tendency to split, and this is porhaps 
its chief defect. It ft much loss resinous than soma 
otlier woll-known hardwoods, mtoh as mahogany 
and rosewood, hut it is usually said to contain 
an aroinatio essential oil which prevents iron In con¬ 
tact with it from Incoming rnsfcort, and for this reason 
it is always used for tlio hooking to the armour- 
plates of ships of war. A sticky clastic extract, 
to some ox tent resembling india-rubber, is obtained 
from Leak by treating the wood with naphtha or 
ether. It is probably this which is the veal cause 
of the wood preventing Iron from rusting. Tho 
povos of tiro wood aro sometimes filled wltli a whito 
substance, which has boon ascortaiuod to be pirns- 



million tors ami other tradesmen consider it gritty. 
While ants rarely attack tho wood if it la sound, 
hut nevertheless Jogs of it are often badly worm- 
cafcon | tlicso, however are rarely sent to Europe, 
and aro hollevod to ho derived from nnhonlthy 
trees. Teak wood varies cons i tie rally in quality 
oven when porfootly sound. 

In India leak in used for all Muds of work whore 
strong III and durability are required, such os for 
building fillips, bounce, and bridges; alBO for the 
construction of mil way carriages and furniture, 
In England it is largely employed in shipbuilding, 
and to some extent lor architectural purposes, such 
ns shop fronts, Os well as for furniture, it has 
numerous minor applications. The loaves of tho 
tree yield a red dye. Doing of largo size thoy aro 
used in India for plates nml for thatching, The 
grout innroase in tho consumption of teak in redout 
years shows that the wood is much appreciated for 
Its valuable properties. Jn 1800 tho imports Into 
Grout) Britain were 00,182 loads, value £080,102; 
while In 1880 thoy only amounted to 83,800 loads. 

African teak (Oldflcldia Jfricana) is imported 
from the west coast of Africa j it is also a valuable 
timber, hub less bo tluiu true teak, 

Toni ( Qitci'qucdula) } agoniis of vorynmall ducks 
with numerous widely distributed species. Tho 


in Britain, breeding freely in tho coat and north 
of Englaud, and throughout Scotland and Ireland. 
Ito nest is usually lurift on tho nmigiti of a lake 
or among; hen.tlier; it is made of grasses and leaves 
and lined with down. Tho Lira feode ohieflyat 
night on worms, Bings, Insects, and seeds. The 
Gavgancy {Q. ctma) is also a British species, but 
is lunch less common, and breeds regularly only 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. It is larger than the 
common teal, tho adult male measuring 16 inches. 
The Green-wing Teal (<?. carolwonsis) of North 
America closoly resembles tlio common teal, the 
females of tho twoBpccicfl being hcurdly distinguish¬ 
able from oaoh other. 

Tears usually consist of pure water, with saline 
traces; but in cases of jiotsouing may show the 
poison, and in diabetes become saccharine like tho 
other scorotioiiB. The lachrymal apparatus is 
described at Eye, Yol. IY. p. 500. Serving 
normally to moisten eyeballs, interior eyelids, 
aud nose, they ora regularly Bearoted In normal 
quantities, and disappear by tho duot into the 
hobo. "Whore there ft spasmodic contraction of 
the m uncles about the eye, da lu fits of coughing,** 
yawning, or immoderate laughter, tho tears aro 
I squeezed out from the eyelids ana run down the 
I checks. In man they are also tho natural outlets 
1 of strong emotion, and arc seeroted in greatly 
increased quantity; they niuoli more constantly 
accompany ernes of four, anxiety, grief, affection, 
and keen joy than physical pain. Old ago is com¬ 
paratively tearless. Home animals, especially deer, 
are credited with woeping team or grief. Darwin 
says few animals shea tears at all; ha failed to 
notice weeping in monkeys, bnt records Emerson 
Toimontfs opinion that elephants woop with 
sorrow, as supported by tho keepers of tamo 
elephants. Boo Darwin's Expression of the Emo* 
lions (1873). 

Totlflcl (Dfowww*), a gonna of plants of tho 
natural artier ilinsnccm. Tills order consists of 
herbaceous and hnlf-ahrubby exogenous plants, with 
ojipofltibo^ or 

tho^llowers^Bj^ 

valuable specie!#* 
of the jjiuer is 

Clothier's 'Teasel 


Common Toni (Quet'qii&lnla crceca), mule find female. 

Common Teal (0. ermra)* a beautiful hlid meiumr- 
iug 14 Inches In length, is comparatively abundant 


( D. fultonnm ). a Mn 

native of tlio Fuller’s Teasel ( Vipwcut Ji tan) i 
aonth of Europe, «, & linwfc. 

naturalised Jn ( 4t , , ; 

some parts of England, It Is a biennial, several, 
foot mgh,, with sessile serrated leaves, the atom 
and leaves prickly i and with cylindrical heads of 
pale ov white Jlowere, between which aro oblong,' 
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services of both Preebytorian and Congregatlono-lkt 
cliurdiciit and there aia more than tpolity motrioal 
renderings of it In English bymnology. 

Bco the Itev. John Julian’s Viet io navy ofSynnologu 
(1802), and Prebendary Edffar a S. GibBon in Chunk 
Qiiarhvty JUvim for April 1884, 

Tecs, A river fn the north of England, rising 
on Cross Fell, Cumberland, and flowing 70 miles 
eastward, mainly along tho boundary between 
Durham and Yorkshire, till it falls into tho North 
Sea, 4 miles below Stockton. Owing to works 
carried out since 1853 it la now navigable to that 
town for vessels of largo burden, those workB in- 
eluding the construct ion of two break waters at 
tho mouth. 

Teeth, hard bodies in tho mouth, attached 
to the skeleton, hut not forming part of it, and 
developed from the dermis or true skin, 4 Thoy 
present,' says Owen, 4 many varieties as to number, 
size, form, structure, position, and mode of attach¬ 
ment, bub are principally adapted for seizing, 
tearing, dividing, pounding, or grinding the food. 
In some species they are modified to servo as for¬ 
midable weapons of atfenoo and defence j in others, 
as aids in locomotion, means of anchorage, instru¬ 
ment a for up luq ting or out ting down trees, or for 
transport and working of bnildmg materials, They 
are characteristic of age and sex} and in man they 
have secondary relations, subservient to beauty and 
to speech. Teeth are always Intimately related to 
t|ie food and habits of tlio animal, ana are there¬ 
fore highly interesting to the physiologist; they 
form, for the same reason, important guides to the 
naturalist in the classification of animals. 1 

True teeth consist of one, two, or more tissues, 
differing fn their ohomical composition and In their 
micros copied appearances. 1 13 on tine, ’ which forms 
the body of the tooth, and ' cement. 1 which forme 
its outer crust, are always present; the third tissue, 
tho 'enamel, 1 whon present, being situated between 
the dentine and cement. The dentine, which is 
divided by Owen into hard or true dentine, vaso- 
dentine, and osteo-dentine, consists of an organised 
animal basis, disposed In tho form of extremely 
minute tubes amt cells, ami of earthy particles. 

The tubes ami cells con¬ 
tain, besides the calcar¬ 
eous particles, a colourless 
fluid, which is probably 
transuded blood plasma, 
or liquor sanguinis, and 


f tion of the dentine. In 
hairi or true deutine the 
dentinal tubes proceed 
from the hollow of the 
tooth known as the pulp 
cavity, in a slightly wavy 
course, nearly ub right 
angles to the outer sur¬ 
face. ‘The hai-d snb- 
stance of the tooth is 
thus arranged in hollow 
columns, perpendicular to 
the plane of pressure, ftinl 
a certain elasticity results 
Fig, 1,—’Vertical Suction from these curves; they 
through a Tooth lodged are upright where the 
m “ a Bookct: grinding surface of the 

n ' JSISiL * dentInfl; . c « crown receives tlio ftppulec 
ta::^ <* *0 opposing tnotEf aiul 

tho gum* f bony Rocket in aro horizontal where they 
«um; /, pulp cavity. have to resist tho pres- 

sure of contiguous toe tin 
ihe tunull also rocelve tho plasma transuded from 
the remains of the vawquIat pulp, which circulates 
by anastomosing branchee of the tubuli through the 


dentine, maintaining a sufficient though languid 
vitality of the system. Tho doUcato uorve-braiiohas 
on tho pulp's surface convey sensalious of impres¬ 
sions an eo ting tho don tin o—sonant Ions of which 
ovory one has experienced the acuteness when 
decay has affaotod the dontino, or when moclinni- 
cal or ohcmical stimuli havo "not tho teeth on 
oil go.” 1 When a part of the primitlvo vascular 
pulp from which the dentine Is developed remains 

E iormancutly uncalcifted, red blood is carried 
iy 'vascular canals 1 into tho Buhstanca of the 
tissue. Such clenblno Is called vaso-denttne, and 
is often combined with true dentine in tho same 
tooth, as, for Qxamplo, in tho Inigo incisors of 
certain rodents, the tusks of tho elephant, and 
tho molars of the extinct megatherium. When 
tho cellular bosiB la arranged in concentric layers 
around tho vaeoular canals, and contains 4 radiated 
cells, 1 like thoBe of bone, this Is termed oslco* 
dentine t and resembles true bone very closely. Tho 
cement ahvays corresponds in texture with tho 
osseous tissue of the same animal, and wherever 
it occurs in suflleieub thickness, as on tho teeth of 
the horse or ox, it Is traversed like Iktoo by vascular 
canals. Moreover, when tho osseous tissue con¬ 
tains minute radiated cells, precisely similar colls 
aro likewise present in tho canal, ami constitute Ub 
most marked characteristic. The relative densities 
of dentine and comont vary according to the 
amount of earthy matter. In tho complex grinders 
of the elephant and some other animals the comont, 
which forms nearly half tho muss of the tooth, 
weara down sooner than the dontino. Tho enamel 
is the hardest of all tho animal tiBsnos, ami eon- 
tains no Iqbb than 00*4 nor cent, of earthy matter 
(mainly phosphate of lime), while dontino con¬ 
tains only 72 per cent, and comont and ordinary 
bono only GO per cent, of earthy matter. Tho 
earthy matter fe contained in comparatively wido 
canals, composed of animal membrane of extreme 
tenuity. 

In a few fishes the teeth consist of a single tissue 
—a very hard kind of non-vascular dentine. Tooth 
consisting of dentine and vaso-dontino uro very 
common m (IbUgs, Dentine ami cement constitute 
the grinding teeth of the dugong. In tho teeth of 
the eloth tno hard dentine ie 
reduced to a thin War. ' The •& 
human teeth and those of tho 
carnivorous mammals appear i 
at first sight to be composed of 
dentine and enamel only ; but v\y 
their crowns are originally, ami Vj} v 

their fangs are always covered /p 
by a thin coat of com out, TJiora , 
is also commonly a small 
cent ml tract of osteo-dontlne 
in old teeth. The toebh called 
compound or complex in mani- 
nmha differ as regards tlioir 
composition from tno preced¬ 
ing only by the different pro¬ 
portion and disposition of the 
constituent tissues. Fig. 2 is 
a longitudinal section of ilia 
incisor of a horse; d is the 
dentine, e tho enamel, and o 1 
the comont, a layer of which is 
reflected into the deep central 'W 
depression of tho crown Mindl- pu a-Loiurittidiiial 
cates the coloured man at tartar Action of tho r£* 
and particles of food which fills ciuor of a Ilorao. 
up the cavity, forming the 
"mark of the horse-dealer/ Far more coxnplox 

arrangements, chiefly inflections, of tho tissues (see 
LAUYRiflTHOflONTs). Anobhor kind of complica¬ 
tion la produced by on aggregation of many simple 
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yearn ho may complete the secondary stage of l»ls 
education, while throe ov four more wifi enable 
him to become familiar with that theoretical 
knowledge whose applications ho lias hoeu 
practicing all those years. This prolonged course 
is required only for those who would fit thorn* 
solves for any promotion that may bo upon to 
them; for the less ambitious a shorten: course 
aiifllaoH* For all, liowavcr, it in now realised that 
what fa first wan tod is a thorough grasp of element- 
ary principles auoh as will on able a man to make 
the most of the experience anil deftness ho acquires 
in trho course of his practical work. 

Tho scope of tlio technical education required for 
eaoh of the thousand* ftud-tmu occupations of the 
(lay iSj according to tho British view, limited by 
llw accepted conclusion that die best place for a 
young man to learn tho pmctlco of life trade or 
business is iu tho workshop or ofllco, oh tho case 
may be. Hub while this is so it Is also recog¬ 
nised that fcharo are many matters of general 
knowledge essential to the duo understanding of 
this nractioe, many questions of materials, design, 
lu'inoiploH, and methods which lb 1 b nowadays quite 
ini possible /or a Iwghinor to be instructed in during 
bntsin^H hours, and which can be both move econo* 
mically and mure uflioiontly taken In hand by an 
organisation smcoially charged with such work, 
A teuhnicul school may thus bo com] dole without 
any teaching of a trade. In fact, in Britain, trade 
teaching in schools or colleges lmn been suggested 
ouly in tho ease of a few special industries, ami to 
a certain ox tout in othere lor youths In exceptional 
circumstances. 

On the continent of Europe and In Amoi'ica tho 
provision for the technical education of wuikmou 
and foremen is nob in most reapeota In advance 
of that now lnado iu Britain. For masters and 
manage™, however, there have luwn iu active 
operation for many years numerous technical 
aahuulH, supported almost entirely by tho several 
states, houKtid in palatial buildings, equipped 
with costly and ox tensive laboratories and 
lummuuiH, nud conducted by stuffs of professors 
and touche re so numerous ns to admit of the 
utmost rntbclivision of the subjects taught. Ho* 
porting In 1884, the lloyal CommlBsionors on 
Technical Instruction declare « that they had boon 
much Impressed with the gonoml intelligence and 
technical knowledge of the masters and managers 
of industrial establishments on tho Continent. 
They found that tiuum poisons, oh a rule, possasaod 
a sound knowledge of tho sciences ujmn which 
tlmir induHtry depended, and thut they wore 
familiar with every now sciontiilo discovery of 
importance, and appreciated its applicability to 
tlioir special industry, Tliey adopted nob only 
tho Inventions and improvements made In their 
own country, bub also those of tho world at large, 
thanks to their knowledge of foreign languages 
and ot the condition* of manufacture prevalent 
elsewhere. 1 

Tho great proportion of important inventions and 
improvements In Industrial processes that are duo 
to Uiltlsh manufacturers snows that there have 
ever heon men who secured their own technical 
education when thoro’ worn little or no apparent 
facilities for it. A complete system of technical 
education will widen tho aim from which suoh 
industrial leaders may arise. It will increase the 
nnmbor of those who, having tho intelligence and 
loot essoiiblal in a foreman, have also tho technical 
knowledge requtml to ciinhle them to understand 
now work. And it will give workmen, iu addi¬ 
tion to tho exportness which retains for thorn a 
large share of the markets of fclio world, the ability 
to enter into their 1 work with Intelligence, with 
pleosuro, ami with ambition, 


See the Reports of the lloyal Commissioners onTcolinical 
Education ( ; axp tabling tho systains f n usa in various 

cu mi trios); vol. iJ, of tho Proceeding* of the Inter¬ 
national^ Conference (Lond, 1884)* tho publicatlouo of 
tho Notional Aesoalation for the lh’oniotion of Secondary 
and TcahnJoal Kduatbau; the reports and pros pool usee 
of the ftoyeral ttohnioftl schools; Mao Arthur, £auca{to?i 
in tie relation to Manual Industry (Now York, 18$G); 
0. H. Ham, Manual Training (New York 1S80 ); Sir 
Philip Hagmitt, Industrial Education (1886); also tho 
arfclalofl X^olttechniquk, Education, Abt (iNSTaucTios), 
SLOYd; nnd for the part taken by tho county councils 
In promoting took meal education, sue Ashby, Manual of 
Out (/utid and School of Handicraft ( 1802 ). 


Technology, the systematic knowledge of the 
industrial arts, represented by Innumerable articles 
in this work, such as those on spinning, waving, 
calico-prln ting, the manufactures of cotton, woollen 
goods, silk, the making of tho several metals, g^s, 
sulphuric acid, bread, beer, wine, &c. 

Tcdc, an ancient principality named from a 
cnstlo on f tho Tech/n Limestone pink in the 
Swabian Alb. 20 miles SE. of Stuttgart. Held by 
various families from the 11th century on, its passed 
in 14.98 to the Dukes of 'Wttrtemberg. In lste the 
king of Whrtomberg conferred tho principality on 
Duka Albert of WUrtermberg's son (born 1887), 
who In 1800 married tho Princess Mary of Cam¬ 
bridge, Their daughter. Princess May, was eu* 
gaged to bo married io the Duke of Clarence, who 
died 14 th January 1802. 

Tccttmseh (or Tecimitha; 1708-1813}, chief of 
the Bhawnccs (q.v,), who licadod the rialng Bixn- 
nirasod by Harrison in 1811, and pacing into the 
English service commanded tho Indian allien in the 
war of 1812-13 with tho rank of hrlgadlcr-gonoral. 
He wnfl killed lighting bravely at tho Thames in 
Canada. See the monograph by Eggleston (New 
York, 1878). 

Tcddillffton* a town of Middlesex, on blio left 
bank of thoThaincs, 13& miles (by water 18J) SW. 
of Loudon. Pop. (1861) 1188; (1801) 10,020. 

Tc Pen 111 [Te Deitm laudanuts, Te Dominion 
confdemur) t a well-known l^atln hynm of the 
AYeutoru Church—so called from its first words— 
sung at the end of matins on all feasts except 
Iimocants 1 Day, and on all Sundays except during 
penitential scaaous. Tho hymn is one of tho most 
siinnlo, and at tho same time tho most solomn and 
majestic, in thb whole range of Latin hynmnlogy, 

Tte Authorship is uncertain. Tho chronicle of Bishop 
Datlue of Milan (died c. £52), wbiah unhappily fi 
both uuautlientlc ami worthlesB, describes the Te 
Deuni os tho ioint production of St Ambrose and 
St Augustine, into which they both burst forth by 
a common inspiration on occasion of tho baptism 
of Augustine. Hence the Te Deuiu is commonly 
called tlie Ambrosian Ilymu. The first actual 
reference to it is iu tho rule of Cttam-ins of Arles, 
who was made a bishop In 502, and it is at any rate 
certain that It arose os early os the 6th century, 
and in its modern form was used by Hlnomar of 
Itheims in the 9th coutury. It is ascribed by 
some author it kw to Hllaiy of Arles, by others to 
some disciple of Casulan of Marseilles, hut in no 
onta is the avldonae at all satisfactory. Tho hymn 
in its onrrent form consists of twenty-nine verses \ 
tho ilTBt twenty-one verses ftre uniform iu the four 
oldest versions current, and it seems probablo that 
vey&ott H0 were a Greek hynm dating back to the 
2d century, although Bishop John Wordsworth in 
Mr Julian's Dictionary tlnnkB vereos 7-G are a 
reminiscence of Cyprian, not vice versd , and that 
the Greek form of verses 1-10 is a translation 
from tho Lathi, ?iob an original composition. In 
the Anglican morning prayer it foilpws tlie first 
Lesson, except whmi the Bonodioito is preferred 
os its alternative. It is frequently used oJbo in tno 
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There jb also a cloao connection between tho 
articulation or joint of the lower jaw and the nature 
of tbe food used by tho animal. Thus, in purely 
carnivorous animals, in which the teeth simply tear 
and cut the food, no griudiog motion ib required, 
and the jaw 1 b capable only of a simple hinge- 
motion in tlie vertical plane; while lu torblvovauB 
animals the joint is so constructed as to allow of 
extensive sliding and lateral motion of the lower 
molar teeth upon the uppar. In man both the 
form of this articulation ami tho general chamoter 
of the teeth point to an intermediate position in 
relation to food, and form a physiological argument 
for the mixed dwt which general custom has decided 
to ho most natural to out species, 

Seo the articles Oarhivosa, Dog, Bopkntia, Skuu, 
for Illustrations of teeth in aUu; and hosidos general 
works on anatomy, human and comparative, Owens 
Odoyitoympfry (1840) end other works, and Flowers 
Osteology of the MaiHimlia (1880), 

Disease a OF i'IUS TEETH*— Decay ( Octr(es) is by 
far tbe most common of the diseases whioh ftfiucb 
the teeth, and consist* in A gradual and progressive 
disintegration of the tooth-substance. Among the 
chief pi ediaposing cause* are hereditary defects of 
quality j imperfect calcification; pits ana grooves in 
flie enamel; overcrowding of the teeth; facilitating 
the retention of particles of food between thorn, 
constitutional disorders; chiefly those affecting the 
digestive organs* and debilitating causes generally 
“~e.g. over.exertion of nervous and mental enemies. 
The exciting cause of caries 1ms recently been 
proved by Professor Miller of Herlln to be duo 
to the action of imcro-argaimma. According to 
him, * the first stage of dental caries consists in 
the decftlcifleation of the tissues of the teeth by 
acids which, are for the greater part generated in 
thu mouth by fermentation,’ the agent* concerned 
in the ptocosa being lmcro-ovguntoms and the acid 
thoy produce—Inc tie acid. 

l5ecay is rarely met with on smooth surfaces 
exposed to the friction of food and the cllreot 
washings of the saliva, it usually begins in some 
pit or groove in the enamel or between the tooth, 
such points forming a lodgment for the develop¬ 
ment of the organisms. Once the enamel lias 
been nenotrated the decay proceeds more rapidly, 
spreading laterally beneath tho as yet healthy 
enamel and to wants the pulp. The more dense 
the structure of the tooth the more directly docs 
the decay penetrate in the direction of the pulp, 
although its progress is not so rapid ami Its tend¬ 
ency to spread 1* less. Caries is most common 
in early life, by far tho greater number of cavities 
making their appearance between the ages oi six 
and eighteen. Its colour varies from pale brown 
to black, and generally the lighter the colour the 
more rapid is the decay. Pain maybe felt soon 
after the enamel has boon penotrated, or may be 
delayed until the nerve (pulp) has become almost 
or quite exposed; yet, strangely enough, it is some¬ 
times altogether absent, particularly in very hard 
teeth. When tho pulp has become nearly en¬ 
croached upon, the patfauVs sensations will ware 
liim against taking hob or cold, sweet or acid fluids* 
Ultimately tho pulp becomes exposed, when tho 
pain increases and may become very violent, ejspc- 
I daily if tlio nervo be pressed upon by food forced 
into the cavity by mastication. Should this take 
place the pulp becomes aontely inflamed and soon 
dies, wlicu tlie pain may either cease or go on till 
cm alveolar abscess is formed, Tbe treatment of 
e&ries can only be undertaken by tho dontlat, and 
varies with tho extent and character of tho disease. 
See DEXTisrny, 

Periostitia and Alveolar Abscess*— Periostitis is 
an inflammation of the tuembmne (periosteum) 
which covers the roots of tl\a tcafch and linos their 


sockets. It may bo either general or local. iVlmn 
general the majority ov all of the tooth are com¬ 
monly involved. Periostitis of this typo lu usually 
due to constitutional causes (such na rheumatism), 
or the olfccts of some such agent in tho system as 
mercury, or llio presence <2 accumulated tartar 
about the nooks of tho teeth. When tlm disease 
is looal—confined to one or two teeth—it may result 
from a blow or sumo such injury, or it may proceed 
from an inflamed pulp; but by far tho most common 
cause is the presence of a dead norve, tho pobmmnw 
products of which are liable at any thua to cause 
violent inflammation at the end of tho root. Yet 
it is not uncommon to And that tooth whose pulp 
dies and whoso substance gradually breaks down 
ami decays away do not give vise to any trouble. 
Whan acute periostitis has fairly sot in. It ami its 
usual accompaniment, alveolar access, are perhaps 
tho most painful aftbotinns to which tho tuolli are 
subject. The symptoms vary In intensity, though 
tho characters remain tho same. A dull aching 
pain is felt, and is relieved at first by pressure upon 
Uig affected tooth; as tho inflammation iuareaHca 
in sovority the tooth rises slightly in its aoulcot, 
and becomes exquisitely painful whan bitten upon; 
the gum around It becomes congested, and tho 
throbbing pain is almost continuous,. 

Alveolar Abscess may ho defined as a suppuration 
around the root or roots of a tooth. J t is of two 
varieties, acula and c/mmtc, I to causes are those 
of periostitis, which precedes it, the continuous and 
throbbing nature of the pain indicating tho forma¬ 
tion of matter (pus) within tho surrounding hone. 
The faco, with the glands about the nook, swell, 
and tho glands exhibit tenderness on tonoh. The 
pant-up pus forces its way through tho bone to reach 
the surface of tho gum at tho point oE least resist¬ 
ance, which is most often opposite tho end of tlm rout 
or roots (this is popularly known ns a 1 gum-boll J ). 
It occasionally finds its way along a canal by thu 
side of tho root, and discharges at tlio edge or tho 
gum. Sometimes tho cUncliaijgo burrows downwanls 
to find an exit on tho face. Tills Is almost peculiar 
to tho lower tooth, ami calls far removal of the 
tooth affected. "With tbe oscapeof pun by‘gum¬ 
boil 1 there is a marked abatement in tlm intensity 
of tho pain, wliioh generally disappears in a few 
hours and the swelling In a few days. If loft to 
ltoolf, however, tho abscess soon assumes tho chronic 
form, tlio tooth honouring almost if nofcnnito com¬ 
fortable. This condition may continue for an in¬ 
definite period, but there may also bo a rocummco 
of the symptoms iii a milder form. Not uufre¬ 
quently chronic abscesses occur without giving ilso 
to any pain, tho only ovldonco of thoir existence 
of ton being a small fistulous opening on tho surface 
of the gum, from which from time to time pus dis¬ 
charges. Even this last may bo wanting. If the 
abscess resist all treatment, tlm diHimno can bo out 
short by the extraction of tho tooth, although many 
cases can bo successfully treated and tlm tooth 
rendered permanently useful. 

Exostosis is characterised hy an in evens a In tho 
thickness of tho ccmcntnm, tho external of tho two 
hard tissues forming tho roots of tho teeth. Its 
forms vary from a small nodulo or patch to a 
quantity sufficient to invest tlio entire root or v<mU 
of tlio same or adjoining tooth. It la most often 
caused by slight but continued irritation of tho 
periosteum by oiu-les, or by rapid wearing of tho 
masticating surfaces. Occurring as it sometimes 
cIogb in tooth otherwise sound, its diagnosis is dilfi- 
cnlt; Its presence may not bo suspected till an 
attempt is made to cxtreat the tooth, which, owing 
to tho enlargement of tho fangs, cannot even when 
loosened lie removed without great diflicnlty. 
Exostosis may often causo nourakio pains about 
the jaws. 
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tooth into a singlo mans, ns in some fishes and a 
few mammals. The tooth of the Aard-vark (q.v.) 
are of thin kind, ouoh tooth being composed of a 
tiongorioB of tong and slower prismatic denticles 
of dentino, which aro cemented together. In the 
elephant tho compound molars belong to this class, 
the denticles being in tho form of plates vortical 
to tho grinding surface, and transverse to tho long 
diameter of tho tooth. 

The teeth of fishes, In regard to their number, 
form, subs tan oo, sfcm c tore, situation, or morio of 
attachment, alibi* it greater anti more striking Berios 
of 'Vat’LellflH than do those of any other class of 
animate. In all flshos the teatli aro shed ami 
renewed, not once only, ns in mammals, but fre¬ 
quently during tho whole course of their lives. 
Tortoises and turtles, toads, and certain extinct 
Bnurhms aro toothless, lfrogs have teeth In tho 
upper, hub not in the lower jaw. Nawta and 
saltunamlovB have teeth in both jaws and \ipan tho 
palate; and tooth aro found on the palate as well 
as on tho iaw« of most serpents. In reptiles, as a 
general rule, tho b&Ho of the tooth is analiylosed to 
the Imno which supports it. Tho completion of a 
tooth is soon followed by preparation for its removal 
ami succession, tho faculty of developing new toolli- 
(jermn Iwiug apparently unlimited lu tlita class. 
Tho oxtiuot Odofitornlthcs (n.v.) are the only binte 
with tooth. Of mammals there are a few gonora 


and species devoid of teeth. Tho true aut-cators, 
tho pangolins, and tho echidna are strictly tooth¬ 
less, Tlio orulthorhynchus lias horny tootli, and 
tho whales have tmusltory tooth, Bucceodcd in tho 
upper jaw by whalebone. Tho Narwhal (q.v.) 
bus a peculiar development, Tho elophnut has 
novur more than one entire molar, or parts of two, 
lu use on ouch side of tho upper and lower jaws; 
to whioh aro added two tusks, which aro modi (led 
Incisors, more or less developed, in the upper law. 
Tho hoar's tusks aro largo and powerful canines. 
Some rodents have two grind ore on each aide of 
both jaws, which, added to tho four autting-tooth 
In front, make twelve in all; but tho common 
number nf teeth In this ordor is twonty, although 
Imres and rabbits have twoiity^eight each* Tlio 
numlmr of tooth, thirty-two, whioh oharaotorlscs 
man, tho anus of tho old world, and the trno 
ruminants, is the average one of the mammals. 
Tho doutitlou is often Bummunsod as to tho num1>or 
and position of LuoIhoyh, cautuea, motors. and nra- 
molam, thus : tho dental formula of tho typical 
mammal Is tnn. JrJ, c««. \z\, /wi. jrj, m, 44; 
or more brioily BfiJ. Tlio absent tooth may ho 
denoted by fl or by a blank. The dentition is 
Indicated m tho articles on the several animate 
whore it is of in tores t (especially at Honsrc). and 
in tho luttotaft on tho gveat groups of animate 
(see, for example?, Carnivora). Dolphins may 
have 200 tooth. (Compare tlio number of teeth on 
tlio tongue of tho common garden snail j 105 rows 
of 105 teoth each—14,176 In all.) It is only in tho 
mammals that we liavo a well-marked division of 
tho tooth into tho four kinds of incisors, canines, 
promoters, and motor*, each of which claims a brief 
description, 

The incim's> or cutting-tooth, are situated In 
front, and possess a single conical root or fang, and 
a vertical crown levelled behind, bo ns to terminate 
in a sharp cutting edgo. Those teeth are specially 
Attod, as tlioir name implies, for cutting tho food. 
In man there aro two of these incisors in each side 
of each jaw (In tlio nre-maxilla). The permanont 
iucifloi-e, uiolam, and promolars are preceded by a 
wot of deciduous or milk tooth, whioh aro lost 
boforo maturity, and replaced by tlio pormanont 
ones, In herbivorous animate they crop the herb¬ 
age! in rortonts (tho rabbit, hare, rat, Ireavor. 
Ac.) these teeth aro very much developed, and 


dilfor fwin any other teeth occurring in mammals 
in this respeot, tliat their growth continues through¬ 
out life; atul if tlioir length docs not constantly 
Increase, it is because their free extremity or edge 



Fig. 3, 

A, tlio nnpnmto human teoth an thoy occur tn tho half-jaw of 
the ailulb; 11, Uia human teotk in *Un fn tho upper jaw ; 
a, a t fnafson; 6, b t canines; ^ <r, prcmoljirn; d t d t true 
molars. 

Is worn down by trituration as fast as they grow at 
tho base from their roots. 

Tho canines (so called from tlioir prominence in 
tlio dog) conic next to the iucuuivB. Their crown 
is rather conical than wcdgo-shapctl, and their fang 
sinks more deeply into the jaw than in tho caao of 
tho incisors. In all carnivorous animals they aro 
largely developed, being obviously formed for tear¬ 
ing tho desk of their prey. In man there is one 
canine tooth in each half-jaw j and there is never 
more than this number in any of tlio lower animate. 

Tho prmolws (known also ns biouspitls and false 
molars) conic next in ordor to tho canines; thay 
aro smaller than the latter, and tlioir crown pre¬ 
sents two pyramidal eminences. In man there are 
two promolars In onch half-jaw. Their function 
more nearly approach os to that of the tmo molars 
behind thorn, than to that of tlio canines. 

The true molars (or miiUicusplds) are placed 
moat posteriorly. They nro remarkable for tlioir 
comparatively great size, tlio square fawn of the 
upper surface, on which are from three to five 
olovaMons or cusps, and for tlioir Nbort root, which 
is divided into from two to flvo branches, each of 
whioh is perforated at ita extremity. They appear 
first in tlie permanent set. In man there ax a three 
molars in each half-jaw, the posterior one being 
termed the wisdom-tooth, from its being out 'the 
latest; they are especially employed for grinding 
the food, under tho notion of the muscles of the 
lower jaw, 

The tooth aro so admirably adapted for tire special 
purposes which they are called upon to fulfil that 
tb la generally easy, from a careful examination 
of thorn, to soy to what class of animals they 
belong, and to umw various conclusions regarding 
the habits and structure of tlio class generally. 
Thus, in carnivorous animals tho molars arc not 
grinding-tooth, but present sharp cutting edge*, 
and tlioao of the upper amt lower jaw overlap each 
other, resembling a pair of saissors in tholr action, 
In inscofcivoroua animals tlio iftolam liavo a tuber- 
oulated surface, with conical points and depres¬ 
sion*, so amingcd a$ to look into each other. In 
frugivorouc animate, living on soft fruits, these 
tooth aro provided with reunited toborolcn, white 
in herbivorous Animate they have a broad, rough 
surface, resembling a mills tone. 
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the pus outwards. Abscesses in connection with 
the lower wisdoms often assume a very serious 
character unless cut short by extraction of the 
tooth. . • , i. 

Hygienic Care of the Teeth .—Many of the dw; 
eases of tlio teeth and gums might be prevented 
or greatly retarded by proper attention to the 
cleansing of those organa. The implements best; 
fitted for tills purpose comprise the quill tooth- 
Iiiok t waxed silk thread and brushes, with suitable 
powders. The toothpick ought to be used after 
every meal, but it should bo supplemented by the 
use, between the teeth, of floss silk, which will 
remove rioposit* accumulating where contiguous 
teeth touch. The brush is used to remove all 


tegniSb 

it 1b not surprising tlioir nogluct should l*o 
answerable for many of the disorders of the system. 
And surely precaution is better than cure. 

For a moTo detailed description of tlio diseases of tlio 
teeth, see tho works of Litoli, Tomes, and Salter. 

Tccthliitf, tho acquirement of fccethi especially 
of their first teeth, by children from about their 
seventh month onwards, may take place in strong 
children without any constitutional disturbance or 
ailment other than some local irritation or IiiIIahi mo¬ 
tion j many of the infantile diseases onco credited 


ful action. An excellent tooth-powder is composed 
of pieoipltated chalk, 2 ounces; light magnesia, 2 
ounces; oil of cinnamon, 8 drops j thymol crystals, 
4 grains; otto of roses, 10 drops. The teeth should 
be brushed twice daily, in the morning and iu the 
evening. The manner of using the biush is more 
important than many people suppose. The general 
method, is to brush horizoutally, but a moment's 
reflection will show that this loaves untouclied tho 


bristles sweep vertically between and over them j 
this, coupled with an up-and-down motion, will 
thoroughly cleanse the interspaces ; tlio inner sur¬ 
faces of the book teeth are best cleaned in a like 
manner, while the corresponding parte of the upper 
And lower incisors are effectually reached by a 
vertical drawing movement. The brush should he 
of medium texture, and the bristles of unequal 
length, and act too closely placed. A hard^wnV 
fost rule cannot, of course, be laid down for every¬ 
one to follow, but in the majority of cases it is 
advisable to use the powder in the morning and a 
mouth'Wash with the brush in tho evening. For 
the latter purpose the following is good (ospern- 
ally where a tendency to inllanimation exists)— 
tannlo acid, 4 grains j rose water, 1 ounce; tiuc- 
lure of uy re thru iu, £ drachm j oil of cinnamon, 10 
drops. Over-brushing must be guarded against os 
carefully as under-brushing lest the gums and the 
neckB of the teeth be injured, During an illness 
these ptecautiona ave doubly necessary as the cot- 
iosive effects of many medicines are then added to 
the evil results of a weakened vitality, Tlio use 
of. a glass tube in taking medicines that contain 
mineral acids and iron iu usually supposed to be a 
suJlicient precaution against tho action of euoli 
drugs upon the teeth, but this is quite erroneous j 
the only sure preventative being a weak solution 
of ordinary baking soda, with which the mouth 
should be rinsed after every dose. Tho choice of a 
taotli-powder should be left to the dentist, for 
many dentifrices which, no doubt, whiten tho 
teeth do so by the action of some agent which is 
as deadly to the tooth-substance as to tho im¬ 
purities it is meant to remove. Charcoal (so much 
used) is quite unsuitable because of its gritty 
nature. As far as the ordinary individual is con¬ 
cerned, the use of brush and toothpick is tlio limit 
up to which one can take care of one's own teeth, 
so that a thorough examination of the mouth once 
or twice a year by a trustworthy professional man 
is necessary to check the diseases of tho teeth 
before they have gone so far as to bo Irreparable. 
Especially should this bo attended to in children. 
It is almost impossible to overrate tlio importance 
of following, at least in the main if not in detail, 
tUo hints given above, for when we consider that 
the teeth are placed at the veiy gateway of life, 


of toothing is more or loss a critical period, especi¬ 
ally for tho nervous Bye tern of tlio child, and is apt 
to be associated, especially in sensitive children or 
such as suitor from rickets, with restlessness, dis¬ 
turbed Bleep, and even iu aonio cases with Con¬ 
vulsions (q.v.j, diarrhoea, and eruptions. Close 
attention to tho general health is always necessary. 

Tcctotnllaw. See Tempkiiancjs. 

Teffcrn-Scc, a beautiful mountain lako, fli 
miles Jong, in the extreme Bouth of Havana, 30 miles 


resort, 

Tcgcthofl 1 ' AVilhelm, Baiion von, Austrian 
admiral (1827-71). Sec TACTICS, p. dli. 

Tcgndr, Esaias, one of tho most prominent 
of Swedish poets, woe bom at Kyvkcmd, iu the 
province of Vennland, on’18th November 1782, 
the boh of a countiy pastor of peasant descent. The 
boy lost his father when only ten yearn of ago, and 
owed bis education as well as Mb eupljovt to the 
good-will of kind patrons. At seventeen he enrolled 


atod, oa first student of Ilia year, in 1802; a few 
month* latov ho wo* appointed a Vootovov in the 
faculty of philosophy, It was not until 1808 that 
he attracted any attention as a poet; but tha stir¬ 
ring War-sony for the Militia qj Scania made his 
name known, and tho patriotic appeal, Sura (1B11), 
mado it famous. In tho following year ho was 
chofiou professor of Greek. The bcBt creations of his 
poetio genius all belong to a comparatively short 


and Frithiqf's Sam (1825). After this he only 
wrote occasional pieces aiul a couple of incomplete 
poems of a more ambitious cast-. In 1824, how¬ 
ever, lie had been called to umlcrtaka the onerous 
duties of the bishopric of Vcxifi, and to those 
duties he gave his strength, until symptoms of 
mental diBcnse showed thcmuclvos (1840); lie 
died 2d November 1840 (see Sweden, p. 0). His 
work is distinguished by much of the transparent 
clearness, tranquil ease, and artistic finish that he 
admired so greatly in the ancient Greeks. At tho 
same time lie writes with tho warm enthusiasm, 
the quick poetic feeling, tho freshness and vigour 
of a modern oycy whom tlio inspirations of roman¬ 
ticism had passed. And, what 1ms contributed 
not the least to make him a favourite, his verso is 
full of melody, rich in imagery, and moves with 
stately grace and dignity. Frithiofs Bum, a 


oub faults, it is a noble production, ono of the most 
popular poems in Swedish, oml iv welcome addition 
to the translated poetry of every literature in 
Europe. Axol,' a romance in verse of tho time of 
Charles XII,, is more unequal in execution; tho 
othev three poems mentioned rank higher than 
Axel in technique, but do nob surpass its bent 
passages in poetio insight and inspiration. Tcgmfr’s 
colleoted works were published in 1847-50 ( 7 vu1h* 
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InijKtcttm and difficult Eruption of ike Wisdom 
and other Teeth,— lb is not uncommon to find 
certain of the temporary toefch firmly sat in the 
adult jaw, ami occupying the place of Dio per¬ 
manent ones. In suoli cnees tlic norm anont tooth 
in usually prosont in the body of tho jaw, hut it 
has hooii retarded In eruption by being too deeply 
imbcilded In the bone, Impaetion may also bo 
duo to an abnormal direction of growth. Such 
tooth may nmwar Into in Ufa after all the other* 
are hist, ruin tho hnno ovorlylng them has bcon 
absorbed ami so exposed ilicni. When theso cases 
do occur limy me rcspniiHiblo for the popular but 
incorrect Uloti of a third sot of tooth, Ai\ impacted 
tooth seldom gives rise to any trouble, unless it bo 
an upper or )o\vor wisdom, particularly Lb-o latter. 
The cutting of these tooth Is sometimes accom¬ 
panied by disti’csslng symptoms wliloh may be pro. 
troctcd for months or yearn, unless they aro 
removed by ox traction of the tooth. Tills con* 
ditlon is usually duo to Imperfect development of 
tho jaw. The tooth usually takes its natural 
vertical dlrocLion, but, being wedged In between 
the tooth in front and tho ascending portion of 
tho jaw luiMud, only a small portion of the crown 
is visible, The ovorlylng gum Is apt to bo bruised 
by tho occlusion of the opposing tooth In the upper 
jaw * iiiUmnnmtlon is thereupon sot up, and being 
maintained by biting may extend to the surround¬ 
ing parts, Swallowing injcomcs painful and tho 
motion of the jaws restricted. When it is evident 
that there is lnsullloieut accommodation in tho jaw 
for tho erupting tooth it should he removed, 

I)\flumimttion of tho Gums, although not a dis¬ 
ease of the tooth proper, is one of tho most common 
causes of their proumturo loss, It may arise from 
constitutional eftnsos—chronic dyspepsia, rheu¬ 
matism or gout—or from the administration of 
suoli drugs ns mercury or iodido of potassium. 
Most often, however, it roHuits from tho presence of 
tartar about tho nocks of the tooth, and look of 
thorough dimming. When duo to constitutional 
causes, tholr appropriate roinedlcs aro oalled for; 
but when duo to the presence of tartar, this deposit 
fdimihl bo carefully romovod, Boo DtiNTISTBY 
{ticaliiiy). 

Absorption (f the Alveoli.—Tho gradual wasting 
of tho Iioiiq which surrounds and supports tlie roots 
of tho tooth P accompanied Uy a simultaneous reces¬ 
sion of tho gums, Is one of the changes wliloh mark 
the approach of old ago. This wasting may, how- 
over, occur in uilddlo life without any visible oauso, 
although thi) majority of such oases aro duo to 
chronic infi animation of tho gum a, with ov without 
tho deposition of tartar. Heredity, or the use of 
too hard a tooth-brush, may likewise bo account¬ 
able. The teotli numb oileotod am tho front ones \ 
but the reverse of this is not unusual. Tho gums, 
especially \n front, gradually recode ami lay baro 
the roots \ tho tooth now become loosened and 
finally drop out. The treatment- oonsiste In the 
TCinoval of any obvious source of irritation \ but 
when tho disease is duo to heredity nothing con be 
dono to arrest its course. 

A bradion of tho Teeth is a gradual loss of their 
Biibstanoo from causes which are purely meclianlaal. 
The more common cause is a faulty occlusion of 
tho jaws, but it is also produced by the improper 
use of tho tooth-brush. When tho result or mal¬ 
occlusion, it ehows itself upon the grinding Buvfum 
of the bAok tootli and the cutting edges of tho 
incisors, which may become rapidly worn down 
almost to tho gum, the mte of progress being 
Jfroquoiitly has toned by the common habit of grind- 
lug tho tooth together, When caused by im¬ 
proper brushing it ja seen on tho front surfaces, 

Erosion of tho Teeth, on tho otlier hand, though 
closely resembling the second form of abrasion, Is I 


understood to be due to the accretion of a corrosive 
acid by tho labial glands. It is first booii near the 
gams as a small concave depression with a smooth 
polished ami often very sensitive surface contin¬ 
uous with tho front of tho tooth. As it progresses, 

S tive pulp recedes, throwing out successive layers of 
roteofclvo dentine until it boooines entirely onloi- 
cd, The disease can genorally be arrested by 
filling, preferably with gold or porcelain inlays. 

Diseases of the Antrim , whilo springing from 
othor sources, aro often caused by diseased teeth. 
The cavity in the houe of tho upper jaw, known 
as tho Antrum of Highmore, communicates by a 
small opening with tlm nose, and is sometimes the 
sont of inflninniatlon set up by the presence of on 
almccss in connection with one of tho buck teeth, 
tho roots of which proieot into it. The most coni- 
moil symptom of such a condition is an offensive 
diHclrorgo from tho nostril of the affected side, 
increased in quantity when tho patient lies down. 
The treatment is very tedious, much depending 
upon tho age and general health of tho patient; 
it consists In tJio removal of any diseased teeth 
from the affected side. Thia extraction may be 
followed by a dlscliarge of nus; if not, an opening 
into tho antrum should bo made through the 
sockerb of ono of the roots, and the cavity drained, 
suitable stimulating and disinfecting lotions being 
injected by moans of a syringe till a healthy con¬ 
dition in established. Among the leas common 
forms of dlBoaso which attaok the teeth and gums 
aro nocrosis, dentigerous cysts, odontomas, epolold 
aud polypoid and other tumours of tho jaws, and 
diseases of tho tooth-pulp itself. Those, however, 
are bo comipamtively rare as to bo of no interest to 
the general render* 

Toothache is not so much a disease as a symptom. 
Its chief causes ava mentioned under Curias and 
Alveolar Abscess, Tlio pain, which varies 
greatly in degreo, character, and auratIon. depends 
largely upon its cause, and tho health or tho 
patient at the time of the attack. Only a transient 
uneasiness may in somo Instances be felt, and, 
as often, in others almost insupportable agony. 
If neuralgic in cli amotor it most frequently 
occurs in paroxysms at move or less regular inter¬ 
vals, Wien toothache is due to canes with or 
without sbnplo exposure of the pulp, the attaok is 
brought on by taking hot or cold, sweet or add 
fluids, and is seldom of long duration. To afford 
relief in such cnees as these, gently wash out 
the cavity with a solution of carbonate of soda; 
then, drying It carefully with a pleoo of cotton¬ 
wool, take a very small pellet of wool dipped in 
eucalyptus oil and placo it in the bottom of tho 
cavity t over this place a piece of cotton-wool largo 
enough to fill tho cavity and saturated with tho 
following solution) 1 drachm of mastic In H onnoo 
of Eim tie Cologne* This should bo changed daily. 
>Vhoa the pain is caused by the forming of an 
alveolar abscess the tooth will be found insensitive 
to ahcuigo a t tmupeiatura but vary susceptible to 
pressure. The patient now becomes feverish, and 
the pain, wliloh is at first of a dull heavy character, 
bocomos moro intense, throbbing, and continuous, 
bill pus has bcon formed ami discharged through 
the gum. Provided the tooth ia likely to prove 
usofiu and tho pationt oannot consult a dentist, 
tho gum should uo carefully painted with tincture 
of Iodine, or tho old-fnahionod plan of plaolng a 
roasted fig over the root may bo resorted to ; at the 
saino time it is well to give an aperient suoli as 
Epsom salts, followed by a full dose of quinine—6 
to 8 grains for an adult. Great relief follows this 
treatment, which ia, of course, only temporary. If 
an abscess shows signs of pointing upon the gums 
ifc may with advantage bq ionocd. Poultices must 
applied to the face, for heat tends to draw 
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liad the power of assigning to the prefaontoee such 
stipend* aa they chose. U niTor tho echo mo known cm 
4 the assumption of thirds.' however, a return was 
ordered of tho rental of all ecclesiastical benefices 
wlthbi the kingdom, and factors were appointed 
to uplift one-third of the reveuucB thereof, Thia 
scheme,. after being ratified by parliament, was 
subsequently adopted an tho basis of tho plan 
adopted for tho support of tho reformed clergy. By 
statute 1687, chan. 20, the practice of creating lords 
of erection received a check, and, with certain 
exceptions, tho church lauds which had been hold 
of tho crown hoforo the Reformation More again 
inalienably annexed to the ai'OWD. On tho restora¬ 
tion of bishops tho annexations of their bencflcoB 
and of thoir chapters wore rescinded by 1600, chan. 
0 and 1617 chap. 2 respectively; on tho ro-establlwi¬ 


the crown to public uses and pensions. 

In spite of the assumption of thirds and. other 
measures, the provision for the support of tho 
reformed cl orgy continued very precarious till the 
accession of ulmrles 1. Immediately after his 
accession in 1025 diaries, In view of the extent to 
which the property and revenues of the church had 
been dilapidated, executed a revocation of all 
grunts of oliurch lands and tithes made by James VI. 
to the prejudice of tho crown. Next year there 
followed another revocation, conceived in even 
more ample terms, under which a reduction was 
brought of all erections whatever, whether inode 
before or after the Act of Annexation. As the 
individuals who had profited by the prodigality of 
the croivn were very numerous, those proceedings 


individuals who had profited by the prodigality of 
the croWn were very numerous, those proceedings 
caused >v id o-spread alarm, and a strong petition or 
remonstrance ires addroesed to Charles, with the 
view of obtaining some modification of his demands. 
Eventually a compromise was agreed upon, and 
the parties principally concerned entered into four 
submissions, under which the whole question in 
dispute was referred to tho determination of the 
king himself. By the dccrces-arbitral, pronounced 
on the 2d September 1020, the king's right to tho 
superiorities of erection was affirmed, and power 
was given to the heritor to have his teimls valued 
ami his yearly charge thus permanently Bottled. 
Farther, the proprietor was found entitled to bring 
an action of sale against the titular or Ills tacks¬ 
man, by which ho could obtain right to his teimls 
at nine years 1 purchase of the value where the 
sellor hail an heritable right. Tho provisions of 
the decrees-arbitral, relating to the superiorities of 
elections and tho yr] nation and sale of toinde were 
subsequently ratified by a series of acts of parlia¬ 
ment In 1033. In 1027 a commission, known ns 

the 4 Commission of Surrenders and Teinds,* had 
been appointed* and in 1038. fov the purpose of 
carrying the decvees-arbitral into efleet under 

judicial authority, another commission woe nom¬ 
inated known os the 4 High Commission 1 or the 

4 Commission for the Plantation of Kirks and tho 
Valuation of Teinds,* These commissioners wore 
Instructed to prosecute and follow forth tho valua¬ 
tion of all the teinds, parsonage and vicarage, that 
were yet unvalued; they wore authorised to ap¬ 
point sub-commissioners within presbyteries and 
parishes, and to them was committed the duty of 
modifying a constant local stipend to every minister 
to be paid out of the tabula of each parish. From 
time to time this com mission w&<s continued with 
increasing powers, or rather, a succession of com- 
mt&ume was kept up until at the Union their 

S ower and functions wore vested in the Court of 
cssion, where accordingly actions for tho valua¬ 


tion of tcinds now proceed at the iusUmco either of 
a heritor or of the minister. Tho jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session in modifying stipends, &o. is 
treated under article Stipend. 

The toiml won originally liuwlo effectual in 
Scotland as elsewhere by the Iwueilciavy drawing 
it, that is, carrying off from Hie ground every tenth 
sheaf. This practice was veiy inconvenient, as the 
proprietor M’as obliged to allow tho crop to remain 
on the ground, exposed to all tho vicissitudes of 
tho sea-sun, till the leind was drawn. Consequently, 
oven prior to the Reformation, it was common for 
the beneficiary to commute Ills teind cither for a 
fixed yearly payment of money or for a cor bun 


not dehita fundi , and, consequently, arroure of 
tuindB do not ftflect singular successors. Although 
proscription, as wo have stated, cannot destroy tho 
right to teimls, yol it is effectual to protect an old 
decree of valuation from challenge, except on the 
ground of some nullity av facie apparent. The free 
or unexhausted teimls (i.c. such os, arising from 
increased rental, &c., are not yet appropriated for 
stipends) woio in 1801 slated at about £120,000. 
See Srri'KND, Augmentation, Fiaiw. 

TclaiU* tbe indopondout country south of 
Morooco, extending from the Dina to Capo 
Dojador, inhabited by Moore and Arabs, many of 
them nomadic. Thero is one small port, Tarfaya. 
Cape Juby is a feature of tho coast 

Telegraph (Gr. tele, 1 * far off.’ and ffmpJiG, 1 1 
write'). This is a general name for any means of 
convoying intelligence other than Oop>»iuht i*w in i/.a 
by voice or by tho transmission far a. n. Jdruinc<rtt 
of writ ton messages. Perhaps comnwy. 
also tho idea of speed 1 b {amorally understood. 
Alarm fires (see ltaAcoN), the Semaphore (q.v.), 
and Signalling iq.v.) os mod at sea are among the 
earlierforma of telegraphy, hub now all such agents 
are thrown into the sliodo by the electric tole- 

^ Aio Idea, of telegraphic communication by moaim 
of magnets is certainly more than two ami a half 
contones old. In 1032 Galileo, the great astron¬ 
omer, referred to a secret art by which, through tho 
sympathy of magnetic noodles, it would bo possible 
to converse at great distances. Again, in 1768, 
when a more defined idea of eloetiicity had begun 
to dawn, & letter appeared hi tho /took Mamzim 
signed 4 C. M.' (now almost certainly recognised to 
bo Charles Morrison, a native of Greenock, who 
practised os a surgeon at Renfrew, from whonco tho 
lottor was dated), in which Mui expeditious method 
of conveying Intelligence* from one place to another 
by means of oleotrlo power was so clearly set down 
that wo cannot but recognise that the writer must 
have had a considerable appreciation of the possi¬ 
bilities of electric communication. Many quiet 
workers occupied thin field of reBoareh from that 
time until 1837. which is tho generally vccognlsod 
year of tho birth of tho oloctrio telegraph. Limited 
spaeo forbids anything but a passing reference to 
the work of the fa the re of the telegraph. If a 
comparison maybe in ado, m’q may say that wlutb 
Wheatstone and CooUo were in the Old World, 
Morse and Alfred Vail were In tho Now. Tho claim 
that may justly be made for tho recognition of tho 
goniua of either workers does not in tho least mili¬ 
tate against tho recognition of that of tho others; 1 
but it must bo conceded that while tho method 
originated by the English in you tore hftfi found 
acceptance principally in England, tho Moreo system 
is of world-wide use, and 1ms supplanted tho other 
even in England except for railway working, for 
winch tho noadlo system is most admirably suited. 
We must now proceed to furnish such information 
as will give some idea of the present state of tho 
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Stockholm), and again in 1882-83 (8 vole,). The 
bust Mfo 1 h that by nib son-in-law, DttttAgor, preflxml 
to the flrot edition of Ilia collected works. Sue also 
the interesting monograph (in Danish) by Goorg 
Dmndcs (1878J. 

ToglielffllllMli tlio capital of Honduras, Ib 
pibmtoU in a fertile valley 8400 feet above the oea, 
on both ehlos of the Rio Grande, with inomi tains 
rising mnml about-. It Ima a high school, an active 
trade, and a pop, of 12,000. 

Tcliftiun. Sco Ajiama, Vol. I. p. 302. 
TQltci'ttlh or Tkhuah, capital of Persia, 70 
miles S. of the shore of the Caspian Sea. It 
stands on a wide plain, dotted hero and tiro* with 
imuMmllb villages, amt pierced with many circular 
|rits, which reach down to the groat snbtemnoan 
watercourses, on which, in thin region, the life of 
animal and plant is altogether dependent. To tho 
north runs in a genoral east and west direction tho 
lofty range of tho Elburz Mountains, rising in 
Demavend to tho height of nearly 20,000 feet above 
sca-levul. Tho old wall amf ditch (4 miles 
long) were levelled iu 1808, and tho space thus 
gained made Into a much needed circular mad or 
boulevard. Fortifications, consisting of a boationed 
rampart nnd ditch, wero at the sanio time com¬ 
menced on a much move extended scftlo.^ Thin 
enceinte, with its twelve galea and enclosing an 
area about 10 miles in circumference, was com- 
plotcd in 1873. The town rapid ly extended beyond 
its old limits, more especially on tho north sitlo, 
where many fine streets, gardens, and buildings soon 
in aiIo their appearance, among which may lie spoci- 
ally nianlioned the handsome buildings and grounds 
of tho British Legation. The Shah's palace, entirely 
reconstructed smeo 1800, occupies tho Citadel, 
ami Is IhiUi spacious ami cheerful, its lurge court¬ 
yards being laid out with gardens and numerous 
fountains. Do&ldos his town palace, the Sbnh has 
ilvo others in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
ho occupies at dillbnmt seasons of tho year, Tho 
foreign legations and rich natives are alhi) in the 
habit of resorting In muiinicr to the cool slupos at 
tho foot of the Elburz, where many of them have 
cammodioiiH houses and fine gardens. Tho bazaars, 
Homo of which are very handsome structures, aro 
filled with every kind of native and foreign mev- 
ohamUse. Prom Teheran lines of telegraph radiate 
lu almost every direction to the extroiultlcn of the 
kingdom, by far tho most important being tho 
Hues of the Indian Government Indo-Eumpeuu 
Telegraph Department and those of tho English 
Indo-European Telegraph Company. In 188fl a 
short lino of railway wa« constructed from Teheran 
to Shall Abdul Agiui, a sluiue ami plneo of pu- 
grimage about 0 miles to the south waul of tho 
town. Tramways were also laid down in different 
parts of the city; and gas was Introduced (by a 
Belgian company) in March 1802, The population 
probably auiouutedlu 1801 to 100*000, or double of 
ivhat it did thirty ymra Wore. Iu tho same period 
the number of Euwmeaiia increased from about 30 
to 1000. In the vicinity of Teheran are the rums 
of I lei, the filings of Urn Book of Tobit, known iu 
tho time of Alexander the Great under the name of 
Jidtffo und tho birthplace of Harfin-al-lUischid, See 
1'iamiA, ami works there cited. 

TelmantopCC, a town of Oaxaca. Mexico, 10 
miles above tho mouth of tho river Tohuantepoo, 
with MOW) inhabitants {mostly InMm) within 
its inumeitmltty. Tho isthmus ou which it stands 
is only 120 miles wide, and a canal hero botweon 
tho two occoub boa boon dreamt of ever since 
Cortez' day. A concession was granted and an 
Anglo-American company formed in 18R0 j but the 
political insecurity of tlio country and - the con¬ 
struction of the Panamrt, railway combined to bring 



it to an end. An interoccauio railway company 
founded in 1879 also allowed its concession to my 
into the government's hands; and Captain Eads’s 
suggestion of' a ship-railway remained, owing to 
his death, a project only. 

Teiguinoutli (pron. Tinmouth), a seaport and 
waiving-place of Devonshire, 12 miles (by rail 
15) S. of Exeter, stands on tho north side of the 
pretty estnary 
a wooden brid; 

by tho Danes_ „ _ . 

10OO, it haa a grassy promenade, the Din or Dane, 
a pier (1800), a public market (1883), baths ( 1883b 
St Seholastlca'a Abbey for Benedictine nuns (1803), 
&e. Pop. (1851) 5H&; (1891) 8292. 

Telnets, tho name given in Scotland to tithes 
or tho proportion of tho annual produce of tho 
earth devoted to the maintenance of tlio clergy. 
The growth of tlio system iu Europe is recounted 
at Tithes, In Scotland personal teinds aro prac¬ 
tically unknown; and predial teinds, natural or 
Industrial, drawn from tho fruits of laud, constitute 
the whole teinda loviable by tho church* Predial 
teinds are of two kinds, parsonago and vlcaram* 
TJw parsonage or greater teinds, due exclusively 
to tho parson sewing tho cure, are payable out of 
grain at tho termu 'Whitsunday and Michaelmas, 
Vicarage or leaser teinds aro properly paid to the 
victor, and aro drawn from minor and oofddcmt&l 
products, such os fowls. egufl* milk, flail, &o., 
according to tho usage of oacn parish or benefice. 
Parsonage teinds being an inherent burden on tho 
laud, tho right to levy them cannot be lost by 
proscription i vicaraga toinds, on the other liana, 
being established both as to tiuti 1 kind and tlioir 
amount solely by uso* iu*y bo lost by non-uso. 
By statute, 27 ami 2S Vfcfc. olmn, 83, provision is 
msdo for vicarage teinds on fifth being commuted. 

Tho teinds duo at common Inw to Die incumbent 
of tho parish had previously to the Reformation 
been to a largo extent diverted tp other purposes, 
with tho,result thafetbo noting parochial «»gy 
wore greatly impoverished. In many oases, on a 
vacancy occurring In a parochial charge, the 
patron, acting ns absolute proprietor of tho boneilcq, 
appropriated its toiuds to a monastery or other 
religious house, and although tho disposal of tithes 
to laymen had been prohibited by sovoiul Latoraii 
Councils, gvwita of part of tlio tmtuU of vacant 
benefices wove freqneatly bestowed by patrons on 
needy lay friends and relativca. Further, a can* 
slderablo proportion of tBlnda wns diverted from 
tho Bupport of tho parochial clovgy by tlio practice 
of certain popes fii granting to various orders 
of elmrohmon exemptions from the payment of 
tilho out of )aiul» lield by, thorn. Soon also a 
custom glow up of granting fops of those church 
lauds cum dedmi* inclmis, a provision which trans¬ 
ferred to the grantee the ^eame exemption from the 
payment of. teind which tlio ocolosloBtioal , pro¬ 
prietors hpd fovtmtlv, enjoyed. Iu these various 
ways the revenues of the oluiroh had been exten¬ 
sively impaired long boforo the liafommtioji. 

At the llcforouvtvon the great bulk of tho ohuroh 
lands was aeqiiii-cd by the crown, oiLlior by resigna¬ 
tion or annexation, The monasteries anil priovica 
full at first into tlio hands of lay commendators, 
appointed by tlio king for life; bub later they were 
oreotoc! into temporal lordships, the grantees being 
1 styloA Lords of Erection ov uitvlars qf the Tithe* 
In this way tho possessions pf the church wero 

K iancntly transferred into tho hands of laymen 
ingof the crown* The property of the lands 
elected and the right) of exemption from tdnd f 
where such right oxiated, formed the tompot- 
ality; whilo the teinds themselves constituted the 
spirituality of tire benefice. For tome years tho 
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needle normally liangs vertically, and ib capnldo of 
motion to the right and loft between two atop*. 
Tho etenals are fonned by combinations of the two 


use, which is eliown above on tbo face of tho dial, 
is duo to Professor Morse, and is bonce called the 
1 Morse Code, 1 Tho letters most frequently used— 
e and t —are represented respectively uy a dollcction 
to the left and to tbo right. All the other letters 
of (lie alphabet are formed by two, throe, or four 


letter being arranged with approximate reference 
to the frequency of its occurrence In ordinary 
English writing. In tho eamo way the numerals, 
stojjs, and other signals are formed. The figures 
arc represented by jive signals, thus: 


(l)- 

V) - .- 



key in the position shown, so that signals sent 
from the other stations pass from lino to the lever 
of K, thence by way of tho l»aok stop through the 
sounder to earth. When, however, the handle of 
tbo lever is pressed ft current paflBcs from tbo 
batteiy, B, by way of the front stop and tho lover 
of tho hoy to the other stations. Tims the duration 
of tho signals received nt a distant station is deter- 
mined by the periods during which K to depreaaod. 

(3) T& jUqtiB'— It will lie at once evident that 
a permanent record of the signals received may 
often ho of considerable importance j bonce, oven 
liefore tbo introduction of Lbo sounder, many 
do vices for securing a permanent record woro put 
forward. One or tbo oar]lest was (bo Morse 
22mbossci\ whoso modem roprcseiitaUvo is known 
as tho Writer or Inker* As shown 111 fig. 3, tbo 


and tbo stops, &c. by six combinations, Tho dots 
and dashes represent respectively deflections to the 
loft and right. Figures, however, arc always spelt 
in full on the singlo needle, The needle system 
is specially English, and is used almost universally 
for railway telegraphs throughout the tbreo 
kingdoms. It has no equal for working a largo 
number of offices on one circuit, and ib 1ms the 
groat advantage of being extremely cosy to learn 
ami simple to work, 

(2) Tfie Sounder System *—For commercial tele¬ 
graphy, however, the sounder system fs distinctly 
tho most generally serviceable of hand-worked 
systems. Opposite the poles of an electro-magnet 
is placed a soft-iron cross-piece or armatwro, 
fixed upon a lever which is eo pivoted that a 
spiral spring attached to tbo end of one arm tends 


spiral spring attached to tbo end of one arm tends 
to bold tli© armature away from the poles of tbo 
magnet. Tbo paring of a current through tbo 
coils causes tiie armature to be attracted, and its 
motion is limited by two ml jus table screws which 
are bo arranged tlmt the two Bounds omitted when 
the end of the lover strikes upon thorn are easily 
distinguishable, So mid-reading then consists 
really of noticing tho intervals of silence between 
these two Bounds, Tho Morso cod q os shown above 
is uaetl, ami ) a dot is represented by a very short 
interval of silence between the downward stroke 
and tbo upward stroke of tho armatnre lover; (2) 
a dash is represented by an interval three times as 
long i and in the same way the space between (3) 
the elements of a letter; (4) the letters of a word; 
and (5) the words of a sentence are represented by 
intervals between the downward and the upward 
strokes respectively equal to one, three, and five 
dots. The instrument by which these signals arc 
spaced out at the sending station is called n 7:ey. 
A single current key consists simply of a lover so 



pivoted os to make electrical contact with one or 
two stops. This is shown ding rami uatically at K in 
fig. 2, where 11 represents the battery and S tho 
sounder. Normally a spring holds tho lever of tlio 


combination of the electromagnet, E, with tbo 
armature, V % fitted upon the lovor, /, which U 
adjustable by the stops, A t 11, and tho spring, 8, fo 
virtually a sounder, the levar of which in prolonged 
beyond the pivot anil fitted with a email disc, I, 
kept constantly rotating in a well of ink; above 
this inking disc a strip of papor is moved forward 
by clockwork, so that whenever the armature \h 
attracted by tbo electro-magnet the diso lnaktw 
ink-marks upon the paper of a length proportioned 
to tho period of attraction. Thus tlio dots am I 
dashes of tho Morse code can bo recorded, 

(4) ZVis I?okti/.—For such instruments ns tho 
sounder and the ink-writer, however, where a 
comparatively considerable mechanical cilecfc is 
required in order to secure satisfactory signal*, a 
current must lie used of such a strength ns for 
a long line would absorb an inconveniently largo 
amount of battery power. To obviaLo thN a 
relay is introduced, A relay Is practically a 
delicate form of tlio electro-mcignot ami lever 
of tho sounder. The coils are wound with a 
finer ami longer wire—finer only to get increased 
length of wire in tho available space—and all 
its parts are proportioned with a view to tho 
armature being aebnatod by very weak current*. 
The lover aud limiting stops, which tu this ease 
arc electrically insulated, aro made to act as a key. 
and by this is introduced a local battery MUinleu 
at the receiving station, and by moans of which 
the sounder or othor receiving instrument ii 
actuated. The forms of relay are very numerous j 
but thoy may be divided into two groups—now* 
polarised, which are actuated alike hy currents In 
cither direction; and polarised, in which tho 
armature, being oithor itself a magnet or per¬ 
manently magnetised by a magnet placed in closo 
proximity, ib actuated according to the direction 
of the current. Tho form which is now most 
commonly used in England ia tho Post-office 
standard relay, the principle of which will ho 
easily understood from fig. 4. Two coils, A and B, 
aro fitted upon soft-iron cores having projecting 
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at A 1 b depressed a current is sent from A s battery. 
This current divides at «> tba one half going through 
the wire In connection with / in E» through /, and 
at B, through the wire in aonnootion with / in E, 
through theTcey, K', to earth and thence back to the 
battery at A. This is called the lino current. The 
other half, which is called the com}jemation current, 
passes around the electro-magnet. E, through tho 
coil in connection with r, through r and back to 
the lottery. As these two currents are equal, 
their effect on E is nil, but the lino current passing 
through one coil only of E'operates it and causes 
signals to be given. Thus while A telegraphs to B 
its own instrument is not affected, but that at B is 
aotuated. Similarly, when B alone is working to 
A Its own instrument is not affected, but that at A 
is actuated. But when B is working to A at the 
sains time that A Is working to B, what happens? 
Every line current that loaves A at tho same time 
that a line current leaves B is neutralised.^ The 
compensation current at A is now able to excite the 
electro-magnet, and the armature is moved in pre¬ 
cisely the same way as if Wb current wore received. 
In tire same way B’s line currents are neutralised, 
and its compensation cur routs move tho armature 
of E' in precisely tho same way as if A’s currents 
were received. Tims E and E' continue to bo 
worked by their respective stations, regardless of 
the fact that the line currents are being continually 
neutralised, so that practically no current flows 
between A and B, and that they arc operated 
Home times by the lino current and some times by 
tho compensation current. Thus, while A sands 
messages to B, B can be sending messages to A 
upon the same wire and at tho same time. 

Wo assumed that the lino current received at A 
from B was exactly equal to that proceeding from 
A to B, and tlmu therefore they were exactly 
neutralised, hut it is not so in practice, for owing 
to the effects of bad Insulation the incoming lino 
current is always weaker than tho outgoing one. 
Hence tlie current received at A from B does not 
neutralise tlie whole of tho current sent from A to 
B, bat only a portion of it. It so weakens A’s 
current to line that tlie compensation current pre¬ 
ponderates over this resultant current, and tho 
signals are registered by the preponderance. Tho 
difference in tho strength of these two currents 
when both stations are working is very nearly 
cfiunl to the strength of tho current received at A 
when B alone works, so that tho marks, whether 
made by tho received lino current or by the pre¬ 
ponderating compensation current, are practically 
the same. 

"We have shown in tlio diagram that tho same 
poles of tho battery are to line, and that therefore 
the line ourrents flow in opposite directions; but 
tho same effects occur if the opposite poles are to 
line, and the currents flow in tlie same direction. 
If tlie cuirent from B flows in tho same direction as 
that from A, the effect, when the two stations 
work simultaneously, is not to weaken the resultant 
current, but to strengthen it, and therefore to pro¬ 
duce a preponderance of the onrront in wire l over 
that in wire r of relay E, and consequently to 
register signals j but in this case the marks mado 
at A when both stations are working simultan¬ 
eously are not made by tlio preponderance of the 
compensation current over the lino current, but by 
the excess of the resultant line current over the 
comneueation current. 

There are certain irregularities in tho working of 
such a system in actual practice which have to bo 
provided against, duo to variations in the resist an co 
and in tlie electrostatic capacity of the line. Tolo- 
gTaph wires, in fact, are in a constant state of 
change. t If A find B be connected together by an 
aerial uire supported at intervals of about 80 yards 


upon earthenwore insulators, then tho current wldcU 
arrives at B from A must noccfiflnrily bo less than 
that which leaves A, because at each pole a small 
portion of tho current escapes or leaks to earth. 

earthenware support is an alisolute insulator. 
Moisture is deposited upon its surfaco. The amounts 
of this moisture continually varies, and tlio resist¬ 
ance of tho insulator to the leakage of tlio current 
varies with it. lienee the difference botween the 
current leaving A and that arriving at B Is con* 
etantly varying, and tho effect upon tho current 
leaving A is precisely the same as if tho 
resistance of tho lino varied. If moisture bo 
abundant more current loaves A, and the effect at> 
the sending end Is the samo us if tho resist;* 
unco of the lino-wire ware reduced, but of course 
the increased onrront is not received at tho other 
ond. If tlio Insulators bocomo dry, Ichk current) 
leaves A, and tho effect is tho samo as if tlio 
resistance of tlio lino wovo increased. In fact, tho 
resistance of tho circuit docs vary with tho Amount 
of moisture deposited on the insulators, and with 
tho amount of dirt which necessarily adhere* to 
them. Bain, fog, dew, and mist affect it. Lines 
exposed to the spray of tho sea or tlio smoke of 
manufactories are peculiarly liable to this variation. 
Other causes also intrmVnoo inoinriariUes which 
interfere with the constancy of a line. Tlio wires 
aro continually subject to accidents of various 
kinds, many of winch tond to produce variable 
resistance. 

Now what effect has this variation of tho resist¬ 
ance of tho line-wire upon duplex working, ami 
how is it provided for? Clearly it disturbs tlio 
equality of the line and compensating currents, and 
causes tlie one to preponderate over tlie other j and 
if no means were adopted to compensate for thin 
variation, duplex tolograpliy would bo impossible. 
Therefore tlie resistance in the compensation 
circuit is not mode a fixed quantity, but consists of 
a scries of resistance coils, by which tlio rcsislunco 
of tlio cam nan nation circuit con lie varied in con- 
sonnneo with the variation of tho lino circuit. This 
instrument is called A llheosiaU 

Tho compensation currant is then adjusted by 
tho aid of a differential galvanometa'—lc. a 
galvanometer double womul in tho same way ns 
tlm relay coils, the lino ourreut passing through oua 
coll and tlio compensation currant through tho 
other in the opposite direction, Thus, when tlio 
compensation circuit is properly adjusted, the out¬ 
going ourreut will products no effect upon the 
galvanometer. 

Another modifying influence present on a tola- 
| graph lino is electrostatic capacity —be., in brief, 
the power which it has of retaining or accumulat¬ 
ing a portion of any current passing in it. This 
also lias to be properly represented in the compen¬ 
sation circuit, and this is done by means of 
condensers . This is a term applied in electricity 
to an apparatus generally composed of alternate 
layers of tinfoil and para!lined paper {or mica), so 
arranged and commoted ns to form virtually a fiat 
Leyden jar of largo surface. As tho capacity of a 
telegraph lino varies with weather and from'other 
1 onuses, the condenser is also made variable. 

It will bo soon that satisfactory diiplox working 
donmnds more skill and attention from tho oper¬ 
ators than docs ordinary working; Iieiico, as there 
are always times during which tlie requirements of 
business do not render it necessary that; a circuit 
shall ho worked duplex, and os it occasionally 
happens that owing to lino variations, &c. duplex 
working becomes temporarily ini practicable, nil 
duplex circuits are fitted with switehes, by moaua 
of which recourse may bo hod to ordinary working, 
still using tho same apparatus. 

(8) Quadvnplex System .—Duplex telegraphy, as 
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polo-pieces, and are bo fixed that two soft-iron 
armatures, s % fit tod upon. a common, ox lo, iuav 
play between thorn. These two armatures arcs 
polarised by the magnet, N'S', brought near to thorn 
axle, anil fcho two coils aro joined up ao that 

oil tho passing of a 

w'_current Ihoir nd- 

jacont poles are of 

-v\ art 

i \ \ Thus, If a current 

n a |j \ \ pass which makes 

1 I J I tho upper ond of A 

\\ J /of north polarity, 

!■!" M - S / tho upper end of B 

ij 1 f jif will bo of south 

S' - polarity; A will 

. therefore tend to 

ri 8- repel n, and B will 

attract it; simi¬ 
larly Orocanao the lower ends of A and B are tlron 
respectively south ami north) 8 will bo repelled 
from A aud attracted towards 13. All tho forces 
t hero fore tend to move the armatures in the' same 
direction, and so preduco a very sensitive combina¬ 
tion. Tim oontact lever is fitted upon the axle 
with tho armatures, and tho contact stops are 
placed on olthor side. 

ffi) Doublo'ourrent System*— The value of tho 
polarised relay arises from its use in connection 
with the ciouolO'OnrroiU systemj tho prinoiple of 
which is bo to arrange tho toy and tiro battery that 
dining tho time of transmission there is always a 
current parsing to lino, this ourronb boing in one 
direction whon the koy is up, and reversed when 
tho koy is doprossod. Thus, with a polarised relay 
tho ‘spacing*current holds over tho relay tongue 
to tho spacing side, bo that tho spring or oblior 
power otherwise required for this purpose may bo 
almost dinnonsod with; and consequently tho 
relay will bo actuated by a much loss powerful 
'marking 1 current than would be required for 
ftluglo-cuvreut working. la foot, double current 
expedites working, reduces the current required 
(ami mo tends to increase tho working distance of a 
telegraph lino], facilitates tho intercommunication 
of several stations on a single circuit, and in a very 
Important feature in an oxtousivo system. 


if;m rrTrrrn rm 


devices havo been mndo in order to secure a record 
of messages sent not merely in a 1 code,’ but in plain 
printed character*. Fig. & is a facsimile of a 

PRINTING INSTRUMENT 


(7) Duplex System .—Tho rapid increase in the 
business of telegraphy has called forth the exercise 
of tho Ingenuity of telegraph engineers to inoroase 
tho capacity of a single wire for the transmission 
of messages. Duplox holography Is one way by 
which this has bcou effected. By this systom 
messages can bo sent on one lino in both direc¬ 
tions at the same time, thus practically doubling 
tho carrying capacity of the wire, because station 
A onn transmit a message to station B while B is 
Bonding another message to A. Under ordinary 
oircuinstauccs, when A fe working to B on the opoii 
circuit prinoiplo, any intcrferouco on tho part of B 
disconnects his receiving iustnmiont, and so pre¬ 
vents A's signals from bolng recorded, because tho 
back atop is disconnected (Jig. 2). If now it can be 
arranged, that tho receiving instruments at both 
stations can bo always in circuit, yot only affected 
by tlio currents sent from their own station when 
these currents interfere with tire ouvvonta sent from 
tho other station, then duplex telegraphy becomes 
possible. There are several modes of doing thin, 
' 801' 
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that adopfceil In tho British postal telegraphs. 

If two oirouils of precisely equal resistance be 
open to a current, lb will divide Itself equally 
betwoon tlio two, and the currents in each wire 
will bo exactly equal. If, for instance, the wire, 
ZJK (fig, 6) f offer tho name re¬ 
sistance as the wire, ZrE, the , / 

current in l will have precisely v s* \ 
tho same strength as tho cumml f \ / \ 

in r. Now lot an oleefcro-inftgneb I \L ] 

be similarly wound with two wires V s / 

of equal longth. one of whioh is \ / 

in the circuit of l , and tho other \ S 
in the circuit of r. If tbo current \ / 
through l travorso tho oleotro- v 

magnet in the reverse direction 
to that through r f It is evident Fig. 0. 
that if tlio currents bo equal tho 
polarity induced by the ono current must bo exactly 
neutralised by that Induced by tlio other current, 
for tho effects arc equal and opposite, and there 
will bo no magnotiam excited. Tims, as long as 
tho two circuits are intact, the currents which flow 
will not affect tho electro-magnet i but if tbo cur- 


outran ta in r will excite tho clootro-nraguot. 

Assumo A and B (fig. 7) to bo two stations con¬ 
nected together by tlio line-wire, L Lot E bo an 
oloctro-inognot at A, wound as just described, K a 
koy, and B a battery. Lot r represent resistance coils 


pioeo of slip printed by means of tlio Hugh oh Typo- 
prlulor. Tlio action is principally moobnuioal, tlio 
electrical part being ccmfmod to tiro transmission 
aud reooption of a single current of short duration 
for oacli letter or other sign registered. Tlio send¬ 
ing apparatus 1 h like a piano keyboard with tho 
lofctoiw and other signals ongmred upon fcho keys; 


lnn¥oiu»HrwrnTnrnnu[ri 
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that only tho most skilled operators can f>o 
on trusted with its working, ll is not used in 
England oxcunt for circuits whioh aro in com¬ 
munication with tiro continental system*. Other 
printing systems are iu nao by various private 
news agencies. They jrouevaUy require a cun-out 
for overy stop forward of tho fcvpo^vheel—say 
twenty-six cut rents to repeat a given letter (al¬ 
though it is really nioro)—but many ingenious 
arraiigoinorite are mado far thorn, including a 
device by F. Illgglns of tho Exchange Tolo- 
graph Company which prints iu column form in¬ 
stead Of merely on a continuous slip. 


( M\W\ 

i ^ 1 




or an artificial lino, giving a resistance equal to the 
line circuit. Have a precisely fdniilar arrangement' 
at B, ob shown. Now let ns in the first place assume 
A alone to bo working to Bj every time tiro key, K, 
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the least Interference (even a variation of tempera¬ 
ture) is an hident to affect the time vibration. 

The instrument with the rotating amis and the 
{icgmentfl is called the distributor , and its rotating 
arm is driven by means of a vibrating reed (virtu¬ 
ally a tuning-fork) which intermittently completes 
the circuit of a lwvttevy through an electro-magnet in 
front of the polea of which an iron toothed wdieel 
is fitted* this wheel being fixed upon the same 
axle lua the arm. The reed, It (fig. 10), ia simply n 
flat bar of mild steel firmly damned at one end. 

On one side of 
the free end is 
placed an electro¬ 
magnet, M„ the 
circuit of which 
inoludes the rceil 
and a light con¬ 
tact fipriiig. If 
the battery, 13, 
ho joined up as 
Bhown in flc. 10, 
the reed will be 
attracted to¬ 
wards the electro¬ 
magnet, and the 
■ circuit will thus 
bo broken be- 
I tween the spring 
"Ml 1 !" and the reeiH 

Tig. 10. attraction will 

. therefore cease, 

and the reed will resume its original position. The 
circuit will then be again complete, and the same 
movement will he repeated, so that by thla means 
the reed is maintained in vibration. The circuit 
of the battery, D, however, includes the coil of 
the electro-magnet, M, before the poles of which 
Is pivoted the Iron toothed wheol, \A\ YVlion the 
circuit is complete and the cores of M are magnet¬ 
ised, the tooth of AY are attracted to the position 
shown, but, as the attraction immediately ceases, 
the mom on turn that AY has acquired la sufficient to 
carry it on, so bringing the next adjacent teeth 
within the range of attraction, when the circuit is 
again complete. Thus the reed Is made to oauBe 
AV to rotate. On tracing the course of Lho current 
from battory B it will he noticed that after pass¬ 
ing through the clcotro-magnot, M» it has a course 
through r lt without passing through M 1# This coll 
constitutes what is known as a sh unt upon M 1( and 
the current divides between the two in the inverse 
proportion of their resistance. The current cannot 
pass At C and r* ns C—a Bmall condenser—ia 
virtually a point of disconnection. The function 
of G ana i* is to prevent sparking at the reed con¬ 
tacts from the discharge of the elect to-magnet, M. 

The motion of tlio wheel, AV, is regulator by a fly¬ 
wheel placed over it j but, as a dead-weight would 
not accommodate Itself to a sudden momentary 
variation of speed to which the motor may he 
subject, the fly-wheel consists of n wooden block 
In which are two deep concentric grooves which are 
filled with mercury. It is thus really the rings of 
mercury which form the fly-wheel, and they ore 
not readily influenced by irregularity of running: 
even if tho wheel be actually stopped the mercury 
continues to move, and will carry on tho wheel if 
the period of stoppage bo not too considerable. 

In pmotice it at once becomes evident that the 
reed at one ond of a lino cannot possibly be expected 
to keep absolutely isochronous with that at the 
other, the result being that the signals Rent from 
the set of segments 1 are received successively upon 
the receiving segments 1, 2, 3, &c. at the other ond. 
In order to prevent thin and keep 1 always to 1, 2 
to 2, &c., nets of' correcting segments' are provided. 
These are divided into 'sending’ and 1 receiving cor¬ 


rections/ ancl are so arranged that when tho trailer 
on tho arm, a, is upon o.fteudln*' correction segment 
tho trailor on b will 1>o on a receiving correction Beg. 
mont, and vice vorsd; and if it should be Jagging 
fallghtly boldnd its proper position tho current will 
pass to ft correcting relay, which will slightly 
quicken tho slower rood. As those corroctionH can 
be applied if necessary nine times in each second, 
practical synchronism is boo ii red. 

Tho number of 'ways’ which ibis possible to work 
with this system is principally determined by tho 
static capacity of tho lino, but a clear description 
of tho theory of this is not possible hero. 

In actnal working with lho distributor used 111 
England there are (practically) 102 aoginunte, aud 
144 of theso are grouped at intervals of twolvo \ so 
that they form twolvo sets, apart from tlio correct¬ 
ing segments. Tho time of a oomploto revolution 
of tho trailer at normal spcod is one-third of a 
Booond, ho that tho time of contact with each nog- 
nient is about riutb of a socond, and caoh group in 
therefore connected to lino for T I v th of a socond 
about thirty-six times per second. Special largo 
relays, wound to a high resistance (1200 ohms) and 
connected with condensers of a largo capacity, are 
used for receiving. By this arrangement lho short 
impulses are converted into conitnuouH nlgnalu, and 
thus tho distributor (by connecting tho lino con¬ 
secutively to certain pairs of sets of apparatus, one 
at each, ond at very short intervals) enables each 


the line. 

Tho maintenance of good working requires con¬ 
siderable skill and experience, as well as a thorough 
grasp of the whole princlplo, and It is necessary to 
iuako one station solely responsible for the adjust¬ 
ment of speed, &c.; otherwise tlio attempts of one 
station to soaure good working may altogether up¬ 
set similar efforts at tlio other end. 

(10) A'lUomalic Telegraphy ^Tlio eovcml kinds 
of apparatus already described are dependent on- 
tlrely upon the hand for the transmission of the 
signals, and this necessarily limits the possible 
speed of transmission. Even tho flounder—the 
fastest hand-worked Instrument now used—cannot 
bo worked by the most export of operators at a 
rate exceeding forty-five words a minute. This 
iB. however, by no means the limit of speed at 
which signals can be recorded evou by tho simple 
Momo inker; so that, although dependence upon 
tlio muscular motion of tho wrist and tho directive 
action of tho mind may keep tho speed at a com¬ 
paratively low value, if the manipulation of lho 
human agent can but be replaced by tho precision 
and regularity of n suitably arranged imtcliino, not 
only can we attain, but far uxocod, the highest 
siwed of tho ordinary Morse or sounder, lienee 
early efforts wore made to replace the hand-worked 
key by some mechanical contrivance which would 
not only remove tho dafccts inherent to manual 
labour, but would secure precision In tho forma¬ 
tion of the characters, accuracy in tho despatch of 
messages, and speed in transmission. Bam In tho 
year 1840 was the first to propose this. He punohed 
brood dote and dashes In paper ribbon, which wan 
drawn with uniform velocity over a metal wilier 
and beneath styles or brushes of wire, which Hum 
replaced tho key, for whenever a liolo occurred a 
current was sent by the brushes coming in contact 
with tho roller. The recording instrument wan his 
chemical marker. The speed at which mewuiges 
were transmitted at experimental trials was enor¬ 
mous; 400 messages per hour wore easily sonfc; 
but when to the defects in tho machinery wore 
added tho disturbances on tho lino from causes 
which were then unknown, it failed to commend 
itself. Porhaps the real reason for its not being 
persevered with was that at that time it was really 
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explained In the la«b section, means tho tranB- 
miseion on the flamo wire of a message from (say) 
Btatiou A to station B while B Is sending another 
message to A. If A or B ho able to send two 
messages to the other at tho same time on tho 
bamo wire wo havo dtplox telegraphy! and by 
combining thuno two systems—duplex and diplox— 
wo may have four lnceangcu being sent simnltan- 
oouHly on a single wlro, and this constitutes quad- 
ruptex telcumphy, 

Suggested by Stark and Bossoha In 1855, it was 
not until 187% that tho problem of quadruple* 
working was solved by a device of Thomas Alva 
Edison, and tho system now in use is the result of 
his efforts, supplemented by tho work of Prescott, 
Gorrltt Smith, and others. It may bo broadly 
doscrihod as tho ditplox system provklod with two 
keys in the sending circuit, amt two relays, each 
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circuits 11 and r, Jig. 7). Ono key (on the A 
side of tho sot) is so connected that when its lover 
is depressed the battery connections are reversed, 
so rovorsbig tho direction of tho cummftj while 
tho other key (on tho D side) is so constructed 
tlmt tho depression of tho lover brings into circuit 
three times ns much battery power, so that , 
(whatovor tho direction of tho current) It is 
lnoroasod In strength threefold. Tho A side 
relay at tho other end responds correctly to tho 
4 marking ’ ami ' spacing 1 currents whatever their 
strength, while the relay on tho B side is actuated 
only whon the greater current is received, and 
then responds whether tho current is ' positive * or 
'negative. 1 

Since tho introduction of tho system into tho 
PoBt»oinao tolographs it lias boon considerably 
improved and simplified, so that now a battory 
having on olcofiroinotlvo force of 130 volts will 
satisfactorily work circuits that at one time re¬ 
quired 200 volte, and ovon then worked indiffer¬ 
ently. Among many varieties of awful arrange¬ 
ments of this system may 1 k> mentioned the 
* forked 1 system, where, for Instanco. the London j 
end of n circuit Is fitted with full quadruple* 
apparatus, and tho Leeds ond is fitted with a 
special sot, by means of which tho A side of the 
London circuit is pub in direct communication 


and B respectively. lie made to rotate simultan¬ 
eously around the circlos 1, % 3, 4, making contact 
with tho segments as they pass, then when a Is on 
A i b will be on IJ I, whon a is on A 2 b will be on 
B 2, and so on. Again, if I, 2, 8, 4 at each station 
be conneoted to a sob of telegraphic apparatus (Bay 
a single-currant sounder sot), then each of the 
four sots at A will bo successively connected with 
the corresponding BOt at B as tho arms, a , 5, move 
over tho segments 1, 2, 3, 4. Thus for each 
revolution of the Anns the instruments cornice tod 
to AI and BI will ho in direct communication once, 
ami so also with A 2, B 2 \ A 3, B 3 ; and A 4, D 4. 

Now suppose that each of the segments in flg. 8 
be again divided into four and conneoted to each 
of tno four sets of instruments instead of with 
only one of them (fig. 0). During one complete 
revolution of tho arms each pair of instruments 
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will bo in communication four times; and it is 
clear that if tho arms in tho two cases assumed 
he moving at the same rale, then, although the 
time during which each instrument is conneoted to 
lino during one revolution of tho arms will be tlie 
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each separate 
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West Hartlepool. Both Stockton ami West 
Hartlepool thus havo direct duplex communication 
with Loudon on a circuit common to both from 
Leeds, There aro at prenont botwoen thirty 
and forty wires worked on tho quadruple.* system 
in Great Britain. 

(0) Multiplex Tchgmpky.—ln 1873 Moyer con¬ 
ceived tho Idea of so arranging two corresponding 
HOtS of apparatus at distant places that, by canting 
thorn to movo in oxaob synchronism, tho use of a 
telegraph lino might ho given successively to 
Bovoval operators for a very short period of tliuo, 
so that one nt each end would have It alone during 
tho roourring periods, Tho synchronous movement 
of tho two wits would ensure that each operator 
at ono ond should always havo communication 
■with tho corresponding operator at tho othor. 

Now that the Idea has dovoloped into a practical 


connection of only oue-quartor the length which 
occurs in tho former case. This subdivision may of 
course ho extended to a vory consldorablo extent, 
and in pmctico it is bo far extended that the 
intervals of disconnection are so short that with tho 
apparatus used they may bo neglected, bo that 
each sot of apparatus may bo worked ns if it and 
its corresponding sot alone wore connected to the 
lino. 

Moyer’s system proving impracticable was im¬ 
proved upon by Baudot iii 1881, but still without 
Bucooss, tho dlffloulty being in maintaining syn¬ 
chronism. Paul La Cour air Copenhagen had in 
tho meantime'taken up tho question of synchron¬ 
ism, and lie invented a very ingenious plan which 
contained the germ of success. In 1882 Patrick B. 
Dclany of Now York perfected a plan for syn¬ 
chronism on La Court principle, and in 1884 pro¬ 
duced a aomploto and workable multiplex system. 

It wilt he soon that tho principle of multiplex 
working dilfors so materially from the principle of 
dnplox or quadruple* that all they really have in 
common is tho capability of tho simultaneous 
transmission of more than one message upon a 
wire. Honoe the application of the same tonne 
duplex, qundraplex, and aoxtnplox (working tlnoo 
messages each way on the quadruplox or similar • 
principle) to tho corresponding arrangements in 
multiplex working would tond to confusion, and 
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system, it is known as tho tnulliplax system. Fig. 
8 Indicates tho principle. If tho arms, a, 5, which 
aro - olootrical ly connected with tire line-wire at A 


Greek word hodoa, ' a way/ is adopted. Thus two- 
way working, that is, a mod© of working Uy which 
two ineBBagOT nmy he sent over tho same line on 
this system, is known as diode; three-way, iriotle; 
four-way, tetrode; l\ve-w&y l penlhodo; and six* way, 
hoxotle* 

Tho great difficulty to be overcome In orilor to 
make the system ■ practical woe to secure the 
synchronous movement of the two arms rotating 
over the eognionts. The nearest approach 'to 
feochronlsm can be obtained with two tuning-forks, 
pitched to absolutely the same note and sct itito 
vibration undor exactly the name conditions, but 
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having three anti four intermediate Btations upon 
them, ono or more of whieh * repeat 1 or 9 translate 
on wal'd to throe or fonT jyioto stations* Thus ono 
punched slip disseminates tho nows to ninny places. 

As already stated, the transmission of 1 nows 
for the metropolitan and provincial preBS consti¬ 
tutes a special and distinctive feature of tho Eng¬ 
lish system. The work involved is enormous. 
During the year ending tlio 31st March 1801 
15,003,400 press tolegrams, containing no less than 
600,400,000 words, wore transmitted through tho 
Postal Telegraph Department—an average of 
nearly two million words per diem. Tho press 
tarift, however, is arranged on so low a scale that 
the average price paid is only n Httlo over 2d. per 
hundred wonts. During ten years the increase In 
news transmitted was about 83 per eont. j the 
numbers for the year ending 31st March 1881 
having been 2,735,042 messages and 327,707,407 
words. Messages can bo scut at tho press rate only 
alter 6 Ml. To save delay and secure tho trans¬ 
mission of their news at a fixed cost and without 
the ineonvonicnco of keeping and checking tele¬ 
graph accounts, several journals arrange for the 
sole use of a wire during certain hours of the even¬ 
ing. Thus, Bix Scottish journals appropriate nine 
London wires after 0 r.tt. ; four wires are allotted 
to as mAuy Irish papers, while dailies published in 
English provincial towns absorb sixteen more, 
Some of tho London dallies liavo a wire to Paris 
every evening, and one (the Daily Ntm ) also 
has one to Berlin. 

Turning now to the news transmitted by tho 
departmental operators, a large proportion is of 
general interest handed in by various nows agencies. 
Buck news items have to be sent to addresses in all 
parts of the country, and to effect this the Blip onco 

S ired can bo used over ami over again Upon 
ant circuits ; moreover, by means of pnou- 
matio power, the perforators at the CentralTole- 
graph Uifico are capable of punching as many as 
ronv slips at a time, and, the pneumatic instru¬ 
ments being arranged to work two perforators, 
eiokt ftlipa uro thus prepared at ono operation. 
Not only can one slip be used unon several differ¬ 
ent circuits, but ofton several offices which gener¬ 
ally take the same class of nows can be placed upon 
one circuit, bo that all take the satno messages 
simultaneously. On the other hand, in gome cases 
when on address is outsido tho dollvoiy of a nows 
circuit the message has to bo received, written nn, 
and again transmitted. Indeed, in bouio cases this 
lias to bo done twice for some small towns which 
publish weekly or bi-weekly papers, and tho second 
transmission may even have to no anno by hand. 

(12) Repeaters .—The length and description of a 
circuit bos a great deal to do with tlio possible 
speed at which it can bo worked. The greater the 
distance, as a rule, the lower the speed, and the 
reducing effect of ft mile of underground wire is 
grantor than 20 milos of aerial line. But even 
with an aerial Hue the leakage, at the insula¬ 
tors makes tho strength of current received, as 
comnared with that sent ont, proportionally less 
os the distance increases; and although it is of 
con me possible to compensate for this loss by an 
increase of battery power* it is not sa easy to com¬ 
pensate for tho retardation due to electrostatic 
capacity, In diy climates the limit of distance 
for uninterrupted eoinn mmeation is rarely reached 
in practice, but in England tho conditions are such 
that 400 miles may bo taken os the limit* It then 
; becomes necessary to take off tho messages and 
1 repeat them by clerks, or to introduce a repeater or 
frail stator winch, worked by the original currents, 
will automatic ally transmit or relay stronger cur¬ 
rents similar in direction to, ami of equal duration 
with, those which are passed through it. It is, in 


I fact, an extension of tho princtplo of tlio ordinary 
relay, and 1b introduced into the circuit for a simf- 
i lav reason—the relay is placed in circuit that it 
| may bo actuated by currants which would not 
work tho sounder or Morso writer direct, and com- 
| plotca a local oiroult in which tlio receiving appar- 
I ntuB is plaectl; tlio repeater is also arranged to 
relay similar currents to those which actuate it; 
but while the relay as ordinarily used is required to 
work an instrument in the same oflico, tho jprhno 
| function of the repeater iB to retransmit tho signals 
I along an extension of tho original lino. By this 
means it fa possible to work to any distance. Thus 
tlio Indo-European lino from London to Teheran, 
a distance of 11800 miles, is worked directly (with¬ 
out any retTanuminBion by hand) by means of ilvo 
repeaters. . 

varJoy introduced ropoatcre at Amsterdam to 
trauRhito the English double-current system of 
working into the Continental single-current system 
in JBfia, but in England the Foat-oftko has intro¬ 
duced thorn to increase tho mto of working. Thera 
is, however, a limit to tlio number of repeaters 
which can bo employed on one Hue. Tho motion, 
friction, and inoibin, both magnetic and mechani¬ 
cal, of tho moving parts, and tho introduction of 
disturbing cicatrical causes, pro v ont tho duration 
of the contact of tho tongue of tho relay from being 
tho exact counterpart of that of the sending key, 
lb ie of less duration. Retardation therefore taken 
place, and tlio rate of working ie reduced with each 
relay added. In few cases in England is moro than 
one repeater introduced, hut hy means of that 
an actual and decided increase of speed fa obtained, 
due to the fact that tho speed of working of tho 
whole circuit is made that of its worst section 
alono. Their value may perhaps bo best demon¬ 
strated by Btatlng that by means of tho Fatf 
Duple® Itcj)eater It ie possible to mechanically 
retransmit messages, at tho mto of 450 words 
per minute, simultaneously in both directions, on 
circuits exceeding 400 miles in length; and by re¬ 
ferring to the fact that tbu highest speed attain¬ 
able without repeater upon tho London-Amsterdam 
wire is 110 as compared with a snood of 400 words 
with a repeater at Lowestoft, wlillo tho London. 
Dublin cireuit without repeater will give only 120 
wo«1b, and with a repeater at Novin a possible 
460. The latter figure, too. represents the highost 
possible speed not of the lino but of tho present 
form of instrument It is impossible, however, in 
tills article to give a aorroefc idea of tho working 
details of the repeaters now used. 

(13) Submarine. i'elcgrapky t —Owlug to the re* 
tavdlng influence of a long submarine cable, by 
which it becomes dUflcult to pass ordinary oloetrio 
currents through the cable cxcopt at vory long 
intervals, giving the cable meanwhile time to dis¬ 
charge, aim owing also to other disturbing causes, 
special means have to bo adopted in working such 
cables in order to obtain tlio maximum possible 
speed. The method usually adopted was invented 
by C. P, Vailey, and consists in interposing a 
condenser in the receiving circuit) po that instead 
of the circuit being completo it is interrupted at 
the condenser; and tho instrument—*a very sensi¬ 
tive form of galvanometer devised by Lord Kelvin 
(Sir William Thomson)—is actuated merely by tlio 
charge and discharge of 1 the condenser. Tlio 
Thomson galvanometer, without which long cables 
could scarcely have beon commercially Miuocsxfiil, 
consists essentially of a magnet composed of ono 
or more pieces of watch-soring, fl«incli in length, 
cemented upon a small ofrciilar convex mirror or 
silvered glass, which is suspended by a short thread 
of cocoon silk without torsion. This noodle is 


suspended in the centra of a coil of very line wive, 
and a ray of light is pro j cot oil from a lamp upon 
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not wanted ; but now that tolographio busluoss 1ms 
increased ho onormoiiBly that extra wires are neoded 
in every direction, apparatus wliioh increases the 
capacity of tho wires, by sending through tlioni a 
creator number of messages lu a given lime, 1ms 
liacoma a necessity» 

'Wlieatstono’s system of automatic telegraphy is 
that wliioh is ubocL In England. liftin'* mot nod of 
punching hns been considerably modified, and tho 
moNsnees aro recorded on an exceedingly delicate 
form or dlroofc ink-writer. Tho apparatus consists 
of throo parts: tho Perforator, bv which the 
messago is prepared by punching holes in a paper 
ribbon \ tho Tt'unsmitlct j which sends the mossago 
lindor tho control of tho punched paper: ami tho 
which records tlio message at tho distant 
station whou thus sent by the Transmit Lor. 

Tlio Perforator consists of threo levors or hoys 
tho depression of whicb actuates live punches in a 
certain ortlor, and also a groove and a feed arrange¬ 
ment to guide and movo forward the paper as it is 
punched. Tho paper used is of a whito ileBorintion 
dipped in ollvo-oll. Tho three keys on being 
depresHcd drive tho punchos through tho paper, 
cutting out olean round holos. Tho depression of 
tho loft-hand key causes tlio paper to bo perforated 

O 

with three holes in a vortical lino thus: o ; tho 

0 

depression of the centre key jiujioIhhj one—centre— 
hole only, Urns: o ; and tho depression of tlio right- 

O 

hand koy perforates four holes arranged thus : oo. 

Tlio left-hand koy correspond* with dots, tho centre 
with spaces, and tho riglibdiaml with dashes. It 
will bo noticed that the holes made in the Qonlro of 
tho slip are smaller than those in tho uppor and 
lower row's, They admit tho teeth of a little star 
wliool, which is turned through a small space 
whoiiovor imo of tho kovs is depressed, and which 
thus moves the paper forward a certain distances 
for each depression of either koy by a species of 
rack and pinion movement. Tlio spneo through 
which tho paper is moved for a dash w twice the 
length of that through which it is moved by cither 
of the other keys. In fact two central holes are 
panelicd for each dash required, and tho star wliool 
is made to bum two tuotli Instead of one as lu tho 
case of the other two keys. If left, light, and 
oontro bo a truck or depressed in ■succession, wo have 
the papor prepared for the letter A j if right* left* 
loft, loft, and centre be depressed in ftncccfiBipn, wo 
lrnvo tho papor promred for the loiter 11 j anil ho on 
for all tho lot tors and signals, Tho word Pans 
thus prepared is indicated by fig- It. An oxperb 
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operator oan punch at tho into of about forty-live 
words per minute, but tho average rarely oxeeoda 

xiio Transmitter replaces tlio key of the ordinary 
apparatus, and it Bonus tho ourrenw by mechanical 
means under tho control of tho punched paper j 
licnoo tho name of tho system—tlio Automatic. 

The arrangements of the parts is such that whon 
running free tho electrical portion sends alternate 
reverse currents of short duration, but whon the 
slip is inserted those reversals are interrupted toy 
means of tho action of vibrating inns which tend to 
pass through tho upper ami lower holes of tlio slip. 


Tlius, to tako tho first letter of the slip shown 
above : tho transmitter would bo sending a Bpacing 
oummL when the back pin would rise through tlio 
first upper liolo nml permit a reverse (marking) 
current to bo sent On the next rifling of the front 
pin it would pass through the first lower hole, and 
tho rovorso (spacing) current would pass. Thus a 
1 dot'would have been sent to line. Tho spacing 
current would remain on (fur a period equal to the 
length of a dot) until the back pin again rose 
through the second uppor hole, when the marking 
current would again no to lino. When tho front 
pin again rose its progress would be stopped by the 
slip, as there Is no hole in tho lower row beneath 
the second upper hole, and therefore no revereal 
would tako place; tlio same applies also to the 
next rising of tho back pin, and tho marking 
current would therefore remain on until tho occur¬ 
rence of tho second lower hole permitted a reversal j 
thus tho second signal would bo threo times as long 
ns the first—the propor rcsnectivo lengths of a dot 
and a dash—and so ou with the other signals and 
spaces. 

The Peceivcr, by means of which the signals 
sent by the transmitter are recorded, is a direct 
ink-writer of a very sensitive character. The Blip 
is drawn forward between two rolleiu by means of 
a train of wheels driven by a largo weight. Before 
passing between the rollers tlio slip is brought near 
lo a small inking disc which is rotated wlien the 
clockwork is in motion. The instrument is regu¬ 
lated by a fly to maintain uniform speed, and tills 
lly is so arranged that by means of a lover ilia 
»pood of slip can bo adjusted to suit recording at 
any speed batween 20 and 450 words per minute. 
Tho light marking disc is fixed to an axle geared 
with tlio clockwork, and rotates close to tho peri¬ 
phery of a larger dIso that moves, in tlio'reverse 
direction. In a well of ink. This latter disc takes 
up tho ink and feeds tlio marking disc by capillary 
attraction without introducing friction. 

Passing now to tho clcotrical arrangement of tho 
receiver, the clcctro-magnets which work tho re¬ 
cording armature consist of two bobbins of line 
silk-covered ooppor-wlro, having cores of carefully 
annealed soft iron. If these cores Wore provided 
with a cross-piece they would form what is gener¬ 
ally known as a horseshoe-shaped eleotromiagnot; 
bn t lass electro-magnet ic inertia and greater rapidity 
of action are obtained by dispensing with tho cross- 
place and providing a soooml armature at the lower 
end of tho axle, polarised in tlio opposite direction 
to tho upper armature by means of tho other polo 
of tho inducing magnet. Tho arrangement is, in 
fuob, similar to that shown by fig. 4. Tho working 
speed at present attained by this system is about 
400 words per minute, although ib lias been pos¬ 
sible to greatly exceed this speed in exporlmontal 
running, and the workshop teat is a speed of 450 
words. An English telegraph lo ‘worn’ is taken 
to be twonty-four possible reversals on tlio trans¬ 
mitter. 

(U) Nms Circuits .—* Automatic Instruments are 
employed on nearly all long circuits lu England, 
not only because they luoroaao tho capacity of tlio 
wires for the convoyanco of messages, but because 
tlioy are bo specially adapted for the conveyance of 
news, which is such a dtatlnativo feature of tlio 
English system of telegraphy, One batch of news 
is often sent to a great many different places, and 
as four or evon eight Slips can ho prepared at one 
operation, and ono slip cun bo usca several times, 
Llio labour of prawning for transmission is voiy 
much reduced. In fact, without tills system ft 
would bo simply impossible to transmit the enor¬ 
mous amount of intolligonoe sent telegraphically 
all over the country. There aro many nows circuits 
radiating from the Central 1 Telegraph Station, 
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and also rotate on their axes (see Plants, Vol. 
VIU. pp. Ml* my 

Tel-cl-Amurim. or Tell-isl-AuAiiina, the 
modem name of n mass of rains representing the 
capital of the heretic Egyptian king, Amenhotcp 
IV. (see Eoypt, VoL Iy. p. 240), a little to the 
north of Asriout, on the eastern bank of the Nile. 
Heie was found in 1887 a collection of tablets in 
Babylonian cuneiform, at that period—some time 
before the exoduB of the Israelites ant of Egypt— 
used as a kind of lingua fmnea for all western 
Asia. Thebe tablets were mainly reports from the 


wards. Of almut 230 tablets 100 went to the Berlin 
Museum and 82 to the British Museum. 

Tel-eHcehir, midway on the railway between 
Ismail la and Cairo, was the scene on the morning 
of 18th September 1882 of the capture by Sir 
Garnet Wofseley of ArabI Pash a ^ entrenched camp, 
defended by 26,000 men. The British Ioea was 
about 430 killed and wounded, the Egyptians’ 1500. 

Teleiimchns, son of Ulyssea (q.v.)Mul Pene¬ 
lope, was nn infant when Jus father loft home to 
join in the war against Troy, but during his twenty 
years’ absence grew into manhood. Under the 
guidance of Athene, who had assumed the appear¬ 
ance of Mentor (q.v.J, Telemachua set out in search 
of Ids long-lost Bive, after having vainly endeavoured 
to eject bis mother's troublesome suitors from tho 
house. Having visited Pylos and Sparta, Tele- 
nmejms returned liomo to Ithaca, whore lie found 
his father in the gutao of a beggar, and with him 
proceeded to slay the suitors.—In modem times 
lehmiaohuH is known chiefly as the hero of F&ielon’s 
romance, once very popular as ft school-book. 

Teleology iGv. trios, 4 an end 1 ), the dnetrine oi 
flnal causes (see Causality), is usually limited to 
the argument for a creator and for the existence of 
God derived from tho existence, beauty, and. per¬ 
fection of the world; the a posteriori argument of 
Apologetics (q.v.). See also Theisit. 

Telcosanriis, a genus of fossil crocodiles, the 
remains of which occur in the Lower Jumssic rocks. 
They me found &f*aocmted with marine fossils, and 
the peculiar niodllioation of their skeleton scams to 
have specially fitted them for an auuutio life. Both 
surfaces of the vertebrm were slightly concave, the 
hiuiUegs were largo and strong, and the antorior 
portion of the body gradually tapored Into the long 
ami Blender jaws, jawing the animal tho aspect of 
the garUl of the Ganges; but the jaws were more 
attenuated, arul the nasal aperture, in&tead of 
being oblique, opened vertically on the truncated 
eud of the upper mandible. The jaws were ai med 
with numerous equal and slender teeth, slightly 
recurved. ° 

Tcicasteli See Bony Fishes. 

Telepathy, a. word coined about 1888 from tho 
ureok to express tlw supposed power of communi¬ 
cation between one mind and another by moans 
unknown to the ordinary sense-organs. Some 
members of the Psychical Wareh Society believe 
tlmt they have established the fact that such a 
power does exist In the material universe, ami have 
attempted to turn the assumption to account in the 
explanation of certain unexplained natural pheno- 
meua. Sue the Society's Proceeding and Gunioy 
and Myers, Phuntams of tho Living (1886 >. * 

Telephone. This instrument is desiaued to 
K UC V 0U ^ ^ ****«» by menus of dec- 
.S 0 ""* w due to Vibrations of the air, and 
these vibrations d ffer among themselves in' and 
are characterised by, three particulars—v|& fre¬ 
quency or number per second, amplitude or rouge 


of displacement* and co-cxistcnco of simultaneous 
vibrations affecting the same nlr. These physical 
datadotoruiino respectively tho pitch, the loudness, 
ami tho character, quality, or it'mbra of a sound. 
The mechanical problem of telephony then is, given 
an air-vibration which presents those three chamc- 
toristica iu any do term in a to way, to reproduce a 
similar air-vibration at ft distance; then this* being 
received by the oar, will be perceived as eoniutT 
Under tho most complex vibration no partlclo of 
air can be in more than one place at once i hence 
the net result of BuperpoailUm of tho most complex 
possible series of vibrations, from single melody or 
smooth harmony to tho most complicated noise or 
the most delicate inflexion of the human voice, is 
a movement of cacli air-purtiulo which may ho 
represented by a curve of an apparently irregular 
form, lying alternately abovo and below a straight 
lino which threads the curve and represents tho 
position of tho nir-partlcle when undisturbed. The 
reproduction of this Irregular resultant motion is 
the most general form of the problem : tho earliest 
| attempts were confined to the reproduction of tho 
frequency of a vibration—1.o. tlm pitch of a sound, 

| tho first of the particulars above mentioned. In 
1860 Bela of Frankfort first attacked tho problem t 
he used a collodion membrane, upon wmah the 
sound-waves produced by the voice wore mode to 
; impinge ; this membrane, vibrating under their 
influence, alternately displaced and liberated a 
lover, which alternately made and broke tho circuit 
of a galvanic battery; tho inLurmllteut current 
thus produced noted upon a distant electro-magnet 
which alternately attracted and failed to attraot 
its armature; the armature thus oscillated, and a 
wing or plato attached to it acted upon the air, 
which was thus set in vibration, reproducing the 
pitch of the original tone or tho inflection of iho i 
original voice. It awMiara £vou\ recent inquiry I 
that Eels actually did more than this; but the 
next stop is attributed to Mr Elmlm Gray of 1 
Chicago, who sent successions of elccUkal current 
of varying strength as well as of varying frequency 
into the circuit, and thus enabled the relative loud- 
I nesa ob well as tho pitch of Hounds to Iw tvium- 
I mitted j and who afterwards took the important 
I SjPP variations of a steady current. 

rlicHe variations, positive and nogativo, are cap- 
, able of representing all the hack-and-fore variu- 
' (ions of position of a particle of air, however irregu¬ 
lar these may bo i and lie secured them by making 
the sound-waves set a diaphragm in vibrution; this 
, diaphragm carriod a motallio point which dipped 
in dilute sulphuric acid; the deeper it dipped the 
less was the resistance to a current passing through 
the acid, and vice cersd: so that every variution m 
tho position of the diaphragm produced a corre¬ 
sponding variation in tho intensity of the current; 
mid the varying current acted upon a distant 
electro-magiiofe, which accordingly fluctuated in 
strength, ami in its attraction for a piece of soft 
jron suspend ad on a flexible diaphragm i this piece 
of soft iron accordingly oscillated, pulling tho 
flexible diaphragm with it \ and tho variations of 
pressure in the air acted upon by tho diaphragm 
produced waves, reproducing the characteristics of 
the original sound*waves, and perceived by tho car 
as reproducing the original sound or voice. Mr 
Gray lodged a caveat for this contrivance in tho 
United btatas Patent Ofllco on 14th February 
1870 j but on the sumo day Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell filed a specification and drawings of 
the original Bell ielephono. In this the floxiblo 
diaphragm upon which tho sound-waves impinge 
bore a small bar-magnet, which was thus made to 
oscillate; it oscillated in tho immediate noufli- 
botirhood of the pole of on electro-magnet round 
vriucli passed the continuous current ol a battery; 
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thu mirror. Tho beam of light la rofluoted at some 
(li«tonco upon a soalo, unci a very minute move¬ 
ment of tho mirror therefore prodticoa u consider- 
able movement of the ray projuotml upon tho 
scalo* Tho movements of the spot of liglit upon 
the scale are road off in preoisoly tho buiuo way as 
tho inotlonH of tho pointer on tlio dial of a single- 
needle instrument* Tho ordinary Morse ays tom 
on cm Atlantia cable oould acnrcoly have a spuud of 
ono word a minute, while Aftoon words is a usual 
apcod with tho reflecting galvanometer, mul twenty* 
four have boon obtained, Lord Kelvin also invented 
in 1887 tho Syphon Heaorder t by which cable 
messages can bo permanently recorded os on tho 
Morso system; this is now extensively supersed¬ 
ing tho mirror in strum out. Vor short cables, 
special application of tho ordinary systems aro 
adopted. 

Hubmavluo cables two generally made each on its 
own merits or according to tho experience of tho 
consulting olootriolau, hortao it is irnno/ffdbla bora 
to give much idea of the 
construction* Tho deep* 
son portion of an Atlantic 
cable laid in 18015, shown 
in ilg. 12, was formed 
B thus i Sovon copper wires 

wore laid up togoblior, six 
Sr' being laid spirally around 

tho bov oath, and bo tlior- 
oughly surrounded witli 
Obattorton’s compound 
(a mixture of resin, 

Stockholm tar, and gutta- 
Elg* 12. pcrcha) that every inter¬ 
stice was filled. Over 

this wore laid alternately four coatings of com¬ 
pound amt of pure gutfca-poraha. Tills was then 
carefully wrappod with juto ami tho whole was 
sheathed with ten Iran wires, each of which was 
first completely wrapped with strands of tarred 
Manilla yarn. The total diametor was 3*127"; 
tho weight per knot in air, 80 cwfc,; and its 
breaking strain, 8 tons. 'Shore cud* cablo is 
always furthor pro too toil with an additional plain 
wire sheathing over an extra thickness of hemp. 
In the cable just described there was a length of : 
CO miles of shore end. 

Ill, Statistics, — Tho first public telegraph 
company in England—tho Electric and Inter¬ 
national—was founded in 1840. Tills was followed 
by tlio British and Irish Magnetic, tho United 
Kingdom, and many others, uowdes which tho 
various railway companies transmitted mesBiuros 
upon tliolr own systems, and acted as agonts to the 
various companies. This arrangement continued, 
greatly to tlio public inconvenience, until the 1st 
Pubrnary 1870, when, by the powers of an Act 

S awed during tho previous year, tho property of 
lie companies was transferred to tho state at a 
cost of £10,880,071, and a monopoly of tolograph 
business was vested in tho Post-oil Ice Department. 
The phononioual progress bo tween 1870 and 1800 is 
shown by the following table: 

ToInHTnrto offlot**. 1.00T 

Hallway rccolvlug affleea...... 1,000 1.070 

Mlloa of lino (i>o1m). 14,1)58 82,000 

MMei* of wire .... 00,108 105,001 

Moflsngnu. 0,850,177 00,400.211 

QQHt .*...2rt.r$d, 7DttU. 

In 1600 tlio n tun bar of Sets of apparatus ranched 
22,279, of which 478 wore automatic, 117 ropoaterB, . 
01 qiuulmplox, and 28 multiplex. Tho flr&fc- tele¬ 
graph company in tho Unitwl States—with lines 1 
from Washington to Now York—dates from 1846, 
In 1800 the telegraphs of the United States wore 
almost all In tlio bauds of the Western Union 
Company, which hod 183,017 miles (out of a total 


of over 210,000) of lino, 078,0P7 miles of wire, 
10,382 offices, and Bent 56,887,702 messages. Inter¬ 
national statistics arc col lea ted ana rognlarly 
I published by tho International Bureau at Born , 
International mtcB, regulations, &c, have all been 
Bottled at various telegraph conventions. Hitherto 
submarine telegraphs have boon almost entirely in 
the hands of tlio English-speaking race. Of 880 
short cabled owned by government administrations 
Groat Britain holds 115. The total lengtlis of 
cable and of conductor are respectively 14,480 
and 21,500 knots; tho English cables being 1000 
knots long, with conductors measuring 6508 Knots* 
Of the cables owned by private companies all but 
20 (with a total length of 7800 knots) ate held by 
English-speaking people i the total number of buqu 
cables now amounts to 280, with a total length of 
conductor of 130,504 knots* 

The operations of tlio Eastern Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, serving southern Europe, Egypt, Bombay, 
&<l, embrace the use of 70 cables having a total 
longlh of 26,875 knots undor its own control, 
besides its connection with tlio 0 cables of the 
Eastorn and South African Company (0044 knots), 
and the 25 cables of the Eastern Extension Austral¬ 
asia and Chinn Company (15,120 knots), 

Thero are at tho present tlmo 14 cables crossing 
the Atlantic which aro owned by six different 
companies* In 1800 the Anglo-American Tele- 
grnmi Conijjany laid 2717 knobs between Brest 
ond St Pierre, this being tlio longest continuous 
length existing; since then the samo company have 
laid three obhor transatlantic cables, and their 
Bystom, including short cables on the American 
and European coasts, amounts to a total length of 
10,400 knots. The Direct United States Company 
liavo a cablo which was laid in 1874-76. Tlio 
Paris and Now York Company in 1879 laid 2281 
knots botwcon Brest and St Pforre. The''Western 
Union Company (whoso overland intercommunica¬ 
tion in North America includes 185/882 miles of Hue 
and 076,808 miles of wire) iiavo two oablcs, laid in 
3881-82 1 and tlio Commercial Cablo Company laid 
two cables in 1884, tho opening of whielt led to a 
Toduotlon in rates to New York and other places 
fram 0s. to Is. per word. Besides theso tho 
Brazilian Submarine Cable Company have two 
cables from St Vinopnt to Pernambuco (Brazil), 
laid in 1874 and 1S84* 

The transatlantic tariff of the Western Union 
Tclograph Company, which may be taken ns jo- 
proBoutativo of tlio other companies, is Is, per 
word for messages to be delivered in New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Yonkers, and Is. 2d. per word 
for other places in tho state of New York* The 
1 b. rate nppHos also to Ontario, Quebec, Capa 
Breton, Connecticut, Maine, Mnsaaonusetts. Now 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and a fow 
othor places. Tho highest rate to tho States or to 
Canada is Is. 0d., which applies to British Columbia, 
North-west Territory, and Vancouver Island, 
Tho charge to Central America, in about 0s, 3d. per 
wont, and to Brosdl it varies between flu. 2d. (in 
the northern region) to £1, 8s. 10J. 

See, besides the artidos Electricity and Atlantic* 
Telegraph ; Culloy, Tmotiral Te leymphjj 18th o4.1888); 
Proooo and Blvowright, Teleymphy (9th ed. 1801); 
Annual Ho porta of PoatmnHto^gonortl; statistics pub¬ 
lished by International Bureau In Journal Tdtgmphiqut} 
D*ko the abridgments of Patent Bnoaifioation f vol, Else* 
trinity and Magnetism) published by tte English Patent 
Office. 


Telegraph plant (JDmnodinm gurana), an 
Indian leguminous plant Of its trifoliate leavea 
tlio lateral leaflets, which are email, have, especi¬ 
ally in a warm, moist atmosphere, a strange 

E *aneons motion; they jerk n[> and down ($orae- 
180 times In a niluute), as if signalling, 
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only the costa os dork-coloured cavities In the polo- 
gray rock. Nearly perfect casts of their forms 
were taken hy Ur u. IVXaii toll from these hollow 
casts. The impressions are bo well defined os 
clearly to show that there wens twonty-Bix vortebue 
between the skull and the sacrum, two Bcicm 
rerfcebrro, and the portion of the tall preserved 
on the slab consists of thirteen others. The ribs, 
of which there aro twenty-one pairs, are very 
slender ; they are short near the head, but quickly 
lengthen as they leave it. The reptilian nature of 
this fossil is evident. By Dr MmtoH it was con- 
Hide rod to ho a batraohlan, and described os Tele}*- 
peton Elginenst ; bub PiofosBor Owen lias more 
correctly referred It to the lacortino type, because 
of the numerous ribs, the structure of the eaararn, 
and tho form of the pelvis- 
Telescope (Or. t&o-skopos. 9 far-eceing*) usu¬ 
ally consists essentially of a lens or mirror, to 
fortu within our rcaali a real image of a distant 
abject suspended in space ; and a Mforoscopo jq.Y.), 
to examine this imago in detail. Anticipations of 
the telescope have teen claimed for Roger Bacon 


one ere this It was known to the Arabian scion Lists 
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light; ami it is accordingly used for Hallora’ night* 
gGisses. If the real imago bo formed by a con* 
cave mirror, a plane reflecting surface or second• 
ary mirror maybe intorpoBod so ah to burn back or 
turn aside the reflected lays before they have 
actually formed the real imago, and thus to cause 
the real image to l>e produced iu some place where 
it can conveniently he ox am hied by a magnifying 
eyepiece. If the reflected rays bo turned aside 
through 00’ by a piano reflecting surface, tho 
magnifying eyepiece will bo nt the side or tho 
instrument j and then \vc have the New Ionian 



suggeflLively describes in bis Geonxetricall Practise 
(1071) < the marvellous conclusions that may bo 
performed by glasses concave and convex, of cir¬ 
cular and parabolic forms/ speaks of a soparato 
volume (never published) describing 'the miracu¬ 
lous affects of perspective glasses/ and must bo 
held to have at least anticipated tho invention. 
Bella Porta (died 1010) may have made a rude 
telescope. But the telescope from which all later 
ones proceed by lineal doscent Reams to be that 
presented to the General States of Holland on 2d 
October 1603- by the optician Hans LlppmHaun 
or Lippershey of Micldolburg—though possibly 
another optician, Zaohavios Jansen, ami tho mathe¬ 
matician Adiiaan Me tius had also sonic tiling to do 
with the development of this same telescope. Tho 
value of the Invention was immediately realised: 
telescopes were being sold in Paris next year; and 
Galileo, hearing of the Dutchman's invention, made 
a tel o sc op o for himself, with which, the first night 
he used lb (7tli January 1010), lie discovered three 
of Jupiter's moons. Kepler (1011) is tho inventor 
of tho astronomical telescope, 

Tire way in which an Inverted real Image is 
formed by a lens Is described under Lenses ; nee 
also Mirror. The reason why lb is necessary in 
a telescope to produce a real image which may 
itself be subjected to examination by means of a 
lens is the following * If a single magnifying lone, 
or an equivalent combination of lenses, do placed 
between a distant object and the eye, the image 
formed null not lie thrown upon the retina Itself, 
and nothing will bo distinctly seen, unless indeed 
the eye is taken far enough back to sea the minute 
real image itself. If, on the other hand, a real 
image be projected iu apace within our reach, a 
magnifying lens or combination of lenses can be 
mode to examine that image as if it were an objoot, 
after the fashion of the Microscope (q.v,), If the 
eyepiece be equivalent to a single magnifying lens 
or simple microscope, the inverted real imago will 
not appear to he re-inverted, and then what tho 
eye «$es on looking through the combination is an 
inverted magnified representation of the distant 
object, as in the astronomical refracting telescope j 
Imt If it be equivalent to a com pound inioroscopo, 
it will appear to re-invert the inverted real image 
under examination, and will tliUB furnish an un¬ 
in verted representation of the object, as in the 
terrestrial telescope. The astronomical form is 
thus simpler than the terrestrial, aud absorbs less 


Fig, L—Tho Newtonian Telescope, 

form of the Astronomical reflecting telescope (fig. 
1), exemplified by Lord Rosso's tolesoopo. Tf tho 
reflected rays he simply sent book along tho axis 
of the Instrument, they—or tho central portion of 
them—may he allowed to pass through a small 
hole In the centre of the concave mirror, ami cloalt 
with by an eyepiece on the other side of that mirror j 
in which case wo have tho Gregorian form of tho 
reflecting telcscopo (fig, 2), whore the oyopieco is at 


Fig. 2,—Tlio Gregorian Telescope, 

the end, as in the ordinary terrestrial telescope, tf 
the concave mirror be tilted slightly to one side It 
will, without loss of light dno to fclio intervention 
of a second minor, itself bring the real imago to¬ 
wards one side of the apparatus. Thovo it may be 
examined by moans of an eyepiece suitably ptaoed, 
directed obliquely towards the mirror] and this is 
the HfeT&oheUan form of the instrument (lig. 8). 


■‘“'w.s-.ij":;;;""—• * ?!*** - ___..J 
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Fig. 3.—Tho Hersoholian Telescope, 

Those are the three main forms of Iho reflecting 
telescope; they are subjoot to minor modifications, 
for which see works on practical astronomy. 

A telescope cannot he made of invariable longUi, 
for two reasons. In tho first place, for a given 
eye there is a fixed, most euilablo distance be¬ 
tween tho eyepiece and tho proper position of the 
real image to bo examined by H. iVhorevar tho 
roul imago happens to be formed, the eyepiece, 
simple or compound, must bo moved into tho 
proper relative position with regal'd to that real 
image; but the imago of a nearer object is formed 
farther from a Iohb or from a concave mirror 
than 1 b the image of a more distant object, for 
which reason tho eyepiece of a telescope must bo 
moved farther away from the objective or refleotor 
in order to examine the imago of a nearer object s 
and tho telcscopo as a whole must he lengthened 
for nearer, or shortened for more distant objects. 
In the second place, the eyes of diflbroiit olisorvore 
may not l>e similar j each observer may Imvo his 
own proper fixed distance between the eyepiece ami 
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the oscillation of the tor-magnet in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlia polo caused fluctuations in tho strength 
of tho electro*magnet ; those fluctuations caused 
variations in tho intensity of tho currant passing 
continuously round the electro-magnet, and away 
to tho distant rcceivor \ Micro tlio varying currant 
found an electro-magnet to act upon, and this 
exerted varying tension upon a soft-iron diaphragm. 
Later on Boll disclaimed the use of a nou-metallic 
flexible diaphragm in the trail emitter, and used 
only a soft-iron diaphragm i ami lie also used a 
permanent magnet instead of an electro-magnet in 
that instrument, it being found that currents of 
bu 1)1 clanfc intensity wore produced thereby. lie 
also used similar instruments at both ends of tho 
line. For these two later modifications priority 
is claimed on bohalf of Professor Do!hear. Mr 
Edison secured tho raqiiislte variations of the 
current in another way. He found that lamp¬ 
black and certain other substances could ho pre¬ 
pared in masses which wore slightly compressible, 
resilient, ami Homi-conductive, and which varied 
in conductivity as they became exposed to greater 
or smaller pressures; ami that the variations in 
conductivity were very satisfactorily proportional 
to the variations of pressure. The vibrations of 
tho diaphragm were accordingly made by him to 
concentrate themselves upon a small button of 
such a substance, and thus to induce variations in 
the conductivity of the circuit, 

At the prosont tlmo instruments of tlio Bell 
telephone typo are mainly used as receivers only. 
In the Bell receiver itself both poles of the magpot 
are now brought into proximity to the magnot j 
and tho instrument may bo flattened down into the 
form of a watch. In the Gower receiver tho form 
is also .watch-shaped, and the sound is conveyed to 
tho car by tubes. Ill the Adcr receiver tho 
electro-in&guetio field acting noon tho ferrotype 
Iron diaphragm is improved, being rendered moro 
intense and more uniform by a ring of soft iron 
placed outside tho diaphragm. In other receivers 
devices aro applied for economising wire, for 
decreasing the magnetic resistance) of tlio magnetic 
alien it, for facilitating construction and regulation, 
&c. The transmitter is now almost always boiuo 
modification of tho Microphone (q.v.), Edison's 
instrument, abovo described, is in substance a 
microphone; it is, however, nob operated by shak¬ 
ing tho whole apparatus as in the original Hughes 
microphone, but by bringing variations of pressure 
to bear upon the carbon button. In tho Blake 
transmitter the same principle is applied ; the 
current of a battery passes through the button, and 
is there made to vary, and it also {lasses through 
the primary winding of an indnotion coil; the 
variations are taken cognisance of by the secondary 
winding whioh transmits them, adequately intonsi- 
flod, to the general circuit. The Crossley, the 
Gower, and the Ador transmitters are moro ob¬ 
viously adaptations of tho Hughes microphone, 
with eight, six teen, anil twenty loose contacts 
instead of two, and attacked to the 


real „ „ 

under side of the vibrating diaphragm, which in 
the Gower and the Crossley is a thin Bncot of wood. 
Other types aro tho Johnson, which is provided 
with a shunt so as to adjust tho currant trans¬ 
mitted, and thus prevent buzzing s tlio IlminlngB, 
In which powdered coke Is used ; tho Swhiton, which 
depends on swinging carbon rods resting by loose 
contacts against a carbon bar, there being thus 
no diaphragm in tho popular souse, though tho, 
English courts have decided that the carbon rads 
are mechanically equivalent to a‘diaphragm ; and 
Thompson's valvo transmitter, in which a ball of 
carton rested upon three carbon buttons and was 
impinged upon by edv-waves from beneath. 

The word 1 telephone ’ is now usually'applied to 


tho complete instrument, comprising the trans¬ 
mitter, the receiver, and tlio various subsidiaiy 
appliances, such as switch bells worked by a 
battery or by a small magucto-electiio machine, 
driven by a crank for signalling purposes, The 
arrangements which liavo to bo devised for the 

S ecs of a central telephone station increase 
y in complexity with the number of sub¬ 
scribers. For these, and for the ineanB adopted to 
minimise the effects of induction from neighbour¬ 
ing wires, &e., the reador may consult Alison's 
Telephones (1801), and thou I’rccce and Maier, The 
Telephone (1880). 

Or tlio five leading telephone patents for Great 
Britain, the lust, tho Crossley transmitter, was to 
expire 1st February 1893. In 1889 (21st December) 
Mr Justice Stephen decided in favour of the British 
Post-office that telephony was a form of telegraphy. 
Since that decision telephony has been carrion on m 
Britain under tlio Postmaster-general's license, on 


has preserved its maatery over the patent righto by 
means of an unexampled amount of litigation. 
The question lias been much debated whether tho 
government should not acquire the telephone 
system, the most favoured solution of the problem 
being that tho government should take over the 
trims: Hues from town to town, leaving the telephone 
companies to do in tin-urban tmd other local work. 
In the year 1800, ont of every 100,000 luhabibouts, iu 
Sweden 400 wore telephone subscribers; in Switzer¬ 
land, 310; in Luxemburg, 307 ; in Norway, 205 ; in 
Germany, 100: in Denmark, 00; in Belgium, 83; 
in the Netherlands, 76; in Great Uritaiu, 08; in 
Eunice, 41; iu Spain, 40; in Italy, 34; in Portugal, 
20; In Austria-Hungary, 21 j hi Russia, 7; and out 
of ovory 1000 inliabitanto of towns, 47*4 in Luxem¬ 
burg, 30*1 in Geneva, 18*2 in Christiania, 11 *4 in 
Berlin, 7'1 in Antwerp, 0*6 in Home, 4*2 In Paris. 
4*0 in Milan, 4*0 in Brussels, 2*0 in Madrid, 1*0 
in Naples, 1*5 in London, 13 in Vienna, and 
12 in Barcelona. The longest line in Germany 
is BerHn-lCOnigttbmg, 360 miles t France, Ger¬ 
many, and Austria arc well supplied with trunk 
lines, such as Paris-Bordeaux, Vienna-Pcath, 
Vienna-Trieste; and iu England, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Bradford, Birmingham, tec.'art) connected 
directly with London, and there is an increasing 
number of other Hugh. The first London-Paris lino 
was opened In March 1801, tho charge being 8s. for 
throe minutes* conversation. Iu Berlin the system of 
laying wires underground has been very thoroughly 
developed; Micro aro 2520 miles of wires so laid. 
On the Continent the telephone Is largely used by 
the rural post-oflieea s and in Franco any person may 
telephone from a aall-offlco to a post-office, and Ins 
verbal message will bo transcribed and sonl on. os 
a telegram. Very oiuionsly, in the United States 
the micraplionio transmitter patent only Bogan to 
run its course of seventeen years In 1891 > it had 
been deferred by reason of a dispute as to priority 
botwoon Edison and Berliner, continued for thir¬ 
teen years; the decision wnsgtvou in favour of Ber¬ 
liner, but both of the competing patents belonged 
to tlio same company. In the United States the 
telephone is very extensively employed, and the 
distances run aro great, up to 1000 uiileB* with 
specially thick wire. 

Telcrpcton, a remarkable genus of fossil 
reptiles* tlio relics of which have been found in 
fine-grained whitish sandstone of Triaa&ic age 
quarried at Cummings ton, near Elgin. A single 
spades, or ratlior a single specimen, is all that na 
yot has been detected. It exhibits the-skeleton 
complete, with the exception of the termination of 
the tail, but the bones have disappeared, and left 
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The curvatures of the lenses which inal(o up the 
achromatic combination, and the distances between 
them, way be so chosen as to minimise the effects 
of Bpherical as well as of chromatic aberration. 
Galileo's telescope lias less chroma tie and spherical 
aberration titan the coin in on astronomical telescope, 
and is shorter, sinco tlio di Blanca between the lenses 
Is approximately the difference* not the sum, of 
their focal lengths. 

Before the ilraeover? of the possibility of forming 
an achromatic Ions Huygens, Cassini, and others 
had endeavoured, by euormously increasing tho 
focal leiu *’ ' 11 1 " ’ ' ' 

astrouomi 

to get rid as far as poBsl 




for reflecting telescopes. This Is an inn mm fie atop, 
sinco any disc of gloss will do, its optical properties 
not being employed i while, if it l»e once brought 
to a truo parabolic figure, tho hHvoHihc may ho 
renewed as oflon as may ha required. Ono of tho 
great difficulties in the construetion amt working 
of large rolloctom has hitherto been the casting and 
annealing of metallic masses of some tons weight. 
This, in tho silvered specula, Is entirely avoided. 
\Vq cannot here on tor Into a dcHeription of tho pro¬ 
cesses, often extremely ingenious, which have been 
devised for tliu grinding, ilgtiring, and 
polishing of lenses and specula. 

Amongst the largest reflecting tele¬ 
scopes are thoso of Lord Itosso at Jlitr 
(7^ inchc# aperture, 1844). Mr Commons, 
at London (1880, 60 inches), Jlmsomer 
(00J inches), Sir 'William llevschol (*18 
inches, 1730, long sinco dismantled), Mel¬ 
bourne University (48 Inchon), Purls 
Observatory (47 inches). To the InmuHt 
* dong those of Lick 
v (30 inches, I860), 
(30), Greenwich (28, 
of which a figure is, here given), Pari a (27), 


Vienna (27). 
gulslmd mak' 


Among Ibo most distill¬ 
ers of groat telescope lenses 


_ [ groat telescon 

may bo named Sir Howard Grubb In Enj 
land and Alvan Clark In America, 
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See also Lqvatoiiial, Obskuvatouy. 

Seo an address by Sir Howard Grubb, lioyfll 
Institntioni 2d April 1880; Nature, xxxiv. 85, 
Eos tho subject in, gumd, see Sir John lies- 
Bohol's Telescopes nnd for tho history, tho 
historlos of astronomy and tho monograph by 
Sorvus, Cfc&chichte Uea Jfcrnrokn (1885). 

Telford# Thomas, engineer, was ten 
in VYcsterkirk parish, Eskdalo, Dumfries¬ 
shire, on 0th August 1767, the son of a 
shepherd; and during the interval of Inn 
attendance at school young Tolforcl or 
m t _ Teller (so ho was registered) followed tho 

Fig. 4.—The Great Equatorial Telescope at Greenwich Observatory same calling, diligently amnlovlmr his 
(from Durduns The Midwvjkt Sty). leisure moments iu tiie perusal of what¬ 

ever boohs were within Jils reach. At 


They tl ma formed the aerial telescope, In which tho 
object and eye lenses were mounted separately on 
stands; the tube (which would hove been 100, 200, 
or even 000 feet long) being dtopmiRed with. Valu- 
C Yn w ? r * was ^°, n0 soino of these telescopes, 
of 125 feet focus, but the longer ones proved unman¬ 
ageable. The principle involved in these construc¬ 
tion* is, practically, the throwing the magnifying 
, P 0ro 0,1 Ike obioct-lenB than on tho eye-lens; 
for the linage formed by the former was still ao lni- 
ppTi«otnot to bear much additional magniflca- 
The great step required for shortening tho 
unwieldy instrument was therefore tl* perfecting 
oi the objeefc-lens, by ftebrnmatisation. Various 
very ingenious improvements on achromatic com¬ 
binations, which might oven yet be thought worthy 
the consideration of opticians, were devised hv Dr 
lJiRn 1 . He found solutions of mercury or antimony 
in hydrochloric <wid to be nmcli more refractive 
and more dispersive than erovvn-glaas, while no 
irrationality of dwpeTBion ns compurcd with crown- 

P]^L C fii , K bo .;l Ct !, cted ?. n ft 6n ?- % "wan* of 

lenses filled with those liquids he was enabled to 
Hive the telesiwno an aperture of one-third of its 
focal length without a trace of residual colour. 

I he process of Liebig for depositing on glass an 


fourteen he learned the tvado of a stono-mnarui at 
Langholm. In 1780 he removed to Edinburgh, ami 
i? obtaining employment} under Sir 

William Gluuubei* on tlio erection of Soinorsot 
House. In 1784 ho was appointed to superintend 
tho erection of tho resident eoiumisBionor’fl house 
at Portsmouth dockyard, a work which aflbidotl 
Telford the appor tuinty of mastering tho do tails 
of conatrnotion of docks, wharf-walls, &c. In 1787 
he was appointed surveyor of public work* for 
Shropshire; and his two bridges over the Hewn 
at Moutfom and Biiildwaa gained for him tho 
planning and superintendence of the El left]novo 
Canal, to connect the navigation of the Severn, 
Doe, and Mersey (1703-1805). In 1700 ho was 
appointed by the British Fishery Society to in¬ 
spect tlioir harbours j ami in 1H0L ho received a 
commission from government to report on tho 
public works required for Scotland. Ah a con¬ 
sequence the construction of tho Caledonian Canal 
(q.v.) was entrusted to Telford, who also exe¬ 
cuted more than 1000 miles of road \ n the High- 
Lanaikshiro, ami Dnmfriossliira, and about 
1200 bridges, besides churches, manses, harbours, 
ike. His next great work was tho row) from 
London to Holyhead, including tho erection of the 
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tho ronl image, according to Ills long-sigh tcdnoas, 
Bhorfc-Bighteiuuiss, or normal vision. Consequently 
tho distanco tYavwftwl by the roys between tho 
objuotfvo or mirror ami the cyopioee is always 
nuidc adjustable by sliding tubes or otherwise I 

IVlian a toloseojio is in 'focus* a pair of crons- 
fibres, placed in the loans of the oyopleca, will 1 
appear to retain a fixed position with regard to 
any point of tho objeot as suen through the tulo- 
Bcopo, oven though the eyo of the obaotTor bo 
moved up ami dowji or fiom side to side, This is 
called the pamllnstla method of SacUHsing. By 
substituting for a givon oyeplooo others of dill'orout 
magnifying powers, the magnifying power of a 1 
telescope us a whole may be varied. Tho magni¬ 
fying power of a telescope Is the ratio between the 
fooal length of tho objective and that of tlio eye- 
piece. Ifor sunpoHG au object* say a ohlinnuy- 
stalk, 100 feet high at 10,000 feet distance, and the 
toloHcopo cl minted to ward b tlio bottom of it, the 
angle subtenducl by tho objoot, from the point of 
view of the objective--lime, at the crossing-point of 
the rayB from the top ami the bottom of the 
chimney-stalk, will be a little over M\ an aiiclo 
whose tangent 1 b t M8 j. If the objective could be 
Aiijiposod to look backwards ami to see tho real 
hwage pnvdvwttd liy it in the Uvily of the taleaoapa, 
that imago would again subtond an angle of 84', 
and there would not bo any magnification, for tho 
visual anglo fiubtomlml would bo tho saino, If the 
imago were produced at 1 foot from tho orossing- 
point of the rays, it would have au actual length 
of! foot or ^ huh, lint after passing through 
the oyepicco tho rays from the virtual image of 
the whole objoot would torn! to on tor the eye of 
the obsorver at tho same visual anglo ub the rays 
from tho lop and tho bottom of the real image of 
the oldmney would cross one another in their 
transit through tho oyepioco If it wore a real object 
Uuu'o situated; caul sc we may look at tho matter 
as If that crossing-point in tho eyepiece trero itself 
tho organ of vision* l f rom that mint the real 
Imago of tho size mentioned at soy 4 inch distance 
would subtend an anglo of 13* 30', or an anglo 
whose tangontis or twenty-four times the 

preceding. Hut the apiwironb size is proportional 
to the tan go til of the visual angle measured with 
roferonoo to tho axis of tho system; honao the 
magnification hove is a» 24 to 1, or aa 1 foot (the 
focal distance between tho veal imago and the 
objective 1 Is to 4 inch (that between the veui image 
and tho eyepiece). If in this last case tho aperture 
of the object-glass had been the same an that ol the 
pupil of the eyo, the magnification would not have 
boon afiootod j but there would have Icon a lack of 
illumination, because an equal amount of light 
from the same source would havo been made to 
produce on tho retina an imago about twenty-four 
times ns Inrgo llneurly, or 570 times superficially. 

If, however, in the case fmpjroaod, the objective 
bo twenty-four times iw groat in diameter as the 
pupil of the eye, this is—apart from loss of light 
by absorption In tho lenses—compensated for, and 
the illumination is restored. With lenses of larger 
diameter than is necessary to compensate the 
loss of illumination by magnification, the field 
appears brightly lit. Where there w no Jose of 
illumination through magnification, as in the coao 
of stars, wliioli are too lar lo ho magnified into 
appreciable discs, tho increase of brightness in tho 
oujoatB viewed enables objects to be Been which 
make no Impression upon the naked oya Suppose 
a star to bo so far as to be visible and no wore i 
then another equal Btar. ton times oh far,'would 1 
appear to ahma, under tho law of inverse equares 
(hoo Light), with oiio-humlredth tlio Intensity of' 
the former, and would bo invisible to tho eye I Trot 
if its light were collected over au area a hundred 1 
W _ . 


times as groat as that of tho pupil; and aoub into 
the oye, tire oye would again be just enabled to 
pereovro it \ and In ortlor to secure this hundred¬ 
fold area tho iliamoter of the objective muBfc be ten 
times that of tho pupil of the eye. Tlio space- 
penetrating power oi a t otoscope is tfi ore fore— 
assuming that there is no loss of light In tho tele¬ 
scope itself, which is not tlio case—directly propor¬ 
tional to tho diameter of tho objective, 

Tho Opera-gloBB (q.v.) is often dcsoHbed an a 
form of toleaaope under tho name of GaUloo’a tele¬ 
scope i and, while it docs not magnify greatly, it 
is vory serviceable in collecting muon light ami 
brightening the field. Mr Francis Galt on says 
(Vacation Tours in South AJrica, chap, that a 
large opera- glass is * one of the must par feet of 
nigbt‘glasses, besides being tlie most useful of tele¬ 
scopes. 

As to the unavoidable imperfections of the tele¬ 
scope, we find in the first place that even with a 
mirror, as iu a reflecting telescope, where we are 
not annoyed by the breaking up of white light Into 
Us component colours, since the Law of Reflection 
(q.v.) Iu tho same for all rays, it is impossible to 
form a perfectly sharp image of morn than one 
definite point at a time. Iu order to do oven this 
the utlxruv uiuat Ivq. tanned as part of the prolate 
spheroid produced by the rotation, about its longer 
fuxin v of nn Ellipse (q.v.). one of whose fuel is the 
object-point, tho other the image. If the objeot- 
point be, Hkoastar. practically at an infinite dis¬ 
tance, the requisite form of tho mirror is that formed 
by tho rotation of a Parabola (q.v.) about ita axis. 
The axla of the mirror must then he directed to the 
object-point, and all rays from it will, after reflec¬ 
tion, puss aconrotoW through Uio lotus. 3M this 
iu nob strictly true for any other object-point in the 
field oi view, although It is so nearly tnio that no 
inconvenience is practically found to result. But 
if the mirror used bo part of a sphere, no point can 
be found snail that rays diverging from it shall all 
bo brought after rollout ion accurately to one point 
of the unago \ and this Gofocb, called Spherical 
Aberration, increases with tlio surface of the mirror 
of any given radius; so that by Increasing that 
surface, for the nttainimmt' of brightness, we 
increase proportionally the lndistinctnoes t of, the 
image. To give an idea of tho delicate manipula¬ 
tion required iu tho construction of a reflecting 
telescope we take the case of n speculum of 4 feet 
aperture and 40 feet focus, as calculated by Sir J. 
HcraolieL If this be limb ground to a truly 
spherical form it must havo a ratline of 60 feet 
Now, such a mirror will give n very indistinct 
image, oven under the most favourable dreum* 
btnucL'u; yet to grind it to tho parabolic form, 
Wliioli is practically perfect, leaving the middle 
untouched, and grinding move and were a.way fcoui 
its surface os we proceed outwards to tho edges, 
oven at the edges we have to remove a film of 
metal of only the *tW 1 part of an inch, some¬ 
where about tho rliftli part of the thickness of the 
paper on which IhlB is printed l The spltomal 
aborration iH partly compensated iu Cassegroinfe 
modification or Gregory's tolcsuopo, In which the 
small bccondary mirror Is convex. 

Lenses, whether the object-lens or the eye-lona, 
have this defeat also; but, as a rule, the most con¬ 
spicuous fault of single lenses is thde ChxwwtiQ 
Aforntifon, which arises from the different re- 
frangibiUlios (oca IlEFUACTKW) of the various 
coloured rays, and leads to the fonnatim, by a 
lens, of separate overlapping linages of a bright 
objoot for each colouretl ray. The remedy consists 
in itchmnatising (boo AoilfiOMATJSM, II kki* action) 
tho Ions—he. forming it of two or more lenses of 
difformit kinds of .glass, so that the oolonra, - 
separated by one, Bliali he reunited by the others. 
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'Whom he Almost rivalled in facility of execution. 
His pieces are partly Comcdma, partly Interludes, 


which hub few survive), all displaying dramatic 
vitality, originality, and power of character-paint¬ 
ing. The wit is rich nnd natural, and the language 
highly poetical. Some of hie comodles still keop 
the stage. Among the best are El Burlador do 
Sevilla (Don Juan), El Veiyonsoso en PaUtcio, 
Don Oil de las Culxas Yerara, and Marta la 
Eiadosu, The best edition of his works is that of 
Hartzenbusch (12 vok Madrid, 1830-42) it here is 
a selection in the Biblioteca de Ait tores Esjxtfioles 
(vol. v. 1830). Bco a monograph by Mufioz I'cfla 
(Madrid, 1880). 

TelUcherrf, a seaport town and military 
station of British India, m the district of Malabar, 
Madras Presidency. The site of the town is very 
beautiful, and the neighbouring country highly 
productive. There is a natural breakwater abreast 
of the fort, formed by a reef of rocks running 
parallel to the shore. The town, with suburbs, 
occupies about 0 sq. m. Coffee, cardamoms, anu 
sandalwood are the chief exports. The East 
India Company founded a factory hero in 1083, 
which was reduced to a residency in 1700. Pop. 
28,410. 

TeHo. See Babylonia. 

Tellurium (sym. To, equlv. 128) is a chemical 
element, wluoh some authorities place among the 
metals, and othsis among the non-motalUo bodies 
or metalloids. Although in its outward characters 
it closely resembles the metals, Its close analogies 
with sulphur and selenium indicate that its true 
place is amongst the metalloids. It possesses a 
high metallic lustre, and is bluish white in colour; 
it melts at about 032* (000* C.), and at a higlior 
temperature is converted into a yellow vapour \ It 
ft* a bud conductor of heat and electricity, and is 
very brittle. Its specific gravity 1 b 0*24. AYlion 
strongly heated In the air it burns with a blue 
flame and gives off white fumes of tel lu runs add. 
Like sulphur and selenium, it 1 b soluble in cold oil 
of vitriol, to which it given a fine purple-red colour, 
nnd on dilution it is precipitated unohoiigod j in 
these respects it differs from all metals. In nitric 
ooid it dissolves with oxidation. 

Tellurium forma two compounds with oxygen 
—viz. IWarous <wid 9 TeO a , and Telluric acid , 
TcO at corresponding to the oxides of sulphur, 
Tellurom acid exhibits very slight acid properties, 
and in the anhydrous state it combines with acids, 
anil acts the part o! a weak base. These Balts 
have a metallic taste, and are said to net power¬ 
fully as emetics. The telluric acid has only a 
feeble affinity for bases, but it forms salts, which 
contain ], 2, and 4 molecules of the acid to each 
molecule of base. Tellurium unite* with hydrogen 
to form tellurettad hydrogen, H 3 Te, which is a 
gaseous body, analogous to milplmrotted hydrogen, 
aud precipitates most of the metals from their 
solutions in the form of t ell u rides, which have a 
close analogy with the corresponding sulphides. 

In experimenting upon the action of the salts of 
tellurium, it hoe been found that they possess the 
power of forming, in the body of a healthy ]wrsan, 
compounds which impuit to the breath, to the 
perspiration, and to the gases generated in the 
intestinal canal a disgusting fetor, which makes 
him a nuisance to overy one lie approaches; ami 
this smell may last for weeks, although the Quan¬ 
tity of tellurium that was administered did not 
exceed a quarter of a grain. 

Tellurium is a rare substance, found chiefly in 
Transylvania, but discovered in other part* of 
Hungary, in North America, and in the Altai 
silver mines, tt sometimes occurs native, hut 


more commonly as a tell mule of gold, lead, or 
silver. 

Telpherage. Bee Elisotiuc IIaimvat. 

Tclugli* Bee India, Vol. VI. p. 103. 

Tcmbn. See Kaf nits. 

Temcfivnr, a royal free city of Hungary, con¬ 
sisting of the fortified city or 1 citadel/ with four 
suburbs, on tho Doga Canal, 160 miles HE. of 
1’estU by rail. It has a flue cathedral, an ancient 
castle, a magnificent episcopal residence, manufac¬ 
tures of flour, tobaoco, cloth, silk, paper, leather, 
wool, and oil, and a brink transit trade iu grain, 
wax, honey, aud brandy with Transylvania, Hervia, 
mid Itoiunania. Tomesvar lias endured a great 
number of sieges—'tho latest being that of 1840, 
when it was besieged find boinbardod for 107 days 
by the Hungarian insurgents, but was relieved by 
Haynau. Fop. 11880) 33,004; (1800 ) 80,860. 

Tcmpd, a famous mountaiu-gorge, sumo nix 
miles long and 100 to 2000 puce* broad, in the 
north-east of Thessaly, between the mountains of 
Olympus and Ossa, Tho rivor I'cnmm forces Its 
way through the rocky ravlnu to the sea, ami 
along its right bank runs tho truck, at some points 
hewn out of the rock, The vegetation is so rich 
aud tho scenery bo grand that llio name of Tempo 
became In ancient times a synonym for any beau¬ 
tiful valley, as tho Tempo near liento through 
which flowed the Velimis, and the Tempo in Hieny 
formed by tho Heloruu. Tempo was a favourite 
haunt of Apollo. 

Tempera. Sec Dibtkmpkh. 

Temperament Jb a term which has boon 
employed in Physiology ever since the time of 
Galon, to designate certain physical and mental 
characteristics presented by different persons. A 
fourfold classification was long universal, doubtless 
based ou tho old idea of four corporeal elements 
(boo Mitoicine, Vol. VII. p. 110). But tho two 
gonorally regarded as fundamental aro tho san¬ 
guine and th o melancholic* the phlegmatic being n 
degree or modification of tbo sanguineous, aud the 
choleric of tho melancholic. 

Some writers recognise a nervous temperament, 
in which tho predominating chh vac Lei is tic Isa great 
excitability of the nervous system, and an undue 
predominance of tho emotional impulses—a tem¬ 
perament always associated with the sanguin¬ 
eous or the melancholic. Tho names of the jovial, 
mercurial, and Niitunilne temperaments aro re I lee- 
tlonu of Astrology (n.v., Vol. I. p. 626). Tho 
cwtifttic temperament te also a very current phrase. 
In both sexes tho characteristics of tho tempera¬ 
ments are far loss manifest; in old age than in 
earlier life. Tho different temperaments often 
merge so gradually into ouo another that very 
often it would he extremely difficult to decide to 
which variety any special case belongs. 

Temperament is & system of compromise in 
the tuning of keyed instruments. Though tho 
various Intervals of the scale aro spokon of broadly 
ns consisting of tones and semitones, the successive 
tones are nob all equal when givon in just intona¬ 
tion according to harmonic law—i.o. so that the 
consonant intervals are in perfect tune; and as 
every note in the scale may boeomo tho keynote of 
another scale, if all those scales are to ho given 
exactly a complete sot of keys for ouch would he 
necessary. But it has been found iu practice that 
by only a slight deviation from just intonation a 
much more limited keyboard, of twelve notes to 
the octavo, gives results which do not offend the 
ordinary ear, though tho diacrepauoy is disliuguiHh- 
Rhlo by a trained one. \Tp till about the begin* 
mng of the 10th century in Germany, till 1836 in 
Intnco, and 1840 in Britain, the system adopted 
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Mcimi SitHpoiiftinn Bridge (roo Bridge), and fclio 
last wan the St KutU&riiuta Docks (1B2U-28) in 
Loudon. Among other works by him arc, of 
bridges, tho Conway, the Broom iolaw at Glasgow 
(1833-30), and the Dean in Edinburgh (1831); of 
canals, tho Macclesfield. the Birmingham ami 
Liverpool Junction, the Cttoncc&tor nml Berkeley, 
tho Weaver system, the great tunnel fljj miles 
Jong) on tho Trout and Mersey i of harbours, 
Wick, Dundee, Pa ter h end, Ban 11, Fraserburgh, 
Forbrose, Cullon, Kirkwall, aucl Aberdeen. Ho 
was tho first president of tho Institute of 
Engineers; he supplied tho miclens of a library, 
and left towards it its first beauosfc of £2000. By 
oh termed * tho Colossus of Roads’ 
anil 4 Pim bifax Maxim us. 1 Ho died at Westminster, 
2d September 1834. 


the Engineers (voL ii. 1801), 

Tell, a district in tho extreme north-west of 
Afrlea, strotches along tho shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and comprehends tho corn-growing tracts 
extending south from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlas Mountains, and from west; to east through 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. The Tell Is noticed 
under tho articles Morocco and Sahara. 

Tell, WILLIAM, was, according to Swiss tradi¬ 
tion, & countryman of Burgleu in Uri, who 
early in tho 14th century rescued his native district 
from tho tyranny of Austria. Tho following Is tho 
gononilly accepted version of tho story, Albert II., 
Duka of Austria and German emperor, was in 1307 
striving to annex tho Purest Cantons to Ills imme¬ 
diate possessions. Harm aim Gassier, his vogt or , 
h toward, perpetrated atrocious cruelties on tho 
Inhabitants. Werner StanHaolior of Saliwyz, 
Walter Fflrab of Url. fathor-ln-law of Toll, ana 
Arnold Malafitluil of UntenraMon met on the 
Ittltli Meadow, 7 th November 1307, and solemnly 
swore they would expel tholr oppi assure before the 
following Now-yearDay. GeRslor bail placed 
the ducal hat of Austria on a polo in tlio market¬ 
place of Altorf and intimated that any ono who 
passed it without uncovering would be puufehod 
without morev. Tell and hia hoy failed to do 
reverence to tho hat, and wore sentenced to l>o put 
to deatli unless Tell, who was a famous bowman, 
could hit an apple placed on his Ron's head. Tell 
performed tho leak 1 What/ asked Gcwder, * would 
you have done with tho second arrow in your bow? 1 
1 Shot you if I had killed my child. 1 was tho reply. 
Tell was hound and tJirown into a boat to be taken 
with GoRslor and life men to tho Castle of Kllss- 
luicht, tho residency of tho tyrant. A Rightful 
storm buret forth. Toll alone could save tho party. 
Ho won nubmind and pulled the boat to a rocky 
feilgo, 4 Toil's Platto;' he thoro sprang on shoro and 
dimppoared. The tyrant landed anil was passing 
through a defile, the 4 Hohle Gasso' near Kilwmachb, 
when Toll, who lay in ambush, shot him through 
the heart. A rising followed, and ware with 
Austria, which ended in tho independence of Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Tho story was told as true by Johanna* von 
Mill lor In his great history of Switzerland. 
Sohlllor made It tho mibjocb of bis greatest drama 
and Rossini of his bast opera—aiul 'tho patriot 
Tell' beoamo tho best-known haro tho world had 
scon. Doubts, however, had iicon ox pressed ns to the 
very existence of Toll. Already in 1734 Voltaira 
had cast a characteristic sueor at f the apple story/ 
and in 17(J0 Froiulonliergor, a Bernese Protestant 
clergyman, published a pamphlet, Tell, a Danish 
Fable, pointing out that tho story of the apple Is tho 
Scandinavian fable of Toko. His work wob con¬ 
demned by the government of Uri and burned by tho 


common Jiangman. The doubts were not extin¬ 
guished. Tho comparative mythologtata showed 
that the Tell story was merely a Scandinavian 
form of on old Indo-Gcrmanio myth (sco Idolcr, 
Dm Sage vom Schuase dca Toil , 1820). An ex¬ 
cellent parallel is that In our 4 own north-aountry 
ballad, ‘Adam Bell, CWm of the Clough, and 
William of Claudcsloy/ printed in Percy's i?«- 
liques. The 1 innstcr*snob J indeed is not the 
proporty alone of Aryan folklore, but is found 
among Samoyeds, Turks, ami Mongolians alike. 
It was further found that Tell is first mentioned 
in 1470 in a ballad, bo tween 1482 and 1488 in 
tho Chronicle of M. Russ of Lucerne, and in 1511 
in a play acted in Url. The first makes Tell 
the hero of tho apple story and tho rising which 
followed, Hues ana the Uii play take no notice of 
tho apple story, but rofer to tho boat sceno and the 
, atrocities of the bailiffs. They make Tall tho hero 
of tho revolution. A MS. known as tho White 
Boob <\f Sarncn first combined the apple story and 
tho atrocities. It makes the RiHli oath tho pivot 
of events, and Stauffaclicr, not Tell, the hero, 
Tschucll la his Swiss Chronicle (1072) first melted 
all these incidents into a con bib tent narrative. He 
fixed the date of tho Toll lining at 1407, and Von 
MUllcr. warned by the fato of Freudenbergor, with 
palpable misgivings told tho talo as truo history 
(see Visoher, Die. Sage von dcr Bqfveiungdor Wald* 
slddle , 1807). Thoro is no trace of Tell to be found 
in contemporary nscords. His name did not appear 
where it should have done in lists connected with 
tho landesgemeinden of tho period; in tho register 
of deaths at Schmid orf it lmd boon forged, Tho story 
that tho Toli chapel on Toll's Platto was built by 
a lundesgemcindo held in 1388 at which 114 nion 
wore present who hod known Tell was first heard 
of in 1750. Tho Tell chapels at BUrglen and the 
Hohle Gas&o, represented cub existing since tho 14th 
con tiny, belong to tho Jfltb, Professor J. E, Ifojip 
of Lucerne Imh shown that tho dato of tho TeU 
rising is inconsistent with tho history of the Forest 
Cantons. Thoro was thon no grievance against 
Aibotfc IT., who was a severe but j\wt ruler ami 
never guilty of any atrocity (see ICopp, Urkimdcn 
zur Qescktchtc dor Eidgenhssi&chen Bund , 1851), 
A oompleto record has been published of all tho 
occupants of KUsSnacht from 1250 to 1513. Among 
them thoro is no Gassier (see Boehholta, TeU nn3 
Gcsslor in Sago und Geschickle, 1876). In short, 
there is no truth in any incldont of tho Tell 
legend. Although Inconsistent with history, 
they, however, are not yot generally recognised 
ns mythical. Tho people of tho Forest Cantons 
ding ovon to tho apple story. Ill 1800 a ferment | 
was raised In Url by tho publication of a school | 
hiatory of Switzerland which did not mention Tell 
and the RUtll oath, Excellent French works on 
gaueral hktory still ^present all tho incidents as 
liibfcoricftl, expressing ft moi*o doubt ns Lo tlia apple 
story} this la justified in a long article in tho 
Noumlo fievuo of July 1801. It attributes dis¬ 
belief in Tell tea conspiracy of Gorman savants 
actuated by sycophancy, jealousy, and antipathy 
to liberal, ideas. At tho sex-coutonary of Swiss 
independence celebrated in August 1801 truth and ! 
fiction woro ingeniously blondcd, and the patriots 
of Uri wore compensated for the Bcopticlsm of 
1 German professors 1 by tho abiding faith of news¬ 
paper correspondents. See Albert 1111 Hot, Lee 
Origins* do la ConficUmtion Suiw, Hist airo ct 
Legend* (1808). 

Tellez, Gadiitk l, hotter known by his pen-name 
of Tirso do Molina, a Spanish dramatist of great 
reputation, was born in Madrid In 1585, entered 
tho order of the Brothers of Charity at Toledo, 
and died prior of the monastery of Soria In 1648.' 
Tellez was a friend and pupil of Lope do Vega, 
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to inquire into the etmscs, oxtonfe # mul remedies of 
drunkenness. In the meantime the limitation of 
tie pledge to abstinence from n-rdonb spirits lwu 
proved a greater dmwbaok than in. otliOT countries, 
becrmse beer had for centuries been the popular 
beverage, and its uso a cause of wide-spread 
drunkenness before ardent spirits were commonly 
sold. It vos also an unfortunate coincidence tlmt 
the Beer Act of 1830 bad led to the opening of 
many thousands of now' houses for tho consumption 
Of beer on the promises, and had aggravated the 

J previous mils Pi tho lienor traffic, contrary to tlio 
lopes of the framers ol the hill, who thought it 
’would diminish the use of ardonfc spirits ana sub¬ 
stitute for them * good malt and hops which could 
injure nobody/ 

Temperance societies on the anti-spirit basis 
liad at the dose of 1895 been established hi all 
the Brftfsh-Aniericnn and Australian colonics, in 
India, tho West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, tho 
South Sea Islands, and in some continental coun¬ 
tries, especially some, parts of Germany ami 
Sweden; and this continental movement was soon 
afterwards extended to Prussia, Russia, and Den¬ 
mark. In British North America abstinence from 
all ftlcobolio beverages was common oven under 
the old form of pledge, and on May J?6, 1832, at 
fit John, New llmnswick, a society was formed 
with a constitution expressly committing its mem¬ 
bers to abstinence from all intoxicating liqnore, 
save as a medicine, It was, however, reserved for 
the Preston Temperance Society in England to 
apply such missionary power in the dillusion of 
the total abstinence principle as to justify for it 
the supremacy in the advocacy of the now reform. 
On September 1,1832, seven members of the Preston 
society allowed Mr Joseph Livwioy to attach their 
names to a pledge of total abstinence, and in later 
clays it became common to apeak of ‘the seven 
men of Preston 1 os baring commenced tlio new 
crusade* In fact, however, Hr Joseph Livesey 
vras the only one of the seven who beoatno greatly 
distinguished in thiB cause, his real Preston com¬ 
peers being James Tcaro, Homy Aiulertou, Edward 
Urubli, Thomas SwlniUohursfc, and some others, 
Tlio Preston society adopted both pledges, and it 
was not till 1835 that it resolved to make the total 
abstinence pledge a teat of membership } a 
Youths' Sooiety lmd been formed in 1534 ou tlio 
single basis of total abstinence. In tho Septemtor 
of 1833, at one of the meetings of tluj Preston 
society, a working-man named Richard Turner, 
usually called ‘Dioky Turner,' and who was a 
rough, humorous speaker, was insisting on tho 
superiority of total abstinence over what was 
known as the ‘moderation r system, and wishing 
to express himself very forcibly, he exclaimed, f Pfl 
be reet down out-aml-aufc tee-tco*total for over and 
Yjw.* The vnjUem cheered, and blr Llvcacy said, 
This shall be tlio name of onr now pledge/ Dicky 
did not stutter, and the rod n plication of the ‘fc* 
in # total) was simply an omphalic way of declaring 

his opinion. A conference of Lancashire and 
Cheshire societies was held at Manchester, Septem¬ 
ber 24, 1834, when as a second pledge one of total 
abstinence was 1 * 60001111611110 ( 1 ; and at a second 
conference in Manchester, September 16 ntul 16, 
1835, when thirty-one fiooietics in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire were represented, it was 
agreed to fom the British Association f ftr the 
Promotion of Temperance—the first general ftooiebv 
England on the total abstinence baste. 

The years 1833^15 wera years of great activity 
1? ^ y 5 Cft nss throughout the world. In 

the United States the system of total abstinence 
Was universally adopted in place of the limited 
anti-spirit principle. The American Temperance 
Union, wibli state and local societies in great Num¬ 


bers, ooulinucd the agitation, and laws affecting the 
liquor traffic wore passed by several state Iogisfa¬ 
in res. Tho Washingtonian Reform, which origin¬ 
ated in Baltimore in 1840, was specially detfgnurt 
to reclaim tlio intemperate, and 111 tho Bpaco of a 
few yours it was estimated to have incliieocl ft 
quarter of a million of such persons to take tlio 
pledge. In England tho British and Foroign Tem¬ 
perance Society practically ceased to exfat, It had 
done nmoli good work Jn Ils earliest years, but it 
would never accept a total ulmlluow'o pledge, oven 
as a second one, In London tbo New British and 
Foroign Temperance Society w«h formed In 1830. 
It had adopted two pledges, ono of simiilu personal 
ahstinenco called tno short pledge, tno other of 
abstinence coupled with a promise not to give 
strong drink to others, called tho long pledge; and 
tho disputes on this point rose to such a height 
that in May 1830 a division took place. Both 
societies unfortunately ran into debt, and in 
November 1842 they dissolved in favour of anew 
one, the National Tcmimnuuw Society* In 1844 
it organised a metropolitan temperance mission. 
District and comity associations wore urganiaud hi 
various parts, ami by alow dogrecs a sonlimont in 
favour or total abstinence, accompanied by its pmo- 
tiee, Locarno diffused throughout English somofcy. 
Ono Racial lino of labour was diligently puwccutiul 
by Hr John Dunlop, who had settled In London, 
naiuoly a movement in opposition to drinking 
usages in trades, especially those of a compulsory 
olmracter, In Scotland the temperance cause hail 
revived under the ahatuumec system; and at Fal¬ 
kirk, November 5, 1844, the Scottish Temperance 
League was founded, an event followed shortly after 
by the dissolution of tho Western Tempomneo 
Union. But it is to Ireland that wo must look at 
this period (1838-45) for tho most extraordinary 
exhibition of temperance progress which any age 
or country has witnessed within an equal space of 
timo. The total abstinence cause, though having 
many active and generous friends, had but slightly 
inlluoncod the Roman Catholic population; but 
in the April of 1838 Father Mathew (q,v.| in Cork 
signed the total abstinence plcdgo at the instnneo 
of William Martin, a Quaker of that city. It in 
Bald in some books that Father Mathew's succor 
as a temperance reformer was immediate; but tho 
truth 1h that Iiifj work did not acquiro a remarkable 
momentum till about the middle of 1830, During 
the next three years lie visited nearly every part 
of Ireland, including the north, and nrlinhustured 
tho pledge to millions of men anil women. The 
effect of his labours was visible in an (mormons 
decrease in the consumption of spirits, or also in 
u lessening of drunkenness and the crimes arising 
out of it. In 1843 lie visited England, giving the 
pledge to about 200,000 persons, including 00,(MO 
In London. Tho first Wovld’s Temperancu Uonvcii- 
tion, hold in London in August 1840, was attended 
hv SOS doJcgntos, of whom twenty-eight wore from 
the United States. It had boon arranged by the 
National Temperance Society, which in was 
united with the London Tenipcranco League, Since 
IJwt date the N, T. League has boon rouiarkahly 
successful in carrying on temperance work among, 
colleges and other educational todies, ns also in 
tho army and royal navy. It has also hold various 
congresses and eon/cron cos. By its means alao 
various Nonconformist temperance wu-fo-tiGR have 
boon formed. It has three organs— Tcmpmnm 
Record jvwky), TemperancQ Mirror (monthly), 
and Medical lonpawice Journal f quarterly L 
Although the tenmevftuce loaders In aft places 
wove almost invariably religious mon, the great 
majority of Christian churches wero not until of 
late year* brought into ro^ogniaed connection with 
the tetupemimt movement. A ministerial temper- 
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was Unit known ns mean temperament, by which 
the intervals in 007110 koys were more exactly In 
tnno than in othors ; some of tlio intervals in the 
loss favoured keys, known as ivo//’intervals, being 
so unpleasantly nut of tune an to cause composers 
to avoid these keys. Tills was remedied in a few 
Instances by the uro of two divided keys, 0110 of 
which gave ecuaratcly Djt and E?, and the other 
Fti aiul (lb. The present^motLeo, known na cqital 
temperament, makes each tone and flomitona in 
the octavo approximately equal, so that every key 
is equally available; while at U 10 same time every 
intend exoopt the ootave deviates slightly from 
just intonation. This deviation is more obvious 
on M 10 organ, or still moro the harmonium, than 
cm the nianaforte \ hut it ifl of more practical 
monionb in the orchestra, whevo keyed instruments 
are hoard along with otliors playing in just intona¬ 
tion. Thoro wo many advocates of a system of 
just intonation, at all events as applied to special 
instruments ; and various keyboards have boon 
invented to obviate the mechanical difficulties. 
Tlio subject is still a favourite liatblefiold of 
theorists. See Bosnnquet on Musical Intervals 
and Temperament, and Helmholtz* Sensations of 
Tone . 

TcimtorivncCi The moral codes nf the 
groat religions of tlio world have either enjoined 
abstinence from intoxicuting copvrfciit lew iu us. 
drinkH or have inculcated that iy j. a uppianu 
strict sobriety which Biich aiwfcin- company. 
oucq secures ; so that a very largo, if not tlio larger, 
proportion of the human race has always avoided 
the uro of snail liquors, But their manufacture and 
consumption have, nevertheless, prevailed to such 
au ox Lent as often to call for special methods of 
euro or provention. During the 18th conbmy the 
ravages of what Mr Lecky bos called tho ‘gin 
opidciuic 1 led to meaMiroH of a persuasive and 
legislative character. designed to check this social 
pest. Dr George Clieyne (1071-1743) was one of 
many medical practitioners who, early in tlio 18th 
century, denounced the use of ardent spirits \ while 
men such as Dr Samuel Johnson and John Howard 
set an example of abstinence from all Inebriating 
drinks. Dr Beddoes of Bristol, Dr Thomas Trotter 
(physician, to the lloyal Navy), and Dr Erasmus 
Darwin were olso advocates of tho same praotico. 
John Wesley forbade the member* of bis aocioty 
to use 1 drame. 1 and denounced the common vending 
and use of anlrituous liquors in the strongest terms, 
Dr Benjamin RurIi of Philadelphia endeavoured 
to promote n common action among tlio lending 
Christian bodies of the United States against the 
use of spirits) os a beverage; early in tho 10th 
eonturv various resolutions were adopted by Ameri¬ 
can church synods and associations; and tho 
Mnmclmscttrt Society for tho Suppression of Intom- 
perancewas formed early in 1813. Even prior to 
thin it society formed at Moreau, New York state, 
April 30, 1808, excluded both spirits and wine 
except medicinally, or wiuo except at public dinners 
or in the Lord*# Supper. In 1800 an Anti-Spirit 
Society was established at Greenfield, N.Y., and 
in 1818 at Hector, N.Y, There acorns also evi¬ 
dence that at Skibborcon in Ireland tliero wnn estab¬ 
lished os early as 1817 a Bort of benefit soeioty on 
the bneis of alwtinenco from all Intoxicating drinks. 
No doubt thoro wore likewise on both sides or tlio 
Atlantic not 0 . few men and women who never or 
rarely touched any kind of alcoholic drink: but 
tliero was still an absence of any general and com¬ 
bined movement against the ordinary use of even 
distilled spirits. This lack was supplied by the 
formation of tlio American Temperance Sooiety 
ati Boston on February 13, 1820; and therefore 
to tlil« event must bo referred tho origin of what 
is now known as tho temperance movement, 


described by Do Quincey as 1 tho most remarkable 
instauae of a combined movement in society which 
history, perhaps, will bo summoned to record.* The 
leaders of the American Temperance Society in¬ 
cluded many of tlio chief ministers and professors of 
the country ; the Journal of Ihcmanity became its 
weekly organ in 1820, np to which time eleven Btate 
societies with numerous local branches had been 
formed, having a membership of about 100,000 per¬ 
sons, of whom 1200 had boon reclaimed from lmbits 
of intemperaiico. It was reported that fifty distil¬ 
leries had stopped, and that at least 400 persona had 
abandoned tlio traffic. In tho following five years 
tho tonipemnce causa in tho United States mode 
amazing advances, and this was especially tho case 
iu Now York stoto, whore Mr K C. Delavau of 
Albany published tlio Temperance Recorder and 
the American Temperance Intelligencer; these 
circulated far beyond the state, which claimed 1052 
Boclotlca in 006 towns, with 320,427 mouthers, In 
this one state 1472 persons had ceased to sell 
spirits, and some towns wero entirely free from the 
traffic. It had, however, become apparent that 
tlio limited terms of the pledge os one against 
distilled liquors only could not cope with the evil, 
for breweries began to increase, and mu oh spirit 
was disguised and sent into the market under the 
name of * wine.’ The leaders of the cause became 
nt length convinced that it was necessary to direct 
the attack against every form of intoxicating 
drink; and tliis conviction was strengthened by 
what had been taking place in the British Isles. 

Professor Edgar of Belfast learned, in the summer 
of 1820, of the work of the American Temperance 
Society, and on the 14Lb August a communication 
from him appeared in the Belfast Newsletter^ 
calling upon tho Christian public of Ireland to 
follow tho example thus act. This led the Rev, 
G. W. Carr of New Itose, Wexford, to hold a 
meeting, August 20, anil fonn a society in tlio 
Friends 1 Meeting-lion ee of that town. On Sep¬ 
tember 24 the Ulster Temperance Society was 
formed in Belfast, and at the close of the yeas 
25 sealeries with 800 members had been organised, 
chiefly in tho north of Ireland. The Dublin 
society issued In November the flint of a aeries of 
tracts. In the following five years the Irish move, 
ntenfc spread widely, and many societies, chiefly 
composed of Protestants, were formed—some on 
tlio basin of total abstinence, mainly due to Mr 
John Finch of Liverpool. In Scotland Mr Jolin 
Dunlop, of Greenock, found an able coadjutor 
in Mr William Collins, who, with other friends, 
formed the Glasgow nml West of Scotland Tem- 
poranae Society, November 12, 1820. Two ladles 
lind already founded a small womens society 
1 at Mary hill near Glasgow. Before the close o{ 

1 1830 Scotland possessed 127 societies with 23,000 
moinlwra; ami the Temperance Society Record 
I appeared monthly in 1830-35. In Scotland, as 
else where, it was felt that to bo effectivef action- 
1 must bo taken against fermented os well as distilled 
liquors. . „ _ . 

The first temperance socioty in England was 
formed at Bradford, Yorkshire, on, February^,1830, 
the oliief mover haring been Mr Henry Forbes, who 
iuui signed the pledge at Glasgow; and the Unul; 
lord socioty became the motTvor of otliors. At 
Stockton Heath, near Warrington, a society was 
established April 4, and at Manchester May 12., 
Societies wero also formed at Bristol, Liverpool, 
Leeds, York, and Nowoftstle-on-Tyne* and tho 
London society was converted in 1831 into a 
national association, under the name of 1 The British 
and Foreign Temperance Society. 1 In 1834 Mr 
J. S. Buckingham, who woa returned for Sheffield 
to the first Reform parliament, succeeded in obtain- J 
ing a select committee of the Hours of Commons 
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Sunday closing of public-houses has proved in 
Ireland (1878), ns in Scotland (1863) and Wales 
(1881 )i a blessing appreciated by tlio great body of 
the people. See LictiNarNG Laws. 

In the United States the Anti-liquor Law of the 
state of Maine in 1851 gave a powerful stimulus to 
similar legislation ; and though there has been great 
fluctuation in this respect, prohibitory Jaws, both 
imperative ami permissive, exit* in various states; 
And in Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota prohibition has been incorporated with 
their constitutions, so that the liquor tm/flo cannot 
be licensed oven by the legislatures until a papular 
vote has rescinded eucli portion of the constitutions' 
At the cIobo of the civil war in 1805 efforts were 
made to establish ft National Touineranco Society 
aud publication house in Now York, aud that in¬ 
stitution, besides circulating almost countless copies 
of publications, lias performed much admirable 
work In convening the International Conference 
of 1870 and other conventions of a national 
character. The Women’s Crusade against Whisky, 
which commenced at the close of 1873, led to the 
abandonment of the truffle by a largo number of 
drinks vendors, and issued in the formation of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, which has 
expanded into tlio Womon’e World's Christian Tem¬ 
perance Union. The lied Ribbon and Blue llibbon 
movements originated in the New England states, 
and, though the excitement occasioned by thorn 
and similar outbursts of moral enthusiasm Is of 
necessity transitory, their effects have become part 
of that abiding Influence which philanthropic 
reforms cannot but ensure. 

In tlio Dominion of Canada tlio Tompcrance 
Act of 1873 permits counties and cities to adopt 
local prohibition, and the various provincial 
legislatures are empowered to pa&n such measures 
as they think to be in Oceaniance with public 
opinion. In India a marked revival of temper¬ 
ance has proceeded from the action of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, and tlio 
Abkhftri (Excise) System 1 b being mora oarefnlly 
administered. Tim Arnjy Tompeiunoe Association 
has upwards of 17,000 European soldiers enrolled 
as abstainers, and publishes a monthly paper, On 
Guard, It lias the highest official patronage, as 
its effect upon the health and momto of the troops 
is altogether beneficial. New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tral ia nave been taking of late years a high rank 
in the temperance movement; and legislation of a 
local option character lias cither been obtained, or 
Is In coum of alteration, so as to permit of the 
fullest expression of public opinion os to the liquor 
traffic. See Liquoh Laws. 

As to the continent of Europe the retrospect ia 
not generally pleasing. The gteat wave or tem¬ 
perance feeling which between 1846 and 1884 
caused many parts of Germany ami Austria, to 
be largely converted to abstinonco from spirit- 
drinking subsided during the political feuds and 
wars which followed; but the need of restrictive 
measures is deeply felt by some of the loading 
statesmen of Germany. In Switzerland, Prance, and 
Belgium the free-trade drink Bystem has proved 
regnant with social and moral evils of the gravest 
ascription, In Holland an anti-spirit society was 
established many yearn ago, and total abstinence 
work has been set on foot In Belgium there are 
Bodetles for promoting sobriety, but they do not 
insist upon abstinence from oven anient spirits. 
In Switzerland some sometieB under the name of 
the Blue Ci-obs inouiente abstinence from all 
inebriating drinks. Russia is the victim of vodka 
(com-spirit) and the resolve of the government 
not tp permit Uu» revenue from spirits to bo 
diminished, Sweden and Norway, however, have 
ea 


lodges, and both these countries have shown bow 
much may bo clone in the reduction of Intemper¬ 
ance by salutary legislation. Sweden alumt 1330 
jittd an unhappy ropnto for its drunkenness, 
notwithstanding its excellent system of public 
education; but tho prohibition of distillation on 
private farms, anil the power given to reduce ov 
prevent the sale of liquor in mml localities have 
proved of bo much advantage that Sweden aud 
Norway jiavc risen to ft position hardly, if ftt (ill, 
equalled by any other country. 

Object ions and JRcplics.~( 1) It is objected that 
temperance or moderation and not abstinence in 
the proper rule to bo followed as to alcoholic 
drinks; to which it is replied that all toinpomiipc 
involves partial alKitlflcnee. tlio degree of the 
abstinonco being regulated by tlio nature of the 
article concerned, and that alcoholic drinks aro 
of such a kind as to cal] for entire abstinence from 
them, except when used medicinally. Consider¬ 
ing temperance as signifying sobriety, 1ft is urged 
that abstinence involves sobriety, and Is its best 
security, (2) It is objected that alwtlnenco la 
an example of tho ascotio principle, and, there¬ 
fore, not suitable for universal adoption, It is 
answered that thcro in an asceticism enjoined by 
religion and reason as necessaiy to tho control 
of sensuous desire, ftnd that abstinence from strong 
drink both illustrates and assists this controlj but 
it 1b denied that it ib asceticism in any unnatural 
sense, sinco it is friendly to tho proper uso and en¬ 
joyment of tho harmless bonimeH of Providence. 
?3) It ia objected that abstinence is opposed to 
the general experience of mankind, which ought 
to be accopted as a guido in suoh matters j tho 
answer being teat the experience of mankind ia in 
favour of abstinonco oh compared with imlulgonoo 
in strong drink, anil that the common uaa of in¬ 
toxicating drink in soma countries Is no more an 
argument in its favour than tho prevalence! of 
many forms of social and moral evils, (4) It is 
objeoted that countries such as tho United King¬ 
dom, where alcoholio liquor has been long and 
largely used, aro much superior to other countries 
where its use is prohibited. It is answered that 
this fact is nob to be more fairly pleaded for drink¬ 
ing Ilian for drunkenness, and that tho superiority 
referred to has its root in causes altogether difleicnt 
from the use of drink, and would bo far more 
striking if such drink were not consumed by tho 
superior races. (5) It is objected that hcftkfi and 
strength cannot bo fully main tain oil without tho 
moderate use of alcohol, and that longevity In 
promoted by it The answers to this objection 
are various \ (rt) that nations and tribes both 
nnciont niul modern, distinguished for health, 
strength, and longevity, have not used any alcoholic 
drink; (6) that medical testimonies in great abund¬ 
ance have been published in favour of total 
abstinence, one of which in 1847* signed by 2000 
medical men, assarted that 1 total and universal 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors of all kinds 
would greatly conduce to the health, the happi¬ 
ness, the morality, and tho prosperity of the human 
race i* (c) that experiments made by Dr Parkoe 
of Notloy Hospital, and the statistics of insurance 
and friendly societies, show that abstinenco is 
associated with tho greatest powers of endurance, 
diminished sickness, and long life. In tho United 
Kingdom Temperance and Provident Institution, 
out of 4850 expected claims in twenty-live yearn 
(1860-BO) the actual claims were only 3423 or 70 
per cent., while in the general section consisting 
of moderate drinkers, out of 7277 oxpeoted claims 
tile actual were 7034 or 96 per cent., or 20 per coiifc. 
in favour of the abstainers. (0) It is objected that 
the combustion of aloohol in the body is a source 
of heat, and, therefore, that it is a true food. Tlio 
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aneo conference convened by tho British Tomper- 
anoo Association was hold in Manchester in 1848, 
nnd a declaration adopted by the conference after- 
wards received 683 ministerial signatures. Prior 
to this the Personal Abstinence Society of United 
Presbyterian ministers, elders, and students had 
been formed in 1845 j and all the religions bodies 
in Scotland have now temperance societies asso¬ 
ciated with them. It is tlie name in England, 
where the CongregAtinnaUsis, Baptiste, Method isle 
of all kinds, and Presbyterians have denominational 
societies. Tho groat majority of tho ministers, 
and nearly tho whole of tho students, arc now 
atatainers. A Church of England conference, 
hold in 1803, led to the formation of tho Church 
of England Society, with Dr F. Close, the Dean 
of Carlisle, as president. In 1808 Archdeacon 
Sand fold sccnred tho appointment of a coin- 
mittco on intemperance by the Lower House of 
Convocation of tlio Province of Canterbury, and 
tho valuable rc]>ort of this commit Lee was adopted 
in 1800, and widoly circulated. It recommended 
among other tilings a legislative measure of local 
option on tho ground of the oxoollent results 
arising from tlio exclusion of tho drink tradio from 
umuormis places in this province (upwards of 1400), 
hy tho will of the landown 01 * 9 . One important 
result of this report was tho construction m 1873 
of tho Church of England Tompcraiico Society on 
tho dual basis, in order that, while total abatninein 
should form a distinct section, they should alBO bo 
enabled to unite with non-abstainurs desirous of 
diminishing sources of intempemneo springing from 
social cironinstanoos or legislation. lty in cans of 
diocesan branches and a central oxcoutivo much 
lias boon done to dispose the Established Church 
to take a more prominent part lu temperance 
work, and the numbor of attaining clorgy and laity 
has probably inoreosod sevenfold since 1873. Tho 
invonlio momljors of the society arc ail ahBtninoro. 
Tho Lcaguo of the Cross has been a means of 
promoting total abstinence among the Roman 
Catholics of the United Kingdom j and to Cardinal 
Manning’s personal and oillcial support* lids and 
othor forms of temperance activity wore greatly 
imlobtod. 

Tho phrase 'Band of Hone’ was iirst applied 
to juvonllo societies In 1847, and under this 
folicltona title they lmvo so groatly increased os 
to oonstituto a largo department of tho whole 
movement. 16 is estimated that upwards of two 
millions of young parsons arc ombracod in Bands 
of Hope and other juvenile societies in tlio United 
Kingdom j and tlio United Kingdom Hand of Hope 
Union—an extension of tho London Band of Hope 
Union formed in 1865—is now 0110 of tho loading 
national orpniiisations j nnd it initiated an offorfc 
to add a mil Hon more members to tlio sooioblos In 
the single year 1801-02, 

Tho abuses of friendly socioties and bonoflt clubs 
by their 0011 n action with tho publlo-houso led to 
tno formation of the llechnbitc Ordor at Halford in 
1835, and Its mom boro with those of tho Sons of 
Temperance, and tho Sons of tho Phoanix (the last 
being almost confined to London), avo numbered 
by many thousands. Tho ordor of Good Toinplars. 
which had long existed in America, was hilrortuctm 
into England by Mr Joseph MaHns In 1808, and in 
less than seven years bed so greatly spread through 
the United Kingdom as to number about a nuarter 
of a million of mombors. A rupture in 1870, with 
other causes, made a largo rod notion in the member¬ 
ship, but the division has been hoaled, nnd the 
Good Templars throughout tho world can still 
boast of a membership exceeding half a million. 
At the close of 3840 an institution was projected in 
London for insuring the lives of total abstainers. 
Be von years afterwards it was arranged to admit. 


non-abstainers into a separate section, so that both 
clnsRus would get the full benefit of their respective 
longevity.^ This office, under the name of tho 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Pro¬ 
vident Institution, fa now one of the largest in the 
country, with a capital of upwards of five millions 
sterling. 

Woman’s vital relation to home life renders her 
deeply interested in all that concerns its welfare. 
and not only have women taken a leading personal 
part lu the temperance movement, bnfc numerous 
societies composed of their own sex have existed, 
and tho British Women's Temperance Association, 
formed in 1876, hns a network of branches in Groat 
Britain and some branches in Ireland. It also forms 
a part of the Women’s World's Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union. 

The United Kingdom Alliance for tho Loglrriattve 
Suppression of the liquor Traffic was formed 
June 1, 1863. lie /list president was Sir W, (X 
Trevelyan, and itB agencies of all kinds have 
for their special object the election of members to 
parliament favourable to Its policy, in order to a 
measure of legislation which would cimblo every 
district to decide by a direot vote of the local 
electors whether tlio liquor traffic should exist 
tboroin or not. • A Permissive Prohibitory Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by the present 
writer in March 1804, but though repeatedly re¬ 
in trod ucod it never obtained a second reading. In 
June 1880, liowovor. a Local Option Resolution 
was carried by a majority of twenty-six. In 1SB1 
and 1883 further resolutions were carried by majori¬ 
ties of forty-two nnd eighty-seven. The Alliance 
Nem (weekly) has the largest circulation of any 
temperance journal in the British Isles. Tho Blue 
Ribbon or Gospel Temperance movement occasioned 
extraordinary public demonstrations and large 
additions to the pledge. 

Although somo eminent medical total abstainers 
had censed to presoribo alcohol ns a medicine on 
the Ground tlmt it wan needless, since other agents 
could be used with equal or better effect, it was 
not till the October of 1873 that a temperance 
hospital was opened in London, in which,, while 
the visiting medical stall are authorised tio give 
alcohol when they deem it necessary* the ordinary 
rule is tho treatment, medical and surgical, of 
coses without alcohol. Buildings costing upwards 
of £00,000 have since been erected, and, besides a 
larj^e number of out-patient*; more than 7700 in¬ 
patients have been treated, the rato of mortality 
being a little over 6 per cent. Many very import¬ 
ant and critical cases have been treated with com¬ 
plete success, and alcohol has not been administered 
m more than a fraction of cases (lfcss than a quarter 
per confc.). 

In Scotland tho cause hns probably a stronger 
hold numerically nnd politically than in any 
other section of the United Klngubm, The Scot¬ 
tish Temperance Leagno and the Scottish Permis¬ 
sive Bill and Tonipemnoe Association havo their 
headquarters in Glasgow, where their weekly 
organs, the League Journal and Reformer. are pub¬ 
lished. In Ireland the effect of tue terrible yearn 
of famine, 1840-49, and tho bitterness of political 
sfcrifo have noted prejudicially on the tem per an oe 
causa, but the Presbyterian Church and the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Ireland contain, especially the 
former, great numbers of abstainers, and tho Irish 
Tempemneo League and the Irish Association 
for tho Prevention of Internpomnee direot from 
their headquarters in Belfast and Dublin a variety 
of operations. In the Roman Catholic Chuion 
several of the archbishops atid other dignitaries 
are conducting a temperance work in connection 1 
with tlioir ecclesiastical regulations, The League 
of the Cross is also aotive in some placed The 
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expressed in terms of tho kinetic energies of tho 
molecules. The sumo is Inie, but in ainucli greater 
degree, for liquids mid solids, for which as yeL no 
kinetic theory 1ms been formulated* 


From expel i moil fa made by Kelvin mid Jnulo, 
tlio absolute zero of tompomtnro was found to ho 
274 centigrade degrees below the freezing-point of 
water, or - 461° ou tho Fahrenheit scale. Tliifl 
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agrees almost exactly with the value deduced at Verkhoyansk In Siberia (07 D ,14' N. lat, and 133“ 
from the kmo tie theory of gases. From our present 01' E. long.). Olszewski lias, in his ox pci linen tb 
standpoint, therefore, we cannot expect to get a on the liquefaction of tho gases, measured tempera- 
coklet teiniwatuTe. The coldest natural tempera- tores as low as - 373° F. by moans of a hydrogen 
i r ?^ store “ 9 n the earths surface is thermometer. Guesses have boon made from tune 
- 88« F,, which was observed in January 1880 to time os to tlio toinpemturo of space, Pouillofc, 
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roply is that this was Liebig's theory, hut was 
generally abandoned after the publication of the 
groat canny of MM. Uemnnd, Perrin, and Duroy, 
Whoao experiments seem to bIiow that alcohol was 
ejected from the Ryatom undccotnpoRod. This 
position lum in its turn Iwen disputed; but there is 
no doubt that at least a portion of the alcohol 
imbibed loaves the system unrtecomposcd. It is 
not cor tain what becomes of the rest, hub the com* 
bustion theory is opposed to the facts, that heat 
is reduced and not Increased aftor alcohol is iin- 
hihod, and that none of its derivative have been 


Lours bupper, and by Sb Paul’s advice toTimothy, 
Hie replies are (a) that the Scripture commenda¬ 
tion of wina Is limited to it ns a natural product, 
but that whenever Its intoxicating quality noted 
it is ftlwayB referred to with condemnation as 
a * mocker? a ‘serpent,* a ‘transgressor* and a 
‘poison; 1 (fr)thafc the example or Christ cannot 
ho quoted on the aide of strong drink unless it 
wore known whether Ho used intoxicating drink, 
and to what extent, and that Ilia true oxamplo Is 
that of lovo to God and man, which is best ex¬ 
hibited by abstinence from drinks which arc decoU- 
fnl and doBtruotivc; (a) that the wine made at 
Cana would be innocent anil not such ns was 
condemned by the prophots, and that thoro is high 
patristto authority lor assuming that tho immofc 
consisted In hastening the natural process hy which 
tho water of tho grape ia converted into rioh and 
nutritious juice; ( d) that it is tho 1 fmib of the vino, 1 
ami not alcohol, which is to ho used in tho Lord's 
Supper; (e) tlmt St Paul’s advice was of a medical 
character i that Timothy's previous abstinence was 
not rebuked j and that St Paul has laid down tho 
prinoiplo of the avoidance of that which 1 b even 
usoful In orilor to tho preservation of our follow* 
men—a principle jmifloienb to justify total abstin¬ 
ence, ovon if alonliolic liquors wore not physically 
Injurious lint beneficial. 

On the question of the prohibition of tho liquor 
trafilo them has boon much controversy. Its 
opponents have contended that it Is an invasion 
of personal liberty j that even when imposed by 
a majority iti is a violation of the rights of the 
minority; and tlmt all tlmt is really required is 
such a magisterial and police supervision ns will 
repress dmnkonnerm ns much as possible, and inflict 
detorrent penal ties on offenders. To this state¬ 
ment various answors arc rot urn eel. With regard 
to the violation of personal liberty the prohibition¬ 
ists main lain tlmt In one sense all Jaw interferes 
with liberty. A good law interferes with the liberty 
to do wrong. Therefore, they say, assuming that 
the common salo of drink wrongs the public, a law 
interfering with this wrong to in accord with true 
liber by. They hold tlmb individual profib must bo 
subservient to the public welfare, Sulus populi 
aupmna to. If hardship is alleged os affecting 1 
tho buyer, the statement of J. S. Mill is quoted, 1 
who declared that every artificial augmentation of 
tho price of an ATtiolo is prohibition to tho move 
or less poor • yob thoro to hardly any government 
which does nnt In soino way or other legislate so 
that the nrico of intoxicants is increased, As to 
tho possibility of extirpating intemperance by 

means td YOguhvAtaw as te the wue of dvlaU, 

tho prohibitionists affirm that the existing system 
has been tried for hundreds of years, and often 
under the most favourable cironinstances for its 
success, and that yet the licensing system, as 
judged by its fruits, to confessed to be a melancholy 
failure. 


ahoo works can hew bo.named. Of a eomprohcmlve 


nature are the Cui*ae of Britain, by Rev. IV. ». Bakor; 
Jiacchua (Prise EsHay). by Dr R. B, Grindrod; 

Bateh ns, by Rev. B. nnotiB; th© works of Dr F. Ih 
Lccb ; The Teetotaler's Companion, by Potor Bumo; 

I Ntphnlism, by ProfeBBor Mil lev; Bacchx 19 Mmcfl, 
by F, Powell j Ikisu of the Temperance Reform end 
Christendom (indthc Dvin k Curse, by Dr Dawson Bunts; 
The Christian Chunk and the Temperance Reformation 
(Prteo Eiwity), by 'Rqy, James Smith; The Case tm ■ 
Total Abstinence (Trizt Essay), by J, IV. Lacey; 
Tempemnae Cyctopeedia , by Dr W, Reid; tho founda¬ 
tion of Death by A. Gustafson. On tho physiological 
wpoot rio The Vs c and Abtiw qf Alcoholic Litmon, nltor- 
wurda ropu Wished as The Physiology of Temperance and 
Total Abstinence {Vtteo Esiay), by Dr IV, B. Carpenter; 
Alcohol, tie Place foul Power, by Professor Milter; tho 
Cantor Lecinirs on Alcohol, by Dr B, IV. Richardson. 
On biblical oritlcism and the Bible wine question are the 
Temperance BUM Commentary, by Dr t, JL Lees and 
Dr Dawboh Burns; the Practical Bible Temperance 
CommcniiiYy, by Rev. A. Stewart; Scrijjfure fteifaumy, 
by Kov. Dr IV, Hltohio; Wines Scriptural and Ecclesi- 
csiital, by Dr N. Kutf. The only volume on the other 
rido is The Wines of the Bible , by Rev. A. II. Wilson. 
On toinperanoo economics to Our National Resources and 
how they are watted, by W. Hoyto; of history and Wq* 
graphy t/iaro arc handbook of TempmncaXintory, edited 
by Robot- fc Rue; Temperance Jfbiory. by Dr Dawson 
Bums} 2V»tpenvnec HtoJttra and the Temperance Afore- 
ttcnJ, by p. T, 17innkill. For young persons thero are 
Mornintt pew Drop*, by Airs Balfour, the Lemon Rook, by 
Dr R, \y, lUohardson, and tho Temperance Prlmcr t hyJjT 
J. J. Ridge, On tomporanco lonlulatlon are tho House of 
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Oycettom; Reports of the Committees, on Intemperance 
appointed by the Convocations of Canterbury ana York; 
focal Option, by 17. S. Caine, 17. Hoyle, ami Dr Dawson 
Burns. Among a multitude of American works, Senator 
H. 17. Blair’s History of the Temperance Reform, and The 
Liquor Problem, in all Ayes% by tho Rov. Dr Dnnlol 
DoTDhesttT, at© of apodal value, Reports of various 
temperanoo conventions and oongrossos contain many 
valuable mpere on alt brandies of tho question, flee also 
tho artloles Alcoholism, iHEmuma, Ltoehbiho Ij 
Liqvou IjAWa, and thoso 071 pmhunit advooutes of toui- 
pomnoo, buoU os Fulton, Mathew, Goorgo Crulhaluink, 
and Archdeacon Farrar. 

Tcmpevatnro is tho thermal condition of a 
body which determines the interchange of heat 
between lb and other bodies. Om* drab ideas of 
temperature are derived tom our ffonaablons ef hob 
and cold As explained liudor Heat (q,v.), the 
efibet of adding heat to n body to to make it hotter, 
unless it is at its melting or hoiliiig point. Tills 
rifle of tom p ora tlira to acconiponicd by volumo 
changes, on which all our practical methods of 
measuring tempomtiirc rlepeud (scoTjiBnMOJJETJiR). 
Now, although the idoa of toinperatum to familiar 
enough) Its true significance is difficult to under¬ 
stand. So-called tlionnomotrlo meamiremente of 
tomporaturo are not measurements iu the strict 
scientific nonae of the torn. They are simply 
the comparison of certain other effects which 
accompany change of temperature in special 
bodies. A sdentifie measure of tempei^atowe Blicukl 
bo iudopoudont of arty particular anbatnnee, ami 
should depend flolelv ti}Km the fundamental prp- 
ncrtics of heat itself. This absolute measure of 
temperature was first given hy Lord Kelvin 
(Sir IV. Thomson), who based his system on 
Carnot’s thermodynamic cycle (see THERMO- 
dynamics h TIiq kinetic theory of Gases (q.v.) 
has given us a definition of temperature In terms 
of the kinetic energies ot the niolcoules. The 
Eutsnmptinfn is that the molecules are free froiU 
molecular forces; tho coucluslon to fn agioement 
with Iloylo's, Gay-Lussno's, and CharWfl lawsi 
Ab no go 8 oliey* these laws rigorously, the in¬ 
ference to that intcnnoleoular actions come 11110 
play, so that only part of tlio temperature .oau be 
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the characteristic exception of the lion. < Married 
brethren were admitted, blit no woman might enter 
the Older, and all brethren were enjoined to win the 
kiss of woman, even of motliev or sitter. The beard 
was worn, the hair cut short, and all slept alone in 
shirt and breeches, with a light constantly burning. 
At the head of llie whole order stood the Grand- 
nutster; under him blasters, Grand Priors, Com- 
rounders, or Preceptors ruled the various provinces 
of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch and Cyprus, Portugal, 
Castile and Leon, Aragon, Prance wul Auvergne, 
Aquitaine ami Poitou, Provence, England. Ger¬ 
many, Italy (Middleand Upper), Apulia ami Sicily. 
Second in command to the Grand-master stood the 
Seneschal, his deputy; next the Marshal, whoso 
business, moreover, was to provide anna, horses, and 
all the material of war. visitors.general convoyed 
the commands of tho Grand-master and con vent 
or chapter of Jernsalom to tho various provinces, 
exercised discipline, and settled disputes. The 
Prior or Preaeptor of tho kingdom or Jerusalem, 
also styled 4 Gmml-preceptor of Hie Temple, 9 was 
also general treasurer of tho order. The Drapier 
had general charge of tho clothing; the Standard- 
bearer (balcanifcr) bore the glorious bausHtnt or 
war* banner (half black and liftlf white, with tho 
legend, Non nobis , non nobis , Doming sed nomini 
Uto da ffgorfam) to the field • the Turcopilar com- 
manded (he Turcopotes. a body of light horse, 
natives of Syria and Palestine, In the pay of the 
order: the Guardian of the Cltapol [cuatos capelUc) 
htul charge of the portable chapel and the appur¬ 
tenances of the altar, always carried into the 
Held. The Templars were, by a papal bull in 
1172. rendered, independent of the authority of 
the bin hops, owning nllcdanoo to the pope alone, 
the immediate bitmap tvt the entire order \ and, 
moreover, they were allowed to have chaplains 
within their own ranks to whom they might con¬ 
fess, to erect oratories for divine worship within 
their bounds, ami to enjoy exemption from all 
taxeB and tithes, and from interdict. Their houses 
enjoyed right of sanctuary, and they often pre¬ 
served the treasure of kings and nobles. 

The Templars, at once knights and monks, 
realised the two dearest of mcuimval ideals, and 
men of the highest courago and purest devotion 
Hocked into their ranks, bringing with them their 
wealth to (ill their coffers. Already hy 11200 tho 
order is said to have numbered 20,000 knights, aiul 
these perhaps the finest fighting men the world has 
seen. Never in the liistoiy of the world did men 
fting away their lives move gloriously for a hopeless 
cause; never did a Templar play the cownnl in the 
hour of danger, nor, when all hope was lost, barter 
hi» son) to a Moslem conqueror in return for Ids 
life. Charges of pride, of h nmorahty and impieties, 
of secret here pics, and even of betraying Frederic 
II. to the infidel (1220) and St Louis to tlio Sold an 
of Egypt (1230) were yet to ho hurled against the 
order; never, from the beginning to the end of 
their two centuries of history, was a Templar 
charged with cowardice before the enemy. It was 
their proud lions* that 20,000 of their number 
perished for the cause in Palestine; of their twenty- 
two Gmud-masters seven died on the field of battle, 
Jive of their wound*, one of voluntary starvation 
a prisoner in tlio hands of Salad in. The most 
famous successors of Ungues do Pay on (died 1130) 
wevo Hovimrd de Trcmehvi, who fell at Ascalon 
in 1153; Ernies de Saint-Ain Ami (died 1170), 
who won a glorious victory over Saladln at 
AscnJnn (1177 b only to fall next year into the 
, £?, s hands after a disastrous battle; Gerard 
de Kideyfort, who suffered a terrible defeat near 
Nazareth m 1187» a second at Hifctin two 
months later, and died in battle tinder the walls 
of Acre in Jl£0; Robert do Sable, who aided 


Rioluml Camr do Lion to gum a glorious victory 
in the plain of Arsonf (1101), and taught from Jilm 
the island of Cyprus, which was comi transferred to 
Guy do Lusignaa* whereupon Acre became the seat 
of the order, the famous stronghold of Pilgrim's 
Castle being built* whose stupendous mine exist 
to this clay; Peter do Moutaigu, whose courago 
helped to take Dnmietta in 1210; Hermann do Pen- 
cord, who rebuilt the fortress of Safcd ; Guillaume 
do Sonuao, slain beside St Louis at the Nile in 
123b i Thomas Ttemd, an Englishman, under whom 
Safeil was lost in 1200, Jaffa and Antioch in 1208; 
and Guillaume do ftcaujou, who lost Tri]H>li in 1200, 
and fell hi the bloody capture of Aero in 1201. The 
remnant of tho Templars sailed to Cyprus, ami the 
latest dying gleams of tho order’s vigour in the 
East wera the rash attempts to captura Alexandria 
(1300), and to establish a settlement at Tortiwi 
(1300-2) under tho lost and most ill-fated of its 
grand-masters. 

The Templars had failed in their work; thnir 
usefulness was past; the order lmd now only to 
sink into extinction in one of the darkest tragedies 
of history. Their wealth ami pride hod sowed a 
harvest of fear and hatred; their loyalty to tho 
pope and their exceptional privileges had Jong 
since avonsod the jealousy or the bishops; their 
bitter quarrels with the Hospitallers, which blazed 
into open warfare in Palestine in 1243, had shneked 
tho moral sense of Christendom; and the excJnsi vo- 
nes9 ami secrecy with which all their affairs were 
conducted opened a door foT all manner of sinister 
suspicions among the populace. Philip tlio Fair of 
Franco was a king who covered with a thin veneer 
of piety a character of complete iinflcnipulousnoss; 
ho had succeeded in placing Clement V., anifcemblo 
creature of his own, upon tho papal throne (1000), 
and In his minis tor Guillaume do Nocarofc aurl the 
officer* of the Inquisition ho found servants of 
character unscrupulous as his own. His unfortun¬ 
ate Flemish wars had brought him into desperate 
financial difficulties, and his treasury was now 
completely exhausted in spite of oxtortiohato taxa¬ 
tion, a sliamefnl debasement of tlio oummcy, 
and tlio merciless plunder of the Jews ami Ilia 
Lombard bankers, in tho wealth of the Temphua 
he saw a tempting prize, and the train of treachery 
was soon complete* Doubtless tholr numbers and 
even their wealth aro enormously exaggerated by 
historians; EcliottmUUev assumes that In France 
alone there wcto 16,000 broth mi, and over 20,000 
in the entire order] Mr Lea thinks that at tlio end 
there may have been as many m 1600 knights. 
The Grand-matter, Jacques de Malay, was sum¬ 
moned from Cyprus by the popo in 1300; ho came, 
bringing with iiim the treasure of the ottlor, and 
awaited his fate in France. On the 13th October 
1807, which D 51 linger in one of his latest laaturea 
calls an outstanding dies nefastus in human history, 
the Grand-master and M0 Templars were seized at 
the Temple and (long into prison. Two degraded 
Templars supplied some of tho charges tho king 
required; tortures, infamous beyond tho infamies 
of the Inquisition, provided the remainder. A 
habitual denial of Christ, spitting upon the crow, 
tho worship of hideous images, travesty of the holy 
communion and of tho sacrifice of the mass, sor- 
corics, unnatural lusts, osonla inkoncsia and other 
indeconoloB—such were the con loudens suggested 
to ami wrung from men racked by tho agonies of 
inhuman tortures to which as many as thirty-six 
knights succumbed in Paris alone. In August 
1308 Clement scut throughout Christendom tlio 
127 articles of interrogation fov tho accused, ami 
evidence in detail Bolf- contradictory beyond all 
parallel was quickly accumulated. In the 225 wit- 
nesses sent to thepapal commission (1310-11) from 
various parts of France the depositions, as Mr Lea 
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for cxnmplo, putting it at - 238° F. and Fourier 
At - 58 U . Prom our present physical outlook, 
however, the phrase ‘touiporaiuro of space 1 1b 
inoauingltm Only whore matter 1b can a true 
tompomturo exist, A thermomotor placed in space 
will receive radiations from all Bides, nml the 
temperature indicated will dopond an the power it 
line to transform these radiations into the irregular 
motions which constitute heat in a body. An ideal 
thermometer, tranaparont to all radiations, and 
capable only of receiving heat by contact with 
other bodies, would remain nnnffoatod if isolated 
in apace. 

In meteorology the distribution of atmospheric 
tompomtnro is one of the most important problems 
calling for dismiNsioiL The moan annual tempera¬ 
ture ovor the wholo Rtirfaco of land and ecu is 
perhaps about 45° F. At Vorklioyansk the lowest 
monthly mean avorages - 01*2" F. The highest 
monthly mean averaged ovor several years may bo 
sot down at fully 110’ F., and is expcrlcnaou in 
tho north-western parts of India, whore the thermo¬ 
meter in free shaded air not nnfrequently touches 
12.1“ F. Loomis in his Meteorology gives 133° F, as 
tho highest millionth] leading, niado In tho Great 
Resort of Africa. Exceptionally high readings 
made by travel 1 ora In Arabian aiul African deserts 
must, however, ho accepted with great caution, 
It is indeed no easy matter satisfactorily to 
mcasnro air temperatures, especially when they 
are high. It is not enough to shade tho ther¬ 
mometer from direct sun rays. It must bo 
shaded ns edbctunlly 11*0111 reflected radiations 
from earth and sky j and at the same tinio the 
air lrnwt be free ami nob oonfuiud* To faollitato 
tho study of the distribution of temporaturo at ilia 
earth's surface, it is usual to construct charts of 
isotherms, These arc Hues, each of which is drawn 
through all placoB having tho same mean monthly, 
mean noasonal, or mean annual temperature. The 
most recent anil oomploLo charts of this character aro 
those prepared and published hy X)r Buchan I 11 his 
Challenger Report on Air and Ocean Tompomturcs 
(1800). Two of theso charts aro reproduced hero 
on a diminished Beale, They show tho mean tem¬ 
perature (Fahrenheit) of the globe for January and 
July, tho typical winter ana summer or summer 
and winter months for all roglons on the earth’s 
surf ago, A glance will indicate how greatly tho 
distribution of laud and eca influences tlia distribu¬ 
tion of tompomturo. In January the groat land- 
nroas in the northern hemisphere are much colder 
than the ocean-areas at the same latitude j In July 
this relation is reversed. For a full discussion of 
tho facts omlxHlted in these and tho charts for tho 
other months of the year, as well ns of the related 
facts referring to barometer pressure. rainfall, humi¬ 
dity, diurnal ahangoR, &c., see tho olaborato Report 
mentioned above. A oonci.se abstraot, given by 
I)r llnchau himself, will he found in tho Proceed* 
™f)l ^ l6 Oeogmphxcal Society (March 

Tho periodic changes of atmospherio temperature 
are duo to tho Bun. Thu earth itself has, liowover, 
a distinct temperature, which increases at tho rate 
of 1° F. for ovory BO or 00 foot of descent through 
the fow miles of crust aeccsslblo to us. Upon tills 
real earth tompomturo tho moan annual tempera¬ 
ture of the air numb to a largo extent depend. 
Aooorcllng to Professor I/angloy, tho surfaco of the 
moon with its long *day ’ of a fortnight novor gets 
hotter than tho freezing-point of water, liowover 
brightly it may he shono upon. This shows that 
tho moon 1 r fiitrhiftiaally much coolor than tho 
earth. Soo also Earth, Climate, Seasons, Sea. 

Temperature 01? the Body.—I n the article 
Animal Hkat tho general principles of tho sub¬ 
ject have boon discussed; It remains to consider 

i . — ,. . ■ ... 


moro in detail the variations of temporaturo in 
health and disease. The temporaturo differs in 
different parts of tho body; it is lower and more 
variable on the surface of the skin limn in internal 
organs or alosed cavities. Observations are usually 
mado with the thermomotor hold cither in the aroi¬ 
nt or under the tongue; the latter gives results 
css than half a dagroo (F.) higher than the former. 
In the healthy arlulb in temperate climates the 
average tcmpemtnro in the armpit Is about 08° F., 
but undergoes periodical daily variations of nearly 
a degree 111 each diroatlon from the mean, being 
lowest between 2 and 6 A.M., highest between 0 
and 8 p.m. A alight rise takes place during the 
digestion of each meal. In the tropics the temper- 
nture is a little liighor (loss than 1°); it is less 
diminished in vory cold clinintcfl. It is slightly 
liighor in childhood, and slightly lower in old Ago. 
A persistent elevation or depression of the temper- 
Aturo of more than a degree beyond the limits thus 
indicated Is good evidence that there 1 b some de¬ 
parture from health. In sonic chronic diHcasGs. 
especially ohronlo Bright’a disease, diabetes, and 
myxoedema, the temperature is persistently lowered \ 
In tho last it may be as low as 05°. But elevation 
of temperature is of much more common occur¬ 
rence and much more important. It occurs in con¬ 
nection with all acute innammationB and all febrile 
diseases; and careful observations of Its degree 
and its changes from day to day or hour to hour 
afford one of the most reliable guides to the diag¬ 
nosis of many diseases, and the estimation of tholr 
severity and probable result. Generally specking, 
a temperature of 00*5°—101*5° F. may bo regarded 
ns ellghtly fobrlle; up to 103’B* F. oh moderately 
fobrilo; up to 100° F♦ an highly fehrilo; and nl>ove 
that as hyperpyrotic, and, vdtli rare exceptions, as 
lndicatlvo of great danger. 

Soo TYunclorlloh's Medical Thtrmomtir^ and Altkon’s 
Science and Practice 0 /Medicine, 

Tempering, Sec Steel, VoI. IX, p. 710. 

TcinplhVBj a famous military order, wliioh, 
like tho Ilnspltailors and the Teutonic Knights, 
owed its origin to tlio Crusades. In the year 1110 
two comrades of Godfrey de Bouillon, Hugnep do 
Ftiyon and Geoftroi do Snmt-AdhAmar, bound them¬ 
selves and seven other French knights to guard 
pilgrims to the holy places from tho attacks of tho 
Saracens, taking liefore the patriarch of Jem Rale m 
Holoinn vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
King Baldwin II. gavo them for quarters port of 
liift palace, which was built on tho site of tho 
Tonipla of Solomon close to the cliurol; of tho 
Iloly Sepulchre. Ileucc they took their name as 
Templars (mvpercft commilitones Christi temnhique 
Salomonicfit and tho houses of the older, as at Paris 
and London, that of the Temple. A L tho Council of 
Troyes (1128) Bernard of Clairvanx drew up its 
rule in seventy-two statutes, substantially tho 
groundwork of the statu tea as finally revised in 
tiro middle of the I3tli ccntuiy. The order at fust 
consisted of knights alone, but later its members 
wore grouped as knights, all of noble birth, chap¬ 
lains, ami mcn-at-avum {fmiwa servientca ), besides 
mercenaricR, retain era, and craftsmen ai filiated, 
and enjoying its protection. The knights took 
tho vows for life or for a certain period, and they 
alone wore the white linen mantle, with the eight- 
pointed red cross on the loft shoulder (granted by 
Pone Eugcnhuilll.), and white linen girdle; black 
or brown garments wore worn by all others, Tho 
seal of tho ordor showed the Temple, later two 
riders—a Tomplnr and a holpless pilgrim—on one 
horse. Tho discipline of the order was austere, 
excluding all needless luxury or display in food, 
dress, or armour* and all worldly pleasures woro for¬ 
bidden—hawking and hunting all animals, with 
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avk, aiwl au antechamber, in wUlali stood tho table 
of showbread, ten candlesticks of gold, and other 
articles of sacred furniture, The former was a 
cults of 20 oubits, or 30 feet; tho antechamber iuut 
the same breadth, but was 40 cnbita long oiul 20 
high. In front of this again was a portico 10 cubits 
deep. Both the oraelo anil the outer chamber had 
foltliDg-doors , the inner avails were lined with 
cedar and richly overlaid with gold, the motive of the i 
ornament being the Plueuictan cherub and palm-tree. I 
Two cherubs with outstretched wings stood In the 
adytum and formed a sort of baldachin over tho ark. 
The roof was probably high-pitched, and supported 
on wooden pillars (1 Kings, x. 12). There wero 
windows, either in the gables or in a sort of 
clerestory that rose above the triple tier of small 
chamliers by which the main bnihlW was encased 
on all sides except the front. Of the facade we 
have no account, bub perhaps we may conclude 
from the description of Ezekiel's ideal temple that 
the portico was adorned w ith slender turrets like 
those shown on inns tenia t ic repiesen tat ions of the 
temple at Paphos. In front of the porch stood two 
pillars of bronze, 18 cubits high, with lotus-si taped 
capitals. Similar free-standing pillars are seen on 
coins In front of tbs temple of Paphos, and the 
same feature reappears in other eastern temples. 
We read of an inner ami an outer court; the 
former was the proper court of the temple, the 
latter was the court of the palace ns well as of the 
sanctuary, which thus pres anted itself as essentially I 
the royal chapel. Later kings o! Judah made con- 1 
sidemble changes ia and about the temple; thus 
Jer. xxxvi. 10 speaks of a * new gate 1 in the 1 highor 
court, 1 which le perhaps the same with tho 'now 
court* o! 2 CUron. xx. 6. Solomon's temple was 
burned by Nnbnzaradun, Nebuchadnezzar's general, 
in tlie year 538 p.a 

2V*e Temple qf Zerubbabd* completed In BIO n.O., 
After long efforts and much disco dragomen ft, was 
designed, according to Ezra, vi. 3, to exceed the old 
in magnitude. But whether the dimensions there 
specified (a breadth and height of 00 cubitsj wcio 
octnally attained seems doubtful in view of Hog. 
li. 3. Ia this temple, as In that of Herod, the 
folding-doore of the adytum wero replaced by a veil 
or curtain! tho altar in front of the house was a 
groat platform of stone; the furniture was inferior 
ui splendour; tho ark was wanting ; and there 
was only one golden candlestick. In the course of 
time a multitude oE subordiuate buildings grew up 
round tlie 'house,* in accordance with tho require- 
moats of a more elaborate priestly ritual. Tlie 
circuit weis for tided; and the approach to It from 
the higher ground ou the north-west was further 
covered by a citadel, called the Acra or Baris. At 
the time of Pompeyh siege (63 u.c.) the temple 
complex was an almost impregnable stronghold, 
strengthened on its weakest side (to the north) by 
great towers and a deep ditch. 

The Temple of Hi rot/, commenced by Herod the 
Great in hie eighteenth year (about January 10 
B.C.), was new from the foundations and, with 
its outer courts ami surrounding colonnades, 
covered double tlie old area. To form so lurgo a 
level space on the hill-top of Zion enormous mib- 
stinctures were necessary, except along the cast 
side, where tho colon mule rested on old works 
ascribed to Solomon, and was accordingly known as 
Solomon's porch (John, x. 23; Acts, iff. 11 j v. 12), 

I According to Josephus, the southern and eastern 
f colonnades were each a stadium, or 600 feofc. In 
length, and the whole circuit of the plateau, inelud- 
ing the citadel of Antonia, which stood at tlie 
north-west corner, and replaced tho Baris, was six 
stadia. The citadel, which was occupied by tJm 
garrison, was of course not holy ground; but neither 
was the adjacent temple enclosure, connected with 


tho Antonia by a flight of stairs, and usually called 
! the outer court, or, by modern writers, tho Court of 
tiio Gentiles. Besides its porticos or colonnades, 
the outer court had various buildings connected 
with the priestly service, and also contained, noar 
I one of tlie western entrances, the council chamber 
. of the Sanhedrim. It was hero tuo that tho money- 
I changers and dealers in articles required for snorilJco 
i had their tables and stall*. Towards tlie coutio uf 
tills toniplo enclosure was a quadrangular platform, 
lying east and west—tho 'Inner court.* This, 
according to Josephus, was surrounded on all sides 
bv walls, of which tho external height wan 40 mi hits, 

1 and tho internal 25 cuhitH, its flour being thiin 15 
cubits above the level of the outer court. On tluoo 
sides it was surrounded by flights of stops j and the 
whole was out off Jnom the icsb of Uio endowro by 
a stone balustrade, 3 cubits high, with pillars at 
regular interval* bearing Greek and Latin inscrip¬ 
tions forbidding the alien to paw on pain of death. 
The eastern wall of this inner court was pierced by 
one gate; the north and south wall* had four each; 
tho west wall was unbroken. Tho eastern gate 
was exceptionally splendid, being niado of ' Corin¬ 
thian braes 1 anil not merely overlaid like the 
Olliers with silver and gold. Tho eastern and 
smaller portion of the inner court was wallod off 
from the vest and known as the Court of the 
Women. The larger western portion, tho Court of 
tho Mon (of Israel), stood on a somewhat higher 
level, and, besides having gates of ita own on tho 
north and south, was entered from tho Court of tiro 
Women by tho largo 1 Nicanor * gate j either this or 
tho gate of Corinthian brass already mentioned was 
tho 'Beautiful Goto 1 of Acts, iii, & The inner 
court wns colonnaded all round, and there werd 
chambers or * treasuries 1 against tho inner wall. In 
tho middle of the Court of tho Man stood tho tamplo 
proper, again on a higher level, roachod by a flight 
of twelve stops. Its ground-plan was tho samo as 
that of Solomon's temple, but its height, obviously 
with a view to harmony with tho hirgoi snmmmL 
ing#, was greater (60 cubits?), and tuo porch was 
IDO cubits broad and 100 cubits high. Tim ' Itoly 
place' (us it is usually called) contained tho candle¬ 
stick with seven lamp#, tho table of showbmul, 
and tho altur of incense; thu * holy of holies' 
separated by an exceedingly thick ami hoavy veil, 
was empty. In front of tlie fane was Lho stono 
altar, Co cubits square and 13 high, according to 
Josopiuifi. Round temple and altar ran a stone 
fence, about a cubit in height, which marked off 
the so-called Court of tho Friesia from tho urea 
accessible to the laity. The fane proper was com¬ 
pleted eighteen months after its commencement, 
but the 'building' of Ilcrod's temple in the larger 
flense of tho word wns still in progress when our 
Lord began Ills ministry (John, ii. 20) and was not 
in fact Inunhcd till tho procuratorship of Albums 
(02-04 a.d, ). Tho whole was burned to the ground 
when Jerusalem was taken by Titus (August 
70A.D.J, 

Those scholars who accept Josephus' moasnro- 
moats (he wrote from memory and some years 
after tho temple had Ijocii destroyed) necessarily 
hold that tlie temple onolosuro occupied only a 
portion of tho present Hamm area, which mcuieino* 
about 1500 feet from north to south, with a 


area was levelled up by Herod. According to the 
first view, tho so-called Sakhra or 1 Dome of tho 
Book tell outside blio temple area, but tlie sup* 
porters of the second view gonorally accopb the 
tradition according to which the Sakhra marks tlie 
i aite of tlie holy of holies. It can bo shown, how¬ 
ever, tliafe this tradition docs net go further back 
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points out, oumir most suspiciously In croups of 
identity according to tho bfehope from wuobq pre¬ 
liminary tribunals they Imil como, Philip held a 
so-called national assembly at Toms (May I3GS) 
which obsequiously expressed its approval of tho 
condemnation. Tho pone now took tno fonnal re¬ 
sponsibility upon himself by personally examining 
seventy-two Templars brought before him, when 
those who had already confessed uiiclor torture con¬ 
firmed their eonf(unions, knowing well that tho 
penalty of retractation was burning forthwith as 
a relapsed heretic, Tho popo contended that the 
fata or the older os au institution must bo sub¬ 
mitted to a gone ml council, Meantime, to the 
public commission appointed to exam In o into tho 
charges at Paris, to give tho order an opportunity 
of being heard in Its defonce, and to report 
thoro oaino (March 1810) as many as 540 Templars 
who offered to dofeud tho order against all tho 
charge*—blunt, unlearned soldiers, deprived of 
their chiefs, and weak with torture, long imprison¬ 
ment. cold and hunger. Four of those wore at 
length commissioned to bo present at the investiga¬ 
tion on behalf of the order, when suddenly the 
commission was startled by the news that the pro¬ 
vincial council of Bans was about to sentence with¬ 
out further hearing thoso Templars who had offered 
to defend the order ns relapsed heretics in regard 
to their former confessions. On 12th May 1310 
fifty-four knights were slowly burned to death, 
refusing in the midst of the most awful agonies to 
perjure themselves by false confessions. The com¬ 
mission at ouau suspended its sittings, bub at 
length, after many delays, on June 5, 3811, trans¬ 
mitted its report to Clement to help the General 
Council in its deliberations. Tho closing act in 
thJs dreary and tangled drama of papal duplicity was 
Clement's failure to gain over the Connell at Vienne, 
and the suppression o! tho order without formal 
condemnation, by tho bull Vox in atcclso (March 
22, 1313). Tho bull Ad provithim (May 2) Mil It 
under perpetual inhibition, and transferred its pro¬ 
perty to tho Hospital of St Jolm of Jerusalem. 
Tho persons of tho Templars wore handed over to 
tho provincial councils, with tho exception of tho 
chiefs of tho order, who were reserved to the juris¬ 
diction of tho holy hco— a vain hope for which 
they had left their inferior brethren to their fate. 
At length, on March 10, 1314, Jacques do Malay 
ami tho gray-haired Guollroy do Charncy, Master 
of Normandy, wore brought from prison to receive 

a ment, when, to tho dismay of the churchmen 
tho Astonishment of all, they i’obo and solemnly 
declared their Innoconco and tho blame leanness 
of tho order. That sumo day, ou the Isle deB 
Juifs in the Seine, they wore slowly roasted to 
(loath, declaring with their last breath that tho 
confession formerly wrung from them by torture 
was untrue. A strange tradition assorts that from 
the stake the Grand-master summoned both the 
pope and the king to moot him at tho bar of 
Almighty God within a year, and history tells us 
that within the year both wont to their account. 

In England the trials wore conducted witli much 
less inhumanity, and it was only direct pressure 
from the pope that persuaded the king to permit 
torture to ba applied, 'Die charges for the most 
part failed to l>o established, and most of the 
prisoners wore granted ponanooB ami permitted to 
cnoapo with a formal abjuration, while a fair pro¬ 
vision was mado for their support. The last Master 
of the Temple in England, William de la More, 
died a prisoner In tho Tower, to the last maintain¬ 
ing the innocence of tho order, The memory of the 
various preceptorics and possessions in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland survives In place-names; the 
round Temple Church in London, consecrated In 
1185, wiw ventured by the Bene here of tlio Inner 


and Middle Temple (1830-42) at a cast of £70,000. 
In Spain, Portugal, and Germany the order was 
found iuuoceut j almost everywhere in Italy, save 
in tho case of six at Florence, tho charges broke 
down. Everywhere the larger part of their pro¬ 
perty was given to thu Hospitallers, and even in 
France tho king was in great part forced by public 
opinion to forego his prey. 

Tiie litorature almost forma a library j here wa con 
name only Ilaynouard, Alomimena htit. rd. 4 la Con¬ 
demnation da Chevalier* du Temple (1813)] Wiloko, 
OtBchiclUe dee Tcmpelherrenordcn (3 vols. Loip. 1826-351 
now ed. 1800); Mloholot, H Moire de France (vol. ill.) 
and Pi'ocfa da Tempiieri (2 vols, 1841-51); Haveniann, 
Geachiekte dea Aneganga dc$ Temp dherren or dens (Stutt, 
1S40); Lobelour, La doctrine sec Wte da TempHtra 
(1872), on Ingenious but unreliable work; Merzdorf, 
Gehcimlatxittn dee Oidcni der TcWpcUicrrtn (Hallo, 
1877), a work not to bo trustedi H, de Curzon, La vigle 
dn Temple (1880), tho moat Tollable book on this part 
of the subject; Konrad SebofctmLUler, Der Unlergang 
da TemplesGrdtrut (2 volu. Berlin, 1867), tho most 
thorough-going of lator apologies, and perhaps tlio best 
work on tho subjeot; Hans Frutz, AntmfMuug und 
Untcrpanff dea Temptihcrrcnordena (Berlin, 1888), the 
most foamed oF more recent attacks upon tho order, but 
luarrod by laborious attempt* to canatroot a ptepa&tetoua 
caio of Catliarist hurssy. llftnko {lVeltgcachickte, 8 Tholl, 
1887) follows Hauimor-Fargstall {Die Sckuld der Ten t- 
pier, 1805) in thinking that the order had fallen away 
from Christian faith, and adopted a body of secret ana 
heretical dootrino, which liad originated In their contact 
with Islam in the East; but. as D&lUnger mints put 
(Akademiachc Vortrtif/e, vol. lii.. Munich, 1801), he is 
hesitating and cautious, nnd mnkca many reservations, 
will Jo ho was ovldantlv not acquainted with tire most 
recent works on the erubjoat, In English thoro are Addi¬ 
son's wool lout History of the Krnyhts Templars* tfu 
Temple Church* and the Temple (2a ed, 1842); llnye's 
Dcrscevtian of the Knights TewjdOTS (EdIn, 1805); 
Froudo's three interesting but superflcial lectures (Good 
TYoittadBSO; reprinted In Spanish Story of the Armada, 
&a, 1802); ana e spool ally Henry C- Lea’s admirable 
Ilizlovy of the Inquisition (vol. iil, 1888 b lThe Templars' 
Trials (18BB), by J. Shallow, contributes littlo to tho 
question. 

Temple (Lftfc. iomptum; cf. Gr. lament*, from 
tomneM, 1 to cut off/ and so * sot apart'), a place or 
liiiildiug dedicated to the worship of a god or gods, 
and amongst most peoples rendered impressive by 
the uoblcst architecture and rid last adornment 
available. The history of Greek temple-building 
Is largely the history of Greek Architecture, and is 
discussed at tlmt head. Bee also tho artlolcs ou 
Olympia, Eromus, Athens, &c. For other than 
Greek tamplcs, see Homan Amciiitectube, Pan^ 
theon, Home; India ( Architecture ), Paqoda, 
ElkpjiantAi Ellujia; Egypt (Vol. IV. mu 233, 
235 )■ Edfu, Abu*Simiiel, PuiLiE j China (Vol. III. 
p. 167), Peking; Baaujek, Palmyha, Bobo 
ilUBOU, Tkogalu, &o.. where illustrations of 
many tjmes of temple will be found. 

Tho Temple of Joriomlam lias qnlto excep¬ 
tional interest for us. When David brought tho 
ark of Jehovah to Jerusalem, lie pitched a tent 
for it within ids citadel, and uHeretl aacidflcoa before 
U. Tho Temple of Solomon replaced th la toniporaiy 
H&netuavy, ami in like manner consisted essentially 
of a chamber to contain tho ark, und a court in 
front for tho worshippom and their sacrifices. This 
wua tho common typo of ancient temples, cspeoiallv 
ill riiconida, savo tliat in them the place of the avk 
was taken by a sacred clnpue (‘pillar 1 ) or Image. 
It was therefore natural that the Hebrew king, 
whoso own subjects were unskilled in architecture, 
should Hond to Hiram, tho great tomplo-buildlngf 
king of Tyre, for architects and workmen, and that 
tho plan and decoration of tho now sanctuary closely 
followed Phamioian models. The 1 house, as was' 
often tho oase in greater temples, consisted of two 
divisions—the adytum, ‘oracle,’ or chamber of tho 
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he has little veal weftfht iw ft political writer, hut 
ho expatiates very plonaantly mi fi»vel 8 u travel awl 
country Ufe, on liowor* awl Iraita, on partevree, 
terrace-welks, aud fountains. His onlcurean tem* 
pcrouumt ia happily and clmynctorlatlcftlly jlls* 
played in the Jest words of Ms loBt essay : When 
all is clone liuman life f# at the greatest and best 
hut like a fromxd child, that must ho 
and humoured a little to keep rt mart till it laite 
aelcGp, and then tlia care is over. 

His coHooted wort a fill 4 vafe, (1814 V Tlve t old« Lives 
by Boyar. Swift* aui Tomplo’a aimer. Lady Gilford, were 
Huporidfid by the elriiorflto Memoirs by Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay 12 vola. 18)0), roviewed by Macaulay in ft well- 
known and brilliant essay* The Lett&'s of Dorothy 
Osborne, seventy-one In number, written during the 
two years of tholr seven years 1 courtship, mostly from 
Chioksnnda In Bedfordshire, were admirably edited by 
K A* Parry (1898). 

Tcmillc Bar. a London catowny, dividing 
Fleet Street from tlio Stroud, tno Llty from tho 
aliire. Habullt after tho Great Fire by AVron In 
1080-78 at a cost of £1308, it was romovod in 1878- 
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TENBY 

act which impairs the value of the inheritance ; he 
may not, e.g., open mines or cut timber l nor may 
he dispose of the land to tho prejudice of hie 
successor. But tlie power to work niliiai, to grant 
lotiir leases, nnd even to mortgage or sail tno lauu 
was frequently conferred on limited owners by 
settlements, and similar power* me now conferred 
by statu to. and especially by the Settled Danu Act 
ol 1882. As the protection. of the courts was 
extended to persons occupying land under tenants 
in fee or for life, they also came to he called 
tenants, thus, a farmer holding land fora Jlxcd 
I term was a tenant for years: it ho held at tho 
j plousure of his landlord be was a tenant at mil , 

I but if the landlord accoptccl annual rout from Inin 
i this was enough to make him tenant/ram year to 
near; ho could nob then be turned out without tho 
reasonable notice required by law. When land was 
held by two or more persons jointly, with hen cut 
of survivorship, they wore called joint-tenants, 4 If 
they hold tho same property, tlioir interests being 
sepamto and distinct, they wore tenants in common . 
On the death of a tenant la common iub sbaro goes 


70, and reorected in Theobalds Dark, Chesliunt, not to tho Burvivura, but to his own heir or executor, 
in I8S& Its site is marked by a memorial, sur- a joiiiWcnaut or a tenant in common may protect 

. 1 « _ _^IKI» .nil AK— 1 .. man 1 . * _i<._I...L_tint 


mounted by an amazing grlifliij aud erected in 18B0 | 
at a cost or £11,550. i 

Tcmplcmopc, a town of County Tippenuy, 
which takes Its name from a counnandeiy of the 
Knights Templars, and is situated on the river 
Sail, 8 inllos N. of Thu vies by rail Pop, 2800. 


himself against waste or alionuUon of the property 
by any oFliis co-owncrs ; lie may also, according to 
modom statutes, compel a scvonmco of tho proporty. 
In this connection the word tenant » u&od with 
a certain laxity, for we speak of jolnfc-tonanta 
or tenants in common of money, &e, t although 
personal property is not, strictly speaking, a 
subject oJ tenure, In popular language, tenant 
usually means a person holding land or housu 


Temple Society^a'bodyofGorimg^bUiniB tenure! In^popular°langimge, tenant 

formed a separate aoct j and many of them settled 1 £ co tmct >v itli the owner. Hco TknuBK, 

iu Palatine in im where they now have colonies Laws. For an explanation 

at Haifa{q.v.j, Jaff^ Sorona, aiid near Jonmlein, Q | j.j je ^Qn^ot^n between touuro and ownership, 

*1%*% ^ sr* Jrst arrisra. s£L* 

Temporal l ower, afloim division of Burma (n.v.i. is it long narrow strip 

TCBftCitr is that Property of matter by which between Uic sea and the mountains of 

jt i-esisteholng imlkd sunder. Liquids and giwos th# slftm <* 0 fritter. Area, 40,500 sq. m.; pop. 
have no tenacity, In technical language, the ten- , 1881 j 325 741. (isoi) 071,000. There are seven 
acity of a wriKtauce is .the greatest lougitediual J^ is triota—Uia town of Maulmain, Taiing-ngu, 
Bfcross that it can bear without beingtora nsundor, SohwO'iiylii. Sal wen, AniliorsL, Tavoy, and Mergui ; 
For example, steel bars have a tenacity of between 0 |jg| towns bohm Maul main, Tauug-uuu, amt 
M) ami W tons wdglit per souaro lu^t wheveofi Tavoy, The townofTeuassoiiint which had, through 


\r Iay from thesoaattiic innotioa or uie uroat auu jjuciq 

AiATEaiAiiS. TcuaBseilm rivois. thn former of which has a total 

Tenant, in English law, moans a person who coimo of 400 m ile« t 

mwj -Kwra •>, as ^fte 

i t i A tAnurft Ttiiummnli aa nil lniiu ffl IiaIcI of Min "110 XCIUg, «« llltlCS A 1V• 01 iiOlCOSlAr. Au Jlttft 

crown, no* euijjcct can lo move than a tenant of III Sir^'fioia Ouaotw 

land; even he who is praotloaliy absolute owner is ^ 0UT1( | 0 ^ J, n ^ 10 ^ oV ^ ir ^ ^ Ouse y 

describetl in legal Ungnuge as tenant in Joe simple. ' V v *b A 

The estates inland known to tho early law were of Tenby* ft thriving watering-place of PombroKC* 
two kinds; a limn might he tenant for his own ttfo shire, South Wales, 0i miles It. of Pembroke ami 
(under the crown or under a Buhject lord), or ho 270 W. of London, is inioly seated on a rooky hcorl- 
might be tenant in fee, that is, he might hold to land overlooking Caviucuthcn Bay. The Cymric 
him and his licit*i both theso estates were froe- Din-hack y JPysaod (Misliy little fortress'), it 
halds—he, estates worthy the accoiitaucc of a free one of the Flemish colonies planted by Henry L in 
mau. The statute D$ Ponis, poaswl in 1280, intro. Pembrokeshire, and retains a long strotoh of its 
dneed tho tenaut in foe tail—i,e. a fee tailU, cut anciout walls, strengthonud by Queou Elisalieth in 
down or restricted to heirs of tho body of the 1E88, and a fragment of a castlo, whence in 1471 
tenant; bqq article Entail, A person who hold the futnre Henry Ylt. escaped to Brittany. Its 
for the life of another was called tenant phr axtti^ mild climate, fine level sand*, and capital bathing 
vis; this wo« a freehold interest, considered leas have been the making of the place, which has an 
certain than the interest of one who held for his interesting Gothic church (1250] with a spire 102 
own life. To prevent fraud, it Is provided by feet high, a colossal marble statue of the Prince 
statute that a poison holding pur aittn vie may be Consort (1805), and a fort (1808) on St Catherine’*! 
reunited to produce the person for whose life he Island. It Is an ancient municipal borough, and 
holds. A tenant for lib* own life, or for the life of with Pembroke (q.v.) and live other townB returns 
I another, is a limited owner; ho may hot do any one member to parliament. Pop. (1801) 2032; 


Pembrokeshire, and retains a long sitrotoh of its 
anciout walls, strengthened by Queen Elizalicth in 
1588, and a fragment of a cnatto, whence in 1471 
tho future Homy Vlt. escaped to Brittany. Its 
mild climate, fine level Bauds, and capital bathing 
have been the making of the place, which 1ms an 
interesting Gothic church (1250) with a spire 102 
feet high, a colossal marble statue of the Prince 
Consort (1805), and a fort (1808) on St Catherine’s 
Island. It Is an ancient municipal borough, ami 
with Pembroke (q.v.) and live other townB returns 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1801) 2032; 
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which * the tendons iuul their sheaths in the linger 
and hand are the seat of a kg vere and often most 
destructive I nil Animation, which, though often con- 
lined to one linger, not un frequently extends to the 
hand ami arm, attacking not only the tendons and 
softer parts, but exposing the bones, ami dis¬ 
organising the joints' (Holmes), A permanently 
bent linger, from adhesion of the tendon to its 
sheath. Is a common reault In severe cases of whit* 
low of this kind. Tendons may also bo lnJlainod 
us the result of gout or rheumatism, and not vary 
(infrequently they are the seat of syphilitic en¬ 
largements or other tumours. Fibrous tumours and 
small cartilaginous enlargements are often fouud in 
tendons. 

Tcuebrie. See Good Fbtday, 

Tonedos ( Boseischa Ada). a Turkish island in 
the ittgGEui Sea, off the Tirnd, and 12 miles S. of 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. It is 8 miles long 
and 2 to 4 broad, and is rooky .but not unproduc¬ 
tive, with 7000 Inhabitants, Teaedo is the chief 
town. Opposite Tenedos is Besika Bay (q.v.), 

Tenerife, Peaic op, or Pico de Tkide, a 
famous dormant volcano, the highest summit in 
the Canary Islands (q.v.), stands m the south-west 
of the island of Tenerife, and is 12,200 feet above 
sea-level. The lower slojies of the mountain are 
covered with forests, or laid out in ex ten si vo 
meadows, yielding rich grass; but the upper 
ridges and the Peak, properly so called, are wild, 
barren, and rnngcd in appearance. The Peak 
El Pi ton and its two inferior neighbours, the 
Montana Blanco and Chahorra (0880 foot), riao 
from a rugged circular plain of lava debris and 
pumice, 7000 feet above sea-level, about S mllcH 
in diameter, and fenced in by an almost parpen- 
clioalar wall of rock. From the crevices sulphurouB 
vapours are constantly exhaling; The wall of tho 
muter at the top is formed of brokon and jagged 
porphyritic lava rooks, Is elliptical, 300 feet in 
diameter, and 70 deep, The colour of the whole ie 
white. There is an ioo cavo at an altitude of 
21,000 feet. Tho Peak can be scon more than 
200 miles off. In 1705 and 1708 there was Yolcauio 

activity here. 

See Tewrijc, by C, Piszzl Smyth (1858). who nmdo 
a snfes of experiments hero; Olivia M. Stone (who 
ascended tho peak), Tenerife and its Six Satellites 
(new ed, 1880); Gf. TV, atrettell, Tenerife (1890). 

Tenesmus (Gr. tcincin, 'to strain') is the 
tenn applied in Medicine to a straining and pain¬ 
ful etlort to relieve the bowels when no frocai 
matter is present In the rectum; the effort being 
excited by some adjacent source of irritation? 
It is a common symptom in dysentery, irritation 
of the bladder, stricture of the urethra, Ac. 

Teniers* David, the Elder, a Flemish master, 
was born at Antwerp in 1582. A pupil of Elshoimor I 
at Home and Rubens at Antwerp, he was admitted I 
to the painters' guild of St Luke in his native 
city) ancl died there on 20bh July 1049. His 
subjects are ill ueuoral hniiialv flm Intm.i 


tho common council of Antwerp; in 1047 ho took 
up his abode at Bru&sols, whore lie tiled, 25th 
April 1000. Of Jiis pictures John Smith In his 
Catalogue Raison»6. enumerates no fewer than 
seven hundred. They possess, but in superlative 
degree, tbe qualities that marie his father's work. 
In the tone of his skies, tho drawing of his trees, 
tho animation and grouping of Ills figures, we sec 
evoiy where the presence or a richer, fin or, more 
observant and mora imaginative genius, None 
lias realised more richly tho charm of joyous 
open-air life, llis scriptural subjects alone are 
uuBatisfactoiy. 

See also ICuglor'a Handbook io the German, Flemish, 
and Hatch Schoola % romodoliod by Wangrai, rewritten by 
Crowe (1874). * * 

Tcntaon, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Gotten ham in Cambridgeshire, 29 th 
September 1030, studied at Corpus (Jliristi In Gam- 
luidgo, and after holding sovcral euros was made 
Bishop of Lincoln by William III, in 1CU1, and 
primate of all Euglund throe years lator. llo was 
a favourito at court, held many important htato 
offices, and attonded Alary and William on their 
death-beds. Ho crowned Quean Aiiuq and George 
I»i bolng a strong supporter of the llanoverhui 
succession, ami died 14th December 1715. Ilia 
works comprised some anil-papal tracts, sermons, | 


son or cue preceding, was born at 
Antwerp, loth December 1610. Ho received his 
first lessons from lus father, and the iniliionco of his 
own contemporary. Adrian Brouwer, is strongly 
marked on ins earlier work. Ho rose quickly to 
distinction, enjoying the favour mul friendship of 
the Arehdukoteojmld William, Don Juan, bastard 

the niS 1,lHp Fn, of Pji,,c e of Orange, 

P of ^ hent /WJd other dignitaries. 
first wife was a daughter of the paiuter Breughel. 

tnaster * of the guild of St Luke , 
in 1632, ami in 1044 was elected its president by I 


Tcimnnt, William, the author of AnsicrFair, 
was born Hay 15, 1784, at Arntruthor in Fife. A 
cripple almost from his birth, lie naturally took to 
reading, and in 1700 went to tho university of St 
Androwa, but was compelled to loave after two 
yours to act as clerk to liis brother, a corn-doalcr. 
Uns business soon failed, ami in 1813 Tennant was 
fain to accept tho situation of parish schoolmaster 
at Dnniuo, near Sb Andrews, with a salary of 4M0 
a year. The year before ho had publtSicd Ids 
Anster Fair, a poom of much sprlghtliness and 
humour, notable as tho first attempt to naturaliHc 
in our language the gay ottava rima of the Italians 
■-soon after to bo adopted with splomlid biiccghh by 
Byron in his Remo and Don Jvan. A highly 
laudatory notice of tho poem appeared in tho Etlin- 
hurgh Review in 1814, from the pen of Um then 
omnipotent Jeffrey. In 1810 Toimanb became a 
teacher at Lasswade near Edinburgh, whence llneo 
years la tor he was transferred to a mastership in 
Dollar Academy. His attainments as a linguist 
wore extraordinary and in 1835 lie was appointed 
by the crown to Ihe chair of Oiiontul Langungcs 
in the university of St Andrews. Ho died nonr 
Doliar, lCti* Felmiavy 1848. Tennant never 
equalled his first poem, although there was no 
llttlo merit buried with tho Thane o/iy/fc (1822), 
Papistry Stormed (1827), and even tho dramas of 
Curdiml Seaton (1823) and John lialiol (1820). 
boo the luomoir by Matthew Couoily (1801). 

Tciinemnnii, Wilhelm Gottlieb, historian 
of philosophy (1761-1810), lectured at Jena, became 
professor at Marburg in 1804, and wrote, from the 
Kantian point of view, a Gcschichtc (Ur Philosophic 
lioii\ j' x1 'i 1 708 ~ 18 ig) 1 and a shorlor hhttorv 
w7-i 2)i V tt of tho Ifinlnn/ o? 

Philosophy (1852), long a text-book in Britain. 

Sih James EMunaoN, born in Ilulfost 
In 1804, studied nt Dublin, ami after prnctisiuir lit 
the bar was sent to pnvlianiont in 1882. Ho llvut 
supported Earl Groy and tlion Pool, amt win 
secretary successively to tho Indian Hoard, u» tho 

■352?R™°f,T"| *® Poor-law Hoard, 
and to the Hoard of 1 rode. Ho was made a baronet 
on bis resignation of the last post in 1807, and 
S*?4 J“ Lou ‘J°»» ® tl » March 1800. Ho is host known 
/oi his great work an Ceylon (I860) and books of 
travels In Greece and Belgium. 01 
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(1891) 4542—miicli iucron^od during the season, 
which lasts from J une to October. 

Soe P. II. Gesso's Tmby; a Seasida Holiday (1030) • 
Mr« Hall's History of Tenby (2d otL 1878) | and also 
Crohs'a Life of George Eliot, under date 1850. 

Tench & genus of Ashes of the Carp 

family (Cypiinida}), represented by a slnglo species, 
Tinea vulyaris. The thick body is ooveml with 
small scales and abundant mucus; there is a short 
barbel at each side of the month j the pharyngeal 
teeth nro in a single row find slightly hooked. The 
tench llvos in lakes and rivers in Prance, Germany, 
Austria, and more rarely In England, usually in 
muddy waters. It is of a deep y olio wish-brown 
colour, more rarely golden or greenish. Instances 



Tench (Tinea vulparto). 


have ooaurred of Its attaining a length of almost 
three feet, but a tench of half that length is unumi* 
ally large. It Is very tenacious of life, and, like 
the carp, can bo conveyed to a distance alive in wet 
moss. It spawns in May and June, depositing its 
spawn among aquatic plants. The ova arc vory 
small and very numerous. In the winter the fish 
remain* dormant in the mud. The flesh is soft and 
insipid, except when it is very well fed, when it 
becomes delicate and pleasant. It is commonly 
placed in ponds along with ourp. Angling for 
touch resembles angling for carp. 


TcUtthl, Mad AM k DB (Claitdlne Alexandrine 
ttudrin), a clover wribor but worthless woman, was 
bom at Grenoble In 1081, and entered tho reli¬ 
gious Hfo, but soon found its restraints intolerable. 
Finally, in 1714, alia oamo to Paris, whore her wit 
ami beauty aoon attracted to her a crowd of lovoiu. 
among them personage* so groat as tho liogeut and 
Cardinal Dubois. She fuul much political inlluoncc, 
was a bitter enemy of the JautreiURtej enriched her¬ 
self, and helped the fortunes of her brother the 
Cardinal Piorco Gu6riu de Timehi (1680-1758). 
But her importance died with the regent and the 
cardinal in 1723. In 1720 she lay a short time in 
tho Bnatlllo, after the tragic scandal caused by one 
of her lovers shooting himself In Iter house. Her 
later life was more decorous, and her salon became 
one of tho mast popular in Paris. Sho died 4th 
December 1740. One of hor oldest lovers was 
Foil tend lo; D f Alembert was one of her children. 



with 


. Btyli 

_ _ the 18th-century limitations. They 

resemble the romances of Mad a mo do La Fayette 
in many ]H>int9, but they look tho peculiar ohaviu 
that lives in everything written by tliat admirable 
woman. Madame de Tonoin’s Gorresyondancc with 
her brother appeared at Pari* in 1700 \ the Lettrcs 
au Vue do Itichclim in 1808, Soe Barfchdloiny’s M&- 
moires Scents do Jlfmc, do Totem (Grenoble, 1790). 

Tendon ns a legal term, means the formal 
oiler to perform sonic obligation incumbent on tho 
person tendering. It is most frequently used in 
477 


inference to the payment of money which is due. 

| Whenever a tender of the debt is properly made 
tho legal consequence is this, that if the money is 
refused the oreditor will havu to pay the costs of 
| any action he may bring to recover it, and cannot 
claim interest of ter warns. In case such an action 
! Is brought, the debtor has nothing to do but to 
, plead that ho duly teudered the money, and if he 
I then pay into court the sum which he had formerly 
I tendered the other party umst atop the action, or 
continue it at iris own risk. Xu order, however, 
that a tender should have the above olteet, it must 
have been duly made—that is to say, it must have 
been made without imposing any condition* on tho 
creditor, and at the proper time ami place. The 
tender must be in money, and not by bill of 
exchange; but Bank of England notes are a good 
I tender for all sums abovo £0. If the dobb is beyond 
40s., it ought to bo iu gold, bo /ar as It goes. 
Though other bank-notes than Bank of Engluud 
notes arc often tendered, the creditor is not bound 
to aooopt them j but If lie lake them without any 
specific objection, then it will bo a sufficient dis¬ 
charge, The geld coinage of colonies may bo made 
ourrent by proclamation; and bo might foreign 
coin. A tender of a larger sum than is due is 
good, but tho debtor may not require change to be 
given. Nor must any condition be annexed to the 
tender, not even the condition of giving a stamped 
receipt,* bub a parson receiving payment Is bound 
to fill up a stamped receipt ou Its belug tendered to 
him, and to pay tlio stamp; and lus refusal subjects 
him to a penalty of £10. A tender of payment 
must, in general, be made to the creditor at the 

S ince he has indicated, and it is the duty of the 
sbtor to find out ana pay the creditor. It is, 
howevar, enough that a tenant be ready to pay tho 
rent ou the premises ab the time it is doe, it being 
tho landlord's duty to sond or call for it, for the 
land is the prep or debtor, and that is tho place to 
make demand iu the first instance. See lloseoe. 
Evidence tit Nisi Fritts, In Scotland, Bank of 
England notes are not legal tendon In fclioU nltcd 
States all the gold coins are good; and also the 
silver dollar for any amount, when tho contrary is 
no t expressly stated in tho con tract. Smal lei' silver 
coins aro good up to ton dollars, United States 
notes are legal tender for all debts save duties on 
lrn]H)rts and interest on the publio debt. Foreign 
coiua are not legal tender. 

Tendon, the white fibrous tissue reaching from 
the end of a mmole to bone or homo otheV struc¬ 
ture which ia to servo aa a fixed attachment for 
it, or which it Is intended to move. Tendons have 
been divided Into (1) Funicular, or rope-like, os 
the long tendon of thd bleeps muscle of the arm; 
(2) Fascicular, as tho shorb tendon of that muscle, 
and as tho great majority of tendons generally; 
and (8) Aponeurotic or tendinous expansion** some¬ 
times of considerable extent, and serviceable in 
strengthening the walls of cavitius, as, for example, 
tho tendons of the abdominal muscles. The tendons 
commence by separate fasoioles from the end of each 
muscular fibre, and they similarly terminate .by 
separate fa sold os in distinct depressions in the 
hones, hasides being closely incorporated with the 
periosteum, In some birds whose tendons are 
black tho periosteum is black also. If a tendon is- 
ruptured by an accident, or divided by the surgeon 
(tenotomy), the two enaa, if not too far separated, 
unite with extreme readiness, by tire formation of 
intervening pi ft b tic material, which soon acquires 
great firmness. The tendons most frequently 
ruptured are tho Achilles Tendon (q.y.) utid the' 
tondonsof tho reotusfemoris and the triceps humeri. • 
Amongst tho diseases of tendons are t>j flanuna-'- 
tian and one of the forms of Whitlow (q.v.) known 
as Pannychia gravis, or tendinous whitlow , in 
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remarkable for their grace, delicacy, aud finish ] falls 0 yawls from the end wall, in or opi»Mto t il 
earlier Look-illustrations wore to JEsop’s Fables, second gallery, or between tlio 14 and 2 yarn linos. 
Moore’s Lallti Jlookh, the Ingoldsbg Legends, &c. When two chases have been made, or one if ei ther 
Ho is a member of the ltoyal Institute of Painters of the players is within a stroke of the game, they 
in 'Water-colours. oliango sides, and if the strlkor-out suoeoeda in 

n.hiJI-imino is of foraim nrhrin Lonam making the ball fall noarer tlio ond wait than 1 is 

pattme, in which a ball’was sbrnolc to and fro with opjionont hwl^dorre,^"miUefl,® j -j/ZJ 1 ® 

the band, was playod in the fowls of French anil makes the same chase It is called 

Italian cMteaus in tho middle ages. By the 14th the score is not aJRwted* \\ I on a player nins a 

century enclosed oonrts were common in Franco, stroke tire score is onlle<l 15 love. 

and shortly afterwards some form of moket was brings him to 30, thou 40, then guiift ^wjoni 

introduced, but the pro to typo of tlio modern iinple- I,m ^ ? vin ft Vu i 

incut was of no elementary a diameter that another ^9 ^ l ® S a,, *° deuce, and it is 

centmy olapsed before ft superseded hand piny* win two strokoa more in succession to Hecnro the 

The numerous allusions to tennis found in English giu«c- A sot U tlio boat of el ?J e P 

literature, from Chaucer onwards, prove that it origin of this mot)hod of scoring 11 sdi 

has been played in Englund since tlio 14tli century, obvious explanation Is that in 1 much counts 

It was the favourite piwtimo of several of tho kings, thorn wore fourteen chases,. and bo they began 

and at one time beoimo so popular that laws worn coring at 15 to avoid confusion j but there seomn 

passed pi-oliibiting it. Tlmixpense of building to l>e conclusive evidence that this system of 


passed prohibiting it. The expense of building 7 -- f ---- t . , - e . 

and keeping np a court has confined tlio game to "coring was introduced before chases were hi m, 
the aristocracy, hut the fact that nearly a dozen Lawn-tknxis, though tlio ollnjnlng of tennw, 
courts were built during 1881-91 proves that it is quickly surpassed her parent in importance: she 
by no means out of favour. kos oven usurped hor name. Ihe prescriptive 

Scarcely two courts in existence are identical in light of oontunes is of no avail against the hat of 

the people, and now probably 99 per 
CGUt, of til080 w|lO use tho word 
cmm . tennis refer to the youngar game, 

lll l l inirr..?! T 1 ! i Tnrr m Major Wingfield is gone rally credited 

TTTTTi iT-f 1 ep in tt with the invention of lttwn-tonnis 

i j ’ i i 5 iu 1874. and perhaps ho had more 

aH , , , S 3 to do with its Introduction than any 

,11,11 | ||| | | .] g | one olae. HIh ‘splmlrlstikd’ was a 

" T T T1 I I T "T1 Tt 1 —I- § com promise between tennis and bad- 

' ' 1 * * 111 I I j min ton, and ia principle—viz. hit- 

-*— ting a ball over a net into a space 

court marked out on a lawn—was identi- 
M with the lawn-tonnls of tho 
9 K*vi*t si o£ hazax& wic £ present day, but most of tlie details 

» , • ,0 „ H 40 P»r W been altered. .The tendency of 

rTfwfnnTni- i ■■ « ■■■ *.l. ., T,. ,ni the age in towarda mcrcusod pace in 

rinn of Tgiih1b Court : things, and luwu4eimin is no 

a, a, lest flsllery; 6,6, mwoud flallory ; c, c. doors; d, d, Arab gallary. A, marker's exception to the rulo. The nut 1ms 
box; B. banket Tor ball*; O, tlm grllln 5 D, tlio taiubuur; K, paaa Une; F, elm bo, bean lowered from 0 feet at the Bides 
lust gallery; G, cboso, a yard vowo Uum last gallery; H, Hot. and 4 feet in tho middle to 3 fuet 0 




Hazara w*c r 


all respects; the dimensions given below are there¬ 
fore taken from tho typical court in Mr Marshall's 
AunaU of Tennis. Tlio dedans and corridor are 
covered by a b1 oping wooden roof, 7 feet 2 inches 
from the Jloor, called the penthouse. The dedans, 
galleries, and grille are openings in tlio wall below 
the caves of tlie penthouse, 'rim net is 3 feet high 
at the centre, 5 feet at the Bides. The rocket con¬ 
sists of a strong hoop of ash tightly strung with 
black gut, with a wooden handle, the whole being 
2 feet 2 Inches long, ami weighing about 16 oh. 
The hall is made of woollen material covered with 
white cloth, and woiglu 24 ox. A set of bix dozen 
balls is in use at one time, and a sot will last fifty 
years or more if re-oovered and moulded into shape 
from time to time. 

The gamo mny be played by two or four players, j 
Tho server fitaodb any whore on the sc r vice side of 
the court and strikes the ball, so that it drops in 
1 the service-court after iirst touching the sido pent¬ 
house. Tho atrlker-out must return it over tho 
net either at tho volley or first bound. A player 
scores a stroke ( 1 ) when ho hits tho ball into a 
winning hazard, viz. dedans, gillie, or lost gallery 
on the hazard side; ( 2 ) when his opponent hits the 
ball into the net, out of oourt, or loses a ‘olmse . 1 
The latter term requires some explanation. ^Yhon 
a ball falls—to. touches the floor for the second 
time—on or between any of the lines marked across 
the court, or enters any of tho galleries except tlie 
winning gallery, the marker calls out ‘clnuso six , 1 
* second gallery, 1 better tlian two,’ according as it 


and 4 feet in the middle to 3 feet 0 
inches at the skies and 3 feet in tho 
middle. Tho balls havo become more lively, tho 
laokets more tightly strung. Tho lemill of those 
developments was to give the nei ver a groat advan¬ 
tage, and this lmd to bo obviated by bringing the 
Rorvicc-lluo nearer the net—from 20 feet to 21 
foot. 

The too tics of the game have altered no loss than 
tho implements. In early days play was con lined 
for the most part to tho back of tho court, thou it 



Flan of Lawfi-teiuitn Court. 


was found that a volley at tlio not was a deadly 
form of attack; but it is now gcnornlly recognised 
that both for the single and double game the 
bar vice-lino is tho strongest position to occupy, ub 
from hero it is easy to run forward to kill a ball by 
a ‘ smash,* or retreat when it is necessary to get 
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Tennessee, one of the central southern states 
of the Ainoricim Union, the twenty-ninth in urea 
and thirteenth in population, is 1BOT m u.s. 

situated in tile Mississippi Valley brj.it. uppinwit 
In 35°-—80° SO' N. Jak amt 8i° 37 — CompnuF. 

00* 28 f W. long. On tho N, are Virginia ami Ken¬ 
tucky, on the E. is North Carolina, on the S. are 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and on tho W. 
the Mississippi Blver separates it from Arkansas 
ami Missouri. Its mean length is 365 miles, its 
mean width 100 miles; area, 42,050 sq. m. 
Politically the state is divided Into East, Middle, 
ami West Tennessee, and these sections may 
rncloly servo us natural divisions in describing its 
snrfaco ntul physical diameter is ties, though the 
variety presented in topography, geology, soil, 
olinmto, ami the habits ami occupations of the 

^ repittflcnts the corresponding features of 
ales by which it is bordered. East Ton- 
nesaeo ex tonus from tho Unaka and Smoky Moun¬ 
tains, which form the eastern boundary of tho 
stuto, to tho crest of the Cumberland Plateau. 
It contains some of tho greatest ridges of tho 
Appalachian*, and abounds In magnificent scenery. 
Between the eastern ridges and the plateau 
stretches a valley region about 100 miles in width, 
broken by minor elevations and depressions* This 
valley slopes gradually from Ilia north toward the 
south, and lias an average elevation of about 1000 
feet. Along its western edge the plateau rises in | 
a bold Avail from 100 to 200 feet high, Tho table¬ 
land has a broad Hat top covorcd in places, espe¬ 
cially toward tho north, wlLli the mipori in posed 
ridges and peaks of the Cumberland Mountains. 
Its western edge has a ragged contour notched by 
mu nor mis ‘coves' ami valleys. Tho southern end 
is divided into two arms by a deep gorge with j 
perpendicular sides vising from 800 to 1000 feet 
above tho valley, Tho Scqnatchlo IUvor flows 
through this trough until, near the southern holder 
of the state, it is absorbed by tho Tennessee River, 
which, breaking through the eastern arm, follows 
tho valloy for n distance of (JO miles into Alabama, 
The river then turns, and breaking through the 
western arm re-enters the state after forming part | 
of tho boundary bo tween Alabama and Mississippi. 
Ho tween the Tennessee IUvor in Itsniorbliem course 
and tho Cumberland Mountains is Middle Ten¬ 
nessee, presenting a varied landscape of moun¬ 
tains. plains, hills, and valleys. It may bo 
described as an oxtenslvo elliptical basin sur¬ 
rounded by an elevated rim. iielwcon the Ton- 
ncftKUQ aiul Urn Mississippi rlvors ilea tho western 
division of tho state. Tho narrow valloy of the 
former river is skirted on the west by a ridge run¬ 
ning north and ternth across the state. Prom this 
divide a rolling plain slopes towaiils tho west, 
terminating in ft steep blull, beyond whioli are the 
alluvial bottom lands of the Mississippi. 

Nearly all tho geological periods are represented 
to a greater or ft lessor degree, front tho ancient 
mciamorphic rocks of the mountains in tho east 
to tho recent alluvium of tho Mississippi River 
bottom. Silurian deposits prodoniinaLe in tlw 
mountain-region and ill Hie valley of Middle 
Tennessee. Surrounding this valley are different 
groups of Carboniferous reeks, and in tho Cumber¬ 
land Plateau is a part of tho great Appalachian 
ccinlllold. The coal-measures occupy an area of 
5100 sq. m M and tho seams aro of exceptional thick¬ 
ness, It has licon estimated that tho available ] 
supply of bituminous coal is at least equal to that 
of rennsylvQuJn. West of tho Tcnnossoo Rivor 
broad strips of Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits | 
cross the state parallel to the alluvial bod of tho 
Mississippi. The deposits of iron ore in different 
]wm« or tho state are practically inexhaustible; 
copper and zino aro found, and tho beautiful marbles 


are widely celebrated. Several famous mineral 
springs are tho resorts of invalids, The soils of 
the Btoto are fertile, and the fores to of liard-wood 
timber constitute a great natural source of wealth. 

The climate is inild and delightful, but marked 
by variety, which is due to numerous causes arising 
from geographical position and topgraphy, The 
average length of time between Killing frosts Is 
200 days. Herbage Is often green throughout the 
year, and cattle generally graze during the winter 
months. Tho rainfall is ample, amounting to an 
average of 54 inches. The drainage of the state Is 
ultimately received by the Mississippi- The Cum¬ 
berland River- which enters tho state from Ken¬ 
tucky, flows about 150 miles through tho northern 
central part and then ro-ontera Kentucky, The 
Tenncssco (800 miles), the largest affluent of the 
Ohio, formed by the union of the Clinch and the 
Holsron, leaves tho stato Ami returns to it as lms 
already bacn described. 

Agriculture has been and still is the leading 
industry, but the mining of coal and iron and 
manufacturing are rapidly growing interests. All 
the cereals nml fmits of the temperate zone flourish 
in Tennessee. The staple crop are com, cotton, 
hemp, tobacco, and pea-nuts. The principal cotton 
districts aro in the south-western corner of tlio 
state aiul in tlio sou thorn part of the central basin. 
Stock-raising is extensively carried on. The pro¬ 
duction of pig-iron luis greatly increased, and the ' 
number of factories for employing tho raw material 
in the manufacture of machinery, agricultural 
implements, &c. has been proportionately aug¬ 
mented. There are also many cotton, woollen, 
flour, and paper mills, besides tobacco-factories ana 
potteries. Yvltlrin tho limit* of tho state there are 
about 2700 miles of railroad. 

Tennessee contains ninety-six counties, end re¬ 
turns ten members to congress. The most im¬ 
portant towns are Niudivilla, tho oapital and 
largest city, A fain phi*, Chattanooga, and Knox¬ 
ville. The state Jias a goad systom of public 
schools, with normal school instruction afforded 
from tho proceeds of tho Poabody fund, and there 
are many excellent private schools. The Vander¬ 
bilt University Is at Nashville, and there am over 
twenty collegiate institutions in the state. The 
Arab permanent settlement was made on the Ten¬ 
nessee lUver, about 80 miles from the present 
site of Knoxville, in 1750. The early settlers asked 
awl received the protection of North Carolina in 
1770, and their territory was known as Washington 
county. Ill 1785 they organised the state of 
Franklin, and continued to dispute their rights 
with North Carolina till 1780, when the territory 
wo# ceded to tho United States. In the following 
year territorial government was established, and 
In 1700 Tennessee boeauio a state. It was the Inst 
of tho sou thorn states to secede In 1801, and the 
first to re-enter tho Union in I860, Pop. (1800) 
105,002; (1850) 1,002,717 J (1880) 1,542,350 (403,528 
coloured) j (1800) 1,707,518 (434,300 coloured). 

Boo Histories by Ramsey (Philn, 1860b Carpenter 
(Philo. 1808), end Phohui (Boston, 1880k and Thru* 
ton's Antiquities of Tennessee (Gin. 1800). 

Tcunlcl, John, caricaturist, was bom in 
London in 1820. A self-trained artist?, he was 
selected lu 1845 In competition to paint one of tlio 
frescoes—Drydon’s *St Cecilia 1 —in the Houses of 
Parliament. But to tho a public he is known not 
os painter, but os book-illustrator, and chiefly ns 
tho cartoonist of Punch . Ho joined its staff in 
1851, and year after year since Leech's death 
produced tho principal weekly political, cartoons 
for Punchy which am potable not loss for thoit 
pathos than for their wit, hnniour, and skilful' 
draughtmnunship. His Illustrations to Alice' fu 
Wonderland oml Tht'ough the Looki^gluss are 
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look back as liis Anmis Mirabilis? This year, at 
least, iu succession to Wordsworth, brought liim 
the lanrcateship; and in this foil the publication 
of In Mem oriam, that elegiac treasury bi Minch 
the poet has stored the grief and the meditation of 
many years after his friend’s (loath; a series of 
lyrics which in pathos, melody, range of thought 
and depth of fearing may stand with the Canxontcro 
of Pet lurch ami the ftonnets of Sliakespoaro. Hut 
that early widowhood of loro was now happilj' 
closed (Juno 13) by tho marriage—to which tho 
poet, and wo with him, may wo not add ? owe so 
much—with Emily Sell wood, in Shiplako Churoh, 
Oxfordshire. 

Tennyson and hie wife now settled at Twicken¬ 
ham. In 1851 they went through tho Hiviern to 
Florence, returning by Milan. In 1852 Hftllam, 
his oldest boh, was born; the great funeral Ode 
upon Wellington was written. JJy the close of 
1853 the passion for Ids old country lifn, freedom 
ami peace, and fair English scenery, carried him to 
Famngfovd in Freshwater. There Lionel was 
horn (1854); and there, with Sir John Simoon as 
his highly priced neighbour, and frequent brief 
journeys Interspersed, Tennyson lived uninter¬ 
ruptedly till 1870; having built nieanwhilo a 
house far summer and autumn resilience f Aid- 
worth), high up on tho favthor side of Black- 
down by Hftfllemqro; at onco nearer London, and 
farther from that intrusion which is one of tho pen¬ 
alties paid for fame. Some of these journeys may 
bo recorded i they form no unimportant part of a 


Jinoch Arden and Aylmer's Field of 1804. # Tho 
poet's power had readied full maturity; m& art 
was perfect He now took up seriously that Collie 
legend which, lucking adequate Teutonic nuiloHid, 
England for eight centuries has welcomed as her 
national opic—our old .Arthurian story, to which ho 
had preluded already by a few beautiful sketches; 
and in 1850 appeared tho first four of the twolvo 
Idylls of the King l completed by instalments in 
1870, 1872, 1885. 

Spread thus over moro than a quarter of a 
century, this is the poot’s most important, prob¬ 
ably l!is greatest work. Space fails bore to do 
more than indicate tho misty, much-debated origin, 
and development of tho romance of .Arthur. At 
first tho real Prince, or Cwlodlg, defeating his foes 
in tho old Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde, perhaps 
about 500 A.n. ; his iiguro then goes through 
somo conturics of obscurity, reappearing by tho 
middle of the 12th, first as a European connucror 
iu Geoffrey of Monmouth \ bJicn presently in his 
mythical aspect, possibly confused with somo 
pagan dlvino hero, hon\ of the lloiuid Table; 
liuiiUy iniBsiug to Avalon, rexfutitrits, From Unit 
time the tale spread liko wild lire over Europe, 
and soon after 1200 Arthur's nauio and deeds wuro 


of tho Qrail (seo note at cml of this article). 
Malory lastly, that 'most unintelligent compiler 1 


Highlands, tafia and Iona (1853); Inveraray (1858). 
to visit the Duke of Argyll, another muoh-valued 
friend; Portugal (180D)j Cornwall (1800); tho 
Pyrenees again (1801); Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
(1802): Weimar and Dresden (1805); Dartmoor 
ami Balcombo (1867); North Woles (I860). 

Lyrical poetry pure—free from divergence down 
those *two byways 1 (as Schiller named them), tho 
didactic and the rhetorical—in perhaps ovary one 
of its forms, had been now sot forth by tho poet: 
the lyric of melody, of passion, of description, of 
travel, of incident, of reflection; the ballad, tbo 
personal song, tho elegy, the national odo. And 
the idyll—* that little picture 5 whioh has a natural 
but nob exclusive affinity with country Hfo and 
narrative gently suffused with passion—was also 
included. It remained for tho poet to carry 
further these modes of song, and to add in par¬ 
ticular the drama proper, with tho humorous 
monodramatlo presentation of character iu rustic 
forms of spe ech, 

In Maud: a Monodi'cima (1835), Tennyson has 
given to the personal lyrio (for In Memorictm f 
strictly speaking, is elegiac in movement) its 
decpeRt and widest extension. As with Hamlet, 
a taint of mental distraction is Bupposcd to aflbct 
the narrator and hero of the drama; leading him 
to ovcr-colonr, through the light of personal feel¬ 
ing, liis pictures of the world about him, the 
politics and manners of tho time; whilst the satuo 
stress of nature has raised the Bongs whioh mint 
bis love-story, in its triumph and its doBpair, to 


Jms attempted no such scheme as that presented 
by Maud ; and the poem may perhaps in popular 
estimate have suffered the penalty which thoroughly 
original treatment seldom escapes. 

Aa Maud extends* the domain of TemWflouB 
lyrical work in depth of feeling, variety or sub¬ 
ject, and area traversed by the narrative, so that 
•email picture,’ the idyll, opic uml historic, tale 
and character-picture, was treated by him hence¬ 
forth. To this enlargement witness first the 


freely in the manner of his day, the MoHe Danhvr 
(published by Caxtoti i486); wlioneo Tennyson 
lias taken, again vanning them, most of Ills 
legends i that of Gorafub and Enid, from Liulv 
G. Guest’s admirable translation of tho Welsh 
Jtfn&iwopi, being tbo clriof exception. 

Picturesque as tho old story however became, 
throughout Its many modifications of five cen¬ 
turies and more, it could hardly have been lifted 
above a poetic-antiquarian intorcst for English¬ 
men goncmlly, were its oarly tone and qnality mid 
ad ventures repeated in modoru verso, however 
skilful, This difficulty lias been felt before with 
regard to our own and other nicdhcval romances. 
Ariosto by skilful serio-comic treatment gave a 
vitality which is now well-nigh exhausted to the 
logonda of Charles. Spenser turned Arthur and his 
knights into an allegory, with constant allusion to 
Elizabethan times* Ami filmllavly that 
audendi poiestets which Iloraco with almolnte right 
claimed for tho poet 1ms been evory where exorcised 
by Tonnyson in tho Idylls. Throughout they are 
interfused with tho vital atm obi ill ere of the Vic¬ 
torian ago; and by no other mouo could the king 
return, as it were, and live again in the hearts and 
souls of men. The fitness of this great change, 
which presents Arthur not as noble, guilty, and 
repentant, bub as nobio, blameless, solf-rostralned, 
and far-sighted, is of coureo fairly debutcahlo. 
Tennyson lias throughout imaged the king ub ho 
appoared to the old Welsh historian: 'God has 
not made, slnco Adam was, the man more perfect 
than Arthur.* Nor is it cosy to boo how tho 
needful central figure for the Arthurian opic, as 
imagined in its unity by Tennyson, a figure at 
once human and idaal, could otherwbso have been 
presented; although whether in bis picture the 
dolicftto balance 1ms or 1ms not been kept may 
perhaps long remain a fit subject for critical decla¬ 
mation. 

The noble Dedication (as indeed was already 
yoted iu the prelude to tho Morlt cVArthur of 
: 1842) sots forth the main underlying intention of 
I tho Idylls , They are a ' now-old ’ tale, 1 shadowing 
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back a sovcvg stroke of tho opponent or return a 
•lob/ Tlio game is usually played on grass, tho 
lines being marked out with 1 whiting i* but 
asphalt, cinders, and various other substances 
have boon tried, anil covered courts with wooden 
floors enable it to bo plnyod in wot wealhor. 
Tho racket should weigh from 14 to 15 oz, ; for 
ladies, 124 to 134 oz, Tho balls are modo of hollow 
India-rubber, covered with white cloth, and weigh 
2 oz. 

All legislation relating to tho game is now in 
tho lianas of tho Lawn-tennis Association. Tho 
inner court, 27 feet wide, is used for tho single 
game, tho 36-foet court whon four are playing. 

BqbIcIob tho volume In tho Badminton Library by J. M. 
and 0. G. Hoathcoto. there arc works on tennis by Julian 
Marshall (1878 and 1880) and othors. 

Teimyfloii' Alfred, Baron. An attempt 
to sketch the career of a poot happily still among 
m must necessarily ho partial cdpyrfgia lew in u.s. 
and incoinpleto, Detailed eviti- ■* j. a Lippinwtt 
cism of Ills work, oven if adequate Comiw. 

E owor for a task bo largo were present, would ho 
era out of place, But for some such glances of 
its quality os one may catch of the beauty of tho 
liiiutflcapo whon passing a window—seen ]>er Iran- 
sennam , os the picturesque old phrase has It—the 
writer hopes ho may obtain pardon. 

Space also forbids hero any complete biblio¬ 
graphy, either of Lord Tennyson's own poetry, of 
the many translations from it in European 
languages, or of the endless pages which have 
been published in the way of criticism or narration 
of the facts of personal history. For tho latter 
tho writer is partly indebted to the volumes of Mr 
AV. E. AVooo (1881), and Mr II. Van Dyke (2d 
ed. 1801), but In a much larger dogreo to authori- 
tntlvo sources. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was barn on August 0, 
1800, at Somersby. a Iittlo village among the wolds 
of Mid-Lincolnshire; rector of which was tho 
poet’s father, Dr George Clayton Tennyson j his 


shire family* Dr Tennyson wan a man of marked 
physical sbrongth and stature; accomplished in 
line Art, music especially, and In language; in 
temperament imaginative, verging at tunes upon 
gloom. Those conditions, more or less, reappeared 
in his family. Johnson's pretty phrase about his 
own college, ' a nest of singing ntrda/ might bo 
applied to the Somershy parsonage. Alfred was 
third of seven sons j amongst whom Ilia two eldor 
broth ora, Frederick and Charles, became notable 
as poets. Frederick Tennyson in 1864 published 
Days and Hours; in 1800, tho Idea qf Grctec ; In 
1801, Daphne ami other Poems. A notice of 
Charles (Tennyson) Turner will be found in its 
place. To tho latter Alfred was devoted with a 
child’s warm love ami reverence, which break forth 
tondorly in tho /n Mom or turn, and later in tho Mid¬ 
night of June 30, 1870. Charles, whilst both wore 
little, f gave him a slate, and bade him write some 
versos about the flowers in tho garden. 1 Tho slate 
was soon covered; Charles Tead tho lines, and 
gave them back with a 'Yea, you can write.’ 
Borne ten years later, Pooms by Two Brothers (1820) 
witnessed to that profound early union of heart 
and soul between Charles ami Alfred. Of this 
little book it will bo enough to say that It shows, 
even if iinitativcly and iinmatuiely, wide range in 
subject and varied command of metro, Already in 
fuoto, at tliirteon or fonrtoon, Alfred Imd written a 
long epic, of which Dr Tennyson, an excellent and 
well-read scholar, said i • If that hoy dies, one of 
onr greatest wieta will have gano;' a gatenud 
prophocy tho fulfilment of which perhaps justifies 
its preservation. Byron at tins time was tho 
leading modern favourite of tho brothers. At the 


fatAl news from Missolonghi (April 1824) tho 
world seemed at an end to Alfred, who, boylike, 
commemorated the event by carving upon a sand¬ 
stone rock —llyron is dead. 

As the landscape of AVarwickshho has been 
traced in Shakespeare’s early work, so in Tenny¬ 
son’s appears that of Lincolnshire j a county far 
mare picturesque than many fancy, in its great 
contrasts of lull and level, wold and fen. Here 
was bis earliest education through the most 
susceptible years of life. Near Soinersby is Louth, 
where tho brothers found their classical school; 
near also, Homcnstlo, where crow up meanwhile 
for Alfred the hopo of youth, the blessing and 
mainstay of after years. 

In October 1828 tho ‘two brothers’ joined 
Frederick at Trinity College, Cambridge, finding 
presently a group of friends among whom many 
fulfilled the promise of their Mayi J. Spedding, 
J. M. Kemble, AY. H. Brookfield, E. C. Trench, 
H. M. Mlines, 0. Motivate, II. Alford, E. Lushing- 
ton; and, above nil (October 1820), Arthur (born 
February 1811), eldest son to Henry Hallam, tho 
great historian. Early as he won lost (September 
1833), sufficient proof exists that tho commanding 
million cg which tlio youthful Arthur held over 
his most gifted contemporaries, in that golden day 
of English youth ; that tho pictures or the past 
and anticipations of tho future set forth by Tenny¬ 
son in the famous memorial poem—all wore fully 
justified by ]iis singular ability, by his depth ana 
tondomoBs of thought, by his beauty of nature. 
In this genial atmosphere Tennyson’s genius 
rapidly advanced. To this time belong The Lover's 
Tale (written 1827, published 1870), a blank verso 
rhapsody, and Timbnctoo, tho poem (also in blank 
verse) by which ho gained tho university prize of 
1820. Both pieces in gonaral colour and in shiglo 
phrases anticipate tho stylo by whlah Tennyson 
presently became (and remains) known to list 
lie has already left tho prelusive attempts of oariy 
yonthj ho has fairly found himself. After tho 


cousider Tennyson as promising fair to bo tho 
greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of our 
century.' 

His father’s dentil broke off Tennyson's Cam¬ 
bridge residence early in 1831. In tho autumn lie 
modo that visit to tlio Pyrenees recorded in tlio 
beautiful All along the valley . Me an limp Ilia 
first published volume, Poems, chiefly Lyrical. 
had appeared (1830). followed by a similar small 
series in 1833. 1 That greatest of persecutions, 

Silence/ has never been our poet’s fatci he was 
now pelted and p mi Bed, misjudged and rightly 
nudged—tlio common lot. But ho turned to profit 
rrioiul and enemy, dropping many less mature 
pieces, steadily studying ana practising an art In 
which supreme excellence is never dissociated from 
intensity of labour t poor, aiul under tho cloud of 
grief for tho friend who had passed away in Vienna, < 
•and beloved of tho gods/ To those nine years, 
spout partly in Lincolnshire, mostly In London, 
we owe many of liis most lovely lyrics; some, tho 
subjects of which were reworked or much expanded 
in Inter yoam, Together with the best of Ills 
earlier work, those were published in 1842. Hence¬ 
forth his place was secure. 1 He Is decidedly the 
first of our living poets/ wrote AYordswortli in 


first of our living poets/ wrote AYordswortli in 
1846, J aml I hopo will live to give the world still 
bettor things/ 

1847 brought The Princess : a Medley, or melo¬ 
drama, wo might say, written in blapk vorso, 
almost lyrical in ite musioj gay and fanciful <w. 
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on* own, an extract from tho last letter wliiali the 
poet received from his old friend Hobart Browning 
may bo here added i 

* 20 Db VfRE-OAllDGNS, a U0 1880 

Aly deau Tennyson— To-morrow is your birth¬ 
day—Indeed a memorable one. Lot mo 3ay I associ¬ 
ate myself with the universal pride of our country 
in your glory* and in its hope that for many and 
many a year wo may have your very self among us 
—secure that your poetry will be a wonder and 
delight to all those appointed to come after. And 
for my own part, let ino further say, I Jiavo loved 
you dearly. May God bless you and yours.' 

Note upon the Holy Grail. —This talo, by far the most 
singular of the IdylU t has bson recently investigated by 
Nr A. Nutt in Jila Studies (1983)* and by Profa^or Rhys 
in his Arthurian Legend (1001). Briefly, it does not 
seem to have been pieced In the Aftliae cycle before about 
1100 j appearing first In the Qonto tlei Qraal of Chreattan 
do Troyes, founded unquestionably on far earlier lost 
traditions. In this romance Perceval is the hero of the 
Quest, but presents no spiritual Ideal; nor are the tlireo 
original * talismans’ of tlm Grail (sword, lance, and oup) 
connected definitely (so fnr as Cb rest ion’s un finish od tale 
goes] with Christian symbolism. Bo also In tho Mabinogi, 

■ wlif ch la much indebted to Question. Presently, however, 
another romaiica, th« Qucste, makes Galahad tho hero; 

tnl 
C 

house at Glastonbury prepares the Eucharist; the lloly 
Child enters the wafer, tlio hands of Christ unseen glvo 
the sacrament, Joseph interprets tlio Grail us the dlsli 
used at the Laut Supper, and Galahad dies. 

The great contemporary farzlwt, by 'Wolfram of 
Eacliinbaob (whencesoever derived), runs a combo too 
different from the above romances to requiro uotioe 
boro. 

Two legends seem to be combined in tho romance bo- 


hardly any tail j tho adult mules liava long 
ennineBj the young have strong whito spines In 
liueB along the back, bub these ore afterwards lost, 



humo became the spear of Longinus) belong to priiuitivo 


qucntly occurring magical cauldron; probably (according 
to Rhys) that which Taliewfn «a»g was fotohed fixmi 

Lrvttl nf Hai\m W Avfchtv* TWoft « __ 
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with Olinstlnii symbolism and mysticism. This traps, 
formation . t . was hastened later by the perception tlmt 
it was a fitting vehicle for certain moral and spiritual 
ltteM' (Nutt, p, 227). Thus, for Porodur (tho Perceval 
nf Franco) Was substituted Galahad, witli 4 fresh adven¬ 
tures intended to glorify physical ahnfltity I , to whloh tho 
originnl hero made no pretensions. 

Careful readers may detect %omo slight vestige of those 
cmioiis transformations In tho poot’u Grail idyll. But 
tho splendid mystery of Peroivale’B Vision is ell hla own. 
[Nov*.—Thh article was written heroin tho death of Lord 

Tmihii/tn nr HiUviwKli .... «-1 .a .An. . *. .*?'*.** 
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outhoiv the article la left mi slewed.] 

Tenor, in Mtisio, ia the %faei adult male cheat 
vnico (sea Voice, p. 501). The tenor clof (a C clef 
ou the fourth line of the *tavo) is now Httlo used, 
the music being usually written au ootavo iihovo 
its real pitch, on tho treble clef. In early church 
music tlio tenor ]>art was the nioloily. 

TiillOSi or Tixo, n Greek island in tlio Aielii- 
pelngo (q.v.), belonging to the Cyclades, is is 
mile* long, 70 sif. m. m urea, and has a nop. of 
l«,SqS. Ilie enpital, Tenos, on tlio south const, 
has !H)S3 uiluibitants. ' 

Tcnvcc (Centetes), a genua of Insect! vora. 
represented by one species m eeanitattu), which 
is muieteil to Mod,™,-, Bourbon, aiufM a „ri! 
S??* iV sectivore * Measuring I 

from 12 to 16i inches in length; and it i* probably 
tho most prolific of mammals, since as many cm 
tw^y-one young are noid to have beenbrought 
lorfch at a birth. The body js squats there is 


Tenrco [Ccnteles ecunUatin ). 

It feeds oliiefly on earthworms, and Is said to 
become don»ant during the hot test part of the 
year. 

Tent (Lat. tcnlits * 1 stretched, 1 from laulcrc). 
Tents have been used since very early tlmeH hh an 
advance upon cave-dwellings, especially amongst 
nomadic tribes. Tho skins of animals, or leaves, or 
bark formed tho earliest coverings, textile fabrics 
being substituted os civilisation advanced. Bible 
patriarchs always dwelt in tents, probably innch 
the same as tho modem Arab tents, which aro 
largo structures, very mdo in form and of small 
height* but covering ft comidciablu area. Tho 
covering is felted goftt-sklns, Tlio Jewish Tabor- 
naclo was a largo tent. and had a covering of rams’- 
sklnu and badgers’-sKina (new translation, seal¬ 
skins), Tho Nineveh sculptures show the tout of 
King Sennacherib, like modem tents supported by 
ropes, Tho manufacture of goatskin tents was 
an established industry in tho Llmc.of St Haul, who 
took part in it Tho early Greek tents were made 
of skins, ciioh accommodating two soldleis. Alex¬ 
ander the Groat is said to lmve had a pavilion of 
extraordinary magnificence. Its roof, one mass of 
gilded embroidery, wft* sustained by eight Pinal's 
covered with gold. In tho centra was tho royal 
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tompomiy edifice. Thu Roman tent was made of 
canvas or some suali material, supported by two 
upright poets carrying a ridgo pole. Each held 
ten soldiers with llielr decanus or corporAl. In 
Persia many tribes live entirely in hemispherical 
felt tents much decorated ami with handsome 
door banmngs. Chinese tents iito usually of 
matting, of gieafc aijjo, and often very comfortable, 
jtlio American Indians’ wigwam Is a conical tent of 
bark, mats, or skins on i>o1gb ; and the no-called 
"' l fl Warns in which tho thousand delegates of omi 
°f tlm American political patties somotlmoB meet. 

aft uv riilnciMr. lii/Vi _ _ . «_. _ . * 
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as at Cmcngo in lbflflj are simply enormous tents, 
llie tents of Gy my tcnt-dwollcis are stretched on 
rods Lent into hoop shape. Like canoeing and 
caiftvaiiiiigj camping out in touts is ft popular 
w Sy.°f holidaying for healthy young men not un¬ 
willing to rough It a little • soe Lowmh^, Gmsu 
roifo and how to use tkom (181)0); MacdoncU, 
Cmnputff Oat ( 1802 ). 

Except in ti apical or very inclement climates 
touts aro not earned by European nnnics now in 
any Jaigc numfjers. Troops aro billeted in vll- 
laRea or bivouacked. A few tents for tho senior 
gutu-ds and luwpitalH avo pvo- 
\ided m the equipment of British troops operating 
in Europe, and in peace nmnoauvren a sufficient 
nnmW ».provided for all ronks. In India too 
thfa provision is always made, Tho European 
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Son bo at war with Soul;' tha individual con* 
ficlonoo with its innate aim towards truth and 
purity; its temptations* falls, ami conquests; its 
llnal victory, discovered only in tha into lifo which 
follows our brief breathing ernoco upon earth. 
This inward conflict is displayed undov the gulso 
of the logoml how Arthur, through the Bound 
Table (that, late medircvnl piotuTO of imagined 
cliivaliy ), the knights and ladies of the oomt, trios 
to lead a crusade on behalf of a perfect civilised 
Christian state; how also, through the sins aiul 
selfishness o I his folio worn, tho fair Utopia is hem 
never realised. It is a talo, not a mero allegory, 
although flllegovy be occasionally introduced; the 
persons, cooli in turn, are tho mixed human char¬ 
acters of n.11 times, whilst ono clearly defined 

S iuklltv (leaves some bias ov aim which dominates 
10 lifo of each, working evil or good for himself 
and Ills follow-oroaturcs. Jealousy marks Go mint; 
woman’s lmtgauffering patience, Enid; in Eluine 
we have puro passionate devotion, oast away by 
Lancelot in favour of guilty love for Guinevere; 
in 1’ovolvalo and Galahad, ideals of a devoted 
holhicfls, souls of whom tho world is nob worthy, 
and who lusvo little place in its struggles, yet 
whose example the world could not afford to miss. 
But wo narrow and harden by such definitions 
tho rloh flexible vitality of Tennyson’s Titlnuio 
picture, with its ondloss touches of light and 
shadow, its breadth and lilierallty of varied palpi¬ 
tating colourj tho modulations (to take itnothor 
figure) through every koy of passion and diameter, 
tho over-present yob over-appropriate melody of 
tho niotre. But, more fortunate than the musician, 
the score of the poet's symphonies is not only in 
the vendor's lianas, but, according to his faculty, 
lie may reproduce the music for hunsolf t 

Hewl inftlaltGB rto sweet, but those uuhcanl 
Aie awcotor. 


Arthur. roe quondam, irnguofut urua (as wo may 
believo) for many generations, has been bhnu sot 
before us in our British epic. Small, however, is 
tlioolomenb of probable fact in that anoioub legend. 
It was hence, perhaps, natural that a poet- 


lauroato, who, like his great pradeocBBor, feels for 
England 'ns a lover or a child,' should attempt to 
deal with tiro roalltUra of our magnificent history, 
Add that in many pieces, monodmnmtio in form, 
Tennyson has shown brilliant power to create 
character, seriously presented or with admirable 
humour, ami that lie has also been ever bold to 
enlarge the bounds of his art, Thus three plays, 
spread lu subject over soma four centuries, luira 
boon the result— Qiteon Mary (187fi), llarold 
(1877). Backet (1884). And with Lhoso, certain 
leas important dramas may bo named; Tho Cup. 
founded on a Groeao-Ilomaii tale; The ProjHiso of 
May, a nuKlorn domostio pieco; Tho Foresters 
(181)2), tho poet’s own version of the Robin Hood 
logoncl. 

Dmmatio art is, however, hampered by many 
paouliar laws and limitations j nor is the close air 
of modern civilisation favourable as that of tho 
lfltli and 17th centuries to the poetical drama, 
Nor, again, doos the highest gift lor character or 
incident-drawing carry with it necessarily tho 
powor to put incident into dlaloguo, or to make tho 
most of dramatic situations suitable to the theatre. 
Even Scott, with his Shakespearian invention, and 
also ominontly ofleotivo when tho persons in his 
novels speak together, yot failed when lie attempted 
tlio stage; nor can Goethe or Byron be credited 
with better success. And, similarly, no play of 
Tennyson’s hitherto acted (unless with exception 
of The Cup) has (in England, at least) reached 
definite popular acceptance. The time, in truth, 
to estimate their spectacular value luia not yet 


arrived. But that they form a noble contribution 
to our history may, we hold, he considered certain, 
A few more volumes, idylls, lyrics, ballads, re¬ 
main (1880, 1885, 1880, 1880, 1600). Compared 
with much of Toimyson's earlier work, these, iu 
general, reveal a more mature and corLain art, 
a greatly wider range. IIistory (mostly English) j 



and soicnoe—nil, with other * fresh fielder which we 
have not space to name, are included. The more 
dccovatively imagined. avt, frequent in the post’s 
youthful veise, has new, by natural law, given 
place to art, not less finished, lmt deeper, often 
darker, in thought. If, compared with In Memo- 
Ham, a gloomior scepticism is allowed to speak, 
faith reaches a Bwccter and surer creed. Titiau, in 
a word (and our last), has made way for Rem¬ 
brandt. 

A few personal notes, however, must bo added. 
Before advancing years restrained, without seri¬ 
ously injuring, his activity, Tennyson, hi 1870, 
once more visited the fyrenoea; lu J878, Ireland; 
1882. Lombardy; 1883, Copenhagen; 1887, St 
Davids and the Channel Islands: 1801, Devon¬ 
shire.—The losses and the gains of prolonged life 
he has been called on to experience. Beside many 
among the band of earlier friend a, hi a brother 
Charles was taken in 1870; his younger son 
Lionol, after an honourable career in tho public 
aorvico, lu 1880. Qallam, the elder, married 
Audrey Boyle, grand-daughter to Admiral Hon. 
Sir Courtney Boyle, one of Nolsnn’s captains, iu 
1884. And several children of tho brothers renew 
the charm and sunshine of youth to Aldworth and 
Farringfonl. 

Lastly* hi 1884 Her Majesty, ever gracious, re¬ 
cognising ovou more thou confer ring honour, 
created a barony of the United Kingdom by the 
stylo of Tennyson of freshwater and Aid worth, in, 
favour of her poot-laurcato. 

Tor detailed criticism, this, we have sold, is 
neither tho place nor biro time. Natural it is, 
indeed, to ask what, whon a century ov more 1ms 
gone by, will bo Tennyson's rank in the hierarchy 
of Parnofiaufl ? But of blue 1 tiro days to come will 
be tho wisest witnesses/ Even were it possible 
now to estimate tho absolute value of his whole 
work, two weighty and inevitable determinants of 
future famo are absolutely beyond foresight— 
namely, What near successors any man is fated to 
find—the question, whether or not, as Dante 
observed, a Giotto shall follow a Clmabue, and 
' have the cry ’ and obscure Ids famo And what 
will be the o arc or (upward or downward, folly 
alone Would allect to decide) of a the world’s 
civilisation. Sumo alight general hint, however, 
as renting on grounds which no ono fs likoly to 
dispute, may bo risked in regard to Tennyson's 
general relation to his five groat British predeces¬ 
sors during tho first half of the century—.Scott, 
Byron, Keats, Sholley, 'Wordsworth—remember¬ 
ing also that among these only tho first and the 
last reached the r mozxo del cummin di nostra 
vita.' And this suggestion wo shall express after 
the terms employed by the groat critic Quintilian 
when giving his reasons to place Virgil at the 
head of Larin poetry. If them bo certain gifts of 
gonitis whoroin Lord Tennyson yiolds to those 
illustrious contemporaries of his youth, each In Ida 
turn, it is beyond qnealidn that during his many 
years he has written with more constant, more 
equal cura at dilipenttu; that his mastery of hie 
sublime art has been more perfect; that in raqge 
and command of yariod subject ho has hpon nn* 
equalled.—But, to dose with bettor words thou 
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in Scotland. Modern Soots law distinguiflhea 
befcweon the property e* AwjijMHii «t<fa <rf loud 
imd the superiority ov directing, the 

chief incident of which ft the feu-duty iwW l»y 
Ml. On alienation of the laud or death ol the 
vassal forme wo used implying consent or .recog¬ 
nition W the wperior, and caaualbies or additional 
mymente were made on sunk occo»u>n*. These 
forms and the cndleBs creation of subordinate 
feudal rights tended to complicate the wlwle system 
of conveyancing; hut the Jaw has been groatly 
simplified by recent statutes (see Conveyancing j. 
In Ireland the English, law displaced and abol¬ 
ished tho enstoma of the Celtic tribes; out tho 
country never was thoroughly foiulalttCU, multho 
peasant totnets have always been hostile to Euglwh 
notions of freo trmle in land (sco Land Laws )• 
In the United States (except LouwUttiM and In 
those British colonies which have been formed in 
countries previously nnsettl«l tlw Eugileh Jaw ot 
tenure levies the historical ba*i* of the local law j 
bafc in a new country there are of cmii'se neither 
lords nor vAss&la, aim the phrases of the feudal law 
<mly serve to remind us that land is and always 
must be held under some governing authority, arid 
on such terms os legislators may imi wbc upon tlw 
owners and cultivators* 

For the cfirly history of tenure, see Coulougea, Origin 

^ ® as. 

{risk Land Lam * For ourioua tenures on quaint and 
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Xrf8B- i*ana *Lam+ ror ounaua v» «iuut,*w 

Trtonly T\ouvUml cowUticmB, wwh a* IwarloB ft sUvor M 
and baflln a« often ns the king might visit the lands 
wanted, tco Thomas Blount, Xncihui and Joculrn r 
Tenures (1070; now ad, 1816). Fop * comiwHsnn of 
modern fomw of tenure, Cltffa Ledlc, Land Sytteni*, imd 
tfie Cbbdou Club 23s© jn umy bo man tinned. Sco also 
tlio Aitloles BiAircir, Chaster, Comiow, Feu, Feud* 
AliISU, FbbUholp, Aft 

Tcoctilll (Mexican, lit. 'Iioiibo of a god'h tho 
jjiuno given to tho temples of the aborigines or 
Mexico, of which many still remain in ft more ov 
Jgjjs perfect state. They wora built In tlm form of 
four-sided pyramids, and consisted for the most | 
part of two, three, ov moitf stoilcs or termccs, 
with Clio temple, piopurly so called, placed on a 
platform on tha flUJiinrifc In some cases they 
were natural hills, faced with layers of stone, 
adobe, plaster, Tho hugest and most cele¬ 
brated fe tho pyramid of CholuU, measuring 1440 
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from btiflo to summit. Tho temples on their Bum- 
mlt are sometimes omaiiumtucl with haa-roilera and 
liioi'oglyi'lilo tablets. Tlio i.vaemling aiiuttmtion 
eives tlie etovatlou of a birgo toocalli of him ki«« 

St fftltsnquo (q.v.). Not unlike tho tepeallw are 
the palaces of tbo Azteo ldngfl or chiefs. bco 
Miotico. 

Tr.Allr. a ten of Maxloo, in tlw state of Jallseoi 
in a fertile upland vallo/i 80 miles IS, by &. of fenn 
Bins. H# 25,000 Inhabitants are, largely omploycd 
in tbo numerous neighbouring mines. 

I Tcplitz. a ivatorinR-ploco of BoUmnlft. is 
eituateil in a beautiful valley near tlio JiweWrgo, 

SO miles N\V. ol Leltniorltz ly mil. Tho baths 
are supplied from about ft doacn hot alkalo-aflliuo 
anrinpa, ara taken exceedingly hot, and have ftveafc 
virtue in restoring poison* afflicted with gout* 

1 lieumatimil, &a. One ot tho fjjmngB iu nurd ulwo 
fur drinking. Pop, of Toplifo with fcWiibmii, 
10.7S0. Boine 7000 porsoim uro tho bafclm yearly, 
besides a much larger jjmnboi' of more vlsitow. 

Tcramo (anc. Jntci'ftmna), a town of Italy, 
the capital of a province (see Vol. VI. p. W)» on 
ilie Tovdino, B4 inilos B. of Ancona Ivy a alienb 
braiKrb-linCs It« eatliodml (13 05 ] has boon modern- | 
ised, Pop. 8050. 

Xeraphlm, a Hcbvow word of m new tain deri¬ 
vation, denotiiig a certain kind of iniagou, idolH. 
or iiomeholii gods, of a human Bguw, MRoeiuted 
with divination, and commonly used in bho popular 
worship, The porfswidch Rachel stole are called 
toi-fiphmi, mid Sanl'a diuigbtei* Mjeliol placed1ft 
tcraph in David's bed to conceal hie flight. IWa 
vonpmbion for teraplilm llouriBhecl slue by side 
with the worship of Jehovah, though condemned 
by the prophets. Tho word in tlio Authonwjd 
Vendon is sometimcB simply tvoKupviM, «nm- 
tiineH variously 1 'cndered by idols, idolatry. 

See InotATUY. 

Teratology, the study of innlformatJona or 
abnormal growths, animal or vegetable. Those of 

1TJ 


Tii q 90 of the voce table world foini port of tho sub¬ 
ject of Vegetable Pathology, which deals with the 
dfoeftm of plants (see that sub-hending under 
Pla^TB, special articles such as Anouiiy, &c.). 
and with excrsaccnces caused by animals anti 
parasites (see Ukdeguah, GAIJ.-fi.y, Galm. 
See, ; also Bonma AmhUAls), Under thin Jiend 
coma also ajbuouiuil farms like four-leaved elovcv, 
&c. as well ns changes in the form of plants 
1 >t ought about by the skill of pardoners and agri¬ 
culturists—such as the bulbous modification of the 
roots of turnips, the development of suoh a growth 
ns cauliflower, the production of double-flowering 
plants, and the me tumor phosis of orgium. See 
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Teocelli at Palenque. 

feet each way, and 277 m height; it is much de¬ 
faced, and t he temple on its summit has been 
removed. The tcOoaJlis in Yucatan are in far 
better preservation l they arc not generally built 
in terraces, but rim at ab angle of 45° to the level 
of tlic platform, with an unbrokeu series of steps 


HVuIUD, MOBPnObOOY, anti VAIUATtON • tho 
Articles on Jlowem that liuvo been bo developed— - 
CociKSCOMu, Dahma, IlOBu, | the ImndbookR 
of morphological and pliysiological botany, but 
dfipGciafjy Musters, Vendable Teratology (llftv 
Society, 1890), Peniig, l^unzmderatoloffie (1800), 
And Dareste, RAckcrches anr let Production, arlt* 
Jkiclti des Monslrcsitds (2d ed. 1801). 

tOfbnrg, GehAUP, painter, wiu bom at Zwolle 
in 1008, studied first under bis fatliw, Ucrard 
(1584-1002), and afterwards visited Italy nml 
Eaol&nd, at Mttustw during the congress of 
1046, and later at Madvhl On his return ho 
settled at Deventer, whom ho became bprgo- 
muster, and died 8th December ]68L. Tho elegant 
life of his time, vritli its superfine manners and 
splendid costume, found in Terlmvg on admir- 
ftblo painter. Tl\e central llguro in many of his 
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tents generally used aro tbreo in number i tho 
hospital w arquec, dimensions 80 foot long. 15 
feeb broad, and 15 foot high; sides, 5 foot nigh; 
1ms two polos i weighs in its valise with poles, 
four large tiud ISO small pins, and two mallets 

—512 lb. dry, 000 lb. wot. It accommodates ton 
Biok in beds or sixteen without Tho aironlur 
bell-tent has a diameter at the base of 12J 
foot, and is 10 foot high, taking sixteen men, 
and weighs about 74 lb. dry, 00 web. Tho pole is 
in two pieces like those or the hospital marquee, 
and ferby^two pins with two mallets go with 
cacti tent. Doth these touts may bo iloorod with 
wood or tarpaulin, and if the intorior is dug out 
are much more commodious. They aro made of 
sail canvas. The lento cVabri, or shelter tent , con¬ 
sists of two sheets, two poles, cuid seven pins; 
weighs U lb. dry, 10 lb. wot/ and takes two or 
three men lying down. Each conies a port of the 
to»b They wero used iu tho Nilo expedition of 
1884. In India a largo double-roofed square tout 
is always nauil, tho uppor roof projeatfug bo as to 
form verandas. The sides are vertical and 6 feeb 
high, kept rigid by abort poles, and there is ono 
large polo in tho centra. Each accommodates 
sixteen soldiers or twolve sick, Tho Durbar 
tents of the Indian government are very largo and 
beautifully made. Those used by the government 
oinoials aro also muoh more commodious tliau 
ordinary tents. 

TCJltaClllltO&a genus of am minted tapering 
shells, found abundantly in Silurian and Devonian 
strata. Their a I Unities are aomowhat obscure. 
Dy some writers they we regarded as tnhfeolar 
annelids, whilo others refer thorn with some hesita¬ 
tion to tlio ptoropoda. 

Tcntcrden, a municipal borough and market- 
town in tho weald of Kent, 18 miles SW. of 
Ashford and 7J S. by E. of Ileadoom station. 
The church has a noble Perpendicular tower, built 
in tho 15th eon bury, mul aasooiated by legend 
with tho Goodwin Sands (q.v.). Pop. (1851) 3001; I 
(1801) 3420. 

Xcntcrden, Ohaht.es Abbott, Bahon, was 
Imrn a harbor's son at Canterbury, 7th Octobor 
1702, A foundationer at lting's School, Cauter- 
bury, of which he was captain at seventeen, ho 
gftlnod an exhibition which enabled him to pro- 
ouod to Corpus Chrlsti College, Oxford. Hero ho 
obtained ft scholarships in 1784 the chancellor's 
medal for Latin verse, in 1783 for an English easay; 
graduated In 1785, and soon after becama follow 
aud tutor of his college. Entered at the Middle 
Temple, ho was called to tho bar by tho Inner 
Tom pie in 1700. He joined tho Oxford circuit, 
and, in spite of a husky volco, a heavy face, and 
timid manners, his energy and knowledge soon 
brought ft large practice. In 1801 ho became 
recomor of Oxford, and noxb year published his 
clear and loarncd treatise on the Law relative to 
Merchant Ships and Seamen, lb had the effect of 
inuveiulua liiw employment in the more lucrative 
morommo cannon, so much that in 1807 he re¬ 
turned his income as upwards of £8000. In 1810 
ho accepted a puisne judgeship in the Court or 
Common Pleas i and in 1818 ho wne knighted, and 
chosen to succeed Lord Eilenborough os Chiof- 
justico of tho King's Bondi. As a judge his most 
marked oharactomtlc was his perspicacity and 
freedom from bins. lie was raised to the peerage 
in 1827. In tho House of Lords ho strongly opposed 
tho Catholic Belief Bill, aud in liie last a pooch ho 
made a vow that if tho Reform Bill, tlmb 'appalling 
bill,' passed, he would never again take bis scat ns 
a peer. Ho foil ill at Bristol, whilo presiding at 
the trial of the mayor for inisconduot during tho 
Reform riots, and died suddenly, 4th November 1832. 


Tenure, a general name for the conditions 
on which loud la held by the persons who occupy 
and use it. Forms of land tenure aro of various 
kinds; the earliest of them are connected with 
the occupation of a tract of country by a tribe 
or village community; with tho advance of 
civilisation individual rights were more precisely 
<1 dined j undor the Roman law land was a 
thing in commereiOi to bo used and disposed 
of at the discretion of the owner. The feudal 
system combined something of tho precision of 
Roman law with the personal tie between lord and 
vassal ns recognised in the customs of thobarlmrian 
nations. Rights In land wero made the basis of 
eooial order j every man rendered definite services 
to tho superior of whom ho hold. Tho Norman 
Conquest wrought in a raco of export lawyers who 
would have carried feudal theory to an oppressive 
extreme if it had not been for the principles recog¬ 
nised in Magna Chai'ta and afterwards embodied 
in legislation. All lands in England were, and still 
are, hold of the crown; tlio actual own or or cul¬ 
tivator of tho soil owed suit and service to tho king 
or to some subjoeb lord who hold of the king. The 
Manor (q.v.) was tho unit of administration. The 
tenures recognised, by law were of three kinds i 

(1) Military tenures, such as knight-service, the 
chief incidents of which were the duty ol serving 
in war, suit of court (attendance in tlio courts of 
tho superior), aids, reliefs, and primer seizin 
(monoy payments on curtain occasions), aud 
OBOheab (reversion of tho land to the lord on failure 
of heirs, &c.)* Tho lord oxooted a fine on aliena¬ 
tion of tho holding; lio had tho wardship of an 
infant heir, and as guardian disposed of his hand 
lu marriage. Those tenures wore extremely burden- 
same, and tlio feudal rights of. the crown were 
greatly abnsod. At the restoration of Charles II. 
the military tenures wero abolished, except only 
the honorary services of Grand Sorjeauty (q.v.). 

(2) Free socago—tho service of freemen who 
rendered fealty and suit of court, together with 
some fixed service, snob os might be, and always 
was, commuted for a payment in money. Tide is 
tlio tenu o on which freehold lands aro still helu. 

(3) Copyhold, tlio tenure of persons who originally 
wore villeins or villagers ‘holding at the will of tlio 
lord, bub had gained a more secure position by tlio 
custom of tire manor, and held copy of tlw court 
rolls on which their rights were recorded. Land 
assigned for tho endowment of the church was 
hold *by divine service 1 or by the still easier 
tenure Itnown as jOw iJcahnoi&n or free alms. In 
procoas of time feudal ideas of social order gave 
way to commercial ideas; land was regarded merely 
as a form of property to he used and disposed of 
at the discretion of its owners. Thus, though 
tenure still exists in England, It is of comparatively 
small importance. The distribution and manage¬ 
ment or land are governed by contract, not py 
feudal rule. Economists and lawyers hold for tho 
most part that 'free trade in land 1 is justified by 
its results; Sir H. Maine points to tho rapid settlo- 

1 j n out of Nor fell Aimuica as a sample of what can db 
clone by mon stimulated by the hope of acquiring 
property. Socialists and land-nattonaUscrs hold 
that property in land is tho cause of an unjust dw- 
tvibntion of wealth; they would take all land 
(with or without compensation to existing ownoraj 
into the hamls of the community, and they would 
permit no tenure excopt on such terms as the coin- 
muni tv might consider to bo ad van taco one. 

In Scotland, as in England, tho feudal system 
was long established. Subinfeudation (grant of 
land by a free vassal to another person to hold 
under liimaolf) lias been forbidden In England since 
1220, bacanso it woe found to prejudice tlie rights 
of superior lords; but the, pro*two was psniimed 
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Terence luia no claim to creative originality, hie 
plays, Greek in origin and Greek In scene, "being 
directly IjasciI on Mcviander, 'who, indeed, is Lent 
known to us through the works of hie copyist. 
Citflftv, in a well-known epigram, addressee him ' 0 
dimidiate Men and or. ' A foreigner in Home and a 
total stranger to Greece when ho wrote, Iks gave the 
still somowhafc uncouth Homans a picture of tho 
grace, elegance, and refinement of Greek manners; 
and he wrote in singularly puro and porfect Latin 
—ranked by Mnnro In the very highest level with 
Cicero, Cresnr, and Lucretius. His style, indeed, 
is pure almost to being immaculate, ami, though 
inferior to Plautus in comic power, in mastery over 
passion, in vigour ami variety, ho Is more than his 
match in consistency of plot and character, In 
tenderness, in wit, in effective dialogue, and in 
metrical skill. He employs almost exclusively 
iambic and troebuio metres. Ho admitted and 
defended from the example of the older Homan 
poets the practice of contaminatto— constructing 
one Latin play by uniting scenes from several 
separate Greek ones. He was a true artist. In 
conjunction with Plautus, Terence, on the revival 
of letters, was studied as a model by the most 
accompli sikhI play-writers. The JSumtchm is re¬ 
flected in the Bdlamh a of Sir Charles Sedlcy and 
Le JIIne( of Dmeys; the Add phi In Molibre’s fo ole 
des Maris and liaron'a L'ticole ties Fires ; and the 
Fkormio in Molifcre’s Lcs Fourbcrica do Scupin. 
His plays have been translated Into most of the 
European languages. Notable editions of bis works 
nre those of Bentley (1720), Davies, Parry, Fleck- 
eisen [1857), WoRnor (Lond. ISflfl), Umpfonbach 
(lie Hi n, 1870, the standard critical edition), and 
Dziatzko (Leip. 1884). 

TcrcHfi, or Theresa, St. one of tlie most 
remarkable of the women saints of the modern 
Homan calendar, was horn at Avila, in Old Castile, 
March 28, 1515, of tho noble house of Copedn. 
Even as a child she wns remarkable for piety of a 
most enthusiastic kind; and, educated in a convent 
in her native city, she entered a convent of tho 
Carmelite order there in 1534. In this convent she 
continued to reside for nearly thirty ycaro, but it 
■wan not till about the year 1530 that her constitu¬ 
tion berame strong enough to permit her to follow, 
even in an imperfect way, tho observances of con¬ 
ventual life. Her own account of her mental and 
spiritual condition is interesting from the first; 
bub it was not till 1535 that & change of heart 
and of purpose came, which was as complete and 
decisive as her former condition luid been purpose¬ 
less or fluctuating. After a time her religious 
exercises reached a most extraordinary degree of 
asceticism. Her prayers were almost continual, 
ana alia was reported to ho favoured with visions, 
ecstasies, and ether supernatural visitations. The 
mme of her sanctity spread nob only throughout 
Spain, but into almost every part of the church. 
By some the reality of the reported supernatural 
fa vo imb Which were asorifjed to her was called in 
question; and them were even some who throat on eel 
to invoke tlie ngorons investigation of the Holy 
Oiflco; hut the popular voico was freely accorded 
to her, and the authority of St Francis Borgia, St 
Peter of Alcantara, and other influential church¬ 
men eventually disarmed the opposition. The 
most notable and permanent fruit of the enthusi¬ 
astic spirituality of Teresa is the reform of the 
Carmelite order, of which she became tho instru¬ 
ment. She commenced this work in concert with 
a few zealous members of her own sisterhood in 
the convent at Avila, where sho lmd resided from 
tho date of her profession; bub after n time she 
obtataed permission from tlie holy see to remove 
with her little community to a Humble hoime in 
the seme city, where she re-established l n its full 


rigour the undent Carmelite rulo, as approved by 
Innocent IV. in 1247, with somo additional observ¬ 
ances introduced by hciuelf. This now convent of 
Bt Joseph's was established in 1502, in which year 
sho assumed the name of Teresa do Jesus; and In 
1505 she obtained from the pone. Bins IV., aformal 
approval for tho rale as modified by her. For two 
years Teresa lived in great privacy and quiet in her 
convent j but in 1507 tho general of tho Can noli to 
order, F. Huhco, was so struck, during bin visita¬ 
tion of tlie convents at Avila, with the condition of 
that over which Teresa presided that he urged upon 
her tho duty of extending throughout tho order tho 
reforms thus successfully initiated, Teresa ontcrcd 
upon tho work with great onergy, and although sho 
met with much opjmsitiou, nevertheless succeeded 
in carrying out her reforms. In 1570 the Carmelites 
of tho stricter olwcrvancO established by Teresa wero 
rolcasod from the jurisdiction of tho old superiors, 
and united into a distinct Association, with a separ¬ 
ate head and a distinct organisation, which was 
approved in 1580 by rope Gregory XIII. Under 
this now constitution tho association nourished and 
extended; and within hor own lifetime no fewer 
than seventeen convent* of women and sixteen of 
men accepted the reforms which sho had originated. 
Teresa died at Alba, October 4, 1582, In her sixty* 
eighth year. Sho wan canonised by Gregory XV. 
in 1022, her feast boing fixed on the 16th October, 

Sho loft a number of works, wldob have at aH times 
maintained a high reputation among a largo section of 
licr own olmrali; their lueiita aro also acknowledged 
by non-Catholic writers. They ocnalst of ascotlonl and 
mystical treatises. Instructions in tho conventual life, 
meditations, besides a large number of letters which 
iHHBGHH remarkable lltanuy merit. Tho bont-known 
treatises are hor autobiography, The Way of Perfection , 
Tho Hook of the Foundations (trails. by Dalton, 1853), 
«m\ The Interior Cattle (tiww. Hcs 

works in tho original Spanish fill two folio volumes 
(Salamanca, 1587b end they lmvo bccu In whole or hi 
part translated into almost evory European language. 
Migno fa&ued & French edition In 4 vola, (1840-4<i). licr 
life occupies nearly an entire volumo of tho Ada Sane- 
tor urn: and several biographies have boon written In 
Spanish (Ribera's appeared in 1000), French, Italian, 
German—tho best-known English ones being that by 
Onion Dalton (1851), one edited by Cardinal Manning 
(1805), one by Minn Trench (1875), and the Life un« 
Lcltcn by Fnflier Coleridge, S.J. (8 vok 1881-88). Bee, 
too, the Quarterly Review for October 1883. 

Tcrllzzl, a town pf Italy, 22 miles W. of Dari. 
Pop. 20,442. 

Term, a dAy fixed by Iaw and imago for pay¬ 
ment of rent, and for tho commencement and 
termination of tlie contract between landlord and 
tenant; also tlie period between two terms, In 
England and Ireland tho year is divided into four 

S uftTtcra or terms. These aro Lady Day, March 
5; Midsummer Day, Juno 24 ; Micliaolmas Day, 
September 20; and Christmas Day, December 25, 
In Scotland the terms as between landlord and 
tenant are divided into legal and conventional 
terms. There are two terms recognised by common 
law—via. 'Wluteunday, May 16, and Martinmas, 
Nnvemhor 1]; while other two conventional term* 
subdivide these—viz, Candlemas, February 2, and 
Lammas. August 1. Removal terms and the terms 
by which domestic servants are engaged are tho 
28th May and 28th November, Tho Michoolmnn 
term is the most important in England, whereas in 
Scotland ib is Whitsunday, There is also a sub¬ 
division of the year into Law-terms; since the 
passing of the Judicature Acts the traditional 
terms are superseded by tho times fixed for sittings 
of tiie courts by statute, but for fin mo purposes 
wo still distinguish Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and 
Michaelmas terms, At the English universities 
there are nominally four terms in the year, lmb 
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pictures iB a fnir-h aired yonng lady in white satin; 
delicacy, grace. and humour, and marvellous 
mastery of technique in draporlos inform all Ills 
work. Ills most famous pioturo is a Bmall work 
on copper containing portraits of tho Bixty-nino 
plenipotentiaries who drew up tho Troaty of West- 


\ lady in white satin ; 


Terce» Seo BrkviAIIYi and for torco, tho 
widows portion, seo Husband and Wife. 
Tcrcolrn, See Azoues. 

Tercbilitl i (Or. icrcbmthos), another name for 
tho Turpentine-tree, desciihed at Tistaoia, tho 
gemiB to wliicli it belongs, and for the turpoutiuo 
obtained from it. Toro bin tlmceiu is a torm that 
lms sometiilies boon used either foT a part nv for 
tho wholo of tho Anocardiaccre, to which belong 
tho tm'pontinG'troo, plstacliio-mit, mango, sutnaoh, 
Japan lacquer ( IUiub), &c. 

Tcrcbrntuln, a genus of deep-sea Rmohiopods, 
which, fmm tho rcHomblance of the ventral vatvo 
of their sholl to a Grecian lamp In form, are popu¬ 
larly termed Lump.shells. Tho shell is symmetrical 
inequivolvo, smooth to tho naked eye, hut when 
examined with a Ions is seen to bo infinitely punc¬ 
tated. Tho ventral vnlvo is the larger, tho Leak of 
whloli is produced and truncated at the apex, which 
is perforated. Tho animal Is attached to tho shell 
by a bundle of muscular fibres termed tho peduncle, 
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Tcrobratula i 

a, valvo wllli tho pplral arms; b, toIyo with arms rcinovod. 

which passes through tho perforated apox of the 
ventral valvo. Thera are only two British species. 
Fossil representatives appear at tho conclusion of 
the Silurian period. Although termed deep-sea 
forms, Jclhoyn considoml that * tho nature of tho 
soa-hottoin, more than tho depth of wator, deter- 
mines the limit of their habitability,* 

Teredo, a genus of LamelKhrancliiato molluscs 
of the family Torodlnidm (Gray), commonly known 
as ship worms, from the fact that they perforate iiml 
live in ships 1 timber, tho woodwork of harbours, 
&o.» causing considerable damage, They are of an 
elongate and worm-like form, measuring from a few 
inohoB to 8 feet in length. Two small valves form 
the bivalve shall situated at tho anterior part of 
the body, in otono proximity with the prinolpai 
organs, which form a vise oral mass. At the opposite 
owf a pnir of irlitflly paddles or 1 pallets,' which vary 
in difTorent species, close the burrow at the will of 
the animal. Tliolr perforations are modo usually 
In the direction of the grain of the Umber, and tho 
burrows are always distinct from one another. Tho 
burrow is lined with a calcareous Biibstnnco secreted 
by the mollusc. Tho teredo docB not food upon tho 
wood which It excavates, Whether tho excavation 
is caused by tho snokor-liko application of the foot 
or tho rasping action of the shell has not yet been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, The teredines repro¬ 
duce thomsolvofl in large numbers, and grow with 
groat rapidity, Extreme cold 1 b fatal to them. 
As a protection from the ravages of these moll uses 
timber is often drivon full or short broad-headed 





Common Shipworm (Teredo Tiavalis), 

bub facts do nob bear oub the sbatoinenb. Tropical 
species will not live in European seas, and vice 
vorad T. norvcgica, whloli occurs in the North 
Atlantia, iB found in the bordering countries in a 
fossil condition. The teredines were well known 
ta tho aneientu, and are mentioned by Theophras¬ 
tus, Pliny, Ovid, Kc. 

Terek, a stream of the Caucasus, rising near 
lofty Mount Knsbek, mid Itowirtg 8(50 miles, gener¬ 
ally north-east, until, at Ifisliar, it divides into 
several branches, which form a delta 70 miles 
broad, and Anally falls into tho CnHpiau Sea. 

Terence. Publius Tarentiua Afar, Roman 
oomio poet, was born at Carthago about 185 B.a* 
in the interval between tho second and third Punic 
wars, He woe presumably a Phoenician by raco s 
and he became, by birth ov purchase, the slave oc 
tho Roman senator P. To routine Lu cairns, who 
brought him to Romo, and, out of regal'd to his 


md Anally manumitted him. On his 
ho assumed, of eourso, his patron's 
nomen. Terontius. His first play was tho Andria* 
acted in 106 B.O. Its success was immediate, and 
Introduced its author to the most roll nod society 
of Romo, where Ills engaging address and accom¬ 
plishments made him a great favourite, His chief 
iiatrana wore Lioltna and the younger Hcipio, after 
living with whom in great intimacy for some years 
in Romo he went to Greece, doubtless with tire 
Wow of becoming personally familiar with Greek 
life and manners j and thore ho seems to have died 
in 150 B.O., only about tnrentv-five years old. Six 
comedies are extant under the namo of Terence, 
which are perhaps all he produced—viz, Andria, 
exhibited in 100 at tho Mogalonslan games, an 
adaptation of Menander’s Andria with addi¬ 
tions from tho same Poet's Perinthiu; the 
bright and lively Eunnchw, from Menander's 
Emionchos and some parte of his Kolox ; Hcetuion. 
Timowumenot (*tho solf-tornientor 1 ), after Men¬ 
ander's play of tlio same title, without tho nee of 
another play, a comedy of intrigue, with a some¬ 
what exfc'ftVAffftnfc plot* and bub little atiempfc at 
delineation or character \ Fhoivnio, so called from 
tho parasite in the play, the original by Apollo- 
dorosof Karystoa being entitled Ppidikaxomtnos . 
a bright morry comedy, with an interesting plot 
and careful character-painting; Ilecvra , the mother- 
in-law, ids least successful piece, the plot poor and 
uninteresting, the characters peculiar) and Adclphi, 
from Menander’s Adelphoi. with the addition of a 
scono from the beginning of Diphilos 1 tfmajntAtifo 
Ironies, an efl'eotive comedy, with simple and har¬ 
monious plot, ami careful delineation of character, 
—tho two old men, the easy bachelor about town 
and the embarrassed country landlord, forming, an 
inimitable. contrast, Thus, as we have soon, 
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TERRA-COTTA 


several stories and many chambers, some for tho 
workers, one for tlie king and queen, others for the 
eggs ana young, others for storing supplies of coni' 
nucted nunced wood. But tho termites do nob all 
nuihl such gigantic nests; for same build their 
homes on the branches of trees and apparently out 
of masticated woody material. 

In -Africa Ter uux bellicosus and T. arbontm are 
common specie* 3 In North America X\ flavipes is 
very common. A few Bpeoies—T# luct/ttffus, T, 
flamcoUia t and T. jltmpes —all probably introduced 
-^ocear jn Europe, lies idea Tgitucs them are other 
genera, such as Eatermes, Calotcmiea, and Ana- 
plotennes* 

Tho termites Boom to bo of us© in destroying 
decaying wood and in loosening the soil. They 
also afford food for ant-eaters and other insectivor¬ 
ous mammals and for birds. But* to dwellers in 
warn countries they are peats, destroying tho 
timbers of houses and all sorts of wooden furniture. 
Effecting entrance from underground, they hollow 
out the interior, leaving only a deceptive shell, 
which at length collapses. Even in Europe 2’, 
Ivcifugus has proved very destructive in Borne parts 
of Franco, notably in the navy-yard of Rochefort, 
Yet to tho naturalist their social life, thuir repro- 
dnctlve relations, and their architectural instincts 
are most interesting marvels demanding further 
research. 

See IT. A. Hagen, Monographic der Tcrmitiden 
in Limited JSntomotonica (vols. x.-xiv. 1855-Cfl); CJh. 
Lftspds, IUcJm'dtcg gar l'OiVfinhalion ct les A tours du 
Termite hicijtwe (Aim. Stri. Nat. 4th series, vol. v, 1850); 
Fr. Nttllor, mitr#™ zur KemilnisB der Termite* in 
JiemifaAe *ef(ecAr. /. ATotarcciu. (voLa. IS 7 3~TGJ; 

Smeathimm, Some Account of the Termites which arc 
found in Afrio «, ko, (Trane. Boy, Soo. 1781}; Growl, 
Memoria. aufla Society dei Tcrmiti (Acoad, Linool, Homs, 
1802 ). 

TCVll, the name applied to several gonora of 
birds of the Gull family (Laridee), by some inode 
into a sub-family (Sterninajl; they have the bill 
as long as or longer than tho head, nearly straight. 

MhiitvnN.ni] 'I. ll.^ _ 1_ __ 


jorxtio, sometimes graduated,■ the lege and feet 
short and small* In plumage the toinB resemble 
the gnlls^ but rvo iisuftlly smaller. From this, and 
from their forked tall, they are often called Sea- 
swallows, though their flight is more like that of a 
gull. They are constantly on the wing, swooping 
on small Ashes and other small animals in tho 
water, ot catching insects aver the land. The 
specie* are numerous, and found all over the world, 



Common Tern (Sterna Jltcvia(itis). 


frequenting fresh as well us salt water. Those 
which occur m the north migrate south in winter. 
home species hare a very wide range. Thus, the 
Common Tern {Sterna JlnvtatUiah abundant on 
the more southern coasts of Britain, is also found 
on the coasts of Europe, western Asia, western 


Africa as far as Accra, and eastern North America. 
In Cashmore, Tibet, and south Siberia it 1b yo- 
placed by a nearly allied species, S. tibetana t which 
| visits Ceylon ami South Africa in winter. Terns 
make little or no nest, laying their spotted oggs on 
sand or shingle, from which they arc often with 
difficulty distinguished, Borne, howover, breed in 
] marshes, and somo build on trees and bushes, ns 
, tho Noddy (Anous stotuhts ). Tiifs bird derives Its 
name from tho a case with which it is caught when 
it alights on ships to rest j it has a graduated tail, 
and is sooty-brown, with a gray cup. It is found 


f it is known os tho 1 Wideawake , 1 

Tcnmte, Bso Moluccas, 

Tcrili, a catliedral city of Con tml Italy, bo. 
tween the two Anns of fcho Nora, 70 miles NNE, 
of Iiomo by rail, Pop. 0415, About two miles 
oil' is tho famous cataract of Yollno, GOO foot high, 
celebrated by Byron in Ids C/tiltlo Harold, Torn! 
is tfio ancient Inter (anna Umbricu^ perhaps tho 
birthplace of Tacitus. 

TcmstrteinliicciCi a natural order of poly¬ 
pe talons plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, 
natives of warm and temperate conn trios. About 
100 species are known. They are most abundant 
in South America; a few are found In North 
America j soma in India, China, and the Indian 
Archipelago. The leaves are alternate, leathery, 
iu many species evergreen, generally undivided, 
sometimes dotted. This order 1 b very important 
na containing the Tea-shrubs. It is also interest¬ 
ing bocauso of the great beauty both of the foliage 
and ilawoitt of many of the species, of which the 
genus CameJJJjt affords tho host-known examples. 
See Tea, Camellia, and Gojidonia. Tho genus 
Toinstrumria was named in 1781 from tho Swedish 
naturalist Tcruatrflm. 

TcrPSldlOl'd (Gr„ 9 delighting in the dance*), 
one of ilio nine Muses (q.v.), presided over choral 
song and dancing. 

TcitrccH) in Goolagy, comparatively level 
strips of laud near the sea, lakes, or rivers, with a 
sharp descant at tho edge to waul 8 tlio water, 
showing an ancient water-level. See Ukauiieh 
(Raised), Gleniioy, River, Lake, Valley. 

TeiTftcliuu a coast town of Central Italy, (10 
miles SE, of Home. It has a cathedral on tho 
site of a heathen tcmplo, and on the summit of a 
precipice overlooking the town the mins of a 
palace of king Theoiloric. Pop. (1204. Tho Umiiau 
Tarmcintt was originally a Votscian town (riuawr), 
and itowa to the fnil of the cmpira was an important 
station on tho Appian Way. 

Tcrrn-cottn, an Italian term for pottery or 
onrthemvA) e / 4 baked clay’ Tim name fa not 
applied in England to ordinary pottery vessels 
with thin walls, but Is con lined to objects of the 
nnture of bricks, and usually of comparatively 
large size and niiglazeil. Statues, statuettes, bas- 
reliefs, and architectural momlioro such os columns, 
cornices, friezes, consoles, and tho like mado of 
burnt clay are anid to bo executed in term-cotta 
whether they avo ancient or modern. But tho 
term ia not confined to articles of a decorative 
character. The colour of terra-cotta fa either bn If 
yoJJoiv, or red, tho former being tho more common. 
Many masterpieces of anciont Greek ami Roman 
sculpture are executed in this material, and a con¬ 
siderable number of works j« burnt clay, by Italian 
artiste who Jived in tho middle ago and early 
Renaissance periods, are also exquisite prod notions, 
illustrations of a number of these ancient works of 
art in terra-cotta will be found in tlio published 
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iifmgu haw GHtahlUhod throe working terms of about 
lilno weeks eooli. 

Tcrmilll, a seaport on the north coast of 
Sioilv, 23 mile* ESil of Palermo hy mil Pop. 
22,733. Tho iiulurttiicB nro tunny ancl fumlino Hull¬ 
ing, Tho ancient Thermw Hhnerenm hero was 
founded by tho Carthaginians lit 403 B.O., after 
tho den true fcion of the Urcolc city of Himoru. 
Umlor tho Roman rule It llourlshod through ito 
baths. Of thcao some fragments still exist, ns well 
ns of a thontro, an aqueduct, &p. 

Terminus, a Roman divinity, supposed to 
prcwiilo ovor public *uid private houmlarius. Origin- 
ally ho appearu to have been tho »aiuo us Jupiter 
lilmsolf, but gradually ho was recognised as a 
separata and distinct god. 

Termites {TermtUhv), a family of insects in 
the order Corral on Ma, or, according to sonio systems, 
PHCudo-NouropLora. They are oftou callod 1 white 
ants/ hut ants tiro HymonopturuuR insects, and do 
not occur heforo TorUury times, whereas the Tor- 
mi tes seem to have lived from Carboniferous ages 
on wards, Yot, like the ants, tho termites arc 



social insects, living in colonics ami building 
Mies to* or 4 111118.' They aro widely distributed in 
tropical countries, but thoy uIbu occur in the tem¬ 
perate parts of North mitl South America, and a 
few have established themselves in Europe. Ah 
tlielr food coimiste for tho most part or wood, 
especially In a stato of inuipiont decay, they help 
many trees to their fall, and thoy aro destructive 
pests in human dwellings, Ah they form earthen 
Luimolf! up tho atoms and branches of tho trees 
which they attack, and as the rains wash down 
theso constructions, it seems just, as Henry Drum¬ 
mond points out, to recognise that tonnftea, like 
earthworm*, may Help in making the fruitful soil. 

The termite society consists for tho most imrt of 
wlnglORB. sexually immature individuals, children, 
potentially of lioth sexes, which do not grow up. 
Besides those workore there is a Iobs numerous 
caste of large-headed, strong-jawed Holdiors. 4 Thoy 
stand, 1 Drummond says, 'or promenade about as 
Ben tries, at tho mouths of the tunnels. AVlion 
danger threatens, in shape of true ants, tho soldier 
termite advances to the fight. With a few sweeps 
of Us Kcythc-liko jaws it cloara tlm ground, and 
while tho attacking party ia cariyiug off Its dead 
tho builders, unoonsoious of tho fray, quietly con¬ 
tinue their work,* The workers collect fowl, form 
burrows and tunnels, build 1 hills/ and care for the 
males, females, eggs, and lawm. Tho males and 
femaloB have Wings, which tho latter lose after 
impregnation, Then, indeed, tho female or qtioou 
undergo os a remarkable change, becoming enor¬ 
mously distended with ogga and sometimes attain¬ 
ing a length of 2 to 5 inches pr more—* a large cylin¬ 
drical packago, iu shapo like a sausage, and. as 


whlto as a bolster.' Ab only the abdomen swells, 
tho resulting disproportion between anterior and 
posterior parte is very striking. The queen is 
extremely prolific, having boon known to lay 60 
eggs in a minute, or about 80,000 eggs in a day. 
In the royal ohainber a male is also kept. It is 
hardly necessary to say that tho quean conld not 
loave If she would. But to understand thlft im¬ 
prisonment wo must notice that iu spriug the young 
winged males and females leave the nest In a 
swarm after wliioli pairing takes place; tho sur¬ 
vivor becoming the imprisoned *vulen 1 and parents 
of now colonics. 

But Frits AIllllor lias shown that besides the 
winged malos and females thoro aro (in at least 
many cases) whiglena males and females which 
never loavo tho termitary in which they arc born, 
boing kept as complementary or reserve re¬ 
productive members, useful should not a winged 
royal pair bo forthcoming. Sometimes tills casualty 
occurs, and then the wingless pairs become xmrents. 
Tho complementary kings die before winter j their 
mates live on, widowod, but Btill maternal, till at 
leaBt another summon MUller points out that, 
tliough the production and parentage of wingless 
males and females involves less mortality, the 
winged malos and females probably cross with 
thofto from other nests, tints securing the advan¬ 
tage* of oross-fertilisation. Tho workers are 
diligent in tending the king and queen, in romov- 



aud Hatter, and thnir wings aro quite different. 
The workers bare Inigo broad hands and staomr 
jaws adapted for gnawing \ tho Buldiera have still 
lamer heads and longer laws. Besides tlio jaws 
and the two pain* of maxi flic the head bean* a pair 


of beaded on tenure, two eyes, and two ocelli, ~but 
the workers ami soldiers are blind. The thorax 
has the usual throe sag monte, and boars simple 
legs i the abdomen consists of nino segments. 

I - 



Fig, 2.“DJngnmmiatio seotiou of a Termite's Nert 
Inftcr Hausaay); 

In thn walls there aro winding passages, 0 ; uppermost la a 
wflli-nlrort empty attlo, Dj tho next story, ft la a nuruory 
whore the young torn! tea are hatched on shelve*. &; the 
next la n hall, u, support oil by plllnra; beneath fchte la a 
royal ohnmbor, o, in wblah the king and queen are tin- 
prtaouoil; armmd this aro the oliumbeni of worker-termites, 
il, ami sumo Btare-duiiiibora, e; excavated In tho ground 
are boles, / out of which tho matorlnl usod In lUQMug tlio 
termitary was dug. 

Tho most romarkablo to mi i tar ios avo thoeo of, 
Tbnutu faff fauns, abundant on tho west coast of 
Africa. They ure bu gar-loaf-like in shape, 10 to , 
20 feet iu height, anu, though built of cemented 
particles of earth, are strong enough to boar a man's 
weight. Internally, as the 'figure shows, there aro 
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Coventry, on 27fcli February 1848. Sho made her 
first appearance on the stage when only ojglit 
veara old, playing Mamilius in The Winter's Tale 
nt the Princew’e Theatre, under the management 
o! Charles Kean. In 1858 film acted the part of 
Arthur in King John , and In 1808 made her dehut 
as a regular performer, playing Gertrude in The 
Little Treasure at the Hay market. From 1804 to 
1874 she practically retired from the stage, hor 
only notable appearances being at the Queen’s 
Theatre for a lew months in 1807* In 1875 she 
made a great success In Portia at the old Prince 
of A\ r ale?s Theatre, where she remained for some 
time undor the Bancrofts, playing in Money, The 
Lady of Lyons , Nas3;s ana Faces, and Ours. In 
1876 she joined the Court Theatre, where her mast 
notable diameter was Olivia, in Mr Wills's piny of 
that name. On 3Qbh December 1878 she first 
appeared At the Lyceum in conjunction with Mr 
Irving (ij.v.j, with whose brilliant successes hernamo 
1 b Inseparably connected. The distinctive feature 
of Miss Terry's acting is womanliness, and the grace 
of all her movements and attitudes, the expressivo- 
ness of her face, and tbo simple truth ami direct¬ 
ness of her speech give all her impersonations a 
singular charm. Among her best characters are 
Beatrice, Portia, Ophelia, Olivia, Margaret, Ueuri- 
etta Marla, and Nance Old Geld. 

Tcrsclicltillff' one of the chain of islands to 
the north of Holland. It consists of fertile arablo 
and meadow lands, is protected on the smith by 
large dykes, and in other parts by dunes, whioli 
are carefully preserved. Aim, about 45 wp m. 
Tertian Fovcr. See Ague. 

TcrtlfU'les, a name given by church writers to 
a class in tlie Roman Catholic Churah, who, without 
entering into t)io seclusion of a monastery, aspire 
to practise in ordinary life all the substantial obli¬ 
gations of the schema of virtue laid down in the 
Gospel. It was under St Francis and the mendi¬ 
cant orders generally that the institute of Tertlarics 
reached its full development (see Fkasoiscass). 
Similar lay Associations weie organised in con¬ 
nection with the Dominican, Carmelite, and Augus¬ 
tin Ian, as well as with certain of the more modem 
orders; And a brotherhood of the same character 
had already been formed by the Templars. The 
institute of Tertiavies, properly so called, Is quite 
distinct from that of the lay ‘confraternities' which 
exist in connection with the several orders, and the 
objects of which are very similar,, 


the science or Geology (q.v.) to all tho strata of the 
ear til's crust above tiro Cretaceous Bocks, with tho 
exception of those superficial beds which havo 
recently been raised to a distinct group, under the 
title of the Quaternary or Post-tertiary. The 
Tertiary systems include Eocene, Oligucone, Mio¬ 
cene, and Pliocene. 

Tevtullliimis, Qumua Septimius Flouens, 
ft grant theologian of the AVestern Churah, was born 
nf heathen parents at Curtilage about 160. His 
father was a Roman eenturicul under tho proconsul 
of Africa. The details of his life are little known, 
hut tho strongly marked character of tho man 
comes out in every page of hls numerous writings. 
He hud a liberal education, and shows extensive 
Acquaintance with poetry, history, and law, and 
considerable knowledge of philosophy aud science* 
though lie calls tho philosophers 1 tho patriarchs of 
heretics| and tho learning of secular literature 
1 folly with God. 1 Ho speaks of the delight lie auce 
had In tho indecent profanities of the public plays, 
And confesses that he had fallen into the greatest 
sins. He nowhere says much about his personal 
religion, but' calls hiiuself * a sinner of all brands, 
and lit only for peuitence, and asks Ins readers to 


TERTULLIAN0S 

remember in their prayers Tcrtullian tho sinner.' 
lie had sullicient command of Greek to write in 
that language bis oarHcst treatises, all of which are 
lost. Jerome men lions that he was a presbyter of 
the Catholic Church, whether at Homo or Carthage 
is unknown. Tortullinn himself speaks of Ins 
having lived at Home. Eusebius says 1 ho was 
accurately acquainted with the Roman laws, and 
one of the must distinguiBhcd men in Home. 1 It fe 
possible that before his convention he had practised 
there as an advocate or rhetorician. Ho did not 
become a Christian till about 190, and he has not 
recorded the history of his conversion. That ho 
was married is shown by his two books Ad Uxovcm , 
in which he argues against second mar tinges. Borne 
time between 109 and 203 his opposition to tho spirit 
of worklliness in tho churah culminated in his be¬ 
coming a leader of tho Moiilanlnt sect. According 
to Jerome, this was owing to 1 tho envy and insults 
of tho clergy of the Homan Church, 1 but tbo chief 
causes were doubtless tire uncompromising char- 
actor of his natural disposition, and his repugnance 
to the laxity of the Homan clergy In their reception 
of the iMjm, ami very probably the favour shown 
to tho Fatripafl&inn hmesyby tho Homan bishops 
Zephyrimis and CallisLiis, lie died between 220 
and 240, 1 in decrepit old age * (Jerome). Augus¬ 
tine Buys that he at last withdrew from tho Mon- 
tnrista, ami ‘propagated conventicles of his own/ 
which is rendered less likely bv the fact that tire 
Montani&t sect survived in Africa till tho Dili 
eontury, under the nanio of ‘ Terlulliarista. 1 

Tcrtullian was a man 1 of an eager aud vehement 
disposition 9 (Jerome}, wlio threw all life great gifls 
of learning, imagination, eloquaucc, mid wilinto the 




dr sub¬ 
stantiality and strength, ho had the 1 bitter, stem, 
aud lmrsh temper' which Plutarch ascribes to tho 
Cartliaginians. Ho wanted the sweot reasonable¬ 
ness and calmness, tho feeling for harmonious 
form, and the instinct for speculative thought that 
distinguish the greatest Greek fathers of the church. 
Ho had the heart of a Christiau with tho adroit 
intellect of an advocate. His aim is always to 
make his adversaries appear ridiculous and con¬ 
temptible. He pours unsparingly upon them a 
fiery stream of strong argument and satire, mixed 
with the sophisms, insinuations, and hyperboles of 
a Bpedal pleader, His style Is most vivid, vigor¬ 
ous, and conoiso, abounding in harsh and obscure 
expressions, abrupt turns, and Impetuous transi¬ 
tions, with hero aud there burets of glowing 
eloquence, reminding the reader at one time or 
Carlyle, at another of LiummnalH, AY bat appear 
to ho African provincialisms Niebuhr contends 
are only words and expressions takou from the 
ancient Latin writers. Hu wus the lint to give 
such words as persona, liberum arbitrium. irini- 
tas, satisfactio t memtnentum, substantia, Ac. tho 
place they hold in Christian theology. Many 
sentences of TcrtullianV j as, for example, «tho 
blood of tlie martyrs is the seed of the church;' 
‘Christ is truth, not custom / ‘It is absolutely 
credible because absurd—it is certain because im¬ 
possible/ ‘tho human raco has always deserved 
ill of God/ *tho unity of heretics fe schism/ 'It 
is contrary to religion to compel religion / 'how 
wise an ai^guer does ignorance aocni to huraoif to 
be,' have become proverbial. 1 Who can sulltuUmtiy 
oxtol the eloquence of Tertullinii / exclaims 
A r inoentlus of Lerlmtmi 'almost every word con¬ 
veys & thought, every sentence is a victory. lie is 
among tho Latins what Origcn is among tho Greeks 
—the greatest of all/ Like Orlgon, Tortulliau was 
a man of great genius, sincerity, aud 3 ml, a 
vigorous ascetio, and nn Indefatigable worker, and, 
though wielding great influence over his coutom- 
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catalogues of Iho British Museum ami tlio Wouth 
Kensington Museum. Architectural ornaments of 
n very elleetivo kind veto also executed in this 
material In nucionb times. 

Distinguished modorn sculptors sometime.? pro- 
duco works ill terra-cotta, and for the last thirty 
or forty years it lias Ihjoii increasingly employed, 
cither partly or wholly, for the fronts and other 
portions of important buildings (see Doulton, 
Tin WORTH). The now Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington and a few other buildings 
in Its neighbourhood, as well as elsewhere in Lon¬ 
don, aro examples. Terra-cotta is peculiarly well 
suited for architectural work in towns lilco the 
metropolis where atone too readily decays, or in 
cities to which slono Ims to be brought from a long 
dlstanco. Berlin is thus remotely situated, and in 
that oity many largo and highly ornate modem 
buildings are executed in this material, Bee C. T. 
Davis, Mann failure of Uriel', Terra Cotta , &c. 
(new od. 18B0), 

Terra clcl Fit ego, Sco Tierra del Fukgo. 

Terra <11 Lnvoro, the old name for the pro¬ 
vince of CnRorta (q.v.). 

Terra-firino, a term frequently employed to 
denote continental land ns distinguished from 
islands. But it was at one time more specially 
applied to all the mainland of I tidy which acknow¬ 
ledged the Riiproniaoy of Venice, ami to the north¬ 
ern part of South America. Colloquially, the 
phrase terra-firma is applied {hut erroneously) to 
land as distinguished from water. 

Terra Jnponiciu See Cateohu. 

Tor rail ovn* n seaport on tho south coast of 
Sicily, 30 miles \V. of By mouse. Pop. 10,440. 

Terrapin, the popular name of many species 
of fresh-water and tidal-water tortoises of the family 
Emyrficfrc, native* of tropical and the wanner 
temperate countries. Alxmt twenty fresh-water 
npGClcn aro found in the Uni toil States. But tho 
terrapin par excellence is tho SfalaeorJcnmm pal- 
mtriSt tho diamond-book salt-water terrapin, highly 
prized as a delicacy for the table. It is caught In 
salt marshes along the coast from New England to 
Texas, the finest being, however, those of the 
Massachusetts and the northern coasts. At their 
best terrapin vary In price from 810 to 835 a dozen, 
according to hizq and quality. AnotJior spociex is 
M. yeofjraphicua, with peculiar map-like markings \ 
and there are several species of Pscndeinys. 1 Brer 
Tan-yjiln 1 is au intelligent and genial interlocutor 
in many of the boast stories of uncle Mcmas, Bco 
Tortoise. 

Terra Rossn t name given to a ferruginous 
red earth which in extensively developed in the 
limestone districts of smith-eastern Europe, especi¬ 
ally in Istrla ami Dalmatia. Bco Red Earth. 

Torre If onto (Terre prnn. Tcr-rc ), capital of 
Vigo eounty, Iudiann, on tho rivor Walwudi (crosecd 
hero by three bridges), 72 miles by mil WSW. of 
lndlaiinpolis and 178 8. of Chicago. It is regularly 
built on a plateau some 00 feat above the river, and. 
being within a dozen miles of the groat block-coal 
mines of Clay cemuty, contains numerous foundries, 
rolling and other mills, ami factories. Its public 
Institutions include the state normal school, a 
college, a polytechnic and other Institutes, an 
orphans 1 homo, Ac. Pop. (J870) 10,103; (1880) 
20,042 | (1800 ) 30,217. 

Terrestrial ACnsiietIsm t && See Maq- 
hktium, p. 801, ami Trmpis n at ore. 

Terrier, a namo originally applied to any 
breed of dog used to burrow underground, but now 
applied to any small dog, Terri am inny bo divided 
into three classes i those aldo to follow their game 
into Its earth, those kept for hunting above¬ 


ground, and thoso kept merely na companions. 
Among terriers proper the Fox-terrier (q.v.J holds 
the "Position of greatest popularity, The Scotch 
terrier, though long familiar in Scotland, only 
became generally known alxmt 1870, hut fe spread¬ 
ing bo rapidly that it threatenfi even the populaiity 
of tlio fox-terrier. The Scotch terrier U» identical 
with the biced often erroneously alluded to as the 



Scotch Terrier, * Rascal/ 


old or working Skye terrier. Ho is a small, compact 
dog, short in the lea; coat short, hard, ami dense; 
cars erect; and with it keen, bright Expression. In 
character he is generally alert and active, and 
makes a splendid companion. The third variety 
used for going to ground is the Dandle Dinmont, 
eaUetl after fcbe eimmeter to Scott's novel of 
Manner ing^ a character founded on Mr Davison, a 
well-known Bowler farmer, who was one of the 
founders of tho breed. The Damlio is a low and 
powerful dog, very courageous, a quality prolmldy 
gained by au admixture of bulldog blood, but head¬ 
strong and diflicnl t to keep nndcr control. Dandies 
are divided into 1 peppers 1 and 1 iniis6arcrs ’—i-o. 
those coloured slate-blue and those of a light 
yellow. Tho coat is rather longer than tho Scotch 
terrier, bn fc not so Jinvd. 

Among terriers kept for hunting above-ground 
the most popular is the Irish terrier, a dog lnrcer 
and considerably leggier than the fox-toriTor, tint 
built on the same fines, Tho Coat is like the 
Scotch tender’s, but a light ml in colour. The 
care used always to be cut to a line point, standing 
erect, but are now allowed to fall over in tJiofr 
natural shape. Tho Bedliugton (q.v.) is popular 
in the north of England; the Bull-terrier (see 
Bulldog) also makes a good sporting doc, but 
1 b kept mainly os ft companion. Tho Airedale is 
growing in popularity, but its large size (some 
specimens weigh 00 lb.) unfits it for any proper 
tender work. It somewhat resembles an over¬ 
grown blue Bedllngton, but lacks the same courage. 
Among tenders kept ns companions the Skye (q.v.) 
is probably the most common. The Blnck-and-tan 
terrier, though a breed of great antiquity, Is fast 
being supplanted by tlio white English tender. 
Both breeds are Identical in shape, and resemble 
a light and elegant hull-terrier, The Toy lender 
is a crosB from tho black-ond-tan, as is the York¬ 
shire tenlor. Both varieties are At only for house¬ 
dogs, and are not true terriers. 

Territory. See United States. 

Terror, Umax op. Bco Danton, RonESPiKRiu^ 

, Terry* Ellen (Mrs Charles KalJy), the lead- 
ing English actress of the day, was bom at 



TESTAMENT 


TETANUS 


acts as enforce oaths of Abjuration, Allegiance. 
Supremacy, or, amongst the clergy, Uniformity; 
at, well as the Corporation Act or 1601, requiring 
members of corporations to receive the sacrament 
after the manner of the Church of England. But 
the term is specially used of two English statutes 
imposing certain oaths on the holders of public 
offices, and directed against Catholics, The act of 
1073 directs that all magistrates shall take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, as well os an oath 
renouncing the doctrine that it is lawful to take 
Anns against ttie king, and provides that they 
must receive the communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England within a year before 
their election. A Scottish act was passed in 168], 
Another act of 1685 imposed the like conditions on 
the holders of all pnblic offices, oivil and military, 
aud obliged them in addition to abjure all belief 
in the dootrine of transubstantiatlon. These acts, 
which were practically evaded to a large extent by 
means of an act of mdenmity passed every year, 
and were at various times partially repealed, were 
not finally repoalcd till 1820. In Scottish church 
history orthe 17bh century * taking the test’ meant 


the limbs; the former is almost always strongly 
Arched backwards (opisthotonos) j the hands and 
feet are usually but slightly affected, if at all. 
These muscular contractions are very painful; a 


ing times/ The universities had their own special 
tests, now abolished save in the case of offices with 
clerical functions. See Oath, 

Testament, See Bible, and AVill. 

Testing, in ChcniiBtry. gee Analysis. 

Testing Clause) In a Scottish deed, is tho Inst 
clause, which narrates when and where the parties 
signed the deed, before what witnoBBCS, tho mini' 
her of pages of which the deed consists, and who 
was the person who penned tho deed. Moreover, 
if there have been any interlineations or erasures 
of important words during the engrossing, these 
should be mentioned in this clause. The clause 
1b an essential part of a Scottish deed, and no deed 
written by another than the party is valid unless 
the testing clause is regular, bee Deed. 

Test-papers are made by dipping unsized 
paper into an alcoholic solution of a vegetable 
colouring matter which changes colour when ex¬ 
posed to the notion of an acid or alkaline solution. 
The paper, afteT being gently dried, is cut into 
slips of a suitable size. Hence, by dipping tho 
appropriate test papers into auy solution, we oan 
ascertain whether it is acid, alkaline, or neutral. 
Litmus ami turmeria are most commonly used as 
tbe colouring matters j litmus for the detection of 
acids, and turmeric for that of alkalies. Test- 
papers are also employed for detecting sulphuretted 


acute pain is 


is frequently 
, probably di 


hydrogen, &c., and for Buck a purpose the paper 
muBt be dipped in the solution of an appropriate 
substance. Thus acetate of lead paper becomes 
black in presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, while 
staroh paper becomes blue when touched with 
iodine. 

Tcstiulo. See Tortoise, 

Tetanus (derived from tho Gr. teindn, «to 
stretch*), or Lock-jaw, is one of tho most formidable 
diseases of the nervous system, and is characterised 
by au involuntary, persistent, intense, and painful 
contraction or crauip (see SSpasm) of more or less 
extensive groups of tho volnntary muscles, nearly 
the whole of the body being sometimes a floated. 
The muscles of the neck, jaws, and throat are 
almost always tho first to give evidence of the 
presence of the disease. The nook feels stiff, the 
laws are opened with difficulty, and often become 
tightly clenched, and the face lias a peculiar fixed 
Bmile (rfm sardoniciisV The disease spreads to 
the muscles of the trunk and the larger muscles of 


particularly acute pain is frequently presont in tho 
lower parb of the chest, probably due to spasm of 
the diaphragm. Some of the muscles affected, or, 
for example, those of the abdomen, are bo rigid as 
when struck by the lingers to resemble a board, 
and a perfect remission of tho spasm scarcely over 
occurs, except sometimes during Bleep. Exacerba¬ 
tions of the spasms, on Lho other band, commonly 
come on every ten minutes or quarter of an hour, 
usually beginning by au inoreaso of the pain at tho 
Etonian), and lasting for two or tlirco minutes i 
and as the disease advances these paroxysms 
become more frequent. They may occur spontan- 
cously, or may bo induced by the slightest disturb- 
anco—a touch, a draught, a lioiso, or the slightest 
attempt at movement. 

Dining the ox ago rim liana tbe face of the patient 
often presents a positively frightful appearance. 
Tho tongue is apt to get bitten (luring the contrac¬ 
tions, which are occasionally bo vlolont as to break 
the tcotli, rupture powerful muscles, and, at least 
in one case, to fracture the tlugh-bone. Death 
usually results from a mixture of causes, but mainly 
from want of breath, due to the fixed condition of 
the respiratory muscles, associated with asthenia 
(loss of power), avid Hogging of tho hoartfa fiction. 
Fever may bo absent miring tho whola corn'so of 
Live disease, ami if present 1 b nob generally Bovoro. 
Sometimes, however, the temperature becomes 
extremely high (110° or 112° F.) just before death. 

The dlscaso occasionally occurs after exposure to 
cold, still more rarely without any discoverable 
cause whatever. Such cases are called idiopathic. 
In tho vast majority it follows some injury involv¬ 
ing a breach of surface (traumatic tetanus). It 
moro frequently attends upon severe injuries, but 
it may result from a slight prick or scratch, and 
tho so verity of tho disease bears no proportion to 
the extent of tlm wound. Nor docs tho scat of tho 
wound seem to have auy importauco j tho popular 
idea that injuries of tho thumb are specially apt 
to lead to It is not supported by statiHtics. The 
period of its commencement varies from a few 
hours to many days after tho injury; death occurs 
in most fatal oases within a weak of the fiiHt 
onset. It Is met with at all ngos, but is much 
more common in males than females. Idiopathic 
cases, and those commencing more than threo 
weeks after an Injury, are as a rule less severe. 
But 'taking all forms together in a fair average 
number of cases, the proportion seams to bo 74 
dcatlis to 1 recovery ’ (Holmes's System of Surgery ). 

Various forms of local irritation may sot up a 
localised trismus or lock-jaw, but its distinction 
from true tetanus seldom piesonts much difficulty. 
Tetanus at its commencement is sometimes mis¬ 
taken for rheumatism, and has some resemblance to 
Hydrophobia (q.v.). It may bo closely imitated by 
hysteria, but particularly by poisoning with mix 
vomica, or its alkaloids strychnia and Imicia. In 
these cases the moro sudden development of tho 
symptoms, and tho less persistent rigidity between 
the spasmodic paroxysms, are the most prominent 
distinguishing features. 

With regard to treatment^ perfect qulot and tho 
avoidances of all possible causes of irritation ami 
excitement are the first tilings to be insisted upon. 
The patient's strength must be maintained by 
liquid .nourishment* given by iujcctlon, or oven 
administered under chloroform if necessary. Many 
drugs have been used; chloral in repeated doses 
perhaps with most apparent benefit, but tbe great 
majority of cases have hitherto defied all treat¬ 
ment. 
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I mrarlos, war never more than a presbyter. Like 
iiin, too, this champion of the Christian faith 
against all opponents, Jews, heathens, and here¬ 
tics, was himself a heretic to tho majority of the 
Christians of his time. Doth show tho same 
eon to nipt of the world and enthusiasm for mar¬ 
tyrdom. But in tho tendency of their views tho 
contrast hotweon thorn Is ns striking ns iu their 
natural temper and their literary stylo, Ter tu Ilian 
is an iu tense realist, with leanings towards materi¬ 
alism, Orison a pure idealist. Oiigon, like Justin, 
holds that Greek philosophy was * a preparation 
for tho Gospel,*' a fragment of eternal truth from 
tho theology or the over-living Word.* TortulUnn 
thinks that * philosophers are biookhendB when they 
knoak at the gates of truth,’ nnd that 'they have 
contributed nothing whatever that u Christian can 
accept, 1 ‘The eloquence of tho one/ says Pros- 
houhA, 4 is broad and transparent like Ida genius i 
It is a noble, full, majestic rivor: that of the other 
Is a turbid moiintain-torrout. Origon spoalis to 
philosophers ns a Clirlstian philosophor i Tartulllan 
in a tribune of the people passionately haranguing 
the crowd in tho forum or at tho cross roads ; lie is 
the anoionb orator, with his vehement gosturcs, 
his vivid imago*. ids grandioso pathos. * 

Hie writings nave been called 'Tracts for the 
TinioB,’ Most of them are short. They are a rich 
mine of information as to the relations between 
Christians and heathens in Ids time. Though 
perhaps not the first of the Latin Christian writers, 
TortiilUaii was the creator of ecclesiastical Latinity, 
and Impressed upon tho language a now character, 
as ho bout it to the service of Christian idoaa His 
works are divided, into tbreo classes i (1) Coutro* 
vcrsial writings against heathens and Jews. His 
Apologcticua (od. by Womlham, 1843; by Bludloy, 
1801), addressed to the Homan authorities, is an 
attempt to establish the Christians’ right to tolera¬ 
tion, A popular edition of this work is presented 
in Ids two books Ad Nationcs , possibly, ns Uhlhom 
ancl Hauck beliovo, of earlior unto, Ad Scapultmt 
is a bold rebuke of tho persecuting Roman pre- 
consul Scapula. In ills Do Teatimonio Animat ho 
noutoly develops tho thought Lhat Christianity re¬ 
sponds to tho religious necessities and postulates 
of human nature. The treatise Adversus Jvdceoa 
1b to prove that prophooy is fulfilled In Christ. 

(2) Against heretics. Against these Tertulllan 
takes his stand, ns Ironoous did before him, oil the 
old apostolical tradition as tlm fixed foundation of 
belief. Ho formulates this position juridically In 
his Da Pr(ascriptions llwrcticorum. Against tho 
Gnostic attornpts to volatilise Christianity In 
Gnosbio spirltualisin he maintained its reality as 
a practical form of life In his Do Baptismo, 
A cl vers us IIormofjoncMi A (Ivors us Valentintanos, Do 
Aninui (in whioli lie contends that even the rouI is 
material), Do Car no Christi (against Docoblstn), Do 
Resurrections Oarnis , nnd the five books Atlvorsm 
Mat'cionem . Against the Patrlpasslan horesy lie 
wrote tho book Adversus Praxean, 

(3) Practical nnd ascotic treatises. It is 
especially In those writings relating to Christian 
life and discipline that wo can trace Tertnlliaii's 
increasing hostility to tho church and adoption 
of tho Montanisb views, which had great influ¬ 
ence among African Christians. He niiled the 
testimony of 'free prophecy’ ns God’s witness 
against tho laxity whioli tho Cntholio Churoh liad 
shown In dealing with tho sonsiial weaknesses of 
tho great multitude within her pale. Hence the 
division of those treatises into Pre-Montantst anti. 
Montanist, To the former class belong Do Dav* 
tismOi Do Pamitentia, Ad MaHyres, Do $Mtaculis t 
He IdaUtiricii Do Cullu Feminttruyi, Do Omtione, 
De PalieRticu and Ad Uxorem; to the latter, Do 
Corona , Do Fuga in Pemouiiono, Seorpiaee t Do 
478 


Exhortationc Cast it at is, De Monogamia, De Pudi- 
oitia , Do Jejnnio , Adversus Psychicosy and Do 
Pallio; whilo De Vvyinibus VolandU marks tho 
transition stage. 

Terbullian had a greater influence on the Latin 
Churoh than any theologian betwoon Paul and 
Augustine. Ilia Mon tan is in indeed prevented it 
fjtun being exercised directly, but Cyprian, wlio 
called Tevtullian 1 Jiis master,* Was tlie in terpretor 
wiio gave currency to ids views. The follow¬ 
ing Is a summary of Havnacka estimate of Ter- 
tulilun (3d vol. of his Dogmengcschiohte), whom 
he calls c tho founder of Western Christianity.’ 
Tortuilian’s Christianity was moulded by the en¬ 
thusiastic and strict faith of the early Christians 
on the one hand, and by the anti-Gnostic regitla 
fidoi on the other. A trained jurist, he sought 
to express all religion in logal formulas, and 
conceived the Tolation between God and man os 
one of civil law. 'God appears always as tho 
powerful partner, who watclios jealously over his 
lights.' further, bis theology snows a syllogistic- 
dlalcctlc stamp; it does net philosophise, It 
reasons, using now the argument ex auctoritate, 
now the argument e rations . He shows striking 
power of psychological observation. Finally, his 
writings have a strong practical evangelic tend¬ 
ency j with tboir vivid appeal to the reader’s will, 
and their eimplo concrete expression of tho Gospel, 
they appealed lint to theologians only, bub to all. 
Iu those cliai'OQ ter lattes, and their union. Tertulllan 
became the type of the Christianity of tne 'Western 
Clmrcli. 

Tho host complete edition of Terfcullian'a works 1 b still 
that of Oohlor (3 yoIs. Lolp. 1853-50). A. complete 
orltloal edition Is being published in tho Vicuna Cor pm 
Script-, eeclesiast, LaL (part 1. by Beiffenolieid and 
Wlssawa, 1800). Tho most important studies are those 
of Kayo ( Redes. Hint,, 8d ed. Lond. 1845), Heander 
(Atdf/morffcm, 2d od. Berlin, 1847 j Bug. Inns, by 3. 
& Hyland, 2 vok . 1861 J, Prekoneti (In lilt Bisfoire da 
Trots Premiers Slides do Vfyliso Ohritfenne, 1858-77 j 
Eng; terns. 4 vols. 1870 L 336h ringer ( Biographic*, vol 
lii, 2d ed. Lalp. 1875), KlUliler (in hie Palrotoqlc, vol, 
i. Hogonaburg, 1840), Grotemoycr (Kempen, 1808-05) ( 
Fropind (Fans, 1804), Hem ok (with a selection of oharae- 
toristia oxtiaofcs, Erlangen. 1877), J. M. Fuller (in Smith 
and TVWs Dictionary of Christian Biofp'aphy, vol. iv. 
Loud. 1W), Farm {Lives vj tho Fathers, vol. 1. Ed In, 
1880hand Ernst Nooldoelion (Gotlm, 1800). tfeiuidar and 
Fuller (foe. eit.) give excellent summaries of TortulifaTi's 
dilforent treatises. Seo also Havnaok, Dogmengeschichte 
(2d od. 3 vols,, Freiburg i. B.. 1888-00), N. Bonwotsoh, 


(Bonn, 1878), Koffinanc, Oesehivhte dcs Kirchenlateins 
(vol. i. Borlin, 1870), and Dr J. van dor Vllot, Studta 
ecclesiastical I. TcrtuUianua (Loyd. 1801). Translations 
of nearly tA\ TeriiOUnn'& works are ludndod ii\ Clark's 
AnfaMccna Christian Library, 

Tcschcn (Polish Cieszyn), a manufacturing 
town of Anatrian Silesia, on the Oisa, 30 miles 
EBE. of Troppan. Pop. 13,004. Here, in 1770, a 
treaty of poaco was concluded between Maria 1 
Theresa and Frederick It.. 

Tesselntcd Pavement. Seo MosAro. 

Tcssiiu Soo Ticino. 

Pcstneella» a genus of molluscs belonging to 
the Pulmonifint. and ropresonted in Britain by 
three species. The shell, wliioh Consists of but 
half ft whorl, is situated at the hinder end of the 
body. They are of subterranean habits and 
carnivorous, feeding oliloily upon earthworms. 
They nsimlly come out in search of their prey 
during tho night. In winter they form a cocoon- 
lilce body of cemented particles of earth, &a, 
whioli covers tho upper part of tho body. 

Test Act -04 nets meant to seaure that itono but 
lightly afleotod peisons and members of the ostab- ~ 
lislied religion shall hold office, include nil such 
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tlio provincial masters. The minor districts ami 
individual castles were governed by commanders, 
who constituted rIbo the respeotive provincial 
councils. There was, moreover, a class or * serving 
brothers/ who performed menial oJlices about tlie 
hospitals] and to theso were added in certain 
places a class of inferior female dames tics culled 
* half-sisters/ 

About the year 1226 tho Duke of Masovia (in 
Poland) invited tho Teutonic Knights to come and 
help him againBfc tho heathen Prussians. The 
grand-inastcr, Hermann von Salza, sent a body of 


lisliTng themselves in the territories of the heat lion. 
Twelve years later they were ntrengthenod bv tho ■ 
absorption into thoir order of the Brethren of the 
Sword, a military order which had been formed to 
convert to Christianity with tho sword the Livon¬ 
ians, Estlionians, and Conrlandors. At length tho 
snccossivo encroachments of the knights rousod 
the Prussians to bitter opposition. A ilereo war¬ 
fare was then carried on for nearly a quarter of a 
century: but by 1283 tho knights wore masters of 
the temtorv lying between the Vistula and the 
Memo!, and as boil's of the extinot Brethren of 
the Sword they had also extensive possessions In 
Livonia and Courland. In 1309 tho executive 
ofllcers of the order established themselvcB In the 
great castle of Marienburg, near tho Vistula. 
After subduing the Prussians, the order ontered 
upon a hundred years* contest against tho Lithuan¬ 
ians. But a most serious blow was struck at the 
knights by the conversion of the Lithuanians to 
Christianity and the accession (1380) of thoir 

E vince to tlie throne of Poland. From this time, 
aviug lost their main raison d'itre —fighting 
against tlie heathen—the order began to decline. 
During the period of its prosperity, however, it 
had acted as the principal force m the politics 
of the Baltic countries; and both by Its own 
oxertionB and by the encouragement It gave to the 
Hanseatic traders it was the means of spreading 
Gennan civilisation and manners throughout wliat 
are now the Bailie provinces of Russia. The ordor 
suffered an incalculable loss of prestige through 


desperate attempt to recover their power resulted 
(14(10) in the loss of AVesb Prussia and the aliena¬ 
tion of the esteem and affection of their subjects 
in East Prussia, which they could only retain as a 
fief of Poland. In. 1626 the order was secularised; 
its graud-masteT, Albert of Brandenhurg-Anspach, 
being created hereditary duke of Prussia undor tlie 
suzerainty of Poland. The headquarters of the 
order—for it still possessed several estates scattered 
throughout the Gorman empire and in one or two 
other_ countries—was fixed at Mergenthoim in 
Swabia, and its possessions were reorganised in 
twelve bailiwicks. Tims it existed until 1801. 
when the estates west of tho Rhine were annexed 
by Franco; in 1809 the older was entirely sup¬ 
pressed by Napoleon in all the Gcmtau states. 
This left only a couple of bailiwicks in Austria 
Qnd one at Utrecht; and these still exist, severely 
aristocratic in both countries. The Austrian 
branch, reorganised in 1B40, justifies its existence 
by maintaining an organisation for tho care of tho 
wounded in war. 

B*® Voigt, QcaekichU deg deulschcn llitteronlma 
(1859); Lohmoyor, Geachichte von Oil* und West- 
2*reu88cn (1880); and rerlbaoli, Statuten dee Deuhchen 
Crdtng (1890). 

Teutons, a group of peoples speaking Teutonic 
tongues, an important division of the Aryan (q,v t ) 
family of languages. The name Is derived from 
the ancient Teutones (and Is n form of the inodom 
German Dculsch t O. H. Ger. Diutm, or Gothic 


TEWKESBURY 

ThiudisJco ; see Germany ). The Toutonie slock of 
nations, ns thoy exist at tho present day, is divldod 
into two principal branches: (1) The Seamlumviaii, 
uni bracing Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders; 
and (2) the Germanic, which includes, besides tho 
German-speaking in habit ants of Germany proper 
(see Germany) and Switzerland (q.v.), also tho 
population of tho Netherlands (the Dutch), tho 
Flemings of Belgium, and the descendants of tho 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes in Cheat Britain, 
together with tlioir offspring in North America, 
Australia, and other British colonics—tlio English- 
speaking peonies of the world. It is necessary in 
this case, as in all similar coscb, to guard against 
making language tho solo test of race. In many 
parts of Germany whore Gorman now prevails 
Slavic dlaloots wore spoken down to recent limes, 
and in somo places are not yot quite oxtlnct. 
And in Great Britain it is unreasonable to supposo 
that the Anglo-Saxon invaders exterminated tho 
nativo Cel tie population, or even drove more thou 
a titho of them into Wales and tho Highland*. 
Tho in obh undoubtedly remained ns subject serfs, 
learned the language and ciiHtoms of tlioir masters, 
and gradually amalgamated wlbli thorn; ho that. 


more strongly to Scotland and Ireland than to 
England; and the mingling of races in tho United 
States hue been very great, although tho non- 
Toutonie elements nave beau dominated and 
assimilated. See the articles on the several Teu¬ 
tonic landB; Europe, Yol. IV. p. 404; Etii- 
jnology ; and (for the languages) Philology. 

Tcyiot. See Roxburghshire. 

Tcwfllc Pasha, Mohammed, Khwliyo of 
Egypt, was born in I860, the oldest son w Jsmail 
Pasha, and aucccadcd on Ills father's abdication in 
1870, in virtue of the arrangement of 1880 1x3tween 
Ismail and tho Sultan. The chief ovonts of Ilia 
reign— tho insurrection of Arabi, tho war with tho 
Miuidi, tho pacification of the Soudan frontiers, aiul 
the steady improvement of the condition of Egypt 
under English administration—have been indicated 
at Egypt. Tewilk, a piouB Moslem, utterly alion 
to his father’s love of luxury and extravagance, 
was throughout loyal to his engagements with 
Britain. He died of the seqnchu of influenza, 7th 
January 1802, and was succeeded by his oldest soil 
Abbas. 

Tewkesbury, a quaint old nmrkot-town of 
Gloucestershire, on the Avon at its cnnJImmCo 
with the Severn, 0 miles NNW. of Cheltenham, 
10 NNE. of Gloucester, and 15 8, by E. of Wor¬ 
cester. On the situ of the coll of the hermit Thooo, 
from whom tho place got its name, war founded in 
716 a monastery, refoutided in 1102 by Robert Fitss- 
hamon as a great Benedictine abbey. Its noble 
church, consecrated in Novomhor 1123, measurca 
317 feet by 124 across the transepts, and remaiiiB 




Early English, Decorated, and Pcrpendioular, It 
was restored by Scott In 1875-70. flpaciftl features 
are the west front and tho massive ocutral tower, 
132 feet high. Many of tho Clares, Despcncera, 
Beauchamps, and other lords of Towkesbmy arc 
burled hero, os also the murdered Prince Edward 
and (possibly) Clarence; and hi 1800 a tablet was 
erected to Mrs Craik, the scene of whose John 
Halifax is laid in Tewkesbury. Tho place lum 
also a town-hall (1788), a com-oxchango (1860), 
Telford's iron bridge over the Sovem (1824), will! 
a Bpan of 170 feet, a free grammar-school. &o. Tho 
thick mustard Falstaff speaks of is a thing of tho 
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Tho causa of the dimse boo long been suspected 
to bo a micro-organism; among other reasons, j 
because tetanus, oh a roaulb of surgical operations, 
lins become much less frequent since tho introdno¬ 
tion of Antiseptic (q.v.) methods* Nicolaior (In 
1884) first described the bacillus now known to bo 
tho cause of tetanus j bub ICitasato, working in 1 
Berlin, was the first to obtain puro cultures, and 
to givo a complete demonstration that tetanus 
must bo added to the infective diseases (1SS0). 
Methods have since boon discovovod whuroby 
animals can be rendered ‘immune 1, or incapable 
of inoculation with tetanus. Tizzoni ami Cat tan i, 
experimenting with such animals, found a sub¬ 
stance in their blood, called by them the anfftacnic 
of tetanus, which neutralises tho virus of tetanus 
even outside of the body, and when injected into 
othor animals produces immunity against, and 1 
even cure of tho diuouso (1801). This subs tan go i 
has boon used in tho treatmont of the disease in the, 
human subject, and up to April 1802 six successful 
cnees hod boon reported. It may be hoped there¬ 
fore that a Jnciuis has been found of diminishing 
the ravages of this torrlblo disease. 

Tetany is a rare and little understood disease of 
the nervous system, occurring both in children and 
adults, characterised by recurring attacks of tonic 
spasm of various muscles, particularly those of the 
lingers and toes* It Is associated with defective 
hygionio conditions, imperfect ventilation, poor 
diot, and in children with ItioketB (q.v.). Complete 
recovery generally ensues: fatal cases are very rare. 

It 1 b not yet definitely settled to winch of 
these two very different uiscasea tetanus or tris¬ 
mus ;neonatorum lot newborn children) should bo 
referred. It has Wn supposed on the one hand to 
ho traumatic tetanus, clue to the injury to the 
umbilicial cord at birth, and rcfieinhloe ib in its 
great fatality, and In the extension of the spasms 
over tho larger muscles (of trunk, &c.); the 
opposite view, that it is an extremoly aggravated 
form of totany, Is supported by tho foots that tho 
muscles of tho fingers and toeB are spooially 
afOuatad, ancl that Improved ventilation alone has 
been known to produce a great diminution of the 
disease in lying-in hospitals. 

Totanue, or look-jaw, both traumatic and idio¬ 
pathic, occurs in most of the domesticated animals, 
but most frequently in horses and sheop. It la now 
proved to bo duo to the notion of n microbe, tho 
nacilhis j Votani, which gives rise to the fonimtion 
of a ptomaine termed Tclanine t by tho action of 
which tho tetanic symptoms are induced. This 
bacillus is also found in garden-mould, and most 
probably tetanus Is Induced by tho entrance of 
tho microbe Into a wound or exposed structure. 
Tetanus lias boon transmitted from diseased to 
healthy animals by inoculation. The symptoms 
usually come on gradually, involve most of the 
muBQiilar structures, which liecomo hard and rigid j 
the nose is protruded, the liinbp move stiffly, the 
tail is upraised, the Ih>wc1b are constipated. The 
patient must bo leapt perfectly quiet, and In an 
airy but fairly warm pfneo, and plentifully supplied 
with cold water, aiul with soft, sloppy, but nutritive 
food, which he will usually greedily suck In through 
his firmly-closed tooth. A full dose of purgative 
medicine must at once bo given; extract of 
belladonna repeated twice or thrice daily is occa¬ 
sionally serviceable) any discoverable wound or 
injury should ho fomented or poulticed; bleeding, 
sedatives, aud all causes of irritation must bo 
avoided. In adult animals most cases are fatal; 
but amongst young animals many recoveries occur. 

Tctlmvy, an old market-town of Gloucester- 
shiie, 6 miles NW, of Malmcsbaiy. Pop. 2173. 

T£te-<lH''Poiit' See Bridge-head. 


Tctrno. Bee Ghoube. 

XetrureU (Gr, tetrarchte x Lat. (ctmrcha % 

1 governor of tlio fourth part,’ i.o. of a country), a 
title originally designating what 1 b signified by its 
etymology, the governor of one of four divisions of 
a kingdom or country; but in the usage of the 
later Homan empire given inidlstingmsklngly to 
all minor rulers, especially in the East, possessing 
sovereign rights within thoir territory, but depend¬ 
ent on the emperor, and in many cases remov¬ 
able at his pleasure. This was especially tho 
case in Syria, where the princes of the family of 
Herod are called indiscriminately by this title 
(Luko, iil. 1) and by that of king (Matt. xiv. 0). 

Tetter, tho popular name for skin diseases o! 
the kind described under Psoriasis and Herpes. 

Tctnnil (Arab. Toiuioin), a port of Morocco, 
about 4 miles from tho ecu, 22 miles 8. of Ceuta,' 
It is surrouiidod by walls, flanked with towers, 
and 1b defended by n castle. Its harbour does not 
admit large vessels; but a brisk trade is earned on, 
mainly by the Jews, in fruit, wool, Bilk, girdles, 
leather, cotton, &a, and it exports provision a 
largely to Ceuta. Tetuan was token by the 
Spaniards under O'Donnell (q.v.), February 1880, 
bub was evacuated next year. Pop. 22,000 (one- 
third Jews). 

Tctzcl, John, tho famous seller of indulgences, 
was born at Leipzig about 1466, and in 1480 entered 
the Dominican order. His ability and success aa 
a preachor led to his being entrusted in 1510 with 
tho charge of preaching an indulgence In favour of 
contributors to the fund for building the ohuroh of 
St Prior's at Bo mo (sec Indulgence L It was in 
opposition to him that Luther published hU cele¬ 
brated theses, on tho 81st October 1617. Tofczel 
published counter-theses and detailed replies, but 
woe himself sovoroly rebuked by tho papal delegate 
Mlltitz, for the extravagance in statement and 
othor improprieties which had brought bo much 
scandal upon the church. His personal character 1 
was the subject of controversy. He died of the 
plague at Leipzig In Anguat 1610. 

Thera arc (hostile) Lives by Hofmann (1844) aud 
Kornor (1880), and from tho Utholto point of view by 
GrOuC (2d od. 1880) and Hermann (2d od. 1883). Bee 
also Kayser, QcschiohUqucllen liber THzel (1877). 
Tcutolmrgcr Wald, See Arminius. 

Teutonic Knights* one of tho throe military- 
religious oidol's of Knighthood. founded during tlio 
period of the Crusades* Certain merchants of 
Bremen and Lllbeck, witnessing the sufferings of 
the wounded Christians before Acre in 1100, were 
so moved with compassion that they oreotod tent- 
hospitals for them, and provided for surgical and 
nursing attendance. There had boon a Gorman 
hospital la Jerusalem from 1128 to 1187; and the 
now arrangement at Acre was in somo sort a con¬ 
tinuance of this, being called the Hospital St Mary 
of the Germans in Jerusalem. Tho new hospital, 
the attendants and founders of which formed them¬ 
selves into a lnonastio older with tlie same rules 
as the Jfnighte Hospitallers of Bfc John, found a 
nitron in Duke Frederick of Swabia., aiul through 
lim scoured tho conntonanco of Ills brother, the 
Emperor Henry VI,, and tho confirmation Of the 
pope (1101). Seven yoars later it was converted 
uito a knightly or military order j and tlio change 
was stamped with the papal approval In 1169. 
The knights, in addition to the usual monastic 
vows, bound thome&lYos to tend the eiek and 
wounded and wage inoodsant war upon tho heathen. 
Their distinguishing habiliment was a white mantle 
with a black cross. The chief olfiaer of the order 
woe the graml-nmater or ‘ high-moater, 1 who was, 
assisted by five other dignitaries. Tlie chapter 
consisted of these six officers in conjunction with 
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vfttod. Sngar and rice yield abundant harvests 
along the coast, and fruits in great variety are pro¬ 
duced in the southern sections. The principal 
sugar distinct is tha ' sngar-bowl * In tlio Braxaa 
delta. Tokos has 228 counties, varying in aroa 
from 150 to 12,000 sq. m. Of these about 70 are still 
unorganised. There aio ten cities or towns having 
a population of more than 10,000—viz. Austin, the 
capital, San Antonio, Dallas, Galveston, Houston, 
Fort Worth, Wuoo, Laredo, Denison, and El Paso. 
It returns eleven members to congress. Thevols 
already a large available fund for education, to 
which the proceeds of the sale of over 60,000,000 
acres of land arc to be added; this sum will be 
more, ratlier than less, than $100,000,000. The 
state a upper ts two normal schools, and a state 
university at Austin. There are also in tho older 
towns a mimljcv of higher educational institutions 
and colleges. 

Tho earliest settlements in Texas were made in 
1085. Tho country formed part of the Spanish pro¬ 
vince of Mexico, which in 1822 throw on the yoke 
and became a republic. On Decembor 20, 1835, 
Texas declared itself imlopendeut of Mexico, and 
in 1830 Houston (q.v.) was made president, In 
1845 Texas, with an aim of 875,000 sq. in., was 
annexed to the United States. All its territory 
except that now enclosed within Its bovdera wan 
ceded to the United States In 1350 for the sum of 
$10,000,000. Texas had maintained continued war 
with Moxico, and its annexation was tho prime 
causa of the war between that country and the 
United States. The state seceded from tho Union 
February 1, 1801 .and re-entered it April 10, 1870. 
The growth of Texas has beon phenomenal, luid, 
though it ranks seventh among its sister common- 
weal His in population, it is in many as]Hsots Btill in 
a transition period. Thoro were less than 300 miles 
ot railway In operation in 1STJO. and in 1302 about 
8000. In 1870 Texas hud a population of 818,570, 
In 1880 of 1,001,740 (303,384 coloured), aud in 1800 
of 2,233,523 (402,837 coloured). 

See Histories of Texas by H. Yoakum (2 vols, 1850). 
JY. 0. Baker (1873), H. B. Thoall (1879), and H. H. 
Bancroft (1885). ' 

TcxeL an Island belonging to the province of 
North Holland, at the ontmueu to tho Zuider Zee. It 
w separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, 
called the Maradlop, contains about 35,000 acres of 
arable and pasture lands, and lias a population of 
about 8500 Inhabitants, who keep some 85,000 sheep, 
famous both for their wool and their choose. The 
Marsdiep channel or part of it is also often called 
the Texel j and here or hereabouts many important 
naval battles have heon fought, Blake defeated 
Tronip and Do Ruytor in 1053; Prince Rupert 
fought De Bnytcv in 1073; Duncan blockaded tlio 
Texel (for a time with a single ship) in 1707: 
and a Dutch fleet of twelve ships of war and 
thirteen Iruliamen surrendered to Admiral Mitchell 
in 1700. 

Textiles,, fabrics produced by weaving. See 
the artloles in this work on Weaving, spinning, 
Cotton, Fibrous Bubatances, Hem]), Linen, Jute, 

, “O' • alao ou Uleftching, Calico-print¬ 

ing, Dyeing, iSro. 

.TCZCUCO, a city of Mexico, on tlio cast shore of 
“he «alt lake of the same name, 25 miles by rail 
Mexico city. The nnolent Acolhnacan t 
once the cluef seat of Azteo cultuie, it still con¬ 
tains traces of old palaces and of a noble aqueduct, 
and is now the scat of glass-works. In the great 
drainage joheme for the valley of Mexico ami 
iezcuca, the sewage is carried oft by a tunnel of 0& 
miles and a canal of 30 miles, The Balt lake has 
an area of 02 sq. m. pop. 15,000. 


Thackeray, William Makki'rack, bom 18th 
July 1311, died 24tli December 1302. The 
Thackerays wore originally a raco copyright \m m v.b 
of email land holders settled at by j. u. Uyju»wtt 
Hampsth waite in Yorkshire. In c<m,pmi * 
fullness of time, ns wan often tho case with such 
families, the youngor sons began to leave their 
native village awf try fchoir fortunes in other 
walks of life. In 17il wo find tho Bov. Elins 
Thackeray of Christ's Col logo, Cam bridge, cstab* 
i lishcd in tho rectory of Hawks well, Yorkshire, 
His nephew, Thomas Thackeray, Locarno head¬ 
master of Harrow School and the father of sixteen 
children j tho yonngost of wlioin, William Mnko- 
pcaoo, was the grandfather of tho novelist. This 
William Makepeace Thackomy wont to Bengal 
in the East India Company’s service, from which 
ho retired in 1777 with a fortune. Tho fourth of 
his twelvo children. Bleb mo ml Thackeray, horn in 
1781, was the father of the novelist. Itlelnnond 
Thackeray also wont to India in tho Contitany's 
service, where ho married Miss Anno Haulier, a 
renowned Calcutta beauty, the daughter of a 
fellow oivilinn. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, the only child 
of tlio marriage, was Itorn on the 18th July lflil 
at Calcutta. When lie was live yfcars old his 
father died j and enon after IiIh mother married 
Major Carmichael Smybbj of tlio Bengal Engineers. 
She lived to survive her boh. There wore no 
children of tho second marrkvgo. On tho death 
of his father, Thackeray, then a child of five years 
old, was sent home. Ho lived partly under the 
care of an aunt. Mrs Ritchie, who is recorded to 
have boon surprised to find that her husband's hat 
JUted tho little boy. At eleven he was flout to the 
Chartorhauso, whore ho remained six years. In¬ 
numerable passages in his hooks prove that lib 
schooldays had as important an influence mi ids 
art as the more advonturous boyhoods of Sterne 
and Dickens had on theirs. It should he added 
that tho broken naso so conspicuona in nil 
Thackeray's cariaatnres of ldmsclf was the accident 
of a sohool light. While Thackeray was at school 
ms parents returned from India and settled near 
Ottory-St-Mary in Devonshire, which is mode the 
scone of the earlier chapters of Pondennu, In 1820 
Thackeray was entored at Trinity Collage, Cam¬ 
bridge. Ho left the univoreity aftor two yearn 
without taking his degree; but except from tlio 
academical point of view his timo was not wasted. 
Without being a scholar, lio acquired a literary 
knowledge of tho olasslcB, and lie gained all those 
indirect advantages which distinguish Oxford ami 
Cambridge from other seats of perhaps purer learn¬ 
ing. For one thing, Cambridge fixed his social 
status. Though afterwards lie was to consort 
with Bohemians and other strange acquaintances 
into whoso company a man is forced by adversity, 
lie was novor a Bohemian, and always faithful to 
the traditions of the class in which lie was born 
and bred. It was at Trinity that Thackeray first 
appeared in print, the work being a burlesque of 
the prize poem on tlio subject of Titnbucluot which 
had beon won by Alfred Tennyson. f A poom of 
mine,’ lie writes to his mother, * bath appeared in 
ft weekly periodical, hero published and called the 
jo«o 6. , . , Young hod a pleasant wine party at 
which for a short timo 1 attended. Hmbuctoo 
received much laud. I could not help finding ouL 
that I was very fond of this same praise. Tlio men 
knew not tlio author, but praised tbe poom.' 

On leaving Cambridge Thackomy travelled for 
two yearn, in Germany for the most part, and on 
his return determined to go to tho bar. It was 
! accessary lor him to choose a profession, as his 
I fortune did not exceed some £500 a year. This, 

I moreover, was soon dim In lulled by losses from the 
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Edward IV. (q.v.) gained a crowning victory over 
the Lancastrians* Incorporated by Elizabeth In 
1574, Toivkoshury returned two members fa) parlia¬ 
ment from 1000 till 1867, ami thou one till 1885. 
l>op. (1851)5878; (1801)5260. 

Sou works by Dydo (1700), Bcnuott (1830), Petit 
J. H, Blun* ’ 


(1848), and J. 


Hunt (2d ed. 1877). 


Texas is the extreme nonth-wdstern state of the 
Amcrioan Union. It ox tends farther south than 
any of the United States except copjri B i,t hot rn u.a 
Florida, and lieu in 25’ 51'—30* J- a Lippiiuoit 

80' N. lftt. and 03° 27'—100° 43' c«njnDy. 

AY. long. Its very irregular boundary consists 
largely of natural lines formed by rivers and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Oklahoma ami Indian Torritoiy 
lie to tlio north, Arkansas and Louisiana to the 
east, Mexico and tho Gulf to the south, and Now 
Mexico to the wosfc, Texas not only is the largest 
state In the Union, but forms, with its area of 
205,780 st]. in., nearly 0 per eout. of tho total area 
of the Unitad Staton, exclusive of Alaska, It is as 
large as Now England, tho Middle Atlantic States, 
Ohio, and Illinois combined, or larger than either 
Franco, Austria-Hungary, or Germany, and more 
than twice as large ns the British Isles, Its 
oxtromo length is about 000 miles, and Its greatest 
breadth 750; tho const-line is 400 miles long. 
Tho surface of Texas is greatly diversified. From 
the low, Hat prairie lands along tho coast tho 
land rises in a series of gradual elevations till It 
renahoB tho plateau and mountains of the distant 
west, where Homo of tho peaks attain a height 
of 5000 feet abovo the hoo. Tho coast is low 
and sandy. From the mouth of the Sabine River 
to that of tho Rio Grande there extends a fringe of 
low islands and peninsulas, separated from the 
mainland by lagoonB several nillos in width. These 
Islands aro characterised by sand-dunes whloh rtao 
about 20 foot abovo the beach. Padre Island, ex¬ 
tending north from tho month of the Rio Grande, 
Is moro than 100 miles in length. The alluvial 
coast-bolt, extending from 25 to 60 miles Inland. 
compriROB both fertile lowlands and stretches or 
lmrrou soil. In tho waste portions thoro are oxton- 
sive areas of cactus and thorny mcsqnite oliaparrals. 
A white, sandy tract reaching south and west from 
Corpus Clirlsti Bay to the Rio Grande is known br 
€ tho desert. 1 Beyond this coast-plain Hob a terrace 
of rich lulling land callad the 1 prairie belt. 1 In tho 
eastern prairie sections there are extensive timbor 
regions of live oak and deciduous foroHt trees, 
which cover an area greater than that of tho Btato 
of Kentucky, not including two wide forest-bolts 
called 'cross-timbers,* wliioh extern! southward 
from tho Red River, To tho north and west of tho 
prairies the land rises and presents a rough, brokou 
surface, with occasional bluift. Much of tho Boil 
is fertile, aud nearly all of it is excellently adapted 
for grazing. On the southern border of the plateau 
tho elevation Is about 1060 feet, bub a height of 
2000 feet is reached as the ascent continues towanl 
the arid mesas of tho Llano Estacado and tho baso 
of the Rooky Mountains, from which some outlying 
ridges extend into tho Btatc. 

Thoro is ovory variety of soil, from the fertile 
lands of the river-bottoms aud prairies to tho 
sfcerilo sand of tho sou thorn desert. The coost- 
prairioR have in gonoral a sandy loam. In thone of 
tho interior thoro are heavier brown and black 
loams, while in tho northern part of tho state there 
aro great areas of red lands. In the south and 
south-east, whore forfcnnatcly liiuoli of tho best 
land is located, the rainfall is ample, hub tho sup¬ 
ply in the west and north-west is leas reliable. 
Howevor, it has been shown that even tho Llano 
Estacado t or Staked. Plains, which wore once con¬ 
sidered utterly uninhabitable, are capable of sup¬ 


plying plenty of wator for irrigation by the use of 
artesian wells and windmills. The northern winds 
are usually dry, tho rain comes almost entirely 
from the south-west, and tho winter mouths aro 
gone rally the driest. The best water-supply is 
found in tho timber-lands. In a Btato extending 
through olevon degrees of latitude there is natur¬ 
al! y found a considerable range of temperature. 
The climate on the coast-plains is semi-tropical, 
but is tampered by the winds from tho Gulf. A 
dry, hoaltlifnl climate prevails In the middle 
region, And the north experiences cool winters, 
with heavy snows tonne at times. The air of west¬ 
ern Texas is so dry that meats are perfectly pie- 
sorved In the open air without salt, and carcases of 
dead aninmls on tho plains emit no odour. A not¬ 
able feature of Texas climate is tho 4 norther, 1 
wliioh is a suddon and oxtromo change of tempera¬ 
ture produced by a tubIi of cold wind from the 
north. This unwolcome visitor arrives usually un¬ 
announced, except for tho fact that its coming is 
frequently preceded by a spell of warm weather. 
It ordinarily remains for three days, and the fall 
in temperature is often ns much as 30*. The dnrin- 
ago of Texas is received by tho Gulf of Mexico, 
The Red and tho Arkansas livers convey tho waters 
of the northern part of tho state to the Mississippi. 
The other streams flow' directly in to tho Gul f. Tlie 
Red and Sabine rivers And the Rio Grande form 
parts of the boundary line. Within the state the 
most important rivers aro the Trinity, tho Brazos, 
and tho Colorado. With the exception of the Rio 
Gramlo, tho Brazos, and the Sabine, nearly all the 
streams discharge their waters by means of laige 
estuaries, from which steep clay banks rise tor 
some height to tho lovol of the prairie above. 
Knowledge of tho do tails of tho geological struc¬ 
ture of Texas is quite Imperfect. The coast-plains 
and prairies are oi recent alluvial formation. Be¬ 
yond these Is a broad strip of Tertiwy deposits, 
and farthor inland tho country belongs to the Cre¬ 
taceous period, ox cep b In tho control regions, which 
aro penetrated from tho north by contiguous arms 
of Jura, Trias, and Formo-Carboniferousformations. 
Large bods of coal imdorlie portions of tho state. 
The coal-measures aro estimated to ocenpv an area 
of about 10,000 sq. m., besides which there are 
oxtonslvo bods of brown lignite. There aro vast 
deposits of iron ore, and tin and other metals are 
also found. Building-stones of excellent quality 
occur in many districts, and tho supply or lime, 
gypsum, and salt is inexhaustible. 

Agriculture and stock-raising have been the lead¬ 
ing occupations of Texas. Rather moro than one- 
half of the entire area is practically uninhabited, 
bub settlements are encroaching each year upon 
the unreclaimed distriots, and the primitive methods 
of the cattlo-ronges are rapidly disappearing. 
Texas is pre-eminently a cattle-breeding stato. 
Tho abundance of suitable pasturage and the 
genial climate give it advantages over many other 
sections. The old custom of sending young cattle 
in enormous 1 drives * into othor states, where they 
we to sold to be fattened, is becoming a thing of the 
past, The owners arc moro and more 'ripening* 
their own cattle, thoroby scorning better prices, 
and oponing tho way for manufacturing industries 
connected with the preparation of beer ana hides, 
and for tho direct export of beef abroad from 
Galveston and New Oiioans. Texas ranks first in 
cattle-raising, and in the number of sheep, horses, 
mules, and swine it is almost without a rival. The 
breeds of all varieties of live-stock have been of 
late very much improved. Wool and dairy-pro¬ 
duce aro important staples. Since 1883, when its 1 
crop surpassed that of Mississippi, Texas lias been 
the loading cotton state. Wheat is an important, 
crop, and tho other grains are extensively culfci- 
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biographical element which it contain*. lint If the 
Conihrll did not bring out Thackeray’s boat work 
a.* a novelist, it furnished the occasion for tho 
Roundabout Papers, the desultory form of which 
was a Bourco or strength, not of weak ness, and 
showed Ids powers at their host. In 1802 ho 
gave up the editorship of the Cornhtll, not being 
equal to tho task of refusing nmnuBorlptB ; but ho 
continued to work for the magazine, and in that 
year he moved into a new house which ho lmd 
built on Palace Green, Kensington. Ho always 
had ft taste for bric-a-brac, which was not so fas]don- 
able then as now; and this house was the first built 
in London in red brick, in the style of Queen Anno, 
which has since taken such developments through' 
out the country. Iloro ho began to write Denis 
DuixtL which, so far as ho lmd completed It when 
he died, promised to lie as great ns anything ho lmd 
dona But his health, which had practically boon 
broken by a fever caught in Rome in 1855, was bad. 
No immediate danger was feared, but he was found 
dead in his lied on the morning of Christmas Eve, 
1803. He was buried in ICensal Green. His bust 
ie in Westminster Abbey, in Poets' Comer. 

The best commentary on Thackeray’s books Is 
furnished by the story of his life, ns will be seen, 
it is hoped, even from the short account wo liavo 
given. The qualities of his work sneak for them¬ 
selves to theleoBt exportoncod of those who rend 
him, and little need 1» said by way of ox position. 
It may be worth while, however, to point out 
that as an artist he is unsurpafuea by any 
novelist, either in style or in his powers of desertp- 
tioii ftna of character drawing, or in the crowning 
gift of telling a story. His ideal of the novel was. 
like Fielding's, that it should bo nob an affair or 
plot or a fortn of idyll, but a prose epic; and if this 
Ideal has ever been approached it is surely in Vanity 
Fair and The Noiocomcs. In the second place, it u 
worth dwelling for a moment on Thackeray's extra- 
ordinavy Bense of fun. So much of his humour is 
tinged with irony that readers Borne times fail to 
observe what sources of natural laughter are in his 
books, and what an unrivalled exhibition they give 
of purely comic power. Lastly, a word must be said 
about his Bathe. There will always be a class to 
whom Thackeray must appear as attacking the 
very essence of human sooiety and turning to 
ridicule its most useful and ornamental members. 
Critics of this school can naturally never forgive 
him or sympathise with hie genius. There is 
another cIosb which takes a dilreranb view, and 
considers that what Thackeray calls 1 snobbish- 
ness' is neither an essential nor a necessary part 
of human nature. AYliiah of these two opinions 
may be correct it Is impossible to prove; but if 
one turns from what Thackeray rid ion led to what 
lip admired, it must be admitted that for a satirist 
his views of life ara strangely sentimental. No 
one, it is safe to assume, ever read Vanity Fair 
without preferring Itawdon Crawley to his brother 
Pitt. But i( those who think the Book of Snobs 
unjust will consider the reasons for this preference, 
they will understand why Thackeray disliked some 
things and why lie cared for others, 

Ko formal biography of Thackeray has over been pub- 


privately printed papers. Tlieie is also an intorestinff 
collection of hU lettCTs, edited by Hr Brookfield for 
Sarliner t Afaj/azinc (1887). 51 any fipedmons of his 

dwrinasmaybe found in The Orphan of Pimlico 118751. 
The best portraits of him ora by Samuel Lawrence, prints 
of winohw* fumiUar, and versions of which by the artist 
RT ?i n *$! fc6 ^ktloual Portrait Gallery. In tho same 
muleiy thore is an interesting bust of Thackeray ab a boy. 
11 f 1 ! 0 JSTO?! o( * vigorous little statuette of 

him by tho late Sir Edgar Boehm. 


His eldest daughter, Anne Tsauklla, novelist, 
is better known stUl as * Miss Thaokoray 1 than by 
her married name, Mis Ritchie. Bom in London 
in 1637, she passed her childhood in Fans, her 
girlhood at Kensington, and first appoavod as an 
author in vol. i. of tlic Cor Mi l (I860) with 1 Little 
Scholars.' To this sketch succeeded a dozen or 
inoro volumes of novols, talon, biographical essays, 
&c.. of which may ho mentioned me Story of Elisa* 
both (1803), The Village on the Cliff (1807), Old 
Kensington (1873), Mm Angel (1675, iU heroine 
Angelica Kaufmaim), Mrs Dumond (1865 b Rcconls 
of Tennyson, Raskin ^ and Drowning (1802), ami 
her dainty modern recasts of siioh old.world Btories 
as 4 Bluebeard. ’ aud ‘ Cindorolla.' Tender, dolieato, 
harmonious, hor books ai* foniinino as very few 
women’s hooks, and are just for that reason 
delightful. In 1877 she married her cousin, Mr 
Richmond Thaokcmy Ritohio, 

Tlliiig, an Athenian courtesan, famous for her 
wit and beauty, who was in Asia with Alexander 
tho Grant, and according to Cloitarcliue—a doubtful 
authority—induced him, when Unshed with wine, 
to fire the palace of Pcraepolls (q.v,). Altov his 
death she luul several children l>y Ptolemy Lagi. 

Thalberfff Bigismond, one of the moat 
eminent pianists of tho century, was horn in 1012 
at Geneva, where ho received Ills early education 
under the careful supervision of Ids mother, the 
Baroness AYotzlar. At the ago of ton ho was 
removed to Vienna, whero he continued M& studios, 
showing a special aptitude for languages and music, 
in which subjects lie received instruction from tho 
heat masters, as his father destined him for a 
diplomatic career. Tlialberg’s first appearance as 
a pianist was at tho age of fourteen, when he 
played at an evening party at Prince Mott or nidi’s, 
sntswsBB ww& foil owed up by appm* 

ances in Paris, until, overcoming Ids father's 
scruples, ho was allowed to abandon diplomacy for 
mmio. He made tonrs in 1830 through Belgium, 
Holland, England, and Russia, and afterwards 
through Spain, Brazil, and North America, finally 
settling clown at Naples in 1858, whore no died 
on 27 th April 1671 , Thalberg married Madame 
Bouclior, daughter of the celohratcd Lablache ami 
widow of a Parisian nrtlBfc, Ilia musical composi¬ 
tions comprise more than ninety numbers, princi¬ 
pally fantasias and variations. His operas Cristina 
and Florinda —the latter played before the Queen 
in London in 1851—were absolute failures. As a 
pianist, in graceful and brilliant execution, and in 
manual dexterity, he had scarcely a rival. It is 
said that the under tips of his fingers wore ‘real 
little cushions,’ which wore used with such eileofc 
in producing wonderful legates that Liszt once 
made tho remark: ' Tlmllierg is the only artist who 
can play the violin on tho keyboard,' 

Thales, an early Grook philosopher, foundor of 
tho Ionic or physical school of philosophy, and nno 
of the Saven Wise Mon, was a native of Miletus, in 
Asia Minor, and flourished towards tho clflfio of the 
7th century n.c. IIo is Said to have recommended 
tho loiiiftiis, who wore menaced by tho Persians, to 
form a federation against their powerful enemy, 
mul to Boloct Tons as tho capital, and later we aro 
told he induced the Milesians to withdraw fram a 
union with Crcesus against Cyrus. He is also said 
to liavo predicted the eolinso of tho Bun which 
happened in tho reign of Alyattcs. Thales | fl 
regarded by some as tho first Greek that speculated 
on the constitution of the univonso. According to 
him the original principle of all things iB water, 
from which everything proceeds, and into which 
everything is again resolved. In connection with this 
cl 00 trine he had, it seems. some idea of a soul or force 
In water productive of all the phenomena we see. 
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failure of an Indian hank; and he was probably 
glad of an oxen ho to abandon the law for tne move 
immediately rotnuiiomtivQ pursuit of lifcornture. 
From the very flint ho had a passion for drawing 
and Htorary composition, Ids fancy in both miming 
to caricature. Early in 1833 he bcoamo a regular 
contributor to the National Standard and Weekly 
Journal of Literatim, Science, Music, Theatricals, 
and the Fine Arts, a weekly journal, price two- 
jrance, edited by F. IV. N. Bay icy, Esq., a then 
well-known journalist. With the nineteenth 
number Thackeray took tJio editorship, and sub¬ 
sequently became the proprietor also. 'My 
National Standard, as usual, 1 he writos from the 
Garrick Club. 'It has increased in sale about 
twenty in tho last month. At tills mte I elrnll 
be ruined before it succeeds. 1 The paper finally 
came to an oml after little more than a years 
existence. But art, not literature, was Thackeray's 
real ambition at that time. ' I think, 1 ho says in 
a discussion of plaiiB which followed the family 
losses, *1 can draw better than do anything el so, 
and certainly 1 should like it better than any other 
occupation.' And towards the end of 1833 ho 
joJiioil his parents at Paris to study jMinting 
seriously. f l am sure we shall bo as liuppy boro 
as possible, and I believe I ought to thank Heaven 
for making mo poor, ns it has made me much 
happier than I should have boon with the money. 
I spend all day now, dear mother, at the Atelier, 
anu am very woll satisfied with the progress 1 
make. 1 But Thackeray was not destined to realise 
the ideals of tho envied 1 J. J. 1 of The Nawcomcs. 
Money was wanted, and could alwayB ho earned 
by tho non. It is curious to otaerve that Thack¬ 
eray, who must, one would have thought, have 
boon conscious of his gonius for fiction, was con¬ 
tent for years to work in the humble mid practical 
walks of journalism. How much or what lie wroto 
at this poriod is not known, but it is oortaln that 
his portrait appears in a conspicuous placo in the 
group by Madise of the contributors to Fraser 
which was published in tho magazine for Jamrniy 
1835. It was at this tlmo too that ho made lus 
fnmouB application to lllustmtc Pickwick. 

In 1830 Thackeray married Isabella, daughter of 
Colonel Bhawo, of the Indian army. His bride 
brought him no fortune, and lie must havo known 
that Iub marriage plunged him in grim earnest into 
tho battle of lile. Years afterwards, writing to a 
friajid, he says: 'I married at your ago with £400, 
paid by a newspaper which failod six months after¬ 
wards, and always lovo to hear of a young fellow 
tenting his fortune bravely in that way.’ The 
newspaper which failed was tho Constitutional, 
the property of tho Metropolitan Newspaper Com¬ 
pany, of which Thackeray’s stepfathor was chair¬ 
man. It was started to rival tho loading daily 
papers, but it only existed from Beptomber 1830 
to July 1837, when it failed, carrying with it the 
rest of the fortune of Thackeray and his parents. 
During the first months of the life of tho OonHitu* 
tional Thackeray acted as Paris correspondent. 
Early In 1837 ho moved with life wife to London, 
living first in Albion Street, Hyde Park, where his 
oldest daughter was born, and then at Great 
Coram Stvoot. Tho marriage was a very happy 
olio, and, in spite of the failure of the Con- 
stitutional, work was abundant and the future 
promising. Thackeray wow writing regularly in 
the 2Vme», which was then no Jess important 
than it is now, and also in the New Monthly, 
Fraser'8 Magazine, and In Crniksliaiik's Comic 
Almanacks. It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
in fclio Times he wroto the review of Carlyle's French 
Revolution, In 1838 was bom a second daughter, 
who died in Infancy; and In 1840 a third, Mrs 
Leslie Stephen, who died in 1870. Tho illness 
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which followed the birth of the third daughter 
affected Mrs Thackeray's mind, and she never 
recovered, though she is still alive. This mis¬ 
fortune broke up tlie homo. The children were 
sent to Paris to their gnuirtni other, and for a year 
Thackeray travelled about with hln wife from 
watering-place to watering-place, ns the doctors 
recommended, bub without result The truth had 
to be realised, and Thackeray went back to 
London, alone and worse than alone. But his 
genius was by this timo asserting itself, and. 
though Jiis success in tlie vulgar sense of tho word 
was not assured till tho publication of Vanity 
Fair, not a year passed without his contributing 
to the magazines—in addition to a great mass or 
journalism—work tire quality of which is not now 
disputed. In 1840 appeared hie (list book, The 
Paris Sketch-book, a flcrics of reprints, followed in 
1841 by the Comic Tales and Sketches, which con¬ 
tained the Yellowplush Papers from Fraser, Major 
Qahamn from tho New Monthly, and tho Bedford 
Row Conspiracy, TJiesomibllcatiouB were a failure. 
In tho same year the Hoggariy Diamond and the 
Shabby Genteel Story appeared in Fraser, followed 
by Brnry Lyndon and Men's Wires in the same 
magazine. In 1843 and 1346 appeared respectively 
tho Irish Sketch-book and Cornhitl to Cairo. 'I 
can suit the magazines/ he wrote to a friend, ' but 
I can’t hit tho publia, be hanged to them.’ How¬ 
ever, the magazines, and more especially Punch, 
tho staff of which ho joined in 1842 both “as writer 
and drawer of pictwro, enabled him in 1840 to set 
up house again; and lie brought his family over 
from Paris to Young Street, Kensington Square. 
Ho was installed in this new homo when tho publl- 
cation of Vanity Fair began, in monthly numbers, 
early in 1847; at whioli time he was also bringing 
out tho Snob Papers in Punch. Vanity Fair wn* 
nob at first a success. The cnrllor numbers failed 
to attract attention, and there was even a talk of 
stopping tho publication altogether. Towards the 
end of tho year, however, luck changed. Thackeray 
himself used to say that It was the success of the 
first of his Christinas books, Mrs Perkins's Ball, 
wliloli made him fashionable. But, whatever the 
cause, there was no donbt about the fact. Every, 
month the sale increased, and by the time Vanity 
Fair was finished it had mode the author’s reputa¬ 
tion. Thaekofny wan tio longer the servant, but 
the master of tho public. 

Vanity Fair had two results for Thackeray—the 
first, that he became a lion of sodoty, and for some 
yearn enjoyed or endured tho consequences of his 
position s the second, that ho had no longer to look 
to Punch and tho magazines for bread. Tho last 
number of Vanity Fair appeared in July 184a It 
was followed in November of the same year by 
the (list instalment of Pendennis, Pendennis was 
followed by Esmond, which was published in three 
volumes in 1852 j and Tliaokomy then sailed for 
America with bis loot«res on the humorists, which 
ho had already delivered with great success in 
London. On his return in 1853 The Ntwcomes 
liegan to appear \ and on its conclusion in 1800, 
after tho publication of The Rose and the Ring, 
which was begun at Homo for tho amusement of 
liis children, Thackeray again made a journey to 
America with his lectures on tho 'Four Georges/ 
In 1857 lie tried to get into parliament, standing for 
tlie city of Oxford as a Radical against Mr Card- 
well, bnt was defeated by a majority of seventy* 
three. During this year and the noxt tho Ktr- 
ginians cauic out. Uu tho 1st Jannavy 1600 tlio 
Cornhitl Magazine made its appearance, with 
Thackeray as editor. To the Cornhiti lie contrib¬ 
uted Jjovet the Widower and Philip, whioh seem 
to have been written somewhat against the- guun, 
though Philip is spooinlly interesting for the auto- 
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Tlmnn, a seaport (pop. 14,840), is 21 miles XE. of 
Bombay by rail. 

Thane (A.S. them*)* ft member of a class in the 
old English eonnminity that stood distinctly below 
the old nobility {eorla$ % &c.), but above the mere 
landowners or ceoris. Tho word tlicgn seems to 
have meant first soldier, then attendant, servant of 
the king, royal official; and gradually the tlianes 
came to constitute n kind of nobility of service as 
distinguished from nobility of blood. Finally, how¬ 
ever, Hie ordinary thane was simply a landholder 
on a larger scale than the ccml—one who hud Avo 
hides or more of land—and the dignity was herodi- 
taiy, the ‘king’s thane’ being a superior class. 
The thanes nearly corresponded to the Nornmn 
knights i and after the conquest they were mostly 
absorbed into the knighthood. After the reign of 
Henry II. the name of thane fell into disuse in 
England. In Scotland, oil the other hand, where 
the title is occasionally used ns late as the loth 
century, the tlutno was ft hereditary non-military 
tenant of the crown; and thero is no foundation 
for the notion derived by Shakespeare from Boece, 
that the Scottish thanes all became carls. 

Thanot* IftMl OY, forms the north-eastern 
corner of the county of Kent, from tho mainland 
of which it is cut off on the western side by the 
river Stour and tho Nethergong rivulet—the 
ancient AVantsome channel, completely silted up 
since the beginning of the 10tli century. It Is 
bounded on the NT and E. by the sea, and opens 
ou the south side into Pegwell Bay. It measures 
9 miles east and west, and 5 miles north and south, 
and contains 20,180 acres. On tho shores of the 
island are tlia well-known watering-places Rams¬ 
gate, Margate, and Broad stairs ; and on the North 
Foreland. In the north-east, there la a lighthouse, 
as feet high, visible, 19 miles. Fop. <1971142,129 ; 

, (1881)60.010; (1801)67,821. See James Sim son's 
HUtoric Thanet (1801). 

TUauct Bands* See Eocene System. 
Thanksgiving Day, in tho United States, is 
an annual festival of thanksgiving for the mercies 
of the closing year. Practically it is a national 
harvest festival, Axed by proclamation of the 
president and tho governors of states, and ranks 
as a legal holiday. In 1780 the Episcopal Church 
formally recognised the civil government's author¬ 
ity to appoint such a feast, and in 1888 tho Roman 
Catholic Church also decided to honour a festival 
which had long been nearly universally observed— 
though nowhere with such 7.osb as in the New 
England Btates, where it ranks as the groat annual 
family festival, taking tho place which in England 
is accorded to Christmas. The earliest harvest 
thanksgiving in America was kopt by the PI 1 glim 
Fathers at Plymouth in 1021, and was repeated 
often during that and the ensuing century; con¬ 
gress recommended days of tlianksuiving annually 
during the revolution, and in 1784 for the return of 
peace—as did President Madison in 1816. Washing¬ 
ton appointed such a day in 1789 after the adoption 
of tho constitution, and in 1795 for the general 
benefits and welfare of the nation. Since IB 17 the 
festival has been observed annually in New York, 
and einco 1903 the presidents have always issued 
proclamations appointing tho last Thursday of 
November os Thanksgiving Day. 

Tlimin, A town of Alsace-Lorraine, 13 miles 
NW, of' Mlllilhauson hy mil. It contains a superb 
Gothic church, surmounted by a spire of delicate 
open work, upwards of 300 fcot high. Cotton 
cloths, Silks, chemicals, and machinery are manu¬ 
factured. Pop. 7462. 

TllfUtthi Bee TaHSHMH; and for the modern 
Tharsis copper-mines, see liio Tinto. 


Tims os, tho most northerly island in tho jEgoau 
Sea, near the coast of Macedonia. Area, 107 
so. m. 1 non. 5200. almost exclusively Greeks. The 


applicable—‘An ass's backbone overspread with 
wild wood.’ Tlmsos exports some oil, honey, and 
timber. In ancient times it was famous for Its 
gold-mines. It was colonised by tho ParianB, among 
them the poot Archilochus. It was subdued into 
obedience to Athens by Clnion (463) and Thrasy- 
bulus (407). 

Tliniuiiatropc. Sec Zoetrope. 

Tlicatines, a religious brotherhood of tho 
Roman Catholic Church, which played a very 
important part in tho Intornal movement for vofor- 
mntion which took place in Central and Southern 
Italy towards the middle of tho 10th century. Tho 
founders of this association were a party of friends, 
Cnjotan di Tliictio, John Peter Cavaffa, at that 
time Bishop of Thoate (from which tho Congrega¬ 
tion took tho iiftino IViCutine), Paul Conslglieri, 
and Bonifaxio di Colie. Cain tan and Carufla, in 
concert with tho two other friends named above, 
having resigned all their preferments, obtained 
in 1024 a brief of Clement, formally constituting 
the new brotherhood, with the three usual 
vows, aiul with tho privilege of electing their 
superior, who was to hold office for three yearn. 
They were forbidden to possess proporly, and 
were to subsist entirely upon the alms of tho 
faithful; and yet they wore strictly forbidden to 
beg, or in any way to solicit charitable contribu¬ 
tions, Their first convent was opened in Romo, 
ami Carnfla, afterwards Pope Paul IV., woe chosen 
as the first uuporior. Ho was succeeded in 1027 by 


activity, devoted ness, and zeal Ranko ascribes 
much of the success of that romarkablo react!mi 
against Protestantism which took place in the 
Inter half of tho 10th century. Subsequently tho 
Theatine order is confined to Italy. A body of 
Thcntiiie nuns was established in 1018, 

Theatre (Gr. thcatrott* ‘ft place for seeing,* from 
thcaomai, ‘I sec 1 ) menus Htorallyaiiy building used 
for purposes of exhibition j but, oopyrigiit 1909 m 
popularly, it is generally taken to hy j. a LiwJntott 
mean a place devoted to dramatic CtjUip *" ir ‘ 
and musical performances. The classical theatre 
arose among the Greeks, Its germ won the ring in 
which dithyrambs ami phallic songs were performed 
by choruses in honour of Dionysus. These were 
performed in an orchestra or cireular dancing place, 
on all sides of which the spectators were ranged. 
Later a table was introduced, on which the leader 
of the chorus stood while ho carried on a dialogue 
with the rest of Hie choreatic in the intervals lio- 
tween the choral odes. This was the rudimentary 
form of tho stage. Next an actor, a single actor, 
was introduced by Thespis, and, as lie played many 
different parts, a tent had to be crectod in which 
he should ho able to change his mask and dress. 

I Out of this tent arose ultimately the stagc-lmild- 
; ings of the Greeks, which, QV 011 after they hocamo 
1 elaborate structures of stono, retained tho name 
sk8n3 t ‘a booth or tout* From the remains of 
various Greek theatres which have been excavated 
it is possible to reconstruct, at least In its main 
features, one of these edifices. Fig. 1 shows the 
design of the theatre at Segeata, The coutral 
circle is the orcheutra % in which tho chorus sang 
and danced, and in the middle of which tho altar 
of Dlonysns probably stood. In the oldest thoatres 
the orchestra formed fcu exact circle, but ultimately 
the circle was cut on the side uext the stage, as 
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ThnU'a, See Musya. 

Thulllmn (sym. Tl, oquiv, 203*0) ia a motal 
which derives its name from the Greek word thullos, 
‘groon,* because its existence was Arab recognised 
by mi intonao green lino appealing in the spectrum 
or a llama in wliiali thallium is volatilised. It was 
dlBooveved by Air Crook os in 1801 iu tho selenifor- 
ous deposit of a lead chamber of a sulphuric-acid 
factory in the Harz Mountains ; and it was boou 
obtained in largo quantities by M. Lamy. Thnllium 
is slightly hoarier than lead—a metal which it 
TGsomulcB in its physical properties. It is very soft, 
being roadily cut with a unite or drawn Into wire; 
and Its freshly-cub surface) exhibits a brilliant 
metal]io lustro and grayish colour, somewhat 
botwoou those of silver and load. In contact with 
tho air it tarnishes more rapidly than load, anil 
bocomes coated with a thiu favor of oxide which 
preserves the rest of tho metal. It fuses at 664" 
(200° C.), and at a ml heat becomes volatilised. 
The motal and Its compounds give a bright green 
tint to colourless flames s tho spectrum of thallium 
is marked by a single elmrply-deflned green line. 
It is used to produce a groon light in iirowork 
displays, ancl is employed to render glass highly 
rofraotivn. Tho motal can boat be preserved free 
from oxidation by being covered with paraflhi and 
kept below water. Thallium forms a number of 
compounds, including throe oxides. 

TImIIhs, a vegetative body showing little or 
no diflbrontlatiou into loaf, stem, and root, and 
charaotoristlo of tho thallophytea or lower Crypfco- 
gatrim (q.v.), including Algro (q.v.)j Fungi (q.v.), 
and Llchotm (q.v.). Even in the higher in cm hors 
of tho ascoTiding scries tho thallus has neitbor true 
vossols nor woody tissue. 

Thames, the most important rivor of Great 
Britain, liows aost-Bonth-cnat across the south 
portion of tho country. Its four head-streams—the 
Thames or Isis, Churn, Colli, and Leach—rise on 
the south-east slope of tho Cotswold Hills, the 
upper part of tho main stream being often called 
Isis (a quasi'classical form of Ouse) and not Thames 
until after it receives the Thame near Dorchester, 
Tho ThamcB or Isis IIowb east-north-cast for about 
35 miles, when, curving south-east, it passes Oxford, 
and flows on to Hooding, whore, after receiving 
tho Kounot from tho west, it again changes its 
course; ami with a gonomlly eastward course it 
passes Windsor, Eton, Tcddington (tho lowest of 
thirty-throe lodes between hero and Oxford, and 
tho highest point to which the fcido ascends), Eioh- 
moml, London, Woolwich, and Gravesend, a few 
miles below which It oxpauds into a wide estuary, 
and enters the North Sea. On Its tidal estuary, and 
on the fact that like most British rivers it line no 
delta, depends tho liver’s importance ae a navigable 
waterway; the navigation is, however, somewhat 
impeded by what 1ms been oallcd a * submarine 
delta—banks formed of river sediment. From 
Lechlado to tho Noro the direct length Is 120 
miles, ami with tho windings may be 250 miles 
(112 from Oxford to London Bridge); the area 
of its basin is 0100 sq. in. Throughout the 

g reater part of its course it forma the boundary- 
no between several of the son thorn counties. 
Passing Crioklado, it forms part of tho northern i 
boundary of Wilts, and below this point it separ¬ 
ates tho counties of Oxford. Buckingham, Middle¬ 
sex, and Essex on tho north from those of Berks, 1 
Surrey, and Kent on tho south, oxcopt cortain out¬ 
lying hits of some of tlioBQ counties. Its chief 
aflluonts aro the Windvush, Cherwcll, Thame, 
Colno, Lea, and Boding, on tho loft; and the 
ICennet, Loddqn, Duront, Mole, Waiullo, and Med* 
way, on tho right bank. At London Bridge the 
width qf the rivor is about 200 yards; at Wool¬ 


wich, 490 yards; at Gravesend Pier, 800 yards; 
three miles below Gravesend, 1200 yards s and at 
its mouth, between Whitatable and Foulness 
Point, about 8 miles below the Noro, it is 18 miles 
across. At tho Noro Light, the commonly Teputod 
mouth of the Thames, the breadth is nearly 6 
miles. The river is navigable for barges to Lech- 
lodo, and it iB connected with several important 
canals, by menus of which it maintains communi¬ 
cation with tho west ami south coasts, and with 
the interior of tho country. Vessels of 800 tons 
can reach St Katharine's Docks; much larger ones 
can ascend to Black wall, 0 miles below London 
Bridge; and the largest sea-going steamers roach 
Tilbury Docks, 20 miles below (see Docks). The 

E art of the rivor immediately below Londou Bridge 
i called tho Pool; and the part between the Bridge 
and Block wall fe called tho Port, Two embank¬ 
ments havo been formed, one since 1804 on the 
north shore from Blockfriavs Bridge to Westminster, 
and one since I860 on the south shore from West¬ 
minster Bridge to Vauxliall. The river supplies 
London with much of Its drinking-water, and 
carries most of its sewage to the sea (see Water- 
supply ; and SnwAax, Vol. IX. p. 341). Some 
of the great bridges which Bpan tho rivor at London 
are described at Bridqe. 

Though the lower Thames has been converted 
into a sewer, in virtue of this same part of its 
course the river ranks os the chief coimnorcinl 
highway of the world. Above London tho scenory 
is rich and beautiful, though not romantic or 
picturesque, the numerous island b or cyots lending 
a peculiar on arm. The Thames is tlic Lost beloved 
of English rlvors for those who boat for pleasure. 
For boat-racing, it divides the honours with the 
Tyno (see Howixo); the Thames watermen aro 
renowned in song and story. Since Sensor's days 
* the silver-streaming Thames 9 has been sung by 
England’s poets: Herrick calls it ‘Silver-footed 
Thanicsis; * Denuani’s apostrophe (quoted at Den¬ 
ham:) lias long been famous; and Pope lies grace¬ 
fully word-pain tod much of the scenery of its banks, 
It was (now alas I long since) famous for its 
salmon, as it still 1 b for other anglers 1 Ash i below 
London flonuders and eels are still plentiful, while 
tho whitebait is almost peculiar to the lower 
Thames. 


Tho Thames has a ooplom bibliography of its own 
(comprising upwards oC seventy entries to Anderfeou*a 
British Toponmpfty and upwards of 150 In Notes and 
Queries for 1884), Many or these works am richly illus- 
trAtod. Of comparatively recent ones may bo mentioned 
that by Mr ami Sira 6. C, Hall (1850; new cd. 1378), 
Hobortson (1874), Huxley {Photographic 1877), Farron 
(1881), Law (1881), George D. Leslie, E,A. (188ii 
new od. 18BB), Olmroh (1885). Herring (1885), Oasaoli 
(Royal Rive r, 1880), AY. Black (Grange. Adventures of a 
Jlou86‘boal t 1888), Justin McCarthy and Mrs Campbell 
Praed (1800), Senior (1890), Mr and Mrs Pennell 
(1891), and the annual Dictionary qf the Thames from 
Oxford to the Nore (since 1801),. by Charles Diokens, 
Junior, and other guidebooks. 


Thames (or Ghahamatown), New Zealand, a' 
gold-mining town of 4444 inhabitants, on fin inlet 
of Hauraki Gulf, 40 miles BE, of Auckland. 


ThaimigftBf * the Numidian Pompeii, 1 near tho 
Aures Mountains, and 22 miles from Baton, 1 which 
is half-way by mil from Constantino to Biskra. 
Here aro in tho solitude extensivo remains of 
colonnades, temples, a forum, a triumphal arch in 
honour of tho Emperor Trajan (founder of tho 

a and numerous statues and inscriptions com¬ 
own to the 5th century, when tho Homan city 
was destroyed by the barbarians. 

Tlimin, or North IConkan (bco Konkan), & 
British district of India, consisting of tho island 
of Salsotte and a strip of coast, The chief town, 
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indicated in tho stage-direction, ‘Enter Anne in 
tel/ in Davenport's New Trick to Cheat the Demi. 
In the stage there were traps apparently to a 
considerable extent; wJillo behind and on a higher 
level was a platform which did duty for any ele¬ 
vated part or tho supposed scene. Thus, it would 
represent the walls of a city, a tower, or Juliets 
Meony. Malone supposes that, in the play-sceno 
in Hamlet, the king and courtiers sat on this raised 
platform, while the players occupied tho regular 
stage, and acted with their backs turned towards tho 
pit. It seems, however, quite as probable that tho 
arrangement was exactly tho reverse, tho mimic 
play being acted on the platform. In tho Eliza- 
betlian theatre tho stage was strewed with rushes, 
or, upon very special occasions, was matted ; and 
on it the gallants sat on Btools, showing their dress 
and flgiiTQ to tlio audience, and destroying, as it 
seemslo ns, anything resembling dramatic illusion. 
The only existing contemporary drawing of the 



Fig. 2.—The Swan Theatre, Londou, in l&OO. 


Elizabethan stage is hero reproduced (fig. 2). It 
is taken from Dr Gaedertz' book on the Oul English 
Stage (Bremen, 1S89), and represents tho Swan 
Theatre In 130(1. Tho dmwing w as made by one 
John de Witt, who vtoited London in 1500, and 
whose manuscript diary Dr Gaedcrtz discovered in 
the lloynA Library at Berlin. As a picture of tho 
stage In tho time of Shakespeare it is of infinite 
value. 

After the Restoration, under tho supervision 
of Ohailes II., who was familiar with the Frenali 
stage, the English theatie came more into line 
with the Continental. Tho stage was gradually 
withdrawn closer and closer to tho proscouinm 
opening, until, by the middle of the 18bh century, 
the appearance of the interior of Drury Lane was 
not seriously different from that which’it presents 
at tlds day. < In tho years immediately following 
the Restoration many important changes were 
made iu tho conditions of tlio English theatre, the 
two greatest being the Introduction of elaborate 
wenery and the playing of female parts by women. 
Up to this time Juliet, Ophelia, and Desdemona 


had been acted by n beardless boy; wliilo the older 
female diameters were represented by full-grown 
men. Strange though it seems, great reputations 
wero made by actors In both lines, notably by 
Edward Kynaston, as a boy-actress, and James 
Nokcs, ns an old woninn. Movable scenery, 
which was invented by Boldassoro Peruzzl early 
in tho 10th contury, had long bocn used in masques, 
bub it was not till 1001 that it was used to illustrate 
a regular stage-play in England. Ib 1ms steadily 
grown more and more elaborate—a new develop¬ 
ment of 'set-scones' being lUfulo by Garrick's scene- 
pain ter, Do Loublierbourg, in 1777—until it Ima 
threatened to overdiadow the play; and indeed ib 
has been gravely argued that with the introduction 
of scenery and spectaolo began tho decay of tho 
drama. 

The arrangements of tho auditorium of a theatre 
have changed little during the last two conturles, 
the chief alteration being the curtailment of the 
space occupied by the pit. At tho Restoration, 
and all through the 18th century, tho whole floor 
of the house, from the hack wall to the rail of 
the orchestra, was devoted to the pit; but alKUil# 
1883 Alfred Bunn introduced b tulip, which have 
gradually encroached farther and farther, until In 
very fashionable theatres tho pit is restricted to it 
few benches far away under the dress-clrolc, or is 
abolished altogether, as is the case in npem-houacR. 
In all tiientrcs tho floor, whether used for Rial Is or 

5 it, or both, slopes considerably towards the stage, 
lie various tiers of galleries do tho samo, excop b 
in those theatres where they are nob seated with 
benches, but divided Into private boxes. Tho 
orchestra, which is now generally located immedi¬ 
ately in front of tlio pit or stalls, was in Shake¬ 
speare's time placed in a gallery abovo tho stage, 
In some Iheatros the musicians are placed under 
the stage, whence they discourse mnillcd music. 

In order to rcaliHe the modern arrangements 
behind tho scenes, let us imagine ourselves on tho 
stage of a largo theatre. Entering by tho stage 
door, we thread our way through narrow passagon, 
blockod by pieces of scenery, until we And ours elves 
in the wings, as tho spaces on each side of the stage 
are named, from the wings or narrow sido-sccncs 
which mask tho entrances to tho stago and continue 
the ploturo which the main scene presents. Going 
forward until wo reach tho wall which divides tho 
stage from tho auditorium, we And, closo to tho 
opening through which tho stage is semi by tho 
audience, and which is called thojfrawmswu open¬ 
ing, tho lifctlo comer where that important olllcial, 
tho prompter , sits. Close to his hand is an elabor¬ 
ate arrangement of bolls for signalling to tho 
various parts of tho theatre tho exact mmnoiib 
wlion tho curtain is to rise, when the orohesbro is 
to ceaso playing, when tho scenes aro to bo 
changed, when tlio traps arc to he worked. Besido 
him is also a brass plate, covered with handles, for 
loworing or heightening tho gas in footlights or 
elsewhere. The prompter generally, though not 
invariably, sits on the loft of the stage—i,e. tho 
left facing the audience*; for right aiul left aro 
calculated from tlio actor's point of view, which is 
naturally the reverso of the spectator's. Tho sido 
which the prompter occupies is always known as 
tho P.iSf, or prompt side, and tho other as tho 0.1*. 

! or opposite prompt . Passing now through one of 
tho entrances, as tho spaces Ixjtwcen tho side-scenes 
aro named, wo And oursolves on tho stago, ami 
realise that we stand, nob on a level surface, but 
on an inclined plane, the slope of whieh is towards 
the audienco. In front of tho stage wo see tho 
footlights, sometimes also Called tho floats , a row 
of gas-jots, with strong re Hectare, which supply tlio 
chief illumination of the actors' figures. For moon¬ 
light and other eAects they aro provided with 
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i« shown in tho figure. Round the orchestra, In 
Hizo rathor more than a semicircle, the Btono scats 
for the audience rose tier nbove tier like a large 
flight of stops. As tho theatre was intended to 
accommodate practically the whole population of 
tho city in which it stood, those raws of scats 
were of onornirm* size, the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athonn holding nearly 30,000 persons, and that 
at Megalopolis being computed to scat 44,000. In 
order to obtain the necessary slope 


iiuu vraio in nvtiu), l«iil) VjrCQKH 

always chose some natural hollow, 
where the shape of the gruund 
aided the design of the architect. 
Between the amlitorlum and the 


and wob under the management of the church, 
theatres were nob required. Plays were repre¬ 
sented generally in cathedrals or monasteries, and 
tho most elaWatc scenery ever used was a three- 
story scaffold to represent heaven, earth, and the 
nether world. But It would seein that at a very 
early period there were in England open-air theatres 
of some sort; for in Perron Round, near Permit- 
zabuloo (q.v.) in Cornwall there exists wliafc must 


usual breadth. 

The stage {logoion) was a long, 
narrow platform, standing, accord¬ 
ing to the latest theories, about 
12 fuofc higher tlian tho orchestra, 
and wits used by the actors, os dis¬ 
tinguished from the chorus. It was 
hounded at tho hack and on oaoh 
side by tho wall of the buildings 
which contained the dressing-rooms 
of the actors and tho olhor necessary apartments. 
I he stage anti book wall wove called tho proskduion ; 
the aide walls, or wings, ia each of which was an 
entrance door, being named paixtskdnia, A lliglit 
of stops connected ilia stuge with tha orchestra, 
and those steps, continued out of sight, weie the 
means by which apparitions from tho lower world 
ascended. Thu wall of the dressing-rooms, &c., 
which formed the book wall of the stage, was orna¬ 
mented with columns, and represented the front of 
a temple or other building, before which the uctiim 
of tho play was supposed to take place. It hud 
three doors In it, by which entrances and oxits 
wore made. When tlio action of the play required 
a different soone, tho book of tho stage was covered 
with pain tod our tains or boards, which wore prac¬ 
tically never changed In the course of a play. At 
either end of tho stage were the periaktoi, largo, 
revolving trlaugular prisms, each Bide of which boro 
a different Beene, thus providing, as it wore, three 
set of_ wings, For machinery there was tho 
ckkyklcma, a platform on which a tableau, depict¬ 
ing g in incident which could not bo shown on the 
stage, was relied forward from one of tho doors of 
the pt'osfcenion, exhibited to the audionoo, and 
rolled baok again. There was also tho mechuue 
fmacAftia], by which a god could bo lowered from 
heaven to earth, which was probably some sort of 
crane. From it we derive the phrase of a Doits ex 
machind. The curtain, which was not an invari¬ 
able feature in a Greek theatre, rose from below, 
instead of falling from above as in modem times. 
In dealing with tho early Greek theatre it must 
always be remembered that the stage was only of 
secondary importance, tho orchestra being deemed 
tho oilier point of interest. The Romans, whose 
theatres wore founded lu most rospeots on Greek 
models, differed in this point. Tlioy transferred 
all tho singing and dancing to tho stage, and gave 
up the orchestra to tho most important section of 
the audience. The moat perfect existing specimens 
of the early Greek theatre are to he seen at Epi- 
duuriis, at AspouduH in Pnmphylia, and at Atliens, 
whore tho vomnius of the theatre of Dionysus, on 
the rising ground at llio foot of the Acropolis, are 
most interesting and full of information. At 
Orange, in tho south of France, there is a splendid 
specimen of an ancient Roman theatre. 

During the middle ages, when the drama existed 
Only in the form of mysteries and miracle-plays, 



Fifi. 1.—Theatre at Segcsta, restored. 

have boon a theatre of large extent, with raised 
seats all round, somewhat after the Greok fashion. 
With the revival of learning in the 10th century 
cumo also a revival of the drama, and theatres 
began to be built. The earliest was probably a 
play-house of some sorb in the HOtol do Bourgogne, 
Paris, which was built about 1548 for the Confra¬ 
ternity of Llio Pulsion ; but the IIrst regular theatre 
\vn% that which Brum ante constructed at Rome in 
tho, Grand Court of the Vatican about the year 
1580. Then caino tho Tealro Olimpico at Vicenza, 
designed by Palladio, and finished in 1584; while 
tho earliest theatre built on modem lines was con¬ 
structed by Alcotti at Parnm in 1018. In all the 
early Continental theatres the construction was 
founded on Greek models, but lu England a simpler 
idea served. Here tlio earliest dramatic perform¬ 
ances.took place In booths, in tennis-courts, or In 
the open court-yards of inns; and it was not till 
the end of the lGfcli century that tho first permanent 
building was erected for theatrianl purposes. This 
wob f Tho Theatre,* built by Burbage in Shore¬ 
ditch in 1570. which was founded, not on any 
classical modal, but on tho inn-yards in which the 
actors had been accustomed to play. The stage 
waa literally a stage—a platform erected against 
one side of tho building—and on three sideR of this 
platform tha spectators stood or sat In the pit (then 
called the yam), while all round It ran the galleries 
or boxes (then called room*) oxnotly like tlio gal¬ 
leries of an inn-yard. There was no provision for 
scenery. The door at tho back of the stage, which 
communicated with tho dressing-rooms, &c,, and 
was the general entrance for tho actors, was bung 
with curtains, and there seem to have been 
' traverses* or curtains running on reds, some dis¬ 
tance up tho stage, which could he drawn and au- 
drawn to lndleato ail inner apartment; but the 
locality In whloh the econo was laid was hidioated 
only by a ticket stuck up bearing such an inscrip¬ 
tion as*A Garden, 1 4 Thebes/or 4 Rhodes. 1 Pro* 
per lies wore, however, largely used to give 
verisimilitude to the action. For instance, the 
first Items of one of Henslowo’s inventories include 
c one rook, ouo cage, one tomb, one hell-mouth, one 
bedstead/ These properties booth to have been 
pushed ou the stage in the calmest fashion. Thus, 
in Middleton's Chasla Maid in (Jheapsido, one of the 
stage-d iioo felons Is, * A hod is thrust out upon the' 
stage, A1 wit's wife in It; 1 and a similar action 1 b 
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framed by the proscenium, acting became more 
in accordance with our modern ideas or dramatic 
representation. - , 

Licensing of Tkcattvs .—Up to 1843 the only 
theatres entitled to act regular plays were thoso 
which held loyal patents—in London, Drury Lane, 
Covont Garden, and the Hay market tin summer)— 
but in that year Jhilwcris Act (& and 7 Viet. chap. 
63) established practically free trade in theatricals. 
By it the Lord Chamberlain vas nwulo licensing 
authority in London and 'Westminster, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, Tower Hamlote, Lambeth, and South¬ 
wark. Outside his domains tho power vested in 
the justices of the peace. By tho Local Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1388, the authority of the justices was 
transferred to tho county cunirak, vMwiuevev wreW 
existed; but in a very great majority of cases 
these took advantage of a clan ho in tho aot whicii 
authorised them to delegate hack to the justices 
their licousing powers. In London at present tho 
Lord Chamberlain licenses thirty--seven theatres, as 
against Bix licensed by the county council in purls 
of the metropolis outside his jurisdiction. Tho 
Solect Committee on Theatres (see Report published 
in Times, 3d June 1802) recommends fclmt the 
Chamberlain's jurisdiction should in future extend 
over all theatres in all parts of London. 

The following are among the best-known actors 
in Italy, France, Germany,England, und America: 


Italy. 

Mortons. 

ItUtoxi, ArloltilUo (l>. 1S21). 
Boasl (b. 1&211 
SalvlnJ (b. 3880), 

France, 

Mnll fere (1032-78). 
l*u]RSon> Rnymvnrt (died 1000). 
OhampmOIO, .Millie. (lOU-OS). 
Barou (1068-1720). 

Lecouvreur, Slclllo. (1600-1780). 
Lo Kaln (1720-78). 

Gnimlval (1710-84). 

PrtvJUe (1721-00), 

Clalron, Millie. (1728-1503), 
DunwmU, Millie. 

Mouvel (1745-1-812), 

Tnlina (1768-182UX 
Mure, adiio. rms-iam 
Georges, Mdlle. (1787-ltai 
Undid, Mdlto, (lbSl-AS). 

Lent nitre (1763-1870). 

Bonnier (1807-36). 

Gut-, Fronnols (b. 1822), 

Delauany, Louis (b, 1820), 
Cuquelln (b. 1641). 

Bernhardt, Milme. (b. 1844). 

Genii astt. 

Nonher (1002-1700). 

Ecklior (1720-78). 

KchOneinann (1704-82). 

Fleck (1707-18011 
IMand (1750-1814). 

SctiTddor (1744-18101 
Devrient, Ludwig (1784-1832). 


GP ittt as v—con U meed. 

Davrl^on ! Bogumll (1818^72) 
Hiwm, PHedrich (b. 1827). 
Wolfccr, Clmrlottn (b. 16H4). 
Bnnisy, Ludwig (b. 1842), 

Ekolanh. 

Bmfbagfr.BlcliQTil (o. 1507-1610). 
Alluvn, Edward (1600-1020). 


Tayiuri Joseiili (1585-1063): 
Moliuui Jllenael (died at 


1032). 
t, Chft 


about 


Iliut, diaries (d. 1688). 
ItottorUm, Thomas (1635-1710). 
Barry. lire Etlz. (1058-1713). 
Pritollard, Mrs (1711-03). 
Garrick, David (1717-70). 
Jordan, Mrs (1702-1810), 
KemblOp Jrtm V. (1707-1823). 
Uhl ilona, Mrs (1765-1881). 

Kean, Edmund (1787-1839). 
Macready, Wm. G. (1708-18781 
Faucit, Holeu fb. 1820). 

Irving, Henry (b, 1808). 

America, 

Cooper, Thoa A. (1770-1840). 
Booth. JuuIuh 13. (1700-1868). 
Duif, Jlw (1704-1857). 

Burton, W. E. (1804-60), 
Forrest, Edwin (1800-75). 
Cuahnian, Clmriotto (1810-7C), 
Jefferson. Joseph (b. 1820), 
Booth, lfidwlu (b. 1883), 


Sen Ail l'H I THEATRE. AUT, AtELLAXjK, BaSQUEH, DRAMA, 
Fiub (Yob 1Y, p. 634 h Masque Mimes* Mystebikh 
and hlmACLE'rr.AYfl, Opera, Pantomime; also J, W. 
Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks (1849; new od, 
1876); Halgh, Attic Theatre (1880); J, Pay no Collier, 
HuLorg of Englieh Dramatic Podrfft ami Annals of the 
Stage (1831; 2d cd. 1870, The statements in this work 
must be accepted with some degree of caution) t Oonost, 
Account of the English Stage, 1GQ&-1S30 (Bath, 1832); 
Doran, Their Afajntietf Servants (1801; 3d ud. 1888); 
Ward, Distort/ Of English Dramatic Litei'atui'e (1876); 
Fltay. Chronicle Bialory of the English Stage, 1559-1042 
(1890); Hawkins, Atmafr of the Fi'ench Stage to the 
Death ofDacine (188-1), and Fivneh Stage of the Eighteenth 
£%(?*!& Parfaiot, Diatoire tin TUAdtre Franco is 

(1746-49); Lucas, Dittoire Philosophirjue et Liit6raire 
Thidtre Fraugats (1847-63); Davrient, Qcschichtedcr 
Deutsche h Schauapidiunst (1848-01 ) j Dunlap, Dietary 
of the American Theatre (1833); Georgo 1*. Seilhamer, 
Bmtory of the America ji Stage before and after the Devolu¬ 


tion (3 vola. 1888-01 ). Full lists of works relating to tho 
English, Scotch, and Irish theatres will ho found In tiro 
present writer’s Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature (1886). 

ThdAtre Fran^ais, or Coaii*die Fuangaise, 
the theatre in the Palais lioyul, PariR, in which tho 
classical drama of Franco leeeivos Its most perfect 
ami artistic representation, dates from 1080, when 
Louis XIV. coiiibiued the actors of the Hotel Bour¬ 
gogne anil Molibro’s company, and gavo thorn a 
special organisation and a yearly subvention of 12,000 
francs. In 1770 tho theatre was established in the 
TuiloricB, in 1782 was removed to a now building 
where the Otitan now is, and after the troublous 
times of tho rovohiilou was finally established in 
the PniaiB lloyaL Tho pnrfemmt amntitatitm dates 
from 1803. Tho committee of six, presided over 
by government officials, names tho sucittaircs (tho 
actors aiui actresses who belong to tho stall) and 
the less permanent pension naires, superintends all 
financial arrangement*, niakeB a point of reproduc¬ 
ing from tiuio to timo tho really great French plays, 
and sits in judgmout on now plays submitted. The 
subvention is now 240,000 francs. Tho ThMtro 
Franruia is remarkable for perfect study, artistic 
dignity, and harmonious ensemble. Its bioentonaxy 
was colobmtod with great talat in 18S0, There nro 
histories by Lucas (2d od. 1808), Chabrol (1884), 
and Despots (1880). 

Thcbftinc. See Opium, Vol, YIX. p. 018. 

TIiebOH, the name of n celebrated Egyptian 
city, formerly tho capilul of Southern or Upper 
Egypt; called by the Egyptian* Tualui, by tlm 
lieormvfl No-Anion, by tho Greeks Thobu?, and 
at a later period Dkmpolis Hamm, It lies in the 
broadest section of tho valley of tho Nilo, in about 
20 ° N. lab., at a spot whore tho desort on tho went 
sheers away to tlio girdling range of the Libyan 
niountainfl, leaving a bread plain, partly cul¬ 
tivated, on which stand tho famous twin statues, 
ono of which is known as the 1 vocal Monmon' 
(q.v.), and holiiml tboin tho tom pics grouped about 
tho modem districts of Kumu ami Medfuot-IIuhft. 
The Nile divides this western part or Necropolis 
of Thobes, anciently called tho ‘Libyan suburb/ 
from the extensive ruins now known by tho 
names of tho villages Luxor (cl-Uksur, 4 tho 
palaces 1 ) and K am ale which stand on the eastern 
bank, with the low range of tho Arabian hills for a 
background. Tho traditional foundation of Thobos 
goes back to the 1st dynasty, bub no buildings 
have hitherto been found earlier than some slight 
constructions of tho IIill dynasty, 2600 n.c., wlm 
appear to have founded tho original tcniplo of 
Amcn-Ba, the special god of the city. Its most 
flourishing period was uiu)or tho IBbli, 10th, and 
20 th dynasties, or from uljout 1000 to 1100, when 
it had supplanted jMemphie, tho ancient capital of 
tho Pharaohs. The central situation of Tliebos 
scoured it from tho attacks of tho northern enemies 
oi Egypt, and contributed to its prosperity; and 
hore the worship of Ainon-Ba arose in all its 
splendour; magnificent palaces and tomploa wore 
built in its ditfaront quartern by tho great monarclm 
of tho Theban dynasties 1 and were added to by 
later kings, down to the time of the Ptolemies and 
Antoninos, to tho 2d century a.d. It was enriched 
by the spoils of Asia and the tributes of Ethiopia, 
and its fame and reputation bad reached the early 
Greeks. Homer dcficril>eft it by the epithet of 
Hnndrod-gated [l/iaTOfnrt\ai 0^/3ai), doubtless in 
fuiiuion to tho gates or pylons of its tomplca, for 
Thobes waa never a walled or fortifiod city, In 
tho plenitude of its power it sent forth an army 
of 20,000 war-chariots; but about 1100 u.O, tho 
Buhostlte and Tanito dynasties removed tho 
capital again to tho north, to Bata and Memphis, 
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movable soreem o! coloured glass or coloured 
doth* called mediums. IVifchin the lost few years 
eloctrio lighting has supplanted gas in many 
thoaLros, and grout expectations arc ontertained 
of the effects whioh may ultimately ho obtained 
from the new mode of illumination. In 1802, 
at the Elootrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
some very wonderful effects of the electric light 
a-s applied to the stago wero shown* Turning our 
hack on the footlights, if no scenery fo sot wo 
boo, away in the darkness at the back of the stage, 
the scene-dock, a largo space for storing scenery 
when not lu use. By dealing this dock a great 
addition can ho made to the depth of the stage 
when spectacular plays demand it. Looking up 
above our heads we sco rows of lights suspended, 
which a jo tocliuically called baiiens, and beyond 
these a wilderness of canvas and rones and pulleys, 
But tho prompter rings lus boll, and a great 
expanse of painted canvas, called a cloth, swings 
into Bight from the regions above tho atugc ; wings 
are pushed forward to conceal the edgos of tho 
cloth: and narrow slips of painted canvas aro 
dropped to mask the top of ft. These aro called 
borders, mid may represent a coiling, tho sky. 
branches of trees, or whatever 1b necessary to aid 
the illusion of the scone. In the modem theatre 
tlio cloth has supplanted in a groat measure tho 
old contrivance known as a mar offlats. These 
were two f rum os of stretched canvas, which wero 
run on in grooves fixed over the top of tho stage and 
met In tho middle, forming two halves of a scone. 
So seldom are these used now that groovos are not 
often met with in n6w theatres, except the short 
grooves in which the wings rim, which aro toolinl- 
cully known as forks . In all first-class theatres 
tho scono generally used is a set-scene, whioh Is 
built bo solidly, and reproduces the conditions of 
nutura with mioh completeness as scarcely to make 
any domands on the imaginative faculty of the 
spectators. If a room is represented, tho walls and 
colling aro built with marvellous solidity; a 
ohaudolior hangs from tho centre of the coiling; 
the doors shut with an unmistakable bung; tho 
windows open and close hotter than they some¬ 
times do in actual life. In elaborate spcotnoular 
plays wholo pieces of Hoouery are raison through 
largo transverse openings lu tho stage by means of 
platforms, whloli aro termed bridges. Those work 


stage nearly as doep os tho proscenium opening is 
high. Thoro is an intermediate lloor running 
round the well, which la callod tho mezzanine. 
It is uhout 8 foot below the stage, and from it 
tho star trap and tho vampire trap are workod. 
These aro contrivances for the surluen oppoaranco 
or disappearance of demons In pantomime. In tlto 
vampire trap the actor throws himself against a 
couple of shutters in the stage, which open to lot him 
through and immediately close again with groat 


from whioh the lime-light which plays so important a 
part in the effects of a modem theatre is managed. 
Higher still is the andiron, an open line of strong 
beams, from whioh the various cloths are suspended; 
and above it again is the barrel-Iqfi, in which are 
placed the windlasses and drams by which the 
curtain and cloths are worked. At the very top of 
the theatre, and at the extreme back of the stage, 
is generally the paint-room, in which tho scenic 
artist works. His canvas is stretched on a movable 
fiomo, which ho drops or raises ns he requires, and 
whon a scone is finished it is lowered direcLly to tho 
stago. 

Among famous theatres ora the Scaln at 
Milan, Uio San Carlo at Naples, tho opera-houses 
of &t Petersburg, Vienna, and Berlin, and the Court 
Theafczes of Munich and Dresden. Most notable 
of all architecturally in tho Grand Opera-house 
in Paiis, oomplotcd in 1670 at a cost, exclusive of 
site, of £1,120,000; and in Pahs also is tho most 
famous theatre in the world for its history and tradi¬ 
tions. tho TlichUre Fran^aia. At Bayreuth is tho 
graud theatre constructed by Wagner to cany out 


tuve, prnetioally all on one floor, with a slightly 
fan-shaped auditorium, perfectly adapted both for 
scoing and healing. But it is practically defective 
in the important respect that it occupies an enor¬ 
mous space in proportion to tho number it holds. 
The problem of the theatrical architect everywhere 
Is now how to contain the greatest number in the 
smallest space. A curious expedient is that of a 
double stage, which is used in the Madison Square 
Theatre, New York, "While an act is in progress 
tho sceno required for the succeeding aot is set on 
the second stago, whioh Is above the first i then the 
stage sinks, and tho now sceue is in its place ready 
for tho next act. 

Tho art of acting, as understood by the Greoks, 
had little in common with our present-day theories. 
Tho first quail lioati on for tho ancient actor, especi¬ 
ally in tragedy, was voice, for by that oliiefly could 
lie affect Tils audience. He could get no effects 
from facial expression, for his features were con- 
cealod by a mask, whioh was of conrse immovable. 
Ho could not got sudden effects of terror or surprise 
by active motion and gesture, for ho was hampered 
by a 4 make-up 1 which must have bean burdensome 
In tho extreme. First, he wore the cothurnus . 
This tragedy-boot had an enormously thick solo, 
whioh raised tho hero a considerable height above 
his follows, and on which lie must have ' clumped 1 
about tho stage in the ungainliest fashion. He 
had to walk with the greatest care to avoid stum¬ 
bling, and, if ho fell, apparently had to bo lifted on 
his logs again in somewhat undignified fashion; 
an accident which. Lucian records, happeuod to 
jEsohlncs when acting tho part of (Enomaus. To 
increase his height still fuithor Ids mask hod a 
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stage like a star, with the points meeting in ilw 
centre- Tlio actor stands on a little platform on 
the mozznnino, which Is rnn up with tremendous 
forco by counter weights against the stago, Tlio 
actor’s head oponB the points of the star, through 
whioh ho shoots like an arrow, and before Tib 
reaches tho stage again the star has closed and is 
kopt solid by the platform on which tlio actor came 
up. Farther 1 up' tho stage—i.o. nearer the book 
scene—is tho grew trap* need, for instance, at 
Ophelia's funeral. These are the chief traps, but 
tho wholo stago of a theatre Is practically movable), 
tho only immovable pkrts being the narrow joists, 
which aro called runners or flthts. Above the 
stage are tho flits, largo lateral gallerioB, in which 
the Bcono-men work tuolr ropes and pulleys, and 




the onlinory Greek onstumo, but of vary onnmnuy 
coloured material. Tho oomic actors wore masks 
both in the old and the now comedy,’ but tlioir 
costumes wero probably less burdensome, although 

a appear to havo been pnxldod In ludicrous 
on. Thus Greek acting must have been in 
the last degree conventional and unnatural, differ¬ 
ing thoroin very widely from tlio Homan, Which 
appears to liavo beon highly emotional. In Eng¬ 
land oven up to the tune of tho Restoration 
acting must have been, like the Greek t more 
rhetorical than emotional. This is implied by 
the position of the stage, with spectators on 
three sides and an audience of gallants actually 
seated on It ] but after 1000, as the stage gradu¬ 
ally came nearer its present condition of a picture 
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use, he is guilty of the oflcnco. Again, if a won 
receives an article for a special and temporary pur¬ 
pose and appropriates it lie com mite theft. A 
guest at an inn making otf with the vessel a or 
plate brought to him during a meal is an example. 
Again, the owner nuiy be induced to part with 
the property by n false pretence; this would bo 
theft according os lie did not or did intend to 
transfer the right to the goods. Thus, if A got 
from B a horse on the pretext that ho wished to 
show it to a possible customer, A would bo guilty 
of theft if ho kopt the animal; hut if lie obtained 
possession by representing that ho wanted it for 
himself and would pay for it next day, a pay¬ 
ment lie could not and did not intend to make, ho 
would be guilty of obtaining goods by false pretences. 
Both parties may in tho first instance bo deceived 
or mistaken, but tho subsequent conduct of one 
nmy make him a thief. Thus, A agreed to loud B 
a shilling ; the coin tliab passed won a sovereign. 
B finding thin out later kept It ; after some doubt 
ho was found guilty of theft. If an articlo is 
pledged it is theft if either of tho two parties to 
the contract take possession of it to the detriment 
of the other; so tho partner of a firm or the member 
of a corporation uuiy steal tho partnership or cor¬ 
poration property, but a married woman living 
with her husband docs not commit theft when she 
converts his property to her own use. If the tlieffc 
be from the person, and accompanied bv violence 
or throats, it ia robbery; if committed by a clerk 
or servant, upon property received by him on 
account of his master, it is embezzlement. To buy 
or accept, knowingly, stolen goods is not theft, but 
receiving-^ dime punishablo with fourteen years' 
penal servitude or less, according to the nature of 
the theft. The following cannot be atolmi: Land 
and tilings permanently attached thereto, or docu¬ 
ments relating to tho title thereof; running or 
standing water not stored for use (gas and elcctri- 
city may be stolen); animals running wild, corpses, 
and things abandoned by their owners. Cliild- 
Btealing, viz. the abduction of children undor the 
age of puberty, is an offence, hut as committed 
against the poraou is not properly theft. In Eng¬ 
land formerly theft was either nrujitl or petit larceny * 
The latter was restricted to tho talcing of property 
to the value of one shilling or less. If the value 
was greater it was the former, and was punishable 
between the tlmo of Edward L and 1827 with 
death. A r ery severe sentences may still be inflicted 
lor various kinds of theft. Thus, to Bteal a will or 
a letter ip tho custody of the ncwt-oJUco is punish¬ 
able with penal servitude for life. 

See Stephen’s Digest, General View, and History of 
the Criminal See also Stolen Goods, 

Tkciiie* Bee Tea. 

Theism (Gr. thcoa, 'God'), etymologically 
equivalent to belief In a god or gods, and os such 
opposed to Atheism (q.v.), is now usually under¬ 
stood to mean the doctrine of the One, supreme, 
personal God, *in whom we live, and move, and 
have oar being'—as distinguished from Poly¬ 
theism (q.v.), which recognises more gods than 
one; from Pan theism (q.v.), which dailies tho 
divine personality; from Agnosticism (q.v,), which 
denies that we can know anything of God; and 
from Deism (q.v.), which, 1 etymologically equivalent 
to Theism, Is generally defined as recognising the 
personality of God, but denying His providence and 
active pi-esonco In the lire of the world (though it 
should be remembered that many deists would not 
have admitted that this was their doctrine). Deism 
further explicitly rejects revelation and trinitarian 
conceptions of the godhead, while Theism may or 
may not accept these doctrines. Bnt the term 
theism was often used aa equivalent to deism with 


Its negative postulates 1 and when Theodore Parker 
speaks of ' Theism, 1 or when tho Brahmo-Somaj is 
called the ' Theistlo Church of India,' or a book 
js published with such a title as Thci&tic Devotion *, 
that kind of thoism ia also meant which either 
denies or at loast does nob ineludo Trinity, Incarna¬ 
tion, inspired and infallible revelation, or miracle. 

Various views of tho origin of tho notion of Goil, 
and tho relation of the monotheistic religions to 
nature-worship, animism, spiritism, and poly¬ 
theism, have been indicated in tho article Religion 
(q.v.); togotlior with several definitions of religion 
ns man’s attitude towards God. 

Theism as tho doctrine of tho nature and attri¬ 
butes of God covers a largo part of tho Hold of 
theology nnd speculative philosophy. But in 
practice It is usually rcatvictod to the maintenance 
of tho thosis that God may be known; the history 
of the origin nnd development of tho idea of God 1 
and the statement, criticism, and defence of the 
argument* for tho existence of God. The main part 
of Its work is apolugobio, in opposition to tho hostile 
systems and theories, rather than a scheme of syste¬ 
matic Theology (q.v.). No competent apologist 
now stakes the existence of God on any oue argu¬ 
ment, or exhibits the proof as a series of syllogisms. 
It is rather maintained that tho study of human 
history, of human nature especially on Its moral 
and spiritual aide, ami of the world os far ns 
Buienco reveals it to iu» make for the existence of 
a God, demand suoh a postulate as tho key to tho 
universe, nnd render the bollof in a personal God 
greatly more probable than any other thesis—a 
subject vastly too wido for discussion hare. But 
it is necessary to name what are often referred to 
as tho four groat arguments for the existence of 
God. (I) The ontological argument first formu¬ 
lated by St AiiBolm proceeds from tho notion of a 
most perfect being to In for hie existence; without 
actual existence the idea would fall short of per¬ 
fection. Tho argument was re-stated in a different 
shape by Descartes (q.v.) and by Samuel Clarko, 
and, though voiy contemptuously treated by Kant, 
is still an clement of tho argument that without a 
God tho world is a chaos. 

(2) Tho cosmolofficnl argument, employed by 
Aristotle, Aquinos, and a host of Christian authors, 
is an anplicatiou of tho principle of Causality 
(q.v,). Wo cannot conceive an infinite regression 
or finite causes; therefore Iwyond tho laNt or first 
of the finite causes is tho Infinite. From motion 
the argnmont is to a movor. 

(3) Tho teleological argument, or argument from 
design, proceeds from the order and arrangement 
of the universe, the reign of law and beauty ami 
adaptation, to the intelligent and supremo fountain 
of order. This is tho most familiar of tlio argu- 
monts, cspooially on the linos laid down by Paloy. 

(4) Tlie moral argument was that relied on by 
Kant (q.v,) when ho destructively criticised tho 
other three, ami forms a part of niQBt modem 
theistlo arguments. God is a postulate of our 
moral nature *, and tho moral law iu us Implies a 
lawgiver without tie. 

Beo, besides general works on apologatios and dogmatic 
theology, ProfoBHOt Flint’s Theism (1877; 4th ml ruvioud, 
1880); Harris, The Philosophical Bam of Theism (Now 
York, 1883); The Givunds of Thcistic and Christian 
llditf (Naw York, 1883 )x tl\* Duke of Argyll, The Ifrfon, 
of Law (1806; 10th od. 1800); Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason; Mill's Three Essays; Janet's Final Causes ( fcranB, 
1878); Hutohiaou Stirling's Gifford Lectures (1800). 

Tliciss (Hun. Tisza}, an important affluent of 
tho Danube, and the chief river of Hungary. vIbrb 
by two streams, tho Black Tholss and the white 
TheiHB, in tho Carpathian Mountains. It winds 
750 miles north-west, south west, and finally south¬ 
ward, joining tho Danube after running parallel to 
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and thenceforth Tltobeu declined in importance. 
At the Persian conquest in the 6th century no. 
CamhyseB obtained a spoil of nearly £2,000,000 
from the city, and destroyed many of its noblest 
monuments. The foundation of Alexandria still 
further injured itj and at the time of Strabo 
Thebes was only a duster of small villages. Its 
temples, tombs, and ruins wero frequently visited 
by Grook and Roman travellers, including the 
Emperor Hadrian. At a later period a considerable 
Christian, population lived there under the empire \ 
but at the Arab invasion the Inhabitants iled to 
Etmd. Thebes is now inhabited only by Fellahin, 
by a few officials, and by the migiatoiy visitors to 
tho three hotels at Luxor. 

Of the monuments on tho west or Libyan side 
the principal aro the three temples of Soti I. and 
Ramoses U. ami III., known respectively os Eh 
Kmna, the Ham one tun (or Mcnmoniuni). and 
Modtnet-IIahO. Close to tho Itaineseum is the 
fallen and broken colossus of the founder, tho 
largest statue in Egypt, origin all y nearly CO feat 
high, celebrated intfholloy s sonnet as that of 
Osymandyas, whoso palace the temple was believed 
to represent. Near by are also some remains of 
two temples of Amenoph III., whoso two colossal 
statues still survey the green fields in front. 
Some way behind the Kamcsouni, on a spur 
of the hills, is tho terraced temple of Queen 
Hatasu (16tii dynasty), known as Doyr-cl-Baliri, 
near which ft remarkable Holies of thirty-nine 
royal and priestly man mi lea, papyri, &c, were 
found by Emil Briurech in 1861. At Mcdtnet- 
Habft is a pile of buildings, of which tho chief is 
the great temple of Ramoses III. (the Rhampsln- 
itns of HerodobuB), with sculptures representing 
his vie tones ovor the Philistines, the life in his 
harem, the violios of his treasury, and a calendar 
with insoripfcicnw dated in the twelfth year of hie 
reign. Near hero, to tho north-west, are the 
cemeteries of the snored apes, and further on tlis 
valley of the Tombs of tho Queens, consisting of 
seventeen sepulchres, supposed to ho tho tombs of 
tho Pallaoldcs of Amen, mentioned by Diodorus 
and Strabo. Near thorn, among the JtlUs, aro the 
IHbftn-ol-Mulflk, or Tombs of tlrn Kings of the 
10 th and 20th dynasties, sixteen in number, tho 
most interesting of which are those of Soil X, 
called Belxoni's, after Us discoverer, and of 
Rameses III* named by Bruce the 'Harper's 
tomb. 1 

On the oast bank the chief monuments are at 
Luxor, tho bountiful temple of Ainoupnh III. 
(18th dynasty), added to by Ramoses II., with 
its well-known obelisk, the follow of which was 
removed to tho Ploco de la Concorde at Paris; 
and the still more magnificent temple, or rather 

S of temploB, at iCarnalc, the sanctuary of 
i, built by OairtaBeu I. of tho 12th dynasty, 
was added to by the monarehs of tho 18th. 
The most remarkable part of this wonderful mass 
of pylons, courts, and obelisles is the great hall, 
170 feet by 320 foot, built by Soti L and Ramoses 
II., with "its cent ml avemid of twelve massive 
columns, 62 feob high ami 12 feet In diameter, and 
its 122 other columns, and two obelisks (originally 
four), one of which is the tallest in Egypt. 108 
foot high. On tho walls the sculptures tell the 
glorious history of those two warrior kings, how 
they fought against the Ilittitos and the Rut on, 
and the Arabs and the Syrians, and the people of 
Armenia, • anil took from them their strong cities. 
Here, too, is tho so-called Portico of tho Bubastitos, 
built by Sliiahalc I,, recording bis expedition 
against Jerusalem, 671 B O. 

The Thebatd, tho territory of Thebes, was a term 
applied to various areas at various times, butgon or¬ 
ally to one of Gio three main divisions of Egypt. 


It is specially familiar to us ns being a favourite 
place or retimt for Cbjlstlan hermits. 

Thebes, the principal city of Bccotia In ancient 
Greece, situated on the slopes of Mount TeuinesBus, 
and between two streams, the Dirce and tho lu¬ 
men ub, about 44 miles to the north-west of Athens. 
Its acropolis continued to be called Cadmoia from 
tho legend that it was founded by a colony of 
Phoenicians under Caclmus. Here were born Dion¬ 
ysus and Hercules, Th-estas and A tank Jon; this 
was tho scono of the dark tragedy of (Edipus, the 
war of tho Seven against Thebes (acq Adua&TUS), 
tho terrible vengeance of the Epigoni. But tho 
story of the city enters the world of lifetoiy in the 
dispute between Thebes and another Boeotian city, 
Platfea, which involved tho former in an unsuccess¬ 
ful war with Athens, and began that bitter enmity 
that never died out till the death of Greek liberty 
itself. During the Persian war Thebes sided with 
the Asiatic invader, but Sparta, jealous of Athens, 
interfered to prevent tlie unworthy city being 
doprlved of her supremacy over the other Boeotian 
cities. AY hen the Peloponnesian war broke out 
Thebes took part with Sparta, and at its close was 
eager for the destruction of Athens; but it soon 
began to dread tho overgrown power of Its ally, 
and si loitered the Athenian exiles from the rule of 
tho Thirty Tyrants. Hence arose a bitter antagon¬ 
ism between Thebes and Sparta, and a varying 
struggle, which closed with a short period of 
Theban Bupromaey over all Greece, won by the 

g lorious victory of Epaminondas at Leuctia (371), 
lit ended by the boro's death in the moment of 
viotory at Juan tinea (302). The eloquence, of 
Demos then gb induced Thebes to unite in opposition 
to tho encroachments of Philip of Macedon; but it 
was too late, and in 388 b.c. the battle of Choerpnea 
crushed the liberties of Greece. After Philip's 
death the Thebans made a fierce but unsuccessful 
ofl'orb to regain their freedom, but their city was 
taken by Alexander, levelled to the ground, and 
the ontire population sold into slavery (336). In 
310 it was rebuilt by Cassandor {whose walls 
wore traced by E. Fabric iu s in 1888); and It was 
taken by Demetrius Pollorcetes in 200. It was 
plundered by Sulla, dud in Strabo's time was a 
miserable village. During the 11th and 12th 
centuries it revived through its silk manufacture, 
but under the Turks again declined, though its 
modom representative, Tnlva, bos still a population 
| of about 4000. See E. Fabricius, Thcben (1801). 

Theda, a virgin saint of the early church, a 
member of a noble family of Iconluin In Lycaonin, 
where she was converted by the preaching of Sfc 
Paul, and, having devoted herself to a life of 
vicinity, suffered a series of persecutions from licr 
Intended bridegroom, as well ss from her parents. 
She is said to have died at the ago of ninety in 
Seloucia. The apocryphal Acts o/Paul anti Theda 
were edited by Ttschendorf In the Acta Apostol¬ 
ov am Apocrypha (Leip.' 1861}. See Llpsius On the 
Apocryphal Acta (Brunswick, I860), or the mono¬ 
graph nySohlau (Leip. 1877). 

Tliccd, William (1804-01), sculptor (son of 
William Timed, R.A., sculptor, 1764-1817}, i» 
known by tlm statues of Newton at Grantham, 
Lord Derby at Liverpool, Peel at Huddersfield, 
and the Africa group on the Albert Bleraoria). 

Tlioft is the unlawful taking away of another 
man's property. To constitute the crime three 
things aro necessary—the animus furandi , or 
intent to steal, tho ctspotiavit, that Is, the goods 
imiat be removed from the owner's possession, and 
tills must be done domino invito, against his will. 
TI 10 thing stolou need not be in the possession of 
tho ownor i thus, if a man finds lost property, and, 
knowing to whom it belongs, converts it to life own 
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that of life rival. Ho died in September 1744. 
Theoh&kl was of tea very happy in his suggested 
emendations, and had tho crowning merit oflmving 
much higher respect for his text than many iimoh 
more brilliant men. 

Theobalds^ in Hertfordshire, near Waltham 
Cross, 13 miles N. of London, a former mansion 
built by Lord Bnrghley, who here often entertained 
Elizabeth. Exchanged for Hatfield (n,v.) in 1007 
by liia son tho Earl of Salisbury with James L. 
Whose favourite residence it was, and wlio died 
here, it was demolished in 1050 and 1702, Tho 
present Theobalds Park, on the other side of the 
New River, is an 18th-centra? mansion, the seat of 
tho Meux family. Here Temple Bar (q.v.) has been 
re-eiflctccl. 

Theobromine. See Cocoa. 

. Theocracy, literally, 'government by God,’ 
is the name given to that constitution of a state in 
which the Almighty is regarded os the solo sove¬ 
reign, and the laws of tho realm os divine comm amis 
ratner than human ordinances. Under such a view 
the priesthood necessarily become the promulgators 
and interpreters of the 1 divine commands,' and act 
as the officers of the invisible Iluler. Tho typical 
example of a theocracy is that established by Moses 
among the Hebrews. 

Theocritus, the pastoral poet of Greece, was 
born early in the 3d century d.o. in Syracuse. 
The dates of his birth and death arc nob known, 
and we know but little of his life, He was 
educated at Cob under Philatas, a poet then 
famous, of wham Theocritus speaks with high 
reBpeot (Id. 7). Cos then possessed a school of 
medicine, anil ThoocrifciiB repeatedly mentions 
friends of his own, Nicias and Philinns, who were 
pliyBicians, and whom probably he first mob dur¬ 
ing their student days. Probably Jkjjo also liis 
friendship with the poot Amtus was formed. 
It 1 b certain that a number of TheooritiiB 1 poems 
were composed between tho years 270 and 2 D 0 B.a. 
He lived for a long time at the court of Ptolemy 
PliilaclelnhuB in Alexandria, where ho wrote several 
of his idylls. In his pastoral poems Theocritus 
struck out an entirely new form of literature, 
whioh lives and Is fresh for ever. Many of the 
poems which Suirias attributes to him are lost, and 
thoso which we have appear to be a selection from 
his writings. There is soma question iuj to tho 
authenticity of the thirty poems which we have. 
They show great differences of Btyle. but this is 
quite consistent with tho versatility or his genius. 
\Ve do not question that dramas so widely different 
as Tromelheus Bound and Ammemnon wore written 
by one poet. Hia poems fall under threo classes— 
half epio, mimic, and idyllic. Probably tho half- 
opio poems were the earliest written. Tlio form of 
poetry most popular in Theocritus’ day was tho 
epic, as tho Alcatandm of Lycophron and tho 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, both contain- 
pornrieB of his, survive to show us, and during his 
youHi Theocritus was most likely to bo inflneiiced 
by the tendency of the time. He has written a 
soiicB of poems dealing with heroic legend, the 
infant Hercules, Hercules at tho stables of Aliceas, 
Ins encounter with the Netnean lion, and the 
episode of the A^gonaufcio expedition when Her¬ 
cules lost Ins young squire Hylas. In another 
very chavactenstlo poem he dosoribes tlio fight 
between the Greek hero, Polydeuees (a kinsman 
of Hercules), and the barbarian giant who Is 
defeated in boxing, and made to promise to 
rcBpect the rites ofliospitality for the future i the 
combat is desenbed with the utmosb spirit. These 
poems are full of the spirit of Greek chivalry, arid 
show Thcooritus to be a Hellene at heart. Possibly 
be may have contemplated an epio poem on the 


exploits of Hercules, the great Dorian hero, and 
these poems may bo /ragmen te of it. Some of the 
poems, such as tho 2d, 14th, lGtli. and 21st, are 
dramatic scenes, and have been called inhuie be¬ 
cause they closely resemble in form the mimes of 
the Syracusan poet Sophron (Plato's favourite 
author), who wrote with great dramatic power 
dialogues probably in rhythmical prase, with male 
and foinala cl in mot ora Theocritus 1 famous 16th 
Idyll, The Ladies of Syracuse, is said to bo copied 
from Sophron. It dcserilies the visit of a Syracusan 
Jody and her friond, both Jiving hi Alexandria, lo 
the festival of Adonis. Nothing could bo more 
natural tlmn this poem. Lang says truly, 'the 
chatter of Lho women has changed no more in 2000 
years than tho song of birds . 1 

Tlio Doric settlors in Sicily delighted in poetry 
resembling tlio ballads, love-solids, and dirges, ami 
tho improvised poems in answering couple to which 
are still snug In Sicily and in Southern Italy. 
Theocritus raised this rude pastoral pootrv into a 
new and perfect form of literature. Ills short 
pooms dealing with pastoral subjects, and, like 
paintings, representing a single scone, came to ho 
called Idylls (eidullia) or ‘little pictures . 1 a name 
probably nob used by Theocritus himself. It is 
possible that the reaction between experience of 
country life on the Sicilian const or on the slopes of 
Etna, and of life iu a great and refined Greek city 
like Syracuse, and later in an enormous metropolis 
like Alexandria, was necessary to produce Hitch 
poetry. Theocritus writes of tlie conntiy because 
be loves it. Ills country men are not mere lay- 
figures dressed up with crook in hand. They are 
genuine country-folks, and show that combination 
of simplicity and love of nature with shrewdnesB in 
making a bargain which is found in the peasant 
everywhere, Every touch in these poems is nutuml 
and lifelike. After reading Theocritus tho Edmjues 
of Yirgil strike ua as artificial. Take for instance 
tho Journey to the Feast, which tolls how the poot 
and two friends took their way from Syracuse to 
join a harvest-home party. On lho read they 
ovortako Lycidas, a gout-herd. To beguile the wu-y 
Lycidas and Theocritus recite short poems of their 
own composition. Keats has written nothing more 
luscious than tlie description of tlio orchard-nook 
where tlio feaBt is held, which concludes the poem : 
verses which exhale tho very mellowness and scent 
of Bummer. 1 All things breathed the rieh scout of 
summer, tho scent of tho timo of rlpo fruits.' Take 
again the poem of The Fishers— two old fishermen 
in thoir poor wattled cabin, filled with tho imple¬ 
ments of their craft, walco at mill night, and ono 
of them telle how ho dreamed that lie caught it 
golden fish, and swore nevor to tempt the sea 
again; a poem which, in its sympathy with poverty 
and the toilers of the sea, is worthy of tho author 
of Les Mi stables. Strange powor is shown in tho 
idyll on tlio love of Polyphemus the Cyclops for 
Galatea. Nothing could soeni further from love 
than the Cyclops, yet Theocritus makes us feel far 
tho monster and pity him in tho humility of bin 
lovo and his hopeless passion. Hardly anywhere 
is there truer pathos than this poem contains. 

Hlia nf TlknnAtiUiib 1 .1_ _ 1 • __ 



Hoods tlio whole Mono with tho gorgeous Sicilian' 
air like ono of Titian’s piotnras. ’ When Theocritus 
lived, Greek national life had canned to ho 5 imperial 
Athens was no longer j Greek roligion had lost its 
vitality. No poot of Periolcs' <Fay could have 
written the fulsome eulogy on Ptolemy’s repnMvo 
niamage in tho 17th Idyll. Had Thcooritus lived 
in the age at Pericles, no doubt a strongor and 
more bracing air would have blown through his 
A madia, which remains for ns a country good to 
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It for 800 miles. The Theias has several largo and 
navigable ntlluants, as Uio Metros and Fodroji. 
l j}° WWW port of its course is sluggish, and it lids 
often tnunaated the plains, flooding tho cities on 
Its bauks, such as Szogodin (q,v.). Much has 
lately boon done to regulate tho couiso aiul drain 
the inaralios on its honks. Tho Tholes is extra¬ 
ordinarily rloh in flsli. 

Thellnssoji, Purnn, bnnkor and millionaire, 
was the son of Isaac do Tholiusson, ambassndoi- of 
Genova at the court of Lonis XV., and settling in 
London as a morohaut about 17C0, acquired enor- 
monR wealth, which at his death (37th July 1707) 
lio disposed of by a will that led to a speohd aet of 
parliament end much litigation. Aft or bermoath- 
lug large fortunes to all tho mombora of lila 
rfljjjJjy, ho left tJie residue of bis wealth (estates 
worth £4500 a yoar and personal property to the 
amount of £600,000) to trustees, to neon initiate 
daring tho livoa of Ids throe eons and of all their 
Hona. Tho accumulated fund {estimated to ho 
likely to produce somo £10,000,000) was then to 
bo usod to purchase estates for the eldoBt lineal 
descendant of hie tluoe sous, The will won con¬ 
tested by the lioiro at law, but affirmed in the 
House of Lords in 1805; though meanwhile tho 
1 hollusBon Act (see Perpetuity) had boon passed 
I (1800), 1 os training testators from devising their 
property for accumulation for more than twenty- 
ono years. Tholhution's last grandaon died in 
February 1850; and there was then a lawsuit as 
to whether the property should go to tho eldest 1 
male dosoondant of Thollnssou or to the eldest male 
d eflcond an t of Tholluaaon'a eld eat soil. To the latter 
(Lord Xtcndloshnin) it was Anally adjudged on 
appeal to tlio Honso of Lords (0th Juno 1859) \ but, 
by reason of tho largo expensoa, the total sum 
in lion tod was said not inuoh to exceed tho an ms 
bequeathed by the testator. 

ThehvalL John (1704-1884), tailor's appren¬ 
tice, law Btiulont, man of letters, and radical. Bee 
Life by his widow (1837). 

ThjBiills, in Greek Mythology, one of the 
ritanidcs, the daughter of Uranus and Go, was 
after Metis married to Zeus, and bore him the 
HortO^Kunomla ('EquityHike ('Justice'), 
and EirOnO (* Peace ’)j also tho MqiraL or Pates. 
Slie was regarded oa tho pononMention of order 
and justice, or of whatever is established by use 
ana wont; ami as sneh was charged by Zous to 
aonvoke the gods, and preside over thorn when as¬ 
sembled, being likewise represented as reigning 1 in 
tho assemblies of men. in art Thomis holds a 
cornucopia and a pair of wales. See Ahrens, Ueber 
die Qotiin Themis (Han. 1802-04). 

TllomlStOoIcSi the great Athenian general 
amt statesman, was bom about 520 B, o. Ills rather, 
Neoclos, belonged to an undistinguished family of 
the middle class j his mother was a Oarlan. Am- 
bitiouB from his cradle, he used his arohouship of 
403 for the promotion of his political plans, Ho 
saw what was best for Athens when bo turned the 
attention of his countrymen to tha bo a and con¬ 
vinced them that a powerful ileot was absolutely 
necessary for their welfare. A largo Bum of 
monoy ( tho produce of theBilver-mincft of Laurium, 
which it was pro nosed to divldo among Uia people, 
was dovoted to Its construction. During the war 
with Persia which followed Themiatomes, com- 
inandor of the Athenian squadron, which numbored 
200 of the 324 vowels engaged, to avoid dlRsension 
was content to aervo under the Spartan Eurybladas, 
a man of narrow mind and hopelews obstinacy, On 
tho eve of Salamis it required all tho influence of 
Themfeteolen vehement personality and threats to 
induoe his timid superior aiul colleagues to await 
the attrtok of the onemy. Iu his eagefnesa to pre- - 
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dpitate a collision, lie scat by night a messenger 
to urge the Persian generals to make an immediate 
attack, as the Greeks had resolved on retreat, He 
thus provided for himself, whatever the issue might 
be. Intimation of the Persian advance was brought 
at nightfall bv Ills rival A lie tide*, who had been 
ostracised in 483 B.C. Tho Peloponnesians refused 
to continue the pursuit of the Persians beyond 
Andres. Prom that place Themistoclce sent a 
aoconii nieBBago to Xerxes urging him lo hasten 
back before the Greoks carried out their project of 
breaking down the bridges, Though later ThoiuiB- 
toolca may have found it convenient to interpret 
this act cliflorontly, it was lionoetlv sent at the 
tiuio with tho intention of inducing Aerxes to leave 
Attica. Tho victor of Salainbi was now the fore¬ 
most name in the minds and mouths of men. The 
mbiitiding of tho walls of Athens by his advice on 
a scale far larger than anything in existence 
aroused great uneasiness among the allies of Sparta, 
but, by a aortas of adroit stratagems, Themistoclcs 
succeeded in cajoling the ephors till the walls had 
1 * 0001161 ! a height Baffle font for defence. But his 
popularity was now waning, ami the Spartan fac¬ 
tion in Athens iVns plot tingIda min. PI u tare) 1 tells 
us that ho provoked the anger and resentment of 
the citizens by his insnftemble arrognnoo. In 1 471 
D.c. ostracism was demanded, and he wqb banished 
from Athens. Argos was Ills first retreat, but so 
long as lio remained tho re Sparta could have no 
security or peace. His condemnation on the false 
cliavge of implication l n the treason of Pausauias 
drove him from Argos. Ho Acd to Corcyra, and 
after a sories of hairbreadth escapes waa compelled 
to seek shelter In Asia, Artaxcrxcs recoired his 
suppliant with tho greatest favour, and listened 
with attention to his Baheniea for tie BubjugntUm 
of Greece. It is said that the young king was bo 
affected with joy that he wub licaid at night to 
ory thrice in hia dreams, ‘Thcndstootas the 
1 Athenian is mine . 9 After tho Persian fashion, tlie 
town of Lamnuiona was appointed to Bupply him 
with wine. Magnesia with broad, and Myutf with 
other pro visions. At Magnesia ho lived securely 
till about 453 B.C. 

9 in a word, 1 says Thucydides, ‘Themistootas, by 
natiiml force of mind ana with the least piopam- 
tlon, was of all men the host able to extemporise 
tho right thing to bo done.' Of'his moral char¬ 
acter the groat historian soya nothing. But jf his 
patriotism scorns at times to have been but a larger 
kind of BelflahnesB, it must bo remembered that 
Themis tool cs was possessed of the conviction that 
no ono could realise the dream of a great Athenian 
empire but himself, The sentence passed upon 
him was a bitter return for the unparalleled 
sorvicdfi he bad rendered his country, and, due os 
it was to Spartan influence and jealousy, proved 
all the harder for a man of spirit to bear. 

Thoolmld, Lewis, an early Shakespearian 
crifcio, was born about 1088, the boh of an attorney 
at Sitfcingboumo in Kent, and was bred to his 
father's business, but early took to literature, 
publishing in 1714 a tragedy entitled Electra* 
followed by twenty equally forgotten dramas. Ho 
nub](shod thirty papers under the name of 
* Consoi* * in Mint's Journal (1715), and eighteen 
months later commenced the Censor as a separate 
fcri-wookly paper, which extended to sixty-six more 
numbers. Iu 1720 he published hjs pamphlet, 
Shakspcrc Mentored, or a Specimen of the many 
Errors committed as well as unamended by Mr Pope 
in his late edition qf this poet, which tho poet re¬ 
paid by immortalising him as the original hereof 
the Dmciad. Theobald could not compete with 
Ills adversary in wit, bub he proved himsolf a much 
more competent; editor of Shakespeare bv hU edb* | 
tiou in 1733 (7 vtds.), which quite extinguished 
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openly ox tolled the triumphs and the wisdom of 
Justinian mid Theodora, whoso reputation ho was 
tlio wliile labouring in secret to destroy. His 
stories satisfied his first editor, Nioholas Ale- 
niaunus, and later Gibbon and Dnluij but it may 
be romemboreil that there is not A worn of Theo¬ 
dora's profligacy in Evngrlus or Zouaros, and 
moreover that, when a man owns that elsewhere 
lie lias purposely denied ox concealed tho truth, it 
may at least be said that we are cutitldl to licei- 
tate about the value of his testimony at all. 

fiae Antonin Dob I dour, V Imp ^ra trice Theodora (Paris, 
1885): 0. E. Mullet’a Article in Eng, Hitt, ltev . (vol. it* 
1887) ; F, Dolm’e Prokopius von CUsarca (Berlin, 1805); 
limy's Laitr Homan Empire {1880). Sardou’e drama on 
tlio theme (1884) revived interest in tho puzzling per- 
uouality and ohar&abuc of tho great empreba. 

Theodore of Mofsuestia, a groat exogete of 
tlio early church, was bom at Antioch about the 
middle of the 4th century. He was the friend of 
Chrysostom and the pupil of Lilmuins, but it was 
Diodorus of Tarsus from whom he Imhilied his zeal 
for biblical studies. About the year 383 he bocamo 
a presbyter In Antioch, and about 302 lie was 
chosen Bishop of Mopsucstia in Cilicia. He died 
At peace with all men in 428 or 420. Theodore 
wrote commentaries on almost all the books of 
Scripture, of which only remain, In the Greek, 
that on the Minor Prophets; in Latin, translations, 
those on the Iossot opistles of Paul, besides many 
fragments, especially on the epistle to the Romans. 
As an oxogate he eschews the allegorical method, 
adopting the literal meaning, and lie takes into 
consideration also the historical circumstances of 
the composition, and assumes varying degrees of 
inspiration. AYhen the NeHtorian controversy 
broke out hie polemical writings, which scorn to 
have oflbuded by a charaotoristioally sober tone, 
were attacked, and aftor a century of fanatical 
agitation wore formally condemned by Justinian 
in the Tria Capitula (544). Tim fifth oecumenical 
council—that of Constantinople in 053—confirmed 
tho emperor's condemnation, and Theodore's name 
vanished from the list of orthodox writers, 

Tho Greek fragments of his Now Testament commen¬ 
taries vrere oolhuted by Fritawhe (1847)- Tho Pauline 
commentaries were edited by Hwete, with ndiulrablo 
prolegomena (Cainb. 16BO-82). Tlio commentary on tho 
Minor Prophets was edited by Wegnont (1834) and Alai 
(1832,1854), the Syriac remains by ftaohnu (1800). See 
Kltin, Theodore von Mopsutxlia u. Junilius Afnc., aU 
Exegeten (Freib. 1880). 

Theodore, 'king of Corsica, 1 otherwise Baron 
Theodore do Neiiliofi’, son of a Westphalian noble in 
the French service, was bom at Metz in 1686, was 
himself successively in the French. Swedish, and 
Spanish service, was ruined In Law s speculations, 
and after leading an adventurer's life sottlad at 
Florence in 173*2 , Ab represon tativo of the Em- 
poior Charles VI., he was induced by Corsican 
acquaintances to bend a Corsican vising against 
the Genoa#*; and with the support of Turkey 
and a ship and munitions from the Bey of 
Tunis lunded in Coisica In March 1730, and was 
crowned Theodore 1. He was in a few months 
driven to flight, ns Iiq was again on a second 
attempt in 1738, and on a third in 1743. After 
many wanderings ho settled in London in 1740. 
Imprisoned hy Ids creditors, lie woe liberated by 
a subscription supported by Walpole, but died 
soon after, lltli December 1756. In Spain lie bad 
married au Irish lady, daughter of the Earl of 
Kilmallock. His only son by Her, known as Colonel 
Frederick, wrote a book on Comioa v and at the age 
of about seventy-two shot himself in the porch 
of 'Westminster Abbey, 1st February 1797. Sec 
Fitzgerald, King Theodore of Corsica ( 1800). 
Theodore, See Auyssikia. 


Tlioodorctj church historian, was born ab 
Antioch about 300, early entered a monastery, 
and in 423 bcoame Bishop of Cyrus, a city »f 
Syria. Hoio he lalxmrod with the utmost zeal, 
and ho himself claims to lmvo converted over a 
thousand AJarciomtes. As a foromant representa¬ 
tive of the school of Antioch he became deeply 
involved in tho great Nestor (ail and Entychmn 
controversies, ami was finally doposed by the 
celobraied Robber-council of EpnesuR in 440. 
This was rovor.scd by the general council of Clml- 
ccrlon in 451, but Theodore!) did not long survive 
Ills restoration, dying about 457. 

His works wore edited by Heliulzo and Nitanolt (Hallo, 
1700-74), and consist of ooinmcutarlcH on Cantlalos, tho 
Prophets, Psalms, and the whole of bit Paul’s Epistles; 


pictures of early aseotlo lifts; tho Emniales, a dialogue 
against Eutyohumlnm; A Co noise IIMorn of Heresies 
together with oratioua mid nearly 200 lot torn. See 
Binder, Etudes sur TMo^oret (Geneva, 1844); Bpcollt, 
Theodor von Mopsuettia timl T/ieodoret von Cyrus (Mun, 
1871); Boos, De Theodor do dementis el Euttebii com - 
pilutora (Halle, 1883): and A, Bertram, Theodor Hi 
Boctrina Ohi’istotoyica (Hildosheim, 1883). 

Tlicodoric, or TllEODKHIC (406-020 A. I).), sur- 
named the Great, was the foumlor of tho Ostro- 
gotldo monarohy. Tho history of 1 uh reign is 
givon at Goths, Vol. V, p. 322. To tho Germans 
he is known as Dietrich von Bom (Born being the 
Gentian name for Verona, one of liis principal 
residences), and is ono of tho groAt heroes of old 
Germanic legend, figuring in tlio second part of tlio 
Nibchingenhcd, In some of tho logonuH tlio his¬ 
torical oloinunt predominates (his expulsion from 
Italy and sojourn with AttiJa ami hla linns, &c.): 
in others ho is mixed up with giants, dwurfs, and 
dragons, so that it bog ms likely llm sorios comprise, 
along with talcs of tha king Thaodorlo, mytho¬ 
logical elements that properly bolongcd to tho 
god Thor. See Hodgkin, Thmloric the Uoth t the 
Barbarian Champion of Civilisation { 1801), 

Theodosius the Elder, a Spaniard by birth 
and a skilful Roman general, was sent to Britain 
in 307 A.u. to rope! the inroads of the Caledonian* 
and restore ardor to tlio diocese, Ho inado London 
Ills headquarters, and uas so successful in liis 
undertaking that he formed the country between 
Hadrian's wall and the Forth and Clyde into a 
new province of the empire, called Vatontia in 
honour of tlio reigning emperors, After a vic¬ 
torious campaign on tlio Upper Danube against 
tho Alcmnuni ho quelled a formidable revolt In 
Africa under FinnuR tho Moor, and was oxucuted 
at Oartlmgo in 370 upon somo unknown aud 
probably ground less charge. 

Theodosius I M the Great, eon of Theo¬ 
dosius tho Elder, was one of tho most notable and 
most capable of tho lator Roman emperors. Born 
about 840 at Cauca in tlio north-west of ftpaiu, ho 
served undor liis father in Britain, Germany, and 
Africa, and won famo as a gonoral by his exploits 
in Mccbia. Upon his father’s death he retired to 
his native farm, whence ho was summoned by 
Gratian to bcoomo his oolloaguo in tho purple aud 
euijmrar in tlio East (370). It was n critical time. 
The Goths (q.v.), too numerous and formidable) to 
he attacked cn warn, flushed too with tlioir recent 
Canmo-hko victory at Adiianoplo and tho total 
defeat of his predecessor Valens, worn roaming 
the country at will, unchecked masters of tho 
situation. Hi* military reputation was oqual to 
tkie strain. Ho made Tliessalotiica Mb liuud- 
quartoi*, and wjriiin four years, through patieneo 
and tact, after reviving the spirits of tho imperial 
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wander in, a sunny realm whore men labour with¬ 
out euro, and whore lifo is undisturbed by anxious 
questionings. Dealing with pastoral life, Theo¬ 
critus comes most into comparison with Robert 
Burns, who has far more depth, humour, and 
passion, but is without Theocritus' sotihq of 
beauty. Compared with the Scottish poet, Theo¬ 
critus stands out at onco as the man not only 
of genius but also of highest oulture, accustomed 
to ruJiued city ways, while the comparative rough¬ 
ness of Burns shows him as the man bom and bred 
from earliest years in the 1 pastoral world fur from 
city and mart' Tho power of Theocritus 1 b soon 
in liis influence over other poets, Virgil imitates 
him olasely in his Eclogues, Tennyson has boon 

M influenced by /dm : poems liko (Enone and 
ylls of country lifo remind us both iu form 
anil spirit of tho Greok poet. 

There are editions by Valokcnaer (1810), ‘WUstemann 
(1830), iloinoko (1800), Wolds worth (2d cd. 1877) ; two 
editions by Fritssohe, tho larger with Latin notes (Lolp. 
1805-09), anotlior with Gorman notes end glossary (ro¬ 


tation by A. Lang (1869), with Introduction. 

Theodicy (Gr. theos, 1 God, 1 and dtk€ t f jus- 
tlco ‘), a name given to the exposition of tho tlioory 
of Divine Providence, with a view especially to tho 
vindication of the attributes, and particularly of 
tho 8anotity and justice of God iu establishing tho 
present order of things, in which evil, moral as 
well as physioat, so largely appoars to prevail. 
Tho name is of modem origin, dating from the 
oIoho of the 17tli century, or the boginning of the 
18th century; but the theory, as well as the mys¬ 
terious problem which it is meant to resolve, is 
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an altitude anil azimuth instrument, proportioned 
and constructed bo as to bo conveniently portable. 
As in all instruments in very general use, the 
variations in its construction are almost number* 
loss; but its main characteristics continue un¬ 
altered in all forms. It consists otaon family of two 
concentric circular plates of copper, brass, or other 
material (the upper plate, or upper horizontal, 
cither bolng smaller, aud let into tho lower, or 
lower horizontal * or tho rim of tho lower raised 
round the outside of the uppor), moving round a 
common axis, which, being doable, admits of one 
plate moving independently of tho othor. Upon 
the upper horizontal rise two supports, bearing a 
cross bar, which Is the axis of a vertical oMe 
moving in a plane at right angles to tho former. 
This latter circle either has a telescope fixed con¬ 
centric with itself, or a semicircle is substituted 
for the circle, and tho telescope is laid above and 
parallel to its diameter. The circles, as their 
names denote, are omployod in the measurement 
of horizontal and vertical angles. For these pur¬ 
poses the outer of tho horizontal circles Is gradu¬ 
ated, and tho inner carries tho index-point and 
tho Vorniors (q. v.); the vortical eirela is also gradu¬ 
ated, and the graduations aro generally road off 
by an index-point aud vernier firmly attached to 
the supports. The uppor horizontal is furnished 
with two levels placed at right angles to each 
other, for pnrpaaos of adjustment, and has a com* 
pans-box let into it at Its centre, Tho stand con- 
stats of a circular plate supported on throe logs, 
and connected with the lower horizontal by means 
of a ball-aml-Mickefc joint; tbo horizontal adjust¬ 
ment of the instrument being effected by means of 
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wliloli the telescope la flxofl: N, a 
L * jnlorosoopo far reading off the ue- 

Til CO dor n, tho gracs; P, a Blow-motion screw, by 
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the Byzantine em- moving tho olJcot-glasB of the tele- 
poror Justinian I., scope, 
was, according to 

tho dubious ov id once of Procopius, the daughter < 
of Aaaaina, a bear-word at Constantinople, and 
had already bdon by turns actress, dancer, and 
shameless harlot, when she won tho heart of the 
austere and ambitious Justinian, to become in 
succession his mistress, his wife, and tho sharcr 
of Ills throne (527). There won a law which for¬ 
bade a member of the senate to marry an aotress, 
but Justinian cleared tho Way by repealing it. 
Thoodora was of less than middle height, and her 
complexion was palo, but such was her beauty that 
Procopius tells us Mt was impossible for mere man 
to describe her comellnoss in words, or imit&to it in 
art. 1 Never thereafter did tho breath of scandal 
touch her name; she became Justinian's trustiest 
counsellor, boro a chief shore in the work of govern¬ 
ment, and saved tho throne by her high courage 
At tho crista of the Nika riots (532). 'Now ove?y 
man must die once, 1 said she In counoil, ‘and for a 
king death is bettor than dethronement and exile. 
... If you wish, 0 emperor, to save your life, 
nothing ta easier : tlioro oro your ships and tho sea. 
But I agree with the old saying that M empire 
is the best winding-sheet 1 " # Sne lavished her 
bounty on tho poor, and espcoiaUy upon tho unfor¬ 
tunate of liar own sex, and died at forty (548), 
her slender and gmoeful frame worn out by the 
anxieties of state. Her character descended to 
history nnspottod until the appearance (1023) of 
the secret History of Procopius, the work of a 
man who liad enjoyed the full' favour and con A- - 
donee of tho court, and had lu liis other writings 
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doctrine of the Spirit ; anthropology, or tho doctrine 
of man; soteriology, tho doctrine of redemption 
by incarnation awTatonement; ccclesiology, the 
doctrine of the church; ami eschatology, or tlie 
doctrine of last things, of rewards and punish¬ 
ments in a future life. Other sections are biblical 
arohraology, biblical psychology, theological or 
Christian ethics, and symbolics or the doctrine of 
creeds. 

Dogmatic Theology, or Dogmatic, is the syste¬ 
matic exposition of the dogmas in which tho ialth 
of the Christian olmrch lias found its historical 
expression. Down to the end of the 17th century 
it was for the most part associated with Ethics 
(q.V.) ( and the two were combined ns attain doc¬ 
trines or Theology, but from that time tho separa¬ 
tion became general, and tho name donmatica 
theolooia, first used by the Lutheran Buddceus 
in 1724, was applied to the theoretical part of 
Christian doctrine. It is the main port of 
theology, combining the mult* of excgetical and 
historical inquiry which relate to faith as such. 
Dogmatic takes those results, brings out their 
organic connection with the facts of Christian con¬ 
sciousness, and gathers thorn into a coherent whole, 
which it presents as the sum of Christian truth in 
the form suited to tho church's present need. It is 
not a product of the religious consciousness of the 
individual, but is drawn from those historical 
sources in which the Christian consciousness of the 
olmroh has expressed itself in a form accepted 
as authoritative by the church, or a particular 
section of it. The churches of the Reformation 
recognised the Scriptures as tho only source of 
knowledge e a to tho Christian faith. Tho ortho¬ 
doxy of the 17th century, which laboured to bind 
the human spirit to the letter of Scripture by tho 
fottds of a new scholasticism, was largely displaced 
in the 18tli by the development of philosophical and 
historical science; and in tho 10th tho reconciliation 
of religion and science, the dcopost Christian faith 
and the freest human culture, was initiated by 
Schlelermacher. With his Glauhcnslchra begins tho 
modem development of dogmatic, which is devoted 
to the investigation of the Christian faith as founded 
on religions experience, and to the study of doctrine 
for its religious and moral interest, apart from the 
questions of physical and metaphysical science in 
which the earlier theologians involved them. Tho 
division of dogmatic that has boon most followed Is 
by that known as the 1 local' method, which treated 
the subject in separate parts, regarded os the 
articles {arliouli, ‘mints') of a corpus doymaticum. 
Melanchtlion in his chief work on dogmatic ( Loci 
communes) adopted this traditional plan, and wns 
also followed by later Protestant writers. In the 
17th century Cocceiuu and Vitsins introduced the 
federal* method, in wliioli the matter was divided 
according to tho covenants [foadera) which God 
entered into with man, distinguished os tho cove¬ 
nant of nature or of works, and the covenant of 
grace, with its three economies—before the law, 
under the law, and after tlie law, Tho speculative 
theologians, Marhefneke, Jtfartenson, and Stranss, 
chose a threefold division as drawn out by Hegol, 
making the doctrine of the Trinity tho basis of dis¬ 
tribution. The attem p b of Sohlelermachor (in which 
he was followed by Rotlio) to treat dogmatic simply 
as a historical adenco, giving a systematic account 
of the doctrines recognised as authoritative in a 
Christian community at a given time, led to new 
points of view in the division of dogmatic. Thus 
Rothe arranges the whole subject under two heads, 
the consoiousitGB9 of sin, and the consciousness 
of grace. Of tho earlier writers on dogmatic must i 
be also named Calvin,* and after him Ames, 
lurretin, Mastvlohfc. and the Amrintan Limlioroh, 
and the Lutherans H litter, Calovius, Calixtus, and 


Gorlianl, Hill's Lectures on Divinity (1821) was 
tho first noteworthy treatise on tho subject pub¬ 
lished in English. Chalmers’ Institutes qf Theology 
is merely a suggestive sketch. Anglican systematic 
theology is usually in tho form of expositions of tho 
Creed or of tho Articles. Among notable modern 
systems of dogmatic must ho no tod the Systematic 
Theology of tho American Calvinist!© Presbyterian, 
Dr Charles Hodgo (3 vols, 1872-73). Grctillat’s 
Export de Thtologie System atiqnc (4 vols, 1885-02) 
is an important recant work. 

Of other modem writers the chief are De "Wotte, 
Haso, Twcston, Nitzeoh (Eng. trans. Edin. 1840), 
Lange, Martouson (Eng. trails. Edin. 1800), Sehen- 
kol, Soholton, and Dornor ; tonotlior with Ehmvd, 
Thoniashis, Philippi, Kahnis, Hoffmann, Imthardt, 
Oostorzcc, Nitscli, and Achclls, who treat the 
subject from a more strictly confessional point of 
view; the speculative theologians Daub, Weissc, 
and Hoinricli Lang; anrl the Roman Catholics 
IIorniOB, Baador, Klee, Staudcnmaier, G Until or, 
and Feronne. 

Boa Rotlie, 2nr Dogmatik (2d crl. 1800); flchdberlchi, 
Das JPrincfp vnd System dcr Dogmutik (1K81) j Hagen- 
bach's EncyclojMie und Mctiindoloyie der Thcolopivchen 
Wissensdiaftcn ; Domor’a Gcechichtc der Protcatantischcn 
Theoloi/ii ; Bhodd’s History of Christian Doctrine ; and 
the tliQoIogioal onoyoloprodta of Horzog (q.r.). For tho 
biblical theology of tho Old Tostamcnt there aro tho 
works of Ochler and Schultz j for tho Now Testament, 
Bohmid, Wcioa, Immor, and lteWn Ilia to ire rfc fa ThCo- 
loyte Chrilimne aw Sttele Apostolique, 


Forf-noynl. 
Prayer-Imok. 
Predestination, 
nationalism. 

HoIIl-Ioh, 

Sabbath. 

ficoiiUolnm, 

Spirit, ITnly. 

SpliUunHam. 

Swedenborg. 

TUgIhui. 

TlicuHopliy. 


Beo also tho articles on tho Rovoml hooks of tho Bible, 
those On tho apostlos and groat Christian tuncliorfl, tho 
paragraphs on tho churches of tho Bevornl countrios, and 
the following: 

Adam. Christianity. Porf-noynl. 

AgnostJcIwn. Cterar. Prayer. Imok. 

Anabaptlfita. Creation. Predestination. 

Antlnomlwia Deism. Rationalism. 

Article Kblonltcs, Religion. 

Asceticism. IICAVor. Sabbath. 

Atheism. Hell. ScopUolHiii. 

Atonomcjit IuBpImtlon. Spirit, Holy, 

Baptism. Jews. Bpirlltinilsm. 

Bible. Miracle. Swedenborg, 

gitochlsm, Pantheism, Theism. 

OlirEet* Pelagians. Tlieusopliy. 

Tlicoplmny (Gr., 'apnoaronco of God’), speci¬ 
ally tho appearance of God to the patriarchs in tho 
form of an angel or in human form; also the incar¬ 
nation end second coining of Christ. 

ThooplllIailtlironlBili, a deistical system of 
religion drawn up unclor the French Directory in 
1700, and designed to take tho place of Christianity, 
which had been abolished by the Con volition. God, 
virtue, and the immortality of tho soul woro the 
iiiaIii elements of the creed; tho services were 
simple to baldness. The system finally disappeared 

TIicoiiIiUhb, a legendary coadjutor-bishop at 
Adana in CTUola, who, when deposed from his 
office through slanders, gave liis soul in bond to 
tlie tcovil, ami consequently was reinstated Iho 
next morning, But ho was soon overtaken with 
remorse, and through forty days’ fasting and 
prayers prevailed on the Virgin to make in Un cos- 
won for him. She tore the bond from the devil, 
and laid it upon tho breast of tho repentant sinitor 
as he Jay asleep in the church. Theophilus than 
made a public confession of his crime and of the 
mercy of the Virgin, and died throe days after. 
Tins forerunner of the Faust legend must have 
reached the \Vest during the 10th contuvy. It was 
treated by Roswitha, by Hlldebert of Tours, and 
.^b-contitry Dutch metrical version (pub¬ 
lished by Blommaert, Ghent, 1830). The firet 
dramatic handling of the enbjoot was in French by 
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troops by aipall bub decisive victories, bo broke up 
tho vast Gothio Army, attached many of its inom- 
hers to the empire as faithful soldier a and allies 
under their own chiefs, and restored tranquillity 
to the troubled country south of tha Danube. A 
serious illness in 300 led to Ills baptism as a 
Trinitarian, and, as a consequence, to the restora¬ 
tion of the religions unity of the empire and 
tlie promulgation of various edicts against Alien¬ 
ism and other heresies, He appointed Gregory 
Nazianzen Archbishop of Ootwfcanfcinoplo, and sum¬ 
moned the second general aonncil, which met there 
(381) to supplamont the labours of Nictco, The 
murder of Gratinu at Lyons, the advance towards 
Italy of the upstart Maximus, proclaimed emperor in 
Britain, and the arrival of valontinian II. (with 
his mother Jus tin a and his sister Gal la) begging 
for help led to Theodosius' marriage with Galln, 
to his victory at Aauilela (388), and to the restora¬ 
tion of his youthful oolleagne. Hereafter for some 
years Theodosius lived at Milan enjoying the 
friendship and respect of ita bishop, St Ambrose. 
The relationship of those two great men—foremost 
respectively in state and cliuroh—!honourable to 
both and dramatic in its climax, is ouc of the most 
interesting features of Theodosius' reign. Theo¬ 
dosius was aide, just, even generous, virtuous, and 
religious, but Inclined to indolence and of a 
passionate temper. Ho had cancelled, upon the 
entreaties of its blBhop and the pcnifcoiioo and 
humiliation of its loading citizens, tha sovore 
measures meted out to Antioch aftor a riot (387) 
in which the imperial Btatues had boon contemptu¬ 
ously overthrown; but In 300, when the governor 
of Tliessalonica was lynched hy a circus mob for his 
punishment of a brntal but favourite charioteer, 
Theodosius, in Bplte of expostulations, ordered the 
people of tha city to be invited into the circus 
ami there massacred, Ab least 7000 wero thus ijut 
to death. Thereupon Ambrose wrote to Theodosius 
upbraiding him with tho deed, and even after some 
tune had elapsed fearlessly withstood his attempt 
to enter the onuroh ab Milan. The bishop only re¬ 
admitted the oinperor to the sacramonfa aitoT eight 
months' retirement and public penance performed 
in the face of tho whole congregation. In 303 
Valentinian II. was murdered, and in 304 Theo¬ 
dosius, thou at Constantinople, again marched 
westwards, thin time againnt fcno Frankish gen oral 
Arhogast and liis puppet emperor Eugenins. Aftor 
a stubborn fight ab the liver Frigidus, lasting two 
days, Theodosius gained a complete victory, and 
for four montlm Tuletl an boIq Roman emperor. Ho 
expired in the arms of Ambroso on 17th January. 
395—a date memorable in the history of the later 
Roman empire, for almost immediately thereafter 
followed the barbarian invasions of Greece and 
Italy, which led directly to the subseonont Teu¬ 
tonic settlements in the south and indirectly to 
the formation of the kingdoms of modern Europe, 
For Theodosius II., see Byzantine Empire, vol. 
II. p. 600. 

Thooffiils* a Dorian noble of Mogara, flourished 
about the middle or in the later half of tho 6th 
century n.c. His lot was cast in ft troubled time. 
The overthrow of the tyrant Theagencs brought 
oligarchy and democracy face to face, and produced 
a period of confusion and struggle, during which 
Theognls w n& driven from his native city. Before 
his velum he had visited Euboea and Sicily. Under 
his name two hooks of elegiacs have come down to 
ns numbering together about 1400 lines. Most of 
his political vetros are addressed to a young 
Mogadon noble named Cyrmis, on whom he seeks 
to impress the orthodox doctrines of Dorian aristoc¬ 
racy. The oligarchs arc the * good j* the commons 
the 'bad.' At dinner Cymus must sit as near as 
possible to a good man, so ns to carry off some 


benefit from wlmt he Bays. The growing influence 
of wealth disturlts hie vision of the future. 1 Money 
mixes race;' but such marriages are the banc of 
the city. His conclusion is that * the best thing 
for a man is not to he horn into the world at 
all, and the next best thing is to die at once.' 
Ills Boolal verses present him In a less melan¬ 
choly mood. Hero too tlie didactic dement 
plays a large part, though his wisdom is more 
worldly than moral. It is a disgrace to be 
drunk when tho company arc sober, bub also a die- 

S roce to ho sober wlieu the company are drank, and 
lie ideal Btage is that of being 'no longer sober 
and yot nob very drunk.' Cymus mnsb suit his 
demeanour to ills company. 'Amongst tho 
uproarious,' says Thcognis, 'I am very uproarious, 
and amongst the proper no man more proper than 
I. 1 Cymus must 1 exceed in nothing} the mean is 
best in all things. 1 

For beauty of thought, expression, or imagery 
we imiBb look elsewhere than in the elegiacs of 
Thcognis. Passion there is no no, hot do tne pro¬ 
found problems of life which filled the drama of 
a later ago seem to have touched tho poeb'B simple 
Dorian mind* But his shrewd common souse 
recommended him to conservative fathers 89 an 
authority for their children's instruction, and Ilfs 
Aviso say mgs wero so well known that it became a 
ptoverb,* 1 know that before Thcognis was born,' 
Sue Hookliam Frerc's Thcognis Restitutns (Malta, 
1842). 

Tlicogmiy* the name given in ancient Greece 
to a class of pocme recounting tho genealogy of the 
gods. Muexcus (q.Y.) is said to liavo written the 
cm-]Jest Theogonyj but bis work, as well as the 
Thcogonies of Oilmens (cpv.) and others, have 
perished, that of Hesiod (q.v.j being the only one 
that has come down to ue. Tho story of Creation 
(q.v.) Is on the other hand called COSMOGONY. 

Theology (Or. theologian a doctrine ns to the 
Divine nature and operation. Tho word first occurs 
in Plato and Aristotle, who understand by It tho 
dootrine of the Grook gods, and of their relation to 
the world. Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, Ac. are called 
theologoi (' theologians *\ on account of the subject- 
matter of their vomo. in tho New Testament tho 
word theology does not occur j tbo Grook Christians . 
originally designated, any deep philosophical appre¬ 
hension of tho truths of religion by the form Ghosh 

i * knowledge’), which was opposed to Phtia 
'faith'), the simple irrolieotivc trust of the 
majority of hnmble belie vers. First during tho 
3d and 4th centuries the word theology came into 
use, especially in connection with sncli of tho 
Fathers as defended tho dootrino of the deity of 
tho Logos • in this sense the evangelist John and 
Gregory or Nazionzeu wore termed Theologians, 
Scholasticism understood by tlieoltigy tho whole 
complex of Christian doctrine—to which ih England 
tho name divinity is often given. 

Natural theology, as discoverable by the light 
of reason alone, is (lietingnished from Positive or 
Revealed theology, based on tho Btudy of divine 
revelation. Theology 1 b frequently divided into 
(1) Historical theology, treated in this Work at 
Church History (including history of Dogma)} 
(2) Excgctical and Biblical theology (see Exege¬ 
sis, Bible) ; (3) ApologetiM theology, or the evi¬ 
dences (boc APOLOonriCfl) j (4) Pratdtcal theology, 
including homlletloB, pastoral theology, liturgies, 
and theories of church government; (0) Theology 
proper—that is, Dogmatic systematic, or specula¬ 
tive theology. A further subdivision according to 
the special subjoot-Tnatter discriminates between 1 
theology in the etymological sertfie as the dootrine 
of God the Father from ChriBtology, the dootrine 
of the person of Christ; Pncunmtology, or, thb . 
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The seven Btages of cosmicnl evolution, aspects 
of tlio universal Divine consciousness, correspond 
-with seven stages of hitman evolution, ftHjpects of 
tlio human consciousness, by each of which man 


spine, one widii rue luuremu b^ih , j»um»u, 
tho vehicle of AtmA ami inseparable from it, some* 
times spoken of as tho spiritual soul \ (3) Manns, 
tho mind, tlio ego or individualising principle, 
sometimes called the rational or human soul. 
These three are the immortal part of man, Manas 
striving for union with RaddUi, such union making 
the spiritual ego, tlio spiritual man perfected, Tho 
remaining principles form the quaternary, tlio 
perishable part of man. These are (4) ICfLina, tlio 
emotions, passions, and appetites; (5) Prilna, tho 
vitality; (fl) Lingo Shartra, the natral double; (7) 
Sthfda Sharira, the physical body. [These prin¬ 
ciples are generally numbered in reversed order, 
starting from the physical, Sthftla Slinrtra being 
taken as 1 and Atmfl. as 7.] At dentil, it is taught, 
the plij’sicol hmly and tho nfltral double disintegrate 
together \ the vitality returns to the univorsallifo; 
tlio passional nature, in Its own ethereal envelope, 
exists for a longer or shorter period, according as 
it dominated, or was sulwerviont to, tho higher 
nature, but ultimately fades away. Tho higher 
triad 1ms, during earth-life, been joined to tlio 
lower nature by Aranas, the mind i this Manas ia 
divided into higher and lower, tlio higher striving 
upwards, the lower entangled with KAnio, and 
held by the desire for material life whloli is at the 
root of all. manifestation. At death the higher 
triad gradually separates itself from the lower 
nature, the lower mliul, which ia bub a ray of the 
higher, returning to Its source, carrying with It the 
experiences gained during incarnation; the triad) 
with this added experience, tlio harvest of life, 
enters on a period of repose, tho state of Devachan. 
A state of consciousness apart from tho physical 


the physical world, or to a spiritual world which ia 
merely a sublimated re Hoot Ion of the physical. 
Devaehan is not a place \ it is ft state of conscious¬ 
ness in which tho experiences of the lately con¬ 
cluded earth-life are assimilated, its best aspira¬ 
tions have their fruition, and tho communion of 
the consciousness with other consclousncRBcs is 
freer! from physios! limitations, and is more com¬ 
plete and satisfying, TIiib state endures for a 
period proportionate to the stage of evolution 
reached on earth, and is concludedby tho re-entry 
of the consciousness into the embodied condition. 

For the method of evolution, according to Thoo- 


ego is drawn by aiHnity to the nation and family 
fitted to supply tho niOBt suitable physical material 
and psychical environment. The physical particles 
thence supplied are stamped with tlio racial and 
family characteristics, bodily and mental, but 
their arrangement is dominated by the thought- 
body resulting as above staled. Thus mental and 
moral capacities gained by stmgglo in ono or many 
incarnations become innate qualities, exercised 
1 naturally, 1 without effort, in a later incarnation, 
and thus progress is secured. This law, by which 
all causes work out tboir due effects, is called 
Karma (the Sanskrit word for action), and accord¬ 
ing to this all thoughts, good and baa, leave tboir 
traces on tho thought-bodv and reappear as 
tendencies in future lives. No escape from tills 
sequence of cause and effect is possible); all onr 
past mxtst work itself out, but an the same agent 
that made tho past in making the present it sots 
up fresh causes in meeting tho effects of tho past. 
Tlius a trouble, generated by post action, in inevit¬ 
able ; it is in our Karina. I)ut wo mew moot it 
badly, and so set up fresh canso for bad Karma in 
the future; or wo may moot it well, and so 
generate good Karma. Wo made our present 
destiny in our past, and we are making our future 
destiny in our present. 

The teaching of Hein earn at ion ns tlio method, 
and Karma as the law, of evolution lends to tlio 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, which it Is the 
object of Theosophy to realiso. Offspring of tho 
universal life which is the soul of the unlveroo, 
bound inextricably together by the ties of Karma, 
evolving to one common goal of perfeot humanity, 
how should men bo auclit but brothel's ? Reincar¬ 
nation crushes out all differences of race, sox, 
class; Karma so interweaves human lives that 
each can only find happiness and perfection, nfl nil 
find it. Those facts in nntnro yield, it is claimed 
by Theosophy, a scientific basis for ethics, and 
make the practical recognition of human brother- 
hood a necessary condition of accelerated evolu¬ 
tion. 

Besides tlio works of Paracelsus, Bruno, and Boehms 
tlio student should consult H. P. Blavataky's Secret 
Doctrine, Die Unveiled, Key to Theosophy, Voice of 
the Silence ; tho presout writer's Seven Principles of 
Jlfan, Reincarnation ; A. P. Binnottf a Esoteric Buddhism; 
IV, O, Judge's Echoes of the Orient ; for tlio Christian 


S osc. wiien physical evolution, guided by tho m- 
welllng spirit, had produced man's physical form, 
Manas first became Incarnate therein, and has 
since reincarnated after each devachanio interlude. 
Throughout each incarnation it labours to evolve 
in the body it inhabits the capacity to respond to 
its impulses bnt It is through the moulding of 
successive bodies that it accomplishes its task of 
human elevation. Tho thoughts produced by its 
activity are veal things on tho mental plane, made 
of subtle matter, ‘thought-stuff,* a form of ether. 
The thoughts of each life ultimate in a thought- 
body, that expresses tho result of that incarnation, 
and this thought-hotly serves as a mould into 
which is built* tlio physical body which forms the 
next dwelling of the ego. The Mima to character' 
which tho child brings into the world is this result 
of its own past, anti is physically expressed in its 
brain and nervous organisation. The reincarnating 


nspoot, Dr Anna KingsfonVs Perfect Way/Woman clothcd 
the Sun (Thoosophicnl Publishing Sadofcy, 7 Duke 
Street, Stnuid, London). There is a very largo pamphlet 
literature. The Tlicosonhiaal Sooloty has Its head¬ 
quarters at Adyar. Madras, India, where a monthly 

} periodical, The Theomphist, is published, European 
icadquortcrs are at 17 and 10 Avoimo Hoad, London, 
K.’VT., and tho loading European monthly nmgarino is 
Lucifer , published at 7 Duko Street ns above. American 
headquarters aro at 144 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and thoro a third monthly, The Path, ia' published. 
Tliero aro nearly 300 biunahos of tlio sooloty scattered 
over tho world. 

Therapeutic (Gr., 1 worshippers'), an ascoLio 
sect, mentioned in tho Do Vita Contemplaliea long 
ascribed to Philo as living chioily on the Lake 
Marcotis, near Alexandria. Their discipline re¬ 
sembled that of the Essones, but was more severe in 
food and iu the preference for tho solitary life to the 
common fellowship, Throughout the week each 
lived in his lonely dwelling {povaffr^piov) t but on 
tho Sabbath they assembled for worship. Tlio sole 
authority for their existence, the Do Vila Content- 
nlaliva, is not now attributed to Philo, although 
Indeed Edershoim defended his authorship with 
vigour and ability. It is rather believed to be the 
work of an early Christian, written about 800 A. D. 
—an imaginative idealisation of the life of Christian 
monostlcfem and asceticism of the time. See 1\ 
E. Lucius, Die Thempouten (Strasbiirg, 1870). 
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Bntobouf (q.v.); thou repeatedly during the Hth 
and 10 th cauteries in Low-German ( Theojihiltts, in 
Icelandic. loio-Gcnnan. and other Tongues, by 
Dnscnt, Loud. 1843], See A. Ebert, Augemeine 
Qeschichto dcr LitentUtr dee Mittelalters, iii. 


TllQopItllllS, Bishop of Antioch from 108, wrote 
(180-181) in three hooks, add reseed to a pagan 
friend Autolyous, an apology for Christianity (oil. 
by Otto in Corpus Ajmlogemrum, vol, vlii. Jeua, 
1801). The genuineness of a commentary on tlie 
gospel8 Is defended by Zahn, assailed by horcmok 

Theophrastus, naturalist and philosopher, 
bora at Eresos, in the island of Lesbos, probably 
878 or 800 B.O., repaired, after an oxcollont educa¬ 
tion, to Athens, where ho heard Plato and Aristotle, 
attaching himself particularly to the latter, whose 
intimate friend and successor he became. Ho 
accompanied his master to Stagira, and inherited, 
by will, the whole Aristotelian library, the largest 
then known, including the philosopher's original 
manuscripts and unpublished writings. As hood 
of the Peripatetic school he displayed an all-round 
versatility not unworthy of Aristotle himself, and 
was the Toputed author of 227 works. His autho¬ 
rity remained for many years paramount in logic. 
psychology, abides, fwliiKw, rhetoric, physics, and 
metaphysicsi In all of which subjects ho preserved 
the lines of his predecessor, while supplementing 
most of them wherever they seemed defective. 
His writings arc in great part lost, particularly the 
valuable zoological series in which ho dealt with 
the instincts and habits of animals; but wc still 


possess his History of Plants, his Causes of Plants, 
life treaLisos on Stones and on Fire. In his hands 
ancient botany attained its highest development, 
and aftor him it b cuius to havo been cultivated only 
In its relation to modioine. His XXX. Characters 
is auothor of his extant works—a masterly delinea¬ 
tion of moral types, which. however, some scholars 
assume to he a later compilation from a more dis¬ 
cursive original of his. His doatli is llxedat280 
n.c., aftor directing for a whole generation the 
Peripatetic school, whioh attracted many disciples 
from nil parts of llio Hellonic world. As its per¬ 
manent seat of instruction he bequeathed to it his 
liouso, guidon, mid colonnades. 

For u full and naourato review of Ills writings as a 
naturalist, seo Die 2'harmcic bei den aUm CuUurvtfkern, 
yyDi'J' Itercttdm {rd. i. 2891), and hr Ms position in 
Ethics the masterly edition of the Characters, with 
introduction and tram. byProPosaor Jebb (1878), Tho 
best editions sro those or Sahncider and V umner. Bee 
also Usvjuor's Collectanea Thcojihrastea. 


Theopliylact* a famous Greek exegete, a 
native or itfnrlpus in Euboea, who became Aroh- 
bishop of Aohrida in Bulgaria in 1078, and died 
after 1107. He wroto commentaries on almost the 
whole Bible, printed In Venice (3 vole. 1754-58). 

TllCOSOpliy, literally divine wisdom ( theos, 
sophia), is a name that slnco tho time of Ammonius 
Siiccoh, iii tho third century after Christ, has been 
used in the AVest to cover various twhools of reli¬ 
gious philosophy, which all unite in the funda¬ 
mental conception that man, In his innermost 
nature, is a spiritual being, one in his osseneo 
with the Universal Spirit manifested In and 
through the nuiverso. In this general sense it 
has boon taken to include mystics differing widely 
from each ofchur in details; among these are tho 
Blmonlan, Opliito, and Valontlnian schools of 
so-callod Gnosticism; tho Nooplatonist of Am- 
moniua Saccos, Porphyry, P/otinue, lam bif oh us, 
and Longinus t the great llormefcic and Bosieruoian 
orders, which kept an unbroken tradition through 
niadlieval and modem Europe; together with tho 
teaching* of men like Jakob Bo chine, Hdnry 
Vaughan, and Law- These may be taken as repre¬ 


senting the Occidental stream of Tlieneophical 
thought, which has naturally acquired a Christian 
Lone In its symbolism, whereas tho Oriental lias 
utilised tho symbolism of the great eastern ro/i- 
gions, In the East the Bystem now called Theo- 
spphy lias been known for ages under the titles of 
A tin A Vidyh (* spirit science’), BiabnmvidyA 
(‘science of Brahma’), Gupta VidyA (‘secret 
science’), and othor similar names. AU alike, in 
East and West, draw tliolr inspiration and their 
inothodsfrom the'Wisdom Religion, 1 the ancient 
esoteric philosophy. This claims among its initiates 
the men who have given to the world fragments 
of the teaching as basis for world-religions, men 
liko Buddha, Confucius, Zamthustra, Pythagoras, 
Plato, Jesus, to say nothing of yet more ancient 
sages, Mann, NAraila, and other great Risliis. In 
tho 10th century Paracelsus and Giordano Bruno 
aro among its grandest exponents, and in our own 
day its mossengor was a woman of llnesian birth, 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-01), who was 
Initiated in Tibet, and whose works form the most 
complete exposition of the esoteric philosophy. 

The Esotorla Philosophy, or AYisdom Religion, 
is a body of teaching, pnifoAOphioal, scientific, and 
religious, which Is believed to be preserved from 
generation to generation by a brotherhood of 
initiates scattered over the world, but preserving 
close and intimate relations with each other. It is 
to a group of these now stationed in Tibet that the 
founding of tho Theosoplilcal Society in 1876 is 
ascribed, mid it is those who are constantly referred 
toin TheoHophical literature aa MahAtmos, Arhats, 
Masters, Brothers, or Adepts. They are living 
men, who have evolved the spiritual nature until 
tiro physical body and brain-consciousness lmve 
become duo tile instruments for the spiritual intelli¬ 
gence ; and who, by- virtue of tins evolution, ate 
said to havo gained a control over natural forces 
which enablas them to bring about results that 
appear to be miraculous. Tho possibility of thiB 
evolution, and tho nature of the powers inherent 
In the highly evolved man, derive inevitably from 
tho lfostiilntos of the esoteric philosophy. 

This philosophy teaches as basic principles an 
eternal existence beyond human cognition, exist¬ 
ence perse, absoluteness or 1 Immiobs. A periodical 
nBpocfc of th 1 b is life, consciousness, manifesting itself 
in ami as tho universo, primarily emanating as the 
decaf root-substance, matter on its negative, and 
spirit, or energy, on its positive Bide. This duality 
is the note of tho manifested universe, manifesta¬ 
tion being bold to be impossible without tlie 1 pairs 
of oppoftltos, 1 positive— negative, active—passive, 
light—darkness, &c M ultimating &t one part of the 
chain of evolution in sex-difference, male—female. 
Spirit and matter are therefore not Reparable, but 
aro merely the opposed poles of the one root-sub¬ 
stance, and aro presont in evory partiole, os the 
poles in each fragment of a broken magnet 
Evolution consist* in tho gradual density tag of the 
root-subatanco through seven stages or pianos Of 
differentiated existence, the matter aspect becom¬ 
ing moro and more prominent as tho ovolution pro¬ 
ceeds, and tho spirit Aspect becoming more and 
more hidden; thus matter reaches its fullest 
differentiation, evolving the whole of its capacities 
as a vehicle. From this point of complotest 
materiality begins the returning curve, during 
which matter becomes translucent to spirit, and 
spiritbccom ob self-conscious on all planes: having 
manifested itself as brain-in tell cct on the most 
materia? pfanc, it recovers all Its subtler swper- 
intelleotual powers on the ascending arc, but 
always with the addition of self-consciousness ami 
individuality, until, at the completion of the cyolc, 
matter has become a perfect objective presentment 
of spirit, a porfoot vobiole of spiritual activity. 
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Itarfdoft sketching out ft series of expcrimenta 
almost identical with the valuable researchea 
subsequently made by Joule and Kelvin, Carnot 
made an estimate of the dynamical equivalent of 
lloab| which, though ono-eistU too small, was more 
aeon rate than Mayor's made in 1842. Carnot is 
now recognised as ono of tlio greatest sciontific 
men of the century; and had Jio survived there is 
no doubt that tho theory of heat would have been 
established nearly thirty years oarlior than it was, 
Carnot's methods, as given in his book, were not 
appreciated till Kelvin in 1848 drew attention to 
them. Soon aftor Cliumiis, correcting tho one 
flaw in Carnot's reasoning, established tho Second 
Xflivon il» modom Jwsla To Kelvin we owe the 
doctrine of tho dissipation of onergy and the de¬ 
finition of tlie absolute tlicrmonietrio scale. By 
this is meant an energy method of measuring 
temperature, independent, that 1 b, of tlio kind of 
substance used. See TKMPRn<mrnfi and Tiijsk- 
Nometbr. To make this scale intelligible in¬ 
volves tho discussion of Carnot's principle, which 
U virtually the second Jaw. 

The novel feature of Carnot's method, was the 
Invention of tlio cycle of operations, and especially 
the reversible cycle. An engine or working 
substance will liavo passed through a cycle of 
operations when all its parts have recovered exactly 
those physical conditions (volume, pressure, tem¬ 
per a ture, and the like) which they bad at the 
beginning. It is only when such a cycle has boon 
completed that wo Imre any rigli fc to reason about 
the transformation8 of energy which lmvo taken 
place during the progress or the operations which 
constitute the cycle. For simplicity take as 
working uulmtanoe a definite quantity of air con¬ 
tained in a chamber, whoso volume may bo varied 
indefinitely by the outward or inward motion of a 
piston, lve shall flam mo that the walls of this 
chamber can be made either porfeofly impervious 
to heat or perfectly diathormanous, when in this 
latter condition tho substance Is to bo kept in 
contact with another substance at tlio same con¬ 
stant temperature, Volume ami pressure changes, 
which take place in this condition in the working 
substance, take placo uoihannalhj t there hoing no 
change of temperature. On i tho other hand, when 
the impervious condition is lenllscd, whatever 

changes take 
pi nee in the 
working sub¬ 
stance take 
place ctduibati- 
cally t there be¬ 
ing no lofis or 
gam of heat 
Wbcm the tem¬ 
perature of air 
is kept constant 
we know by 
Boyle's law that 
the preiBUVG 
varies Inversely 
as the volume. 
This relation 
and all similar 
Tola turns may 
bo represented graphically by moans of a curve, 
every point of which denotes a definite state of 

! treasure and volume, Such a curve is cabal an 
solJicrmnl Hue. For any given mflsa of gas or 
air there will 1» a different isothermal line for 
each different teniporature. If we trace a Berios 
of isotherm ala, we can at a glance determine any 
ono of the quantities, temperature, pressure* anil 
volume, when tho other two are given. In tho 
figure two lBOthornmls, AB, CD, corresponding to 
temperatures 8 and T, are shown. T is supposed 





to be the higher temperature. Volume ia measured 
)wi1zentftlJj T from the origin O, and pressure verti¬ 
cally. Tho lines CA, 1)B aro supposed to bo 
adiabatic lines. They show how volumo and pres- 
anro vary with one another when heat is ul lowed 
neither to leave nor to enter tlio substance, oust 
as along each isothermal tho temperature is con¬ 
stant, so along each adiabatlo there is a quantity 
called the entropy, which romnins constant. 
Adiabatic linos aro also called iscntropic, To pnxs 
from ono isotherm to another wo must change the 
temperature. In like manner, to pass from ono 
adiabatic to another wo must change tho entropy. 

Begin with the working snbslanco in tho statu A 
—3i.c, with volume On. pressure uA, and tempera* 
ture S. Compress adiabatic ally till Uio temperature 
rises to T ana tho state C is reached. In this first 
operation a clofinito amount of work is rtono, hut no 
boat la gained or lost. Noxt, let tho Bubstanco 
expand xsothermally to any state D, doing work 
owl at tho same time taking in heat from tho source, 
which is lcent permanently at the temperature T. 
lit the third operation let the sidrafouico expand 
a (11 aba tic ally until the temperature falls to S and 
tho state B is reachod. In this operation a definite 
ninonnt of work is done by the substance, Finallv, 
compress the substanco iso thermally until the 
original state A is reached, Horo work is done on 
the substanco, and heat is given out to the refriger¬ 
ator, which Is kept permanently at temp ora ture 8. 
Tlio cycle is now complete, Tho work done by tho 
working substance or engine is represented by tho 
area ACDB; and this work done must be equivalent 
to tho heat which has disappeared. If Q units of 
boat aro taken in in tlio Hccond operation (CD), 
and g units of heal givon ontin the fourth (BA), 
Q must be greater than q, and tho difference (Q - ff) 
will bo dynamically equivalent to the work (W) 
done by tlio engine. Now if tho engine is rovers- 
iblo in Carnot % souse, it will bo possible to go 
mind the eyclo In tho opposite direction, reversing 
nil tlio physical processesinvolved, and generating 
(Q - $) units of heat by tlio expenditure of W units 
of work. Carnot's principle is that this rovorsi- 
bilitv is the test of a perfect engine. A more 
efficient engine than the reversible engine cannot 
exist, To prove this, lot N be the reversible engine, 
and suppose that M U a more efficient engine than 
N. In other wonls, M can, with a given supply of 
heat, do more work than N. Tho (Q - o) units of 
heat taken in by M during tho cycle wifi bo trans¬ 
formed into (\V + w) units of work; and of these 
tV units will be ohanged back into (Q-g) units 
of heat by the reversible cuglno, N, working luiok- 
wards. Thus in a complete double cyolo w units of 
work will bo ilono, wlnlo the heat origin ally taken 
from the source at temperature T has been restored 
to it. To account for this overplus of work wo 
must supposo an equivalent of heat to bo taken 
from the refrigerator at temperature S. Hence if n 
more efficient engine tlmn tlio Toveraihlo engine 
existed it would be possible to do work by 
moans of heat taken from tho refrigerator. By 
taking as refrigerator any limited pari of the 
umvciBG, we should he able to onol that part until 
all heat was removed from it, and so to oblaiu from 
lb useful work. Such a result in con t radio ted by 
all our ox pc lion co. Hence wo concludo that the 
reversible engine is the perfect engine. 

Jloturning to tlio cycle of operations, we see that 
Q units of neat aro taken in at tho temperature T, 
and q units given out at the temperature 8; and l>y 
axporienee ■wo know that Q and T aro greater than 
Q and Q respectively, Kelvin's absolute scale of 
temperature is obtained by defining T mwl 8 
that their ratio is the same as Q and 7, or 
?:Q = Sirj 

tins gives Q - : Q = T- S : T. 
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Therapeutics (Gr. therapeud, ‘I heal*) is 
that division of the science of medicine which 
iron to of the various actions of 1 * 01116(1168 upon the 
diseased animal system, or the means by wliloh 
nature may bo aided in her return to health. 
‘ Suggestive Therapeutics 1 is a torm for Hypnot¬ 
ism (q.v.) employed os a sanative agency. 

Thcruilln. a Turkish town of 3000 inhabitants, 
flnoly situated on the Bosporus, 15 miles NE. of 
Constantinoplo. It is the snnnner residence of the 
ambassadors and Prankish morchauts. 

Thcrcsn, St. Sco Teresa. 

Tlicroslopcl. See SZABADKA. 

Tlieiiftca (Hr., from thcrion , *a wild beast 1 ), 
a modicino in tho form of an electuary, supposed 
to be an anlidoto to tho poison or venomous 
animals. It is said to have been invented by 
Androninchus of Crete, physician to tho Emperor 
Noro | and was a mishnioflh of about seventy 
ingroflionts, soma of them quite inert, and others 
antagonistic to one another. Yet it continued in 
repute until recoilb times j in Venice, Holland, 
France, and elsewhere the druggists had for cen¬ 
turies to prepare the compound with certain 
solemnities in tho presence of the magistrates. 
The term was applied to various compounds of a 
similar nature, and Lheriaa and theriacal became 
synonymous with medicinal. Tho English word 
treacle is a corruption of theriacal, anu originally 
meant nn electuary, or compound syrupy medicine ; 
and it was applied to molasses from the similarity 
in appearance. 

Tliorilitdor, i.o. tho 1 Hot Month,* formed, 
in the calendar of tho first French Republic, the 
11th month, aiul lasted from tho 10th July to the 
18th August. Tho Oth Thormldor of the Repub¬ 
lican year 2 (July 27, J704) id J^toricaJJy memor¬ 
able a h tho date of Robespierre's fall, and tho 
termination of tho Reign of Torror. The name 
Therm iriorians was given to all thoao who took 
part In this fortunate coup d'U<U % but more par¬ 
ticularly to thoHG who were desirous of restoring 
the monarchy. 

Thermodynamics la the branch of physical 
scionco which (Hhoushos tho relation between heat 
and work. It forms tho kornoi of tho modem 
dootrino of Enorgy (q.y.); for it waa by the dis¬ 
covery that heat was energy and not matter that 
the conservation principle was established In Its 
widest generality. Towards the end of tho 18th cen¬ 
tury Davy and limnford hod independently shown 
that the calorie theory of heat was untenable. Bu t 
it was not till thirty or forty y care la tor that the 
scientific mind began to emancipate itself from 
this theory which regarded heat as an imponderable 
substunoe effecting thermal changes by Combina¬ 
tion with ordinary ponderable matter- Willi the 
early development of the true theory the names 
of Coldlng, Him, Joule, aiul Mayor are closely 
associftteif. Tho labours of - Joule (q.v.l were 
particularly valuable, as ho it was who first in 
1943 obtained a really good measurement of the 
mechanical or dynamical equivalent of heat^thab 
is, tho amount of dynamical work which is equiva¬ 
lent to a given qnantity of heat. This equivalent 
is commonly called Joule's Equivalent. By 
demonstrating experimontally that wherever enorgy 
in the dynamloal form is lost an cxaofc equivalent 
of heat 1 b always obtained. Joule established 
what Is known as the First Law of Thermodynamics. 
Briofly put, this law Is the statement that heat is 
energy, and can be moasnred in tho samo unite. 
Wlion (hiring any transformation of enorgy heat is 
generated, it is at the expense of an oxnot equiva¬ 
lence of energy In Borne obhor form. Or when, on 
the other hand, thoro is a disappearance of heat, 


an exact equivalence of energy in some other form 
or forms will appeal 1 . 

It iB a familiar fact that relative motion is 
destroyed by friction. But destruction of motion 
means loss of kinctio energy j and it is tills lost 
energy which is transformed into the heat invaria¬ 
bly produced by friction. There is no difficulty’ 
in eireoting the transformation of other forms of 
energy Into heat. It is impossible, indeott, to 

f iraveut some of the eneigy taking the form of 
icat whenever a transformation is cheated—when¬ 
ever, in other wards, any change of physical condi¬ 
tions occurs. But whatever be the manner of the 
transformation, the first law of thermodynamics 
Is found to be always fulfilled, tho amount of heat 
generated is equivalent to tho energy, in other 
forms, which lias disappeared. Joule's earliest 
determination of the dynamloal equivalent of heat 
differed by only & per cent, from his latest, made 
in 1878, This last result has probably not been 
excelled in accuracy by any later experimenter. 
According to it the quantity of heat capahlo of 
raising tho temperature of a pound of water, 
weighed in vacuo , from 00° to 61° Fahrenheit 
requires for its evolution an expenditure of work 
represented by the fall of 772*55 pounds through a 
distance of one foot at the sca-lovel at the latitude 
of Greenwich i or the dynamical equivalent of the 
unit of heat defined as above la 77 £'55 foot-pounds 
ab Greenwich. Tho scientific unit of heat is now 
taken to bo the amount of heat required to raise 
1 gramme of water from 0° to r centigrade. 
Hen co, reducing to the lower temperature and 
taking account of the change of thermometrie scale, 
we get for the value of Joule's Equivalent 1391 *8 
foot-grammes or 42422 centimetre-grammes or 
4*1023 x 10 7 ergs. Wo may assume these num¬ 
bers to be correct to four significant figures. 

To convert work into heat is an easy matter | 
but nob so tho reverse operation, to convert heat 
into work, This, however. Is the funotion of all 
our heat engines, using the torm in its widest 
sense as including steam-engines, gas-engines, ami 
all machines which do work by combustion of fuel. 
It has long been recognised that such machines 
can work only when there is a difference of 
temporatura. It matters not how much heat may 
be stored up In a body, lb is practically impossible 
to utilise that heat as working energy unless we 
have a neighbouring body of lower temperature. 
But when a difference of temperature exists there 
is a constant passing of heat from the warmer 
to tho coldoi* body, so that tho temperature!* tend 
to become equalised. And thus tho vary nature of 
heat is suoh as to make it lose more and more of 
its availability for being transformed into useful 
work. Suppose, however, that it was possible to 
prevent heat from passing by conduction or 
diffusion from tho warmer to tho colder body, and 
that whatever heat was taken from the system 
during a suitable aeries of operations waa alto¬ 
gether transformed into work, how doos this 
transform ability of tho heat depend upon the 
temperatures ? This Is tho quostlon which la 
answered by tho Second Law of Thermo dynamics, 
tho development of whioli is closely associated with 
tho names of Carnot, Itaukine, Clausius, and 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin). 

Sadi Carnot (q.v.), in Ills Reflection* sur la 
Puissance tht Feu (1824), clearly laid down tho 
lines along which the complete theory must bo 
developed. His own argument was vitiated by the 
assumption of the then accepted calorie theory of 
heat. But we know from ms post hum on a papers 
published in 1878 that Carnot himself had, before 
ins premature death in 1832, recognised that heat 
was onevgy, and had fully enunciated tho, First 
Law of Thermodynamics. „ 
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Tlte two standaifl temperatures universally need 
In graduating a thermometer are the freezing and 
foiling points of -water. Previous to tho discovery 
that these, tinder given conditions, correspond to 
definite temperatures, thermometry could hardly 
he said to exist. In Newton’s scale of tempera- 
true (Philosophical Transactions, 1701) the freez¬ 
ing-point of water is taken ns zero, and the tem¬ 
perature of the human hotly as 12°. Fahrenheit, 
who first in 1721 constructed a mercury ther¬ 
mometer, took as liis zero the lowest temperature 
that had then boon readied, and called tho tempera¬ 
ture of tho hu man body 8“ Each degree was sub- 
divided into twelve parte : and autacqucntly these 
twelfths were taken as the degrees. This made 
the temperature of tlio body 00°; and it wits found 
that the freezing-point of water was 32°, When 
shortly afterwards it was discovered tliat tho boiling- 
point of water was always the Brim a under tho 
same barometric pressure, a second and easily 
determinable standard temperature was obtained. 
Thenceforward this boiling-point, under a nverauve 
of 30 inches, was fixed at 212 9 on the Fahrenheit 
scale, the freezing-point being ns before 32*. With 
these ax standard, the temperature of the body is 
08* j bo that the presont Fahrenheit scale is not 
exactly that which Fahrenheit- himself adopted. ' 
Celsius in 1742 suggested that the boiling-point ho 
called zero, and tho freezing-point 100, In the 
modern centigrade scale, commonly called the 
Celsius scale on tho Continent, the freezing-point 
U taken At zero and tho boiling-point under 700 
millimetres nvosanve (20'02 Inches) at 100°. Reau¬ 
mur divided tlio Interval between the freezing and 
boiling points into eighty divisions, and this scale 
is still largely used in Russia and Germany. 

The centigrade scale is need almost exclusively 
for scientific proposes. British and American 
meteorologists, however, profer the Fahrenheit 
scale, which lias two distinct merits as compared 
with tho centigrade. Its degree is smaller, ho 
that by reading to tooths tho observer has a more 
delicate instrument. To attain tho same accuracy 
with the cesntigmdo tho observer must read to 
half-tenths. Again, the freezing-point being at 
82°, it is only under severe wintry conditions that 
negative Fahrenheit temperatures are met with. 
So inconvenient is the constant occurrence of nega¬ 
tive temperatures on tho centigrade scale that it 
is very usual in continental, observatories to write 
• 1*. -2% -3°, &o. in the form 00°, 08°. 07°, making 
the freezing-point practically 100°, and tho boiling- 
point 200°. For temperatures abovo the freezing- 
point the * hundred ’ may bo omitted without any 
tear of confusion. 

It in often necessary to transform temperature 
leadings from one Bcalo to another, and more 
especially from centigrade to Fahrenheit, Binco the 
latter scale is the more familiar to English renders. 
The simplest rule is : Double tho centigrade num¬ 
ber, diminish it by one-tenth of itself, and add 32. 
The converse rule for changing Fahrenheit into 
centigrade ia t Subtract 32, increase the remainder 
by ono-niuth of itself, aiul take the Jialf. In tho 
figure the Fahrenheit ami centigrade scales nro 
grown side by side. To reduce Reaumur to 
Fahrenheit, multiply by 2J and odd 82. To reduce 
IWaumnr to centigrade, increase the number by 
one-fourth of itself. These rules are sternly ex¬ 
pression* of the truth that 0 degrees on tho Fah¬ 
renheit scale, 6 degrees on the centigrode, and 4 
degrees on the Reaumur all measure tho game 
temperature interval. 

Various modified forms of thermometer are 
used for nartioular purposes. Thus the measure¬ 
ment of the humidity of the atmosphere is effected 
by means of tho wet-bulb thermometer. In this 
instrument the bulb is covered with a woollen 


Bolling- mo- q 2 ia Point 


material kept constantly wet by the capillary 
action of its hanging ends, which dip into a vessol 
of water. Wien tlio air is saturated with moisture 
(see Dew) there will he qo evaporation from tho 
moist surface covering the bulb, and tho wet-bulb 
thermomotor will give 
tho samo indication ns 
tlio ordinary dry-lmlb. 

In a dry and warm air 
tho water surrounding 
tho bulb will evaporate 
at a mto depending on 
tlio drynoss and the tem¬ 
pera ture. This evajiora- 
tion is accompanied by a 
cooling of tho evaporat¬ 
ing sulmtanco and tlio 
bulb in contact with itr, 
so that the wet-bulb 
thermometer will indi¬ 
cate a tom p or at n vo lower 
thou the temperature of 
tho air as shown by tho 
dry-hull) therm ome tor. 

Tho less humid tho air 
is at a given tempera¬ 
ture tho greater is tho 
difference of readings on 
the wot- and drydmlb 
thermometer* 

Maximum and mini- 
tnrmi tltonnomoteiti lie- 
long to tho self-register¬ 
ing class of instrument. 

Tho ordinary clinical 
thermometer for talcing 
tho temperature of tho 
body is one form of 
maximum thermometer. 

In it a constriction 
above tho lmlb prevents 
tho mercury column 
flowing back of itself 
into the l>\ill>. Thnft the 
upper end of tlio column 
continues to indicate 
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shaken down by tho 
operator. For meteoro¬ 
logical purposes maxi¬ 
mum and minimum ther- Tho Fahrenheit and Conti- 
moinoters are usually grado lhonnomotcr Soaloo. 
laid horizontal or nearly 

so. In one form of maximum th ormolu of cv the 
mercury pushes a small indox in front of it, which 
remains indicating tlw highest point reached 
after tlio mercury has contracted because of cool- 
mg. In the minimum thermometer tho indox is 
sot m tho alcohol wliicliis used as tho tiiormomotrio 
substance. As tho alcohol contracts it dings with 
it the index, whoso upper ontl Indicates tlio lowest 
point reached by tho curved capillary Burfaco of 
tbo liquid. For measuring tho tGiimemtiiros at 
different depths of tlio sea various devices have 
been UBed by which -the temperature at any 
requiml point can bo registered, so that it inattew 
not through what temperatures, high or low, tho 
inetrament has to pass before ft cornea Into tho 
hands of the observer, Tho form need so success- 
ftilly In the Challenger expedition will ho found 
described in tlio first volume of the Physical anil 
Chemical Jlcpwis, 

Instruments for continuous registration of suc¬ 
cessive temperatures, or for self-roglefcrnfcion of 
temperatures at short intervals of timo, form an 
indispensable part of tho equipment of complete 
meteorological observatories. The photograpliio 
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Now (Q - q)l Q Is the ratio of tlio uHofully trans¬ 
formed heat to the whole heat supplied, and in 
called the efficiency of the engine. Hence the 
greateBfc possible efficiency of a hoot engine ia 
measured l>y the ratio of the difference of tempera¬ 
tures of the source and refrigerator to blio tempera¬ 
ture of tile source. This absolute scale is found 
to bo in close accordance with the scalo of the air 
thermometer \ and its zero, as determined by 
Kelvin and Joulo, lies 274* centigrade below tlio 
freezing-point of water. Thus a perfeot engine 
working between temperatures 0* to 100" 0. would 
have an officion oy of or little more than one* 
fourth. Practically it mil hardly exceed half this 
value. 

Now looking back to the diagram we see that 
Q is tho boat taken in as we pass from tlio adiabatic 
C A to the adiabatic LB along the isotherm T, ami 
similarly that q is tho heat taken in as wo pass 
between the same adlabatlcs along the isotherm S. 
But tJ/T = q/S, and the bmuo ratio is given by 
whatever isotherm—i.a at whatever temperature— 
we may pass between the adiabatieg. Wc may thore- 
foro take this ratio to bo tho amount l>y which the 
entropy increases as wo posB from the one adiabatic 
to tho otiler. Tho universal tendency of boat is to 
pass by conduction or radiation from the warmer to 
the colder body. If, then, If units of heat pwa 
from a body at temperature T to a lredy at tem¬ 
perature 8, the warmer body will lose entropy to 
the amount H/T, and the cold or will gain entropy 
H/8. S lreing smaller than T, the gaiu will Ire 
greater than the loss, and hence tho entropy of the 
system will increase by tho amount II(S~1 - T* 1 ). 
Thus wo have Clausius 1 theorem that the entropy 
of the universe tends to a maximum. Kelvin's 
view Is slightty different. His doctrine of tho 
dissipation or (lognulafcion of energy, otherwise 
tlio loss of motivity, will bo found discussed under 
Energy, Maxwol 1 lias pointed out that if we could 
(leal with tlio Individual molconlcs of gaseous matter, 
it would be possible without expenditure of work 
to raise the temperature of one region and lower 
that of another, in contradiction to tlio second law 
of thermodynamics. Thus it appears that the 
second law stands on a distinctly different footing 
from the drat law. Its basis is really to bo found 
in tho foot that we can deal with molecules of 
matter only in tho aggregate and statistically, and 
not individually. That it is, nevertheless, essen¬ 
tially Involved in many of the processes of nature Is 
shown by tlio remarkable results which have been 
obtained by its moans. Its conaen nonces liavo been 
dovolopcA by Rankino, James Thomson, Kelvin, 
and Clausius, and in later times by Masalon, Gibbs, 
Helmholtz, and others. Tliermo-eiocirJcity, radia¬ 
tion, oapillarlty, the conditions of equilibrium of 
heterogeneous bodies, the co-existence of different 
states of the same body, and generally the inter¬ 
relations of electricity, magnetism, heat, and light, 
all give interesting illustrations of tho second law 
of thermodynamics. 

Soo Mftxwoll’a Theory of Heat and Taitfa Heat for 
elementary dlsoossion of tho Bubjout, and Tult’s Thermo* 
dynamics for tho historical nspoot Dayno's Thermo* 

E rnes nnd Parkor^B Elementary ThcrmdynQMit » 

) arc tlio only formal troatfcoB In English. J, J. 
iBon J B Applications of Dynamics to Tkysics and 
Chemistry (1888) contains tho eolation of many complex 
problems. Clausius’ and Kolvln's original papora are 
still tho moat important in all tliormodynuniio lltorabure. 

Thermo-electricity. Sec Electricity, Vo!. 
IV. p. 275. 

Thermometer ia a name which, though 
applicable to any instrument for measuring change 
of temperature, ]s usually restrictor! lo such instru¬ 
ments meivanTe by means of the expansion , of 
subatancos, and more especially of liquid sub¬ 


stances. The ordinary thermometer consists of a 
glass tube of very narrow bore, which opens out 
Into a bulb at one end. This bulb and part of the 
capillary tube are filled with the thermometric 
substance, generally mercury, sometimes alcohol 
or othor liquid, but never water. Mercury is pre¬ 
eminently suitable for thomiometrio pnrpoaes. 
Its freezing-point is lower than tlie temperature* 
with which we have usually to deal ; and it* 
boiling-point is much higher tlmu that of any 
other substance which is liquid at ordinary atmo¬ 
spheric temperatures, Throughout a long range 
it expands very utoadily as heat is applied to ft. 
By defining degrees of temperature in terms of 
equal successive increments of volume of ineraurv, 
wo get a very serviceable scale, differing but Bliglitly 
from the scale of degrees os defined thermo- 
dynamically by Lord ICelvin (see Temperature, 
Thermodynamics), Mercury again is opaque, 
and does nob wet tire surface of the glass with 
which it is in contact. Alcohol and water, on the 
other hand, are transparent, so that when the 
/armor is used as the tliermomefcrfc substnnee it has 
to bo coloured. The peculiar taliaviour of water 
near its freazing-point quite condemns its use in 
thermometry, even if it were suitable in other 
respects (see Heat). It would, however, bo 
highly inconvenient otherwise, inasmuch as its 
freezing and boiling points He well within lire 
mu go of easily attainable temperatures. As 
regards its boiling-point, alcohol has the same 
disadvantage. It is in the measurement of very 
low teinpoiwtures that alcohol and ether ther¬ 
mometers are particularly valuables These sub¬ 
stances have also the further merit of having a 

I Xyhen the capillary tube and bulb have been 
constructed, tho first ojwration is to fill in a 
sufficient quantity of liquid. Tlito Is effected by 
first heating the bulb to expand the air contained 
in it, and then plunging tlio open end of tho tul*> 
into the liquid, which gradually rises through the 
boro as the air In tho bulb cools. The tube is 
then set with tho bulb down and tapped until 
most of tire liquid is shaken out of the tube into 
the bulb. A second heating of the bulb nntil the 
liquid tails still /nrthor diminishes tlie amount of 
air inside; and more liquid Is introduced as in the 
first operation, Tho manipulation requires great 
skill; cuid the first stage is reached when at 
ordinary temperatures the required quantity of 
liquid fills tho bulb and part of the tube. The 
next stage is to seal hermetically tho upper end of 
the tube when lb is quite free of air, a condition 
which is attained by beating the upper ami ace of 
tho liquid to tho tailing*point and eo driving out 
tlia air. When the sealing is affected the tube 
and bulb are filled almost entirely with the tlier- 
momotrlo b libs tan co and its vapour, Probably no 
thermometer is quite clear of ah- for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to get rid ubsohdcly of tho air 
hold in solution in liquids; but the quantity 
mingled with tire liquid or its vapour is excessively 
minute in the best thermometers. 

It now remains to graduate the instrument so 
that its indications may be capable of Interpreta¬ 
tion. The most delicate thermometers have an 
arbitrary scale engraved on the tube before tlie 
operation of Tilling is begun; and afterwards cer¬ 
tain definite and known tonqiemtures are measured 
in terns of it. bo that its indications become 
known. For all ordinary Mid moat scientific pur¬ 
poses it is sufficient to engrave the scale on the 
stem after tho positions of tlie liquid coinnin have 
boon determined for the two chosen standard tem¬ 
peratures. Thermometer with attached scales 
engraved on ivory or brass arc useless for other 
than the roughest determinations. 
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The second epistle consists of three parts. 
The flret part is introductory, and mainly an ex¬ 
pression of tho writer’s thankfulness for the stead¬ 
fastness the Tliessnlonians liave displayed under 


mscuess inu -, 

continued persecution (L 1-12). The second 
part (ii. 1-12) is eschatological, and warns the 
readers against supposing that tho day ol tho 
Lord is now present (so R.Y. j A.V. has at 
hand'). On tlio contrary, it mil nob be except the 
falling away ('the apostasy 1 ) ronie first, and tho 
man & sin be revealed, tho son of perdition, lie tliafc 
ounoseth and exaitoth himself against all that is 
called God or that 1 b worshipped ; so that he Bittetli 
in the temple of God, Betting himself forth as God. 
This mystery of lawlessness Is already at work, 
only there la ono that restraincth. when Inis 
restraining presence or Influence shell 1)6 takeu out 
of the way, then shall ho rcvealcd tlie lawless one, 
whom the Lord Jesus shell slay with tho breath or 
His mouth, and bring to nought by the manifesta¬ 
tion of H1 b coming. The coming of the lawless one 
is to ba according to tho working of Satan with all 
power and signs and lying wonders and with all 
deceit of unrigliteousuefis. The third and concilia 
ing part of the epistle (11. 13-iii. 18) is of a praotv 


turns of 1 Theasalonians. I he gemuiionoas or tins 
epistle was first doubted by J. IS. Ch. Schmidt 
(1801); the volume of opinion in this senae has 
steadily increased since then, and Is now very great. 
The argument turns ohiofiy npon ii. 1-121 in the 
rest of the epistle there is nothing that can be called 
un-Pauline, and the-question of its absolute genuine¬ 
ness apart from these verses is comparatively unim¬ 
portant. The difficulty about tho oscliatological 
passage In question is* in a word, tliat no traces or 
such a view occur in any other writing of the apostle 
Paul, whether prior or subsequent to the supposed 1 
date ef 2. TtasanfoinBnft. ludewl U\c difficulty of ! 
reconciling It with the ordiimnr Pauline view is 
auucoBted by the passage itself: 'he not quickly 
shaken . , , by epistle as from ns, as that the day 
of the Lord is close at baud 1 (cneatike) j but this 
is practically the suggestion of 1 ThcBsatonlans. It 
is impossible to fix with any accuracy the date of 
the vei'sea in question. They ore conceived in the 
spirit of a great doal of the apocalyptio that was 
current in Jewish (and in a lessucgrcoin Christian) 
circles during the lost two centuries of Judaism i 
and, with certain modifications, tho ideas admitted 
of application to a considerable variety of circum¬ 
stances, now to those of the Jews under Caligula, 
now to those of the JeWB or ChriationB under Nero. 
On the hypothesis of Its genuineness, in whole or 
in part, 2- Thessaloni&ns must have been Written 
shortly after 1 Thessolonlaus and before the 
apostle’s sojourn of eighteen months in Corinth 
had come to an end, Apart indeed from ii. 1-12, 
2 Tliessnlonians may conceivably have been written 
before l Thetsaloiiiaiis, a view which has been 
argued for by Grot ins amongst others. 

Thp literature of the Hubjeot Is the same as for 1 Thosa 
Add Weiiaaokfir, A post. Zeitalter; Pfleldorex, Urckrhten* 
ihum ; and the suggestive incidental discussion in Spitta, 
Ojfenbarung dea Johannes (1880), 

Thcasaloni'ca* See Salonica, 


THEUBIET 

chiefly by the river Tenons (now Salambria )wul its 
tributaries, and la the most ferula in Ml Groece. 
Thessaly was originally inhabited by bcwmIIoiI 

Pelasgions, who, however, verp either wpdlert or 

reduced to slavery by Dorian iinnngraute from Hie 
more nigged region of Epirus about 1000 lj.a. (see 
Greece vol. V7 n. 386). Tlio Poneatfc, descond- 
ants of the old inhabitants, held a position analo¬ 
gous to that of tho Helots (q.v.Wu Sparta. lhcre 
werofonr districts—Hcfitueotis, 1 clft&glotis, Tlirasa- 
Uotis. and riitliiotis ; Magnema on tho coast being 
a minor division. The government appears to have 
been oligarchical in tho sepamto cifcies-of which 
PlmrsaluB, Larissa, Hemclcnm, and Pher* wo the 
chief—tho principal power being in the hands of the 
two groat families of the Mounds and Scopads. 
About 374 n>c. Jason, tyrant of Plierrc, was elected 
Tagus (chief-magi strata) of all Thessaly. Timnrio 
of Jason’s successors bcciinie so unbearable that 
aid was Bought from Philip of Macedon, who in 844 
subjected the country to Macedonia. Tliewmiy 
remained Bubject to tlio Macedonian kings till the 
victory of Cynoscophalifi, in 107 n.a, brought ib 
under tho protection of Home. Under the emperors 
ThesBaly was united with Macedonia, but niter 
Constantine it was a separate province. In 1204 
A.D., with other portions of the eastern empire, It 
came under tlie dominion of the Venetians, ami in 
1355 was taken by the Turks. The restoration to 
Greece of Thessaly south of tho Sul am bn a was 
recommended by the Berlin Congress in 1878 ; and 
subsequently various modifications of the Greco- i 
Turkish frontiers were proposed, tho Greeks on- 
deavonring to secure the cession of the whole of 
Thessaly. %Var between Greece and Turkey scorned 
imminent ; but in 1881 Turkey agreed to cede, anil 
Grecco to aooept, Thessaly south of the ridge of 
mountains forming the watershed ol the Salamhna 
(the urcicnb Penevra), by rowuh the »w\ 

most fortllo section of the province. Tlio Grook 
portion constitutes tho three nomarchieB of LaYmsa, 
Tjikliala, and Phthiotls witli Phocis. 

Thctford, a market-town on tho bonlor of 
Norfolk and Sunbllc l at tho Thetb confluence with 
the Littlo Ouse, SI mlloa S\V. of Norwich anil 
12 N. of Bury Sb Edmunds. Doubtfully identified 
with the Homan Sitomaaas, it mu tho capital of 
Saxon East Anglia, the seat from 1070 of a 
bishopric, transferred to Norwich in 1004 i mtlTorau 
much from the Dunes between 870 and 1010 j anti 
in Edward III.’a time hod eight monasteries and 
twenty churches (now only three). Tho Btoop 
Castle Hill, 100 feet high and 280 yards in circum- 
foronce, is one of tlio largest earth works in tho 

i.j_ ^,1 __ 1\ln wimninn nr 


TllCSSaly, the largest division of undent 
Greece, lay south of Macedonia and cost of Epirus, 
being separated from the latter by Mount Pindns, 
and from the former by tho Cainhuman Mountains, 
and the Maliac Gulf and Mount (Eta bounding it 
on the S. It is a vaeb plain shut In on every 
side by mountains; on tho N. and W. by those 
already named, on the 8. by Mount Otlirvs, anil 
on the E, by Mounts Pelkm and Ossa, the only 
opening being tlio Vale of Tempe in the north-east, 
between Ossa and Olympus. This plain is drained 


nvuuui \ iujv / «uuunv ii. -will. -- - t 

inclndo brewing! tanning, mid tho manufacture or 
farming machinery; ana there is some trade by 
barges on tl\e Ouse, ‘Honest*Tom Martin, tne 
antiquary, and Tom Paine woro natives. Incor¬ 
porated in 1573, Thctford returned two members 
till 1807-68. Pop. (1851) 4075 ; (1801) 4247. See 
works by Martin (1770) and A. L. Hunt (1870). 

ThctlS* daughter of Noreue and Doris, was 
married against Tier will by tho gods to Polcus, anil 
became the mother of Achilles. She dwelt in tho 
doptlis of the sea with her fatlior, and had, hko 
Protons, tho power of changing hor shape. 

TlieurlOt, AnDRS, Erencli poofc and romancer, 
was bom in 1833 at Marly le Roi, near Pans, 
studied law in Paris, and received in 1857 ft place 
in tlio offleo of tho minister of finance. That same 
year he published a striking poont In the Revue 
das Deuce Afondcs, which was followod only m 1887 
by Le Chemin dee Boia , a volume of poems full of 
tno charm of woodland. Later poems wero the 
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method is the simplest in vriiicii a moron rial ther¬ 
mometer can he employed, Things arc so avmugcd 
that tho sensitive paper, kept steadily moving by 
clockwork behind the thermometer, can receive 
only light which lias punned through tlio small 
boro of tho tube above tho mercury, When the 
record lias boon taken, any point on tlie lino which 
separates the part of tho paper that has been 
exposed to tlio light from the part not all'octcd 
corresponds to tho height of tho mercury column 
in tlio tube at tho vory instant at which that point 
on tho line lay behind tho thormometur. From 
this ream), therefore, any tern pom turo can be 
pioked out at leisure lung after tho registering 
of it, 

For goneral oonvenianco and for tho cor tain ty of 
its indications the moron rial thermometer is pro- 
ominont. Historically older, however, and scien¬ 
tifically superior is the air thermometer. As 
shown in tlio articlo Gases (q.v.h the product 
(pv)of tho proBbiuQ and volunio of a gas is very 
nearly proportional to tho absolute temperature. 
Hence if wo keen the pressure constant, the change 
of volnmo will bo a direct measure of tho change 
of temperature. Tho practical difficulty is to 
keep tho pressure constant. It requires indeed a 
skilful experimenter to manipulate satisfactorily 
an air thermometer. Such a thermometer is, how¬ 
ever, indispensable for measuring tlio very low 
temperatures that must ho reached before tho 
ordinaiy gases can bo liquefied under great pros- 
sure. Julio’s differential thormomotor is virtually 
a U-tube terminated by two balls, whose air con¬ 
tents are separated by spirits of wine filling the 
bond. In its day it was perhaps the moat delicate 
Instrument of its kind ; but thermo-electricity (see 
Elkctiiioity) 1ms now provided us with much 
moro delicate methods of measuring minute 
oh/ugos of temperature. 

For tiio measurement of vory high temperatures 
it is necessary to make use of tho expansion of 
solids. Such an Instrument is generally called a 
Fyromotor (q» v.). Uy suitable) contrivances tho vory 
small changes of length for moderate ranges of 
teniperaLuro may be so magnified as to make snch 
a metallic thermometer serviceable for ordinary 
purposes. Certain forma of self-registering instru¬ 
ments UBOd In meteorology are constructed on this 
principle. A particularly delicate form of metallic 
thermometer 1 b Drdguetn. It consists of two thin 
strips of differently expansible metals soldered 
together, bent into tho form of a licjix and fixed 
at its upper end. A horizontal imlox is attached 
to tho lower end, When the tomj>oruture changes, 
tho one strip expands or contracts more than the 
other and the helix twists or untwists through 
an angle nearly proportional to tho change. 

Thormopylro (lit-. * the hot gates’), a famous 
pass lending from Thessaly Into Locrfs, and the 
only Toad by which an invading army am pene¬ 
trate from uorthovn into southern Greece. It lies 
nmith of tho prosont course of tho river SporahehiB, 
between Mount CEfca and what was anciently an 
impRssable morass bordering on tho Maliac Gulf. 
In tlio pass arc several hot springs, from which 
Thormopylm probably ruceivod the first part of its 
name, Tlior nippy] uj has won an eternal celebrity 
as tho scene of the lioroie doath of Leonidas (q.v.) 
and his 300 Spartans in their attempt to stem the 
tido of Persian invasion (480 jj.c.). Again, in 270 
3i,o., Brennus, at tho hood of a Gallic host, suc¬ 
ceeded. through the same treaolicry that lmd 
boo uvo cl a victory to Xorxes, in forcing the uni tod 
Greeks to withdraw from tho pass. 

Thermites, eon of Agrius, whom Homor, in tho 
lUad t makes the nglicst and most iinpndant of the 
Croaks beforo Troy. Ilia name became a syhonyni 


for dastardly Impudence. Later poets say ho was 
slain by Achilles for oaluinniatiug him. 

Thesaurus, See Dictionary. 

Theseus, tlio great legendary hero of Attica, 
son of jEucus, king of Athens, by Aitlira, daugli- 
tor of Pitthous, king of Truczen, at whose court he 
was brought up. On reaching manhood ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Athena, and wan recognised by Aigeus 
as hia son and successor, Ho captured tho Mara- 
tliouimi bull, and next delivered Athens from Us 
dreadful tribute of voutliB and maidens to tho 
Cretan Minotaur, aided by the Cretan princess, 
Ariadne. When king ho consolidated tho twelve 
potty coinniouwoaUha of Attica into one state, 
reorganised tho Fnn-AthciiEiio festival, and founded 
the Isthmian games. He fought the Amazons, 
and carried off their queen, Anbiope or Hinpolyta, 
and after her death married Phmdm. Farther 
legends make him tako part In the Argonautia 
expedition, join In the CaJydonlan hunt, help 
PeirithouB and the Laplthiu agaiusb the Contains, 
and join in the attompt to rescue Proserpine from 
tlio lower world—on act of moiiHtrous audacity for 
which ho was kept there in close imprisonment 
till delivered by Hercules, Returning to Athens, 
he failed to re-establish his authority, and with¬ 
drew to Soyrofl, whore lie was treacherously 
destroyed by King Ly conic ties j but Ills shade 
appeared to aid tlio Athenians in the fight at 
Marathon. See A£oKua, Ariadne, Minotaur. 
Thesiger* Sco Chelmsford. 

Tlicsmophoria* See Mysteries. 

Thespis, the reputed founder (about 640 D.a) 
of Greek dramatia representation. See Theatre. 

TliOBsaloniaits, The Epistles to tub. The 
first epistle to the ThcuBalonhuiB, the earliest 
extant epistle of the apostle Paul, was written 
at Corinth, probably about tho Loginning of the 
year 63 A.U, or, at latest, in G4 a.d #j within 
A year and a half of tho founding of the church at 
Thessalonlca under the circumstances related in 
Acts, xvil. 1-10, Some timo after leaving Thcsaa- 
lonicn, the apostle had heard of 'sufferings* to 
which his converts there had bcon subjected by 
their unbelieving follow-courttrymon (1 Thau, 
ii. 14 j Iii, 2-4), and there ww some cause for fear 
lest < the tempter* had 1 tempted’ them from tfiblr 
faith (iii. 6>. He accordingly sent Timothy from 
Athens to learn further about their state, and to I 
1 establish 1 ami 1 comfort 1 thorn (iii. 2,0). Timothy | 
brought book to tho apostle, now in Corinth, a , 
fairly satisfactory account of their faith and loyalty, I 
blit mentioned some matters of Christian dootrino ' 
and life in which they were deficient \ hence tlio 
epistle. Of the two parts of which it Is composed I 
tlio first is mainly personal and explanatory (i.-iii.), 
and tlio second ethical and doctrinal (iv. v.), winn¬ 
ing* in particular against sins of impurity', perhaps 
also of commercial greed (lv, 6), and still more 
specially against a tendenoy of tlio Thcsaalouians 
towards pious idleness in view of Christ’s imminent 
second coming and towards a hopeless sorrow on 
account of those of their number who h fu] already 
diod. With regard to tho second coming, 1 tho 
apostle’s own dootrino Is that it may be expeoted 1 
at any timo, and that diligence and watchfulness 
are therefore nccossaiy; and he oloiuiy anticipated 
that at latest it would take place before tho genera¬ 
tion thou living lmd wholly passed away. Bnur, 
who was tho iirat to dony tno genuineness of this 
epistle, has not been followed In this by the more 
recent representatives of the Tttbingen school. 

Boo the commentaries of Jowett, BUlcott, Lunemanu 
(In Meyer), and Bohmiudol (in Holtemaim'a Hand* 
commentar) ; P. Bohmidt. J>er ertie ThtESahtiicheiMff , 
(1885) j and tlio New Testament Introductions of Block, 
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conductors, with Thiers at thoir Lead, defied 
ilia ministry, , and the result was the revolu¬ 
tion ivliioli clrovo Charles X, into exile. 

Tliiora now entered on ou active career as a 
politician. He was elected deputy for the town 
of Aix, and was appointed Secretary-general to the 
minis tor of Finance. His first appearance in tlio 
Chamber of Deputies gavo no promise of Ills sub¬ 
sequent distinction. His diminutive person, his 
email face, oncutnbored with a pair of Inigo spec¬ 
tacles, and liis whole exterior presenting Bamothing 
of the ludiorous, the new deputy, full of the im¬ 
passioned eloquence of the revolutionary orators, 
attempted to impart the thrilling emotions aftboled 
by Mi rub can. Tlio attempt provokod derision; 
but soon subsiding into the oratory natural to Mm 
—simple, easy, rapid, anecdotic—ho hooame one of 
the most formidable of parliamentary speakers. 
Almost from the moment or his entrance into public 
life lie and Guizot stood forth in opposition to 
each other as the champions of Radicalism and 
Conservatism resneotivoly. But be was a staunch 
Monarchist, and for a time a favourite with Louis- 
Philippe. In 1833 ho accented the post of minister 
of the Infcorlor under 8ou.lt, exchanging It subse¬ 
quently for the ministry of Commerce and Pul die 
AfFaira, and that in turn for the Foreign Office. 
He was universally regarded os a stronger man 
than any of his chiefs during this period ; but his 
publio and private actions alike were always 
marked by a certain fussy quarrelsomeness which 
prevented him from being over accounted a states¬ 
man of the first rank. The « spirited foreign 
policy,' calculated above all things to precipitate 
a quarrel between France and Great Britain, of 
which for many years lie was the chief advocate, 
is now allowed to have been n groat, aud might 
have been a fatal, mistake. In 1836 be became 
President of tlio Council, but in August of the 
same year he resigned oifico and became the leader 
of the opposition. In 1840 he was again sum¬ 
moned to office us President- of the Council and 
Foreign Minister. In a few months ho was a 
terror to the peace of Europe. Ho refused Lord 
Palmerston's invitation to enter into an alliance 
“with Brit ail], Austria, aud Prussia, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the in tsariby of tlio Ottoman Empire, from 
ft sympathy with the principles which dictated the 
first Napoleon's invasion of Egypt and Syria, and 
a desire to accomplish by diplomacy with Mohamet 
Ali what Bonaparte had emloavoured to effect by 
iOTce of avniB^bho supremacy of France in these 
regions. Ho talked menacingly of sotting naitlo 
the tie at less of 1815 and of extending the French 
frontier to the Rhino, and is said to have actually 
spent £8,000,000 on military and uaval demonstra¬ 
tions. Then followed the seizure of the Society 
Islands, aud a well-founded protoBt by tlio British 
government against the ill-treatment by the French 
of Mr Pritchard, their consul at Tahiti. Iu con¬ 
sequence of this Thiers was forced to resign office, 
alia retire iuto private life. Ho now returned to 
the study oi French history. The first volume of 
his Hiatouv du Comulat ct de VEmpire appeared 
in 1845 j ifc woe not completed till I860. Tins, the 
most ambitious of ali Thiers's literary enterprises, 
must be considered a large rather than a groat 
work. It is a monument to its author's industry 
in reading, and rises here and there to rhetorical 
brilliance. But that it iw inaccurate and unfair 
has been admitted even by French critics. Thiers 
greatly overrated NaLJoleon, and probably to his 
own hurt. 

Tliiera was not one of the promote** of the 
revolution which in 1848 drove Lonis-Philippo 
from the tlirono. On the oontrary, he would, as 
prime-minister summoned at the eloventh hour, 
have proventedr H |{ ho could. He accepted its 


consequences In the form of tlio Republic, He 
voted for the election of Prhico Louis Napoleon as 
its president. This action brought him much 
vituperation and ridicule from former political 
friends. But whatever may have been the motive 
that inspired it, it certainly did not help him at 
tho timo of the coup d'etat of 1851; he was 
arrested, imprisoned In Mazas. and banished. 
Next year, however, he was allowed to return 
from Switzerland to France. For eight yours lie 
won occupied with his Htitory d/ mo VonwUitle 
and Emmve. Ho re-entered the Chamber in 1803, 
having boon elected Liberal deputy for tho depart¬ 
ment of tlio Seine in opposition to tho Imperialist 
candidate. Till tho fall of tho Second Empire lie 
wna regarded as tlva ablest ami most formidable of 
its more moderate and parliamentary oppononts,. 
H!b speeches in tho years between 1803 and 1870 
wore filled with taunts of the Empira on account 
of tho loss of prestige vhioli bad marked its history; 
and those must not bo left out of account when 
blame has to lm apportioned among tho authors of 
tho war of 1870, although ho opposed it when 
declared by tho Oilivior ministry, aud predicted 
defeat, 

Tho collapse of tho Second Empire, however, 
enabled Thiois to play tho greatest of all liis parts, 
that of ‘liberator of the territory.' He declined, 
^after Sedan, to become a monibor of the Govern¬ 
ment of National Dofonco; but ho voluntarily 
undertook diplomatic journeys to Great Britain, 
Ruasia, Austria, and Italy, on behalf of Franco— 
a self-imposed mission in whioh he was unsuccess¬ 
ful, but by whioh ho obtained the gratitude of Ills 
countrymen. He was largely instrumental in 
securing for his country that armi&tiao whioh per¬ 
mitted the holding of a national assembly with a 
view to the negotiation of a peace. Twenty oon- 
stitiionclas chose him as their deputy. Electing to 
sit for Paris* ho was made head of tho provisional 
government. Ho had great difficulty in persuading 
ms colleagues of the Assembly, and his country¬ 
men generally, to agree to ponco on terms that 
wore practically dictated by Germany. But he 
succeeded; peace was yotod March 1, 1871. No 
sooner lmd ho accomplished this task than lie was 
face to face with the sanguinary madness of the 
Coinmnne. But this difficulty also ho set himself 
to surmount with characteristic energy, and suc¬ 
ceeded. Whon tlio scat of government was once 
more removed from Versailles to Paris, Thiois was 
formally elected (August 30) j (resident of tho 
French Republic. Ho held office only till 1873, 
but during this brief period lie was probably of 
greater service to his country than at any previous 
timo in Ids life. Ho was mainly instrumental in 
securing tho withdrawal of the Gomans from 
Franco, and the payment of tho war indemnity, 
and in plucing both tho army ami the oivil sorvico 
on a more satisfactory footing. But in course of 
time the gratitude of tho countiy exhausted itself, 
and Thiers, who was okl-fnahionod iu many of l\ia 
opinions, and ns opinionativo as ho was old- 
fashioned, did not make any now friends. Ho was 
specially detested by tho Extrema Loft, whoso 
chief, Gambetta, ho Bfcylod a foa fitricux. As a 
result, a coalition of Reactionaries aud Radicals 
was formed expressly, as it seemed, to barons him, 
anil oven in the beginning of 1872 ho tendered hie 
resignation. It was not accepted; ami his oppo¬ 
nents for a time suspended thoir intrigues. They 
woro revived, however, in 1873, and resolved them- 
selves into a resolute effort to limit tho powers of 
the preshlont. This Thiers stoutly resisted. He 
mode an appeal to tlio country, but this conrao did 
not increase the strength of his following, Finally 
what ho interpreted as a vote of no ooiiitdonce was 
carried (May 24) by a majority of six toon. Ho 
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so-called opio LcsPaysans de VArgonnc t 1792 (1871), 
And Ze Bleu etle JNoir (1872), styled a poem of real 
life. But Tlieuriot is beat Known by his novela, 
which are ever touched with melancholy ana 
sometimes recall in tliolr feeling for tho poetic 
sides of nature thoaubtler touch of George Sand. 
They include Mademoiselle Qnignon (1874), Le 
Maviage do Gtrard, line Ondim (1870), La For¬ 
tune (PAng&e (1878), Raymonds (1877), Le Filhicl 
d un Marquis (1878), Le Fils Maugars (1870), Le 
Sang des Finoel (1870), Tante Anrffle (1884), 
L'Amour ewe de la PrtfMe (1388), Demo Saurs 
(1880), and j Vos Enfants—Jeuncs el vieilles Barbee 
(1802). See the Btudy by Besson (1800). 

Tlilbaut| Anton Fiusdrioh Justus (1772- 
1810), a dfefrfogrrisfied professor of Roman Law at 
the universities of Kiel, Jena, and Heidelberg 
successively. His chief work la his System des 
FandcklcnrechU [1803; Obh cd. 1840). 

Thibet* See Tibet. 

Tllick-lutce [Oedicnemus), a genus of birds of 
the family Otididuj. In haunts and liabits they 
closely resemble the Bustards (q.v.h but thoy differ 
from them chiolly in having the bill longer, the 
wings more pointed, and the tarsus finely ret leu- 
J ft ted before and behind. Thoy aro partly noc¬ 
turnal s their llight is strong and rapid, but some¬ 
what laboured; their call-notes are loud and 
discordant. Thick-knees run with great speed. 
They are generally very shy, and are fouud chiefly 
in desert places. There are oluvon species, widoly 
distributed, being ataent only from North America, 
Only one species is European, It occurs in Britain, 
and is known as tho Common Thick-knee 0. 
crepitans or scolojjax ), and also as the Thick- 
kneed Plover, Thick-kneed Bustard, Great Plover, 
Norfolk Plovor, amt Stono Curlew. It is found in 
many parts of England on ahalk downs and open 
heaths. A few specimens have boon found in Iro- 
loud, and it has been recorded from Scotland, 
Worms, slugs, iusocts, frogs, and Hold-unco con¬ 
stitute its food. They build no nest, but q] loose a 
depression In tho ground in which to lay their 

S , generally two in number. One species is 
brallau, 

TlilcU, a town of Belgium, 18 miles SE. of 
Bruges by rail, with manufactures of lace, linens, 
and oil. Pop. 0830. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin, French 
historian, bom at Blois, 10th May 1705. His father, 
who became town-librarian, was bis first instruc¬ 
tor ; while yet young he obtained a f bourse 1 at tho 
college of bis nativo town, and In 1811 Qntored tho 
Kcolo Normals, In 18J4 he completed his courses 
and joined the ranks of tho Parisian Liberals, 
ftoon after appeared his first book, entitled Do la 
Reorganisation de la SoattU Europtennc, In this 
and subsequent treatises he considered the notion 
of one government for tho whole of Europe without 
the destruction of national characteristics. These 
works ware inspired by Boint-Simon f q. v. \ whose 
secretary Thlorry became, and with whom lie lived 
for three years. In 1817, however, he and Saint- 
Simon no longer agreed; and Thierry joined 
Comte, who had not thou fallen under the influence 
of Saint-Simon (boo Comte)* Jointly with Dnn- 
oyer Thierry aided for throe years in tho Censaur 
Jhtropten, where ho found plenty of practice as a 
student and oxponenb of history, In 1820, how¬ 
ever, he contributed his 1 Lotters on the History of 
Franco * to tho Cowrie? Frangais, and showed a 
new iufluenae noting on his own mind, and dostinod 
in turn to act largely on his future readers j bring¬ 
ing history, in fact, to practical application. 
Thierry dwelt on tho principle of race, and at¬ 
tributed the establishment of tho feudal system 
(with tho evils which lie ascribed to it) to the sub¬ 


jugation of western Europe bv the Germans and 
Scandinavians. In 1825 he published his master* 

E iece, the Conqiml of England, followed in 1827 
y a BericB of ‘Letters on History;' but the labour 
cost him hla eyesight In 1828 he went to tho 
south of France for the benefit of his health; and 
hare lie met Julio de Qudrengnl, a lady of consider¬ 
able literary accomplishment, whom he married. 
In 1835 he became librarian at the Palais Royal, 
and published his Dix Ans deludes, the Introduc¬ 
tion to whioh is famed for its eloquence. In 1840 
ho received the ' Gobert 1 prize, which the Academy 
made perpetual In his favour. His last work was 
on the Tiers Etat, published in 1863; and threo 
years later his laborious life was closed by par* 
x)y&is t 22d May 181W. He may he called the father 
of romantic history, and a disciple of the school of 
Sir Walter Scott, whom he regarded ns the 'great 
master of historical divination;' he also described 
hlmsolf as indebted for inspiration to Chateau¬ 
briand's Martyrs. After Michelet 1 le is the greatest 
artist of his class. See a monograph by Aublneau 
[2d od. 1870 ).—A younger brother, Amed^e Simon 
Dominique Thierry (1707-1878), was likewise a 
Liberal and a historian, his chief works histories of 
Gaul and of Attila. 

Tillers, a manufacturing town lu the French 
dept, of Puy-de-D6inc, on the right bank of the 
Du role, 23 miles ENE. of Clermont by rail. Its 
manufactures of cutlery, paper, and playing-cards 
gave to tho town a certain importance in tue I7fcli 
century. Pop. {1801) 11,003. 

Tillers, Louis Adolphe, French historian, 
politician, and patriot, was born at Marseilles on 
April 10, 1707. His father, who seems to have 
belonged to a family in decayed oirouinstances, 
was a locksmith, Through the iniluence of his 
mother, who was a Chdnicr, ho received a good 
education, first at tho Lycdo in his native city, 
and subsequently (1815) at Ai.v, whither lie was 
sent to study law. At Aix ho made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mignot, cultivated literature rather than 
the law, and won a prize for a dissertation on 
Vauvenargues, Called to the bar at the age pf 
twenty-th reecho set off for Paris in tho company 
of Mlgncb. His prospects did not scorn brilliant, 
and life almost ludicrously squab figure and plain 
face were nut recommendations to Parisian society. 
His Industry and belief in himself were, however, 
unbounded, and on introduction to Lafitte, of the 
Consliiniionnel, then the leading organ of the 
French Liberals, gave him the chance of showing 
his capacity as a public writer. His articles in the 
Constilutionnel, ohie/ly on political and literary 
subjects, gained him the entry into the most influ¬ 
ential salons ot the opposition. At this time he 
made the acquaintance of Talleyrand, Casimir 
Pdrfcr, tho Coin to de FJahauIt, and Baron Louis 
tho ilnauoier. Meanwhile he was rapidly—indeed 
too rapidly—preparing his Uistoirc dela Revolution 
FruMpnisa The JJj»b two volumes—there were ten 
in all—appeared in 1823. This work, although It 
has beon demonstrated to be very untnrttwdrthy 
and inaccurate, more especially in its estimates of 
persons, gave its author a prominent place among 
French politicians and men of letters. About this 
time, too, tho gift by his admirer. Cotta, the German 
publisher, of a share in the ConsliiuHound indeed 
him to comparative affluence. In January 1830 
lie, along with Arniand Carrel, Mignet, ana other 
friends, started the National, and in its columns 
waged relentless war On fcli a PaHgflfw ad ministration. 
The ministry mot the opposition it had provoked 
by the Onlonnanocs of July, Among the other' 
repressive measures that were taken was thb 
sending of a commissary of police to the Cilice of 
the National interdicting its publication. Its 
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and their children* and his love for cats rivalled 
Southey’s. And few men have left a ltiqre pleasing 
though unconscious monument of noble character 
than the beautiful series of letters to a young lady 
—the Letters to a Fmml t edited by Dean Stanley 
in 1881. 

His Iknains, Lite rant and Theological, fill three 
volumes fvola. i. and U., Chaise g, 1677; vol. Hi. Essays. 
Speeches, Sermons, 1873), edited by Dean (Bishop) 
P«rowne. The Lettedf Literary and Theological, were 
edited by Bean Porowne and tho Her. Lewis Stokes In 
1661. See tho Edinburgh Review for April 1870. 

Tillrsk, a town in the North Hiding of York* 
shire, in the Vale of Mowbray, on tho Cod Deck, 
an affluent of the Swale, 23 miles NNW. of York. 
It has a line Perpendicular church, and carries on 
manufactures of agricultural implements and 
saddlery. Thivak returned two members to parlia¬ 
ment till 1832, and thou one till 1885. Pop. 3164. 
See W, Gminge, The Vale qf Mowbmy { 1859). 

Thirst is a well-known sensation, rewiring from 
a peculiar state of the system, hut especially of the 
mucous membrane of the faucet, usually caused by 
an insufficient supply of liquid. In cases of extrema 
thirst there is a peculiar sense of clamminess in tho 
mouth and pharynx, which, with the other dis¬ 
agreeable feelings, is almost immediately relieved 
by the introduction of liquid into the stomach, 
where it Is absorbed by the veins. Tlmt tlia thirst 
is relieved by tho absorption of the fluid, and not 
by Its action as it passes over the mucous mem¬ 
brane, which seems to suffer most, is proved by the 
facts (1) that injection of liquids Into the stomach 
through a tube (In cases of wounded (esophagus), 
and (2) the injection of thin ilnids, as water, into 
the blood .remove tho sensation of thirst An ex¬ 
cessive thirst is often an important morbid symp¬ 
tom. It may arise from two very opposite condi¬ 
tions—one a condition of excitement, and the other 
of depression. Whenever the blood is in a state 
requiring dilation, and is too stimulating, as in 
fevers and inflammations, there is thirst \ and, 
again, in cases of excessive secretion and exhaus¬ 
tion, as for example in cholera and in tho two 
forma of diabetes, there is great thirst, which Home- 
times also attends the lowest stages of prostration 
in malignant diseases. When there is a great loss 
of .the watery portion of the blood by profuse per¬ 
spiration, caused not by disease, but by hard 
bodily exercise in a hot atmosphere, ns in tne cnee 
of ooal-whippenfj mowers and reapers, &o., there is 
always great thirst, and from two to four gallons 
of beer or cider a day may, in these coses, bo 
taken with apparent impunity. Cold tea, without 
mi'fk or Bugar, is tho most satisfying drink under 
those circumstances. Independently of disease, 
great thirst may bo induced by the use of salted 
meat or a fish, highly-peppered flurries, and othor 
stimulating dishes, tne ingestion of malt liquors 
drugged with salt and more pernicious matters, or 
of gin strengthened witli sulphuric acid, &c. 

Thirty-nine Articles, See Articles. 

Thirty Ycnrs’ War, a war or rather an 
uninterrupted succession of wars (1018-4B) in 


U 1 G une Blue throughout, but against different 
antagonists. This Tong-con tinned strife had Its 
origin in tho quarrels between the Catholics and 
Protestants of Germany, and few warn in modern 
tunes iiave caused more slaughter, misery, min, 
and demoralisation. Tho severe measures taken 
by tho emperor, the head of the Catholic party, 
against the Protestants’ religion led also to restric¬ 
tions on their civil rights; and it was to protect 
their political as well as their religious liberties 
that tho Protestants formed a union in 1608, The 


rival union of the Catii olio no were followed in IflOD. 
(1) Bohemian War (1018-20). Tho withdrawal of 
concessions to the Protestants of Bohemia by tho 
Euiporor Rudolf II. Jed to an insurrection in 
Prague nn<l tho eiootion of Frederick V., tho 
Elector Palatine, ns king of Bohemia (1619) j and 
Count Tlnmi repeatedly routed the imperial troop*. 
But on 8th November 1620 a well-appointed army 
of 30,000, under Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
totally routed Frederick's motley array at Weiwn- 
berg near Prague, while on army of Si laniards 
under Spinola ravaged tho Lower Palatinate. 
The Bohemians were now subjected to the most 
frightful tyranny and dcj■ sedition. 

<2) War qf the Palatinate (1021-24). But the 
indomitable pertinacity and excellent leadership of 
Count MaiiBfcld and Christian of Brunswick, two 
famous partisan leadors, .who ravaged tho terri¬ 
tories of the Catholic league, did much to cqualiso 
tho success of the antagonistic parties. Hero tho 
war might have ended ; liub tho fearful tyranny of 
Ferdinand over all tho Protestants in his dominion* 
(Hungary excepted) drove them to despair, and 
the war advanced to its third phase. 

(3) Danish-Saxon Wttv (1024-30). Christian IV. 
of Denmark, smarting under some injuries inflicted 
on him by the emperor, and aided by a British 
subsidy, came to the aid of Iris German co-religion¬ 
ists in 1624, and, being joined by Mausfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick, advanced into Lower 
Saxony. But when, by the aid of ’Wallenstein, 
a powerful army had been obtained, and the 
leaguers under Tilly, in co-operation with it, had 
marched northwards, tho rout of the Danes by 
Tilly at Lutter, and of Mansfeld by Wallenstein 
at Dessau, again prostrated the PrefcstantB* hopes 
in the dust j yet a gleam of comfort was obtained 
from the victorious raid of Mansfeld through 
Silesia, Moravia, and Hungary. The combined 
Imperialists and leaguers meantime had overrun 
North Germany ana continental Denmark, and 
ultimately compelled King Christian to concludo 
tlio humiliating peace of Ltllieck. 

(4) Swedish-German War (1030-36). Ferdinand, 
not content with a still more rigorous treatment 
of the Protestants, and tho promulgation of tho 
Restitution Edict, whioli seriously offended ovon 
the Catholics, stirred up Poland against Sweden, 
and insulted Gustaviis Adolphus; and the war 
entered its fourth stage on the landing nf the 
Swedes at Usedom (Juno 1030), and their conquo&t 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. Guatavua in¬ 
duced tlio Elector of Brandon burg to aid him; and 
though unable to save Magdeburg, lie marched 
to join tho Saxons , conrpfoteJy routed Titiy at 
Brcltenfeld (1631), victoriously traversed tlio 
Main and Rhino valleys, again rented Tilly on 
the Lech (1032), and entered Munich. By the 
judicious strategy of Wallenstein lie was how¬ 
ever compelled to retire on Saxony, whore ho 
gained tho great victory of Llltxen (1032) j but Iris 


death there, depriving tho Protestants of tho only 
I man who could force the confederate powers to 
preserve unity of action, was a severe blow lo their 
cause; though the genius and indefatigable zoul 
of his chancellor, Oxonstievna, and tho brilliant 
talents of the Swedish generals, preserved tho 
advantages they had gained, till tho crushing 
defeat of Barnard of Weimar at Nordlingen (1634) 
again restored to the emperor a preponderating 
iufluonco in Germany. Saxony now made peace at 

(5) Swedish-French War (1636-48). Final uuc- 
cei» now appeared to demand only one more 
strenuous effort on tlio part of Aii&fcria; but Oxen- 
stierna, resolved to preserve to Sweden hor Ger¬ 
man acquisition h, propitiated Richelieu (q.v.) by 
resigning to him the dWtJon of the war; and tho 
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rflF»iLmcd i ami Mr place was taken by Marshal Mao- 
Million. He lived four years lougor, and never 
cawed to take an interest in politics. In 1877 ho 
look an active part in bringing about the fall 
of the ministry presided over by Che Due do 
Broglie. He now leaned to tlio Bido of the Left, nnd 
waB reconciled to Gainbebta, and ho might once 
again have nloyed a prominent part in polities had 
ho not died of apoplexy on September 3, 1877, at 
St Gormain-en-Layo. Ho has not loft behind him 
the memory either of a vary groat statesman or of 
a very groat historian. Hut he was a man of in¬ 
domitable courage, and his patriotism, if narrow 
and marred with Chauvinism, was deep and 
gemline. He was perhaps the most successful of 
the large class of journalist-politicians that Franco 
lias produced, and that he was at least a personal 

I mwer in literature was evidenced by the great 
nflnonce whloh ho wielded in the Acadomy, of 
whloh he became a member in 1834. 

An authoritative biography of Tutors has yot to be 
published. Many edit Ions of ills chief works nave bean 
wfliiol his parliamentary b poo oh c 9 fill a score of volumes, 
and tlio studios of him arc innumerable. TJiobo of 
M» Jules Simon and 31. Chai'lcs do Mnzade especially 
deserve attention, and M. Paul do Homusat's A, Thicrs t 
translated (1802) by Molvtllo B. Anderson, disauaBOfl Its 
eubjaot aarofully from tlio literary point of view. 

Tllloitvlllo (Gor. Diedenho/en), a fortified town 
of Lorraine, 18 mllos N. of Metz by rail, an import¬ 
ant railway centre; pop. (including garrison) 7136. 
Talc on by Condft in 1043. it fell with Lorraine to 
Franco, but was besieged, bombarded, and taken 
by the Gormans, 0th-23th November 1870. 

TJiJrtlf in Music. See Interval. 

Tlllrlagc, an old Servitude (n.v.), or rather 
service, enjoyed hy the proprietor of a mill over the 
neighbouring lands 1 tliirled’ to it, whereby the 
possessors (nnd tonanta) of the lands wara bound 
co hare thoir grain ground at that mill, and to 
pay aB 1 multure * or duty a certain proportion of 
tho grain ground, varying from a thirtieth to a 
twelfth of die corn ground. The possessors of tho 
astrlotod lands were cal ted suokeners ; the multure 
paid by those who wore not bound, lmt used the 
mill, was ont-suckon multure. Since 1700 this class 
of local bunions has almost entirely disappeared by 
commutation, voluntary renunciation, or private 
agreement. Such a servitude or casement was rare 
in England. 

Tillrlllicro, a narrow shoot of water in the 
heart of tho Lake District (q.v.), lying 5.9$ feet 
above sea-level, and 3 miles long hy £ mile wide, 

1 Kjtween Dorwontwater and Graamero. It was 
acquired as a water-supply by Manchester (q.v.), 
and the work of cutting tunnels was begnh in 1886. 

Tllirlvmll, Con nop, a great English bishop 
and historian of Greece, was bom, of good 
Northumbrian stock, at Stepney in Middlesex, 
January 11, 1707. He was a ohlld of almost 
unexampled precocity, learned Latin at three, read 
Greek at four, nnd at eleven published Prvmitiw 
(1800), a volume of poems and sermons which in 
later years ho did his boRt to suppress. He next 
went to Charterhouse, whore Grow, Julius Haro, 
and Homy Havelock wore among his school fellows; 
entered Trinity Col lego, Cambridge, in October 
1814, and in tho Fobrnary of the following year 
carried ofif tlio Craven scholarship, which only 
Poison and Professor Kennedy have done ns fresh¬ 
men. That snine year he gained the Hell scholar¬ 
ship j in 1818 he graduated as 22d senior optime— 
there being yet no classical tripos—but his real 
rank was better marked by tho first Chancellor’s 
classical medal. In October he was Mooted to a 
Trinity fellowship, and next spent about a year on 
tlio Continent, making fast friendship with Bunsen 
480 __ 


at Home. Ho entered as a law-student at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn in February 1620, nnd soon after joined 
the famous debating society that inoluded Mill, 
Macaulay, Charles Austin, Homilly, the two 
Bui were, Samuel Wilbcrforce, and later Maurice 
and John Sterling. Ho was called to the liar in 
1823. but the natural bent of Ills mind prevailed, 
and in 1827 Jie took orders. 

Already in 1826 he had translated Schleler- 
number's Essay on St Luke and written an intro¬ 
duction—a remarkable perfonuance for a barrister. 
His return to Cambridge was marked hy the com¬ 
mencement, in conjunction with his door friend 
Julius Haro, of a translation of Niebuhr’s History 
of Rome (vol. i. 1828; il. 1832). Their famous 
Philological Museum (1831-33) saw only six num¬ 
bers, but contained some remarkable papers, among 
thorn Thirl wall’s 'On the Irony of Sophocles. 
Besides all this ho took a full Hlmro of college and 
clerical work—tlio latter at Over, 8 miles from 
Cambridge. In 1834 ho signed the petition in 
favour o/ the admission of dissenters to aca¬ 
demical depress, and in May put forth a weighty 
pamphlet in dcfeuco of the measure. Thimvail 
pointed out with characteristic plainness the per¬ 
functory nature of tho religious education that ex¬ 
isted, and expressed the belief that compulsory 
chapel services were 'a hindrance and not aliolp to 
the religion a life,’ The Master of tho College, Hr 
Chr. Wordsworth, now called on him to resign tho 
assistant-tutorshlp. which he did at onoo, though 
under protest. Almost immediately ho was pre¬ 
sented bv Lord Brougham to the quiet Yorkshire 
living of Kirby-Unilerdale. Hero ho wrote for 
Lammas Gyclopaxlia his History of Greece (8 vols. 
1836-47} improved ed. 1847-62). In 1840 Lord 
Melbourne raised Thirl wall to the see of St David's, 
and within six months thereafter he nreaalicd hi 
perfect Welsh. For thirty-four years lie laboured 
with the utmost diligence in his diocese, building 
churolios, parsonages, and schools, and augment¬ 
ing poor livings (to tlio oxtent of £30,000 from 
his own pocket); and, though ho wrote no great 
work, his eleven Charges remain an enduring 
monument of breadth of view and soundness of 
judgment in reference to all ecclesiastical contro- 
voi'sles of one generation. His Primary Cimrgo 
(1840) was a oat hollo-spirited apology for tho 
Tractarlan party then being vehomontly charged 
against by almost eveiy bishop and archdeacon in 
England. In later days (Charges of 1800 end 1872) 
he modified greatly his approval of tho aplrlt that 
animated tho now party, but Ills gmvo warnings 
and protests against their Romanising tendencies 
rise characteristic ally into a soronely judicial 
region far above the heated and vulgar atmosphere 
of polemical debato. Thirlwall joined in the en¬ 
cyclical letter cornering Essays and Review . but 
was one of the four bishops who refused to inhibit 
Bishop Colenso. He supported the May no Oth 
grant, tho admission of Jews to parliament, and 
alone amongst the bishops voted for tlio diecstab* 

1 tollment of tho Irish Church, although bo would 
have preferred to see a moasnre of concurrent 
endowment. Ho was appointed chairman of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee, and resigned 
Ills see in May 1B74, retiring lo Bath, where ho 
died, July 27,1876. 

ThiilwaU's massive understanding, vast learn¬ 
ing, and fundamental breadth and fairness of mind 
were a combination of cnomious value to tlio 
Church of England i and no words of epitaph 
could Imvo been found better than those inscribed 
on the granite slab over his grave In Westminster 
Abbey, where lie sleepB siuo hy side with his 
brother-historian Grote i 1 Cor sapiens efc intelligent 
ad disaornendiuii judicium* * IIe never married, but 
lived throughout life in the midst of his nephews 
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Thistle by James VII. (II. of England), which took 
place on May 20, 1087. Statutes were issued! and 
eight knights nominated by Jmues; but the patent 
for the institution of the order novor passed the 
Great Seal. Aftor falling entirely into abeyance 
during the reign of William and Mary, the order 



Star, Collar, and St Andrew of tho Order of the Thistle, 


was revived by Queen Anne, December 31, 1703, 
and the statutes then issued still, with some 
changes, govern tho order. By them the word 
'lacmet * lu the motto was altered to 4 laceanit.* 
The uumbor of knights was originally fixed at 
twelve, a number rawed by Gcoige IV. in 1827 to 
sixteen, at which it uow stands. Provision was 
made for a Chancellor of the Order, but none lias 
ever been appointed ; tho other officers of the order 
are tho Dean, tha Secretary, Lord Lyon King-uf- 
nnus, ancl tho Usher of the Green Bou. 

„ Tlitstlcwood Conspiracy* See Cato 
Street Conspiracy, 

Tliolcu, an Island in the Netherlands, con¬ 
stituting part of the proviuoo of Zeeland. Tho 
town of Tholen has a pop. of 2768. 

Tlioludc, Friedrich August, theologian and 
preacher, was bom at Breslau, 30th March 1700. 
and studied at Breslau and Berlin. Oriental 
languages llrsb attracted him. and he Bomewhat 
paradoxically main tallied the superiority of 
Mohammedanism to Christianity. The influence 
of Ncander and of n pious nobleman. Von Itott- 
wltz (a Moravian Brother), produced a marked 
change in his feelings; and by 1825 lm was a 
champion of that fervid but catholic evangolioal 
Christianity to which all his later life, lectures, 
sermons, and published books wore a testimony. 

t Jv?* NVfts Appointed extra-oid in ary professor 
of Oriental Languages at Berlin, ns Successor to 
Do Wette; m 1820 he was called to Hallo os ordi¬ 
nary professor of Theology; and there, nave for a 
year and a half (1S27-52B) spent by him ob chap- 
Min to the Prussian embassy at Homo, where 
Bunsen was ambassador, ho spent the roBb of his 
lovable and laborious life. At Amt ho had diffi¬ 
culties in Halle, the tone of the university being 
Btronoly nationalist, and his colleagues, Gcsenius 
and Wegscheuler, wore distinctly hostile to Tho- 


luok's pietism; but ultimately ho profoundly 
iuiluenced the whole university in a direction 
favourable to dovoutucsSp if not to old-fashioned 
orthodoxy. And his personal relations with the 
students instilled evangelical fervour into many 
successive generations of theological students from 
all partB of Genu any, from Britain, and from 
America. Theologically ho was not a strait-laced 
orthodoxlst; lie made very considerable conces¬ 
sions to criticism, and his line of thought was 
highly eolectio, containing elements from Pietism 
and Moravianigm, from Ilegel and Schlelernmcher, 
but more still from the pectoral theology of Neander, 
As a writer and commentator lie was rallior 
suggestive and pregnant than profound or ex¬ 
haustive. Of German theologians, he is probably 
the one wlio has been most heartily accepted by 
English-speaking Pro tea tan to. Ho was a powerful 
proftchor, and continued to lecture in spite of 
advancing years and enfeebled health till shortly 
before his (loath, 10th Juno 1877. 


His earliest hnportftnt work Is Die 1 Vahre 7 Velhc dee 
Ziwiflcrs (‘Tho True Conncoration of tho Sceptic.’ piib- 


_ . Juliunji . 

an Anthology of Eastern Afystioiam (182u); comimm- 
tftdes, which have been some of thorn translated into 
English two or three thnos ovoi- on Homans, John's 
Gospel, Tho Bormon on tho Mount. Hebrews, and 
Psalms; a reply to Btrauafl; Andammmdcn (Eng. 
tarns. 'Hours of Christian Dovotlon,' 1875); some 
volumes of sunnenw; jnifioollnncotis essays; nnd ountri- 
but ions to church history— Luther (echo Thcolofjen Witten . 
beiVa (1802), Am Akademi&che Lcben des I?ten Jahr - 
himderta (18152-64), and tho A rut part of a Gcechichte 
dc* ItationuUsn ins (1800, novor Anlshod). A oomploto 
edition of his works (11 vols.) appeared at Gotlm in 
1803-72 ; and ho edited Cslvlu's Institutes and sonic of 
his oommentarios. Boo a sketch by KUhlor (1877); ami 
a fuller lifo by VMtto (2 vols. 1881-80). 


Thom. William, author of Tho Mitherlm 
Jfaini and other poems in tho Scottish vernacular, 
was horn at Aberdeen in 1709, workod os a hand- 
loom weaver there, at Inverurie, and olsowhoro, 
and, aftor a life of much poverty and distress, died 
at Hawkliill near Dundee, 28th February 1848. 
His collected poems wore first published In 1846 
(now cd. t with a memoir. Paisley, 1880). 

tho name under which 
is incorporated in 1802. 
16,470. 

TliOltms, Bt, 'the doubting apostle* (soo John, 
xlx, 20-29), established the church in Partliia. 
according to tho oldest tradition, and was bulled 
in Eriosso. A later tradition carried him to India, 
bee Apocrypha. 


Thomnby-oji-Tccs, 

South Stockton (q.v.) u 
Pop. (1881) 10,005; (1801 


Thomas, Christians of St, or Syrian Church 
of India, the oldest Christian church in India, 
numbering in 1801 some 400,000 adherents In the 
native status of Cooliin and Travuncoro on the 
Malabar coast. The church professos to have boon 
planted by St Thomas, bub is doubtless an offshoot 
of the Nestorian Church of Persia (in tho patri¬ 
archate of Babylou), transplanted to India about 
the beginning of the fltli century, Founded by 
missionary oflorfc, the Indian Church wo* probably 
recruited from Persia by tho struggles of Christi¬ 
anity with revived Zoroautrianism and the triumph 
of Islam. Missionaries from Homo failed in tlie 
14th century to poranade the Indian Christians to 
accept the authority of Borne; but the Influence 
of Jesuit mission arias succeeded at tho Synod of 
piamnor (U (Hamper ur, 12 miles BE. of Coohhi) 
JJ lOOfi in nominally bringing tho sectaries into 
the Western Churoh. The yoke of Home was, 
however, thrown off again In 1063, under tlie 
leadership of a Syrian Jacobite metropolitan 
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conflict advanced into its Anal and most ox tended 
phase, The emperor, allied with the Lutherans, 
was now also assailed throngh Ills ally, Spain, who 
was attacked on her own frontier, in the Nether-1 
lands, and In Italy j Bernard of AVeiinar, lighting 
independently, opposed the leaguers \ while the 
Swedes, under Baner, held North Germany, and by 
frequent flying marches into Silesia and Bohemia 
distracted their opponents, and prevented them, 
after their Hiiccesses over Duke Bernard, from pro¬ 
ceeding with the invasion of France. The great 
victory of Baner over the Austrians and Saxons at 
Wittstock (1030) restored to Sweden the victors 
wreath s and from this tune, especially under Tor- 
btensolin and Konigsmark, the Swedes were always 
successful, adding a second victory of Breitonfeld 
(1042) and one fit Jankau (1040) to their alrcndy 
long list of successes, and carrying devastation 
ana ruin even to the gates of Vienna. On the 
Iihine the leaguers at first hod great success; 
hut after the {Spanish power had l>cen thoroughly 
broken in the ^fatherlands by Condd the Fro rich 
wore reinforced on the Rhino, ami under Cond6 
aud Turenne rolled back the leaguers through the 
Palatinate and Bavaria, and revenged at Nordlln- 
gon (3d August 1045) tire former defeat of the 


his allies except the Duke of Bavaria, whose tend* 
tor lea were already mostly in the hands of Tnronno 
and Wrangcl; anil a combined invasion of Austria 
from the west and north was on the point of boing 
executed when, after seven years of diplomatio 
shuffling, the Ponce of Westphalia (q.v.) put an end 
to this terrible struggle. 

See tlio artlolcs on the principal Joiulers in the struggle, 
especially Gustav us Adolphus rind Wallenstein, and 
works tlioro oitod; ProfoBiror A. W. AVnrd’s Thirty 
Years' War (1800), S. lb Gardiner’s Thirty Years* War 
(1874); andGortnan works by Soldllor (Eng. trans, 1840), 
Solti, Barthold, Gimicty (Eng, invna. 2 void, i860), Aa. 

Thlslbc* See Pyramus. 

Thistle {Cardans), a genus of plants of the 
natural orilor Composltn?, nub-order Cynarocephala 1 , 
with spinous leaves, imbricated involuores, and 
heads of flowers, consisting of tubular hermaph¬ 
rodite florets alone, very rarely dioecious, stamens 
free, pappus deciduous, the receptacle having 
oliaffy bristles, The flowers are sometimes large, 
generally purple, rarely white or yellowish. Recent 
botanists have divided this genus into two genera 
—the True Thistle (Carduus), In which the pappuH 
is composed of simple hairs, and the Flume T Ids tie 
(Cirsium or Cnleus), in which the pappus is 
foatheiy. The species of both genera are numerous, 
and are found In most of the temperate and cold 
‘parts of the northern hem upbore, annual, biennial, 
and perennial herbaceous plants of considerable 
she. The Milk Thistle {Carduus mariunus ), a 
biennial, native of Britain and other parts of 
Europe, attains a height of 4 to 0 feet, and is 
remarkable for the milky veins of its large waved 
leaves, Its blanched leaves are used in winter 
salads; they may also be used as a. boiled vogc- 
table, along with the young stalks, and the root is 
used as salsify. The plaht used to he cultivated. 
The creeping Plume Thistle ( Cirsium aruen&e* or 
Cnicus arvensis ), a species about 1 to 3 feet high, 
with creeping roots, pinuatlful loaves and numerous 
dioecious flowers, Is a very troublesome Weed in 
fields, very common in Britain, and now too com¬ 
mon, not only In Europe, where it is indigenous, 
hut In America (whore it is called Canada Iliistie) 
aud other countries to which it lion found its way; 
in Australia the thistle has become a serious plague, 
Ch'sium lanceolatiun ( tlio S]>eav or Bur Th 1 b tie) and 
C, pdlttslre, both common British plants, are also 
troublesome weeds. Cirsium olcracvum is a native 


of tlie north of Europe, hut not of Britain. The 
Blessed TluBtle (Cardans benedict us of the pharma¬ 
copoeias, Cnicus benedictus or Cirsium benediction 
of modem botanists) is a native of the Levant and 
of Persia, resembling In appearance a Centaurea, 
with yellow flowers enveloped in leaves, and abound¬ 
ing in a gossamer-like down; it is a powerful laxa¬ 
tive-tonic medicine. The Cotton Thistle (Onopor- 
don) is a distinct genus, known by Its receptacles 
being destitute of bristles, ahd coarsely tuicl deeply 
honeycombed. The Common Cotton Thistle (O. 
acanthitim), a native of Europe, and found in Eng¬ 
land, but rarely wild in Scotland—If, indeed, it is a 



and Atom are boiled and eaten. Plants of the genus 
Silylmni, and of tlio genus Ecliinopvwhich belongs 
to a very different section of the Compos! he, are 
often to Deacon in flower-gardens, where they are 
knowu as T Ids tics. The name is also, generally 
with some addition, very often bestowed upon many 
plants which havchttlerosemblaneetoany of these, 
except in their spinous diameter. CtnUiurca cmci- 
trapa is tlio Star Thistle (see Centauhea) j the 
Jersey Thistle is Ccntaurea isnctnli ; the Fuller's 
Thistle is Teasel (q.v.); Torch Thistle, Melocadus; 
and the Golden Thistle, Pivtca sedytmts. And see 
Sow-thistle, Safflower, Burdock, &c, Apiong 
American species are the Swamp Thistle ( Cnicus 
mnticus ), the Tall Thistle (O. altimmi* ), and 
the Mexican Thistle ( Cnicus {Erythrolwna} con - 
queues). The Carline Thistle has a separate 
article. 

Thistle, Order, of tiie, called also the Order 
of St Andrew, is of no very ancient date. The 
earliest known mention of the tiflstlo as, the 
national badge of Scotland is in the inventory 
of tlio effects of Janies III., who probably adopted 
it as an, appropriate illustration of the royal 
motto, In defence. Thistles occur on the coins of 
James IV., James V., Mary, and James VI.; and 
on those of the last they are for the first time 

accompanied by the motto*, Nemo me impuna 
lacesset A oolfar of thistles appears on the gold 
bonnet-pieces of James V. of loS©} and the royal 
ensigns, as depleted in Sir David Lindsay's armorial 
register of 1542, are surrounded by a collar formed 


until the institution, or, as it is generally bub in-, 
accurately called, the revival of the order of the 
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The earliest historical document referring to 
Thomas ltyinour of Ercildoune is a charter of 
Petros de Haga of Bomersydc, to which the 
Rhymer's name is appended os a witness; its date 
is about 12G0-70. Again, in a chartor of 1204, 
Thomas of Ercildoune, describing himself as 1 son 
and heir of Thomas Ryiiionr of Ercildoune,’ con¬ 
voys his lands in the village of Ercildoune to tho 
Trinity House of Soltra. From this it has been 
Inferred that tho.Rhymer was now dead; although 
Blind Harry, in his Wallace, speaks of him In 
1200 or 1207 as then ‘In to tho fnile 1 —the Clunlac 
priory of Fail in Ayrshire, by Dr Murray’s con- 
leclnre, The Rhymer is also alluded to by 
Wynton In liis Chronicle. Boece calls him Thomas 
Leannonb, and the Russian imct Lennon to IT claim cm l 
him for an ancestor \ but thore is no contemporary 
authority for this sunrnmo. Whether Rymnnr was 
a family surname or a personal appellation derived 
from ms poetical reputation has also been dis¬ 
cussed. The fact that his son, in tho charter 
above referred to, applies the name to Ida father, 
but does not take it himself, seems to favour the 
latter view. 

The Rhymer's prophecies were first collected and 
published in Edinburgh by Waldcgravo in 1003. 
felr Walter Scott (so also Mr M'Nolll) believed 
him to be the author of the famous romance of 
Sir Tristrem, because Ida name occurs along with 
that of the romance In an ambiguous passage in 
tho poems of Robert of Brunuc (c. 1338). But the 
romance is now generally believed to have hod a 
French origin, and to be of carlior date than the 
time of the Rhymer. The other poems attributed 
to him are chiefly descriptive of his interviews with 
the Fairy Queen and Ills adventures in Fairy¬ 
land j they display poetical power of a very high 
order. 

See The Romance* and Prophecies of Thomas of 
Ercildoune, edited by Dr J. A. U. Murray for tho Early 
English Text Society (1875); editions of Thomas of 
Ercildoune by Alois Brandi (Berlin, 1880); Sir 


and Professor Child’s Popular Ballads (part 11. 1884). 

Thoinnsville, capital of Thomas county, 
Georgia, 200 miles by rail WSW, of Savannah, 
with boys' and girls’ colleges, foundries, Pop, 
(1880 ) 2555; (1890)5514. 

Thomlgts* See Aquinas, 

Thompson, Benjamin. See Rumford. 

Thompson, Elizabeth, Sec Butler, p. 584. 

Thompson* William Hepwouth, ' Master of 
Trinity, was born at York In 1810, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, hecamo loctns professor 
of Greek In 1853, and in 1800 succeeded Whowoll 
os master of bis college. A brilliant classical 
scholar and a profound student of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, he projected a groat edition of Plato, bub 
accomplished only the Phwdrus and Gorgias, bo 
that, though by his teaching he left an enduring 
mark on Cambridge scholarship, he is chiefly 
remembered by a few incomparable sarcasms. 
He died 1st October 1880. 

Thoms* William John, a genial and accom¬ 
plished antiquary and bibliographer, was l»oin in 
Westminster, 10th November 1803, and began life 
as a clerk in the Chelsea Hospital. After twenty 
yearn of sorvico there ho was attached ns a clerk to 
the House of lords, and was Appointed its deputy- 
librarian in 1803, a post which he resigned from old 
age in 1882. He died in London, August 16,1886. 
ThomBwns elected F.8.A. in 1838, was secretary 
of the Camden Society from 1838 till 1373, founder 
of Notes and Queries (1840); and its editor down to 
1872, QLs happiness in hitting on names is illus¬ 
trated in the nauie and motto of this famous little 


paper, and in the name supplied {Alhenwuni, 
August 1840) to tho new subject of study, ‘folk¬ 
lore.* His published writings by no moans suggest 
tho range of the vast stores of out-of-tho-way 
knowledge which he possessed and wiw ever ready 
to communicate to others. His books include 
A Collection qf Early Prose Romances (3 vols. 
1828; enlarged cd. 1858); Lays and Legends of 
Various Nations (4 vols. 1834); Booh of the Court 
(1838); Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative of 
Early English History mid Literature (Canulen 


Hannah Linhifoot , Queen Charlotte, and Chevalier 
D'Eon (1887); Unwin Longevity: its Facts and 
its Fictions (1873): besidos a translation of Wor- 
Sana's Primeval Antiquities of Denmark (1840), 
and an edition of Sfcowa Survey of London (1876). 

Thomson* Sin Charles Wyvillk, zoologist, 
was born at Bonsyde, Linlithgow, March 5, 1830, 
and had his education at Merchiston Castle 
school and the university of Edinburgh. In 1850 
he began to lecture on botany at Aberdeen, in 1853 
he was appointed to the chair of Natural History 
in Queen's College, Cork, in 1854 of Mineralogy 
and Geology in Queen’s College, Belfast, and In 
1870 to that of Natural History in the university 
of Edinburgh. Ho conducted scion tiflo dredging 
expeditions In the Lightning and Porcupine (1808- 
GO), ami was scientific head of the famous Chal¬ 
lenger voyage of 08,000 miles for deep-sea explora¬ 
tions (1872-70). He was knighted in 1870, pro* 
Bided over the geographical section of the British 
Association at Dublin in 1876, and died at Edin¬ 
burgh,. 10th March 1882. HiB bookH wore The 
Depths of the Sea (1872) and The Voyage of the 
Challenger , a preliminary account of its general 
results (2 vols. 1877). Boo Challenger. 

Thomson, George, Bong-collector and fiioml 
of Burns, was born at Limekilns, Fife, about 1750, 
and educated at BanlT, but at seventeen removed 
to Edinburgh, where ho recoived a clerkship to 
the Board of Trustees. Ho rose to bo principal 
clorlc, a post which ho held for sixty years. In 
1702 he farmed the idea of collecting oveiy ex¬ 
isting Scotch melody, and of giving to tho world 
'all the fine airs both of the plaintive and lively 
kind.' Tho result appeared in six volumes of Scotch 
songs, followed by two of Irish songs, and three of 
Welsh melodies. A large number of well-known 
authors were engaged to supply words to the 
melodics*—among them Thomas Campbell, Professor 
Smyth, Sir Walter Scott, and Joanna Baillie— 
but the most prolific writer was tho poet Bums, 
who contributed over 120 songs to tho collection. 
Besides tho pianoforte accompaniment, aooording 
to Thomson’& arrangement, each song was to have 
a prelude and coda, with accompaniments for 
violin, flute, and viohmcollo. For this portion of 
the magnum opus Thomson secured the services of 
Ployel. Kozeluch, Haydn, Beothovcn (who received 
£550 tor his share of the work), Mozart, Weber, 
Hummel, Hogarth, and Bishop, Their composi¬ 
tions wore pronounced by the Edinburgh Review 
to be wholly unrivalled 1 for originality and beauty. 
The first volume was published three yearn after 
the death of Bums. Thomson died at Leith In 
1851, aged ninety-two. See the autobiographical 
sketch In Tho Land qf Burns (1840). 

Thomson, James (1700-48), poet, was one of 
the nine children of the parish ministor of Ednnm, 
Roxburghshire, where he was lioru 11th September 
1700. He was educated flint at Jedburgh, and 
then at the university of Edinburgh, whore lie 
studied for the church, From his earnest years he 
had written poetry, though he is said to have, with 
uncommon discretion, regularly burned hie juvenile 
efforts, Boon after his father's death, deserting 
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Gregorius, English Protestant missionaries lmvo 
established no permanent relations; though dis* 
Bon&ionB amongst themselves (cnncorning ques¬ 
tions of properly) have had ta be sob tied, after 
years of litigation, before English judges, the 
ancient church assorts its independence; not even 
recognising dependence on the patriarch of Antioch, 
but essentially Nesfcorlon. in theology and rites. 
Their sacral language te Byrims. Tho clergy are 
cclihato. See Greek Church ; and G. M. Roe, 
The Syrian Church in India (1892). 

Thomns, Amrroise, French musical composer, 
was horn at Metz, 6tli August 1811. He entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1828, where ho carried 
off the first prize for piano playing in 1829, for 
harmony iu 1830, following up those two successes 
by gaining tho Grand Prix for musical com position 
in 1882, Before ho bad reached the age of twenty- 
six Thomas luul produced a cantata, a Mono tie 
Requiem for orchestra, nml numerous pieces for 
pianoforte, violin, and orchestra, His first success 
in opera waB with La Double Echdle in 1837, 
followed hy Mina (1843). Betty (1840), Le Caid 
(1840), Lc Songc (Tune Nuit (1860), Le Car naval 
dc Vtnii&o (1803), Migtion (1800), Hamlet (1808), 
Framboise dc Bimini (1882), with innumerable 
other operas, cantatas, part-songs, and choral 
scenas. Thomas was appointed a member of tlia 
Institute in 1851, nvofeswot of CmuposUlou iu 1852, 
and succoodod Auuer as director of the Conserva¬ 
toire in 1871. Ho received the Grand Cross of the 
Loglnn of Honour in 1880. 

Thomas, Arthur Goring, born near East¬ 
bourne, 2lst Novomlier 1851, whb educated for the 
civil sorvioc, hut took up the Btudy of music at the 
Paris Conservatoire (1875-77 ), and then for throe 
years at the Royal Academy or Music, London, and 
wrote the operas Esmeralda ( 1883) ami Nadcshita 
(1885), tho cantata Sun-viorskipncrs (1881), and 
many songs. He committed emoldo 22d March 
1802. 

Thomas, George IIenry, an American 
general, war born iu Virginia in 1810, graduated 
at AVoftt Point and entered the artillery in 1840, 
gained a brevet for gallantry against the Indians 
ill Florida in 1841, and two others at Monterey 
and Iluana ViBtft in 1840-47, and in 1856-00 sorveil 
in Toxns an a major of onvnlry. In 1801 lie was 
appointed brigadier-general of volunteer a, and sent 
to Kentucky to turn haokwoodsmen Into soldiers; 
and with them in January 1802 ho won the battlo 
of Hill Springs. Ho was raised to major-genoval 
in April, and in October reccivod the command of 
8vo divisions, forming the contra of liosecrons' 
army, with which ho saved the battle of Stone 
River (BOO Murfrkesdojiough) ) and at Cliioka- 
mauga (q.v.) again it was the centre that stood 
linn, and rendered the viotovy a barren one for the 
Confederates. In Ootobor 1803 Thom oh was given 
the command of the Army of the Cumberland, and 
in November led it to the capture of Mission 
Itidgo. In 1804 bo commanded the centre in 
Shorman’s advance on Atlanta, anil then was sent 
to oppoBQ Hood in Tennessee; and there in Decem¬ 
ber, with troopn that ho hod had to reorganise, he 
won the battlo of Nashville, ami destroyed the 
Innt coiiRidomblo Confederate army in the south¬ 
west. For this ho was appointed inajor-goneial 
in tho United States army, and received the 
thanks of congress. He afterwards woe in com¬ 
mand of the military division of tho Pacific, and 
died at San Francisco, 28bh March 1870,, Thomas 
was of a nature kindly, gentle, and singularly 
modest, of unswerving loyalty, and of sterling 
integrity j a soldier trained in noarly every ami or 
the servico, ho won alul hold without an effort the 
confidence of all who served under him. There is 


a bronze equestrian etatne at Washington, See 

tho Lifo by Van Homo (New York, 1882). 
Thomas A Rocket. Seo Beoket. 

Thomas A Kcmpis. See Kejipis. 

Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas. 
Tliomas'Gllclirlst Process. See Steel. 

Thoinasltes. See CinnsTADELPniANS. 

Thomaalus, CnnrSTiAN, a German philosopher 
and jurist, was bom at Leipzig, 1st January 1066, 
studied at Frankfort-on-tho-Udcr (1075-70), and 
returning to his native town commenced to lecture 
on law in a Btyle perfectly free from tho pedantry 
of the schools. In 1087, to the astonlBhmont of Ins 
Latin-Hpoaklng colleagues, lie adopted the German 
language as the vehicle of his expositions, published 
his programme for the following year in the soma 
tongue, and commenced an unconventional monthly 
journal. But this work and hie advanced views 
on theological subjects excited so much opposition 
that ho was forced to leave Leipzig, and went first 
to Berlin, and afterwards (1000) to Hallo, where, 
under the patronage of the Brandenburg court, his 
lectures wore the menns of establishing!a univer¬ 
sity, since famous. In this university xlionuudua 
became professor of Jurisprudence, and here he 
died, 23d September 1728. It is to Ills credit that 
ho broke away completely from traditional pedan¬ 
try and medwtrvxd terminology, and introduced 
liettor methods Into tlia scientific treatment of 
various departments of Btudy • and ho honourably 
signalised himself ns a courageous opponent of trial 
for witchcraft find tlio ubo of torture. The clmr- 
act eristic features of liis mode of thought are con¬ 
tained in hiH Gcdanken und Erinnerungcn (8 vole. 
Ilnllo, 1723-20) and In his Qcschichlc atr Wcishcit 
und Thorheit (1608). His specialty was interna¬ 
tional law {jus natural e) arid othics, Bee works 
on him by union (1805) .Hamburg (1805), AVagner 
(1872), and Nioolodini (Berlin, 1887). 

Tliomns the Rhymer, a name given to the 
oarlicat poet of Scotland. The histoiy of his life 
and writings Is Involved in much obscurity j but 
it la generally believed that Thonuu Rymour of 
Erollcfoune was the person whoso poems end pro¬ 
phecies wore extensively known among tho peopJo 
of Scotland at an early poriod. Tho Rhymer 
derived Ills territorial appellation from the village 
af Evclldoune (now Earls tan), in tuo county of 
Berwick. The time of his birth is unkriown ; but 
ho appears to have reached the height of Mb reputa¬ 
tion in 1280, whoit lie ia said to have predicted tho 
death of Alexander III. (q.v.), oh recorded in 
Bower’s continuation of the ScQtiefo'onicon* T)io 
Earl of Dunbar, having questioned the Rhymer as 
to what kind of weather was to bo on tlio morrow. 
war Answered that on that day before noon should 
bo tlio greatest storm of wind that over was heard 
in Scotland, Next day towards noon, the weather 
being calm, Dunbar expressed a doubt aa to the 
truth of tho prediction, when tho Rhymor said t 
'It is not noon yet;^and immediately thereafter 
a messenger arrived with tho tidings of the king's 
accidental death at Klnghom on tlio previous 
evening. From this and other prophecies tho 
Rhymer lieoame popularly known us 1 True Thomas,' 
anu was believed to have derived Mb skill from 
Ills intercourse with tho Queen of Fairyland. The 
legend bartra that ho was carried off to Faiiylnnd, 
and after throo years 1 residence there was permitted 
to revisit the earth, bnt still remaining txmnd to 
return to his royal mistress when she should 
Intimate her pleasure. Accordingly, one day, when 
a hart and hind were Boon poolng tlio street of tho 
village, the Rhymer instantly rose and followed 
them to the forest, hovot to return. (Compare the 
myth of TanniUuser.) 
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passed through the Mosul country, vhdtcd Mount 
Ken in, Lukes Noivaslm mid Baiingo, and Mount 
Ligonyi. In the sendee of the National African 
Company lie made on eminently successful journey 
on the Niger and to Sokoto, the result of which 
was a great extension of British influence. For 
the Geographical Society ho explored aouthorn 
Morocco; in 1888 he made another journey in 
South Africa for a company. Among his works 
are To the Central African. Lakes and Back (1881); 
Through Masai Land (1885); Ulu t an African 
Romance (with a collaborator, 1888); Tmvcls in 
the Allas < 1880); and Lifo of Mungo Park (1801). 

Thomson, William, Archbishop of York, wns 
born lltli February 1810, and studied at Shrews- 
buiy and Queen's College, Oxford. After holding 
various cures and acting as college tutor, lie was In 
1843 eleoted provost of his oofiege, In 1801 he 
became Bishop of Gloucester ana Bristol, and in 
1862 Archbishop of York. The best known of the 
works of thiB judicious and liberal-minded prolate 
is Ills Outline qfthe Laws of Thought (1848), which 
was followed by several collections of sermons and 
papers. He died on Christmas Day I860. Seo the 
Quarterly Review for April 1802, ; 

Thomson, William (Lord Kelvin), one of the 
most brilliant natural pliilonowhere of the 10th 
century, was horn in Belfast in June 1824. At 
Cambridge he highly distinguished himself as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate days. 
He wns second wrangler and firet Bini tli'e prize¬ 
man of 1845, and shortly after was elected to a 
fellowship in St Peter’s College. In 1840 he 
became professor of Natural Philosophy In tlio 
university of Glasgow, where bis father nod been 

{ >rofcssor of mathematics. All his numerous writings 
mve the stamp of originality in a marked degree. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of liu earlier papers, 
published in 1842, is the one in which ho solves 
by an analogy derived from the conduction of heat 
important problems in electrostatics. To him also 
we owe the solution of the problem of the trans¬ 
mission of electric currents in submarine cables. 
It whs In tills connection that ho first came 
prominently before tho public, for it wns largely 
through his ralincd researches that the Atlantic 
cable was bo soon a realised idea. On tho successful 
completion of the cable in 1806 ho was knighted. 
In 1892 he was created a peer with the title af 
Lord Kelvin. As an inventor of accurate and 
delicate scientific instruments Lord Kelvin is facile 
prinetps. His electrometers of various design— 
absolute, portable, quadrant, &c.—embody the per¬ 
fection of mechanical and geometrical adjustment. 
More recently ho has constructed ampere-motors, 
volt-meters, ami watt-meters, suitable alike for 
the electrical workshop and laboratory. His 
Bounding apparatus ana Compass (q.v.) have been 
adopted by the Admiralty find the principal mercan¬ 
tile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin boa done 
incomparable work. Specially may be mentioned 
his thermodynamic researches from 1848 onwards, 
Including the doctrine of the dissipation or degra¬ 
dation or Energy (fl.v.); Ids magnetic and electric 
discoveries, including general theorems of great 
value and the beautiful method of electric images, 
which has proved such a power in all similar in¬ 
vestigations ; and his work in hydrodynamics, more 
especially In wave-motion and in vortex-motion. 
Basing upon tho phenomena of gyroBtatio motion 
(see GVaoscortfl) he lms imagined a kinetic theory 
of inertia, of high interest; and his dynamical 
theory of dispersion, and indeed all his views on 
the nature of the Ether (q.v.) are full of suggestive- 
ncss. In 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2d ed. 1884): 
aiul his other papers have been similarly published 


under the title Mathematical and Physical Papers 
(veils. i.~iif. 1882-90), besides two volumes of 
popular lectures (1800-02). Ho is joint author with 
Professor Taifc of A Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
(vol. 1. 1807; 2d ed. in two parts, 1870), a work 
wliioli, though never completed, lias hail an incal¬ 
culable lull nonce on the progress of physical scionce. 
Ha was president of the British Association (1871K 
twioo president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1887-00), and then president of the Royal Society 
of London. He has been awarded tho Royal and 
Copley Medals of London and the Keith Prize ami 
the Jubilee Medal of Edinburgh, and is a member 
of the Institute of Fmnce. 

James Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S., elder brother of 
Lord Kelvin, succeeded Ran kino in 1872 as pro¬ 
fessor of Engineering In tho uulvomlty of Glasgow. 
Ho retired in I860, ami died May 8, 1802. IIo 
was an authority on hydraulics, and Invented the 
inward How vortex turbine. In puro science ho 
is best known as the discoverer of tho effect of 
pressure upon the freezing-point of water. His 
various papers on olastlo fatigue, on under-currents, 
on trade-wimls, and other subjects arc all marked 
by a distinct originality of treatment. 

TIior« the god of tbundor, was tho son of Odin 
and Earth (Yttrd); bis wife was Slf. His palace, 
supported on 540 Pinal's, was called Thrudvang. 
Thunder was caused by the rolling of his chariot. 
He was in tho vigour of youth, had a rod heard, 
and was the strongest of all gods and men j tho 
gods even onllcd in his assistance when they wore 
in straits, Ho was in particular a terror to tho 
Giants (q.v.}, with whom he was perpetually at 
strife, ami whom lie struck down with Ids hammer 
Mjolner, which had the property of returning to his 
hand after being hurled. Tho name of Thor was 
wide-spread ; the Anglo-Saxons worshipped him as 
Thunar, tho High Germans as Donar. As ratio 
force is the predominating element in Tliov, the 
humorous element of tho Scandinavian liellof 
attaches to him. Thus the giants often blinded 
Mm by magic, and made fun ol Mm ; yet he always 
shows Ms uxtraordlnary strength in tlioao cases, 
and in the long run his opponents are invariably 
overcome by the hammer. Thursday la ao called 
from Thor; anil tho name survivoa in numerous 
names of places (Thunderflcld in Surrey j Thumlcra- 
loy in Essex; Thurso), and alao in personal 
names (Thorbum; in Scand. ThorbiUm, ‘son of 
Thor 1 ). See Scandinavian Mythology. 

Thoracic Duct. See Lymphatics. 
Thorax* See Chest. 

Thoreau, Heniiy David, a Now England 
author, born in Concord, Massachusetts, July 12, 
1817, and died there May 0, 1802, copyright iron in v a 
Concord is a pretty rural village hy J. u. jjppiuwu 
about 20 miles N\V. of Boston, Company, 
and is noted ns having been tho homo of Emerson, 
the Alcotts, Hawthorne, and Thoreau, the latter, 
however, being the only one of the group born 
there. Thoreau’s fathor, John Thoreau, was of 
French extraction. Ho was a niorahaut in Boston, 
and finally a lead-pencil maker in a small way in 
Concord, whero ho died in 1850. He ia described 
os a small, deaf, and unobtrusive man, plainly 
clad, anil minding his own business; vory much in 
contrast with hu wife, who was not amall, nor 
unobtrusive, and who did not always succeed in 
confining her attention to hor own business. Henry 
was the third of four children—John, Helon, Henry, 
and Sophia—all people of character and mark. 
1 To meet one of the Thor cans,’ nays Mr Sanborn, 
the biographer of Henry, ‘was not tho same aa to 
oncountcr any other person who might cross your 

S abli.* Hoien and John were both teachers, anil 
led comparatively young, Helen was evidently a 
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theology for letters, he removed to London 
provided with little money but much manu- 
script. Where and how he lived at drat is not 
quite dear, but in 1720 he began with Winter the 
publication o! his poem on the Seasons. The copy¬ 
right brought him only three guineas, hut Lord 
Wilmington, to whom lb was dedicated, fulfilled the 
expected duty of a patron by presenting him with 
twenty guineas. The pieco was immediately suc¬ 
cessful, and Thomson's place as a poet was assured. 
Summer and Spring followed in the next two years, 

’ Tho second of these Is inscribed to the Conn toss of 
Hartford, who invited tho author to her country- 
seat * to hear her verses and OBsist her studios.’ 
Johnson records that 4 he took more delight In car¬ 
ousing with Lord Hertford and life friends/and that 
the lady was in consequence exceedingly Indigo ant. 
In 1730 Autumn completed the Seasons. Ft was 
published with JjIs oolJcctcd works, which now 
Included a Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Ncivlon, 
and Britannia (1727), a tirade against Spain's 
interference with English commerce, and a eulogy 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, then In opposition to 
the court. In 1729 his tragedy of Sophonisba was 
produced. Tho audience was numerous And 
splendid, but r nobody was much affected/ One 
luckless Uuo, f O Sophonisba, Sophonisba 0/ is 
still rememWod for the famous parody, 1 0 Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson 0, winch, repeated 
by ovorybody, killed what little life there was in 
the piece. His othor tragedies were Agamemnon 
(1733), Edward and Eleonora (1730), Towered and 
Sitfismunda (1745, in which Garriok and Mra 
Cibber played the principal parte), and Coriolanus 
(produced after his death to pay his debts and aid 
ins Bisters). In 1731 Thomson was chosen to 
accompany Charles Talbot, son of Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, on the conventional continental tour, 
then a ncoossary part of the education of a 

S uiar of quality. The travellers visited 
a, Switzerland, and Italy, and something 
at^ least of the Improvement in the poet’e later 
work may be ascribed to tho fresh impressions 
received on this delightful journey. On Ins return 
Lord Talbot gave him the sinecure office of Sec¬ 
retary of Briefs, but first the eon and then tho 
father died, and n new favourite got the appoint¬ 
ment. He was not long destitute. The poem of 
Liberty (1732), inspired by his travels, was dedi¬ 
cated to the Prince of Wales, who was inducod by 
Lyttleton to see Thomson. Tho result of the 
interview was a pension of £100 a year. He after¬ 
wards obtained the appointment of survey or* general 
of tho Leeward Islands. A deputy did what work 
there was to be dono, and Thomson pocketed £300 
a year. In 1740 tho Masque qf Alfred wan pro¬ 
duced at ClifTden before the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. It contains the song Buie Britannia , still, 
for want of a better, the popular patriotic ode. 
Thomson's last years were spent at Richmond, 
where English scenery is seen at its best. Here 
ho flubbed his finest work, The Castle of Indolence* 
It was published May 1748. He died on 27th 
August following. As a man he was kindly, enHy, 

S ay, indolont, and of a Tare modesty. No wonder 
o was universally popular. Stanza lxvlli. Canto 
1 (‘written by a friend of the author 1 —Lord 
Lyttleton) of his last work pictures him ns ‘more 
fab than bard beseems/ as ‘ void of envy, guile, aud 
lust of gain, 1 os all 

Tho world forsaking with e calm disdain, 

Haro laughed he careless tn Ills oaay seat; 

Hera quaff'd onolrclqd with the Joyous train, 

Oft momllSlnfl sage: his ditty sweob, 

£fu toadied much co .untie, nor cared to repeat, 

Thomson's poems bear traces of minute and accur¬ 
ate observations of nature at first hand, His im¬ 
pressions were received early, for It is tho tub tie 


rights and sounds of the Border that are most 
prominent in bis versa He was nob without a 
quaint if sometimes coarse humour. He lias long 
passages of pleasing melody, though the exquisite 
note in his description of the Hebrides, * placed far 
amid the melancholy main/ is but rarely heard. 
His thought is usually conventional and common¬ 
place, No real foellng pulsates through his verse. 
Ho is verbose and stragglmg boyond enduranee. His 
best work is professedly based on and full of echoes 
of Spcusor; but that only reminds us how far the 
Castle qf Indolence is below the Faeru Queen . 
When Lyttleton said lie wrote ‘no line which dying 
he could wish to blot/ he spoko of him us a 
moralist, not os an artist. Thera are lUimorous 
editions of Thomson, Brief Lives are extant by 
his contemporaries J. Murdoch and Dr Jolinson, 
later ones l>y GilfUlnn and W. II. Rossetti. A 
selection, edited by J. Logic Robertson, is included 
in the Clarendon Press publications (Oxford, 1891). 

Thomson, James, the poet of despair, was 
born a sailor’s son at Port-Glasgow on the Clyde, 
23d November 1834, and educated in an orphan 
asylum, where he was trained for sendee as an 
army schoolmaster i but through his friend Brad- 
laugh (q.v.) ho became from 1860 onwardu a con¬ 
tributor to the National Bqformer, in which many 
of his sombre, powerful, and sonorous poems— 
including ‘The City of Dreadful Night' (1874)— 
first appeared. In 1862 he became a lawyer's 
clerk j no went to America as a mining agent \ 
was war-correspondent with the Carllsts j anafrom 
1876 to tho end of his life depended foT livelihood 
largoly on contributions to a monthly published 
by a tobacconist Ann. Afflicted in body and pro¬ 
foundly gloomy in mind, lie suffered sorely from 
the seductions both of narcotics and stimulants; 
and lio died in the University Col lego Hospital, 
3d June 1882. The Cxi]/ of Dreadful Ninhi and 
Other Poems woe published os a book in 1880. 
praiaed by the critics and read by the public; and 
wafl followed by Vane's Story % Essays and Phan¬ 
tasies , A Voice from the Nile (1884, with memoir 
by Bertram Dobell), and Shelley , a Poem (1835). 
Thomson's pessimism was Hot academic, but the 
only too real and dark despair of a morbidly 
gloomy sonl; his monotonously melonoholy versos, 
not seldom tediously verbose, are occasionally varied 
by a burst of sarcasm or a brief dash of preter¬ 
natural brightness. See H, S. Salt's L(fe of James 
Thomson, ‘B.F/(1880). 

Thom soil, Joiin, minister of Buddings ton and 
landscape-painter, was bom Ut September 1778 at 
Dailly in Ayrshire, and, in spite of life wfehes to 
be an artist, was trained to follow the eaored pro¬ 
fession of his father and grandfather. He com¬ 
pleted his theological studies in Edinburgh, taking 
Homo lessons, however, from Nasmyth, the painter, 
and in 1800 became his father's successor at Dailly. 
Honoe in 1805 he was transferred to the paifelt of 
Diuldingaton near Edinburgh, whero, along with 
tho faithful performances of parochial duties, he 
found time to paint tho largo series of landscapes 
in virtue of which lie ranks amongst the best, as 
he was tho flret of Scottish landscapists. Hfe style, 
though characlerfetio, refleote the Influence of tho 
Du tali, French, and Italian schools. He died 27tU 
Ootobor 1840. 

Thomson, Joseph, traveller, was born at 
Thoralilll In Dumfriesshire in 1858, studied at 
Edinburgh University, and went a» geologist with 
the Royal Geographical Society's expedition to 
Lake Tanganyika under Keith Johnston. In 1878. 
On the death of hfe chfof on the coast (1879 b 
Thomson took the command of the expedition, and' 
carried it out with great success, Pub at the head 
of 'another expedition of,the soalety in 1882, he 
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Asia ami of Africa. Tlio Thugs (n, v.) of India em¬ 
ployed it in order to stupefy their victims, or, In 
other cases, to poison them outright. From its 
seeds, along with opium, hemp, and certain spices, 
a strong intoxicating substance is prepared, 
which the Mohammedans of India use in ornor to 
produce in themselves an indescribable joyful ness 
and extremely pleasurable feeling for a short time j 


like crooked spinos, each with an oval bony hose. 
A few strong spines may also occur on the ventral 
surface, especially in tho female. In the male tlio 
teeth arc pointed. In the female flat. The thorn- 
hack Jb used ns food, particularly in autumn and 
Winter, but is most abundantly captured iu spring 
and summer, when it approaches tho shore to 
deposit its eggs* 



Common Timm-apple ( Datura\ stramonium ): 
a, ripe fruit. 


but tho \m of it destroys the constitution. J?. 
talnla, another Indian species, has similar pro¬ 
perties, and is very energetic. D, sangmnea, tlio 
red tiiom-applo of Peru, is used hy the Indians to 
prepare a very powerful narcotic drink called 
tonffat which BtupchcB when very diluted, and 
whan strong brings on maniacal excitement. The 
beautiful 1), fitstuom has itowars externally of a 
violet colour, and white within, and is cultivated 
as on ornamental plant, especially a variety with 
what are called double ilowure, which consist 
mtlior of two corollas, one within tho other. jD. 
arlorea, a native of Pom and Colombia, lifts begun 
to he also very generally cultivated in flower- 
gArdene in Europe. It lias very splendid pon- 
uuloufl white flowers, 0 to 13 inches long, which 
dilutee a sweet smell in the evening and at night. 

Tliomback [Rttia clavata), a species of ray or 
ekiito, common on most parts of the British coast. 
It attains a large Size ; tho snout ov fron to-nasal 

■v ' 



Thombaok (Zfafa clavata). 


process is short, and the 
Hie upper surface is biwi 
under Binface white. The 
with minute sharp scale 1 *, 


form is nearly rliomhio, 
i, with lighter snots, the 
) upper surface is rough 
and has numerous nail- 


Tliornbnry, Gkohoe Walter, was horn in 
London, asoUmtovV eon, in 1828, and, after study¬ 
ing art for a while, at seventeen began writing for 
the Bristol Journal. lie Boon settled in London, 
and published between twenty and thirty hovoIb, 
hooks of travel, and other works, among them tho 
fiery Songs of the Cavaliers and llovndheads (1857), 
As the Oroic flies (18(H) hXj/b of Turner (18(11), 
Historical and Legendary Ballads (1875), and voIb. 
1. and li. of Old and New London (completed hv 
E. Wolford,.1872-78). He died llfch Juno 1876. 

Thornhill* a town in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, 14 mile fi. of Dewsbury, with au old church. 
Pop. (1881) 8848; (1891) OflOO. 

Thornhill, Sir James (1070-1784), historical 
painter mul sergeant-pain tor to Queen A lino, 
decorated the dome of St Paul's, executed paint¬ 
ings for Blenheim, parts of Hampton Court, and 
Greenwich Hospital. Of ills easel-pictures the 
best known is the view of tho Honso of Commons 
in 1730; and he executed a fow nor traits, snmo 
etchings, and good copies of Raphael's cartoons. 
He founded a successful drawing-school, his most 
famous pnnil being Hogarth, Ills future son-in-law. 
Knighted by George I. in 1716, ho satin parliament 
as member for his native borough of Mclcombo 
Regis. 

Thorns, or Spines, are hard, pointed, woody 
structures. They are motamorphosod Igrvor or 
pavte of leave*, as is shown hy their position on 

E lunta; for intend buds occur in their axils—i.o, 

1 the angle mode by them with the inter no (lea 
(ports of stem) al>ovo their insertions, which is 
one of the characteristics of loaves. In the Bar- 
berry the compound spines are entire metamor¬ 
phosed loaves; in JRobmta pacndacaeiit tho spinca 
are mctainorpliosod stipules, imrts of tho leaf- 
sheathes; in many species of Camgann and Astra¬ 
galus they are pointed persistent petioles (leaf¬ 
stalks). The thorns of tlio Blackthorn and haw¬ 
thorn are pointed branches; In tho Furze (whfn) 
they are both pointed leavos and stems. Tlioy 
are to ho distinguished from Prickles (q.v.j, widen 
are merely pointed projections of the epidermis, 
and are therefore to ho compared with hairs and 
sun ace-glands. Spines, and prickles also, lend to 
disappear from plants under cultivation—i.e. from 
plants tlmfc are growing luxuriantly; and con¬ 
versely, they tend to Increase in plants growing 
in unfavourable conditions. Those and other 
faots have led to the theory that spines iu general 
are an expression of the 4 ebbing vitality of a 
species,' and not, as is usually thought the result 
of a process of natural selection which lias caused 
them to be evolved as protections against innm- 
nmls. But this thorny has been severely criticised 
by Mr A. R. Wallace in his Darwinism, who 
arguos that spinous plants aro vigorous ami havo 
an extensive range; and, further, that they aro 
very rare or entirely absent from those districts, 
ocoanio islands for instance, whore there aro few 
or no mammals, which is what tho theory of their 
selection as protective organs would load ouq to 
expect j and genera which have many spinous 
species in other countries have no such repre¬ 
sentatives in oceanic islands, 

Tliornycroft, Hamo, R.A., naulptor, wan horn 
In London, 0 tlt March 18(50, ami studied at tho 
Royal Academy schools. 4 Artemis 1 (1880) was 
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line nature. It was part of her earnings as teacher 
that helped to pay Henry’s expenses at Harvard 
College, where lie was graduated In 1887. 

Henry did not distinguish himself in college. In 
his senior year he is said to have ' lost rank with 
Ills instructors by his indifference to the ordinary 
college motives for study/ After graduating he 
became a tone her, and was for a time employed in 
the academy at Concord where ho had been a pupil. 
He seeniB to have begun his career as a lccturor 
when about twenty ►one yearn of age, Jhnt appear¬ 
ing before the lyceum of his native village. Ho 
soon gave up teaching, and joined his father in 
making lead-pencils. But to this employment he 
did not stick. Having mastered the art, Emerson 
says, he had no further interest In it. He probably 
began his walks and studies of nature as the serious 
occupation of his life about this time—l.e. in 
18,98 or 18,90. In August 18.99 he made his voyage 
down the Concord and Merrimae rivers in com¬ 
pany with his brother John. Out of this voyage 
came his first book, A Week on the Concord*and 
Merrimae Fivers, published ten years later. The 
Week in a collection of essays on religious literature 
and philosophical themes, tied together by a slight 
thread of travel Thorean early made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Emcraon, and in 1641-4.9 was a member 
of hia household, having charge of the garden 
and doing other work for his friend. When 
Emerson made his visit to England in 1847, 
Thoreau again lived with the Emerson family. In 
1845 Thoreau borrowed Air Alcott's axe, and went 
and built himself a shanty in the woods by 
Walden Pond on land owned by Mr Emerson, He 
wont there, ho said, for seclusion and solitude that 
hp might the better study nature and become 
acquainted with himself. Here he seems to have 
written much of the Week, his essay on Carlyle, 
and many others of his papers. While here he 
demonstrated to hinwolf that a man can support 
himself on less than $100 per year and Ii&yq two* 
thints of hia time to himself, He spent nearly two 
yean* at Walden, He Bays i 1 1 left the woods for 
as good a reason as I went there. 1 Out of his 
experience has come his moBt popular book, 
Walden, or Life in the Wootls (1864), one of the 
freshost and most stimulating books in American 
literature. 

After the Walden episode he supported himself 
in various ways, bucIi os a job hero and there 
at whitewashing, gardening, fence-building, and 
land-surveying. He also had a call to Tcetura 
now «ml then, and ho wrote for the an riant 
magazines. He made three trlpB to the Maine 
woods in 1840, 1853, and in 1607* where he saw and 
studied the moose and Indians. His papers which 
wore the outcome of these trips were published in 
book form after bis death (1864), and npxfc to 
Walden form his most valuable and interesting 
volume, In I860 he made a trip to Canada with 
Ills friend Ellery Charming, out of which trip 
came his posthumous volume, A Yankee in Canada 
(180(1). Thoreau began to keep a dally journal 
of his walks and observations in 1836. These 
journals swelled to thirty volumes before he dial, 
and are a complete record of what ho saw and 
what he thought. They seem to have been written 
and revised with great care, and are rich In fine 
thoughts, graphic descriptions, and fresh natural 
history notes. Since his death three volumes have 
been published from them: Early Spring in 
Massachusetts (1881), Summer (1884), and muter 

m , Thoreau died of consumption, sitting up 
on a morning in early M&y, and ns gently 
as if going to Bleep. Since Ills death, beside the 
volumes already named, there have boon published 
from Ills lectures and magazine artioles Excursions 
in Field and Forest, with a biographical sketch 


by Emerson (1803), and Cape Coil (1806), In 1806 
a volume of bis letters was published under the 
title of Letters to Various Persons, which also 
Included nine of his poems. Thoreau wrote a good 
many poems, but destroyed most of them on tho 
advice of Emerson. His poetry was muah more 
Emersonian than his prose. Ho was early brought 
under Emerson’s influence, and in both hia manners 
and his habit of mind that influence was marked. 
Yot hfa writings are crisp and tonic, and in the 
litomturoof New England perhaps rank second in 
importance to tliofic of his illustrious neighbour and 
friend. See Lives by H. A. Page, F. B. Sanborn 
(1882), H.& Salt (1800). 

Thorium (sym. Th, equlv. 231’0) is a rare 
metal resembling ahtminmm, but taking fire below 
a red heat, and burning with great brilliancy. 
Tharia, ThOp the oxide, is remarkable for its high 
specific gravity. 02. Thorium was discovered in 
J829 by Berzelius in an earth to which he had 
given the name Thoria, and which occurs in a rare 
black Norwegian mineral termed Thorite. None 
of tho compounds of thte metal are of any practical 
importance. 

Thorn. See Thorns, Hawthorn, Sloe, 
Buckthorn. 

Tliorn (Pol. JVwwh), a strongly-fortified town 
in tho province of AVest Prussia, on the right bank 
of the Vistula (here Bpanned by a viaduct 1100 
yards long), 31 miles by rail ESE. of Bromberg. 
Founded by the Ton tonic order in 1231, and a 
membor of the Hanseatic League, Thorn contains 
a town-hall and a number of other buildings re¬ 
markable for their beautiful cables and interiors; 
became a Polish town in 1464 1 and was annexed 
to Prussia in 1703, and again finally in 1816, It 
became an important fortified stronghold in the 
17th century; was five times besieged between 
1620 and 1813; and since 1878 has been made a 
fortress of the first rank by Prussia* tho old forti¬ 
fications being removed, and a series of detached 
forte built. Copernicus was a native; and a 
colossal bronze statue of him was erected In 1853. 
An activo trad a in com and timber Is carried bn. 
Pop. (1800 ) 20,712, of whom two-lift ha are German 
Protestants, tho remainder mainly Polish Catholics, 
with 1200 Jews.—T he Conference of Thorn* 
an effort to explain away the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants, with a view to reunion, 
was originated by Ladlslaus IV. of Poland. It 
met 28tli August 1046,' soon lapsed Into disputa¬ 
tion and controversy, ami broke up without result, 
2lst November 1046. 

Thorn-apple [Datura), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Sohumcea?, having a tubular 
live-oioffc calyx, a largo funnel-shaped iive-lobcd 
corolla, a two-lamInated stigma, and au imperfectly 
four-cel led, prickly, or unarmed capsule. The 
epecios of this genus are annual herbaceous plants, 
rarely shrubs or trees j they are in general nar¬ 
cotic, oiid prodnottvo of wild excitement or de¬ 
lirium. Tlie common Thorn-apple, or Stramonium 
(A stramonium-), is on annual plant, with smooth 
atom and leaves, white flowej*, and erect prickly 
capsules, a native of the East Indies, but now often 
met with In Europe, as also in Asia, the nprth of 
Africa, and Norlli America. It contain* a peculiar 
alkaloid, Datwine, which Is practically identical 
in its action with atropine, The leaves and needs 
are employed in medicine (see Asthma). The 
dried leaves have a faintly narcotic smell, and an 
unpleasant bitter taste j tlio seeds, which are of a 
black colour, are still more poisonous, A variety 
with pals violet (lowers amt purplish violet stem 
is frequently cultivated in gardens as an orna¬ 
mental plant. Still more narcotic Is tlio Soft-li aired 
Thorn-apple [D, mtel) , a native of the south pf 
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place, B, it to alleged, may, U ft mweeptlble person, 
be guitlod to tho place so as to discover the object 
hid without Miy assistance from A. othor than 
being permitted to hold the back of his (Bs) 
hand on A’s forehead. Tlie believing explanation 
i* that thought-force, nomnu energy, or tho like 
passes in a perfectly natural but asyefc unexplained 
manner through As forehead Into B's hand, and so 
to B*s mind. Tlio unbelieving thoory is that A 
inevitably, but quite unconsciously^connmimoatCB 
a succession of slight hut 011 Indent _ muscular 
indications to B, which B Instinotivoly follows 
without being aware of thorn aovemlly. Entliu* 
siftfita have sought to include thought-reading in tho 
sphere of spiritualism; see the Proteedtngs qf the 

PfHtf'hjrrtl JlpjtPJtrch, AlflXlA 

forwards over it, so as to tread tlie grain out; hut, 
as this damaged part of tlie grain, it was partially 
superseded by the thrashing sledge, a heavy frnmo 
mounted on three rollers, which was dragged over 
tho heaps of sheaves. Similar methods of thrash¬ 
ing were employed by tlie Greeks and Jtonmus— 
fcho stick, the treading by men or homes, and tho 
thrashing-slcdoo being found in common use among 
them. The primitive Implement in northern Europe 
was the stick, and an improved modification of it, 
tho flail (two sticks loosely fastened together at ono 
cml by stout thongs), has not yet disappeared. 

Various attempts were made to supersede tho 
flail by a machine, but with llttlo success, till 
1787, when Andrew Melkle, an ingenious Scotch 
mechanic, produced a thrashing-mill so perfect that 


TllOlirOlitt ft town in tho Belgian province o! 
West Flanders, 11 wiles SW. of Bruges. Of great 
commercial importance ill tlie middle cigca, it now 
manufactures linens and hats. Pop. 6072. 
Thousand Islands* See St Lawrence. 

Thrace* a natno used by the ancients some- 
what vnguely for a largo region to the wc«t of the 
Euxine (Black Sea) so as to include the whole 


country between the Later ami the Hcemus 
(Balkans) became the province of Mmsia 
(mad. Bulgaria); so that the provinca of 
Thracia was the remaining district be¬ 
tween the Hremna and the Propontis, and 
from tlie Nestus River (mod. Kavasw) to 


nionntaln-Bystom; the chief river woe the 
Ifebrus (Moritza); great part of the area 
was occupied by forest Who the aucicnt 
Thracians were has been much disputed ; 
tliolr language 1ms perished utterly ; hut 
there seems no doubt that tliey were a branch of 
the Indo-European stock, and kinsmen, more or 
lew remote, of the Greeks, though they wore 
regarded by the Greeks ns barbarians. Thrace 
never constituted one powerful monarchy, though 
at times the kings of one or other of the Thracian 
clans extended his power over great part of the 
country, bo ab to be formidable to the Athenian 
colonists or to the Macedonian monarche, The 
accepted Roman suzerainty long remained hall 
independent j but under Vespasian Thrace became 
a province of the empire, and its people bocame 
Romanised so entirely that it scorns not improb¬ 
able the Thracian provincials were the direct 
ancestors of the VInclis, speaking Roumanian, 
who are still numerous south or the Danube. 
Goths and IIunB overran the country; Bulgarians 
occupied the north ; and since the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks the fortunes of Thrace 
have been largely bound up with those of that city. 
Latterly the northern part of Thraco bos become 
the province of Eastern Roumelia (see Bulgaria), 
while the remainder is still an integral part of tlie 
Ottoman empire. 

Tkrale. See Piozzi. 

Thrashing hi the separating of the grain or 
seeds of plants from tlie straw. Tlie earliest 
method was doubtless the beating out of the grain 
from tlie earn with a atiok. An improvement; on 
this was tlie practice of the ancient Egyptians and 
Israelites of spreading out the loosened sheaves of 
grain on a circular piece of haul ground 50 to 100 
feet in diameter, amt driving oxen backward* anil 



a rapidly revolving drum or cylinder, C, having 
four beaters. D, D, D, D, or spam of wood armed 
with iron placed along its surface parallel to Us 
axle; and these beaters, striking the heads as they 
are proGmded from between the rollers, do Inch tho 
seeds and husks. Grain anil straw then pass to¬ 
gether over tho cylinder, tlie former falling through 
the wire-work, 1% l f , while the straw is carried for¬ 
ward by tho circular mkes, G, H, and, being by 
them thoroughly tossed and separated from tho 
grain and chad, in ejected at K. Tho grain which 
has fallen through the wire-work is received into ft 
winnowrog-maehiue, whore it is cleansed from 
chuff, &c., and then is either discharged upon the 
barn-floor or. as is the case with tho most im- 

I irovcd machines, is raised by a sories of buckets 
ixed on an endless web, anti again winnowed, to 


tho awnB aro removed i hut the rest or the process 
is the same as above. 

The earlier alterations upon MeiJcle’s invention i 
were chiefly confined to modifications of the drum; 
such as diminishing the distance between tho drum 
ami its cover, E, E, increasing tho number of the 
beaters, ami accelerating tho speed of tlio drum. 
Tlie speed of the thrashing-machine was next in¬ 
creased, while appliances were attached by means 
of which at the one operation the grain was 
thrashed, dressed ready for markot, elevated to 
tho granary, and perhaps even sacked, the straw 
being carried on endless webs to any given iiarb 
of the straw bam. 
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his Hist success; others were 'Teucor* (1881), 'Tho 
Mower' (1884), and the portrait statues of General 
Gordon m Trafalgar Square (1886) and of John 
Bright at Rochdale (1892), 

Thorough Boss means either what has, as 
figured bass, beoix explained at Accompaniment 
—a bass voice-part written at length, with 
numerals written below (or above) it to Indicate 
the oliords of the harmony; or, more Ioosoly, the 
science of harmonic composition. See Harmony, 
COUNTERPOINT. 

Thorne, Benjamin (bom 1782; died at Chis¬ 
wick, 10th Jnly 1870), edited numerous Anglo- 
Saxon texts, and was the author of Northern 
Mythology (3 vols. 1862). 

Thonvftldscn, Beutkl, sculptor, was born at 
sea on the lOtli November 1770. XUs father, an 
Icelander, was on his way to Copenhagen, where 
lie settled os a carver of figure-heads for ships ; 
cud the sou was brought up to the same profession. 
But from his eleventh year the boy attended art 
classes, and in 1793 he gained the first gold medal 
for design at the Aoaaomy of Copenhagen, and 
along with it the privilege of three years 1 residence 
abroad for tho purpose of study. Accordingly, in 
1700 ho sailed for Rome, whose collections kindled 
in him the undying ambition to rovive tho stories 
of sculpture ns pmetised by tho ancient Greeks, 
Prom Canova he had oarly and generous recogni¬ 
tion; and shortly, by tho model for a 'Jason, he 
secured imputation. No purchaser could, how¬ 
ever, ha found for it till, in 1603, just as in hope* 
loss disgust the artist was about to return to 
Copenhagen, lie received from * Anastasius’ Hope 
a commission for its production in marble. Prom 
this timo forward prosperity and fume flowed 
upon him in full tide. In 1810 he returned to 
Denmark, where his reception was triumphal. Ho 
remained at home but a year, aud then returning 
to Romo continued to prosecute Jiis art nsaiduonaly 
up to 1838, when lie agaiu departed, to pass Ins 
remaining years in his own land. Its climate, 
however, proved no longer suitable to him, aim 
tho year 1841 found him ones more at Rome. In 
1844, having revisited Copenhagen to complete 
some of his works there, ho died suddenly In tho 
theatre, of disease of tho heart, on the 24th March. 
All tho works remaining in Ills possession ho he* 
queatliod to his country, to ho preserved in a 
museum bearing his name, for the main ton anco of 
which ho also left tho hulk of Jib fortune, reserv¬ 
ing a bu Melont provision for his natural daughter ; 
and this collection is now ono of tho chief glories of 
Copenhagen. Thorwaldson’e strength lay in classi¬ 
cal and mythological subjects; he imitated with 
wonderful success tho antique conceptions, or even 
may be fairly said to have reproduced classic art. 
His efforts in Christian subjects, even the famous 
' Christ am? tho Twelve Apostles* at Copenhagen, 
are obviously a Icbs spout ancons outcome or Ilia 
genius. Of Ills many works those best known by 
photography and otherwise are tho reliefs ‘ Night' 
and ' Morning . 9 Of tho many busts from fife hand 
those of Byron, now at Cambridge, and CElilou- 
sohlitger are perhaps tho most notable. 

See the Life of Thorwalducn (whose rmmo la in Danish 
spelt Thorvaldsen) by Thiele (3 role. Loip» 1862-66; 
Eng. abridgment by Barnard, 1606); Hammerioh, Thor- 
mwtn und wine Kmst (Gotha, 1870}| EugOno Blon, 
Thormtdwn , ta Vie et ses (Euvrcs (Eng. trana. hy Mrs 
Cashel Hoey, 1874); and Sigurd Muller (Copenhagen, 
1800 cl aeq.J. 

TJiotH, tho Egyptian Hermes or Mercury, tho 
mythical Inventor of the arte and sciences, music 
and astronomy, and especially of speech and hiero¬ 
glyphs or letters, over which tic was supposed to 
preside, Soc Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 236, 


TllOIl (Lat, Thiianus), Jacquiss-Auouste 
de, the most famous historian of his time, 
was bom at Paris in 1833, ( His father and grand¬ 
father had both been presidents of the iiailiament 
of Paris, so that lie inherited connections which 
smoothed bis own way to fume and place. A ftor h ve 
years spent at the university of Paris he continued 
Ida studies at Orleans, and subsequently at Valence 
under tho famous jurist Cujndus. At Valence, 
also, he formed ft friendship, e^uallj' honourable to 
Imtli, with tho younger Bcaligcr. Returning to 
ParLs, he witnessed tho mass aero of St Bartholo¬ 
mew (1672), of which, though a good Catholic, he 
afterwards spoke with the severest reprobation. 
A Journey to Italy ox tended his knowledge and 
j turned his mind still more decidedly to the writing 
of his great history, the plan of which he had 
already conceived. He fma originally chosen the 
church as his profession, and actually became one 
of the oanons of Notio Dame in Paris ; but at the 
instance of his friend*, though against his own 
wish, lie oventnally followed the law. His own 
merit and hie family interest brought him vapid 
promotion i and at the age of thirty-live he 
obtained the reversion of tho office of president 
of the parliament of Paris. During the wars of 
the Longue De Thou stood fast by Henry III., 
though he was fully aware of hie shortcomings as 
a king, and took a prominent part in the intricate 
diplomacy of the time. He stood equally high in 
the opinion of Henry IV., under whom lie acted 
ns keeper of the Royal Library, n post which 
brought him Into contact with the great scholars 
of tho time, tho older Caaaubon among others. 
In affairs of state his most distinguished services 
wore rendered in connection with the Edict of 
Nantes (1698-90), for which his personal diameter 
and tho esteorn in which ho was held by Huguenot 
and Catholic alike eminently fitted him. He 
died at Paris in 1017. 

The great work of De Tliou's life w<u* hie stupen¬ 
dous history of his own time (1643-1807), written 
in Latin, filling four closely-printed folios, and 
comprising 180 books. The appearance in 1604 of 
the first eighteen books brought its author a 
European reputation, and those that followed had 
equal success. His impartial treatment of heretics, 
however, did not find favour at Rome; and much 
to tho chagrin of De Thou, who wa* at heart a 
pious sou of the church, his history was placed on 
the index of prohibited books. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries De Thou was ranked with the 
greatest) historians, and he was universally quoted 
os a master of polltioal wisdom* In England Dr 
Johnson had serious thoughts of translating him; 
Pitt juaid him a special tribute in the House of 
Commons; and the best edition of his history was 
published in London by Samuel Buckley at the 
expense of Dr Meade, and partly under the super¬ 
intendence of the historian Carte. His commen¬ 
taries on his own life and a quantity of Latin verecs 
were De Thou’e other contributions to literature. 

The following are the chief editions of De Thon's 
History—II voa. fiVo, Plana, 1000-14:4 vota. fof.. Flunk- 
fort, 1026 \ French translation, 10 vok 8 vo f Bails, 1740; 
English edition by Samuel Buckloy (7 vok. Lond. 1773). 
For an account of Do Thou’s life, soc Collin son, Life of 
Z'kttanua {land. 3807; chiefly based on De Thoa’s own 
Memoirs) ; and PhilarOto Chasleti, Disemra sur (a Vie et 
la Ouvragts de J.-A, dc Thou (Paris, 1824).- And see 
Stirling-Max well, Miscellaneous Essays (1801). 

Thought-rending* or Mind-reading, a term 
which came up in 18 S 1 to designate the act or art 
of discerning what is passing in another's mind 
by some direct and unexplained method, depend¬ 
ing neither on gesture, facial expression, nor any 
articulate or other voluntary indication. Tims, if 
A 1ms hid a penknife in eoino extremely unlikely 



THREATS 


THROAT 


many of which aie parasitic, wliilo oUicrsara freo- 
The body is unsegmented; there u a well- 
developed cuticle; tlioie is a com pie to alimentary 
canal surrounded anteriorly by a uerve-iing from 
which six nerves mu for wait! and backward. a lie 
sexes are separate, find the life-history to often 
intricate. Several species arc often parasitic in 
man— Ascaris himbrieoidcs, in the small intestine; 
Oxyuris vmnfcnlaris, in tho ciccmn and largo 
intestine] Dochmius duodenalis, in the small in¬ 
testine ; Filaria sanguinia hominis, in the 
blood i Dracuncnlus ? nedmensis, the Guinea-worm ; 
Trichina spiralis; Trichoecphalua dispar, in the 
cnecum ana large intestine. Not a few are para¬ 
sitic on plants—e.g. soveml species of Tylcmpms, 
wljioh infest wheat and other crops. Some occur 
in domesticated animals—e,g. StrongyUts amiatris, 
the palisade worm, wliich causes aneurism in the 
Iiorse. or Filaria immitis, in the heart of the clog, 
or Oilulamis. which passes fiom mouse. to cat. 
Others livo freely in water and putrefying sub¬ 
stances—e.g. Euuplius ami many other genera, 
geo Ascaris, Guinea-worm, Parasitism, Trichina; 
Lcuckarfc, Paraatiea oj Man (1S7G \ Eng. trans. 18tiiS); 
Sclinoidar, Monographic der J Ycniatodcn (1876). 

Threats, considered legally, are intimidation 
"by moral terrorism. Their purpose is to make the 
person threatened surrender some right, or liny 
money, or do something to his detriment from fear 
of a creator evil, Tho usual form of the crime is 
sending anonymously or otherwise a threatening 
letter demanding money or valuable property, 
under tho menace that Lha victim will be mur¬ 
dered, or his house or property will be destroyed, 
or Ills cattle killed or wounded, or that lie will be 
charged with some in famous crime. (The offence 
is committed though ft guilty porson bo threatened.) 
To procure the execution of a deed by throats, or to 
threaten to* publish a libel, arc varieties of the 
same offence. In tlielr extreme form suoli acta 
are pnnislied with penal servitude for life. 

Three King#, Feast of the, a famous 
mediaeval festival, Identical with Epiphany or 
Twelfth Night. For tho kings, sec JIagi. 

Three Rivers ( Tvoia fiividrea), capital of St 
Maurice county, Quebec, at the confluence of the 
St Maurice anil St Lawrence, 05 miles by rail NE. 
of Montreal. It has a large trade in lumber, over 
$1,000,000 being Invested In mills and booms where 
logs arc accumulated on the St Maurice; and it 
manufactures boots and shoes, and great numbers 
of ear-wheels and stoves from the bog-lrdu ove of 
the vicinity. Three Rivers was founded by Chain- 
plain in 1684; a severe battle fought here on 16th 
June 1778 proved disastrous to the Americans. 
The city Is noted for its Roman Catholic institu¬ 
tions, and 1 b tlie Beat of a bishop. Pop. 0206.— 
Tit rue Rivers, Michigan, on the St Joseph River, 
128 miles by mil E. of Chicago, has some' manu¬ 
factures and valuable mineral springs. Pop. 
3122. 

Thresher. See Fox Shark. 

Threshing:, See Thrashing. 

Thrift ( Armeria ), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Plumbaginen?, having tho flowers 
collected into a rounded head, a funnel-shaped, 
dry, and membranous calyx, five petalB uni tea at 
tlie base,, and narrow, often grass-like, leaves. 
Two species aie included in the British flora, but 
one of them [A. plantaginea) is only found wild in 
Jersey. Tho other (A vulgaris) grows In turf-like 
tufts, with linear leaves, scapes a few inches high, 
and beautiful rone-coloured, purple, or white flowers, 
an ornament of tlio seaeaB&ta of Britain and of 
Europe generally, and also frequently found on 
high mountains. Under the names of thrift or 


secy-pink it is of ton planted in gardens as an edging, 
for which it is very suitable, being uf a fresh green < 
all tho year, ami , 

exhibiting its -jaya 

firro JloweiB^ in 

it requires to bo 

years, tho email- F 

est rootless i sots ^jjh U 

over, with great * \ \ / \ \ J 

readiness in tho l a jW hr . 1 

moist weather of (AvVflSiN (/ 

Ho were ^ me an 

Tliring, 

Edward, a great H 
educationist, was 
Imvn at Alford 
Rectory in " 

Somersotshirc, Common Thrift {Armaria vulgaris ). 
Novombcr 20, 

1821, and hail his education at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, of wliich ho was elected 
follow. Ho took orders, and served in curacies at 
Gloucester and elsewhere, hut In BopLembor 1858 
found tho work of bis life In tho appointment to bo 
head-master of Uppingham school. Ho fnnud it 
insignificant, but made it one of the healthiest and 
best equipped among the public schools of England. 
Ho finally limited the number of boys to 830, thirty 
to each boarding-house, and ho gave himself for 
thirty-four yearn with rest loss energy to tho task 
of educating these in the highest sense of tho word. 
No man over estimated moio highly the worth of 
life i no schoolmaster since Arnold 1ms been moro 
successful In imprinting upon tho characters of his 
pupils a high ideal of duty as the great end of life. 
The manly fibra of his own nature, his earnestness 
and honesty, his firm discipline, and liis stern 
denunciation of cowardice and wrong gave a dis¬ 
tinctive character to the school. Ho died October 
22, 1887. His works include volumes of school 
songs and lyiiaB, an English grammar, a Latin 
gradual and ja construing book; Thoughts on Li Jo 
defence, anonymously f 1860b The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching (1883), Uppingham Sermons 
(2 vols. 1880), Addresses < 1B87), Poems and Trans • 
lotions (1887), and Uppingham School Songs and 
Borth Lyrics f 1887)—Bortn was tho Cardiganshire 
village to which the school roiuoved on the out¬ 
break of scarlet fever in 1874. 


and H. L. Haw ns ley, Edward Thrnut, Tt acker anti Poet 
(1680); tho Biography was entrusted to Prof. Parkin, 

Thrips, See Corn Insects. 

Throat* Affections of the. The term throat 
Is applied somewhat loosely to the book of the 
month and front of the neck; its diseases may 
thcieforo he taken to include those of tlio Larynx 
(q.v.) and upper part of tlie trachea, of tlio 
upper part of the ensophngus, and of the thyroid 
glaiul (see Goitre). Bore throat, however, 
ah commonly used, refers to inflamed mid pain¬ 
ful conditions of tho tonsils and neighbouring 
parte (sco under Palate), which are numerous. 
One of the most important (Quinsy, q.v.) has 
aheody been discussed; and thoso attending diph¬ 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, syphilis, and other 
infectious and contagions diseases are aulllolontly 
referred to under their several headings. Bore 
throat may also bo a result of the gouty or 
rheumatic diathesis, or of the action of certain 
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The portable thrashing-machine, now so generally 
employed in America and England, and to a lessor 
extent in Scotland, 1ms not the two grooved rollers, 
tlm loosened sheaf being at once submitted to the 
action of the thrashing-machinery j tho drum, 
which is a high-speed drum , is provided with six 
or eight beatois, and Its cover la capable of being 
set at any required distance from if by means or 

BCl'OWB, 

The attention of inventors and manufacturers of 
tlirashlng-maolrinoa has boon turned of late not 
onlv to the question of securing biorunsorl speed 
and more fimshod work, bub also to providing 
against tlio risk of accidents to those employed 
about tho mills. The feeding of those high-spcoil 
drums which were gobtlng so common was attended 
with considerable danger, ami to prevent thlB 
safoty-druniB of different patterns have boon intro¬ 
duced by the various manors. The bast of these 
are so effective tlmt accidents in feeding now rarely 
occur. Some of the modem inacflinos thrash from 
12 to 10 or even more quarters of oats per hour. 
From fl to 8 quarters per hour are eommon quanti¬ 
ties oven for comparatively small machines, 

Tho <hiWng-]>i>wer is wind, water, itorae-imwor. 
or steiun; but tho Hist 1h bo very uncertain and 
unequal in its operation that it lms nowadays 
boon mostly superseded by the others. Water- 
power is always desirable, and when it can be had 
in stiifloient quantity or regularly it is much to be 
preferred in point of economy, its mode of applica¬ 
tion to threshing Lolng either by tho ordinary 
Water-power (q.v.) or by Barker’s Mill (q.v.). 
Horse-power was tho agent in most common use 
in the earlier days of thrashing-mil Is, the lioraes 
being yoked to beams attached to a vortical re¬ 
volving shaft which commimloatod motion by 
moans of bevollod gear to the tJirashing-iMialiine. 
Bub it was found that this kind of work was very 
trying for the horses, and interfered considerably 
with the other work of tho farm; anil accordingly 
steam-power, as boing more economical, has exten¬ 
sively superseded homo-labour, engines of 4 to 10 







i 


many to ho more economical, from their saving the 
labour of transporting tho orop from tho stack to 
tho barn, and from their adaptability to tho 
requirements of n fanner who may rent more than 
one holding in a district On the other hand, how¬ 
ls vor, so mo prefer the fixed maohino on account of 
cheapness and diminished liability to derangement 
Hanu-powor thrashing-machines nro made for use 
on small holdings. They are hard to drive, bub do 
their work admirably. 

TliraslinciiC' Boo Thasimkne. 

Tlirngylmlns, Athenian general and states¬ 
man, fought in many cainpnfgns at homo and 
abroad, and was a strenuous supporter of tlte i 
domoorooy, In 411 D.a he helped to ovorfcln-ow the I 


oligarchy of the Four Hundred, and was banished 
by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored the demoemoy 
in 409. Ho conquered Lesbos, and defended Rhodes, 
hut was slain In 389. 

Tlircml-CClls, another name for Stinging-cells 
(q.v.), given on account of tho coiled thread orla^so 
that springs out and sting*. 

Thread-manufacture, Any fibrous sub¬ 
stance, such as cotton or flax, when it ie to lie 
woven, Is first spun into yarn, which in some times 
called thread. Bowing-thread, however, always 
consists of at least two or more yarns twisted 
together. In the spinning of yam the process Is 
tho same whether it fe to bo woven iuto ctoth or 
twisted Into thread (see Spinning). Beginning 
with tho spun yarn, tho stages in the process of 
manufacturing a six-cord cotton thread (a very 
common kind) are; (1) The yam is doubled ami 
wound upon bobbins \ (21 the double yam is then 
twisted into a two-ply thread; (8) the thread is 
next to wound on bobbins for the second twist; 
(4) the tbroad is twisted a second time on the 
twisting-frame, three two-ply threads being thus 
formed into a six-cord thread; (5) the thread 1 b 
rewound on largo bobbins, from which It is reeled 
into hanks for blenching or dyeing \ (0) the bleached 
or dyed thread is next rewound on bobbins for 
spooling; (7) spooling—i.o. winding the thread on 
small bobbins culled spools or pirns for use. Tim 
spindles of the a pooling-machine run at a speed of 
7000 revolutions per minute, See also Bobbin. 

Cotton thread is made at Man cheater and in its 
neighbourhood, ns well as at Glasgow. Paisley is, 
however, the principal seat of the manufacture 
in Great Britain. The making of thread on an 
industrial scale was begun in tha-t town in 1722 by 
Christian Shaw of Bnrgnrran. She had obtained 
Information from Holland about the process of 
making linen thread, and what slio and Iter friends 
manufactured was sold at tho time nndor the name 
of 1 Balgarran thread. 1 Tho industry did not he¬ 
roine or groat Importance so long as flax was tho 
material need. But in the early part of the lfitli 
century, when the spinning-machines of Har¬ 
greaves, Arkwright, and others came largely , in to 
tiBe, the limnnfaoturo of cotton thread was begun. 
In Paisley, and its progress has been on the whole 
rapid. This has been especially the ease since 


for both domes tie and factory pur' 
poses. From 10,000 to 12,000 hands wore in 1392 
employed at the Painloy thread-mills. Tlio mills 
of Messrs J. & P. Coats, Limited, are spread over 
40 acres of ground, and give employment to fully 
G000 persons; arid this nrm has 1 also established 
works at Fawtuakob in the United States, and at 
St Petersburg. Next in Importance aro tho works 
of the Messrs Clark. In tho United States thread 
is made in more than one of the north-eastern states. 

Linen thread is made at Jol jab tone near Paisley, 
Bolfabb, Nottingham, and other places. Although, 
a niuoli less quantity of it is manufactured, it is 
perhaps used for a greater variety of purposes than 
cotton thread, Fine kinds aro required for lace- 
making, and strong kinds for sewing heavy fabrics, 
os well os for shoemakers’, saddlers’, and book¬ 
binders’ use. Bilk thread, the stronger kinds of 
which are called twist, is now used to a very largo 
extent for sowing dyed articles of dress, 

Tlircadncodlo Street, in the City of London, 
got its name from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
whose present hall is built on an estate acquired 
by thorn qb early as 1831. It leads from Bishops- 
gate Street to the Bank of England, which lienee is 
offcon oallod the * Old Lady in Threadneedle Street’ 

Thread-worms, a popular name for Nema¬ 
tode, a class of moro or less thread-like worms, - 
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fiong thrush consists of berries, Insects, worms, 
and smnll molluscs, tlie sheila of tlio lost being 
broken by repeated knocking against a stono. 
Other species either resident In Britain or visiting 
lb for a part of the year are the Blackbird (2. 


ponnesinn war 


;g. tho ere 
, born in 


the dome Haliimts most 



Song Thrush [Tilt'd i« mnaicitfi), 

mrula) t the Fieldfare (T. pilaris ), the Redwing 

» nnd fcll ° Kift g ou «l (7*. torquatua), 

Aii of which are described in sopamto articles. 
The genus Turdns is represented in North America 
by theAVood Tlinwli (71 mustelinm) and several 
otlier species. The flesh of all the thrushes is 
esteemed a delioncjr, and tliey are snared in enor¬ 
mous numbers while they are assembling for their 
M'liiter migration. 

Thrusll, known also us Infantile Bore Mouth . 
Is commonly a disease of early infancy, although it 
may occur at any age. Its characteristic symptom 
is the presonce of small roundish white specks or 
patches (Aphtlue, q.v.^ on tho lining mo mb ran o of 
the cavity of the mouth and throat, on tho mwface 
of the tongue, the angles of the lips, &c. In tlimsh 
oraps of these little patches commonly succeed one 
■tnothor. Thoy render the mouth hot and tender, 
in consequence of wluoli the act of uncklmr is 
wscoiiinitmed by difficulty ami pain. In usswia- 
tlim -with these local symptoms are indications of 


fchnosB, drowsiuens, eickneeB, flntiilonoe, colloky 
paniB, dmrrhcna, &e. Tho complaint Mmiotilnaa 
Seems to be the result of improper diot, or of 
tm perfect attention to cleanliness of tho bottle, 
Ac., if tue onild is being brought up by hand, or of 
Uiiwholeeouie milk from a (llsonseil or intemperate 
timmiia^nf m vjmLilatlon, &o. s but in sonic canoe 
the cause of tho disease is not evident. Tho dlBovdor 
usually laate eight or ten days, and is only attended 
J’ltli danger wlian the local affootlon runs Into a low 
f?™ ™ gaiigronous ulceration. Ab a local appUca- 
tion to the patches glycerine or honey of borax 
may be applied with a camel-hair pencil s or a pinch 
of a mixture of powdered borax and loaf-sugar (1 to 
8 or 10} may bo placed occasionally on tlio tongue, 
autl the infant allowed to spread it over the 
inotitii. All occasional dose of gray powder may 
be required; and in some cases a little brandy, or 
small doses of quinine awl iron. 

Titrnsli, or Fhush, in tlie liorse, consists in 
Inflammation of tho sensitive surfaces witliin tlie 
fWg, giving use to a fetid dlscl.aige, constituting 

?r: n 2 n r , ‘ ^ n< ““““times causing lamenos^ 
Want of cleanliness is tlio oldof oauoe. XJnily, when 
the horse returns to Ins stable, the foot nlionld bo 
WI j < J nt vltl > 8(,a l l and water, carefully dried 
nud the fissuros Ailed with mineral tar. If amend' 
inont does not siiccclily ensue, a dressing of mlomel 

woolf* trs *V“ for l ! le tar a9voml thnoa a 
wook. ltoggsd or loose portions of tlie frog mav be 
removed by the knife or scissoia. 8 6 

Tlmimus. See Thou, de. 


and that he was in II non cud in his views on philo¬ 
sophy by Annxngovaa. Certain it ia that, Athenian 
as ho was, of good family, and resident in the most 
cultivated community in Greece, lie must have 
knowu iSopboclcs, Euripides, Aristophanes, Phidias, 
Protagoras, Gorging ami possibly Herodotus anil 
iKschylus. He was furthoi* possossad, citlior by 


gold-mines in that part of Tiiraco lying opposite tho 
island of Thasos. AVo know from himself that ho 
was quo of tlio euncrcm from the terrible plague of 
Athens, and also one of the few who recovered. 
Ho bold military command, and he hail under him 
an Athenian squadron of sovon ships afcTImsos, 424 
JJ.C„ when lie failed to relieve Ainphipolls, which fell 
into tho hands of lhasklaK. Condemned to death 
as a traitor, ho took i-ofugc in exile and retired to 
his Thracian estates. His exile enabled him, as he 
tolls us, to associate with tho Peloponnesians quite 
as much ns with tho AthoniauB; ami bo probably 
spent some time also in Sicily, os wo may infer from 
his minute descriptions of Byraouso and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. According to his own account, ho lived 
in oxilo twenty years, and probably returned to 
Athens after the destruction of its walls, in 404. 
IIow or when he died is nnknown; but he did not 
live long onough to revise book viiC or to bring his 
history down to tlio end of tlie war. 

If HerodotiiB was f the father of hiatoiy/ Thucy¬ 
dides was the ft rat of critical historians, and no 
better account of his methods can bo givon than is 
contained in his own wonln: 1 Of tho events of tho 
war I have not ventured to sneak from any ohanco 
information, nor according to any notion of my 
own; I have described nothing but wlmt I either 
snw myself or learned from others, of whom I mado 
the most careful and particular inquiry. Tho tunic 
was a lnljorious one, beeaiwe eye-witnesses of the 
same occurrences gave differ out accounts af them, as 
they remembered or worn interested in tho actions 
of one Bide or the otlior * (i. 22). There is hardly a 
literary production of which posterity lias enter¬ 
tained a more uniformly favourable estimate than 
the history of Thucydides, This high distinction 
ho owes to his umloviating fidelity and impartiality 
as a narrator; to the masterly concentration of his 
work, in which lie is content to givo in a few simple 
yet vivid expressions tlio facto which it must 
have ofton taken him weeks or even months to 
collect, sift, and decide ujxm j to tlio sngAtity of his 
political and moral observations, in which ho shows 
the keen us t insight into tho springs of human action 
and tho mental nature of man : and to tho Unrivalled 
descriptive power exemplified in his account of the 
plague of Athens, and of the Athenian expedition 
to oicily.^ Oftou, indeed, docs the modem student of 
Greek history share the wish of Grebe, that the 
great writer had been a little more communicative 
on collateral tonics, and tlmt some of Ills sentences 
iiacl been expanded into paragraphs, and come of his 
paragraphs into chapters, Rut this want cannot 
have been felt by the contemporaries of Thucydides, 
while the fate of other ancient historians warns us 
that had Mb work, like theirs, been looser in 
texture, or less severely perfect, it would nob have 
survived, as it has dono, tho woming influonco of 
tune, or remained, in ito own languugo, the ktoma 
es aa —the ‘possession for everitlmfl proved to 
tlie world, 

. 14 h “ ]>«•» for tlio 10th century to 

irnueaoh the credibility, depreciate tlio matter, 
JP® *? ooniiomn the style of Tlmcytlides. As 
tueso imlictmen to, liowcvor, usually conclude with 
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drugs (especially lml lad mm a and iodide of potas¬ 
sium). See also Thrush, Humps, &c. A few 
other conditions remain to be considered here. 

The disease popularly known ax Clergyman's Sore 
Throat first shows itsolf by ImskmeBs of the voice, 
with move or less coughing, hacking, and expec¬ 
torating, from an uneasy sensation in the throat \ 
iboro is, worcovor, a constant inclj nation to swallow. 
On examining the hack of the throat, its mucous 
mombrane is seen covered with Novations, caused 
by an accumulation of secretion in the follicles, 
which some times burst and discharge their contents, 
which are of an elastic consistent nature. This 
discharge is occasionally followed by ulceration. 
The disease commonly arises from too prolonged or 
powerful exorcise of the voice by persons in whom 
the mucous membrane of the throat is in a relaxed 
condition, Pw/ect rest from public speaking, 
preaching, acting, &c. is of more importance than 
anything else in the way of treatment, and a resi¬ 
dence during the win tor and Boring in a mild and 
cquahlo climato is expedient Tonics, such as iron, 
quinta, and strychnia, should be tried, bub local 
applications are usually of far more service than 
internal rauiccUe*. The most important of these 
are stroim caustics, carefully applied by the surgeon 
to the affected spots: solid nitrate of silver, ‘London 
paste * (equal parts of caustic soda and anslokcd 
lime), and the galvano-cautery are among the 
means chiefly employed. 

Simple or catarrhal sore throat is usually a slight 
aflbotlon, most common in young persons, and often 
resulting from cold. The throat is reddened, bub 
little swollen. A day or two in the house la usually 
flu/licient to effect its disappearance s the sucking 
of astringent loxenges (c.g. tannin or red gum) or 
chlorate of potash pallets is also useful, In its 
chronic form (relaxed sore throat) it is more trouble¬ 
some, bub will generally yield to continued use of 
astringent lozenges, or tho application, twice a day 
with a brush, of glycerine of tannic acid, or solu¬ 
tion of porchloridc of iron (one drachm to the ounce 
of water), if attention he at the same time paid to 
tho general health. 

ulcerated sore throat Is generally the result of 
unhealthy conditions acting ou persons iu a weakly 
state. It is particularly common in nurses and 
students occupied in hospital work, and is generally 
speedily recovered from when the patient is placed 
in healthy surroundings and put upon tonic treat¬ 
ment, The white spots seen ou the totalis iu 
follicular lomilliUs i a more common and slighter 
affection, are often mistaken for ulcers, but they 
really consist of oxccasivo and thickened accretion 
from the recesses of tho tonsil. 

Cutting the throat is comparatively Bchlom the 
result of accident j it Is more often due to a 
murderous attack, and most frequently to an 
attempt at suicide. The first duty of the surgeon 
in treating a case of cut throat Is to arrest the 
flow of blood. Ligatures should bo applied to 
wounded arteries, and steady pressure with the 
linger (beneath which a small pad of lint is 
placed) to wounded veins, such as the external 
jugular. If the internal jugnlar is wounded, fatal 
luemorrhage will very rapidly ensue, unless the 
wound is Immediately plugged with small pieces 
of sponge, or pressure with the finger is maintained 
ns long as necessary. With a knowledge of 
those means of checking huumorrhage by pressure, 
an intelligent non-professional parson may bo the 
means of saving life. When tho blooding has com¬ 
pletely conaed, but not till then,.moons may he 
token for bringing together the edges of the wound. 
When the air-passages arc wounded there is great 
, risk of the occurrence of bronchitis or pneumonia, 
and the patient must be kept iu a warm room, and 
care takon lib prevent either food or discharges from 


the wound from passing down the windpipe. See 
Sir M. Mackenzie’s Diseases qf Throat ana Nose. 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas (1513-71), 
distinguished himself at the battle of Pinkie, was 
Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador in Franco, whore lie 
was imprisoned as having sided with the Hague- 
nots, and was repeatedly ambassador to Scotland 
hi the troublous period 1561-67. In 1560 iio was 
sent to tho Tower for a time as being concerned in 
the scheme for marrying AIarv Queen of Scots to 
UieBnU of Norfolk. J 

Thrombosis (Gr. tkrombos, ' a olot of blood *), 
an a libation of the blood-vessels (either veins or 
arteries), which essentially Connie to in a coagulation 
of blood (forming a true clot) at a certain fixed spot. 
Under certain morbid conditions the blood lias a 
tendency to coagulate iu its vessels during life on 
the least provocation. Thus, slight pressure on the 
side of a volu will sometimes induce this coagu¬ 
lation, while In other cases it is due to inflammation 
of the tissues wJtich surround a vein, or laceration 
of a vein (as when the placenta is expelled from the 
uterus), A clot thus formed in a vessel may in¬ 
crease and extend from one to anothor, till it 
reaches and finally fills a large vessel. 

Tlirondbjem, See Trondhjkm. 

Thrush! Turrlus), a genus of Passerine Unis of 
the family Turdidrc, The bill is of moderate size 
and slightly convex j the gape is furnished with 
hairs i the nostrils lie at the base of the bill, partly 
covered by a mombrane; the first wing-feather fs 
very short j and the outer and middle toes arc con¬ 
nected at the base. Tho genus includes numerous 
species widely distributed throughout temperate 



Mifiael Thrush (Purtfita viaeivorus). 


and even cold regions. The largest known British 
sneoloB Is tho Missel Thrush (2. viscivoriia ), some¬ 
times called the 4 Btorm-cock * from its habit of sing¬ 
ing before or daring wind o* vain. It breeds freely 
throughout the British Islands, but migrates from 
the colder regions on tho approach of winter. ' It 
breeds early & the yoar ; its nest is usually in the 
fork of a tree, and neatly lined with grasses and 
moss. The adult male measures about 11 Inches j 
the prevailing colonr of tho upper parts is grayish 
brown, under parts brownish white,with dark spots. 

The Song Thrush or Mavis (r. nw*iou*) also 
ocants in almost all parts of Britain. It re¬ 
sembles the missel thrush in general appearance, 
but is smaller In &dze, of a more olive-brown 
colour, and possesses finer powers of fioug. The 
neat of the song thrush is usually composed of, 
roots and grosses, lined with a' thin coating qf' 
mud, decayed wood, or dung. The eggs are of a 
grcenlsh-blue colour, “with black or brown mark* 
mgs, and in the wanner parts of the country two 
broods are reared in fy season. The food of the 
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a year. Bat, Jiq truth, the question whether it is 
Thucydides or the litorary age in which ho lived 
that 16 to be blamed for his obscurity is a wholly 
irrelevant question. Obscurity, whatever be its 
cause, is a crime in a writer. But it is a crime 
which carries its own punishmontj for it diminishes 
the nnmhor of an author's readers. Tho exact 
amount of criminality is not to be determined on 
any abb tract principles ot by tho exorcise of any 
mysterious * taste : r it adinitH of one Biiuple prac¬ 
tical tost—viz. lias the obscurity of Ills style (in so 
far ns it exists), as a matter of fact, prevented him 
from attaining fame? In the case of Thucydides 
it has had no such effect, as all testify. People 
will not read a difficult author if there is an cosier 
one out of whom they can get as nmoh, That 
Thucydides has, in spite of his difficulty, always 
been read is in itself sufficient testimony that there 
is no other historian to rank with him. 

The bout edit lone arc in Latin that of Poppo (11 yoIb, 
Lflip, 1821-40), in GorniAii that of Classen (2d ad., 8 
vela. Berlin, 2870-78), and In .English —at least for his¬ 
torical Illustration—of Arnold (8 vo)h. Oxford, 1830-35). 
The bent English translation Is by Professor Jowofct (with 
a commentary, 2 vols. Clarendon Press, 18B1) j that by 
the Bov, ThowAB Dale is also good (2 vola 1848). ab is 
that of the speeches by H. JT. Wilkins (2d ed. 1873). 


Tillies (from the Hindustani thaf/a t 1 deceive'), 
tho name for a religious fraternity in India, which, 
professedly in lionom 1 of the goddess Kitli, the wife 
of Siva, was addicted to the committal of murders, 
And Jived upon tho phmdor obtained from its 
victims. Banding together in gangs, they assumed 
the appearance of ordinary traders, and, insinuat¬ 
ing themselves into the confidence of unsuspecting 
fellow-travellers, killed them by strangling {whence 
they were often called phansigars, * strnngfova *), or 
by poisoning with datum /see TJJOODJV ^rPLJJX 
They were bound together by bloody oaths, and 
carried on systematic assassination on a largo scale. 
They considered their murders pious rites, ami 
their profession more than respectable. Tho con¬ 
fraternity appears to havo come into existence 
under tho early Mohammedan rulors of India; and 
though tile English government frequently appre¬ 
hended Thugs, it was reserved for Lord William 
Jlentinck, assisted by Captain SJcoman, to adopt 
stioh vigorous measures as practically extirpated 
thuggee [tkagl). In 1820-33 no fewer than 1002 
Thugs were apprehended—mainly by help of accom¬ 
plices turning informers—of whom 382 were hanged, 
and most of the rest transported or imprisoned foi 
life. Thuggee by poisoning was still carried or 


life. Thuggee by poisoning was still carried 
long after strangling was a thing of the past. 


See Col. Meadows-Taylor'a graphic tale, Confusion* of 
? TAiW <1880 \ new ed. 1870) j Capt. Slceimm's Report 
flftiOh Hutton 'a Thuyt ami Dttcofa (1857); for thumroe 
in 1087, Hervoy’g Some ficcoyda qf Crime (1892); nndfoi 
tlieir jargon, Sleoraan’a Ramaucano, (1630) mid Tulo and 
Burnells Holion-Jobson (1880). 

Thuja. See Ancon Vim. 


Thnle, the name generally given by the 
ancients to the most northerly part of Europe 
known to them, of which their want of knowledge 
was eked out by the imagination. According to 
Phny ifcwns an wland in the northern ocean, dis¬ 
covered by the navigator Python of Mafisilin, who 
readied it after six days' sail from the Orcades. 
Moat probably Pythons followed closely the eastern 
coast or Great Britain, and heard exaggerated 
reports of the groups of islands farther north—the 
Orkney and Shetland groiin, or even Iceland, 
though this is hardly probable. These lie tiionglit 
lay dose to (ho Arctic Circle. The iiBual Roman 
phmso was Ultima Thutc. 

Thawbsctwi w Thbiidikins, an lustvnment 
Of torture for compressing the thumb, largely 


inado uso^ of by tho Inquisition in Spain, and 
also occasionally used in England, when examina¬ 
tion by torture was practised there. It was much 
in use during the brutal 
persecutions of the 
Covenanters in Scotland, 
and tho famous Car. 
staves (q.v.) was tor¬ 
tured thus for an hour 
ami a half at Holy rood 
to obtain tho scorota of 
tho Argyll party. 

Thun, a picturesque 
and ancient town of 
S \vltxorlaud, 17 in il os 

SSE, of Hem by rail. 

It stands on tho Aar, 
lmidly a mllo from the 
Lake of Thun ( 12 miles ( In Edinburgh.) 

long, 2 broad; greatest 

depth, 1844 foot), out of which tho river rushes 
past the town in a stream of crystal clearness. 
A 12th-aoiitury castle and a vonerablo olmrch are 
tho oliiuf buildings. Pop. 5507. 

Thunder. Seo Lightning. Celts (rgo Stone 
Ac»k) aro sometimes called bhnmlorholts, from ft 
notion that they are motooric stones \ and for a like 
ro&son BolennmteH (q.v.) aro called thunder stonos. 
For the Thundering Legion, boo Aurelius, 

Thunder Bay. Soo Superior (Lake), 



Thumbscrew. 


Thuvgnu (FV, T&nrffovie ), a frontier canton in 
tho north-east of Switzerland. Area, 381 sq. m» ) 
pop. (1888) 105,001, of whom two-thhtla are Pro¬ 
testants. Tho surface, unlike that of the other 
cantons of the country, is undulating or hilly, hut 
nowhere mountainous, the chief height hoing tho 
HtfraJi in extreme south. 8722 feet. Tho prin¬ 
cipal river is tho Tlmr, which, flowing WNW. 
through a broad fertile valley, ioins tho Rhino in 
tlic canton of Zurich. Capital, Fmnonfold. 

Tlliuiftr (Lat. ikwt t < inoon&e/ and fo\ ‘ to 
oarryM, tho attendant in tho Roman Catholic 
Church, at solemn maw, vespers, Ac., whose duty 
it 1 b to carry tho tfuirible, or inoetiflo-vessel, and 
either to minister incense himsolf or to present 
tho thurible to the officiating priest. The office is 
one of thoso which belong to the so-cal led 1 minor 
order 1 of Acolyte, 


TJllirillgln (Ger, ThUrinycn ), tho name still 
ljorne by that part of tho ancient Saxon area which 
is generally hounded by the Worm, the Saalo, ami 
the Harz Mountains \ tho Thuvlngian states being 
tho nuuor Saxon Duchies (n.v.), Uio two Sohwarz- 
buvgfl, tiio two Roubh principalities, and small 
imrte of Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria. Tho dte- 
triot got its name from tho Tlnitingian tribe of 
Germ aim, who were found Inhabiting it in tho 
5th contmy. Tho Thuringlan Foresb (Thimnyer 
H ala) is a sories of wooded mountain-ndgee occu¬ 
pying groat part of tlda area. It is some 70 miles 
long, and belongs to the Sndetio system. 

Tlllirlcs. a town in county Tipperary, Ireland, 
situated on the liver Suir, 87 miles SW. of Dublin 
by rail. 1-pur miles distant 1 b the beautiful 14th- 
century ruin of Holy Cross Abliqy. Thnrles has 
a (classical) Roman Catholio cathedral, built at a 
cost of £45,000, tho seat of tiro archhishonrio of 
Cashel. Pop. 4850. 1 

Tlmrlow, Edward, Baxion, was horn a 
clergyman’s son in 1733, at Bracoiwisli in Nor- 
folk. Ho was sent to Canterbury grammar-fioliool, 
\vheuco lie passed to Cains College, Cambridge. 
Here he was as insolent and insubordinate as lit 
school, and was Rent down in 1751 without ft 
rtogreo. He at onoo entered at the Timer Temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1754. Ho was a 
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the statement that Thucydides remains never¬ 
theless the greatest of historians, they might hero 
be passed over in silence were it not in the first 
place that they serve to show that Thucydides' 
foiiio is proof against the solvents of modem criti¬ 
cism, and next that they help us to a more com¬ 
plete understanding of the qualities which have 
given to Thucydides' work such a wonderful hold 
over the intellects and imaginations of all his 
readers and all hie critics. The attacks on Thucy¬ 
dides’ credibility have proceeded from Germany 
(see Milller Slrilbung in Jakrb. / Phil, 131, 230 AT, 
and his Aristophanes nnd die hislorische KriUk % 
with Lange's reply in the Jahrh. f. PhiL 135, 721— 
748. and Classen's introduction to Thucydides, v. t 
and Strllbung's rejoinder Thnk. Forschvngen ), but 
have met with little acceptance there, and Imvo 
found only one English-speaking follower, Professor 
Mahafly. Tho most serious outcome of the dis¬ 
cussion seems to bo that Thucydides’ knowledge of 
the topography of PlaUcro was defective, and that 
his account of the slope is consequently in accord¬ 
ance with tho situation rather ns ho conceived it 
than as it actually was. But, even if we accept 
this application of tho methods of modem criticism, 
it must not be imagined that those methods have 
all the same tendency. On the contrary, the notual 
treaty which Thucydides quotQB In v. 47 1ms been 
discovered of late 3 r ears, and confirms the accuracy 
nnd truth of the historian in a most unexpected and 
startling manner. The exact amount of accuracy 
or in Accuracy in Thucydides' Account of tho Biego 
of PI a trees is matter of opinion j his accuracy in 
the matter of tho treaty is not—it 1 b beyond dispute. 
But, after all, it is not by tests such as these, 
woleomo ns they are, that we can form an adequate 
opinion on tho qroulbiUty of Thucydides. As an 
Athenian coinodinn remarks, wo do not believe a 
man bucauso ho bakes an oath—we trust the oath 
because wo boliovc in tho man. And bo wo believe 
iu Thucydides nob because we have external testa 
to apply (for wo have not enough), but beoauBo 
the universal experience of all who road him is a 
feeling of conviction that his Intention was to 
sponk the truth, as far os ho could ascertain iU 
This conviction la ultimately due to tho fact that 
in the man's work wo are brought directly into 
touch with the man, and we judge Ids character 
ns wo judge that of any acquaintance whom we 
know in the flash. No man can devoto himself 
for twenty-seven years to composing a work 
without putting a good deal of Jiimsolf into the 
work, or without writing his character down in 
it—iinconsolously but none tho loss legibly. What 
then are tho qualities of cliaraoter which impress 
the reader of Tlmoydidcs? In the first place, his 
impartiality. This is a quality unknown to Latin 
historians for instance. Tacitus will not admit 
that tho Homans were evor defeated—the result 
was, at moBt, indecisivo—oven though the autae- 
queut movements of tho troops, as described by him¬ 
self, clearly show that the Itomans laBt. Thucy¬ 
dides, on the other hand, though an Athenian, 
never oxtonualoB even tho mistakes of the Athen¬ 
ians • and though himself banished by thorn, sets 
down naught in malice against them. Next, tho 
reader ferns that Thucydides strove—and that 
always—to ascertain facts, and to put down as foots 
nothing but facta. This conviction is forced on 
one in many ways, sotno of whioh are palpable 
enough to admit of being clearly indicated. To 
begiu with, there is the fact that, when in search 
of a subject, Thucydides did not, like all other 
historians before him, choose a period of ancient 
history, which, Iminj? ancient, must bo based oil 
vaguo hearsay or dim tradition. He preferred 
oontemporary history' and ovonts which he himself 
witnessed iu part, while ho could obtain the ovi- 
481_ 


j dance of eye-witnesBOB for tlio remainder. Nor did 
ho wait until tho conclusion of the war before 
setting about his task; from the very beginning 
ho began collecting hie facts. Next, his history 
la not designed to prove or illustrate any theory. 
Ho himself; in the passage quoted above, disclaims 
all attempt to adapt facts 'to any notion of his 
own;* and it is evident that beginning to write, 
as he began, at the commencement of the war, 
when Its course and its issue wore yet in the future, 
ho could not have designed to bring its history into 
conformity with any prs-conccivcd or a priori 
theory. Horodotus, writing the history of the 
past, was iu a position to trace the finger of destiny 
in what hod happened, and to explain history by 
means of final causes. But Thucydides, when 
he undertook to record the present, therein' de¬ 
liberately elected to coniine himself to eflYcient 
causes. This preference for efficient causes and 
hr 'scientific' hletoiy, in the best sod so of the 
term, is intimately connected with the 'positive* 
nature of his history—that is to say, with his per¬ 
petual endeavour to record facts and to distinguish 
them from inferences drawn from facts. A clear 
consciousness of tJii9 difference is involved in one 
of the niOBt characteristic features of his history— 
that Is, the market! difference bebWcon his narrative 
and the speeches which he Introduced Into it. The 
form or contains facts and facts only, facts stated 
with ft precision and objeotivlty which—c.g, in his 
description of the symptoms of fever in sufferers 
from the great plague—have been the marvel of 
all subsequent genorations, and the greatest marvel 
to those who liy special professional knowledge 
are competent to judge. The speeches, on the 
other hand, are not what the speakers actually 
said—but of tills Thucydides warns the reader at 
tho beginning, showing dourly afc once the distinc¬ 
tion lie drew between Tacts ami inference, and his 
anxiety that the reader should realise the distinc¬ 
tion. In line, most of the untruth in this world 
Is duo not to dollberate perversion, but to the 
simple fact that so many people Are quite nn- 
oonsdous what truth is. when then wc find that 
Thucydides liad a conception of historic truth and 
foot such as 2000 subsequent years have been 
unable to improve, nnd that ho strovo strenuously 
all hla life to live up to that conception and write 
up to it, wo cau well understand that even 19tli- 
centuiy criticism acknowledges itself incapable of 
shaking his credibility. 

As for the subject of Thucydides’ history, if the 
Peloponnesian war was not a matter of importance 
In universal history, it was at least not TJraoy- 
didos' fault that ho was not con temporary wltli 
some more important war. Hut wo may beg leave 
to doubt whether tlic Peloponnesian war was of 
inferior Interest for the fortunes of mankind. Had 
it not been for the exhaustion it induced, Greece 
would not have succumbed to the Macedonian, 
and consequently Alexander’s conquests would 
never liavo spread Greek culture over the ancient 
world. But, apart from this, Thucydides' history 
is the history of the effects of empire on an imperial 
state] and, as such, will always be of enthral¬ 
ling interest to eitixons of sovereign communities. 
Finally, Thucydides' style, criticised by Dionysius 
and condemned by Mure, is (in the speeches) diffi¬ 
cult beyond ait possibility of dispute. To throw 
the blame of this obuGiirlby on tho unformed con¬ 
dition of At tie Greek at the time when Thucydides 
wrote is warrantable indeed, but is no adequate 
defence. To point, on tbe other bond, to the tract 
On the Athenian Polity os |»roof that Attic prose 
could bo translucent in Thucydides’ time is beside 
the point, for Attic, as m well known, could only 
be written well by those who lived continuously, 
in Athens, and Thucydides was exiled for many 
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Thyme ( Thymm) t ft genus of humble, lialf- 
shrubby plants, of tlio natural order Lablatas 
having a two-lipped calyx and four diverging 
stamens. Garden Thyme (2 1 . vulgaris) is 0 lo 
10 Indies high, with narrow, almost linear leaver 
and whitish or reddish flowers, which grow In 
separate whorls, six in a whorl. It Is a native of 
Spain and Italy, is very commonly cultivator] in 
gardens on account of Its fragrance, and was in* 
troduced Into Britain about 1548, or very probably 
at an earlier date. Wild Thyme (2\ ScrpyUum) 
has a procumbent stem with many branches, form¬ 


ing tints, low ana ciensc, a icw meues lo a ioui 
wide, oval leavos and pniplish flowers, arranged 
in whorls, which are united in a hood. It is 
abundant on hills and mountains In Britain and in 
all parts of Enropo and the north of Asia, It is 
less fragrant than garden thy mo, bnt both species 
contain an aromatic essential oil. The flower¬ 
ing branches (Hcrbu Thy mi and TIerba ScrpylU ) 
aro used iu medicine as a powerful stimulant, and 
those of garden thyme are also used in cookery 
for flavouring. The Lemon Thyme, or Lomon- 
seented Thyme, of our gardens, Is regarded as a 
variety of T. ScrpyUum. It is generally of still 
lower growth than the common garden thyme. 
Na species of thyme is indigonous in America. 
Thymol, an antiseptic phenol, Is obtained from oil 
of thyme by distillation. 

Tliymeloncorc, a natural order of plants, of 
wliioh the Mexereon and Spurge Laurel (ago 
Daphne) are familiar examples. This order con¬ 
sists chiefly of shrubs, with a few herbaceous 
plants, and contains about 300 species, natives 
chiefly of the warmer toinneraie countries. Poison¬ 
ous properties prevail in the order, The bark is in 
general very caustic. 

Thymus Gland, a gland which Logins to form 
at an early period of embryonic life, and, commenc¬ 
ing as an epithelial ingrowth from tlio threat, ex¬ 
tends from the neck right into the chest, where it 
in placed anteriorly in tlie mediastinum. It con¬ 
tinues to grow after birth, but wlion adult life is 
reached it shrivels to an inconsiderable mass. 
When examined miarusco pic ally it is seen to con- i 
Bist of a tissue very similar to that of a lymphatic 
gland, and in this tissue are (HubboH's corpuscles) 1 
nests of concentrically arranged epithelial cells, 
probably the remnants of that epithelium of which i 
tlm gland, at an earlier period, was almost entirely I 
composed. The gland when fully developed is 
what may be callod a blood-gland, for it is con¬ 
nected with the rest of the system by blood-vessels 
and nerves alone, unlike tlio liver or kidneys, wliioh 
are provided with ducts through which their secre¬ 
tion is carried away. Regaining the function of 
this gland almost nothing Is known. It probably 
Is concerned, in botiiq way, in altering the chomical 
or cellular struct tins of the blood. Numerous ox- 
I tractive*, suoli as leucin and tyrosin, are found 
1 normally in it, and from It a substance can be 
extracted which acts as a powerful blood coagulant, 
It Is possible, too, that in its substance the blood- 
cells may to some extent be produced. Tts early 
development and rapid disappearance suggest that 
its chief activity in called into play during that 
period of life when growth and tissue formation are 
moat active. 

Thyroid Gland, ft gland which arises in the 
early human embryo as an ingrowth from the 
lower part of tlio pharynx. Tills extends down to 
tlic lower part of the neck, and its original connec¬ 
tion with the pharynx la lost. In the adult it is 
found ns a bllobed structure on either side of the 
windpipe, and joined in front of this tubo by an 
Isthmus of gland-tissue. It is enshenthod in con¬ 
nective tissue, which posses into its .interior, sup¬ 


porting and separating from ono another the deli¬ 
cate structures within. The gland is a ductless 
gland, hut is richly supplied by blood-vessels, 
which ramify around tho tiny glandular capsules 
of which it Is composed. If a section of the gland 
ho examined witfi the mioroscopo, it fs seen that 
there is a vast number of tiny spherical cavities 
lined by short cubical, colls; and within and 
entirely filling these cavities, tlicro is a structure¬ 
less-looking and very insoluble jolly. In tho walla 
of tho little envities the douse Anastomosis (n. v.) of 
blood-vessels is seen. Wo aro very much in tho 


; parts played by tho epithelial cells and tho jelly 
in the function of tho gland. That tho gland 
ib important is proved by tho Injurious alloc ts 
which follow its removal, and by the fact that in 
connection with several diseases tho gland is swollen 
and altered in structure. In some animals, tho dog 
for instance, tho jolly within tho capsules is oftou 
, found to contain red hluad-corpuscles, tioinatlmos 
large numbers of these are soon, and fu other cases 
tho blood pigment (h Hemoglobin) maybe scon beau¬ 
tifully crystallised out in the jolly. That tho gland 
has some thing to do with tlio blood soonis very 
ovidont, but what part It exactly plays is not yofc 
certain. If tho eland be excised, in some animals, 
cmrious mucous degenerations are found to follow 
| tlio operation, and a tendon oy to mucous dopes Its 
and tumours seems to bo associated with disease of 
the gland. Some have thought that this points to 
Borne action of tho gland in the formation of 
mucous within the body, bub about this little is 
known. If the gland is excised nervous symptoms 
and muscular tremors may bo produced, and It 
has been supposed that in Home way tho gland 
exorcises an influence upon the blood-iiow through 
tho brain. The gland Is frequently enlarged, form¬ 
ing the condition termed Goitre (q, v.). Tins enlarge¬ 
ment may bo due to a great increase in the number 
of blood-vessels, or we limy find that ibis duo to the 
enlargement of tho Httlo capsules which normally 
contain tho thyroid jelly. These capsules run to- 
gother so as often to form largo cysts full of jelly. 
Associated with this enlargement one often finds 
norvons symptoms and disturbances of the circula* 
torv system, and the curious condition termed 
cretinism. In ox ophthalmic goitre we havo a 
peculiar protrusion of the eyes associated often 
with an unimportant-looking swolling in tho neck. 
Boo also Chktinihm, Mvxcedema. 

Thysfumra, an order of wingless insects of 
small flifce. They undergo no metamorphosis. Tho 
abdomen usually bears peculiar structures, wliich 
seem to be abortive limbs, and the name Thywmura 
or bristle-tails refers to terminal append ages which 
arc sometimes long and hairy. Sco Spiuno-TAM£ ; 
and Sir John Lubbock, Monograph qf the Collcm - 
beta and Thysanum (Loud. 1873), 

Tlnn-slinn ('Celestial Mountains 1 ), a great 
mountain-system, consisting of sovoral ridges, 
mostly parallel, in central Asia, extends from the 
Pamir (q.v.) to the north of tho Tarim depression 
in Turkestan, and occupies the 
frontier region betwoon Russian 
territory on tho north and the 
Chinese dominions to the south. 

Bee Asia, Vol. I. p. 486- 

Tiara* tho triple orown of the 
pone, which is considered to bo sym¬ 
bolical of IiIb temporal, os tho keys 
are of his spiritual authority. It is 
composed of a high cap of gold 
cloth, encircled by three coronets, mm 
with a mound ami cross of gold on 
tho top, Tho original papal crown consisted of 
the cap alone, the word uam having long been 
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Bohemia. Descended from the Della Torre of “oncry around the town la very fine. Paving* 
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connectlan wltli paste. One established posta in ^030- 

Tyrol in 1460: another, ennobled in 1612, CBtab- Thynth'ji* fieo Ak^tiissar. 

Ii«lie«l thofirat post botween Vienim nnil Jlrusscls Thylnclnc ( Thjhtcinvs), tho lnrgest of tli« 
in 16/0. His descendant boeamo in 1506 grand- extant predaceous nmreupiah, ropresented by one 
master of thepoBtB of (ho Holy Koman emjdro, and Bpecies (7 1 . cynocepkalus\ now restiicted to 
secured tho right of carrying on tho posts of tho Tasmania, and in process of extermination at tho 
Gin jure which extended from Hamburg to Borne, hands of tlio sheep-fan nous, whoso folds ifc is wemb 
and from Pails to Vienna, for hiniRoif and iiis heirs to ravage. Ifc is somewhat smaller than a wolf, 
a* a jtereddaiy pnvilego, In 1681 tho principality has a dog-like numle, along tapering tail, and ia 
of Thum and Taxis in the ^Netherlands woa oon- grayish brown in colour, witli black crow bands on 
!Grred on the head of tho houso; and in 1608 the the hind part of tho back and loins. It Is very 
princely rank ami title were nuulo hereditary, and active and fteroo, and to popularly called' a ‘ tiger, 1 
passed to all members of the house. The postal a 1 Wolf, 1 or a ‘ hycena,* 
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transferred to the subservient senate. But the oue 
fatal feature of tha reign was the institution of 
the judfciu majesUUist which grew up out of tho 
slavish adulation of the senate, the deep suspicious¬ 
ness of the emperor's own nature, ami tlus subtle 
manner In which this was feel by Afilius Seiamw, 
commander of the priutoriau guards. Delation , 
or denunciation of individuals by informers, soon 
grew to great proportions, and men breathed in 
a constant atmosphere of terror. In 20 Tiberius 
left lioine for Campania, ami the year after took 
up his abode in Caprcm, whore Suetonius tells us 
lie wallowed in brutish sensualities. Ho had 

S lvon Jits entire confidence to SojanuB, leaving him 
ic whole control of government j but at length 
awakened to the ambitious designs of his minister, 
lie struck him. down withou t hesitation (31). Maoro, 
the successor of Scjanus, had all his vices without 
his talents, ami so the state of affairs was even 
worse than before,. The murder of Agrippa Post- 
uiims ill 14, the mysterious death of Genu aniens 
in the East (19), the poisoning of Tiberius’ own 
sou Dnisus by Sejamis (23), the banishment of 
Agrippina and the untimely death of her young 
sons Nero and Drnsus (31 ami 33) wore Borne or 
the dark tragedies that befell tha house of Augustus 
under the reign of Tiberius. In his lost years the 
emperor's mfiid was darkened by gloom, super- 
stiiton, oml perhaps insanity. Thu famous words 
Tacitus has preserved of a letter to tile senate 
(Ann. vi, 6) seem like a momentary flash of revela- 1 
tion of more than mere remorse i * May all the gods 
and goddesses destroy me more miserably than 1 
feel myself to be dally perishing, if I know at this 
moment what to write to you, senators, how to 
write It, or what, in short, not to write/ On the 
10th March 37 his worn-out fmine fell into a sort 
of lethargy, in which ho was su(located by Maoro 
to prevent his recovery. 

The original authorities are Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Velleius Paterculus, Tho first admits that tlm history 
of Tiberius was * falsified, while he reigned, through 
terror, and written after his death with the irritation of 
a recent hatred. 1 Whether the portrait lie hoe liJinsolf 
aonstiuotcd with such consummate literary art is 
psychologically possible or no, there can bo no doubt at 
least time his own fading was too bitter to pormit of a 
judicial estimate, Suetonius as a historical writer 
shows no discrimination In ohooBing his materials, and 
his fondneaB for scandal and gossip was far stronger than 
his seal for truth. Velleius Pateroulua had served wider 
Tiberius, but liia overdone panegyrio gives tho fatal 
suggestion of Aattory. Dion Gussies again wrote nearly 
two centurion after Tiberius, and was wise cuomdi to 
follow Taoitus pretty closely, the character of Tiborius 
being a study muqU too complex for his powers of 
analysis. Boon hferivalo in his History of the Jtomai 
under the Empire defends Tiberius with moderate soul, 
believing him at least the victim of inuoh anolentinU- 
repreaontation; Professor Boo sly In a preposterous 
paradox {Catiline, (Radius, and Tiberius, 1&7S) repudi¬ 
ates tho whole account by Tacitus as a deliberate and 
malignant libol. WC. Dmuy is measured in ooimnemln- 
tion in liiB/fitfot'y; 11. Dofssier Bums up against him in 
JJ Opposition tout Us Chars (1875); the Comte Cham- 
pagiiy. with vohument invcotlve, in Lcs Cfsites, 

BeKidtw these, hoc Mommaon's fifth volume of the 
History of Houle, translated as The Roman Provinces 
from Augustus to Diocletian (I860): I* Prey tag, 
Tiberius vnd Tacitus (Borl> 1870): T. Btalir, Tibcrnta 
(2d ed. fieri. 1873); Poach, JSur Krilik dir Qcschichte 
its a Kaisers Tiber ms (AUonhnrg, 1800); and Hermann 
fJohlller, OtechichU dec MmUc/ien JCaiseneit (Gotha, 
1883); also the excellent essay by Henry Furneaux pre¬ 
fixed to Ills edition of tlie lunate (voL, i. 1884). 

Tibet, or Thibet, is tho European name of a 
country in central Asia, lying between China ami 
India. The native name is Hod or Bodyul. Tibet 
is enclosed between tho Kuen Lun and the Hima¬ 
laya mountains. These chains nm eastward from 
a mountain knot at the southern extremity of 


the Pamir highland, and contiuuo to diverge from 
each other till they reach tho moridhui of Lhnssa, 
when they slightly draw nearer on the oast and 
south-oast, where Tibet is bounded by ranges which 
separate it from China and Indu-China. It is thus 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, the area bo 
enclosed exceeding in ex ton t 700,000 sq. in., or 
being eight times the size of Great Britain. Tibet 
js the loftiest region of such extont on tho globe. 
Its tablelands vary in height from 17,000 to 10,000 
foot. It lias been estimated that their average 
height is that of the summit of Mont Blanc ; this 
may be a slight exaggeration, but it Impresses on 
the memory the great elevation of Tibet, the 
most important faot in Its physical geography, 
The tablelands are loftiest in tho west anil north, 
whence thay slope gradually to tho south atul oast. 
Bonvalot certified to tho existence of volcanoes. 
The lowest lands in Tibet are the grooves in which 
the Indus runs westward and the Snnpo eastward 
to the bends where they turn to thu south, cross 
the Himalayas, and descend into India. The moun¬ 
tain-gird lo which surrounds Tibet has made it an 
obstacle across which conquorors from Mongolia 
could not enter India without making a long detour 
round its western extremity. A nother consequence 
of these barriers has been that Tibet lias remained 
to the present day the region of the globe least 
known to geographers. 

Tibet is divided into provinces equal in ox tent 
to European states. These are (1) Cliaidani (Tsai- 
! dam), a name sometimes given to the country be¬ 
tween the Nanshan and Affcon-lagh chains and the 
Kuen Lun. It includes the Koko-Nur lake and 
the Chaldam marsh, ami its cold and scanty pas¬ 
tures are frequented by nomads, among whom is 
the Tibetan race known as tho Tunguts. (2) 
Katclii, also described as the great northern plain, 
a lofty region of steppes vovy little known, but 
Classed by a road from Kivia in Turkestan,< and 
leading to the gold-fields of Thok-Jahiug, om of 
tho highest Inhabited spots on tho globe. (3) East 
Nail, including Khoratim and Dokthol, an elevated 
Himalayan country in which the Indus ami Sniqio 
take their rise. It is a country of pastures with a 
fuw cultivated traats. In It is tho Lake Mauasn- 
rowar. surface 13,000 feet high, a sheet of water 
sacred alike to Tibotans and Hindus. (4) West 
Karl, or Little Tibet, consisting of Ladakh (n.v.) 


the proviuees of Yu anil Tsang. It includes the 
valley of the Sanpo between the meridians of 87 Q 
aud 02°, tho most populous and important part of 
Tibet. The JBanpo becomes navigable at Jniig- 
laelie—elevation 13,000 feet. From thence boats 
formed of u. framework of wood covered with hides 
descend tho river. On reaching their destination 
after being unloodod they are taken down and 
conveyed by yaks back to the starting-point. Yu- 
tsang Is traversed by a wcll-frequentoil road from 
oast to west. The capital of Yu is Lluisaa (q.v.) j 
that of Tsang, Sliigabzc. (6) Kliam, tho provinoe 
drained bv tho upper courses of tho great rivers of 
China and Indo-Cliina, which run in deep valleys, 
making it difficult to cross the country. Two great 
roads traverse Kiiam, conneating Llinssa with Ear- 
chiondo (Tachion-In), tho omporium of Chines© 
trade with Tibet. Ono is the shortest and oJlloial 
road. It passes through Litang (13,400 feet) and 
Bntang (8150 feet) on the Yang-tse-kiaug and 
ChLamdo, the capital of Kliam, on the Mokhong, 
aiul over lofty pusses into Lhruua. The commer¬ 
cial road crotees the rivers higher up, whore the 
wutereoniucs are less difficult and there is an 
abundance of pasture. Near D&rehlendo the 
country scorns to bo independent aliko of China 
und Tibet, and farther west is Purge, a district 
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synonymous with tattra. It is not certain when a 
the first and second princely crowns were added, v 
the current statement that it wub Boniface VIII. n 
who assumed the second having been disproved by o 
Hefeie from old representations of Innocent III. t 
Urban V. (1362-70) added the third. 6 

Tlblm, a people of the Sahara (q. v.) jj 

Tiber (Ital. Tevarc, Lab. Tiberia), the chief 
river of Central Italy, and the most famous in the 
peninsula, rises in a doll of the Tuscan Apennines 
(province Arezzo), about 11 miles N. of the village 
of Plovo Santo Stofano. Its course until it roaches 
Perugia is south-soutli-oast; thence, as far ns 
Romo, it pursues, along an irregular xlgtfig line, a 
southern direction; hue wlioii it enters the plain of 
the Cniiipngna it eurvos south-sou 111 -wesb, and 
enters tho Mediterranean by two branches, which 
enclose the Isold Sacra. Of these the northern, 
the Kitimicino, alone is navigable f tho Fiuniara Is ( 
silted up with sand. The entire aoureo or the | 
river is about 260 miles—only 145 direct from , 
sourco to soa. Tlio most celebrated towna on i 
or near its banks aro Perugia, Orvieto, Home, 
and Ostia ; and its chief aflTuente are the Nera 
with tho Velino ami Tovcrona or Anietio {Ante) 
from the left, and the Paglia with tlio Cliiana from , 
tho right. In its upper course it is rapid and 
turbid, ami of difficult navigation. It is navi- 
gables for boats of fifty tons to the confluence of 
tho Nora, 100 udles from its mouth, and small 
stcauiova ascend to within 7 miles of that point. 
Tho Tiber iB supplied mainly by turbid moun¬ 
tain-torrents, whence its liability to sudden over¬ 
flowings of its banks; even the oldest Homan 
myth, that of Iiomuliu, being inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with an inundation. Its waiors. too, arc 
still discoloured with yellow umd, as when Yugil 
dcscribod ib—Vorticibua rapidis et miuta /lavus 
amiu. See Home, pp. 784, 780; anil IV, Davies, 
2*ho Piltjrhnuye qf the Tiber (2d ed. 1875). 
Tlltavlatu Seo Gaulish. 

Tlborliifl* thoBecond emperor of Koine J14—37 
A.n.b whoso iml character remains to this day 
among the enigmas of history. Tiberius Claudius 
Nero was tho non of T. Claudius Noro and of 
Livltu and was bom 10th Novomber 43 n.o., four 
ycare before her complaisant husband yielded 
Livia to the triumvir Octavianua lie was nine 
when hla father’s death transferred him to tlio 
tutelage of bis step-father, iuid eJoveu when that 
Mten-fathor became the undisputed master of the 
Itoman empire,. Being now a member or the 
imiHirial housohold, ho received a cavofid education 
and thosaino public liononw as were paid to the 
ucpliow and grandsons of Augustus. At nineteen 
he filled tho qumstorshlp, became prjalor at twenty, 
five, and consul at twenty-nine. But almost the 
Whole of hi* first twenty years of manhood were 
spent iu tho comp—in Spain, Armenia, Gaul, 
Pannniria, and Germany. He hod tho honour of 
bviuuiug back tlio standards lost with Crass us j In 
15 n.0, lie oo-oporated with his brother pnisus In 
flulwliilng tho IlhinLl and Vindelicl; warred with the 
Paimoniaiw (12-9), and in tho campaign that 
followed tho dentil of Dniaus traversed Germany 
botweon tlio Rhine and tlio Elba. The young 
MarceUus, nephew of Augustus, had died in 23 1 
Agriupft, son-in-law of Augustus, died suddenly in 
12 leaving only two boys of eight and five between 
tho stcp-Bon and tlio succession. Tiborius was now 
compelled III) by Augustus to divorce lus muclv 
loved wife VlpHania Agrippina, daughter of Agripp* 
bv his former wifo Pompouin, in order to marry 
AgrW’s widow Julia* tlio profligate (laughter 
of Augustus. Hardly was ho married tlian he 
was sent to crush a revolt in Dalmatia and Pan* 
nonia; Dniftus died in 0, and Tiberius marched 
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at the head of his funeral train on foot In mid¬ 
winter from tho Rhine to Koine, reluming im¬ 
mediately to tie wars in Gormany, for the suo- 
CQBSoa in which he woe rewarded with tho full 
triumph (0) aud other honours. Bub suddenly in 
0 ho retired to Rhodes, where for seven years lie ■ 
gave himself to study and to astrology. Tho open 
profligacy of the wife who had been forced into Ills 
arms was per Imps the most powerful reason which 
drove him from Homo to tlio displeasure of the 
emperor. Before his return (8 A.D.) the infamous 
Julia was banished to Psndatarla (2 B.C.), and 
witllin the two years after tho deaths of both the 
young princes Lucius and Galas (2 and 4 A-D,) 
paved tlie way for the adoption of Tiberius as heir 
to the imperial dignity, the third grand son, Agrlppa 
Postuimis, being at cnco too young and too incom¬ 
petent for command. He was now formally adopted 
hv Augustus. Tiberius spent the nest seven years 
In active service iu north Germany against Maro- 
bod mis, in quelling formidable insurrections in Pan- 
nonio and Dalmatia, and finally in securing the 
frontier and taking vengeance upon the enemy i 
who had annihilated the army of Varus in 0 A,D. | 
Along with Geimonions he mode two marches into 
the heart of Germany (0-10), returning to enjoy a 

splendid triumph (12). .. . , 

On tho death of Augustus at Nolo In 14 Tiberius 
suo Deeded without opposition. He woe flfty-six 
ycare old, taciturn, impenetrable, auspicious, 
beloved by none, yet respected by all for his 
gravity of demeanour and tlie reputed severity or 
his virtue. The first eight yeais of hfe reign are 
treated by Tacitus in the first threo books o life 
Aniuth, and are reluctantly admitted to have been 
marked by just and moderate government, respeob 
for the laws, frugality, and care for tlie InteresU of 
tlie provincials. The wliole ia eet down to sus¬ 
tained hypocrisy-a theory of human character 
hardly to be accepted without hesitation, During 
this period only twelve state trials for mbytes (‘high 
trenson 1 1 are recorded. The next period of the reign, 

' treated in the fourth book of Tacitus, cavere the six 
years 29-28. Ah yot, according to Tacitus, the evil 
i Impulses of Tlberiufl wore restrained by the inllu- 
‘ enco of his still surviving mother- The number of 
• trials for majestas lias grown to twenty, tlie' 
t espionage of Informers lias also increased as’well 
i ob the severity of sentences. His minister Sejwjufl 
) has grown to vast influence through playing for ms 
t own ends npou the morbid auspicloiiBness of me 
s master. For the last period of the reign, covering 
> eight years and a (martor, we tire lost ilttu 
i book of Taoltro for the years 30-31. The sixth book 
e opens near tho close of the year 31, and bnngstUe 
i stoiy of Tiberius through the six yeai* reign of 
- terror in which 80 to 100 llvca perished mostly 
e by direct mandate of the prince down to its slmme- 
0 ful close lu the foul deliauciierlcs, the gloom, ami 
l tho insanity oi Caprece. . 

i Snob is the gloomy drama of tho roiffti of 
i Tiberius In the spWihd pages of Tueltne, It only 
a remains to be Been what are the historically reliable 
e elements of the story. In general terms It nnjy.be 
X said that the facto are mainly trustworthy, if tlio 
v motives imputed cannot always be accepted. 1 hero 
l fe no doubt iiiat fer mm yeius Tiberius took, or 
s aifeated to take, littlo active part in public afflurs, 


tereata of the prevlnciafe was an clement new to 
Roman politics, and showed a foresight and states¬ 
manship to which Augustus had not llaen. 11 e 
only important open changes he made were tha 
porinanonfc encampment of tho imperial gualrcl 
oloso to tho city wails, and the abolition of the 
old cottutia, the election of publlo offloere being 
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Chinese governmen6 declined and probably was 
unable to interfere, the invaders were punished by 
the Anglo-Indian troops. The question was finally 
settled in March 1800. The Chinese disavowed 
the war and recalled their ainban from Llinsso. 
Britain retained her possessions. Tti 1880-00 the 
journey of M. Bonvaiot and Prince Henri d'Orleans 
across central Asia from Kuldjft to Tonquln 
attracted the attention of French politicians and 
English in era bants. It was said to provo how 
Russia and Franco might join hands in Asia. 
France was to extend westward the frontier of 
Tonquin to the navigable Mekhong River, and thus 
secure exclusive possession of the great route into 
Yunnan and Western Sze-chwan, CTimeso provinces 
belonging geographically rather to Tibet than to 
China; but the practical efforts of tlio French to 
open their route have signally failed. 

See tho travels of Abbd Hue (q.v.); Hodgson, Essays 
an the Languages, Literature, and Behgion of Nepal and 
Tibet (1874); Markbnni, The Mission of 0. Boyle to 
Tibet and T< Manning to Lhasa (1870); Lleuteunnt G. 
Krelfcncr, Im Ferncn Ostm (Vienna* 1881); H. A. 
JUsoH Tibetan Grammar(3d ed, 1888Lend A Tibetan- 
English Dictionary i 1582); Preferable! (q.v.), lie ism in 
Ttbcl (Ger. trails. 1884); Desgodlne, Le Thibet (2d oil. 
18B5); Peer, Le Tibet (.1880); AV. AV. Roakliffl, Land 
of the Lamas (1891); G. Bonvaiot, Across Tibet (Ena. 
traits. 1892); A. & Pratt, To the Snows of Tibet through 


China [1802\. \ 

Tibet Bog. Sec Mastiff. 

Tllmllug, Albius, Roman elegiac paot, a 
native, It is boliovcd, of GahiL His birth-year iB 
fixed about 54 B.a, but his prmnomeu and parentage I 
aic unknown, though he waB certainly horn to a 
considerable estate, much reduced, however, in the I 
subsequent con fixations by which Oofcavian and I 
Antony rewarded tlieir legionaries, Ills father, 
seenifi to have died early, but his mother and deter 
survived him. While still a youth lie acquired tho 
friendship of tho orator, poet, and statesman, M. 
Valerius Messalo, head or a literary coterie only 
loss attractive than that of Mtoconas. As in 
Queen Anne's day, literature wob ft direct passport 
to office under government, and the already marked 
poetic gifts of Tibullus procured him & place on the 
staff of Alessala commissioned by Augustus, SO 
B.a, to crush a revolt in Aquitania. In this cam- 
paign the poet displayed capacity enough to win 
him distinction and decorations, but these could 
not countervail his repugnance to a Boldier'B life. 
Accordingly the does of the war fonml him dividing 
his time between the society of Rome and the 
retirement of Pedum at the base of the Tusoulnu 
and Sabine hills, lie foil in lovo with a ‘grass 
widow,* Planift by name, whose husband was on 
service in Cilicia, Under tho sobriquet of Delia 
she is the heroine of his first book of elegies, but 
his devotion did not survive the deception she 
practised, on him, finding as he did that he was not 
her only lover. It was during tho earlier period of 
this attachment that, at klcflaala's instance, he 
stavted with that statesman on a mission to Asia: 
but, having sickened on the voyage, lie got no 
farther than Corcyra. In his second book of 
elegies 'Delia' is replaced by 1 Nemesis '—this 
wmawKMYita being a fashionable courtesan, with 
many other admit era besides Tibullus, who bemouns 
ms bondage to her and stigmatises her rapacity, 
but yet cannot bring himself to drop her. 

Tibullus died 10 B.a, Immediately after Virgil, 
universally deplored in Home, and years after- 
, subject pf a magnificent elegy by Ovid. 
Doubt has been thrown on hiB identity with the 
Albius of Horace, but we are loth to part with the 
picture tJiftt poofc gives of him, pacing pensively 
h ib woodland walks at Pedum, blessed uithfortune, 
with personal beauty, and with all the capacities 


of refined enjoyment. His character, amiable, 
generous, loyal to fife friends ami constant to 
tho mistresses who deceived him, bat wanting in 
strength and energy, is reflected in his pocnm, 
which, 'moat musical, moat melancholy, 1 by their 
jinipid dearness and their unaffected finis]} fit)]] 
justify Quintilian in placing him at the head of 
Roman elegy properly so called. Grace, tender* 
ness, pathos, convoyed In verse smooth without 
monotony, can, however, only abate, not removo, 
the impression he leaves of lack of tho dramatic 
force characteristic of Propertius or of the masterly 
range commanded by Ovid. The third book can 
lmruly, even in part, bo considered as his, while 
the fourth, also by another band, Is yot momomldo 
for the eleven poems on tho loves of Sulpicia niul 
Corlnthns—'Sufpioia’s being unique as specimens of 
a Homan lady's passionate outburst in verse. 

Till lAchinnnn's edition (1820) not uiuoli was dono for 
(ho text of Tibullus, though his interpretation line 
advanced but littlo beyond tho older Hcyno. The most 
critical ami on the whole useful edition is that of 
BUhrous (1878 ). Sec Ulbfaoek’B History of Latin Poetry ; 
tho Bov, James Darios, Caiuli\is t Tibullus, uml Pro¬ 
pertius (‘ Anolont CInsrios * nerios, 1870); Tonffol end 
Sellar. Tho beat English translation 1b Hr James 
Cranstoun's (ICdin. 1872)T 

Tibur. Seo Tivoli. 

Tic Dolorcux# Seo Neuualgia, 


TlclibOTIie* a Hampshire property, 2 miles 
SSW. of Alresfiml station amt flfc E. by N, of 
Winchester. It has from beforo the Conquest 
been the seat of the Tichbomes, a Catholic family 
who received a baronetcy iu 1020. After tho death 
of the eleventh baronet, Sir Alfred Joseph Tick* 
borne (1880-00), a butcher from Wagga waggaiu 
Australia, Thomas Castro, otherwise Arthur Urton 
of \Yupping, came forward to personate an older 
brother, Roger Charles Ticfibomo (1820-54), 
who had been lost at sea otV tlio coast or America. 
His case collapsed on 0th March 1872, tho 103d 
day of a trial to assert Mb claims; and the * Claim* 
ant,' being committed for perjury, was on 28th 
February 1874, the 188th day of this now trial, 
whoso cost) was £56,3115, son ton ceil to fourteen 
years* Imprisonment with hard labour, Sue Sir 
Alex. Coflkburn’B Charge (2 vols, 1870). 

Tichio, a river of Switzerland and tlio north of 
Italy, rises on the southern slopes of Mount St 
Gothurd, and ilows south through Lake Mngglorc, 
and south-south-east through the north of Italy tu 
ite jtinotion with the P o, 4 miles below Pavia. 
For the lflM 76 miles of its course, from tho 
point at which it leaves Lake Maggiore, it is 
navigable. For tlio battle hero in 218 n.a, see 
Hannibal, p. 544. 

Ticino (Ger. Fcsm?*), the most sou them canton 
of Switzerland, hounded on the W. and S. by Italy, 
and on the E. by Italy and tho canton of Gilsons. 
Area, 1082 so. in.; pop, (1888) 120.761. Ita surface 
forms a portion of the southern slope of the Alps. 
In the south the country falls away into fiats, mul 
the scenery becomes Italian in cJmracfcor, The 
principal riyor is tlio Ticino (q. v.); mid the canton 
is traveled by the St Gothurd railway. In the 
north cattle-breeding and the preparation of dairy- 
produce are tho chief employments. South of the 
Alpine regions ora elevated forest-clad districts: 

fa^uiv biu.tlt •.i 


varies as inuoli iu cl h lift to as in productions. 

if/iggioro and almost 
tlio whole of Lake Lugano are Included within the 
canton. The inhabitants for tho most part speak 
Italian, and are Catholics. The largest town is 
Lugano; since 1881 Belllnzona is tlio capital, 
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tteaoribed ns rich and flourishing. Chlamdo ami 
other parts of Kham are under the direct rule of 
China. 

Tibet? lies in the latitudes of Delhi, Cairo. 
Algiers, and Naples, but its inland position amt 
elevation glvo It a cold, dry. and extreme climate. 
On the tublolaudH at an elevatiou of H,000 feet 
the thermo me tor in May sinks to 7° 1*. below zero, 
and over the whole country an arctic winter pre¬ 
vails for live or six months. Owing to the dry- 
nuns of tlio air it loses its conductivity, and the 
inhabitants, dressed in sheepskins, give out long 
electric sparks on approaoluug conducting sub¬ 
stances. Plash exposed to the air does not putrefy, 
bub dries and can bo roducod to powder. There is 
a vor^r short but oxecssivoly hot hummer, more 
especially in the valleys of the Indus and Sanpo, 
whore the high tomporature la more oppressive to 
Europeans than that of the Indian plains. The 
northern and western tablelands are witliont trees. 
They abound in stoppos, in which pasture in¬ 
numerable herds of wild animals—yaks, horses, 
asses, goats, antelopes, &c,— undisturbed by man. 
The pastures of the southern tablelands supply 
food to the Hooks and horde of a largo nouiad 
population. Agriculture is confined chiefly to the 
valleys of the Indus and Sanpo, the grain chiefly 
grown being barloy / the kitchen herbs and fruits i 
of Eurepo are also cultivated. Agriculture and | 
gardening are difficult arts in Tihot, and the Irriga¬ 
tion and terrace cultivation necessary to secure 
even scanty crops are supposed to have sharpened 
the intelligence of the peasants and made them ; 
strong and laborious. The mineral products of 
Tibet are of high value, and include gold, silver, 
Iron, copper, zinc, mercury, cobalt, l)orax, sul¬ 
phur, &c. Tho Tibetans are good blaoksmlthB and 
cutlers ; their chief industrial occupation, however, 
is tho preparation of woollen cloth. They are 
active trailers, and largo caravans, in which yaks 
and sheep are the boasts of burden, are constantly 
traversing the country on their way to the great 
fairs in Tibet, and the ontrcpGts of the surronnding 
countries. At ouo time there was a busy com¬ 
merce with India, but since Tibet became a Chinese 
dependency the pusses have been closed. The most 
Important commerce is in tho bauds of rich Tibetan 
and Chinese traders, who jealously watch any* | 
thing likoly to interfere with tho existing groat i 
reut.es. Of the distribution of population In Tibet 
little is known. Tho moat densely peopled part 
of the country is certainly tlio basin of tho Sanpo, 
in whloh are tho townB of Shigntze and Lliassa, I 
Tho population is estimated at six millions. 

The Tibetans are a Mongolia race, much more 
closely allied to tho Burmese than to the Chiueso or 
Mongols proper. They are broad-shouldered and , 
muscular, and xirosonb a striking contrast to tho 
woak-ualved Hindus. Thov have Mongol features, 
but not in an oxagyomlod form/ They are said to 
bo intelligent, bub without Initiative; different 
views have boon taken of their moral character, but 
on the whole tlioy seem to bo ldndly and truthful. 
Thoy are very fond of music and dancing. The 
Tibetans by race people nearly tho whole of Tibot. 
A fow nomads, Mongol aud Turkish tribes, have 1 
lenetratod into tho northern steppes, and Chinese 
u large numbers have colonised the south-east. 

In Tibet, owing to its isolation, some arcliaic 
customs survive. One of these is polyandry, the 
husbands of ouo wife being generally brothers. 
This form of marriage Is almost universal among 
the poor, and seems to give rise to less domes tic 
trouble than might have uoou expected. The rich 
are polygamists. Both systems chock population. 
In Little Tibet, where monogamy hiw penetrated 
from the west, population increases rapidly, There 
exist in Tibet two religions: (1) tho Bon or Bon. 


Pa crood, which is a development of Mongol 
Shamanism, and is the native religion; and (2) 
Lamciism (q.v.), a form of the Buddhism intro¬ 
duced from Indio. The Tibetan clergy are veiy 
numerous, there being, It Is estimated, one monk 
for every family. Monasteries and convents are 
everywhere. In Tibot tho performance of elaborate 
coreiuonloB is held to be more important than good 
works, aud can only be carried out with tho aid of 
tho clergy, who are said to be avaricious, idle, and 
dissolute. 

Since 1720 Tibet lias been a dependency of China, 
which, liowevor, Interferes only with foreign and 
military affaira Two imperial Chinese delegates 
reside at Lliassa, ouo, tho ambaii, tho superior of 
the other; ltocklull says his'authority is really 
infinitesimally small, though he writes despatches 
as if master of the situation. Civil and religious 
government are loft to the Tibetan clergy, as they 
were in the old Papal States. In theory supremo 
rale is in tho hands of tlio Dalai Lama, the sove¬ 
reign pontiff who resides at lliassa. The Tcsho 
or 3ogiio Lama, who has an inferior spiritual 
power, resides at Shigatze. The Dalai Lama hands 
over the aotivc duties of government to the de-sri 
or king, who rules with tho assistance of four 
minister. Tho Tibetan language as spoken differs 
much from the old written language; it has been 
losing its monosyllabic character. Books abound 
in Tibet, ami every monastery lias its library. The 
literature consists chiefly of translations from the 
Sanskrit, and of religious works. 

The earliest date in Tibetan history which can 
be relied on as historical is 030 a.d., when the king 
Sbrong-tsau-Sgam-po introduced Buddhism from 
Indin, and founded Lliassa* His dominions ex¬ 
tended from tho Himalayas north to tho Koko-Nur 
Lake. In the middle ages down to the 10th cen¬ 
tury the Tibetan country is said In tlio Chinese 
annals to have extended to tho Quit of Bengal, 
then desarfbed as the Tibetan Sea. lu the 9th 
century a war broke out with China which ter¬ 
minated in 821, when bilingual tablets still exist¬ 
ing wore erected at Lhassa. In 1071 Eastern Tibet 
was broken up Into small states; opening the 
country to Chinese and Mongol invasion. Kublai 
Khan, who annexed Tibet toTiia vast empire, called 
to ids court a Tibetan monk, Pliogsba. Tho latter 
converted ills patron and the Mongols to Buddhism, 
and tho sovereignty of Tibet was conferred on the 
Dalai-Lamas. In 1720 the Chinese, after many 
struggles, Dually conquered Tibot. Seven >' 001*0 
later Batang anil other ports of Khan; were 
detaahed from Tibot. and incorporated with the 
Chinese province of Sze-ohwan. Early in the 18tli 
centnry Lamas, under tho guidance and instrfiction 
of Jesuit missionaries, carried out a survey of the 
Tibetan part of the Chinese empire. Eroin the 
information supplied D'Anvillo In 178S prepared 
a map of Tibet not yet altogether snporeedea. In 
1840 Ladakh was conquered by the Maharajah of 
Gael micro, and now is a British dependency. In 
1854 there was a struggle between Tibot and Nopal 
which ended In a treaty by which both countries 
recognised the suzerainty of Chlua. Eleven years 
labor, in consequence of the refusal of the Tibetan 
authorities to allow Europeans to enter their 
country, a system was organised in the interest of 
science, by whioh pundits or educated Indians 
were sent os explorers into Tibet. By this means 
the old maps have been corrected and much valu¬ 
able geographical knowledge has been obtained. 
PreiovalskL and other Russian explorers have done 
for Northern Tibet wliafc the pundits have done for 
tho south. Sikkim, a frontier state through winch 
passes an important route from India into Tibet, 
became a British dependency in 1850. In 1888 
It was attacked by a Tibetan force, and, as the 
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Ticondcroffn* n township of Now York. 100 
mile* by tall N. of Albany, on Lake Champlain! 
ami enclosing the outlet of Lake George„ whoso 
falls supply water-power for several factories. 
Black lead and Iron also nro mined ; and boro the 
lake steamers start. Fop. 3400. Hero the French 
built a fort in 1755, which, after repulsing a first 
attack in 1753, they dismantled and abandoned in 
1759* along with Crown Point. The English 
enlarged and strengthened both fortresses at a cost 
of £2,000,000; but, being garrisoned with only 30 
men after the cession of Canada to Great Britain, 
it was in 1775 surprised and captured by Ethan 
Allen. In 1777 it was recaptured by Biirgoyno, 
and in 1780 it was again occupied by the British; 
at the close of the Avar it fell into ruins. See 
Cook's History qf Ticondorogu (1858). 

TidOfi» To an oljservor on the seashore no 
phenomenon Is moro striking than the rise and foil 
of the water, the rhythmic obb and How which wo 
know os the tides, lloughly speaking, the water 
roacliQB its highest level, or high-tide, twice each 
day, and similarly each day witnesses two low-tides. 
A little obBorvabiou soon shows that the time at 
which high-tide occurs varies from day to day. 
Thus, if the high-tide occurred at noon yesterday 
it may not occur till one o'clock to-day. After the 
lapse of a week low-wutor will occur about the hour 
at whiah high-water was first observed, and high- 
water at the former time of low-water. When a 
fortnight has passed the times of high and low tide 
will be very similar to wliat they were when first 
noted, and so on regularly through the year. If 
these observations of the rise and fall of tho bide 
are combined with lunar observations it will bo 
fouud that high-water at any place occurs ou the 
average a definite interval after the meridian pass¬ 
age of the moon. TJio cIubc connection between 
the age or position of the moon anil the time of 
high-water was recognised long before the true 
dynamical connection between them was discovered. 

Close observation of tho height of the tide from 
day to day will soon disclose the fact that this height 
varies, For ox ample, on one particular day the 
tide will rise very h\g)\ and fall veiy low; a week 
later tho high-tide will come considerably short of 
the highest attainable, and tho low-tide will not 
fall ns low as the lowest attainable. After the 
lapse of another weelc the very high ftn d very low 
tie ob will again occur, and so on, tuning accurately 
with the fear quarters of tho moon. These extreme 
tidal variations are distinguished an spring tides 
and neap-tides. Thus, nfe London Bridge the aver¬ 
age range of the Hprlng-tldcs is 20 foot 8 inches, 
that of the neap-tides 17 foot 3 inches. At Leith 
the GonemHiiiding numbers are 10 feet 4 inches and 
12 feet 0 inches. Undor certain conditions spring- 
tides rise voiy high, overflowing low-lying portions 
of towns and villages. 

The general explanation of the phenomenon of 
the tides wasgivon first by Newton, He supposed 
the ocean to cover the whole earth, and to assume 
at each iustanb a figure of equilibrium under tho 
combined gravitation influence of earth, sun, and 
moon. Tho real problem is, however, a kinetic 
one, and as such was attacked by Laplace. Both 
the equilibrium and kinetic theories agree in ex¬ 
plaining tho broad features of tho tides. Their 
results differ in important details, niul neither 
satisfactorily represents tho facts. There is no 
doubt, however, that the failure of the kinetic 
theory m this respect arises 0 «r inability to 
take proper account of the configuration of land 
and sea, of the varying depths of oceaiK and of tho 
effectB of fluid friction. It is impossible without 
mathematics to give any account of the kinetic 
theory. It must suffice to say that the problem 
consists iu finding the forced oscillations of the 


ocean under tho periodic tidal action of tho sun 
aud muon. Meanwhile we shall consider the faulty 
equilibrium theory, and soo how far it explains the 
principal tidal phenomena described above. 

Lot M be the centre of tho moon, aiul E that of 
the earth. Imagine a sphere, CD, described with 
M as centra and passing through E. Then It is 
ovldout that all particles on the nearer side to the 
moon will bo more strongly attracted than those on 
the farther side of this spherical surface. Thus, If 
A 1 h the nearest point on the earth to the moon and 
B the farthest distant point, there will bo u greater 



E ull towards M at A than at E, and at E than at 
l. Again, at any point, P, which lies oil* the lino 
ME, tiiore will be a pull in wauls towards ME. 
And thus, if fluid covors tho whole surface APB, 
there will be a heaping up of the waters (relatively 
to E) at A ami B and a sinking of them at U ana 
I). The approximately spherical figure of the 
water-surface will bo forced to take a spheroidal 
form, with groat or axis pointing towards tlie moon. 
This form will follow tho moon in its apparent 
daily 0001 * 06 , and the result will be that twice every 
lunar day (24 h. 54 in.) high-tides and low-tides 
will he experienced at every point 011 tho surface 
for whiah tho moou rises above tho horizon. This 
so far agrees with otaervation; but it is not found 
that in general tho higli-tido occurs simultaneously 
with the passage of the moon acroHs tho meridian. 
'When It docs, it is because the high-tide has, 
through the configuration of land ami Bca, legged 
hoi ibid the muon by a whole half-day at loast. 
At islands in tho open sea or at ports looking 
eastwards across a broad ocean the time of high- 
tide Is generally a few hours later than the meri¬ 
dian passage of tho moon. 

Now the sun as well as the moon will produce 
tides. The tide-gen crating power of a given body 
may lie taken as proportional to the difference of 
tho attraotions excited on the nearest and the 
farthest distaut points of tho affected globe. For 
oxaniplo, if m is the moon's mass, its tnlu-goncrat¬ 
ing power will be proportional to w/MA a - m/MU 9 
(see Gravitation). But 

1 _ 1 _ MB 3 - MA® _ (MB + MA)(MB - MA) 
SIA B “M1) 3 MIMA 3 

2ME*AB .2 AH 

-me* _ ft i 1 i’ ro *i'" ftt < ) >y “sns,- 

Hence the tide-generating power will bo propor¬ 
tional to the mass and to the inverso cube of tho 
distance of the tide-producing body. Now tho 
sun's mass is nearly 2,700,000 times the moon's 
mass, ami the sun's distance Is about 390 times tho 
moon's distance. Consequently the sun's tide- 
generating power should l>e to tho moon's In the 
ratio of 2,700,000 to 300 3 —i.o. roughly, G to 11. 
At now anil full moon tho tidos duo to the biui and 
moon will fall orost to crest and trough to trough, 
and the total tide maybe rep me onto! by 16(5 + 11). 
On the other hand, at times of half-moon the ore*b 
of the lunar tide will coincide In position with tho 
trough of tho solar tide, and tho resultant tide 
may be represented by 0 (11 - G). Hero we have 
at once tne explanation of the spring aud neap 
tides. In general the spring and neap tides do not 
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TJckell* Tuouaji, pool?, was bom in 1090 nt 
Bridokirk In Cumberland, and had Mb education 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, a fellowship of which 
lie held (without ordain liy dispensation) from 1710 
till 17^0. Ilia complimentary verses on Rosamond 
(in Tonson's Sixth Miscellany, 1700) gained him the 
favour, his own virtues the friendship of Addison, 
who introduced him both into tho wotIcI of lettors 
and public lifo, and on becoming in 1717 Secretary 
of Suita mode Jiiin his imOer-scorotaiy, Ho held 
tlio ofllco of secretary to tho Lords Justices of 
Ireland from about 1725 till his death, at Bath, 
23d April 1740. He was skilful ami tiineous in 
occasional poctiy, ns in Tho Prospect of Peace 
undar Queen Anno, and The Royal Progress at tho 
Arrival of George I., nml ho was puffed with all tho 
partiality of affoction in the Spectator. Tho most 
memorable incident in his^ life was his translation 
of tho drat book of tlic Iliad about the same time 
as tho Brat nart of Popo’s Homer . Addison declared 
that tho rival versions wore both good, but that 
Tiekoirs was the best that over wag made. Pope 
believed, or professed to believe it tho work of 
Addison himself, deliberately prajjarod to eolipao 
his version, and wrote in reply the famous satire on 
Attious. But there need ho no doubt that Tiokcll 
made hie own translation, although Addison cor¬ 
rected it, ns lie confessed I 10 did. Ticket Bs 
‘letter to Avignon,' sayB Johnson, 'stands high 
among party poems; it expresses contempt without 
coarseness, and superiority without iusoloncc. 
Hie longest poem is Kensington Gardens; bis most 
popular, tho ballad of Colhi and Lucy ; his finest, 
tho exquisite ology to Addison prefixed to his 
edition of Addison’* Works (4 vole. 1721), 

Ticket of Leave. flee Piiwonb, p. 410. 

TiCknoi*i Gkoikib, the historian of Spanish 
literature, wbb bom In Boston, 1st Augirot 1701, 
the son of a wealthy New Englander, who was one 
of tho fira t importers of Merino a I icon into the 
United States, Ho graduated at Dartmouth 
College (1807), and wus admitted to tho bar (18lfl), 
but, having pruotined for a twelvoinonth, became 
convinced boat the lifo of a lawyer would not satisfy 
Ids ideas of usefulness or liappiness, He accord¬ 
ingly burned his thoughts to plans of Btiuly and 
travel, ami, starting tor Eumpo In 1815, for four 
years resided successively I 11 London, Gtittingen, 
Paris, Genova, Homo, Venice, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
Everywhere lm mixed in the best socloty; and his 
journal is full of tho host Sort of interviewing, his 
friends and acquaintances thou or afterwards 
including Joanna Baillio, tho Dua do Broglie, 
Chateaubriand, Miss Edgeworth, Goethe, Guizot, 
Hal lam. Lord Holland, President Jofferson, Jeffrey, 
Longfellow, Lyoll, Macaulay. Motternich, Milnmn, 
Prescott, Rogora, Scufcb, Sydney Smith, Bon they, 
Earl Stanhope. Mme. de Steal, Talleyrand, 
Thackeray, Daniel Wobster, and Wordsworth. He- 
turning to America, he bo came professor of French 
and Spanish and of the Belles Lotlres in Harvard 
University. In 1835 ho resigned his chair, and 
went with his family to Europe, where he remained 
three years, collecting materials for his great 
History of Spanish. Literature (3 voIr. Now York, 
1849), an exhaustive and admirable work, wlnoli 
has been translated Into Bpanish and German. 
Other works by him were Lives of Lafayette (1824) 
and Prescott (1804), with fourteen reviowB luid 
minor writings. Ho received nearly a ft core of 
literary distinctions j in 1850 revisited Europe; 
and diod in Boston. 20th Jiuiniuy 187L in his 
eightieth yoar. Sao his Life, Letters, and Journals 
(2 volo. lfi7fl). 

Ticks (Ixodidco), a family of mites (Acarina) 
the members of whioh attack man, cattle, dogs, 
birds, reptiles, and some other animals. Thoy 


five in woods or among thick vogotation, and It is 
likoly that their primary food-supply 1 b derived 
from vogotablo juices ) but thoy avo always ready 
to fasten on some passing animal, and aro trouble¬ 
some posts in tropical and semi-tronical countries. 
The mite-like body lias a tough skin; Ihoro ara 
four naira of clawed logs; the month-parts consist 
(1) of a paired anchoring organ or 1 rostrum,* covered 
with recurved hooks, and equivalent to a * maxillary 
lip’ or to tho pedipalps of otlmr Arachnids, and (0) 
of iw pair of sharp mandibles which play backwards 
and forwards iu two longitudinal channels on the 
rostrum. Fastening 
tliomficlves to tho skin 
of an animal, they out 
a hole and suck the 
blood. If allowed to 
feed till they are satis¬ 
fied, they withdraw the 
rostrum and drop off. 

The Bexes differ iu appe¬ 
tite. the male being 
readily satisfied, while 
the feinule of some 
species sucks until, from 
an almost microscopic 
size, she becomes the 1 ,-lxodea ricinua, fern.: 

greater part of an Inch n . mouth j VpcDinKoraYMuct; 
long. Yet Some have <\ anal valvea; a, stigma, 
been known to survive 

without food for at least four years. When the 
satisfied fomale drops off, she returns to the 
herbage and begins to lay eggs. Dr A. D. Michael 
says 'she places the eggs one by one In front of 
her in a pile or round ball, which gradually 
becomes almost as laige as tho mother-Ixodes, 
ft Is probably this position of the eggs which gave 
rise to tho idea hold by some of tho earlier writers 
that the Ixodes laid their eggs through the mouth- 
opening \ the fact being that the genital opening 
is very near the mouth, and tlio position during 
imposition such that the inoutli is nob readily 
seen.' The typical genus Ixodes includes many 
BjieoicB—o.{j, tho American White-spotted Tick 
Ixodes alhrpictus 

and tlio European 
Ixodes ricinus ; 
the blind gonna 
Argos is well 
represented by 
Avgas reflex its, 
cu m in on on 
pigeons 1 A . per- 
stoufi* whloli pro* 

1 chiocs trouble- fig. 2,—-Upiror nud under rarfaoea 
some pun 01 urea of Argas rtfiexus, 

on man ] and A. . , Y . 

nigre u sometimes oiulcd 1 the pique. It ib saitl 
that in warm countries tho bites sometimes pro¬ 
duce fevers, convulsions, delirium, and eycm death; 
bub itfdgnin's experiments (in Europe) lead one to 
BiiRucct that the danger of the bite nas been much 
exaggerated. As tho hasty removal of the tick 
is certain to leave the rostrum iu tho wound, 
tho pest should be stimulated with a drop of tur¬ 
pentine or benzole. * 

The sheep-tick (Meloplrogus \ boo Sweicp-lo^3b) 
is a Dipterous iusuct, and to tho same order belong 
tho species of Nyctaribia 011 bats and of Oniitli- 
omyia on biiilB. Tho 1 death-tick 1 is a popular 
name for Peoudoneuropteroua insects of tho family 
Pfeoofclfu—e.g. Psociib, Ctoecilia, and Clofchillar- or 
for the little Death-watch (q,v.; Anobinm). 




Boo AcaiUHaj nko A Pagomteoher, BeitrQgt zur 

Anatomic dev Milben {Lolp. 1860-01); P. 

Parasites tl lea JU oladiea Parositama (Paris, 1880); 
A. D. Miohnol, British OrlbaiidcC (1884), and separate 
memoirs on Ticks. 





TIDESWELL 


i«gly greater tides with correspondingly quicker 
reduction of the axial ta the orbital period. 

Tidcswcll, a mnnll town of Derbyshire, 01 
milcB E. of Jtax ton, with tm ohl cruciform ohurch, 
ami some silk monuffwstnYiw. Fop. 1985. 

Tieck, JonANN Lumvia, oho of.the moot 
prominent champions of Romanticism (q.y.) in 
Uemmny, ami the frioml of Novalis and the 
SchlegeJs, was born hi Berlin on 31st May 177& 
Mont of his life was spout in that city, in Dresden, 
and near Frankfor t -011 - fch e- Oder, his life's calling 
being that of a man of letters; ami in Berlin 
he ended his days, on 28fch April 1853- After 
two or three immature romances, ho struck 
oat a new line in clover dramatised versions of 
the old fairy tales, such as Fuiv Eckhert, Fuss in 
Boots, Tho Faithful Eckharfc, Blue Beard, ami 
others, which he made the vohlclo for some polished 
satire on contemporary literature. Tliis is Tleck’s 1 
peculiar groove. He followed up this first suo- 
cess— Vof/csmui'chm von Pclct' Labrocht (1707)—b) r 
publishing tho tragedy Lcben nnd Tod dor Hoiligcn 
Qonovoea (1800), the comedy Kaiser Octavianus 
(1804), and Phantasns (1814-17), ft collection of 
the same class of traditional lore in story and 
drama. These books became groat favourites in 
Germany, owing to the simple and agreeable style 
of the narrative, and tho dreamy fancy and 
dolicate irony that pervaded them. Another groat 
favourite was a romance In glorification of art, 
entitled Pram StembtthTs IVandcrungen (1708). 
In liia later years Tteck wrote several works 
of a more modern oast, of which Vie Gemaldo, 
Die Jlefseudon, Die Verlobtwg, JTcxcnsnbbath are 
amongst the most highly estcemod. Besides snper- 
intending the completion of A. W. Schlcgel's trans¬ 
lation of Bhakespeare’s plays—it was long errone¬ 
ously believed that lie hod translated them himself 
—ho edited the doubtful plays and wroto a scvics 
of essays (Shakespeare's Vbrschule % 1843-29 ). Don 
Quixote he did translate with ids own hand (1700- 
J804). He holds an honourable place in the ranks 
of Germany's dramatic and literary critics, in virtue 
of his Dmmalurgiseho Blatter (2d eel, 1852) and 
jTrftise/ic Se/iri/Yen (1843). Tleck's Sckriftm wore 
published in 28 vole, in 1828-54, and his Novellen 
in 12 vola in 1852-54. Some of Ills fairy-tales nnd 
novels were translated into English by Carlyle and 
Thirl wall, See biographies by Ktfpke (1855) and 
Friesen (1871); ancTCarlyle’s Essays, vol. L 

Tfcl, a Dutch town in Guelderlund, on the 
Waal, 00 miles K by S. of Rotterdam. Fop. 0431. 

Tielc, CORNEMS PBTRUS, Dutoh theologian, 
was bom nb Leyden, 16th December 1830, studied 
at tlio university them and at the Rom oust rants' 
flGiuiuoLvy at Amsterdam, and lwcame Remonstrant 
pastor at Rotterdam { 1B58 ), profaroeir in tho semin¬ 
ary translated to Leyden (187a), and professor of tlio 
History of Religions in the university of Loyrlcn 
in 1877. From its foundation in 1807 lie colla¬ 
borated with Kucnen, Lomau, and Han wen ha II' in 
editing the well-known Theoloyisch T\jdschrift ; and 
he has published a long series of Important theologi¬ 
cal works. Of bis writings there have been trans¬ 
lated into English the Comparative History of the 
Egyptian and Mc&ojiotamlan Religions (1809-72; 
Fr. trana 1882; Eng. by James Ballingal, part i., 
The Egyptian Religion, 1882); Outlines cf the 
History of Religion to tho Spread of the Universal 
Religions (1876; Eng. trans. by j, E. Caiyentor, 
1878). Other workB discuss the Gospel of John as 
a source of the Life of Jesus (1855), the Religion 
of Zumthustra (1864), Bahylonmh - assurLcho 
OwhicMe (16*0-87), So. 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


Tieu-tsln, a large city anil river-port of China, 
in the province of Chili-lt, on the right bank of the 
Fel-lio, 34 miloB from the mouth of the rivor. It is 
tlie port of the city of Poking, from which it is 
distant 80 miles BE. Tlio river is generally frozen 
over from about the 15th Dcconiber to the 15th 
March, and Iho business at other times carried on 
by moans of boats and junks is taken up by 
sledges, which swarm on Uio liver. By tho treaty 
of Tientsin, signed hero iu 1858, tho port was 
declared open; and a British consulate was estab¬ 
lished in January 1801, while part of the allied 
troops were still hero (boo China, Vo I. III. pp. 
192, 193). In 1881 Tien-tain was connected by 
telegraph with Shanghai (tlio lino extending to 
Poking); and there is a railway from Tion-tsin to 
the mouth of tho Poi-ho, which will ultimately be 
extended to Shanghai. The imports havo an 
annual valuo of £400,000 or £500,060, the exports 
about £1,000,000. There is also a largo and 
rapidly increasing transit trade with Russia vid 
Siberia, Pup. estimated in 1800 at 050,000. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, tho last of tlio 
great Venetian school, was born at Venice 5th 
Starch 1002, and modelled lilmsoU on Paul Veronese, 
Hi» first works wore iu the adoriimojili of churches 
anil palaces in anil about Venice; in 1750-53 lie 
executed a great series of frescoes in tho archl- 
episcopal palaco at WUrzburg, and in 1700 was en¬ 
gaged on tlio palace of Madrid. At Mudiid he died, 
97th March 1799. Ho was amost productive painter, 
rich in colour (especially in his easel pictures), and 
clear (though incorrect Jin drawing. His chief 
works were tlio Old Testament histories— tlio 
palace at Udino and tho fraBcoes at Madrid, Ills 
two sons waro also painters, and like tlioir father 
etchers also. Boo Molmonti, 11 Carpaccio o it Tiepolo 
(Turin, 1885). 

Tiorncy^KORGE (1701-1830), Whig politician, 
was one of Titt’s most persistent opponents, anil 
fought a bloodless duel with him (1798). lie hold 
otlico in the ministries of Addington, Grenville, 
Canning, and Goderich. He was a olovar debater, 
notorious for liis powers of aavcaHiu. 

Tierra del Fiicgo consists of a group of 
several largo and numerous small islands, lying off 
tlio Bouth extremity of South America, in 54* S. 
lafc., 70° W. long., and separated from tlio con¬ 
tinent by tlio Strait of Magellan. Its farthest 
south point is formed by Cape Horn. The prin¬ 
cipal island, Tierra del Fnego, some times known 
as King Charles Bouth Land, is divided between 
Chill aud tlio Argentine Republic, to the latter of 
which Staten Island nJso belong*. All the other 
islands and islets are included in Chili. The shores 
of the archipelago are generally much broken by 
and indented with bays aiul arms of tho sea, with 
mountains rising abruptly from the water. These 
fjords, as a rule, contain deep water at their shore¬ 
ward extremities, with bars, or, move properly, 
banks at tlio sea entrances \ in this feature, ns well 
as in their ficonory, resembling many of the salt¬ 
water lochs on the west coast of Scotland. The 
whole group is mountainous, tlio high hills of the 
mainland ( Tierra del Fnego) attaining a height 
of 7000 feet, tho snow-lino Doing at an altitude of 
4000 feet above sca-lovel. There are some dreary 
plains and a few fertile river-valleys, with areas 
of marshy ground between Useless ami Bt Sebastian 
Bays. None of tho rivews aro important, unless it 
be the Jnnroz Caiman, which is bolioved to he 
navigable far a considerable distance abovo its 
mouth. Towards the north tho plains produce 
good pasturage, and attempts at sheep-farming 
nave been made in tlio district, tho Jesuit mission* 
arles on Dawson Island having a farm with nearly 
20,000 sheep and over 6000 cattle, Forests of 
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(IHIer l>y nearly bo muoli as these numbers indicate. 
Tlio Bpring* tide is seldom a hall greater than the 
neap-lulo. By the theory, spring-tides should 
occur at now moon and full moon, and neap-tides 
when tlio moon i« in quadrature. Iu faot they 
occur about one and a half days later than the 
corresponding astronomical combinations, 

Aa the moon passes through its first quarter the 
solar tldo liaviug u shorter period gradually shoots 
ahead of tho lunar tide. For any position between 
now and half moon tho crest of the resultant tidal 
wavo will theretoro pass a little sooner tluui It 
would if the moon alone wore acting. Similarly 
for any position between half moon and full moon 
—that is. dudug tho second quarter—tho crest of 
the resultant tide will lag behind the position it 
would occupy were the moon the sole agent. In 
the former oaso the tide is Bald to prime and in 
the latter to lag. Tim same phenomena occur in 
the third and fourth quarters. This priming and 
lagging of the tide are very evident phenomena. 
Their effect may readily observed by inspection 
of any table of tides, hi which the intervals between 
successive high-tides will be found to vary consider¬ 
ably, As tho time of maximum priming is lining 
approached tho successive tides follow each other 
at shorter intervals than they do when the time of 
maximum lagging is being approached. 

When tho moon is in tlio plane of the equator 
the two daily tides at each point on the water- 
surf ace (supposml uniform) will bo approximately 
equal. Hut if tho moon is, say, north of tho 
equator, then for any point on tlio north side of 
the equator the tide corresponding to the meridian 
moon witl be a little higher than the other, Bince 
the tidal spheroid has its long axis Inclined to the 
equator \ and for any point on tho south side of the 
equator this tide will be tho lower of tho two. 
When, on tlio other hand, tho moon is south or tlio 
equator it is for southern latitudes that tho higher 
tide is the ono corresponding to tho moon's meridian 
passage. It is usnal to represent this phenomenon 
as due to a diurnal tide superposed upon the 
semi-diurnal tide. Tho lunar diurnal tide does not 
exist when tho moon's declination is zero; and it 
vanishes at tho equator and tho {>oleB. There is 
also a solar diurnal tide depending on the sun's 
declination. Thon there are tho tides of long 
period—viz. tho fori nightly tide depending on the 
elements of tho moon's orbit round the oarth, and 
tho semi-annual tidp depending on the elements of 
the earth's orbit round tlio snn. 

Tidal phenomena, os observed at different 
localities, present very complicated foatures, which 
it would be hopeless to attempt to describe. Two 
tidal waves flowing round the opposite extremities 
of continents or islands may inoet again, ami give 
rise to very peon liar effects, Tho four daily tides 
obBorved at Colombo are referred to this cause j 
and a similar explanation probably holds for the 
very extraordinary cose of Fapiote, one of tho 
Sooioty Islands, where the high-tide occurs invari¬ 
ably between noon and 2 i\M. In the Pacific 
islands generally the tide is small, frequently not 
exceeding 2 feet. Iu bays again high-lidos are 
generally oxperloncod. The phenomenon in its 
jumpiest form is shown in tho Bay of Bengal, in 
which ths tide gets higher as it advances along tlio 
narrowing olmnnol. Tho exceptionally high tides 
hi tho Day of Fumly nro clue to the same caune, 
combined with the faot that two tidal waves meet 
off its mouth. The Sore (q.v.) or wave which 
runs up estuaries- ia another illustration of the 
same phenomenon (see also ClIKPHTOW). - In the 
Mediterranean Sea wo have tho case of a not very 
extensive sheet of water communicating with the 
outer ocean by a narrow strait. The result fe that 
hi Its central parts (at Malta for example) there 


is no appreciable tide. At the head of loug bays, 
such as in tlio Adriatic, the tide is, however, quite 
evident, though small. In straits and estuaries the 
ebb ana flow of tho tide is frequently accompanied 
by strong currents. These tidal currents have 
been utilised as a source of power at various places 
(Argostoll, Burntisland, ‘Woodbrklge, &c.). Their 
generally Intermittent character limits their opera¬ 
tion somewhat. It has also been suggested to use 
the rise and fall of the tides for driving dynamo- 
electric machines, bo ns to transform tidal energy 
into electric energy; but no practical sohemo has 
us yet been devised. Obviously experiments of this 
hind could be best carried out where either high- 
tides or strung tidal our rents are experienced. 

It 1 b customary to apply the term tidal wave to 
any large wave wliioh, even though it ho hut for a 
short tune, causes nil exceptional vine of eea-level 
along a shore. Such waves very frequently accom¬ 
pany Earthquakes (q.v.). They arc in no true 
sense tidal* 

Tidal niAohinas are cl two oJabscs. Those of the 
ono type are intended to record at any given place 
tho march of the tide. Tills is effected by an 
arrangement of floats \ and the record is made hv 
a ]>encil hearing on a revolving cylinder. Such 
ninoliines are called tide gnugea, The other kind, 
first imagined by Lord Kelvin, U for predicting 
tides at any place whoeu various tidal constituents 
have bocu deter mined by harmonic analysis from 
the record of the tide gauge, Each harmonic con¬ 
stituent is produced by motion of a pulley; and a 
single cord passing round all the pulleys, which 
by their mot Iona give tho different harmonic con¬ 
stituents, compounds those motions, the resultant 
being recorded on a revolving cylinder by a pencil 
fixed to the free end of the eonl. 

Corresponding to the tides as they exist in the 
fluid portion of the earth there are tidal stressci# in 
tho solid omsk These aro resisted by the rigidity 
of the material \ hut it is possible that they may lie 
a factor in the production of Earthquakes (q.v.), 
G. H. Darwin has considered the question as to 
whether there is any yielding of the crust under 
the influence of the long period tidal stresses. He 
finds evidence of a slight yielding, showing that 
the earth has au, effective rigidity about equal to 
that of steel. 

In tlio evolution of worlds tidal action bos had a 
very important influence. It Iioh long been recog¬ 
nised that in tho o&so of the earth tlio tidal wave 
must act as a kind of friction-brake, gradually 
ret aiding tho rato of rotation. But any such change 
in the rate of rotation of the primary body must be 
accompanied by changes in the distance and time 
of revolution of the moon. Calculating backwards 
in time G. H, Darwin has found that originally tlio 
moon must have been much nearer tiie earth. 
Previous to the time of its existence os a clistlnob 
satellite it was part and ixueel of the earth; and 
its origin as a satellite is believed to have boon duo 
to the tidal action of tlia sun acting upon a fluid 
or semi-fluid body whose period of rotation was 
nearly equal to its natural period of osoillfttiou. 
Thus the properly timed tidal Impulses acted so os 
to produce large tidal distortions, which finally 
resnltod in tho separation of the body into two 
parts. Tho tidal notion of tlio earth upon the 
moon has long ago com polled tlio latter to rotate 
upon Its axis fn exactly the eame time as it revolves 
In its orbit. For there etui be little doubt that 
before tho moon had cooled down to its present 
unchangeable condition very large tides must have 
been generated in lb, and these would act as friction- 
brakes so loug us the period of tho moon's axial 
rotation was shorter than its time of orbital revolu¬ 
tion. There is evidence that Jupiter's satellites 
have the same peculiarity j and lb is now believed 
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TIGER-FLOWER 


TILBURY FORT 


ticoi'fi over 10 feet long (wi th tlio tail), and weighing 
nearly 600 11}. The predominant colour is bright 
nitons fawn or tawny yellow, and is barred bv dark 
nr black ottos stripes; the under parts are whitish. 
In details the dark markings vary considerably. 
The favourite haunts of tlio tiger are grassy plains 
and jungle swamps, where its colour often liar- 
in oniseB most deceptively with that of the sur¬ 
roundings. The animal takes readily to the water 
and swims woll; it eon also, if oirouinstances press 
it, climb trees. Like other Pelidro, the tiger is a 
solitary hnntor and stalks its prey stealthily till 
within the fit distance for making a final Bpring. 
It feeds on cattle, door, wild hogs, pea-fowl, &c., 
and sonic old 1 inan-oatora' haunt the neighbour¬ 
hood of villages on the outlook for human prey. 
f Tho man-eater, 1 Mr G. P. Sanderson says, ‘is 
often an old tiger (more frequently a tigress), or an 
animal that, through having lieen wounded or 
otherwise hurt, has been unable to procuro its 
usual food. lb is as cowardly aa it is cunning, 
fleeing before an arm oil man, between whom and 
a possible victim it discriminates with wonderful 
sagacity/ Young tigers are said to glut thoir 
taste for blond far beyond the limits of hunger, 
and the snma is true of the mother while the young 
are still her companions. Bir Joseph Fnyra* reports 
that a tiger will in ordinary circumstances destroy 
one or two cows or buffaloes a week. refraining 
from fresh attacks until It liars consumed the rosults 
of one night’s work. In attacking a large animal, 
such ns a bullock, the tiger seizes the nape of the 
neck with its teeth, holds tlio vietim firm with its 
sharp claws, and with a powerful wrench dis¬ 
locates the vertehrm. Freni two to nix cubs are 
bom at once, and these tho tigress guards, foods, 
and trains with all maternal care. They remain 
with lior until nearly full grown, or about tho 
second year. It 1 b said that tho male tigers are 
eager to destroy young male cubs; and apart from 
this occasional oanniMlsm is recorded. In some 
parts of the East tigers are numorons enough to 
endanger human life very seriously; and tiger- 
hunting is in these conditions 1 a most noble sport. 1 
In 1882 the population of a village in the south¬ 
west of the Bantam province was removed and 
transferred to an island off tho coast In conso- 

S uenoe of the trouble onused to the people by 
gore. Bftkor regards tho tiger ns a more formid¬ 
able and ferocious beast than the lion. In spite 
of the government rewards, lack of enterprise and 
a superfluity of superstition still afford the tlcors 
a wide range in India. In tlie three years ending 
1880, for instance, 640 people wove killed by tigers 
in Central India alone, besides 6882 head of ( cattle 1 
( 4 including asses and pigs *). 

See FELIDAE; also TV. H. Flower anil R. Lydokkcr, 
Study of Mammal a {1891); Sir J, Foyror, Jlnyu.1 Tif/cr 
of Bengal (1875)} V, T. Hkuford, Fauna of British 
India (1888) ; Sc George Hivarfc, The Cat { 1881) • Elliot, 
Monograph of the FctM(B( 1878-83); Sir Sairniol Baker, 
Wild Beasts and their Way* (1890). For ao-onlled tigor- 
cata, see Maroay, Ocklot. and Buryat* The jaguar 
is tlio tiore of South America. Tiger-wolf is a name 
given to tho spot tod hywim and to tlio Thy lupine. 
T TJger-nioth 1 ia any of tho Arotlid® (whoso lawn) are 
•woolly boars *) j and , tigor-beotlo , is a Ciaindollft (q.v.). 

Tiger-flower { Tigridia ), a genus of plants of 
tlie natural order Iridacene. There are about savou 
known species, natives of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, 
all bulbons plants, generally treated as half-hardy 
or greenhouse plants. Tlio flowore are few, en¬ 
closed in a spat he. The perianth luis a short tube 
with a nix-parted spreading limb ; there are three 
stamens united in a cylinder, a three-cellcd ovary 
with a filiform style which lias three filiform bifid 
stigmas. The best known of tho species in British 
gardens is T. pavonut, which has been cultivated 


for nearly 100 years for the bounty of its rather 
evanescent flowers. Tho flowers are orange, spotted 
tiger-like, bonce the name. 

Tigor-llly. See Lily. 

Tight-lacing. It has long boon recognised 
that undue compression by the clothes, and par¬ 
ticularly by stays, of tlio waist and lower part of 
tlie chest causes disturbance of tlie relations of 
the intoinal organs, and impairs their functions; 
producing, o.g., distortion of iho liver and stomach, 
breathlessness, impaired digestion, and diminished 
capacity for exertion. More recently it has boon 
maintained that tho tcndonoy to various move 
definite diseases is caused or much aggravated by 
this condition, Among these may lie mentioned 
certain displacements of tho womb, and other 
diseases peculiar to women; movable kidney. Gall¬ 
stones, nnamiia, and ulcer of the stomnoh, which 
are all more common in tho fomalo sex than the 
mate. While it cannot lie said that tho causal 
relation is definitely established in any of these 
cases, there are facts in regard to orich which 
render it at least possible that such a relation may 
exist. 

In a criso whore an injurious eftoot of any kind 
is present or is suspected, it is not sulllclont merely 
to discontinue the use of stays, for that would only 
bring the constricting bawls by which tho lower 
garments are usually supported to Ijcrv still 
more directly on the waist. Borne arrangement 
nniBt be made by which tlio weight of these gar¬ 
ments may he borne by tlie shouldor* ami bust, 
either by haring each one made with au upper 
part fitting tho ohest and shoulders, nr by having 
thorn attaolied by buttons or tapes to a stout hut 
not tightly-At tins bodice. It is much to be dcRlrod 
that more attention were paid to tho natural con¬ 
formation of the body, awl less to the unreasonable 
demands of fashion, in tlie matter of dress. 


Tigruncs. See Armenia, Mithiudateh. 

Tlgrd, the northern division of Abyssinia (q.v.). 

Tigris (Ilob. Hiddekel; Diktat of tho cunei¬ 
form inscriptions; Tim'd in Old Persian, 4 swift ns 
an arrow/ whence (Jr. Tigris; Arab. D iff eh ), n 
largo river of Asiatic Turkov, rises south of Lake 
Goljik, in the mountains of Kurdistan, within a 
few miles of tho oastern bend of tlie Euphrates 
(q.v.), flows south-east to Diarbckir, after which 
it makes a sharp turn and Aows duo cast for 100 
miles to Til. Hero it receives from the north a 
considerable affluent, the Bitlin (united with the 
Boh tan Su), and once more altering its coorso 
runs in a south-easterly direction, mainly through 


desert wastes and imp 


. pastures, until It falls 


into tho Persian Gulf, after a course estimated at 
1160 miles. Its chiaf tributaries, beside the Bitlfs. 
arc the Great and Little Zab, and the Dyalft, all 
from the left. At Kuniait joins the Euphrates, 
90 miles above tho mouth of that river ill tho Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and henceforth the united rivers hoar 
tho name of Shat-ol-Arab (see Eupitoatkb). In 
tlio upper part of its course tho Tigris la a very 
swift stream, and it brings down groat quantities 
of mud. Tlio principal places on its lianks are 
Diarbokir, Mosul, and Bagdad, with the ruins of 
Nineveh, Seleucin, and Ctesiphon. Tlio river is 
navigable for small steamers to Bagdad, and for 
river-boats to near Mosul,—For tho Bocca Tigris, 
see Doca Tiore, and Canton. 

Tilburg, a town of Holland, H miles EBE. of 
Breda, is an important railway junction, and lias 
800 manufactories of calico, cloth, leather, &o, 
Pop. (1871) 22,266 } (1801) 84,-102, 

Ttlbliry Fort, in Essex, is situated on tho 
north Iwnk of the Thames, opposite Gravesend, 
and 22 miles E, of London. Originally erected in 
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hooch, wiii tor’s bark, magnolia, and cypress cover 
largo areas, with dense growths of such bushes 
as Berber idto, Escallonia, Exbes magellanica , Em- 
bnthrium, My Hus mummulariu, aiul SaHcemira on 
the liili slop os. Lichens grow abundantly at greater 
heights, and covor much of the low grounds, whore, 
apparently, nothing else can flourish. The more 
common and old-fashioned English garden dowers 
conio to perfection in the settlers' enclosures in the 
extreme north. Pew island groups situated so 
close to continental land exhibit a poorer fauna 
than is hero presented, the gnnnaco, tnou-tncu (n 
small mlojifc), dog, fox, and rat Wing tho only 

a unxlrnpeds, with the oxcoptlon of the lately intro - 
need farm stock, The dog is semi-doniuslioated, 
and is kopt by the natives in immense uumhors. 
Hilda, however, are abundant and various, includ¬ 
ing Vuncllus cayunus, Sunua funcmi, owls, gulls, 
falcons, and a groat variety of sea-birds. Seals 
and sea-1 Ions, onco almost innumerable along the 
shores, have grown scarce and wild, especially in 
tlio northern portion. 

The bind of Tlcrrn del Pncgo is rapidly rising, 
and the const-lino 1ms advanced fi kilomhtres bIiico 
the date of tho surveys of Captains King (1820- 
28) and Fitxrov (1831-30). Tho rooks are princi¬ 
pally volcanic, but sedimentary strata are not un¬ 
common on tho prinolpal island, and probably on 
some others, Granite, syenite, porphyry, quartz, 
bo ip on tine, traohito, d unite, and sandstone comprise 
tho principal rocks, Koine coal, of a poor descrip¬ 
tion, and a little gold hnvo boon found. Tho situa¬ 
tion of the islands exposes them to a scries of con¬ 
ditions which render their climate the most tem¬ 
pestuous in tho world. Tho prevailing winds aro 
from tlio woBt.bogluning to blow with 
tho rise of the aim, and increasing 
In violence until dirnk, when a calm 
may generally l>o looked for with 
con lid on co. During tho short sum¬ 
mer tho winds blow from the north. 

Settled weather never lasts for more 
than a fortnight at n time. Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February aro tho 
warmest months. March is exceed¬ 
ingly boisterous always, and during 
its course oceur tho most destructive 
galas. 

Tho people are savages of a low 
typo, divided into throe tribes, the 
Onas (or Aon os), the Yaghans, and 
the Alakahifs, tho Yaglnum l>oiug 
now supposed to bo the aborigines. 

The Onas arc tall, tho others short 
and stunted in stature. Tho charge 
of cannibalism onco brought against 
thorn appears lo be unfounded. They 
number about 8000 souk 
Bco Burnoy, Voyages, li. i Fitzroy, 

Purvey of the Strati* of Magellan ; 

Mnodoimll, Voyage to Patagonia; ’Wwl- 
doll, Voyage tomrds the South Pole; Snow, Ttco Years' 
Gratis; Darwin, Voyage of a Naturalist ; Popper, Ex- 
ptomtion of Tievra del Fuego ; Margrim, La Terre tfu 
Feu; Cunningham, Straits of Magellan; Coppingor, 
Cruise of the Alert; Ball, Foies of a Naturalist; Soot. 
Oeog , Mag,, vdls. iv. vii,; Cample Rendu , Paris Gcog, 
Boo. (1801); Honor ta of Fro noli Transit of Vomia 15x- 
partition (vol. vli.. Ethnography, 1602); United Slates 
Sailing Pitot , No. 85. 

Tiers Jfitafi See Staths-uenkiiai,. 
Tictjcns. See Titikns. 

Tiffin, capital of Senocn county, Ohio, on the 
Sandusky Bivor, 43 miles by rail SSE. of Toledo. 
It fs tho scat of Ifeidolhorg College (Reformed 
Church; 1851), and manufacture a farming imple¬ 
ments, churns, stoves, woollens, &c. Pop. 10,801. 


Tiflis, the ohief city of the government of the 
Bamo name and tho capital of llussian Caucasia, on 
the bunks of tho KAr, 105 miles us fclio crow flies 
ESK of tho Black Sea. Since 1883 it lias been 
connected by rail with Batonm on the Euxine and 
Baku on the Caspian, and is the chief contra of 
trado between Russia and Persia. The old city, 
which consisted of three distinct parts, and which 
traces its history ns tho capital of tho Georgian 
princes back to tho Ctli century, line been groatly 
metAinornhoHod since the Russian occupation in 
1703 and annexation in 1802. It i» now divided 
into quartora assigned to the various nationalities* 
and possesses handsome public buildings, churches, 
schools, libraries, and okervatoiios. iu the middle 
nges the inotal-workara of Tiflfs were famous for 
their skill in engraving and inlaying, and their 
In Hug n cc made itself felt In the brass-work of 
Vonleo; and to the present day the silversmiths 
and gunsmiths of tho oity maintain their character 
for excel lonco. Otherwise its manufactures (carpets 
and other textiles) are unimportant. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood are naphtlm and thermal springs. The 
population in 1880 numbered 104,000, of whom 
about a 'third wore Armenians.—For the govern- 
went, see Russia, oml Caucasus ; and see also 
Gkoiioia. 

Tiffcr [Felts tigrti), a well-known feline Carni¬ 
vora, belonging to the same genus as Hon and 
leopard, lynx and cat, puma and jaguar. It scorns 
most nearly related to tho lieu, from wliicli It 
hardly differs except in superficial characters, etiCh 
ns the colour-striping and the absence of a mane, 
and in trivial skeletal features, especially of teeth 
and skull. In distribution tho tiger la exclusively 


Asiatic, and 1ms been found * in almost all suitable 
localities south of a line drawn from the river 
Euphrates, passing along tlm southern shores of 
tho Caspian and Sea of Aral by Lake Baikal to tho 
So a of Okhotsk. Ita most northern range is tlio 
territory of tho Amur, its most southern tho islands 
at Sumatra, Java, ana Bali. Westwards it reaches 
to Turkish Georgia, and eastwards to tho island of 
Bug) ml ion. It is absent, however, from the great 
elovated plateau of contra! Asia, uor does it in¬ 
habit Coy I on, Borneo, or the other islands of the 
Indo-Mnlfiynn Archlpolngo, except those above 
mentioned.’ Tho tlgor may oxcoed the lion in 
length. Adult males measure CJ to 0J foot from 
tho nose to the root of the tail, and tha tail 
in ensures about 3 feet. The females are rather 
smallor. Blaudford gives authentic instances r d£ 



Tlgor [FcKs tigris). 

(From ft Photograph by Gambler Bolton, F.Z.B.) 
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Tlllcmont, Louis S£iiasthsx lb Nain de, 
ecclesiastical historian, was bom in Finis, SUfch 
November 1037, Jmd liw education from the Port- 
Royalists, and early cl ova ted himself to historical 
studies. He entered the priesthood in 1070, and 
after the dispersion of the Solitaires in 1670 spout 
most of tho retnnindor of his life on his estate at 
Tillomont near Paris, Hero lie died, 10th January 
lflOft, His chief works arc tho laborious and solid 
Mb moire* pour servir ri VHiaioiro Ecdbsiustigue dot 
Six Premia's St'Adcs (16 vols. 1603-1712) and tho 
JTistoire (Ics Empcreuys am ant rtignt dumnt Ic Six 
Premiers Sticks do VEglise (0 vote. 1601-1738). 

Tillicoultry, a manufacturing town of Clack¬ 
mannanshire, at the base of tho Ochils and near 
tho light bank of the Devon, 10 miles KNE. of 
Stirling and 4 NNE. of Alloa. AYoolloiw have 
been mamifncturod hero since the 16th century, 
and since 1824 also shawls and tartans, tweeds 
and silk fabrics. Pop. (1851) 3217; (1801) 3030. 

Tlllodonfs. See Eocene System. 

Tlllotson, John Robert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born the son of a Puritan clothier, 
at Bmverby in Yorkshire, in October 1630. Ho 
studied at Clara Hall, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1030, and became a fellow the year after. Tho 
writings of Chillingwortli influenced him early, 
not lose tho conversation of Cudwortli, awl others 
of his school. In 1636 ho became tutor in tho 
houso of Edmund Prideaux, Attorney-general 
under the Protector. He is said to luivo received 
lifs orders from Sydsorf, Bishop of Galloway, 
and at any rate he was a preacher by 1601, 
when wo find lilm ranged among the Presby¬ 
terians at the Savoy Conference. Ho submitted 
at once to the Act of Uniformity (1602), in 
December of the same year doalinod Calamy’s 
churoli of St Mary Alderman bury, London j but in 
1063 became rector of Koddington in Suffolk, the 
year of ter preacher at Lincoln'* Inn, whore his 
mild, evangelical, hut un doctrinal morality was at 
first little relished— 1 Since Mr Til lo teon canio,' said 
the Benchers, ‘ Jesus Christ has not been preached 
among us.' That same year he married a niece of 
Oliver Cromwell, Rnd became looturorat St Law¬ 
rence's Church in the Jewry. In 1670 he became 
a prebendary, in 1072 dean, of Canterbury. Along 
with Duruot ho attended Lord Russell on the 
scaffold (I0S3). In 1080 ho was appointed Clork of 
tho Closet to King William and (loan of St Paul's, 
and in April 1601 was raised to tho boo of Canter¬ 
bury, vacant by the deposition of the Nonjnror 
Bancroft. Ho accepted this elevation with tho 
greatest roluotnnoe, nor could all the lnBiiltB of tho 
Kanjnrorff hi tho end of his life extort either com¬ 
plaint or retaliation from the meek and tolerant 

S ri mate. lie died of palsy. 22d November 1004. 

[is Posthumous Sermons, edited by his chaplain, 
Dr Ralph Barker, filled 14 volumes (1004), aiul for 
thorn tho booksellers gave the unwonted sum of 
2500 guineas. A complete edition of his whole 
works, including 254 sermons, appeared in 9 vols. 
folio. 1707-12; with a good Life by Dr Thomas 
Birch, 1752; and an annotated selection of his ser¬ 
mons by G. W. IVolilon (1880). Tho judgment of 
Tillotson's prcaoliing by his contemporaries is thus 
fiiimmod up by Buruob: ‘ Ho was not only tho best 
preacher of tho age, but scorned to have brought 
nrcnching to perfection; his sermons wore so well 
hoard and likod, and so much road, that all tho nation 
proposed him an a pattern, and stmliod to copy after 
him. 1 Dry den used bo say that what talon t ho had 
for English nroBo was due to Ids familiarity with 
Tmotnon, and Looko recoinmonda him as a model 
of perspicuity and propriety in language. 

Tilly, Johann Tserklaes, Count of, a famous 
general of tho Thirty Years’ War, was born in 1550, 


at tho enable) of Tilly in Brabant. Educated by the 
JeBiiits, ho learned tho art of war in tho Spanish 
service under Parma, next fought in Hungary 
against tho Turks, and was appointed in 1010 by 
Duke Maximilian of Buvnriu to reorganise his army. 
Ho was given tho command of tho Catholic army 
at tho outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and in 
conjunction with Duke Maximilian gained (8th 
November 1620) tho buttle of Prague, which 
dissipated the ambitious dreams of tnc Elector* 
Palatino. During the course of this war ho 
separated, by ablo strategy* tho armies of Mansfold 
and of the Margrave of llodon, beat tho latter at 
Wim pf on (0th Slay 1022)* ox polled Christian of 
Brunswick from tlio Palatinate, defeating lilm 
at Httchst (20th Juno 1022) and at the desperate 
struggle at Sladtlolin (0th August 1023), Created 
a count of tlio empire, lie next dofonted the 
king of Denmark at Lnttor (27th August 1020), 
ami in con junction with 'Wallenstein compelled 
him to sign tlio shamoful treaty of Lilhock (1020). 
Noxt year hosuccoodcri Wallenstein as command or* 
in-chief of tho imperial forces, and 1-ook by storm 
tho town of Magdeburg (q.v.; 20th May 1031). Tho 
unlicard-of atrocities which ho allowod tho Croats 
and Walloons of Iub army to porpotrate oil this 
occasion have oast a foul stain upon his reputation 
not to ho blotted out. From this Llmo fortune 
dcflortad him, for his noxt op p on on b was tho groat 
GubUiyub Adolphus, who completely routed him at 
Breltenfold (17th Soptcmbor 1031); and, though in 
tho following spring ho obtained a slight success 
over tho Swedish general Horn, tho king speedily 
forced him to retreat behind the Lech in Bavaria, 
and (5tli April) forced tho passage of tho river right 
in ins front, after a desperate conflict/, in whialt 
Tilly received Ills death-wound. Ho was cavrlod to 
Ingolatadt, whore ho died, 20Lli April 1082. Tilly 
was small and meagre, with florae eyas and a stem 
countenance, saber and continent, a despiser of 
luxury and wealth. His zealous support of tho 
Catholic party was entirely founded upon fanatical 
zeal for the supremacy of a religion which ho 
rogairiod with more than monkish devotion. 

Til-seed. See Sesame. 


Tilsit. a, town of tho province of East Prussia, 
on tho left bank of tho Memol or Nioincu, 05 miles 
NE. of Kdnigaborg by mil, with smno miscellane¬ 
ous manufactures, and an aotivo Undo In timber, 
corn, hemp, flax, nutter, &o. Hero was signori, on 
an island m the river, the treaty of 1807 between 
Alexander I. of Russia and Napoleon. It marked 
Prussia’s humiliation after the battles of Eylnu 
and Friodland, and took away (till 1813) half of 
her territory (boo NapolisON). Pop. (1885) 22,422. 


Timber. Tlio mimbor of different woods which 
might ho useful to man is very groat. In the 
United States thoro are more than 300 Bnooics of 
trees the smallest of which grows to a height of 
30 feet. In South Amurioa tlio number is much 
greater, and India possesses about 000 species of 
timber-trees. Tlio specie* in England do not ox- 
cced thirty, and in Franco or Germany there aro 
only a fow more. Yet* though the kinds of 
wood aro so much more limited In European 
countries, thoro aro Almost ns fow i/j gonora? 
uso in tho United States as in Europe. The 
smallness of tho number of spocios or limber 
known to commerce is at first glanco vory remark¬ 
able, but it is accounted for in Lliln way. Tho 
groat consumpt of timber is for architectural and 
otlior constructive works which aio usually carriorl 
out on a scale of some magnitude, and for such 
purposes largo quantities of tho kind ov kinds 
chosen aro required. It is vory desirable, thoro- 
fora, that tlio wood selected should bo plentiful, 
durable, inoro or less easily worked, fairly uniform 
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tlio time of Henry VIII. ns n block-house, it wan 
converted (1007} into a regular fortification after 
the bold expedition of Do liny tor into the Thames 
anil Medway, and lias been greatly strengthened 
since 1801. Here on 8tli August 1568, moro than a 
week after tho dispersal of tho Spanish Armaria, 
Elizabeth reviewed her troops. The East and West 
India Hock Company constructed extensive docks 
at Tilbnry in 18&i-60 (see VoL IV. p. 30). 

Tllrtcn, Samuel Jones, American statesman, 
was bom tho sou of a farmer at New Lebanon, 
Now York, 0th February 1814, studied at tho 
University of Now York, and woe admitted to tho 
bar in that city, and secured a large find Im¬ 
portant railway practice. By 1803 ho nod become 
tho loader of tho Democrats in the state, and lie 
strengthowed his position by the energy and deter¬ 
mination with which he attacked and destroyed 
Tweed and his fellows (see Tammany), In 1874 
ho was olcotcd governor of New York ; in 1876 ho 
was tho Democratic candid a to for the presidency 
(for the disputed election, see Hayes), and not 
only won gcnoml admiration, hut possibly saved 
tho oxoitou country from something worse than 
fierce wrangling, by his temperate utterances and 
unselfish attitude. Twice nf tor wards his party 
would have nominated him had he l>con willing. 
Tie died 4th August 1836, leaving great part of 
his fortune of $3,000,000 to found and ondow a 
free library in New York City. Thera is a Life by 
T. P. Cook (1870), and an edition of his writings 
and speeches by John Bigelow (2 vole. 1885)* 

T1ICS, platoa of baked clay, of various slmpcs 
and patterns, according to their use, same lwing for 
roofs, some for facing walls, and others for pave¬ 
ments. Marble and stone slalw used for covuriug 
roofs are also sometimes called tiles. Drain-tiles 
have boon dosoilhed under tho hood of Pipes. The 
small cubical pieces of burnt day, stone, glass, or 
other material used for mosaie pavements am 
called tenser to (seo Mosaic). 

Encaustic Tiles are ornamental tiles made of 
earthenware, and now extensively used for paving 
churches, halls, conservatories, &a. Strictly 
speaking, the name applies only to tiles with a 
pattern produced by layers of different coloured 
clays. By R. Prosser's process (patented in 1840) 
tiles of one colour are made or dried slip—lie. 
tho powder of carefully mixed and prepared clay. 
These are made by placing tho coloured day 
pnwdnr in strong steel moulds, and consolidating ft 
in a semi-dry state, by means of n plnngov fitting 
accurately into a mould worked by a screw-press. 
It Is then removed, boated in a hot chamber, fired, 
and glazed if required. 

Encaustic tilos are in ado by two quite different 
processes. By tho older of these, which is a revival 
of that used in inedineval times, the clay is worked 
in a plastic state first into square blocks. Those 
are cut into squaro slices or slabs by passing a wire 
through them; upon a slab so out is pub a facing 
of fine clay of the colour of the ground of the 
pattern—another layer of fine ofay being added to 
tho bottom to prevent warping. By menus of 
metal containing-frallies, fitting into each other, 
a plaster of Paris mould or reverse is pressed 
with a screw-press into tho face of the soft tile, 
and thus indents tho pattern. Clay of the 
requisite odour to form the pattern is now 
poured in a semi-fluid Btato into this depression, 
the tile being then sot aside until dry enough to 
have its surface scraped. By this monus the super¬ 
fluous olay is removed, and the pattern is brought 
out clear and well defined, the two or more colours 
of clay forming one smooth ilat surface. The tile 
is then dried and fired. 

Tho other process of making encaustic tiles is by 


tho use of perforated brass plates and a screw-press, 
clay powder or 1 dust,’ prepared in the same way as 
in Prosser's method, being need. It was patented 
by Boulton amt Worthington In 1808, and is 
oxtonsivoly used. By this process the device on 
the tile is first rondo by pressing olay dust into the 
perforations of a brass plate laid on a niottil block j 
or if it is of mom than one tint, tbeu dust of two 
or moro colours, with qr many brass plates, is 
used to build up the pattern. Tlio places being 
removed, the clay powder which is to form the 
body of the tilo is then filled into a mould round 
the device, and the whole consolidated by pressure, 

Encaustic tiles wero used for paving churches in 
tho north of Europe from the 12th to the 10th 
century; but in Spain and Italy the mediicval and 
later paving-tiles had their patterns produced in 
thick enamel glnze on the snrface, and wevo not 
ho durable ns when made with two or more layers 
of different coloured clays. 

Wall Tiles of a highly decorative character 
were made at least oh early as the 12th century 
in Persia* And it is very probable for a long time 
before that. The manufacture was continued 
into the 17th century before the artistic merit of 
the designs declined. Many, if not most, of the 
earlier of these mural tiles have designs of a very 
effective but simple kind painted in enamel glazes 
of a coppery or thill golden colour, with sometimes 
n little blue or other tint added, tne whole surface 
having a quiet Imt pleasing lustre. Others, per¬ 
il ana a little later In dato, while retaining some of 
this fiat coppery painting, hare in addition bold 
ornament and inscriptions in relief, which are 
further picked nut from the light ground by deep 
Mno or greenish-blue colour. The tiles of this 
close wero of lamer size, and wore used far dodoes, 
large panels, anil cornices or friezes, or a combina¬ 
tion of both. They have con orally a brilliant 
lustre, which varies their ofieeb when viewed at 
different angles. Voi-y beautiful wall tiles without 
bistro and with ornament somewhat different from 
tho above, bub still retaining a Persian character, 
wore made at Damascus, Rhodes, and perhaps 
other places in tho lfttli century. The mosques of 
Damascus and other towns in Asiatic Turkey, as 
well ns those of Cairo, and buildings in Marvrifdi 
Spain, contain splendid examples of wall-tile decora¬ 
tion ; while tlio mosques in some of the oldor towns 
in Persia are similarly decorated 1 with tiles which 
arc distinctly Porsian. Coloured tiles are also 
employed for covering the domes anil toweis of 
some churches in Spanish Amoiica (see, e.g., 
Montevideo). 

For coloured repressntntlonH of these mural tileB, see 
P. D'Avennos, f/Jrt Arctbe (1877), and H. IVallls, 
Persian Ceramic Art (Godiwm collection, 1801); also 
Pbkbia, p. 70; and C. T. Davies, The Manufacture o/ 
Prieto, 2Wm, Terra Cotta, ite. (new ed. 1889). 

TUlaccaN a natural order of exogenous frees 
and shrulifl, or rarely herbaceous plants, mostly 
natives of the tropics, though a few are found in 
tho temperate parts of tlio northern hemisphere, 
They have simple, alternate leaves, with stipules 
and axillary flowers. As the characters some¬ 
what correspond with those of Mnlvocero, so do 
the properties of the order, which arc generally 
mucilaginous and wholesome, the bark fdnuus. 
Thera arc about 40 genera and 880 species. Some 
yiold a light and useful timber, ns the Lime (q.v.) 
or Linden tree, Tho bant of the lime-tree is valu¬ 
able from its flbroiiB character; various Indian and 
American species are useful on this account, hut 
the most important fibrous plants of tho order are 
the* species of Core horns, winch yield Jute (q.v,). 

Till. See Bouldhu-clay, Pleistocene, 
Tillnmlfcin. See Bromkuaoea. 
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ie hartley ami as a mlo much more nchly hgurod. 
lb him been UBfld for cftntunes for carving and 
furniture in Italy and other European countries 
ttnelioM wain a b furniture is badly 1 worm oaten. 1 
Brazilian Rosewood (see Rosewood), the product 
of a uincli smaller treo than any of the above, is a 
strong, hold, heavy material, but fairly easily 
worked. It is of a dark, rich brown colour, with 
beautiful streaks and cloud-like markings of a still 
darker tint, which more nearly resemble those of a 
coloured marble than any othar known wood. It 
has been long used in Europe for costly furniture. 
Satin wood (q.v.)j of which there are two kinds 
much the sumo in appearance, is something like 
rosewood in hardness and fineness of grain. Owing 
to their closeness of grain neither holds glue well 
Except that it is of a dift’eronb and much lighter 
colour, tlio figure of satin wood much resembles the 
1 curl* of mahogany. Ebony (q.v.) is an other of 
the costly cabinet woods which is also hard and 
heavy. It ie particularly close in the grain, so that 
it is suitable for drawing instruments as well as for 
cabinets, caskets, mid the like. Ebony is black or 
nearly black in colour, and has been prized for 
making furniture with ivory and other ‘inlays’ 


mot tied CaJ/uj) antler Wood of UoyJon ana the line 
Marble-wood of the Andaman Islands are both 
from ebenaceous trace. Among the very beautiful 
and for the most part costly woods used only for 
veneering and inlaying furniture and small orna¬ 
mental articles are Tulip-wow 1 ( Phr/socalymmu 
florida), Snake or Letter Wood ( Brosimm auoletii ). 
Purple Heart [Copaifera Marin), and Zebra-wood 
{Cotuumts gwanensh) from the tropical parts of 
America; to which may be added Amboynn Wood 
from Singapore. Birtl'S'Cijo Maple t a beautifully 
spotted or ‘ eyed f light wood, is used in its native 
country (North America) for furniture, and was 
formerly much iu favour for this purpose in Eng- 
1 and { seo Maple). In the south or Europe the 
wood of the olive aud of the orango are used for 
cabine t work. I n Au s tralia some species of Acacia, 
such os Block-wood (A. mclanoxylon) and. Myall- 
wood (A . hoimtlophylla ), which are dark woods, 
the former, especially, often beautifully figured, 
are used for furniture j bo also ore several otlier 
woods, including Forest Oak (Casuavma torulosa), 
Muskwood ( Olmria argophylla ), and CypresB Pine 
(Frenela robuxfa ), a Queensland tree. Of late 
years, under the name of African Mahogany, the 
botanical source of which is still uncertain, a wood 
Homewhat resembling ordinary mahogany has been 
imported in some quantity into England from the 
coast of Guinea, and seems to be coming into favour 
for some kinds of cabinet work. 

Nature of Wood .—The stem or trunk of an 
ordinary exogenous tree consists of a central pith 
and rings or zones of fibre-vascular bnndlos (com- 

I iosed of numerous cell forma) through which med al¬ 
ary rays radiate (see Stem). In a growing tree of 
this class the new wood forms next the bark, and is 
called sap-wood (alburnum). Gradual changes occur 
in these annual rings or layers of now wood as they 
become older, and in time, which varies from one to 
many years, they get hardened or solidified into 
ripe-wood or heart-wood (durumen), of which all 
useful timber consists. These changes are of a 
chemical and physical oliavacter, ami, although it 
is the hardening of the wood of a growing tree 
with ago that gives it its technical value, yet the 
change is, physiologically, an Incipient process of 
degradation which ends in decomposition. It Is 
only ih a few kinds of trees, however, that the 
decay of the wood is rapid. This duramen or heart- 

wood, when properly treated after felling, is geuer- 
. -- lg 


especially is usually of a darker colour than tho 
sap-wood; but in some pino-woodB the sap-wood, 
soon after the tree is out down, gets darker than 
the heart-wood, and is of a bliush or greenish 
colour. 

Tho properties of wood dopend partly upon tlio 
mode of union of the fibres, and partly upon tho 
constituents, such as gum, resin, tannic acid, &e M 
which occur in the cellular and intercellular spaces. 
But there is also a small proportion of nitrogenouB 
constituents which set up a kind of forinontation 
in damp wood, and especially in young spongy 
wood, exposed to tho air, and are tho cause of its 
decay, hi other cirouinstances, however, even in 
tho presence of moisture, but where tho access of 
oxygon is prevented, boiho kinds of wood will keep 
for an onormoue length of time. Places of wood 
liava boon taken out of the lignito beds of tho 
nowor geological formations which arc scarcely 
distinguishable from sound timber recently cut. 
The timber used in tho construction of a house or 
other building should ho thoroughly dried beforo 
being put in, ami air allowed tocirculato alxmt it. 
This is especially necessary with regard to joists 
and flooring near tho surface of the ground, other¬ 
wise damp ami want of ventilation will render 
them peculiarly liable to be attacked by Dry Rot 

(O.V.), 

Tlio apparent specific gravity of wood vanes 
from 0-388 (poplar wood) to 1*333 (lignum vitic)» 
and perhaps some kinds aro even denser. But the 
sawdust of nearly all woods Is heavier than water, 
aud the actual wpeoifio gravity (Lc. of tho wood 
apart from enclosed air) is much tlio same in all. 
The quality and the apparent specific gravity of 
timber from the same species of tree often widely 
vary. Soil, climate, whether tlioy grow in close 
proximity, and other conditions determine to a 
largo extent the value of wood from trues of a liko 
kind. For example, the timber of the Scotch fir 
{Finns aylvestris) brought from the Baltic varies 
so much that the Swedish wood is only two-thirds 
the price of that which comes from Danzig, while tlio 
wood of tlio same tree grown in Scotland is of loss 
value than either. With mahogany the qualities 
differ fur more, Spanish or Cuba mahogany is of 
much greater value than, and sometimes twioo as 
heavy as, Honduras or Bay mahogany from the 
same species of tree. Each of these varieties again 
is found to differ groatly in quality in difforent 
samples of tho wood. 

Seasoning of Timber. ■—TroeB, and especially 
deciduous trees, should always be foiled in winter, 
os iu that season they contain the least amount of 
natural sap. They should not bo allowed to remain 
long upon the ground where they aro cut down, 
but, as soon na possible, tho logs ought to bo 
stacked with packing pieces between thorn, to 
allow the sap freely to evaporate. Tlioy should 
also be covered in from the weather. When the 
logs are cub up into planks or boards those aro 
usually in the first place laid horizon tolly, with 
laths or fillets between them, and allowed to 
remain in this position for six mouths completely 
protected from rain. Afterwards they aio 
placed for the same length of time in a vertical 
position on racks, and kept a little apart. Most 
ordinary woods require this length of timo to 
season them properly lu a natural way, although 
some are ready for use sooner than others. The 
seasoning of timber can bo bos toned by steaming 
or boiling it, or, in the ease of planks and thin out 
wood, by placing it in hot air chambers. Natural 
seasoning is, however, by far tho host. For cabinet 
work ana the better kinds of joinery the naturally 
seasoned wood is, just before boing used, usually 
it for a wook or ten days in a stove heated 
about 120* F, The thorough seasoning of wood 1 
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in quality, and moderate in price. As yofc tho very 
useful timbers havo licon obtained from gregarious 
spcoics of trees growing in the forests of the north 
temperate regions of the globe, and the most im- 

I wrfcanfcof these are a few kinds of hr and pine, 
from tho tropica, wlioro the social species are fewer, 
come the harder, heavier, and more richly coloured 
or figured kinds, some of which mo nsod in Europe 
ami North America only for furniture and decora¬ 
tive purposes. Somo of those tropical woods are, 
however, of extraordinary strength, and possess 
other vahiablo properties which will bring them 
sooner or iator into use for building purposes. This 
iB all the more certain to be tho case as both in 
North Amcrioa and in Europe the forest-covered 
land 1 b being stripped of Its best timber at a rapidly 
iuorcasing rate. TrceB are of such slow growth that 
it takes many yours before they are largo enough 
to yield usoful timber ; so that when the primitive 
forests of a country are once cut down the keening 
up of a supply by planted trees is a very difficult 
matter. 

Chief Commercial Timbered The following are the 
best known and most usod timbers in Great Britain. 
Baltic Hod wood {Pinna sylvestris), perhaps the 
most generally useful of all, 1 b employed for roofing 
and flooring, and ofton for all other internal and 
extomai wood-work of bottor-claaa houses and other 
building*. It is also used for paving streets and 
many other purposes. This wood in the cut state 
la called * yellow deal* in England. American 
YeJJow Pine {Finns strobns), called white pine in 
its native country, is also vory largely imported for 
the internal joiner-work of buildings, parts of 
fnmlturo, &o.. but it is not suited for external 
work. Like the last, it Is an excellent and easily 
worked timber, Baltic White-wood (A bics excclsa ) 
has for a considerable nuinbor of years taken the 
place of redwood for joists, flooring-boards, roof* 
timbers, &o. It is a distinctly inferior wood. 
American Pitch Pine (Pinus rigiaa ), found over a 
largo extent of country In tho eastern states, la on ' 
important timber. It lias been much used in Eng* 
laud for open roofs and for tho wholo of the wood- 
littings or olinrohes, halls, and the like. Tho : 
annual rings of this wood are strongly marked, so ! 
that its planed surface looks striped. It can be 
got of l&iso scantling, and is a heavy Anil highly 
resinous, but not very easily worked wood. Tho 
Douglas or Oregon Pine (ri. Douglas it or Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglasit) of North-western America, be¬ 
tween 200 and 300 feet in height, yields a timber 
of great longth wit lion t knots, suitable for masts, 
spars, and many other purposes. Under the 
name of Californian Hod wood, the timber of 
Sequoia somporu irons lias of late years been to 
Borne ox tent imported into Groat Britain. Like 
the last, the treo is of great size, and the wood 
is oasily got freo of knots. It is of a pleasing red 
colour (most of the so-called rod pine-woods arc 
nearly white), and easily worked In the longitudi¬ 
nal direction, but difficult to cut clean across the 

g rain. Another rocently imported wood is the 
lattri Pino of Now Zealand. Tho Kauri (Dam- 
mam australis) is also a majestic treo, and the 
wood is highly prized for all gouoral purposes in its 
nativo country. It soems to have some tendency 
to warp, but this may be owing to defective season¬ 
ing. We may montion among coniferous woods 
that of tho Deodar [Ccdnts fieodara), which, 
although nob used in Grant Britain, Is extremely 
durable, and of great importance in Northern India. 

Among tho mom important American coniferous 
timbers, somo of which havo boen already referred 
to, are tho White Pino (Pinna slrobus) t called in 
England yellow pine; the Yollow Pino of the 
ouBtorn states (Puttr* the Hemlock; tho 

Black Spruoo i tho Douglas Pino; Californian Red- 
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wood; tho White Cedar (Chcmuccymris thyoidca )• 
the Red Cedar {Juniper us virginuina ); and the 
Larch or Tamarack (Lctrix amencano t). See Cedah, 
Sequoia, Ifru, and Pine, 

Of timbers from dicotyledonous or, as they are 
Bomothnes called, foll&ccous (roes oak is the most 
important The oak timber grown in the north of 
Europe is obtained from two or throe varieties of 
one species of Quo rails, or from distinct but closely 
alliedspecies jsee Oak}. Tho timber possesses in a 
high degree the useful properties of a hardwood. 
It is strong, tough, olastio, and not too heavy. 
Its specific gravity averages about -8001 Few woods 
are more durable or less affected in exposed situa¬ 
tions by alternations of wot and dry weather. It 
is Btill used largely in shipbuilding and for many 
purposes in civil architecture, but for the latter it 
is much more expensive than pine-wood. Oak has 
the defect of rusting iron which pierces it or which 
is in contact with it. Ono or two American oaks 
also yield valuablo timber. Teak (q.v.), from an 
Indian treo. is next in importanco to oak as a con¬ 
structive timber, lb lias just the opposite effect 
upon iron, as it protects tho motal from rust, a 
property which gives It groat value as a backing 
for the armour-plating or ships. Teak is neither 
quite so hold nor so strong as oak, but it is as 
difficult to cut with tools, and it is rather lighter 
whon thoroughly seasoned. Besides its extensive 
uso in slripbuzUling, it has been of late years 
usod for external architectural work. Elm (q.v.), 
though of much leas consequence tlmn oak as 


Elm Is only of great durability if kept oithor quite 
dry or constantly wet. For other timbers belong¬ 
ing to the same great class of trees, such as ash, 
beech, hornbeam, sycamore, lime, and birch, which 
have more restricted applications, see their respec¬ 
tive heads. In the south of Europe the timbers of 
the Chestnut ( Castanea veaca) and the Walnut are 
extensively used. 

There are a few exceptionally remarkable tim¬ 
bers, whioh may just be named. Groenhear l (q, v.), 
wbioh is of oxtraordinary strength, is behoved 
to contain some principle which resists the attacks 
of boring-worms when used for piles. , 6alien 
(Lysiloma sabicu), which is plentiful in Cuba, is 
another immensely strong wood. Both these tim¬ 
bers are heavier than water, and are used in ship¬ 
building. The Jarrnli Wood (Eucalyptus shar- 
ginata) of Western Australia is believed to be 
extremely durable for sleepem and paving blocks. 
Recently a fow of tho streets of London have been 
pavod with it. Lignum Vitro (Quettacum offici¬ 
nale: see Guaiacum) Is of all woods the one 
which comes nearest to a strong metal in resistance 
to tear and wear. 

Furniture and Ornamental T Voods. —Mahogany 
(q.v.) is by far the most important of furniture- 
woods, and it has many minor applications as well. 
Perhaps no other timber has snah valuable prd : 
per ties for the construction of cabinets, sideboards^ 
tables, or casing of any Bort. For a hardwood it 
is easily worked; it is close-grained, takes a fine 
polish, and is vory durable; if well seasoned it is 
not apt to warp, shrink, or crack, and its colour 
improves with age. Somo pieces of finely 1 curled * 
or figured mahogany bring a very high once. Oak, 
though also an oxoellent wood for furniture, la 
more difficult to season, more laborious to work, 
and loss easy to obtain free of defects. The Blaok 
Walnut (Jnglans nigra) of Canada and the United , 
States is much used for furniture. It* is of a plena-, 
ing dark colour, and comes near Spanish mahogany, 1 
in suitability for cabinet work, but it ib not bo 
hard. Ital Ian or Circassian Walnut (Juglans regia ) 
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change by 0110 hour os wo pnsB from ono to fclio noxt 
succeeding. The corresponding times are distin¬ 
guished os 
Mountain 
times. St 

earlier than Greenwich time. 

In the western parts of Canada the twenty-four- 
hour system has Loon adopted, uiulor whioli four 
P.M. Locamea sixteen o’clock, aud bo on. Stops 
aro being taken to introduce It generally m 
India, Belgium, ami the United Status. It is of 
special convenience in bho const motion of mil- 
way time-tables; and it 1ms the further claim 
that it lias long Loon used by tho Italians and by 
astronomers. The system of universal time, in 
which oil places would keep Greenwich time, lias 
a growing number of advocates. The adoption of 
such a system would bo a little awkward at Arst 
to all who have got to think of twolvo o'clock an 
being necessarily cither noon or midnight ; but a 
little experience would oorroct this. 

Time is earlier or later tlmu Greenwich accord¬ 


ing ns the locality is east or west of Greenwioli. 
Thus places lying close together hut on diJIbrunt 
sides of the longitude line of 130° dillcr nominally 
by a whole day in time. Sunday at the one place 
occurs simultaneously with Monday at the other, 
A vessel miling eastwards across tho Pacific lias two 
consecutive days of tho same uamo as it crosses tho 
oritiaal meridian, or in other words lias one day 
of nearly 48 hours' length. On tho other hand, a 
vessel sailing westwards In the same longitude 
drops a day. Until a fow years ago the Philippine 
Iflltmdors held their Sunday on tlie day which was 
Monday to tho inhabitants of Borneo. This arose 
from the historic foot that tlie Philippines wore dis¬ 
covered by the Spanish voyagers coming from tho 
o&at hhj/k t Capo Iioea / irtitTOW Danioa wttn dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese coming from tho west. 
Tho matter is put most simply thus: To tlio east¬ 
ward-bound tmvoller sunrises come at shortor 
intervals than to tlio stationuiy ohsorver, wldlo to 
tho wostward-litminl traveller they como at longer 
intervals. Thus after one comploto circuit the 
former travelJor 1ms experienced one snnrisc more, 
and the latter ono Bunrise less, than 1ms tlio 
stationary observer in tlio same lapse of time. 


For Bide real time, see Day; aqb rIso the articles on 
Astronomy, Calendar, Chronology, Clepsydra, Dial, flour, 
Hour-glass, Latitude and Longitude, Month, Period, 
SoaBonit, Year. For tho phlloaophloni theories of tlmo, 
aee Pstoholooy, Vol. VIlI. p. 475, 'Wlion it la twolvo 
o’clock noon, Groenwluh mean time, tlie hour (local time) 
at various Important plaoos on tlio globe is as follows s 
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Times, The, is a London daily paper, fre¬ 
quently spoken of as the leading journal of tho 
world. It was established in 1788 (Heo News¬ 
papers). The founder, Mr John Walter (1730— 
1812), was not*a printer or journalist by profession, 
but au underwriter at Lloyd's who hnd made a 
fortune aud lost it in consaquonce of the capture 
by a French squad mu of a Aeot of morchautmcn 
on which he had taken a large rink. In 1803 the 
management of tlio paper wan transferred to Mr 
John Walter (1784-1847), the son of tho founder, 
ft man of exceptional taleut, energy, and enter¬ 
prise. He refused to accept the foreign nows 
offerod him bv the govern in out, and organised a 
system by which intelligence from abroad was 
more correctly reported and more rapidly trans¬ 
mitted to London than it ever previously had 
been. Tim capitulation of Flushing, the vic¬ 


tory of Waterloo, and many other important 
events wore made known to tho English public 
before the arrival of govonunout despatches. Tlio 
Times earned a high reputation for independence 
by tho opposition it offered to the ministry of lMfcl. 
Air Waiter, after overcoming diillculbles which 
would liavo disheartened must mini, succeeded in 
1814 in printing tlio Times by steam, a iiiost im¬ 
portant ovetib in the history of printing (boo Vol. 
VIII. p. 411J. In 1810 Mr Thomas Humes <1785- 
1841) iHjoamo editor. As a loador-writer lm was 
assisted by Air John Sterling, ‘tho thumloror. 1 
Mr Barnes's successor was Air John T. Delane 


(q. v., 1817-70 )i tlion a young man fresh from 
Oxford. The new oditor wrote no artiules, but 
bo read all important matter printed for publica¬ 
tion; and one of liis chief tasks during the thirty- 
six years of his editorship was to make tho loaders 
of able specialists inflect the ideas, tone, and 
language of tho best London Hocloty, It was 
ho oliiolly who obtained for Die Times leaders 
tho reputation of bolng models of English stylo. 
In 1847 Air John Walter (born 1818), third of the 
name, for twelve years member for Nottingham, 
and then from 1850 till 1835 for Burks, succeed oil 
Ids fnthor as proprietor. Ho iidioritcil Lhe on- 
barinisiug spirit of Ids family, In liis tiino tho 
railway anil eleobrio tologmph revolutionised news¬ 
paper management, and no journal bo rapidly and 
successfully adapted itself to the now conditions as 
the Times. Tho most prominent assistant of Air 
Walter In this work wns Air John Alaurionald 


(1822-80 )j for many yearn managov of tho paper, 
lie coinbmod literary ability, business oxporioncu, 
and great ndminislmtivQ capacity with high in¬ 
ventive talent as a mochanloal engineer. Under 
liis able guidance, and at enormous expense, ox- 
jm'lmmks coitdaolwl irhieh to fwr- 

lection in 1800 the art of printing from stereo¬ 
types, and in 1800 'the Walter press 1 (see Vol, 
VIII. p. 412), In many ways tho Times has 
won the conildenco of tlie mercantile public. In 
1841 lb was the moans of detecting a conspiracy 
by which London bankors would liavo lwon de¬ 
frauded to tlio amount of one million sterling, but 
It bod In consequence to defend nil action at law. 
The merchants and bankers of London raised a 
sum to pay the costs, which, on their ollor being 
declined by Air Walter, was emphiyod to found 
two scholarships at Oxford nml Cambridge, and to 
erect two tablets recording the fuels, ono in tho 
Times office, anil the other in tlio lioyal Exchange. 
The chief event in the recunt history of tlio paper 
wus tlio 1 Pam ell ism and Crime 1 articles (see Vol. 
VII, p. 780). Mr Del ana was succeeded ns editor 
by Professor Thomas Cliouoiy (1820-84), and under 
linn anil Ills suocossor, Air George Enrlo Unable, 
the Times has maintained its reputation or the 
lending newspaper. Tlie telegraphia foreign news, 
necessarily ephemeral, has boon supplemented by 
well-digeslGcl articles, yearly sum manes, notlcos of 
the best English aiul foreign books, &o. Those, 
with tables of contents appearing in eaoli uuinbur, 
and au index published separately (since 1867), 
now make a Aloof tho Time* one of the bust nml 
most Qocesaihlu lxioks of reference. 


Sou Times Contonsry in Times of lnt Jutuuiry 1888, 
aud Chambors'B Book of Days (vain, i, ami ii,). 


Time-tabled Boo Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide. 


T1 mole oil, hborator of Bicily, belonged to a 
noble family or Corinth, and was horn there in tho 
later lialf of tlio 4th century u.o. Ho ardent was 
his love of liberty that, if lie did not himself slay 
bis brother Timophanos, lio saw him slain without 
dissatisfaction, for attempting to enslave tho state. 
In 344 lie was sonfc to Sicily at the prayer of the 
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is of groat importance, but too frequently is only 
partially effected. 

Preservation of Timber.—For tbo external wood¬ 
work of buildings oil-|>aint is usually employed, 
and the painting should be renewed overy four or 
live years. Wooden ships and boats are coated 
with tar or pitch. But /or such purposes aa pave¬ 
ment. sleepers, piles, &o, treatment with certain 
chemicals which penetrate the wood more deeply 
hus boon proposed. Throe methods of doing this 
have been dually tried, aud of these the impregna¬ 
tion with blohloiido of mercury is called Kyaufoing 
(q. v.) | when sulphate of sine Is used the process is 
tunned buruottj&iiig; and tlie third method— the 
only one extensively practised in Great Britain— 
is ere Quoting, Tbo latter consists in steeping the 
wood in 01*608010 oil, from 8 to 12 lb. being required 
for every cubic foot of timber. Since 1882 a new 

E rocess introduced liy Air H. Aitkon of Falkirk 
as been under trial—nainoly, the soaking of 
timber, according to its bulk, from two to twelve 
hours iu melted naplithalino. This is a volatile 
substance, which must so far bo against its effi¬ 
ciency, but the results of the experiments are said 
to give good promise of success. 

'Plie following statement gives tlie imports of 
timber into (Treat Britain for the year 1800i 
Fir (all coniferous wood), 0,580,160 loads, value 
£13,891,144; oak, 142,154 loads, value £809,803; 
teak, 60,182 loads, value £680,162; unenumerated, 
including staves, 480,340 loads, value £1,380,707; 
finuitnro ami hardwoods, 122,301 loads, value 
£004,766: grand total, 7,335,211 loads, value 
£17,701,702. 

The exports of wood and its manufactures from 
the United StatcB in 1800 reached $28,265,745; this 
includes all kinds of lumber, timber, furniture, &a, 
bub not firewood. The annual lumber product of 
the United States may be set down at nearly 
$700,000,000, aud the manufacture (in some 26,000 
mills, employing 160,000 hands) at $230,000,000. 
The principal lumber-producing region is now that 
of Miahigan, ‘Wisconsin, and Minnesota; but hero, 
us in the older states, the forests are being rapidly 
ami ruinously depleted, and ere long the. United 
States will bo .compelled to fall back for its chief 
lumber supply upon the Pacino and Gulf states. 
The articles Canada, Noil way, «&c. may also bo 
consulted. 

Bee Aanomcuj/TimE, JUjik, Bast, Woon, Bo hers, 
Bom no Akimals : Lnolctt, Timber and Timber Trees 
(1875); Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers (1881); 
\V. Stevenson, The Trees of Commeixe (1888): Marshall 
Ward, Timber and some of its Diseases (1880); Havtlg, 
Timbers^ mid ho tv to Know Them (Eng. trana 1800); 
Baliiioh, Manual of Jfonslrff { 1801). 

Timbrel (Spanish tamburil), a small musical 
instrument, In uso In ancient times, notably by 
Miriam after the passage of the Red Sea, which 
iviih carried in the hand, and, was apparently quite 
similar to the modern Tambourine (q. v.). 

TimbUCtoo (native Tumbntu, Arab. Tin* 
bukhtu ), a famous city of the Soudan, oil the south¬ 
ern edge of the Sahara, Hob about 8 miles north of 
the main stream of the Joliba or Upper Niger. It 
stands only a few feet above the level of the rivor, 
is about 3 miles in circumference, and at present 
without walls, though in former tunes it covered a 
much greater area, And was defended by walls. 
The houses are mainly one-story mml-hovols, but 
one of the three chief mosques is a large and 
imposing building, dating from 1325. The place 
stands on mi important trade route botween the 
interior and the woBt aud south; and its importance 
lias increased through the gradual extension of 
Pronoh hriluence h Ibher ( see B Btfsct ambia ). Articles 
of trade ore gold-dust, salt, kola-nuts, ivory, gums, 
ostrich-feathers, dates, and tobacco, exchanged 


for Manchester goods, mirrors, knives, tea, coral, 
&c. The town stands on the borders of various 
tribes and kingdoms— So nr hoi, Berbore, Tuaregs, 
Fulahs, Mnndiugoes, &c.; and amongst the 20,000 
inhabitants of the place all those races are re- 

S resented, with Aruto, Arabised Africans, and 
cws. Timbuotoo was apparently founded iu the 
11 th centuiy, and lirst became known to Europeans 
in the 14th (Ibu Batata was here about I860); it 
has been visited by but six or seven Europeans, 
iu eluding Lonz In 1880. Tinibuctoo lias been be- 
Bung by Tennyson and Thookovay. See Sahara. 

TilllC* Any periodic phenomenon which we 
have reason to believe is steadily rhythmic is use¬ 
ful for measuring time. The earth's axial rotation 
lu presence of the sun is the particular pheno¬ 
menon by which time is measured everywhere 
on the earth’s surface (see Bay). Experiment 
and observation show that, if we assume the 
earth to rotate uniformly, there are many other 
phenomena which are as accurately isochronous 
in their periodicity. That Is to say they pass again 
and agam through all their phases in exaotly the 
Bame interval of time os measured iu terms of the 
earth's time of rotation. In the pendulum of a dock 
and the balance-wheel of a watch we have such 
isoclironism very approximately realised (see 
Horology ), A little consideration will convince 
us that the measurement of time is really a com¬ 
parison of periodic sequences. "We cannot conceive 
any other mode of marking off time intervals than 
by some kind of motion of a periodic character. 
Onr practical unit of time is essentially terrestrial. 
We may, however, measure time in terms of a 
unit which could bo as easily defined anywhere ha 
known space ns on tlie surface of onr earth. The 
periodic time of a particular ray of light emitted by 
a universally distributed substance Tike hydrogen 
would be such a cosmic unit. 

It lias been long the custom among civilised 
races to divide tlie day into twenty-four Lours, or 
rather into two sots of twelve hours, mean solar 
time (see Bay). Twelve o’clock noon corresponds 
to the morielian passage of the mean sun; anil each 
day begins at twelve midnight. Now aa we pass 
westwards the instant at which the sun crosses the 
meridian occurs later and later, as measured on a 
dock keeping, say, Greenwich time. That is, the 
noons at two places not situated on the same longi- 
tudo lino occur at different Instants. Thus London 
aud Bublin have different local times, the Bublin 
noon falling 23 min. 22 sec. later than the London 
(or Greenwich) noon. Similar differences exist for 
other ports of the United Kingdom, but within 
recent years, because of the development of rapid 
intcrcpniinuiiicntion by rail ami steam, Greenwich 
time lias gradually been adopted throughout Great 
Britain, and local times have practically ceased to 
exist. Similarly France has adopted Paris time as 
the civil time for the whole conn try. 

Following the example of the United States, all 
countries are gradually adopting Standard Tune. 
By this is meant time which differs from Greenwich 
mean time by whole hours. Tlie globe is divided 
into zones of 13° or one hour breadth, the Greenwioh 
meridian being in the centra of the zero zone. 
Thus Belgium and Holland keep Greenwich time; 
Benin ark, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, and Ger¬ 
many (Prussia temporarily excepted) keep the 
time of longitude 16° K—i.0. one hour earlier 
than Greenwich. In North America again five 
zones' are distinguished. Halifax falls within 
the time zone of G0 C Vf. long, or four hours 
later than Greenwich; Montreal and Netv York 
fall within the zone of 76* or five hours -vyest of 
Greenwich; and so on across the entire continent. 
New York, Chicago, Benver, and San Francisco 
may be mentioned ae places whose thnqffi 
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the captivity of fclio apostle after having lieou 
recently ab Troaa, Corinth, and Miletus.whicli is 
presupposed in 2 Tim., anti hto visit to Crete and 
proposed sojourn in Nicopolto (Epirus) Which are 
mentioned in Titus, all require us to assume a 
continued activity of the npostle for an indefinite 
poriorl after his first Homan imprisonment, an 
activity, howover, of which (apart from the pastoral 
epistles themselves) tradition knows nothing. 
Assuming the genuiuoncss of all throe, the order 
in which they wore written must have keen 
1 Tim., Titus, 2 Tim. Modern criticism of the 
pastoral epistles may he said to have begun with 
Bclileiermachor, who accented 2 Tim* and Titus as 
genuine, but thought 1 Tim. to be a non*Paulino 
compilation from the other two. Elchhorn on 
ohiDiiologlenl and philological grounds argued that 
none of tue throe was by Paul, but did not deny 
that they belonged to tho immediate school of the 
apostle. Baur’s criticism was much bolder, assign¬ 
ing them to the middle of the 2d centmjr, when 
the utility and necessity of a stricter church organ¬ 
isation in order to combat Gnosticism had begun to 
bo felt Baur doteoted distinct allusions to Marcion 
in I Tim. vi 2ff; Titus, ifi. 0. Tho most important 
item of external evidence against their genuine¬ 
ness is tho fact that Murcfon knew of only ten 
epistles of Paul. Mansion's information may have 
keou defective, but so far as we know he was nob 
wanting in candour or ingenuousness. To sum tip 
briefly the present state of criticism, tho pas torn! 
epistles are admittedly very late) but how late 
is practically impossible to Bay with our very 
lmperfeot knowledge of the state of the church 
during the decades Immediately following tho year 
64 A.D. It cannot be said to have boon made out, 
or nearly made out, that they aro so vory late ns 
JJftdr supposed, But on the other hand ah that 
the apologists can say is that thoir Paulino author¬ 
ship fs not luconcoivnblo, especially if we supposo 
the apostlo to liavo lived and laboured a good 
while after the llomnn captivity recorded, in the 
Acte. * Conceivability 1 in such matters of course 
depends a good deal on tho individual critic's feel¬ 
ing for language, stylo, 1 atmosphere/ and such 
like criteria. At the very least wo may safely say 
that they contain elements of a Pauline tradition, 
and more or less vivid recollections of the substance 
of Ills correspondenco with Timothy and Titan; 
possibly thoy embody some verbatim frag monte— 
ag. 2 Tin], £ IfMS; iv. 9-21. 

See tho oommontsilos of Hnthcr (In Moyor’a Gom- 
mentar ; Eng. trails.), Alford, 'Vaoo (In Sjmthe^s Com¬ 
mentary), weias (now od. of Moyer), and Boden (in 
Holtzmann's Handco m men tar ). For tlio criticism of tho 
epistles the monograph of HoUzmaim 1 b tho fullest (Die 
Pattovalbriefe leritivoh «. exeyetinh behandelt t 1880). 
Iteur’e work. Die sog. PatloraIbricfe dee Am Paulas 

m i 1 b still of value. Boo also tlio Now Testament 
notions of Hilgenfeld, llcuaa, Salmon, "Woiss (Eng. 
trana), and Holtamaun; Sabatier’s TfApCtre Paul (Eng. 
trane. 1801), Farrar's oxcuraus to his Life of St Paid, 
end Hatoh’B article 1 Pastorial Epistles* in JFiicy. Bril. 

Timothy Grass* tho name commonly given 
to Phlcum pratcn&e, a gmsa much valued for foed- 
ing cattle. It Dint received the name Timothy 
Grass in America, from the name of a person 
who did much to promote its cultivation there. 
Along with tho other species of the genns, it 
often receives also the English name of Cat’s- 
toil Grass or Meadow Cat’s-tail. Tho gonuB 
Fhleum is distinguished by a panlclo so com¬ 
pact as to resemble a close spike, Binglo-Aowercd 
epikelotsj With two nearly equal acuminate or 
almost awned glumes, two awn less pal cm, and 
tlio seed ficc. Tlio species are mostly natives of 
Europe | a number of them 01*0 British, bub the 
Timothy Grass alone is of any economical value* 


It varies vory much in size according to soil and 
situation, succeeding best hi moist, rich soils. It 
is very extensively cultivated 
botti in Britain and in America. 

It lias Btrong culms, attaining 
a height of 4 to 0 feet, but is 
lender and nutritious, and much 
relished by cattle. It is per¬ 
ennial, but springs up rapidly, 
even in the year in which lb is 
Bown. Its spiko-liko jmniolo, 
from the form of which tho 
name CatVtnil haB been given, 
is cylindrical, and oftou of 
several inch os in length. The 
seed is voiy small. Phlcum 
notloaum is a very similar 
species, perhaps a mere variety, 
with tho lower part of the oulin 
prostrate and swollen into 
knots or bulbs, the spike much 
smaller than in P , pratcnsc. It 
is a very inferior grass, and is 
found only on dry soils, 

Timur, See Tamerlane, 

Till (sym. Sn; atomic 
weight, 118-70; np. gr, 7-3). 

Either tin itself or un ovo of lb 
must liavo been known from a 
very early time, as all ancient 
bronzo objects contain a certain , Timothy Grass 
proportion of this metal (see (TMcim pratoiM). 
Bronze, and Metallurgy). 

Ingots of metallic bin and articles made of it have 
been fonml I 11 several of the Lake-dwellings (q*v.) 
discovered on the continent of Europe. It was 
ihoreforo smelted more than 2000 yottiw ago. IVltiy 
refers to Cornish tin, and the metal is known 
to liavo been takon to Italy through C4anl after 
tho Homau conquest of Britain. See also Cassi- 
TKRIDKS. 

Tin 1ms a fiil very-white colour with a faint yellow 
tinge, and objects miulo of it have a brilliant 
lustra when new or newly cleaned. It does not 
tarnish readily. When mol tod and slowly cooled 
it is obtained in crystals of considorablo size. A 
bar of tho metal with a cross soobion of say a 
quarter of an inch in area is easily bent, and during 
tlio bending omits a crackling sound due to the 
crushing together of its crystalline [wu-bieles. Tin 
is of greater hardness than lead, but it is softer 
than gold. It to very malleable, and can lie beaten 
into foil as thin as 1T ft,y of an inch. Its tounoifcy 
is not great, a wire of tlio motal of an inch 
thick breaking with a weight of DO lb. At tho 
temperature of about 442° f, (228° C.) it liecomcs 
brittle enough to bo reduced to powder by hammer¬ 
ing. Ab St Petersburg a toir of the metal has been 
known to break up into small granular particles 
during a very low winter temperature. Tlio same 
result may be obtained by lowering its temperature 
artificially to - 30° C.; at least it is vory brittle 
at this temperature. Tin conducts heat and elec¬ 
tricity moderately well. Its melting-point is 4fi5° 
E. (235° C.), being considerably under that of lead. 
It is volatile, but only at a very high tomporatura. 
Among common metals it to least acted on by 
air ami water, Jionco its utility for a gicat many 
purposes. With tho exception of nitric, no acid 
attacks tin vigorously unless with the aid of heat. 

There are two oxides of tin—viz. strumous oxide 
and sbannia oxido, with corresponding series of 
salts. Protoxide , monoxide, or atcoinous oxide , 
SnO, to prepared by first adding to dichloride of 
tin a solution of carbonate of soda. The white 
precipitate produced to the hydrated oxide, which 
absorbs oxygen from the air \ but when heated to 
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Greek cities there to wive their liborties nurl repel 
the Carthaginians. Ho landed at Tanrotnoniuni, 
ovorthrow IiicetaSt tyrant of Loontini, who was 
striving to drive Dionysius out of Syracuse, and by 
343 had possession of Syracuse itself. Hicctns now 
induced the Carthaginian a to send a huge army into 
the island, bnt Tfinolenn marched to moot them 
with 12,000 men, and routed them though seven 
to one on the river Crhiiissus (330), the gods 
themselves allowing him signal favour by driving 
a blinding hail-storm right into the faces of tho 
onomy. The Carthaginians were now fain to make 
a treaty by which they coufined themselves to tho 
west of tho Halyons. He next drove out all the 
tyrants, and restored their freedom to the Greek 
cities of Sioily, then settled quietly as a private 
citizen In Syracuse, enjoying the love anil admira¬ 
tion of tho whole Greek world nntil hia death in 
337. Holm, tho Gorman historian, calls Timoleon 
the Garibaldi of antiquity: and tho comparison does 
justice to his daring, his honesty of purpose, and 
his force of character, hardly to hia wisdom and 
political foresight. Ilia story was written by two 
contemporary writers, Tinncns and Theopompus, 
who supplied the materials alike to the extant 
works or Diodorus Siculus ami Plutarch. The 
latter's life is one of his masterpieces. An ox- 
cclloiit odition is that by Dr Holden (Camb, 18B9). 

Union, the misanthrope, was a native of 
Athens, and a contemporary of Socrates. The little 
that iB known concerning him iH learned due fly 
from Aristophanes and tho othor comic writers who 
attacked him. Disgusted with mankind on aceonut 
of the ingratitude of his curly friends and com¬ 
panions, ho lived ft life of almost total seclusion 
train, society, life only visitor being Aldhlfutab 
Lucian made him tho subject of a dialogue; bub 
fits name survives best in Shakcspeftiob pfny, the 
basis of which was tho version of the story given 
in Painter's Palate of PtoisW s- ^ p 

This Tim on must bo distingnishocl from Tim on 
the Sillogi'<vphcr l a Greek poob and philosopher, 
who wiw a soholar of Pyrrho, flourished about 280 
u.o., lectured at Chalcodou, and spent his latesb 
years at ALlions, There are extant some fragments 
of his Sti/oi, ft series of sarcastic hcxnmotfliB upon 
Greek philosophers. 

Timor, the most important of tho chain of 
island b which stretch eastward from Java, 1ms a 
length of 300 miles, an area of 12,204 sq. in., and 
pop. of about 000,000. A chain of wood*clad 
mountains runs throughout its entire longth j one 
peak, Allas, near tho south const* being 11,300 feet 
in height. It is less volcanic than its smaller 
neighbours of the Sunda group, but it contains 
some quiescent or extinct volcanoes. Magnetic 
iron, porphyry, gold, coppor, and sulphur are found. 
Other wise the natural wealth of the island is nob 
great, the comparatively dry climate producing a 
much less luxuriant vegetation than in Java, Iho 
exports are mainly maize, sandalwood, wax, tortoise* 
shell, and trepang. Separated from the Australasian 
region by the Arafura sea, the island shows few 
Australian types amongst Its fauna and flora, 
which resemble thoso of Java, Celebes, and the 
Moluccas. The population is mainly Papuan, 
mixed with Malay and other dements. The 
smaller western portion belongs to the Dutch, with 
its capital at ICupangj tho eastern part is Por¬ 
tuguese, capital Delis hut native chiefs really 
govern the island. 

Soo Wallaae's Anslmlaaia (1878), Forboa’s Mem 
Archipclayo (1880), and Bab tint’s Indonesian (1880). 

Ttmov-Laut, or Tekimbbr, a gwrap of three 
islands, east of Timor, extending about 100 milos 
in length, and 2203 sq. in. in area. Unlike Timor, 
those islands are mainly cordllue and correspond¬ 


ingly low-lying, though there is one extinct volcano 
2000 feet lugh. Fauna and flora partake of Malay 
and Australasian characters. The natives—some 
20,000 in number—are of Papuan stock. The 
islands belong to the Dutch residency of Amboyna. 
Soe tho books cited at Timoh. 

Timothy ami Titus, Erisrws m Tire 
first and second Epistles to Timothy, along with 
the Epistle to Titns, make up the three so-called 
•Pastoral Epistles, 1 whose olaiin to liavo been 
written bv tho apostle Paul line boon unanimously 
recognised by Cat hollo tradition since at least the 
eml of the 2d century. They owe tho name by 
whioh they are collective!y known to the fact that 
tlioy purport to be addressed by the apostle In hie 
old age to his youngor companions, Timothy and 
Titus, with reference mainly to the discharge of 
the pastoral oflice; but even apart from tills Tend¬ 
ing feature they are allied to each other in mntter 
ana style with special closeness, while at the same 
time tlioy are separated from the rest of the • Pauline' 
writings by their lateness of date, as well as by 
certain peculiarities common to all throe. These 
poculiantioB appear in their attitude alike to the 
doctrine and to the polity of tho ohurch. As 
regards doctrine, tho writer Iin.a no longer, properly 
speaking, anything new to say; the doctrine of the 
church is no longer in cou me of discovery and 
delivery, but has been already exhaustively 
revealed and definitely fixed. The motto ia r guard 
the good deposit' (2 Tim. i. 14, R.V. margin), 
keep * the right way, 1 * the Bound doctrine,' * tho 
sound words.' Ab Sabatier says : ' With the Epistle 
to tho Philippians tho living progress ceases j with 
the pastoral letters the conservative tradition 
begins, Paul's doctrine Is there; but tho soul 
winch sustained and vivified It appears already to 
have left ft. . . . Wo bare readied a point of 
arrest, 1 Along with the rise of this conservative 
tradition a now conception of the function of the 
church as the ‘pillar and stay 1 of the * common 
faith' begins to make its appearance, Tho church 
had. already of course existed as a visible socioty 
and organisation, with special officers for the 
functions of discipline and administration; and it 
soenis an error to suppose (as has often been done) 
that oven with regard to dlmrck government the 
pastoral epistles contain anything definitely new, 
such as the gonna of monarchical episcopacy. 



<r vcbsoIb, some unto lionour and some unto dis¬ 
honour.'* It is, in othor words, no longer an Ideal 
community, the "Israel of God,” bub a visible 
society. And being such, its organisation had 
como to be of more importance than before,' 
especially in the matter of nutint&mlng and trans- 
nutting orthodox belief. Apart from these peculiar¬ 
ities, which are rathor to be felt than described, 
tho pastoral epistles aro separated from all the 
others attributed to tho apostle Paul by their 
langimge and phraseology. They eon tain a greab 
number of words which no not occur in tho other 
1 Pauline' writings, though met with elsewhere iu 
the New Testament; many of the most morkod 
expressions of Paul are absent; life chnraOteristio 
particles have disappeared and given place to 
others; the structure of the sentences Is quite 
different. 

External and internal evidence alike go to show 
that all three epistles belong to, nearly the same 
date; and It Is now agreed with practical unanimity 
that this date cannot) have been earlier than the 
Ncrouian persecution (64 A.D,). Hodcm discussions 
have made it clearly Impossible tp assign them to 
any period covered by tho bock oi Acts. The stpy 
of Timothy in Ephcsua postulated by 1 Tinh, 
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tossing tub; (4) at this stage the sulphur ancl 
nrsouio are driven oft* by heat—calcining; (fl) after 
the calcining the ore is reduced bv a pulveriser, 
of which there are several kinds, to a line sand j 
(6) the sand is then Anally washed oil Rhine frames 
or buddies to separate the ■ black tin — i.o, the 
puTBj or comparatively pure, tin ore. 

In order to separate the arscuio and sulphur 
which, in the form of arsenical and common 
pyrites so commonly accompany Cornish tin¬ 
stone, the oro in the fourtli stage of dressing (see 
above) is calcined. There arc two kinds of oaL- 
clners in use—viz, lSrunton’s, which has a involving 
circular hearth, with stlrrors, ami Oxlnml and 
Hacking's, t ho chief feature of which is a revolving 
iron oyunder, lined with firebricks. This cylinder 
is fitted up in a sloping position, with a fireplace at 
the lower onr], The oro is fad at the top, and aB it 
descends parts with tho sulphur and with the 
arsenic, which, ns ‘crude arsonic" (arsonious acid), 
is collected in the specially constructed flues of a 
chamber in eouncctiou with the cylinder-furnace. 
See Arsenic. 

Tin ores which contain the mineral wolfram 
(tungstate of iron and manganese) aro treated by n 
Bpecial process, patented by Air B. Oxl and of Ply¬ 
mouth. This mineral and tin oro are so nearly the 
same in specific gravity that no mechanical method 
of was liing will separate them. Oxl and’s process 
consists in treating in ait 11*011 pan in a reverber¬ 
atory furnace the tin oro with sulphate or carbonate 
of soda, for the purpose of converting the insoluble 
tungstate of iron and manganese into the soluble 
tungstate of soda, which is cosily removed by 
llxiviation. The oxides of iron and manganese, 
which are left in a finely divided state, can thou, 
from their lowor density, ho readily gob rid of by 
washing. Tho tungstate of soda procured in tho 
operation hem been employed for rendering cotton 
cloths non-inflammable and as a mordant in dyeing 
and printing calico. 

In England the dressed tin oro in reduced in a 
reverberatory furnace, somewhat similar to that 
used for smelting copper (see Copper, fig. 1). It 
is mixed with oue-flMi of its weight of anthracite 
coal, broken into small pieces, and a small quantity 
of lime or floor spar to combine with siliceous 
matter in order to form a fusible fdag. The heat is 
slowly raised with or little admission of air os 
possible, so as to maintain a reducing atmosphere. 
When the charge has been some hours in tho furnace 


the metal ift ready to be run off. The tin flows out 
of the furnace by an operture in the middle of one 
eido—towards which all tho rest of the bed slopes— 
into a cost-iron pot, from which it is cost into bars. 
The tin at tills stage contains other metals, such as 
arsenic and iron, as impurities, bo that It requires 
to be refined, and this is dona by liquation and 
poling. The process 0 / liquation consists in placing 
the bars of tin on tho hearth of a furnace, such ns 
has been described, and slowly heating them to just 
above the fusing-point, when puro or nearly pnro 
tin meitB and runs down the Bloplng furnace-bed 
Into a cast-iron vessel, fresh bars being added until 
enough of the 1110 tal is collected. AVliat remains 
on the hearth is a less fusible alloy of tin with 
arsenic, iron, ami other metals. The nearly pure tin 


is kept by a fire in tho melted state, and stirred up 
with a polo of green wood, the operation producing 
a current of gaR that agitates tho molton metal 
and causes a souin to rise to the surface, which is 
skimmed off, The tin is then run into moulds for 
the market, grain-tin being tho name given to the 


from a height, or struck with a hammer, it breaks 
up into prismatic fragments. Banco, tin is the 
purest kind made on a commercial scale, anil is 
nearly chemically pure. English tin comes next to 
it ae regards purity. 

Applications. —TI 10 groat consumption of tin is in 
the formation of alloys, such os bronze, gun-mctnl, 
Britannia metal, &o. (see Ali.oy), and in tho 
manufacture of tinned iron plates. In tho form of 
an amalgam it is employed for ‘silvering* mirrors, 
and as tinfoil for lining boxes and wrapping up 
perishable articles. Tho small gas-pipes of houses 
are best made of block-tin. Ordinary commercial 
tin tarnishes very slightly in tho air, and is not 
acted upon by vinegar or tho acids of fruits. It is 
consequently very suitable for coating tho Inside 
of oooking vosboIs, whother made of iron or coppor. 
Large venule for other purposes formed of these 
uioUiIb aro also occasionally 00 ated with tin. In 
somo parts of India vason, jugs, and other useful 
and ornamental articles arc made entirely of tin, 
Tho uses of some tin salts aro noted above. 

Tho quantity of tin ore mined in Cornwall 1ms 
not varied much for many years, It amounted 
(with tho trifling addition from Devon) in 1800 to 
14,011 tonB of dressed oiq, yielding of mu tal Ho tin 
0002 tons, the value of which was £037,700. In 
tho same year the total imports into Groat Britain 
were 2603 Ions of tin ore, value £06,603, ami 
27.038 tonB of metallic tin, value £2,647,416. Of 
this total, counting both oro and tin, tho Straits 
Settlements furnished considerably more than one. 
half, and Victoria and New South Wales together 
one-fifth, 

Hoo Tin-plate, and Stans am eh j P. W. Flower, Hi* 
lory of the Trade in Tin and Ttn-plalea (1880); A. G. 
Chariot on, Tin-mining Abroad (1884); and L. F. Blinn, 
Companion for Tin-workers (1801), 

Till muon a South American genus 

of birds bo 1110 times called partridges, but really 
more akin to bustards, and having all)nlto with 
tho Rhea and Emu, T, major or hrasilicnm is 
about 18 inches long, 

Tlhcitl. Seo Bouax. 

TlliCliCbrnli a small town (pop. 2420) in tho 
oxtremo north-west of the Norman department of 
Ome, where Ilenry I. (q.v.) of England defeated 
Ids brother Robert. 

Tincture* Sec Heraldry, VoI. V. p. ggi. 

Tinctures aro defined by Sir Hobart Christi- 
eon to be ‘solutions of vegetable and animal drugs, 
and bo mo times of mineral substances In spirituous 
liquids, * Tho spirit most commonly einployed Is 
proof-spirit (sec Alcohol, Vol. I. p. 183): some, 
times rectified spirit is used, and occasionally 
ether. Ammonia is sometimes conjoined with the 
spirit, in which cose tho solution is termed an am- 
moniftted tincture. Tho choice between proof and 
too tilled spirit depends 011 their respective solvent 
povois over the active principles of the drugs 
einployed. Tho ether and ammonia are principally 
used for their antinposmodic properties. 

Tint! lilt Matthew, a notable doistical writer, 
was the son of the rector of Bcorforris In South 
Devon, where he was bom in 1666. Ho was edu¬ 
cated at Lincoln and Exeter Colleges, Oxford, 
took the dogroe of 33, A. in 1676, and was elcoted 
follow of All Souls Col logo. In 1686 ho became a 
Doctor of Law; and after a brief lnpo into Roman¬ 
ism during tho reign of James II., rovorted to 
Fro test autism of a somo what froethinking type. 
His first work, An Essay concerning Obedtctice to 
the Supremo Powers { 1603), woa followed by oturn's 


cne market, grain-tui being the name given to the on fclio powers of the magistrates in religious 
best quality of the metal. It a known by its pro- matters, on tho liberty of Hie press, &c.; but it 
perty of becoming brittlo when heated to just below was not till 1706 that he attracted epeoial notice, 
Its melting-point, bo that when it is thon let fall when tho publication of his treatise on The Sights 
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redness in ft current of carbonic acid, or dried in a of the metal when heated ou charcoal in the iuner 
stream of tins gas in the absoncc of air, anhydrous blowpipe Hume. 

stannous oxide is obtained as a black powder. Tho Ore and Smelting*—Tinstone or cam'lerite, which 

hydrated oxide dissolves readily in acids, but these is the binoxide of tin (often found in a nearly pure 
net more slowly oil the anhydrous oxido. state!, is the chief ore of the metal. Nearly all the 

Dioxide, binoxide, or slamiio oxide, SuO^ forms tin of commerce i a obtained from it. This mineral 
on the surface of tin kept at a heat above its melt- is usually of a dark-iuown or blackisii colour, but 
ing-point with access of air. This is removed as it it is sometimes yellowish brown or gray. Its 
forms, and again boated to completely oxidise any specific gravity is high—viz. from 0 3 to 7*1—and 
of the finely divided tin mixeu with it. Stannic ib in also very hal’d. It 1b found crystallised in 
oxide is also produced when tin is acted on by quadrangular prisms, terminated by faui-aided py ra¬ 
ni trip acid. It is tills oxide of tin which, when niide, ana in moio complex foims; and when pure 


forms, and again boated to com 
of the finely divided tin mixed 


This is removed as ib 


letoly oxidiBe any 
with it. Stannic 
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iinely ground, forms the hard white material known 
as Putty Powder (q.v.) t and used for polishing 
hard Btoncs and ofchor bodies. It also on tors into 
the composition of one kind of opaque white glass. 
Stannic oxido occurs in nature as the mmoral 
cassitoiite, the ordinary ore of tin. 

JIt/d rated stannic oxide or stunnio acid , H^Sn0 3 , 
is obtalnod by adding carbouate of lime to tetra¬ 
chloride of tin; also by adding an acid to st anna to 
of potash or soda. It is a white gelatinous sub' 
stauoe, acting as a base by combining with Acids, as 
in totraohlonde of tin, or as an acid combining 
with bases to form salts, stannato of soda (sodium 
staunate), NogSnCh, for example. Ihit there is 
another state in which this acid occurs with quite 
different properties, when lb is termed metastanuie 
add . If tin is placed in nitrio acid of about 1*3 
sp, gr., it is rapidly converted into a whito crys¬ 
talline powder having tho same composition as 
stannic acid, but represented by the formula of this 
acid multiplied by live to account for its salts hav¬ 
ing only | thoquantity of base; tluw, metasfcaimate 
of soda ib HpNa^SnjOjj. Me tas tannic acid is in¬ 


nates by heating with excess of tho base. Tho 
Btauiiate of soda ib used in caHoo-printing. 

Sulphides of tin* —Tho monosulpliide of tin, or 
stannous sulpiride, BnS. is black, and stannic 
sulphide, Sub g> yollow, tho latter being soluble in 
sulphide of ammonium. Under the name of mosaio 
gold stannic sulphide is used aa a broilzo powder 
for bronzing articles made of plaster of Paris, wood, 
l fee. There is a native sulpiride of tin and copper. 

Bichloride of tin or stannous chloride, anCL, 
Is obtained by boiling the graunlatcd metal with 
moderately strong hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallises with two 
molecules of water. A solution 
of this salt, unless made slightly 
aold, soon shows a slimy whitish 
deposit bv which it is easily —, 

recognised. It is a powerful Si, 

deoxidising agent, poimlts of 
iron being converted into proto- 
salts whon it is added to their H 

solutions, and with other salts, I 

such as those of mercury, cauB- m 
ing a deposit of the metal. It ffil ^CTWi' 
is used os a test for gold in R 

Bolution, giving a purple colour. 

Tetrachloride of tin or stunnio 
chloride, SnCl 4 . This salt is 
formed when chlorine gas Is 
passed over melted tin. It is Bor] 


mills, and in mow com pJox forms ; and when pure 
consists of tin 78 and oxygen 22. Tinstone occurs in 
veins or lodes In granite or granitic rocks, gneiss, 
clay-slate, and mica-slate. 

\Yood-thi or fibrous tin is a fibrous form of cas- 
si tori to occurring in globular, botryohlnl, or wedge- 
shaped fragments, usually of a small size, in 
colour and structure it lias some resemblance to 
dry wood. Stream tin in again the same mineral 
found in tho alluvial debris forming tlia bnda or 
sides of streams. It has in course of time Income 
separated by the disintegration of the veinstone, 
and is washed out of the gravel or debris. 

The older tin-producing countries are England 
(Cornwall), Germany (Bohemia and Saxony), and, 
for small quantities, France and Spain, in Europe; 
Malacca, lianca, and some neighbouring islands in 
southern Asia; and Chili, Pom, Bolivia, and other 
South American b bates. Tim moat important of 
recently discovered tin districts are in Australia, 
those in Now South Wales and Victoria being as 
yot most productive. Tasmania also yields a con¬ 
siderable supply. In the United States, though 
none is yet largely worked, thero arc rich deposits 


CohIi, Virginia; Tomuscal, California; and a few 
otli or places. 

Tin ore from the mino la subjected to a compli¬ 
cated series of dressing operations, Tho tinstono 
of Cornwall especially is associated with a large 
number of other minerals, which require to lie as 
much as possible separated from ib before smelting. 
Of these copper and arsenical pyrites and wolfram 
(whon this is present) are got rid of by special 
chemical processes. For the mechanical dressing 
processes stamps, buddies, pulverisers, &c. are 


passed over mol tel tin. It is HBorlsao^ Concave Buddlo—vorttoul Motion! 

also cot as an anhydrous volatile A, 1>ox with Agitator: tho oro Ib fed Imre \ B, revoking suoute for distributing the ora at 

limiiu when powdorotl tin ie die- cl-fularl«luo; (J.m withm-ccijs; d, ltoor on wl.lcU tl» wubrf on wUlesj E. 

tilled along with cowosivo b«Ii- wc " lnt0 ' w,Wl w,,rt<, fltKl * lta “ mh> - 

limate. It fumes when ib meets 

tho air, and has long been known as fuming liquor I required, and these are no tioed under Metallurgy. 
qfLibavins. A more or loss pure salb of this kind The following is a summary of the stages In the 


i if Libavins . A more or loss pure salb of this kind 
is used by dyers, made by dissolving tin in a mix¬ 
ture of h yd j-oohlorJo and nitric acids. The chlorides 
of tin, like the stannntc qf soda, are used os mor¬ 
dants in dyolng. All the salts of bin glvo a bend 


The following is a summary or cue stages in uie 
dressing of the orei (!) It is reduced to grains by 
stamps; (2) a portion of the waste material is .then 
removed by centre lieod and concave hnddIsa (see 
figure); (3) more waste is next separated in the 



TINTAGEL HEAD 


TIPPERARY 


Ami used Jn discs, patches, strips, or threads for 
giving clothing, &c. a sparkling appearance. 

Tintflgcl Head, a cliff 300 feet* high on the 
"western const of (Joinwall, ahonb 22 miles W. of 
Launceston, and but 0 miles from Camel ford—the 
Cumelot of A rthurinu legend. Partly on the main¬ 
land and partly on the so-called island, almost cub 
off by a deep chasm from the vest of the promon- 
toiy, stand the imposing ruins of the casfclo where 
King Arthur hold liis court. His spirit still hovel's 
around the scene of bin splondour in the form of the 
ret I dogged chough, a beautiful Ceniisli bird already 
rare In Boland's time. The oldoBfc part of tho exist¬ 
ing ruins 1 b the keep, aimovonLly of Norman con* 
strnction, but there need hardly uo a doubt that a 
Saxon, and perhaps earlier a British stronghold 
occupied the same site. Tho castle was still habit¬ 
able in 1300, wlion we read of its being provisioned. 

Tilltcril Abbey, perhaps tho most beautiful 
ruin in England, on the right bank of theWyo, in 
Monmoutlishiro, about 5 miles above Chepstow. 
The abliey was founded in 1131 for Cistercian 
monks, bat tho church, tho finest part of the niiiiB, 
dates from the end of tho fuilowing century. Tho 
length of the building is 228 foots the stylo of 
aretiiteotnro a transition from Early English to 


poem, Lines composed a Jew Miles above Tintern 
Abbejf— though, as every reader knows, the ahl>ey 
itself Is not mentioned in it. See works by G. 
Heath (1723), G. Cooper (1807), and W. H. Thomas 
(2d ed. 1845). 

Tintoretto (in English often shortened into 
Tintoret ), a great Italian painter, so called from the 
/act of frfe ftteher being a dyer (lYnfotvh hut whose 
real name was Jacopo itob usti, was born at Venice, 
29fcli September 1518. Ho studied for a Bhorb time 
under Titian, but appears to have been for the 
most part self-taught. XIis motto was f The design 
of Michaelangelo and the colouring of Titian; 1 
and his aim was obviously to oombino tho dignity 
of tho Florentine with the romantioism or the 
Venetians; but, though in tho estimation of most 
of his contemporaries' lie succeeded, there lias sub¬ 
sequently been diversity of opinion os to his 
merits. Ono of Bn skin's f five supremo pain tern, 1 
he was unquestionably a great master of composi¬ 
tion, drawing, and colour; his conceptions are 
often grand and ills chiaroscuro startlingly effective. 
But lie was strangely unequal | some of liis earlier 
pictures are very carefully finished, but his later 
ones are dashed off with a fatal lmste that 
justifies the epithet II Furiaso> and the remark of 
Annibal Curacci, that ' if he was sometimes equal 
to Titian, lie was often inferior to Tintoretto. * 
His portraits are generally admirable, Many 
of liis pictures are of prodigious size. Of the 
innumerable pictures in the galleries that are 
attributed to him not a few are by other hands. 
Venice contains many undoubted specimens of his 
art; there are a numhor in Enghinil, including 1 St 
George and the Dragon 1 in tho National Gallery 
at London. Oilier famous pictures from his linnd 
are * Belshazzar's Feast, and the Writing upon tho 
Wall* (fresco, for the AtboiwI at Venice), ‘The 
Tiburtine Sibyl/ 'The Last Supper and the Wash¬ 
ing of the Disciples 1 Feet/ 'The Crucifixion/ ‘The 
Worship of the Golden Calf/ ‘The Last Judgment 1 
I (the last two immense pictures 50 feet high, and 


Hark/ ‘The Resurrection/ 'The Slaughter of tho 

TtiniUtanU 1 nn/t 4-1 .a lkMA.i «... 1— 


tabling ovor 100 figures. Tintoretto, who ranks as 
the head of the later Venetian sohool, died 81st 
May 1524. 

Boo, besides tho general histories of painting, Crowe 
and C&valoaaelle’B Titian (1878), Buskin's Stones of 
Venice (1851-03}, and tlie small monogiaph in tlie 1 Great 
Artists' series hy W. 11. Odlo* (Lond, 1870). 

TillAvortil, Gkoiioe, artist in term-cotta, was 
born in London, Oth November 1843. tho son of a 
poor wheohvright, and while working in his father’s 
shop took to wood-carving of liis own accord. In 
1801 he found opportunity to get lessons in nn art 
school at Lambeth, and in 1804 untored tho Bnyul 
Academy schools. He soon began exhibiting 
figures and groups of figures at the Royal Academy, 
aucl In 1807 obtained a permanent appointment iu 
the great Doulton art pottery. The works by 
which ho bocamo famous wore mainly terra-cotta 
panels with groups of figures in high relief illus¬ 
trating scones from sacred history, which happily 
oombino graco, strength, and dignity with origin¬ 
ality of design, clraiimtio effectiveness, and devout 
feeling. An important example is tho re rod ns in 
York Minster, with twenty-eight terra-cotta panels. 

Bco an Essay on the Life ami ll'orta of G. Tinmrlk, 
by K W. Goase (1883), and Strand May. (Nov. 1821). 

Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, which rises 
in the northern part of the state, Hows WSW, and 
8. 200 miles, and empties into the Walmsh 10 miles 
above Lafayette. It is famous for the battlo fought 
near its mouth, November 7, 1811, in which tho 
Indians, uudor Tecumsel/s brother, tho prophot, 
were defeated by General Harrison, 

Tipper All ( l'qmra\ a district of tho division 
of Chittagong (q.v.); Hill Tipperah being a small 
tributary state on its borders. 

Tipperary, an inland county of the Irish pro¬ 
vince of Munster, touching Galway on tho north 
and King's County, Queen? County, and Kilkenny 
on the cast. Area, 1C50 sq. m., or 1,001,731 acres, 
of which 843,837 are arable, The county of Tip¬ 
perary for the most part Hcs In tho basin of the 
river Suir (total length 85 miles): tho Shannon 
touches the north-west border. The snrfuco Is 
generally lovol, but is diversified by sovoral moun¬ 
tain ridges or groups, These mountains are the 
Galteos, rising to 3008 feet, Knookmeledown (2000 
feet high), and Bliovonaman on tho south; Keeper 
Mountain on the west; and tho SHcvardugh Hills 
on tho east. There is ono very curious isolated 
height called tho Devil’s Bit, to whiah many popu¬ 
lar legends attaoli. The soil of tho plain is a noli 
calcareous loam, singularly fertile anil productive, 
especially tho district called tho Golden Valo, 
in which stands tho town of Tipperary. In geo¬ 
logical formation the plain belongs to the great 
central carboniferous limestone district. Anthracite 
coni is worked | copper, lead, and zino occur in 
smaller quantities; and slates and pipeclay are 
available. The principal occupation is agriculture, 
especially dairy-funning. The county, which 
since 1885 sends four in embers to parliament, Is 
divided into two ridings, North and South, each of 
which is subdivided into six Imronies. Pop. (1841) 
4315,653; (1871) 210,713; (1881) 100,012; (1801) 
172,892, of whom 102,025 are Homan Catholics, 

Anciently Tipperary formed part of tho two dis¬ 
tinct principalities of Ormond, or North Munster, 
and Desmond, or South Munster; nftor the English 
invasion Tipperary was formed iuto a county by 
King John in 1210; but tho authority of the 
conquerors was long little more than nominal 
Eventually it came to bo divided between the 
Anglo-Normno families of Butler, which hold 
Ormond, and Go ml dine, to whom a portion of 
Desmond fell, Tho antiquities are numerous, as 
well Celtic ns Anglo-Norman. In tlie latter the 
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of the ChrMan Churdt awrtod against the famish the morning after too liberal evening notation* J: 
initf aU Priests raised a storm of opposition. but, its it is also a common svinutoin of orirAnln 
A peiloot torrenb of replies and refutations of this disease of tlio auditory norm, it may indicate a 
^ t0 8ll P r0 1 JJJ5 xj y ovei ' fc h° clmroh dangerous condition, or may be a prelude to com- 
nmired from tlio press; but oven a prosecution plete deafness. Hence, although commonly of no 
1 “L to £^A U> ° uf .* rtlWcm coiireq iienec, tt is a symptom*that, especially if 

m 1/08, to .which. a Defence was added. On tho permanent, must he carefully watched lb may 
Ointment llndnls work was quite dinfcrently bo readily induced for a few Imiiiu hy a large dlSe 
Jll' nf'p^Cloro praised it as ouo of the Bolidest of quinine, saUoino, or their compounds, 3§nmtua 

lldlSIiTL l? ratea ailtl8m i wrxtte n. * u 1S «f course the proper pronunciation. but in higiU- 

wlioii he hiul nearly reached the ago of soventy- 

throo, ho published his most celebrated treatise), 

Christianity as old as tho Ci'Cation i or tho Gospel a 


of course the proper pronunciation, but in medi¬ 
ae it is usually culled thmttus, 

Tiiio. See Tasos. 


The manufacture of this article 
f tho iron trade. The ai t of tin- 
h said to have been Invented in 


oii'QumscanceA 0 t tJio time nave made to ib'—in Ain-piaie was mat memo in England about 1070* 
other words, to eliminate the supernatural element, Sheet-iron for tin-plates 1 b made either of chnr- 
and to prove that its morality, which Is admitted coal*bar or coke-bar, which lias been roiled with 


to he worthy of an ' infinitely wise and good God,’ particular care, in order to avoid scales on the 
Is its tmo and only claim to tho reverence of man- surface. Before tinning tlio plates are called 
kind. Timini's jmrnoso was rather constructive 1 black plates.' iVhen the iron lias been out to 
tlmn destructive \ and it was on this account that the required size the plates are 'pickled —i.e, 
lie called'himself a * Christian Deist* Answers they are immersed in hot sulphuric or hydrochloric 
or refutations were issued by Water-land, Foster, acid which lias been diluted by 16 parte of wateT 
Conybeave (afterwards Bwliop of Bristol), I eland to 1 of acid, the use of the acid being to remove all 
(q.v.), and others : tho work itself was translated oxide. After this the plates require to be washed 
into German, Tindal died at Oxford, still a several times in water, and then annealed. The 
follow of ills college, on the 10th August 1733, plates are next passed two or three times through 
Bee the article Deism, and works there cited. chilled iron rollgra highly polished with emery and 

Tinder, an inllammablo material, usually wll-polMiw! surface. Ohm 

rootle of halMmmwl linen. It was one ef the I n "?„ °; n V eR ' ll 'S il ! I , n oc*. I^scsl 

chief means of procuring fire before the intro duo- wt0 ?! I 1 lll u A ® 5^1, Nv . 1 

tkm of chemical twitches. Tho tinder iww jn/nlo S?* 

to catch the upnrka caused by striking a piece of B ?° 1Uec * ^ llfl 

steel with a flints ami Lho ignitod tinder eunblod c I cn ? t u a 

die operator to light a match dipped in sulphur, 

This intermediate stop was necessary in conra- WU \ 

quence of the impossibility of making tho tindor J l | ? after wliioh the plates 

nil in A- Piiri/u Hir Wmniriu) ll*nAi) AbnOAldlln flmf. nf OJ 0 til K OH lU PQ,l lOls BlUl l)llll]gcd llltO (b bfttll of 


die operator to light a match dipped in sulphur, 
This in tor media to stop was necessary in conse¬ 
quence of the impossibility of making the tindor 
/fame. Po.rtia.Uy decayed wood, especially that of 


[iletely coated, after which the plates 
parcels and plunged into n bath of 


fla me. Partially deea.yed wood, cspecfally that of “ m Parceis and plunged into a bath of 
willows and other similar trees, also niTonfs tinder; callcil tho. tin-pot, 

and certain fungi fnrnish the German tindor, or ? 1 ? n !.fIn pnrcels into the 

Amadou (avl flrafc °* wie two com par tni outs of a vessel, where 

'\ } ' h . f . . .. - they receive a coating of purer tin tlmu that of the 

"“me of /rotaln diseases of . tin-pot,' and are thin withdrawn ortoW one, ami 
tho skin rawwirby tfm growth of micrewqno fungi. wl pe<l oh both sides with a homn brush, the nlarks 


See tmtlei-FAros: Pnw W »™o W odr. 

TmCHiW), a lamily of small Moths (q.v.). secoud compartment of the f wasdi^wt? Thia last 

Tillfoil* See Foil. dipping also gives the plates a polish. The snnor- 

See Ciiusan. flaoas 0n is removed by inimersing the plates in a 

Tinker’s IIVmI t Triostmim vorfnlinfum l ,ofe containhig tallow and palm-oil, maintained at 

erroneously called TinkarVroot), Mto Fever-weed! 5 llS5<Ji l0n f n ^SSlT? tll ° ^ to 

with purgative and omotio properties, so called !} m ^ lQ ticatmeuc coiififste In working 
after an 18th-century Now England doctor. 9!®, P^tos separately ui troughs of hmn with a 

tIihiaiI ci n _ pr)U(i VT , V fln pikATiTaTAira little meal, and tliou robbing thorn uitli flannel. 

Tinned Meat. Seo PnesitnvKD Fuotisions. oi ]ftto ycftra tJ]1 . 11 i (ltC6 of „ B liUl stC ol have beea 

Tliuicli. aeo AMKiiio.VN Indians. mannfaotnrcd, and for bojuo purposos they are pre- 

TlnncveUl ['firn-nd-vtti), oldef town of the ferred to iron tin-plates. 

British district of the same immo, is situated Tiiero & a variety of tin-plates calieci 'tenre- 
li mile froni the river Tanihrapami. Tlio town of plates/ coated wdth an alloy of tin aud lead, ia 
TlunovclH is connected with tho town and military which the proportion h vovy from 1 of lead and 
station of Pallamcotta, on the opposite bank of 2 of tin to 2 of lead and 1 of tin, 
tho river, which is the administrative licadquavtoTS The manufaotute of tin-plates is chiefly carried 
of tho district. It contains a Sind temple and ft on in South AValos, where they are made on d very 


first of the two compartments of a vessel, where 
they receive a coating of purer tin tlmu that of the 
‘tin-pot/ and are then withdrawn ortO by one,,and 
wiped on both sides with a hemp brush, the marks 
of which are obliterated by another dipping lu the 
I second compartment of the f wasih-pot/ Thk lo^t 
| dipping also gives the plates a polish. The super¬ 
fluous tin is removed by immersing the plates in a 
pot containing tallow and palm-oil, maintained at 
a temperature iuet high enough to allow tho tin to 
run oft The final treatment consists fn working 
the plates separately in troughs of hmn with a 
little meal, and then rubbing thorn with flannel. 
Of late years tin-plates of mild steel have been 
manufactured, and for some purposes they are pre¬ 
ferred to iron tin-plates. 

There is a variety of tin-plates called 'tame- 
platos/ coated with an alloy of tin aud load, ia 
which the proportion h vary from 1 of lead and 


- 1 . . VIA A*t wuuwi *1 Wiunj iuiwu UlUjr U1V illttUU IIU U * OI J 

Hindu colloge, and has a cotton-factory. It is extensive scale, in 18fl0 the total exports from 
an important Protestant missionary Centro, and tho Great Britain amounted to 421,707 tons, valued at 
terminus of tlie TinnovelU branch of the *Soufch £0,301,477. Of tliia qnnntity as many as 321,109 
Indian Hail way. Pop. 23,221. tons were sent to tite United States. The figures 

Tinnitus Anvlmn ia tlio Latin translation of, far *>'8 prevlona year were newly the Mine. By 
and rodtaary rodlical term far, ringing in tlio ears, the McKinley tenfT an exceptionally high pro- 
lu most casos It is on unimportant symptom, fa?"!! 0 cents per lb. lnsteod of 1 cent 

dopoiiillng on nine local temporary airection of the fill then) hoe been Imposed on tin-plates imported 
ear, or on Bomo dlstuihance of tho digestive system tyfa t,l<5 United Stntea, with thoview of est-nhluliing 
with which the part of the brain, from which the the manufacture of them there, 
auditory nerve springs, sympathises, or which TlliKel, glittering metallic sheets, as of hpr- 
excite* tho cerebral oireniation (ns often oocure in nished brass, copper, or tin, almost as thin as fail, 
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His Inborn's In ucarch of (lie best; ancl most ancient 
MAS. of the Now Testament, in wliicli ho was 
liberally assisted by tho Saxon and Russian 
govern merits, wore exceedingly valuable, especially 
those in J844, 1800, and J 8 C 0 , which resulted in the 
discovery of the Sinaibia Codex (see Codex) at the 
monnsbeiy on Mount Sinai: those journeys lie de¬ 
scribed in Item in den Orient (2 vols. 1813; Eng. 
tram 1847) and Aus dent Hciligen Lands (1802). 
Among the most ini nor twit of his numerous works 
are tho editions of tho Slnaitie (1802 - in foc-simlle 
in 1603) and many nthor MSS. of the New Testa¬ 
ment; the Eighth Critical Edition of the Now 2'csta- 
'inenti 1804-72), and several other editions of tho 
New Testament text; an edition of the Septiiagint; 
and tho Mon umenta iftuira Ivcdita (1840-71). Tho 
pamphlet When wen our Gospels Written ? defend¬ 
ing tho genuineness and authenticity of the four 
gospels, was translated inLo English in 1806. After 
being an extra*ordinary and ordinary professor at 
Lcipxig from 1845, lie became professor of Theology 
and of Biblical Paleography in 1850, a chair in tho 
latter subject having been instituted for him. ITo 
was created a Coui)b of the Russian empire, an 
IX.D. of Cambridge, a D. C.L. of Oxford, «fcc. IIo 
died on December 1, 1874, There is a sketch of 
his life by Yolbedlng (1802). 

Tlssuiidicr, Gaston. See Balloon. 

Tlsfmcs, aggregates of cells which have corlaln 
char actors in common. They may be classified in 
various ways according as attention is dir go ted to 
their structural, functional, or developmental 
characters. Thus, in an animal, 1 cellular tissues/ 
in which the unit elements retain their distinctness, 
may bo distinguished from those of niusolo and 
nerve, in which them is usually much modification 
and integration of the component cells. Or, in 
plants, ‘cellular tissues 1 may be distinguished 
from ‘ vascular tissues/ in which tho component 
colls are fused to form vessel a. In these distinc¬ 
tions only structural characters arc considered. 
Again, wo may distinguish in an animal nervous 
tissues, muscular tissuon, glandular tissues, skeletal 
tisanes, and so on, tho classification here depending 
on the function. In tho same way the tissues of a 
plant may bo distinguished as nitsorptlve, assimi¬ 
lative, conductive, glandular, skeletal, protective, 
and so oa In short, the physiological conception 
of a tissue is that of an aggregate of cells in which 
by division of labour within the body there has 
come to be a predominance of one function. Or, 
if we consider tlie origin of tho several tissues from 
the different layers of the embryo, wo distinguish 
the ectotlennio or oplhlnstio, the mesodenmo or 
mesoblaatic, the eiwjodornrio or hypoblastlo tissues 
of animalB, and similarly in higher plants wo dis- 
tingniah those which arise from the (lennatogen, 
periblem, and pleromo of the embryo or growing- 
mjint. The commonest classification or animal 
tissues is perhaps that which distinguishes four 
sets—(a) epithohal, including covering and lining 
layers of cells, and their secretory or other modi¬ 
fications; (&) muscular 4 (c) nervous; (rf) connec¬ 
tive tissues • hut tho last includes a great variety— 
c.g. bone, cartilage, ligaments, and on awn thing 
membranes, One of the most convenient classi¬ 
fications of vegetable tissuo is that which distin¬ 
guishes («) cellular tissues—epidermis, parenchy¬ 
ma, proaeiichyina; { b ) vascular tifisiios—vessels of 
the wood, vessels of the bnst, anil latioiferous 
vessels. See Cell, Epidermis, Epithelium, 
Muscle, Neuvous System, Physiology, Vege¬ 
table Physiology, & c . 

Tit, or Titmouse, a name given to Severn* 

f enera of Passerine binU, bulonglug to the family 
i jn 11 wllich a,fl0 the Nuthatches (Sittldic) 
and Gold crests (Regulidfu) are sometimes placed. 


The typical tits are small kiwis, of which there me 
over sixty species, widely distributed throughout 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America. They 
are moro numerous in cohl and tomporate than 111 
tropical regions, those which are found within the 
tropics being mostly inhabitants of elevated moun¬ 
tainous districts. Tho bill is small, short, some* 
wlmt conical, the tip entire, tho base beset with 
hairs, and the nostrils generally concealed by 
feathers. Tho wings are not very long; tho tail 
is rounded or even; tho lege rather short, slander, 
scaled in front, the Inner too shortest, the olnws 
long and curved. Tho plumage is soft, lax, and 
llitity, often gay. The popular name Titmouse is 
dorivod from Anglo-Saxon mdftc t a small bird 
( tit t ‘small’). The tits are bold sprightly birds, 
extremely active, Hitting from branch to branch, 
running rapidly along branches in quest of insects, 
and often clinging hack* downwards to Llie under 
side of branches. Tlioy fcod not only on insects 
but on grain and seeds, occasionally eat carrion, 
and somoliniCB kill young and sickly birds by 
strokes of tboiv bill. They are very pugnacious, 
and blio female tibBhowe great courage in defence 
of her nest, often continuing to sit when the nest 
is approached, and vigorously assailing the intrud¬ 
ing hand with her bill. In winter many of tho 
species gather into small flocks, and approach 
houses and villages, competing with sparrows and 
chnflhiQliaB for u share of the food of domestic 
poultry. Most of the tits lay at least six eggs, 
some of them twolvo or more, and even in tem¬ 
po rata coun tries they of ton product) two broods in 
a year. They generally build in hole* in trees, 



Blue Tit (Partis caruleua). 


&o ; The young aro fed chiefly on caterpillars. A 
pair of Mue titn hnvo been observed to cany & 
caterpillar to their nest, on an average, every two 
minutes during tho day, so that these birds must 
bo Qxtromely useful in preventing the multiplica¬ 
tion of noxious insoots. Six species aro found in 
Britain, but one of thorn, tho Crested Tit (Petrus 
cri8tatns) t in very local, being almost entirely con¬ 
fined to a few old piuo-forests in Scotland. The 
Great Tit (P. mtyor) is the largest European 
species, ft is common in almost all parts of 
Europe. It is not cpiite six inches long; llio bond 
and throat aro black; tho cheeks are white■ the 
breast and sides yellowish; tho wings and tail 
grayish. Its usual note is a kind of chatter, but it 
sometimes imitates the notes of other birds. Tho 
Blue Tit (P. cmrulous) and the Colo Tit (P. ater) 
are very common in Britain. Tho blue tit is per¬ 
haps the most port ami audacious of all the British 
species. It very generally receives the familiar 
S^VW? Tomtit. The upper part of tho head is 
light blue, and a bluish tinge prevails in the plum¬ 
age. The Long-tailed Tit (Aereduta cmduta ), 
common in Britain, has the tail about as long ns 
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duty was for the first tiuio enforced in England by 
the public aot of an ecclesiastical council. 

This ecclesiastical injunction was subsequently 
confirmed and extended by royal orders in episcopal 
councils, in national synods, and in piwjlamatioMB 
of peace. But it was not till 070 that the state 
recognised the customary duty and its correspond¬ 
ing customary right by adding the civil to the 
ecclesiastical sanction, it is now agreed that the 
so-called grant of King OH a is tui idle story relating 
to Petoris Pence, and that the so-called grant or 
King Kthelwulf rests on a inisconstrnotion of a 
document which has no reference to tithes. No 
law, no charter, no authentic public document 
exifsts by which the state professes to confer the 
right to tithes upon the church, But tho laws of 
King Edgar (070) attached a legal punishment 
to neglect of the customary and religious duty of 
paying tithen, and provided means of enforcing the 
corresponding custom ary right by temporal penal¬ 
ties. These laws were subsequently con firmed by 
RuocesBive sovereigns, though it was not till after 
the Conquest that the payment became general. 
The process by which tithes grew from a moral 
into a legal duty does not explain their special 
allocation as tho low) endowments of parishes. In 
their appropriation os part of the paioohlal system 
three stages may 1w distinguished s (1) before 070 ; 

(2) from 070 to the end of the 12th century; 

(3) from 1200 onwards. 

(1) Ify/bre l?70 .~During the first throe centuries 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church there was in each 
diocese one common treasury, into which were 
paid the tithes and other offerings of the faithful. 
Aa to the distribution of these fnnds by the 
bishop, dlti'erent usages prevailed in different porta 
of western Christendom. In the Homan dioceses 
the customary division was fourfold t (I) the 
dergy, (2) the poor, (3) the fabricB of churches, 

( 4) the bishop. In some of the French and Spanish 
dioaeeee the division was threefold, the bishop 
being omitted. What usage prevailed in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is unknown. No division, 
quadripartite or tripartite, was ever enjoined by 
low or canon in England. 

(2) From Q70 to end qf 13 th century .—In this 
tn in wit ion period the parochial system giew up, 
and local appropriations were inode to particular 
churches put of tho common fund. Edgar's legis¬ 
lation (070) shows that tho parochial system was 
already graving. Hfs legislation points to the 
fact that landowners were building churches on 
their estates for their own and their tenants’ 
benefit, and were endowing them with some portion 
of tlie tithe, which they otherwise paid to the 
diocesan treasury s or to the nearest monastic or 
conventual establishment. It distinguishes throe 
kinds of churches ; (l)the mother-church, generally 
monastic or convontnel; (2) churches with biiimf- 
grounds attached, in private patronage on tho 
estates of private landowners; (3) clmrohes similarly 
situated, nut without burial-grounds. It recognises 
the general presumption in favour of paying to 
tho mother-church the tithe of the district which 
it served, but if there was a church of the second 
class within the district it was ontitled to a portion 
of the local tithe. la these churches wo have the 
original type of modem Parish churches. By 
degrees they multiplied, and, as they were built, 
bishops insisted upon their endowment with a 
portion of the local tithe os a condition of con¬ 
secration. Districts were attached to them, which 
wore generally conterminous with the estate of the 
founder, and widen became the parish. The same 
process was going on not only on lay estates, hut on 
tba estates of bishops and other ecclesiastical 
corporations. Tims the parochial system gradually 
became uniform, and by a series of acts, which 


in each case were distinct and voluntary on the 
part of tho landowner, the local tithes became 
appropriated without any legislative enactment to 
parish churches. No general law, no legislative 
enactment, eilcoted the endowment; out by 
express particular grants, of which, in the shape 
of consecration deeds, several remain to the present 
day. each church was separately endowed. 

(SI From 1JV0 onwards .— This date makes a 
dividing line hi the growth of the parochial system, 
because by tliat time the system was almost uni¬ 
versal, and because the legal presumption had 
arisen that, in the absence ofjpruor to tho contrary, 
the tithes of all titlicable produce within the parish 
belonged of common right to tho rector. Tho 
decrees of the Laterau Council, 1170-80, made two 
important steps, according to Soldcn, towards tho 
growth of the system. Up to that date landowning 
had been free to nay tho tithes as they plcuscd; 
they might, and did, ‘appropriate’ them to cliiirchos, 
monasteries, or card fcu Jar bodies; they might ’appro¬ 
priate ' them to themselves or other laymen > they 
might, and did. sell them to tho ohuroti for money 
or other valuable consideration. Out of this power 
had arisen all the endowments of parish churches 
and monasteries with tithes which took place 
between the 10th and 13tli centuries. From 1180 
onwards no new titles of this kind could bo created 
without the consent of the bishop, and the loss of 
tho power of appropriation, together with tho legal 
presumption in favour of tho rector's title, provided 
For the expansion of tho system on stereotyped 
linos. The oilier change in 1180 was this. Parish 
priests were originally nominated and Invested by 
lay patrons. Bishops did nob institute j honce 
when vacancies occurred in manorial parish 
churches patrons could not be compelled to fill 
tlicm up. The council decreed the necessity of 

' lii -.4! _„J| — . 1 11 , 1 . i . I J. 


of the parochial system, the legal presumption in 

fAirnun nf tlwi winf/\u AUa i. ■ l 


wi© organisation <« parishes and provided for pres¬ 
ent and future appropriations of local tithes to 
parish elmroh oh, 

Bcctoricfl together with tithes might bo 1 appro¬ 
priated 1 to monastic or nomwochUu corvumlionn, 
I he appropriatqi's performcif their d u tins by view*. 
At the (Imrolufcion of tho monasteries the rectorial 
tltlies'Which liad belonged to the dissolved com¬ 
munities passed to the crown, and were from time 
to time granted out to subjects, who became lay 
rectors or 1 impropriators ’ as they were called to 
distinguish them from the original 1 appropri- 
atnrs, who must of necessity have been spiritual, 
Tho Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 provided for 
the commutation of tithes in Engl ana and Wales 
into A money payment or reiifc-cliarge. Though 
tho annual payment varies with the septennial 
average price of corn, it la fixed in tho souse 
that tlio amount payablo in each year is calculated 
upon a i wit-cl ituge or fixed valuation. Tha efibefc 
of this act is to rondor the old distinctions between 
great and small tithes, prcedlal, mixed, and general 
tithes, and between the various inodes of payment 
by 4 moduses 1 matters of antiquarian knowledge. 
The value of tlio tithes commuted in 1B96 to tithe 
rarit c mrgo was at par value £4,063,085, (3s. Hid. 
Of this sum £002,280, 15*. 7*d. is payable to fay 
impronnatore, leaving £3,001,096, Us. ljd. for 
ecclesiastical owners. Of this latter Bum £078,087, 
la. 13 d. is payable to Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Tho remainder, £2,412,708, 9s. lljd., is payable to 
parochial incumbents. At tho present values this 
sum is worth about j n ronud numbers £J .800,000. 
To this sum may be added about £8000 for ewlr«. 
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tlio body. Its crown is white. contrasting ljoanti- 
fully with the deop black of the Imok; the tail is 
also black, with white edges. Tho nest of this 
bird is a beautiful structure, of moaa and wool 
externally covered with lichens, and profusely 
lined with feathers, nearly oval.whh a small hole 
in the tipper part of one side. Still moro interest¬ 
ing is the nest of the Pendullne Tit (Aegithcdus 
penduiinns) of tho south of Europe, which in form 
resembles a flaBk, and Is generally suspended at tho 
end of a flexible twig, in a situation near to or over¬ 
hanging water. It Is nicely woven of ilbuoH of bark 



Long-tailed Tit (jlcrcdiifa ca white). 


and the down of willow or poplar catkins, and the 
opening is in the side. The Chickadee or Black¬ 
cap Tit (jP. airicaniUns) is very common in North 
Amorion. The Tufted Tit \P. bicolor) 1b the 
largest American si mules. British speoitnons of the 
Cole and Long-tailed Tits differ somewhat from 
continental examples, and are sometimes hold to 
be Hpoaifioally distinct The ao-oalleil Bearded Tit 
{Panurus hiarmious) belongs to a distlnot family 
(Panurldm). It frequents mod ami osier beds, anu 
the male Is tawnv, with gray head and black 
moustaches, which ornaments are absent in the 
female. It is vuro in England. See Howard 
Saunders, Illustrated Manual of British Birds 

i Loild, 1880); Gould, Birds qf Ghent Britain, 
lints of Asia. 

Titnnln. Sao Mab, Obeuon. 

Titanium (sym. Ti, an. 48) is a comparatively 
rare metal, which, according to tho method by 
which it is procured, occurs as a gray, heavy, iron- 
like powder, which burns with brilliant scintilla¬ 
tions in tlio air, forming titanium dioxide and 
nitride. It decomposes water at tho boiling-point 
aud is soluble in hydrochlorio dole!. It never oceuis 
native, but is present as tho dioxide in the minerals 
llutile (q.v.), orooklte, and atmstase. Commerci¬ 
ally it is o! little value, and its chief outstanding 
property Is the readiness with which it combines 
with nitrogen under the influence of heat.— 
Tiianitc, or sphene, Is a soft mineral, green, yellow, 
or yellowish green, has strong refractive ami dis¬ 
persive power on light, ami 1ms a brilliant play of 
dlamond-lilce col our-dice ts. It is often present in 
Syenite (q.v,). 

TltAUSf in Greek Mythology, were the sons and 
daughters of Uranus (Heaven) and Gam (Earth), 
amongst whom were Kronas (see Saturn), 
Ocean ns, Rhea, &Q. Instigated by tbclr mother, 
the Titans, headed by Kronas, rose against their 
father, omtiHoulalod and deposed him, and liberated 
their brothers, the Hecatoncholres (Hundred- 
handed) and the Cyclopes (q.v.), from Tartarus. 
Kronos, being nmde king, mam oil his sister Rhea. 


Zens, the son of Kronos and Rhea, waged against 
his father and the other TitanB a ten years' war, in 
which tho Titans wore dofuabed ana hurled Into 
Tartarus. During tlie war Zoua and hla allies 
ocoupieii Mount Olympus in Thessaly, his oppo¬ 
nents boing encamped on Mount Othrys, The 
naino of Titans is also given to the descendants of 
the Titans, such as Promotions, Hocate, Helios, 
Selaue, &c. See Giants, Zeus. 

TltllC (A. S. tcotiia; Ltit deema, sc .pars) moans 
etymologically a tenth, historically a tenth part of 
the tithe able produco of the land paid to tho 
clergy. The payment of tithe to tho elergy 
originated iu the recognition of a moral and re¬ 
ligious duty. The discharge of this acknowledged 
obligation acquired the force of custom, then 
received tho sanction of caclosiastioal law, and 
finally passed Into the national jurisprudence of 
England and other Christian countries. 

Tlio first l'ooorded instance of the payment of 
tithe is the offering of Abraham to Alelcliiscdco 
(Gen. xiv. 20); tlio second precedent is the vow 
of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxvill. 22). The con¬ 
secration of a fractional portion of the produco 
Of the land to the uses of the ministers of religion 
formed part of the Mosaic law. The tribe of 
Levi wo to maintained from this source, not hav¬ 
ing lauds assigned to them like the other tribes. 
Neither patriarchal usage, nor precedents of Mo&aia 
law, nor tho Lcvitical economy wore binding on 
CUrifttimiB; but they doubtless suggested to the 
clergy the precept, and to tho people the practice, 
of paying tithes to the ministers of religion. Tho 
systoui is not specially enjoined in the Now Testa¬ 
ment, and no claim to tithes is urged by tho 
Christian clergy as representatives of the Levitical 
priesthood. In the eiiLliusiastio bounty of early 
Christianity voluntary offerings sufficed, Some 
ovidence docs exist in tho ante-Nicone Fathers 
that tithes were hold to be duo under tho gospel 
as well as undor the Mosaic law; on tho other 
hand, Solden is possibly right in maintaining that 
the cm tom of paying tithe cannot be traced before 
the £th century. Whether this be so or not Is 
immaterial. At the end of the 4tli century the 
evidence is overwhelming (Hilary, Ambrose, Chry¬ 
sostom, Jovoino, Augustine) that the moral and 
religious duty or paying tithes was recognised, and 
had acquired the force of custom. As a moral aud 
religious custom the payiuout of tithes was en¬ 
joined by the public acts of councils and clmrclios, 
anil enforced by moral and religions b& notions (e.g. 
Councils of Tours, 067; Mflcon, 589 ; Hough, 650 ; 
&o.), The last stage was reached when the state 
added the civil sanction to the ecclesiastical sana¬ 
tion. In doiug bo the state recognised the already 
accepted customary duty, and the corresponding 
QUBtwnary rights. It created no new burden; it 
appropriated no part of wliafc had hitherto been a 
public fund or public revenue. On the Continent 
tlio attnolunent of legal sanctions to ecclesiastical 
customs dates from Charlemagne's legislation in 770 - 
and 787. Henceforward titlius were enforced by 
temporal penal tics. 

Before Augustine landed In Kont (507), tho 
custom of paying tithes had been enjoined by 
the public acts of continental councils. As a 
duty tlio payment of tithes was preached by the 
first missionaries; as a oustom it was speedily 7 
established by tlielr BucooBsurw. But it was not 
till 785 that the ouslom was enjoined by ecclesias¬ 
tical legislation. In 785 two Italian bishops were 
sent by Pope Adrian I. to recommend twenty-nine 
Latin lirjmiotious to the observance of tlio Anglo- 
Saxon Churoli. Among them was one injunction 
which urged the payment of tithes as a means,of 
securing to the payer tho blessing of God. Thus 
tlio oustoiuavy discharge of a recognised religious 
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he visited Romo, where ho was welcomed by Paul 
III,, and in 1540 he returned to Venice. Ilia 
vigour at the ago of seventy was proved by a 
winter journoy across the Alps to Augsburg, 
whoie he joined the court of Charles V. Ho 
returned to the court at Augsburg in 1550, and 
probably followed it to Innsbruck in 1551. In 
1554 tlie troubles with his sou Pompouio reached 
a climax, and Titian asked to substitute a nephew 
for him in the sinecure canonry of Medolo, An 
interesting example of the protection of copyright 
is a patent granted in 1500 by the Council of Ten, 
recognising Titian’s copy light in prints from his 
own works. The latoT part of his life was chiefly 
occupied In working at Venice for Philip II. of 
Spain. He still retained energy for work, as is 
proved by his undertaking in 1570 a largo picture 
lor the Franciscans, Iu tho same year lie died of 
the plague, at the ago of ninctymine, and was 
burled with much public honour, and by daylight, 
in the olmpel of the Crucified Saviour at l?ran, a 
striking exception to tho uuiml practice with 
regard to persons dead of the plague, Titian’s 
sou, Orozio, died of the same disease a few months 
later jn a hospital. 

Titian was extremely fortunate lu his patrons. 
Tho Vsuotian government acted generously to¬ 
wards him, and on the whole with great indul¬ 
gence, considering his nogllgenco and delays. Ho 
had a groat lovo of pensions, privileges, aiul sine¬ 
cures, and was always trying to get them for 
i-i. -j ( jJq was x 


liimself or his relations. 


perpetually 


uwv|rw ui UUO JllgUVDU laiill, A14UILIU Ing Doges ut 
Venice, reigning Dnlces of Ferrara and Mantua, 
soveral cardinals, princes, kings. Pope Paul III., 
and the grout Emperor Charles V. All these par¬ 
sonages treated Titian with tho greatest kindness 
and consideration, but although a gentleman in 
his manners, and a courtier in Tiis correspondence, 
ho BOinetiiucs, by neglicenco. tested their patience 
voiy^ severely, Hie mendsliii) with Charles V. 
was intimate, and lasted, in spite of distance, until 
the emperor’s death. Titian’s character was nob 
comparable in dignity to that of Michaelaugelo; 
It was tho nature of a polished self-seeking courtier; 
but lie was an affectionate husband audlathor, an 
amiable and sociable companion, and a warm 
friend. There is no evidence that Titian lmd much 
learning—hie art would not leave time for that; but 
he had derived a rare and valuable culture from his 
liunionHe experience of the world. 

Titian'a works ore so numerous that it is im¬ 
possible to catalogue them hero. He was much in 
request as portrait-pain ter, and painted most of tlio 

S mt people he know, several of them repeatedly. 

is religious pictures aro numerous and mngnilb 
cent, some of them on a large scalo, and like other 
artists of the Renaissance he frequently chose 
mythological subjects. Some of his finest works 
are poetical or allegorical. Tho Buprcmo rank 
amongst painters is sometimes assigned to Raphael 
and sometimes to Titian, Raphael's claim to it 
is in the extreme grace and refinement of his 
mental conceptions and in the _beauty of his style 
as a draughtsman; Titian’s claim is founded more 
essentially on the pictorial qualities, and especially 
on the technical excellence of his painting, which 
combines in a most extraordinary degree the 
Holiest surface with tho most magnificent colour. 
These technical qualities were accompanied by 
muolx grandeur of conception and nobility of stylo. 
The following is a chronological list of some of 
Titian s most important works, 

4 Snored and Profane Love ’ {tlio title ' Artless 
and Bated Love* has been proposed by Messrs 
Crowe and Oavalaaselle), about 1500; the 1 Pesavo 


Altar piece,' at Antwerp, about 1503; * Dogo Mar¬ 
cello/ at the Vatican, 1508; 1 Christ of tho Tribute- 
money/ Dread on, 1008 i 4 The Three AgOB,’ Elles¬ 
mere Collection, 1518; 1 Noli Mo Tnngoro/ National 
Gallery, 1518; ’Bacohus and Arindno/ National 
Gallery, 1520; 4 Titian and his Mistress 4 (so called), 
1513; ‘Altarpiece of St Potor Martyr/1530, des¬ 
troyed by lire at Vonico iu 1807; 1 The ReBt In 
Egypt/ Louvre, 1030; 4 A Bummer Storm/ Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, 1034; 1 The Battle of Catlore/ for the 
oouucll-chambor at Venice, 1587, destroyed by flit} 
iu 1577; ‘TlicFameso Family Picture/1545; 4 Tho 
Danae of Naples/ 1545; ’The Fames© Venus and 
Adonis/ 1547; portraits of Philip of Spatn, 1550; 
4 Venus and Adonis/ National Gallery, 1554; 
'Martyrdom of St Lawrence/ Gesnlti, Venice, 
1558; 4 Jupiter and Antiope/ Louvre, 1601: a 
second 4 Peter Martyr/ 1507. 

Titian Is well bub not oxtonslvely represented In 
tho National Gallery by ilvo pictures, aiul in the 
Louvro by twonty-two. Other publio collections 
aro rich in Titians. At Drcsdon there are twelve, 
at Vienna thirty, and at Madrid fort)" in the 
Museum, with many others at the Esciulal. His 
drawing* are interesting, especially his Humorous 
pen-sketches, executed in a bold aiul simple but 
very expressive stylo of liis own. They afford 
strong evidence that his lines, which wore intended 
to bo vortical, inclined very much to tho right. 
In all his finished works he oorrootod this tendency 
with the plummet. 

Many biographies of Titian have boon written, from 
that by Vas&rl to tho Pronoh ono by Charles Plano; bub 
although tho materials wore in reality abundant, they 
wore scattered till Crowe and Cavaloasollo brought thorn 
together for thoir invaluable work, tho Life and Times 
of Titian (London: Murray, 2d od. 1881). Between 
Vasari and Crowe we liavo a biography by Ridolfl, con¬ 
densed by Sir A. Hume in on English edition, published 
in 1820. Tlie most important stop towards a lifo of 
Titian was taken by Taddeo Jacobf early hi tlio 10th 
century. Aa a dosoondaut of tlio Vooolli family ho was 
interested In his ancestors, and oollcotod materials for 
their history, but not having a litorary turn ho trans¬ 
ferred thorn to Stoftmo Tiaozzf, who puolfKlicd his book 
in 1817. That of Northooto is founded upon it, 

Titicaca, Lake. See Pehu. 

Titicns, or Tietjknb, Temssa, one of tho 
greatest of modern operatic singers, She was bom 
at Hamburg, of Hungarian parents, 18th July 1831, 
and inode her d 6 bub at Altounin the olmractor of 
Luorezia Borgia in 1849, taking at once a very 
high position on tho lyric stage; at Frankfort anil 
Vienna she was oven more warmly received; and 
her first appearance in London in 1868 was quite a 
triumph. Among her most famous Impersonations 
wore Nonna, Seiuiramido, Fldclio, Margarita, and 
Ortrud (in Lohengrin). Bho visited America in 
1876 . The groat volume and purity of her voice, 
and her onorgotic but dignified noting, combined to 
make her an unrivalled representative of strong 
dramatic parts. Slic was almost equally admirable 
in oratorio • Sir Julius Benedict wrote Bi Cecilia 
and other works specially for her. Bhe Bang for 
tlio Inst timo in public iu May 1877 in XI T)'ovafore t 
and died 3d Ootobcr of the same year. 

Titlark, See Pipit, 

Title-deeds are the evidences of ownership of 
real property. Eaoh owner is supposed to be Iu 
possession of his own, either by hiiusolf or his 
solicitors; and the ownership of the title-deeds 
passes along with that of the lauds themselves. 

Boo Regibthation, 

Titles, designations to which certain persons 
are legally entitled, in oonsoquenco of possessing 
particular dignities or offices; see Addiujhs ( Foums 
OF), PllEOEDENCg, MAJESTY, ROYAL FAMILY, 

Duke, Mahquis, &c, ; also Couhteby Titles. 
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ordinary tithe in Kent and Cornwall. In Ire* 
land the settlement was effected by a general 
com mn tail on of tltho Into a money zmh-elmtgo, 
regulated by a valuation of the tithes (one-fourth 
being deducted for the cost of collection), and pay¬ 
able by the proprietors, who should receive it noni 
the occupiers of tho land. By the Irish Church 
Act, 1830, this rent-chorgo became vested in the 
commissioners of olmrch temporalities, with power 
to sell such rent-charge to the owner of the land 
charged them with at twonty-two and a half years' 
purchase. Power is also given to Buch purchasor 
to pay by instalment? for fifty-two years, at tho 
rate of 4J per cent, on the pure nose* money, deduct¬ 
ing the estimated charge for poor-rate; the renfe- 
cUarge being extinguished at the expiration of the 
fifty-two years. The Extraordinary Tithe Act, 
1880, frees lands not at present cultivated as 
hop-ground, orchard, fmit plantation, or market- 
garden, from liability to the separate tithe which, 
under the Aot of 1830, could be claimed as extra¬ 
ordinary. It also provides for the redemption 
of tho extraordinary tltho in cxfatanco upon the 
land actually under cultivation. The Tithe Rent 
Charge Iiecovory Aot of 1801 has nob materially 
affected tho prinoiplo of the Act of 1830. Rut in¬ 
stead of the old ramody of distress by tho tithe- 
owner, it substitutes a process through the county 
court; instead of permitting the tenant to be 
the conduit-pipe of tho landowner's payment, it 
makes the landowner alone liable; instead of the 
corn-averages absolutely determining tho amount 
of tithe rent-charge which is payable, provision in 
made iu certain cases for the reduction or the 
suspension of payment. 

In 1801 a Royal Cornmfcftion was appointed to 
consider the redemption of tithe jeut-ohavgos. 
The Commission has reported inter alia in favdur of 
the compulsory redemption of tithes up to tho value 
of 40s., of the abolition of the existing minimum of 
twenty-A vg yemV purchase, of tho principle of 
allowing tho parties to make their own bargains 
subject to the approval of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. Bee T&INUft, AiiVOWSON ; and works on the 
history of tithes by Eastorby, Jones, Clarke, Lord 
Bolbomo (1888), and on the tithe acts by WJialley 
(1838; now cd. 1883), Bolton (1880), Chambers 
(1891), Studd (1801), and Thring (1801). 

Tithing. Sea Hundukd. The tithing man in 
Engl and was a kind of oouBtublo. In New Engl and 
ho was a town-olfioor, yearly elected to exorcise a 
moral supervision, or to enforce attendance at 
publio worship. 

T1 tiloiiil 89 son of Laomedon, brother of Priam, 
and spouse of Eos, tho goddess of Morn* The 
story is that Eon, In asking immortality for her 
bp on bo, forgot to ask at the same time eternal 
youth, so that In his old age he became completely 
shrank and decrepit, whereby his ‘oruel immor¬ 
tality * was rendered a burden to him. 

TJtJmi* The life of Titian is tho longest in tho 
biographies of artfeto, and it was also one of tho 
most productive, as he worked copyright im in v.b. 
quickly and energetically, enjoyed i>j J. b. Lippiucott 
almost perfectly regular health, Cb,op f ,ly ‘ 
and produced regularly, oxcopb whon his labours 
wore occasionally interrupted by festivities or by 
travel. The consequence is that the biography of 
Titian, is one of the most difficult to write laconi¬ 
cally. If too much compressed, it would become a 
more list of dates. In this brief notice there must 
be many omissions. It will be divided into throe 
parts, treating separately of the artist’s life, his 
patrons, and life works. 

The Anglicised form of tho name is obtained by 
dropping the final o from Tltiano, which was the 
artist'* moat common signature, though he some¬ 


times wrote Tizlano, occasional ly Tltiano, and 
rarely Titian. The English form, therefore, is 
uoaror to the moat frequent signature titan the 
French Titien, The modom Italians have pie- 
ferred Ttaluno. The painter's contemporaries gave 
various forms to hia name from uncertainty or 
caiclcKsne&s, us for instance Tuoiaito. 

Titinuo Vecellio wiib descended from a respect¬ 
able but not wealthy family. The surname 
Vecellio or Vecelli appears to hare been originally 
a Christian name, Guccello, but at tho tune of 
the painter’s birlh it was fixed as a surname, and 
Titian o after ward* became common in tlie family. 
Tho date of the pointer's birth fe not quite posi¬ 
tively fixed, except that tho year is indicated by 
his own Btatemenfc on August 1,1571, that he was 
then an old man of ninety .five, so he cannot have 
been born later than 1477. His birthplace was 
close to tho castle of Cadore. in averymountainouB 
region, and life continued attachment to the 
country of life birth fe proved by hie frequent 
visit* to it and by life numerous sketches of its 
scenery. Titian^ father, Gregorio Vecellio, was 
a brave officer who filled various important civil 
functions in hia native place, and was greatly 
repeated both for wisdom and valour, bat be was 
a poor gentleman. Gregorio Bent his little eon to 
Venice at the ago of ten, to the house of an uncle, 
who saw that he had a turn for art, and sent him 
to Zuccato, a moscviclst, and afterwards to Gentile 
Bellini. That palutcr disapproved of hia pupil’s 
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Giorgione. This is evidence that as a quick and 
intelligent little boy and an observant youth 
Titian actually saw the Iran ration from compara¬ 
tively primitive to advanced art at the moment 
whon it took place, and that he adopted without 
hesitation for himself what were then the most 
modern and advanced principles. 

The rapidlLy with which Titian absorbed all that 
was known ut Venice about tho art of painting fe 
proved by the simple fact that he produced a 
masterpiece at twenty-three, and very Boon had 
plenty of employment, both in fresco on publio 
edifices and in oil. In 1011 he was painting fresco 
at Padua, and iu 1018 he mode lus first) visit to 
Ferrara. There me no events in bis life outride 
of his work til) 1024, when lie lied a fever tlmt 
prostrated him and threatened to become chronic. 
The date of Titian's marriage fe unknown, bub tho 
birth of hfe eldest boh, Fomponio, is believed to 
have occurred in 1523. All we know fe that lie 
had a wife whoso name was Cecilia. He contrived, 
by influence, to obtain ecclesiastical preferment 
for Pomponio though a mere child, the work being 
done by a curate. Afterwards he hod two other 
children, 0ratio and Lavinia. Pomponio turned 
out badly; Orazio. & painter, survived Titian a few 
months; and Lavinia married. Titian's wife died 
in 1830, to life in tense grief. In the year following 
he went to live In tho fields to the north-east, of 
Venice, where ho hod a large house with a fine 
garden, probably going down to the water’s edge, 
and a view of the lagoon. The year 1532 is of 
importance, os Titian became acquainted with the 
Emperor Charles V., who made him a count pala¬ 
tine, with otlter titles, a rank which empowered 
him to appoint notaries and judges, and. legiti¬ 
mise the illegitimate offspring of persons beneath 
baronial rank. Ho was also made a Knight of the 
Golden Spur, with insignia, and the eutria ub 
court, and his children were all ennobled. In I53Q 
he wont with the Duke of Mantua to greet Charles 
V. at Asti. In 1548 Titian met Pope Paul III.' 
and. Charles V. at Busseto. where he was,the 
guest pf Cardinal Farnese. Two years afterwards 
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monfc, beer-gardens, &e. l 3 op. 0370. Pibur was n 
town before the building of Homo, and belonged 
to tho Latin confederation. At a later date 
Maecenas, Solpin, YEinllianua, the famous Marius, 
Metellus Numlilicus, and Munatius Plnnous Lad 
their Tiburtbie villas. Horace preferred Tlbiil* to 
all other places of resort, and had a country-house 
in tho neighbourhood. 

Tltixcaln, the smallest state ef Mexico, on the 
plateau of Aiiahtmc, nearly surrounded by Puebla, 
nncl touching Mexico state on tho west. In Ax too 
days Tlaxcala was tlio seat of an independent 
republic, which survived for a time underthe protec¬ 
tion of tho BimnMa. Arm, 1500 aq. m, ; pop. 
(1800) 188,478. The capital, Tlaxcala, stands 7300 
foot above tho sea, and has some manufactures 
of woollens. Pop. 4300. 

TlcfllC61I t a town of Algeria, 80 miles S\V. 
of Oran, ft tmuls on a rock in an undulating 
country, with a delightful climate, and surrounded 
bv olivG-plaiitatloiis and vineyards, Pop. (1801} 
19,832, of whom 3572 are French by birth or 
naturalisation, and nearly 5000 Jews. 

Toad [Bnfob a genus of amphlbians, typical of 
tho family iWonidro, represented in Britain by 
two species—the Common Toad vulgaris) and 

the Natterjack [Bufo calamita). Toads are die* 
tlngulshod from frogs by the absence* of teeth, by 
tho roughness of tho skin, by peculiarities in the 
breastbone, by tlio shorter hind-legs, and by Die 
dilatation of tho tranverso processes of the sacral 
vertebra), 
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1. Common Toed [Uufo vulgaris) ; 2. Nsttorjaok 
(Bufo calamita ). 

The common toad is a shy, nocturnal animal, 
hiding dmiug tho day in dark, damp places, crawl¬ 
ing about at night in search of insectH, grubs, slugs, 
worms, and tho like. Its appearance is familiar— 
a dirty brownish-gray colour, a warty skin, a flat 
head, swollen parotid glauds ahovo tho cars, bright 
jewel-like eyes with a transverse pupil, slightly 
webbed low. They are liearler and cltiumier tlmn 
frogs, and oamiot leap nearly so far. Hardy and 
tenacious oC life, they often live {oy many (even 
forty) years, and can on date prolonged fastings. 
According to Buokland's experiments, ft torn! 
cannot live for two years without food and air; 
still, though talcs of toads disentombed from blocks 
of rook most lie discredited, there Is no doubt that 
they can survive for a long tinio in very disadvan¬ 
tageous conditions. During winter they hiber¬ 


nate in tlio mud or in holos, In spring they pair, 
and tho females lay in tho water-pools their Humor¬ 
ous ova in gelatinous strings 3 or 4 feet in 
length. Tho tadpoles are smaller and darker than 
those of frogs, And do not accomplish their trans¬ 
formation into terrestrial tends until autumn. 
Though toads oamiot spit poison, tho sccrotlon of 
thoir skin glands contains a poisonous subs tan co 
(phrynin), acrid enough to bo felt on tongue or 
eyes, and probably conducive to tho safety of tho 
toads. Although regarded with dfeg'lRb by tho 
Ignorant, the toad (b an inoU'ensive and useful 
animal, and destroys injurious insects. 

Tho Nat to Hacks or llush Toads &vo rare in 
Britain, though Gilbert Whilo found them more 
numerous than common toiuls in his gftitlon. * It is 
of ft light yellowish• brown colour, clouded wiLli a 
dull olive, and thero is a bright yellow lino running 
down tho back. It is found in dry situations. 
It is loss timid than tho common tend, and its 
eyes are more prominent, its warts lftrgor, its tad¬ 
poles smaller, their metamorphoses much shorter.' 
16 has a strong impulsive smell. Tho gait is more 
liko walking or running than tho crawling of tho 
common toad, 

Tho genus Hnfo includes over seventy species. 
These nra widely distributed over most parts of tho 
continents, hut me most abundant in tropical 
regions. Tho largest, B, mavinus of tropical 
America, meaeuves ti inches in length, Home, 
e.g> JB. typhonius, have bony ridges on tho head; 
some, o.g. B. comjxtctilis of Mexico, have a shovel- 
like liniid modified for digging. A really venom- 
ous toad is found in tho Argentine Republic (see 
Hudsou’s Naturalist in La rluta, 1802), Among 
tho other genera may bo noted tlio burrowing 
lihinophvynus of Mexico, the Australian Psuu- 
dophryne, tho Cuban PelLauhryno, tlio Central 
American Cmuopbis, which difl'er considerably as 
' regards tlio degree of ossification in tlio skulk 
Among the amphibians which aro nioro nearly 
vcIuUkI to toads than to frogs aro tho Homed Toad 
(Ceratophrys), tho Tree-frogs (q.v.; Hylidco), tlio 
Fii-a-bolHocc Toad [BominaeUov tgneus } common in 
[ Germany, and tho 'umlwifo toad' (Alylcs oi/xtel- 
| rictins) of western Europe. See AmpUIHIA, Fkoo. 

Toadflax [Linaria), a genus of phuitH of tlio 
I natural order Soroplinlarinoro, very closely allied 
to Snapdragon (q.v.), from which genus it is dis¬ 
tinguished chiefly by tho spur at the Wo of tho 
corolla, and tlio capsule opening by vttlvcs or tooth, 
not by pares. The species are herbaceous 
perennials or animals, natives chiefly of the colder 
and temperate parts of tho Old World, of which 
about 150 have been described. Sonic of thorn are 
natives of Britain, of which the most common is 
X. vulgaris, a spcoles with erect stem 1 to 3 foot 
high, glaucous linear-lanceolate leaves which thickly 
cover the stem, and terminal spikes of yellow 
/towers. It grows in hedges, tho fenders <if corn¬ 
fields, &e. It possesses purgative and diuretic 
proper bios, and a decoction of it is used as a fly- 
poison ; but it is rognrded as a troublesome weed 
by fiu-inem, Jt has found its way, probably along 
with grain or other gross seeds, into tho United 
States. A very remarkciblo monstrosity is some¬ 
times seen in this plant, to which tho name Beloria 
has been given, the flower presenting live spurt 
and live usually imperfect stain ous. X, Cmnbu- 

laria, the Ivy-leaved Toadflax, or the Mother 
of Thousands, a favourite wimlow-plaut with 
cottagers in many parts of Britain, is frequently to 
bo scon olo thing old garden-walls. 

Toadstool, ft name for almost any largo 
uiilbreUa-sliapOtt Fungus (q.v.), but oe a rule 
understood to refer to a poisonous form ns dis¬ 
tinguished from a Mushroom (q.v.), 
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Though most European countries have their dukes, 
marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons, these 
often dUTor considerably in mule from the seemingly 
corresponding titles in Britain, and the English 
rules and practices regarding title are not applicable 
abroad. Tho complicated system of titles by law, 
and still more by courtesy, which prevails in Eng¬ 
land is a source of endless perplexity to such 
foreigners as oncleavour to make them selves ac¬ 
quainted with British usages. For a title to Orders, 
see Vol. VII. p. 630; and for the subject cf titles 
generally, see Edward Solly's Index of Hereditary 
Titles o/7/tmovr (Index Soo. 1870). 

Titmouse. See Tit. 

Tltiiliir, one who enjoys tho bare title of an 
oflice, without the actual possession of that office. 
Tims, tho English kings styled themselves kings 
of Franco from tho time of Homy IV. down to 
1800, Iu English Ecclesiastical Law a titular is 
a person invested with a title In virtue of which 
lie holds a benefice, whether he performs its duties 
or not. In Scotland the term was used by laymen 
invested at tho llcformalion with church hinds; see 
Ti'irtfDs. Leo XUL alfavcil to 'titular bishops * tho 
old title of bishops in jxirtibus (seo Vol. VI. p. 140). 

Titus, tho Homan prnenotnon but tho usual 
name for tlio eloventli of tho twelve Cceaarft, Titus 
Flavius Sabimm Vcspaelanus. the oldest son of 
Vespasian and Flavia Doinifcilla, born at Homo, 
80th December 40 a.d. Ho was brought up at the 
court of Nero along with Britanuicus, and early 
served with credit as tribune In Germany and 
Britain, and In Judrca under his father. On 
VospasiRit’s elevation to the throne Titus was loft 
to prosecute the Jewish war, which he brought to 
a close by tho capture of Jerusalem after a long 
Hioge (70), Both father and son enjoyed a joint 
triumph in 71. About tills time Titus receivoa the 
title of Ciusar, and took a share In tho work of 
government. Ho gave himself up to pleasure, and 
his attachment to Bcroiilco, the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., grievously offended the .Romans. Bat 
no sooner liad Titus assumed the wolght of 
undivided powor (70) than his whole cliaraoter 
became changed. The very first not of his reign 
was to put a stop to all prosocnlions for loan 
mafflstets, and to decree heavy punishments against 
informers. He assumed the office of Fontifex 
M&xlmus jn Di^er to keep bis Lands free from 
blood. He completed tho Colosseum and built the 
baths which bear Ilia name, and lavislied his 
beneficence upon the suflorors from the groat erup¬ 
tion of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed Horculaneuni 
and Pompeii (70), and the great three days’ fire 
at Home, followed by pestilence tho year after. 
Titus was now the idol of his Buliiccts, tho 1 love and 
delight of mankind.' He loved to give, and the 
obamcterislJo story is told that one night he 
exclaimed 1 1 have lost a day* when lie remembered 
that he had given nothing away that day. But 
unhappily ho died suddenly at his patrimonial 
villa in the Sabine country (September 18 l 81). not 
without the suspicion that ho had been poisoned by 
his younger brotliov Domltiau. 

Titus, one of tho companions of the apostle 
Paul, is (apart from tho opUtlo with which liis 
name is associated) mentioned only in 2 Cor. and 
Gal. IIo was a Greek, and remained unolreum- 
ciBed after Ills conversion. He accompanied the 
apostle from Antioch to Jerusalem, whore the 
latter took part ill the olinrch council held to 
discuss tho Christian privileges of Gentiles. Ho 
whb thrice sent to Corinth i on the first occasion, 
from Ephesus, os bearer of a no longer oxtant 
epistle (2 Cor. ii. 3, 4; vit. 8, 12); afterwards, 
from Macedonia, with tho second canonical epistle i 
nuil a third time to promote the collection in 
483__ 
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Corinth for tho poor Christians of Judo*. Accord¬ 
ing to Tit. i. 5 lie accompanied the apostle to 
Crete, and was left by liim there. Ecclesiastical 
tradition makes Titus ‘bishop 1 of Crete. For tho 
canonical epistle to Titus, and works thereon, 
seo Timothy (Epistles to), 

TUusyIIIc, a city of Pennsylvania, on Oil 
Creek, 120 miles by rail SBW. of Buffalo. It con¬ 
tains oil wolls and refineries, and, though it 
P os senses also sawmills, ironworks, &o., its pros¬ 
perity j« mainly dependent on the oil-trade, Ju 
June 1802 It suffered much from a great flood. 
Pop. <1850) 300; (1880) 0046; (1800) 8078. 

Tinmen, a town and important commercial 
centre of western Liberia, 00 miles SE. of Tobolsk, 
on the Tura, an affluent of the Tobol, and bo of 
the Irtish and Obi. Connected by rail with Perm 
and tho Russian system, it is on Bovcral important 
trade routes both by land and water; and large 
quantities of leather, carpots, soap, candles, and 

g ottcrv are manufactured and exported throughout 
iberia, the Ural countries, the Kirghiz Steppes, 
Khokand, Bokhara and China. It has a large 
scientific and technical sc hoof, and there £a a great 
fair in January. Tinmen contains an Important 
exile forwai-ding prison (see Century Magazine 9 
June 1888). Pup. 15,500. 

Tiverton, a municipal borough of Devonshire, 
14fc miles N. 1»y E. of Exotcr. stands pleasantly on 
on eminence between tho confluent Exe and Lorn an, 
and got the name TwyfonUon from two fords 
upon those two rivere. Little save tho gateway 
reumlnB of the cafltlo of tho Earls of Devon, built 
in 1106, and dismantled after its capture by Fairfax 
Jn 1045. St Peter's, a Perpendicular church of the 
lfltli century, was mostly rebuilt in 1855; anil 
othor edifices are the town-hall (18(H), fate 
Venetian In stylo, with a tower 80 feet high, tlio 
market-house (1830), tlio infirmary (1852), the 
Greonway almshouses (1517), “Waldron's alms- 
liausoB (1570), end the gumimaT-sohool (1004), 
which was founded by Peter Blundell (1520-1001), 
afidhnfl an endowment of £1100 a year. Among 
its scholars hare been Bishops Bull, Hay tor, 
Cony bo are, and Temple, A. Haywaril, It D. 
Blaokmoro, and Ills hero, John Itidu. New school 
bnildings in tlio Tudor stylo were oreetad la 1880 
at a cost of £20,000. Tiverton was a great seat of 
the woollen trndo from J353 tJJJ J70P and after¬ 
wards, but laco-making is now its staple Industryj 
the laco-factory, employing 1500 workpeople, hav¬ 
ing boon established in 1816 by Mr John Heathcoat 
(1783-1801), inventor of the bobbln-net frame, 
Coe way, the pain tor, and Mrs Cowley, dramatist, 
wore natives; whlkt Lord Palmerston for thirty 
years (1835-05) represented Tiverton, which was 
bhartored by James I,, but lost Its two members 
in 3885. Top. (1851) 13,344, (1871) 10,025; (J8PJ) 
30.802. See works by M. Duneford (1700) and ^, 
Harding (2 vols. 184447). 

Tivolli a town of Italy, 18 miles E. of Rome by 
mil and b team-tramway, on the slope of the ftobfne , 
hills and the river Tevorone (ancient Ant'o, q.v.). 
Here works for the electric lighting of Home 
were inaugurated in 1802. Under its ancient 
name of Tiour, It was the favourite eniumer-resort 
of the wealthy Romans; and it retains many 
monuments of antiquity. In a commanding posi¬ 
tion above tho falls of the Anio rises tho so-called 
Sibyl's temple, circular, and in good preservation j 
tho church of Sen Giorgio Is an ancient templo; 
there are extensive remains of the Emperor 
Hadrian's magnificent villa,,the villa of Mcecenas, 
manaoletims, aqueducts, baths, &o. Near Tivoli 
is the famous Villa d'Kste; dating from 1651- The 
name of Tivoli is often used elsewhere (as in 
Germany) as a synonym for places of' entertain-' 




first brought by Sir John Hawkins In 1600. Prob¬ 
ably Sir Walter lfaleigli had Jmicli to do with 
its popularity by encouraging its growth in 1680, 
but he was not the introducer j we read in Lobcl s 
Slh'pium Adversaria Nova (Loud, 1071) that 
tobacco was at that time successfully cultivated In 
England and Scotland. 

In 1002 appeared the Hint book against its use, 
Work for Chimney Sweeper*. In tho same year 
enmo A Difence of Tobacco ; and in 1004 the famous 
CounterblasU to Tobacco of James 1, in which that 
monarch expressed Ids disapproval of smoking in the 
following terms : 'A custom loathsome to tue eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to tho brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in tho hfnok. stinking fume thereof 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoko of 
the pit that is bottomless.’ In 1014 tho Star- 
chamber imposed a tax on tobacco, and at about 
tlds time stipulations began to appear in respect to 
responsible appointments, one of the necessary 
qualifications of a teacher being that lie should be 
‘no puffer of tobacco. 1 All tfiU proved of little 
or no avail, and plantations sprang up in all parts 
of the country. Under Charles 1. denunciations 
continued to issue forth until it was discovered that 
by taxation a considerable addition to tbe rovomie 
of the crown could be realised. It was Charles II. 
who forbade the cultivation in England, and placed 
a duty on the imported article. Shakespeare makes 
no reference to the use of tobacco. Ben Jenson, 
knowing the prejudice of James T., roundly abused 
the wood in hie Mdamoiphos'd Gypsies (1821). 

Consumption and 17m.—T he consumption of 
tobacco at the present time 1 b greater than it ever 


1881, tbe quantity consumed in tho latter year being 
60,020,016 lb. for a population of about 88 millions. 
The present average for the wholo of Europe is cal¬ 
culated at 2£ lh. tor each inhabitant, which is of 
coarse 3 ox. per month. Taking tho minihor of 
bmokers as 80 per cent, of tho whole population— 
a fair proportion, allowing for women, children, 
and non-Binokers—it will be BOen that throughout 
Europe each smoker on tho average is responsible 
for 10 oz. of tobacco per month, or about 2J 
ox. per woek. In England the quantity is bolow 
this—If oz. per week. A careful Gorman eHtimate 
thus states tho annual consumption in tho 
various European countries: Holland, a trifle 
over 7 lb. for each inhabitant; Austria, 3*8 lb.; 
Denmark, 37 lb.; Switzerland, 8*3 lb.; Belgium, 
3’2 lb.; Germany, 3 lb.; Norway. 2*3 lb. s France, 
2’1 lb. j Sweden, nearly 21b.; Spam, 17 lb. j Great 
Britain nnd Ireland, 1’34 lb.; Italy, 1*26 lb.; and 
Russia, 1'2 lb. In the United States the amount 
1 b 4 h lb. Therefore it follows that eaoh Binokcr in 
Holland must consume close upon 8 oz. per week, 
and in the U lilted States about 6 oz. In Turkey 
the pipe is omnipresent • in many Asiatic countries 
all classes and both Boxes smoke. Until recently a 
large quantity of tobacco used to be disposed of as 
snuff, but the habit of BnulHng hoe decreased very 
rapidly, and * plugging ’ or sbulling tlio nostrils with 


climates; but the produce is less valuable the 
farther north we go, and in some countries, ns 
in Germany, tobacco deteriorates if continually 
grown from its own Beod. Unquestionably the 
best varieties are those of the tropical countries. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of tbe 
plant is its rapacious appetite for mineral constitu¬ 
ents or wlrnt ultimatelybecomes the ash j and it very 
soon drains the soil of all its nourishing food. The 
plant i9 not ovor particular as to tho quality of the 
mineral constituents, which, nevertheless, materi¬ 
ally aflcct the quality of the loaf. For instance, if 
salt is employed as a fertiliser the plant will take 
up enormous quantities of Its chlorine—an clemont 
with which it can €lo without almost entirely—and 
will bo ruined by this as regards its burning pro- 

J ierticB. Tlion again, a lime soil will produce a 
urge crop, but the general quality will bo some¬ 
what impaired by it. The bizo of the leaf or the 
fullness of tho crop la no guarantee that that 
crop will produce a good tobacco. The best 
kind of soil Is an alluvial or a light sandy one 
containing plenty of notasli. In America it is 
found that on iiow land tho plant has larger 
stoma and fibre* than on old, tlio leaven have a 
coarse texture, and the tobacco a strong acrid taste, 
although at the name timo tho yield in larger. 
Gonomlly speaking, old soil is preferred, not only 
because it produces a sweeter toWcco, but because 
it is more easily prepared. The soil should be 
watched and dofloionoica modo good, Potash 
Bhould lie present in larger quantity than is neces¬ 
sary for ordinary agriculture, nnd when deficient 
should be added in the form of sulphate. In 
growing tho small gardou plant the ash of smolcod 
tobacco may be advantageously used by throwing 
It on the adjacent mould. 

The details of the cultivation vary of necessity 
according to the climate and the country in which 
it is carried on, but the following is a gone ml 
description of what usually takes plaoe, Tlio 
seed-bed, which should be a light friable soil, is 
well broken up to a depth of I) foot botiiq months 
before sowing, A dram is dug round It after tlio 
stylo of an asparagus-bed, and a brush heap is 
burned over tho ground to kill woods and supply 
potash. Tbe seed, which Is vory small (one ounce 
containing about 100,000), is mixed with wood- 
ashes or sand to assist in its even distribution, 
and is sown in America botweon tho middle of 
March and the early part of April. About half 
an ounce of seed is usually required to produce 

S lants necessary for an acre. Jn cold climates 
lie seeds are sown in hotbeds. When tho 
seed lias boon sown the bed is covered first with 


rapidly, and ‘ plugging ’ or sbulling tlio nostrils with 
quids of tobacco has died out altogether, Chewing 
is now practised by Englishmen chiefly as a conse¬ 
quence of restrictions placed upon smoking, os, 
for instance, by sailors at sea aucl by workmen 
during working hours; it is comparatively common 
in tho United States. In the early days of smok¬ 
ing, when tho price of tobacco was high. It was usual 
to expel tho smoko through the noBtiils, as is still 
the custom of some cigarette smokers. 

Cultivation .—Although the tobacco-plant is 
essentially a tropical one, it readily aoolimatises 
itself to temperate regions, and the hardier kinds 
ceui bo easily cultivated iu comparatively cold 


a thin layer of manure, thou with a sprinkling 
of ashes to keep off ants, and finally with 
cut straw nnd .small branches of trees lo protect 
tlio seedlings from cold. In India protection from 
sun and rain is necessary. The soil is kept moist 
but not wet, and the plants, which appear in about 
a week, require free uon t but gen tie watering. They 
arc thinned out after two or throe weeks, and in 
almut seven or eight they are transplanted into 
tho fields. The iield is prepared by several plough- 
lugs, and hy being ridged or raised into hlllooks 
about 2 or 3 feet apart. These ridges or hillocks 
are flattened at tho ton and the seedlings planted 
in small hollows on thorn, one soodlhig to each 
hillock, dr, in the case of the ridges, about 3 feet 
apart If tho weather is dry tho plants should be 
watered night and morning. They rapidly shoot 
up, and ore then watched carefully for insects—in 
somo parts a iiook of turkeys boing kept for this 
purpose, When tlio flower begins to shoot it is 
nipped off, so that it shall not talco away from tho 
loaves any of tho nutriment of the plant. This 
* topping* is not done in Turkey and some eastern 
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ToJIflfc (Late Lilt toxin, 'a piece of toast/ fram 
tost us, 'scorched' or *parched ’) is the name given 
to bread dried and browned before the Jirc. So 
early as bho lOtki century toasted broad formed a 
favonrito addition to English drinks. Saok was 
drunk with toast, and so was punch. The practieo 
of drinking healths, pxirfcionlarly that of an outor- 
talnor, is one so natural, so likely to spring up 
spontaneously, that it iB impossible to say when it 
began. Certain it Is, however, that it received an 
artificial development owing to the prevalence of 
convivial habits in the 17th century. Then it 
boenme the fashion to drink not to the health of 
entertainers only, but to that of each guest, of 
absent friends, and more especially of tbo unmarried 
woman wIiobo attractions were most generally 
acknowledged. It also beennio the custom to 
describe a woman whoso health was so drunk as 
herself 1 a toast —a custom whimsically reforred to 
one particular incident ill the Tailor, No. 24 (1700). 
'Whatever may he the origin of the use of the word 
'toast 1 in this sonso, we now apply it not only to 
any person, hut to any sentiment mentioned with 
honour before drinking. Doth French and Germans 
have adopted the word from us. 8eo Chambors’s 
Book qf Days; Valpy's History of Toasting 
and six long lists of toasts ana sentiments 
es and Queries (1838). 

Tobacco. The origin of the word is uncertain, 
hut it is generally supposed to have been dor!veil 
from tabaco or ictbac, the West copyright isauu u s. 
Indian or Carib nai no of the instru- by j, u. Lirpincatt 
monb In which tlio leaves were c**wT' 
smoked by the natives. The plant belongs to the 
genus Nicotiana, of the order Solaiiacere. Tbo vari¬ 
ous specie a are mostly horbaceouB, rarely slimbby. 
gonomlly with largo brand leaves, and covered all 
over with small clammy halm, Thovo are said to bo 
in all about flfby spooics of the plant, with many 
varlofcics belonging to 
cadi, hut of these 
three stand out in im¬ 
portance apart from 
tlio rest. Tbo ilrsb of 
them is the Nicotiana 
tabacum , or American 
tobacco, wlsloli fur¬ 
nishes the bulk of the 
tobacco of coinmorue. 
It is a handsomo plant, 
standing some times 0 
or 7 foot high, with 
largo oblong loaves 
which om brace tlio 
stem at their base, and 
with a pink or rose- 
coloured flower. It iH 
now grown in all oarts 
of the world, and tlio 
oommoroinl American 
tobacco is almost ex¬ 
clusively of thiB 
species, although the 
varieties dl/lbr so 
widely os sometimes 
to give rise to a doubt 
ob to whothar they avo 
not of dilForont species. 

It includes, amongst 
other kinds, the famous Virginian, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Havana tobaccos. 

Tlio N. msitca is a smaller plant, about 8 or 
4 feet in holghb, 'with loaves of a nioro ovate 
form which aro attached to tlio stem by stalks, and 
with a groon flower. It is a native of America, 
lint is now cultivated chiefly in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and furnishes the Turkish, Syrian, and 
probably the Latakin tobaccos of commerce. It is 1 



Fig. 1.—American Tobacco 
(Nicotiana tabacum). 


a Jmrrly plant, and ripens earlier than JV. tabacum. 
It is called green toluiccn, because the leaves in 
drying do not entirely change to brown. 

Tlio N, pto'sica, which furnishes the famous mild 
Shiraz tolmcco, 
is a native of 
Persia, and has 
oblong stom- 
Icavcs and a 
white flower. 

The N. finis, 
popular in the 
private guidons 
of England, Is 
often a long 
straggling plant 
with small 
leaves widely 
separated, bub 
by continually 
nipping the stem 
it may lie made 
to assume a 
bushy form. 

The flower is 
white and droops 
somewhat dur¬ 
ing tlio day, but 
towards sunset 
It opoiis out, be¬ 
comes Jinn, and 
then emits for Fie. 2.—Syrian Tobacco 

tbo remainder of (Nicotiana rustic *), 

tlie evening a 

powerful ftiul delicious perfume, which is, of 
courso, quite unlike tliat of prepared tobacco. 

History ,—It is a matter of conjecture whether 
the use of tobacco as a narcotic was known in the 
Enu b before tlio d Ibco very of America. It is possible 
that the Chinese had long boon accustomed to 
I smoking it Tbo habit, however, did not spread 
to surrounding countries t whereas on the intro¬ 
duction of tobacco into Europe from America its 
use rapidly extended and soon became very pro : 
valent in Oriental countries. The custom was in 
full force in America when that continent was first 
discovered by Columbus. The natives of the West 
Judies at that time made the tobacco into cylin¬ 
drical rolls wrapped in maizc-lcAf, 

Fra Romano Fane, whom Columbus had left 
behind in Ilayti, in 1400 wrote Potor Martyr an 
oq count of tobacco; but on exact description of 
the plant was first given in 1B25 by Gonzalo Her¬ 
nandez de Oviedo, viceroy of Son Domingo, who 
also introduced it into Eurono, and cultivated it 
as an ornamental plant in Spain, Its medicinal 
proportion caused iia cultivation to spread to other 
European countries. Jean Nicot, French ambas¬ 
sador at Lisbon, purchased some seed there which 
had just been brought over from Florida, and 
sonb some of it home. In 1B01, upon his return, 
ho presented some of the plants to Catharine de* - 
Medici. Various names were given to tlio plant 
at tide time, but finally it was designated Nico¬ 
tiana, and this word, which has been retained 
by botanists, gives rise to Nicotine, tbe name of 
bho characteristic alkaloid of the plant. Tlio cus¬ 
tom of smoking the dried leaves quickly succeeded 
tbo cultivation, to be followed soon after by tbe 
habit of snullmg—lnxurioa at Bust confined to the 
wealthy. Therewith commenced a literary war¬ 
fare, not vet ended, in which the vitupomfcors of 
the 1 stinking habit 1 produced most of the writings. 
Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent XI. issued decrees, 
Sultans of Turkey inado smoking a crime punish¬ 
able by tiie offenders having their pipes thrust 
th rough their noses. In ItuBBia the noses of 
smokers worn cut off. Into England tobacco was' 
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or liquorice to give thorn ti eweofc flavour in ohowing, 
but in England the sale of snob tolmcco is illegal. 
Cigarette* are usually made of tho Syrian spooles, 
tmoh a» fine-cut Turkish, Salonica, &c. ; Ini t 
Amor lean tobacco lias of late years been rather 
extensively used. 

AVhon mo British duty on tobacco was reduced 
in 1887 there was a limit placed on tho amount of 
water to be allowed in the manufactured article. 
The maximum amount permitted is 33 per cent., 
whereas in cake aiul twist 45 to GO nor coot, 
used to bo of frequent occurrence. Tho adulterants 
of tobacco arc legion. All kinds of v ego table 
substances, gums, saccharin, and minora] matters 
have at different timeff been do tooted. Manufac¬ 
turers in Britain are prohibited, under a penalty 
of £200, not only from using but from having 
in their possession sugar, honey, molasses, treacle, 
leaves, herbs, or plants, powdered wood, weeds, 

g round or onground, roasted grain, chicory, 
mo, sand, umber, ochre, or any tiling capable of 
being used to increase tho weight of tobacco and 
enutt. Any water over and abovo 85 per cont., of 
courso, is now an adulterant \ tho excise penalty 
in this case being £60 aiul the forfeiture af tho 
tobacco. 

Snuil'uflcd to bo made from tolmcoo leaves, but now 
it is prepared almost ontiroly from tlio stalks and 
ribs which aro not used by the tobacco-mamifaeburor. 
Tho dry snuffs inchulo tho well-known Welsh, 
Scotch, and Irish varieties, and are prepared by 
finely grinding the stalks in a mortar after they have 
been allowed to ferment Tho characteristic odour 
of tho Irish and Welsh klndB is obtained by gently 
roasting tho stalks previous to grinding. The 
moist snuffs include most of the preparations with 
fanciful names. These are cone rally made Ir 



to tho doaireu degreo. Snuff has boon, and is some 
times now, adulterated to on cnonnoue extent. It 
is no uncommon thing at tho present day for the 
tolmcco-iimmifaoturor w> add the sweepings of hie 
whole factory to tho parcel of scrap pieces mtmidod 
for the Bnufl-mttker. Besides thin, many adulter* 
ants are purposely added, including many kinds of 
Yogetable matter, salts, rod-load, chromate of load, 
ami oxiuc of iron. 

Constituent* —TJ 10 giuon leaf, and even tlio bulk 
of tho dry imported leaf, contains ft largo ratio of 
complex organic bodies which retard combustion, 
and winch, on forcing tho burning, give off very 
objectionable odours. It is tho processes of curing, 
fermenting, and manufacturing which get nd 
of or modify thcBo objectionable bodies, and so 
rend or tho matoriAl Jit for use. Excessive for* 
mentation has to be avoided, especially with cigar 
tobacco, because it blaokons the leaves and pro¬ 
duces ammonia compounds. Some leaves, especi¬ 
ally those grown jn tropical diawtesL do not require 
fermentation. Tho mineral constituents remain 
the same throughout, except in tlielr combination 
with tho organic substances, and on burning they 
constitute the Incombustible residno or nsh. Tho 
ash should be white oi grayish white in colour, 
and not oxcawive in quantity—generally boiwoon 
12 and 20 poi‘ cent, of the dry loaf; redness denotes 
ivoh in the soil, and blackness is due to carbon, 
the result of iinporfoot combustion. Tim chav- 
ncteriBtic ponBtituout, kovwsr. oi all tobacoo is 
Mie alkaloid imotino, which varies in quantity from 
alKmtl to®per cent. The beat flavoured Idnde, 
Mich as Havana and Manilla, contain only about 
* to 8 1 ,01 1 cent,, wliita some of the commoner 
varieties of .French and Gorman run up to 0 per 
cent. American Virginia, and Kentucky average 
about 4 or 5 per cent. It is believed by many that 


tho spotted appcaranco is a good indication. Tho 
origiu of these spots has given rlso to many opinions j 
hut it is now understood that the pale spots aro 
formed by tho sun's heat being concentrated l>y 
transparent globules on to tho leaf and locally 
burning. 

Commerce .—The revenue of Groat Britain from 
tho import duly on tobacco is close upon 10 
millions sterling, and in 1801 constituted for 
the first tlmo more than half tho whole rovenuo 
of the easterns department. This is, of course, 
hocauso it is taxed so enormously out of proj>or- 
Hon to its own valuo, ami so much more heavily 
than tho other articles. The duty, whioh was 
rowed iu 1878 from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 0<1., was lowered 
again, with a restriction as to the ultimate) 
moisture, in 1887, and the prosont rates are as 
follows: Unmanufactured, containing 10 per cont. 
or more moisture, 3s. 2d. per lb, j unmanufac¬ 
tured, containing loss than 10 per cent, mois¬ 
ture, 3s, Oil. nor lb. t cigars, 5s. per 11).; cavomllBh, 
4s. Gd. per In.; other manufactured tobaaco, 4s. 
per lb. As tho price of unmanufactured tobacco 
in bond varies roughly between 4d, and Is. 
per lb., it will be seen that the amount paid as 
duty is nearly ton times tho actual value of 
the material in tho cose of tho poorer qualities, 
and more than three times iu that of the tatter 
kinds. This disproportionate tax naturally oilers 
a strong temptation for surreptitious trading or 
Smuggling (q.v.J. The authorities keep up a 
vigorous supervision to prevent it, mid aro assisted 
in their work by the stringency of tho law, which 
stipulates that no pocket he allowed to bo imported 
of loss weight than 80 lb. (oxcopt samples), and 
this must not nrrivo iu any vessel of Ighb than 
; 120 tons burden. Y nrtliermore, the imports aro not 
allowed to enter tho Unitod Kingdom oxoupfcthi'ongh 
snceiAed ports duly approved by tho coinmisBioncrs. 
Pflssongovs ontoring tho United Kingdom from 
abroad may carry 8 ox. of cigars or manufactured 
tobacco free of duty, but parsons from tho Channel 
Inlands are allowed only 4 ox. Duty can bo iiaiil 
on amounts not exceeding 8 lb. by passengers from 
the Continent (Ulricas thoy aro frequont visitors), 
ami on any quantity up to 7 lb. if from tho A Vest 
Indies and other more distant parts. Of uimianu* 
facturod tobaaco the traveller may pay duty on 
any quantity not exceeding » lb. If those condi¬ 
tions are evaded tho goodH aro always confiscated, 
and usually doublo or treble duty is charged. 

The actual revenue receipts for tolmcco for 1801 
wore £0,052,000, an incruruw of £418,000 over 1800, 
tho total revenue from the customs for 1801 being 
£10,730,000. Tho imports in 1880 were 70,128.880 
lb. of iiYiiiifMiufnotnred tolmcco ami 4,227,545 lb. of 
manufactured and muff, together worth £3,078,025 { 
in 1801, respectively, 59,000,176 lb. and 03,403,554 
lb., worth £3,423,071. Tj l0 exports in 1801 wore 
0,704,010 111. of unmftmtfacburca and 1,712,200 lb. 
of wnnufactmv/l, worth £481,047. 

More than two-thirds of tho unmanufactured 
tobacco comas from the United States, a consider¬ 
able amount from Germany, and smaller quantities 
from Japan, India, China, and other countries. 
Cigars are oliielly brought from the West Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Germany, and of rocont years 
Mexico. The country which derives the greatest 
revenue from tobacoo is Franco, whore the home- 
grown crops arc purchased by the government. 
Then follow In tho order named tho United 
Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and Italy. 

Physiological IjjJ'ects*—' ToImicco acts in various 
ways on the system depending, first, on tlio 
individual and secondly, on the thiio and cirmiin¬ 
stances of its being consumed. It acts most 
frequently m a sedative or a narco bio. In some 
instances it will rouse tho sluggish mind into 
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countries where sum]] leaves ore required, and where 
leaves, buds* and llowars are all used. Generally 
the leaves are classified into three sorts—the 
strongest nearest the roots, the medium iu tho 
middle of tlio plant, and the mild at the top. 
The number and the quality of tho leaves may be 
Togulatcd by nipping oft" tho stem at any desired 
stage of its growth. Thus a plant may be mode to 
ylofd eight or ten leaves of a strong flavour, a few 
more than this of a medium strength, or a still 
larger number of a mild kind. After the plant 
has been nipped * Backers' begin to appear, and 
must bo removed ns quickly and as completely os 
possible. This, together with the removal of 
worms, can only be adequately performed by a 
daily examination. Nothing else Is now required 
to bo done until the leaves are sufficiently ripa for 
the harvest, which generally takes place in Aiignst 
or tho early part of September. In some places a 
uniform quality of leaves is aimed at by first cut¬ 
ting a few of them nearest the roots, then leaving 
the plant eight or ten days /or the other tea res to 
strengthen, cutting a few more of the lower ones, 
and so on, until the stem Is stripped. Another 
plan is to bring down the whole plant at once by 
cutting tho a twin close to the ground, 

In India, Ceylon, and some other eastern conn, 
tries the leaves are simply sun-dried and sent into 
the market, while in JEnrope artificial drying is 
resorted to iu the shape of drying-honscs heated 
generally to a temperature of about 70° to 90° F. 
In America both natural and artificial methods are 
adapted, nearly always conjointly. Sometimes the 
loaves are hung in sheds till the spring and then 
bulked, but inure often they are dried in tho dry¬ 
ing-house, after perhaps being partly sun-dried, 
then placed in heaps, covered ovor, and left for a 
week or two to for incut, with occasional turning 
to prevent excessive fermentation and firing. Tho 
leaves ore then sorted, tied into bundles of about a 
dozen, called ' hands.' and packed under pressure 
in barrels or hogsheads. 

Manufacture ,— Tobacco may bo selected on 
account of its colour, its aroma, its body, or ita 
drinking power—i.o. its power of absorbing and 
retaining wator without becoming too wet, a very 
usofnl kind of tobacco to some manufacturers in 
past years. Again, It may be chosen as a fiery 
tobacco which is used to mix with other kinds 
difficult of burning, while a material like Chinese 
tobacco, which is of a very light yellow colour, 
without body and almost flavourless, is bought 
solely for producing variety of colour in mixtures. 
Leaves for cigar-making must be of a good colour 
and hdr body, poitsena n plenmnb aroma to begin 
with, emit an agreeablo odour on burning, havo a 
fairly fine texture, a certain amount of toughness, 
tho riba and veins must bo small, and finally, they 
must answer the burning test, which fa that) tho 
loaves should continue to smoulder after they have 
once been lighted. 

Tobacco is imported always tightly compressed 
and apparently quite dry and orlsp. Sometimes 
it Is in the full leaf in bundles tied round by one 
of its owii leaves; sometimes the midribs have 
been removed—when tho material is then known 
as 1 strips.' American varieties arc exported in these 
conditions roughly and tightly packed in hogsitcadB. 
The more tender kinds, such as Turkish, Chinese, 
and Ceylon, are carefully packed leaf upon leaf. 
The names of some of the bettor known varieties 
in the market are those of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Big Frederick, Western (leaf and strips), 
Indiana, &c. from America; Java, Japan, China, 
India, and Ceylon from the East; and Turkiah 
and Gorman from Europe. The dry-looking im¬ 
ported article contains from 10 to 20 per cent 
of water, or on an average about 14 per cent.; but 


before manufacture it must? be impregnated with 
more water and steamed, when the leaves rapidly 
become flaccid and easily open out. 

In the manufacture of cigars the leaves, after 
being thus treated, are stripped of their nudrllis, 
smoothed and sorted, the perfect half-leaves being 
put on ono side to bo used &a wrappers, One of 
these strips is cut into the shape of a balloon gore, 
and fragments of imperfect loaves and cutting*, 
known as the * fillers,' being placed at ono end, 
the strip is wrapped round them. Over this is then 
wound spirally a long narrow rectangular slip 
called the ' wrapper/ commencing at the lighting 
end and finishing at the pointed or month end. 
The ojgars are then gauged and cut to length, 
dried, and packed. Cheroot* differ from cigars only 
in the mattor of shape, being open at both ends, 
generally with one of them much brooder than the 
other. Good cigars should consist of the same 
tobacco throughout, hut very often the seductive 
wrapper conceals an inferior and even bad material 
Cfgana are rarefy adulterated / the interior is at 
worst nearly always tobacco of a cheap kind. 
The host Havana cigars all come from Cuba; 
but it is a common practice to place home-made 
cigars in imitation foreign boxes. Cheroots come 
chIcily from the Philippine Islands. Mexican 
tobacco has met with much favour of recent 
years for cigar-making. The high import duty 
for cigars has fostered the practice of import¬ 
ing the leaves, on which less duty is paid, and 
manufacturing them in England. The difference 
between the foreign and British made articles is 
cosily detected, and, ns a rule, the latter are more 
glossy, better made, and more uniform hi their 
appearance than tho former. In tho United States 
cigar-making is an important industry, and the best 
brands of 1 domestics bring a good price. Cigar* 
smoking in northern Europe is of recent origin. 
Tho first cigar-shop in Germany was opened in 
Hamburg in 1780. French soldiers brought the 
habit of smoking from Spain early in the lOtli 
cantury. 

Tho greater portion of the imported leaves, liow. 
ovor, is manufactured into pipe tobacco, of which 
there are two classes—the cut and the cake or ftwaf. 
As a rule, for the former class the leaves are stripped 
of the midrib, damped, allowed to ferment a little, 
and are then placed in a square iron box and 
pressed into a laigo eake. The dark-coloured 
liquor which is squeezed out is used as * sauce' ior 
a stronger product. The cake is then out in & 
cutting machine into shreds of the desired fineness. 
The outtiugs are goutly steamed, pulled, well 
mix oil and scented if desired. Shag 1b prepared in 
this way from a rather strong variety of leaf. In 
tho case of BirtVwyt tho midribs are not removed. 
Jlcturn* is so called from being prepared from 
broken and rejected pieces and aifLings. 

In the second class there are also many kinds, 
such as Cavendish, Pegrohead, Pigtail, Bogie, &C. 
The strangost kinds of leaf are employed in tlieir 
preparation, and generally plenty of sauce is mixed 
hi. For Cavendish the leaves are stripped, sauced, 
fermented, and are then laid one upon another and 
pressed into cakes of the doBircd. size. They are 
sometimes made into sticks about 0 indies long 
and 1 inch thick, which are then laid across each 
other equally ana pressed together: this kind is 
called NegrvhmU. In the case of twist tobacco 
tho stripped fermented leaves are twisted either by 
hand or by a spinning-wheel after tho stylo of 
making string. The rope so obtained, if thin. Is 
known as Pigtail, and' if thick, generally as Bogie. 
It is wound Into balls or reels. All these kinds are 
oiled with sweet-oil, whioli prevents them from 
sticking together and from becoming too dry. In 
America inild cakes are impregnated with moIasSas 
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in earnest-, and as a source of profit to the grower, 
there wag not the slightest hope hold out that any 
facilities would he granted \ any scheme likely to 
interfere with the limnhinory responsible for tlio 
annual collection of £0,000,000 could hardly l>e 
viewed with favour by the officials concerned, 

Had this been foreseen it would hardly have 
been necessary to try experiments to show that 
tolmcoo could bo cultivated in England, since 
history fully demonstrates the fact From the 
time of its introduction down to nearly tha ond of 
the 18th century, when it wnB finally banished, the 
successful cultivation had always more or less been 
carried on. Jam os I. anil Charles In of course, pro¬ 
hibited it, bub without effect. Clift view II., when 
he commenced to derive revenue from the imported 
leaves, imposed so heavy a tax on the home-grown 
article as it was hoped would atop its cultivation. 
The surreptitious growth was continued, in spite of 



grAve-momuls of the Mississippi Vallojy. These 
are in various kinds of stone, some being carved 



were then dcHtroyed. and the planters imprisoned 
and heavily lined—the large sum for those days of 
£30,000 boing exacted as penalties. In Ireland 
the treatment was lees severe, and the culfcnro wa» 
not finally stopped until about the year 1831, when 
it wan found to be making too much progress. In 
those days the profit would he more certaiu and 
the competition from foreign markets not so great 
as now, but against these might be weighed tho 
groater technical knowledge of the modern fnvmor j 
and tho collecting of duty should be easier now 
than it was then, The recent experiments may be 
held to have proved that in many parts of England 
tobacco might be expected to produce a crop worth 
£50 an aero, and that there is time in tho English 
ftuinmeni to ripen a fair quality of loaf, what 
was grown never had a lair trial in regard to 
curing. English Boil is not all equally suited for 
tobacco-culture; and the statement that tobacco 
poisons the land merely means that It drains lb of 
certain constituents which can be supplied again 
by Proper treatment with manures, &c. 

The total quantity of tobacco grown in the 
United States m 1880 was 472,061,150 lb. (of which 
171,120,784 lb, were grown in Kentucky)! and in 
1881-00 the average crop was nearly 400,000,000 lb. 
Tha value of a year's crop in 1880-00 varied from 
$30,000,000 to §40,000,000. The Inland Revenue 
receipts alone reach soino §84,000,000. The ox* 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco from the United 
States in 1800 amounted, with steins anti trim* 
wings, to 200,047,030 lb., valued at §01,470,050; 
and of manufactured tobacco, including cigars and 
cigarettes, the value in the same year was 
$3,870,045. The imports of tobacco in 1800 were 
28,728,159 lb., worth $17,003,003, besides 1,250,218 
]b. of cigars, &c., worth $4,104,701- Prior to 1800 
the import duties ranged from 40 cents to $2*50 + 
25 nor cent, ad wtforcm, but under the McKinley 
taulF they range from 35 cents to 84*30 + 25 por 
cent, ad valorem per lb. 

Hue works on tobacco and tobacco-growing by Hillings 
and by Look (1880); on its history and associations by 
Fftirholb (1859; new e d. 1870; and Taylor (1880); 
Reports and other papers published by tho American 
government; German works on tobacco-growing aiul 
jnaniiftio hiring by Tledommin (1854), Wagnor (6th ed. 
3888), and Heckor (2d ed. 1883); Biuggo'a JBibliotheca 
tficotiana (1880); on Englhh and European tobaaoo- 
culture, eoe a work by Beals (1887 h and papers In the 
Jaarnaf of the -Koval Agricultural Society, vola, xxli. 
and xxiil. ; and on tho hygienic question, see Haro, The 
WLffriofopteaf and Tathoropicai Etfcch of Tobacco (Phila. 
anil Lonrt. 1880), and Jolly, -tiiudea MCdicaln am* le 
fnbac (1805). 

Tobacco-pipbs. The oldest tobacco-pipes known 
are those Which have been found in tho ancient 


Fig. 3.—Mound Pipes s 
n. * monitor ’ pipe; 6, Leaver pipe; c, pipe carved in tlie form 
of a human hood; d t nerpent plpa; ■» Wnl pll»o; /, olephant 
pipe. (From jlftiei’toiii ivnfimrffct, April lStiJi.) 

Into tho form of human heads ami others into tho 
shape of various niiimalts but tho mast common 
kind have a plain, more or loss conical bowl. 
All have a short, broad, slightly-curved, perforated 
stein, forming a soil) of base for tho bowl, Among 
the animals represented arc the beaver, tho bear, 
the Heal, tho frog, and various kinds of birds. JJut 
tho most interesting of all are what are called 
* olepbant-pipcR J (fig, $»/), of which only two appear 
to liavo boen found. These unmistakably repre¬ 
sent an animal like tho elephant, only tho tusks 
are wanting. As tho remains of the Mastodon 
(q.v.J. which, however, had tusks, aro found in 
America, the curious question arises, lifts this 
anjiniU become extinct on that continent since 
the time of the people who carvad theso pipes? 
This matter has given vino to an animated contro¬ 
versy among archfeologlsts in the United Statin, 
some of whom, apparently without much raison, 
maintain that the two pipes found are of doubtful 
authenticity. 

Of modern or comparatively modern American 
pipes, the most interesting are the Calumet (q.v.) 



^g. 4,—Indian Cnluinot. 

ov pipo of peace, tho tomahawk-pipe (see Toma¬ 
hawk) or war-pi no, and the elaborately and 

? ;rotesfpiely carved stona-pipes nitulp by tho 
ndians of the North Pacific coast, which at fiist 
glance do not look like tobacco-pipes at all. Tho 
pines of wood and whale’s hone made l*y the 
otic keen Indians, in the form of boats bearing 
houses, are also very curious. 

Except what wore made in earlier times In 
America there are, of course, no tobacco-pipes of 
a date prior to the end of the 10th century. Tho 
Hist common clay-pipes manufactured in Europe 
wore perhaps those of England and Holland. 
Some of thorn, of small size, are known as Elfin 
Celtic, or fairy pipes. Pipes of baked clay show 
groat diversity of shape and ornament. The finest 
kinds of those were made during tho later half of 
tho 18th century at Sbvres,Chelsea, Dresden, 
Vienna, and other famous European poredain 
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activity, wliilo in others it will moderate) oxce&sivo 
montaf oxciloniont. It will often correct the dis¬ 
agreeable effects of nervousness; wliilo, on thoothor 
hand, it will likewise not as a laxative. The most 
noticeable oharnoteristics perhaps are the effects of 
smoking on the nervous system in snch cases as 
those in which It is upset by mental distress or 
anxiety. At the samo time it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that thoro are persons whose norvos are 
disarranged and quite upset hy smoking. 13y such 
people tho habit should be tahoood altogether. 
Others again are only inconvenienced fitter an 
excess, while there are those who eon stand any 
nmonnt. Consequently, if tho use of tobacco is 
ever to ho govorned by a singlo law, it will be by 
that of common sense. Tho amount to bo con¬ 
sumed must be regulated by tfio individual who 
consumes It. Although evon excess has never boon 
known to originate a Bpeoifio disease, still it 
reduces the system to a Tow condition, and unlits 
it to flght against ailments brought on by other 
causes. Until the system in near maturity, tobacco 
should he only lightly indulged in, or avoided in 
toto , as it acts prejudicially, oven in small closes, 
in oarly life, ami if used in excess is liable to liave 
a permanent ill effect. The immediate effects of 
tobacco poisoning are very transitory, and they 
soon work off. 

Tho usual effects of an overdose of toluicco are 
faintness, nausea, giddiness, general relaxation of 
tho innsoular system, loss of power of tho limbs, 
cold perspiration, and vomiting. In some cases 
there is purging, and in others a sense of sinking or 
depression in the region of tho heart. Attendant 
on these symptoms Are a dilation of the pupils, 
dimness of sight, weak pulse, and difficulty of breath¬ 
ing. In mild cases a little stimulant and fresh air 
are the host remedies. Some of these disturb¬ 
ances of the functions are oconsionally folt by the 
inveterate femokor, who also is liable to suffer from 
what is known as 'smoker's Bore throat. 1 Tills 
makes itself evident bv an ini table state of the 
mucous membrane at tno bock of the throat, with I 
dryness, producing a tondoncy to cough and an 
enlarged, soft, sore condition of the tonsils, which 
Tenders it painful to swallow. It may axist without 
detection for a long time \ hut If a damp, cold, 
foggy state of the air arises, the throat becomes 
troublesome and painful, enlargement of tho tonsils 
is detected, and tho symptoms become inuoli 
aggravated by any attempt to smoke. When 
smoking is altogether suspended it soon disappears, 
but it is Jncnrahlo while tho habit is persisted in, 
although tho more troublesome symptoms may bo 
temporarily alleviated. 

The combustion of tobacco in smoking iB never 
a complete one. While there are largo quantities 
of carbonic acid and water—the ultima to products 
of comploto organic combustion—produced, thoro 
are also many organic substances which are formed 
or boaome released by tho heat, and which distil 
over with the gaseous bodies. It is the condensa¬ 
tion of these volatile substances in very minute 
particles, In a similar manner to the condensation 
of steam at tho kettle spout, which gives rise to 
the appearance of smoke. Tho colour of the smoko 
is dependent on the quantity of fclieso sutabuieos 
present, and tho rapidity with which they are 
condensed. The burning of tobacco should be 
free, with a clean ash, hut not too rapid. If it 
Is retarded from any cause, such as the improper 
fermentation of the leaf, or by containing the 
wrong minoral constituents, then objectionable 
products are obtained which possess both a dis¬ 
agreeable taste and odour. Moreover, carbonic 
oxide—a distinctly poisonous gas—is produced In 
considerable amount. All these substances tend 
to create the unpleasantness bo ofton experienced 


with a badly bumiug cigar. A largo proportion of 
tho nicotine is consumed or destroyed in the burn¬ 
ing, tho ratio depending on the tr&mcaa or com¬ 
pleteness of the combustion. The bulk of it, 
therefore, is not absorbed into the system, an some 
would niako out. Indeed, it is impossible for it 
to ho so, os one ordinary cigar contains enough 
nicotine to poison two men. A tenth of a grain 
will kill a in odium-sized dog, so that a quarter of 
an ounce of mild tobacco would contain sufficient 
| to poison twenty or thirty of these animals, 
i The other princijjol products of the binning are 
ammonia and its compounds, an ompyrenmatlo 
oil, and a dark, bitter, resinous substance, Tho 
first named is very objectionable both to taste and 
smell if in undue proportion. The lost two are 
very evident, the former in the odour of stale 
tobacco, and the other in tho bitter taste of the 
oil in tho stem of a foul pipo, and both largely 
impregnate the smoke. Those organic substances 
begin to bo deposited directly they are formed, so 
that some remains in the moutli, and if tho smoko 
is swallowed or passed through tho nostrils much 
more will be retained and absorbed into tho system 
—certainly an undesirable result. 

It will ho quite evident that the feast harmful 
moth oil of smoking is tho use of a long pipe inode 
of an absorbing material, such as clay or mcer- 
schanin, After this a short pipe, then tho cigar 
and cigarette. In the progress of smoking a cigar 
the oils, &c. partly become condensed In it, and at 
the same time driven farther along until tlic end 
become nearly saturated witli thorn. This end 
piece is often consumed with great eagerness aud 
relish, but it is the most harmful part, And ia liable 
to produce dyspepsia, especially with an empty 1 
stomach. The specifically deleterious effects some¬ 
times due to cigaretto-smoking may d op end ou 
poisonous substances used in preparing tho cigarette- 
papers* The best time for smoking is unquestion¬ 
ably nftar a meal, and it should nob be indulged In 
immediately before one. The habit of snuff-taking 
is perhaps the least harmful of the varied uses of 
tobacco, as the amount consumed must bo within 
reasonable limit. Chewing, on the other band, is 
doubtlofls the most deleterious. Owing to the 
rapid growth of cigarette-smoking, laws line! been 
pnssedT up to 1801, in about tliree-fourths of the 
United States prohibiting smoking by youths. I 
Although on its introduction Into Europe the | 
cultivation of tho plant was advocated on account 
of its medicinal virtues, it is now very little used 
for them. It has been found effective in spasmodic 
cases, hut at tho present time there is only one 1 
preparation in the British Phariimcopccin—an in- 
rnsion of the leaf In water—ami this is rarely used. 
Nlcotlno is an antidote in poisoning by strychnine, 
and vice versd strychnine will oefc as an antidote to i 
nicotine* An infusion of tobacco is an excellent I 
insect destroyer, and the spraying of the leaves of 
a plant with water containing it is very effectual. 
The juloe or ' sauce' squeezed out of the leaves in 
their preparation for tolmoco is occasionally sold 
and used os a sheep-wash, 

English-grown Tofrum-Jn consequence of tho 
depressed state of agriculture in England, tho 
idea of the homo-cultivation of tobacco wqs started, 
and in 18B6 tho necessary permission from tho 
Inland Revenue authorities wns obtained, and a | 
fair number of trials wore made. The results 
were so encouraging that permission with less 
severe restrictions was obtained again for 1887, in | 
which year, with nn early start, a thoroughly fair 
trial was made. Every grower reported favourably 
on the results of )jis experiments, and the ability 
to grow tho plant in Britain was fully established. 
Bub when tlio authorities were approached with a I 
view to enable the cultivation to be commenced 1 
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Pctovaburg. It is well built, with timber houses 
and wide and regnlar streets, and its position on 
the two great rivora is picturesque; but its situa¬ 
tion, considerably north of the groat commercial 
highway between Russia and Siberia, nnd at a dis¬ 
tance from the more productive regions of the 
couiitry, is unfavourable for the development of 
cnruroorce. Pop. 20,130.—For tho government , boo 
Russia; also ftniKiUA. 

Tobo'so, El, a small town (pop. 1004} in tho 
Spanish district of Ln Mancha, GO miles 8J2. or 
Toledo, the home of Don Quixote’s pcorless Dul- 
oinca del Toboao. 

Tocantins, an Important river of Brazil, rifles 
in the sfcnto of Goya/, flows north tlirough the 
state of Pur A, and finally, after a omirso of 1500 
miles, widens into tlio Paul (n.vA 138 mlleB from 
the Allan tic. Its pibiciml affluent is tho Aragufly 
(1000 miles}, which joins it at the northern extremity 
of Goyaz, and bears along a greater volume of water 
than the stroain to which it is tributary. The 
Tocantins is traversed by steamers to 400 miles 
from tile sen; anil above tho lino of falls and rapids 
400 miles more is navigable. 

Tocciif A« See Muarc, VoL VII, jx 358. 

Tocanovllie, Alexis Charles Hektu 
Cii£hel de, was born at Vomeuil, in the depart¬ 
ment of Solno ofc-Oise, 20th July 1805. His father, 
tho head of the ancient family of Tocqueville in 
Noriimudy, whoso wife was a granddaughter of 
Mnloalierbos, narrowly escaped the guillotine, but 
did not emigrate, and, having preserved hio pro¬ 
perty, reassuined in 1816 the title of Count, Young 
ToequavUle won called to tho bar at Paris in 1825, 
and after a short tour in Italy became an assistant 
magistrate at Versailles. In 1831 ho accepted a 
government mission to America, to report on tho 
working of the ponitontiary system, but tho chief 
fruit of which was his grant work, De la Democratie 
en jLmdriqtte(lti35 ; 15th ed. 1808; Eng. trans. 1835), 
Democracy, which was the Arab carefully thought 
out book written in Europe on the subject, made at 
once a great sensation. The accuracy of the state¬ 
ments, the skill with which the matter had boon 
digested, and tlio beauty of the stylo were loudly 
praised by critic**. The author was described as 
tlio conthmator of Montesquieu, and tJio greatest 
political writer of Ills time, ilo became BuceesBi vely 
a memhor of the Acadeinv of Moral Boionoes and 
of the French Academy. The work is a fair and lucid 
statement from a moderate point of view i but liis 
knowledge was hardly suJhoieiit to boar tlio whole 
deductive structure of system which be built on It. 
In 1835 De Tocqueville visited England, where Ills 
work had made him known, and where ho received 
an enthusiastic welcome from tlio loaders of the 
Whig party. In the same year lie married Miss 
Mobtloy, an Englishwoman. Ho shortly after¬ 
wards, by a family arrangement, entered into 
possession of Tocqueville. He stood in 1837 as 
candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, and was 
defeated ; bub two v eft re later was let timed by his 
neigh hours, the Norman farmers, by an over¬ 
whelming majority. As a Bpeakor De Tocquo- 
viUe did not succeed, but lie exercised groat influ¬ 
ence on the legislature. Immediately after the 
revolution of 1848 he was tho most formidable 
opponentof the Socialists and extreme Republicans, 
and as strenuously opposed Louis Napoleon, Ho 
became, howovor, in 1840 vice-president of the 
Assembly, and from June to October in tho Bamo 
year was minister of Foreign Affairs. At ibis time 
lie vindicated tlio policy of the oxpoditiou to Homo, 
on the ground that ft would secure 1 floral Institu¬ 
tions to the States of tho Church. After the coup 
d'Mat lie returned to Tocqueville, where lie devoted 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He there wrote 


Vanoien Regime et la Revolution (I860; Eng. 
trails. Bume your), a work now regarded as dofec- 
tlvo, not merely lu width and depth of knowledge, 
but in bring too favourable to the Revolution. IIo 
lmd also written a work on tho roign of Louis A \. 
(1840-50). In Juno 1858 lie broke a blood-vessel, 
and took up bis abode at Cannes, whore ho 
died, 18th April 1850. 'I’obquoWIIo’m ffinm et 
Correspondct/ico luddites wore published m 2 vols. 
(1800), by Ms friend M. do Beaumont, with a 
biographical notice (trails, as Memoir*, Letters, 
and itcmaint, 1801). A collected edition of Ids 
works appeared at Paris in 0 vols. iu louO-flo. 
Boo the work on Do Tocquovillo by Jaques 
(Vioiina, 1870); and his Conversations and Corre¬ 
spondence with Nassau Senior (2 voIb. 1872). 

Todns, See Neilqiusiiuv. 

Toddy* the name given in tlio East Indies to 
tho fermented juice of various palmfl from which 
Armck (q.v.) is distillod. It is applied in Britain 
to a mixture of whisky { sugar, and hot water, which 
forms ft popular drink in Scotland. 

Tod hunter* Isaao, matlienmtician, was bora 
at Rya in 1820, studied at University College, 
London, served some time «s a tutor, and so was 
enabled to enter St John's College, Cambridge, 
whore in 1848 he graduated sonior wrangler nnd 
Smith’s prizeman. Elected to a fellowship in his 
colleges, Tie booame eventually its principal niiitho- 
niatioai lecturer, and ero long life hand hooks of 
Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and Mechanics made bln name 
known, if not always honoured, iu even' school¬ 
room in England. For moro ad van cou students 
his indefatigable energy and rare faculty of exposi¬ 
tion provided also manuals on the Differential and 
tlie Integral Calculus, Analytical Statics, Plane 
Co-ordinate Geometry, and Analytical Geometry. 
Ho died 1st March 1884. 

Todlobcu. Eduard Ivanoyitcii, Russian 
goncral, was born of German descent at Mitnu 
in Couriaml, 20tli May 1818. After ntiulying at 
Riga and St Petersburg, ho distinguished himself 
as b. lieutenant of engineers in tho Caucasus, 
and was with tho engineer corps when the Russian 
army entered the Dnmibian Principalities in 1853. 
His genius as ft military engineer was discovered 
before the Russian army crowed the Pruth, on its 
retreat from the Principalities; and wliou the 
French and English underteolc the siege of Sebas¬ 
topol, Colonel Todlobou was sent to assist in its 
defence. Ho arrived in tlio middle of April, 
and tho fortifications were soon placed under his 
direction. Tho prodigious activity displayed 
by tho Russians in making good the damage 
sustained by the heavy fire of tho enemy filled the 
allies with astonishment. Everywhere massive 
ramparts of earthworks, mounted with formidable 
batteries, rose up ns if by maglo at each threatened 
point within the lino of defence. During tlio 
latter part of tho siege lio wns wounded in tlio leg. 
For services in the siogo ho was created a general, 
decorated, and modo dirootor of tlio on^ineor 
department In tho wav ofllce. In 1805 ho visited 
England, and was cordially received. Ho hold no 
veiy important post till disasters began to befall 
tho Russian army during tlio Turkish war. Todle- 
ben was romombored, and was called to nndei'laKO 
tho siege of Plevna (q.v.), which, after a brilliant 
defouec, he took. He wob Biibgonucntly mado 
commander-in-ohlef In Bulgaria, ami at the time 
of his death, 1st July 1884, was governor of 
Odessa. 

He wrote an ndmirahlo account of tlio dofonco of 
BohoBtonol (Fronoh od. 1884}. Thoro sro Uvea by Imal- 
inont (Bimeols, 1884) and Krtlhmor (BqtIIh, 1888}. Boo 
Kinglaka's and Haro toy's histories of tho Crimoim war. 
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works, mimy clover m-tiuts having been employed 
in docornting them. Porcelain pipes, but mostly 
of a plain kind, are still largely made in Germnuy. 
Modem French cl ay-pipes often display skilful 
modelling. Meerschaum-pipes, many of which are 
exquisitely carved, are nmclo in largo numbers in 
Austria, and artificial meerschaums in much greater 
quantities. * Briar-root 1 pipes are cut out of the 
wood of tho troo heath {Erica arborm ; Fr. ftruydre), 
which grows in sou them France and Italy, and are 
manufactured at Nuremberg and at St Claude in 
tile oast of Franco. 

A great variety of other mater lain are or have 
beou used for tobacco-pipes. Among these may 
be mentioned itflvor, brass, and other metals, glass, 
ivory, horn, cane, bamboo, and various kinds of 
stone. Equally numerous luive been the ways of 
decorating their sterna ami bowls, sucb as by 
enamelling, chasing, engraving, cawing, and In¬ 
laying. The same tiling may bo said of plpo-cascs 
and tobacco-boxes. In some parts of tho world 
tobacco-pouches are beautifully embroidered. The 
Hookah (q.v.) or nargliiloh bowls of India and 
Persia are often most elaborately ornamented. 
Pipes made by the Kookies (Manipur) have re¬ 
servoirs for collecting the tobacco-juice, which 
is afterwards put into the mouth. The pipes 
used by the Kirglilx, or at least some of 
them, have three bowls, Some singular fonns of 
tobacco-phics 01*0 found in uncivilised countries. 
In Now Guinea thoy consist of capacious hollow 
cylinders of bamljoo, the large volume of Binoke 
which these contain being drawn into the mouth 
by an aperture at tho end. In the Zambesi dis¬ 
trict of East Africa the stems are formed of an 
antelope's entire born, from the middle of which a 
vertical piece 0 / wood rises, canwing the bowl. Tim 
western Eskimo uscb pipes with remarkably small 
metal bowls, and such pipes, though different in 
form, occur also in China and Japan, The largest 
collection (7000) of tobacco-pipes ever formed 
was that made by William Braggo of Birmingham 
(1823-84), of which he printed a catalogue, Jnblio- 
thcca Nicotiana (1880). This collection, now dis¬ 
persed. Included almost every known kind of pipe, 
ftB well as varieties of tobacco and snuff boxes. 

TobngO, the most southerly of the Windward 
Islands belonging to Britain, Hob 70 miles BE. 
of Gronada awl 18J miles NE, of Trinidad, 
is 32 miles long, from fl to 74 broad, and bus 
an area of Ii4 uq. in. Tho island wee dis¬ 
covered by Columbus in 1498, and named by him 
Assumption; tho name of Tobago is supposed to 
have arisen from the fine use of tobacco by the 
Cniibs when 1 first visited by European^ It luxs 

and French, lnib came into British possession in 
1703. Tho island is volcania, its surface being 
iiregular and picturesque, and abounding in ooniciu 
hills and spurs, all connected by a ridge running 
through the interior, tho greatest elevation of 
which is 1809 feet above the level of the sea. 
From the high ridge descend deep and narrow 
ravines, which terminate in small alluvial plains. 
Scarborough is its chi of town, ploas/LutJy situated 
on the south Bide, and at the base of a oouic&l hill 
rising 423 feet in altitude, crowned Uy Fort King 
George, now without garmon. The chief exinuts 
are rum, molasses, cocoa-nuts, and live-Btook to 
the amount of from £20,000 to £40,000. The 
imports run from £20,000 to £30,000. Pop, (1880) 
10,324 1 (1800 ) 20,727. The island was united with 
the colony of Trinidad in 18B0, and bos a com¬ 
missioner appointed by the governor. 

Tobermory- See Muli* , 

Tobit, Tins Book of. one of the most curious 
and hitorosthig of the Old Testament apociypha, 


tolls of Tobit, and Tobias his son. Tohit was a 
pious, upright, and God-fearing Israelite of the 
tribe of Naphtali, who had been carried captive to 
Nineveh by ’ Enemassar 1 (Shalmaneser). Among 
liis many good works was the practice of defying 
the prohibition of the Assyrian kings by secretly 
burying the bodies of Ida slain fellow-countrymen. 
He wqh at Inst discovered, and deprived of all his 
goods In consequence. To add to hiti misfortune, 
through an accirioiifc that befell him as ho slept in 
tho open air one night, he became blind, In lib 
poverty and distress he resolves to send his eon 
Tobias to Rhagm (Hoi) in Media to recover an 
old debt from a friend. Tobias fiuds a companion 
for tho Jong journey in an unknown 3 'outk (really 
tho archangel Raphael) who on the journey gives 
him 111 noli valuable information and advice. Act¬ 
ing on this, he catches a great ’fish 1 in the Tigris, 
and secures its heart, liver, and gall. By means of 
the first two lie is able to deliver from tlm power 
of tho evil Bnirit Asmcideus bis lovely cousin Sara, 
daughter of It ague], at Ecbatana, whom lie marries 
and, after recovering the debt for which he had 
been sent, lewis back to his father’s house. Arrived 
at home, he is able with tho gall of tho fish to cure 
his father’s blindness. The book closes with 
Tobit’a psalm of thanksgiving, and relates liow he 
enjoyed a hundred years' happiness after these 
events, Tobias also living to see the age of 127. 
The Book of Tobit exists in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew'. There is little doubt that 
the Greek is the original. Of this there are two 
recensions, a shorter aud a longer, the shorter being 
the one generally current. And probably the earlier. 
The longer occurs in the Codex Binaiticus, and 
has been published by Rousch (1870). It is 
represented by tho Latin, Aramaic, Hebrew, and 
partly also by the Syriac version. The Hebrew 
version was published by Mtinstor as early as 1642; 
the Amimuo wns first edited by Noubaiter in 1878, 
If the Greek is the oiigiua], (lie book can hardly 
have been written before the 2 d century B.a, and it 
eon perhaps be most appropriately assigned to the 
period of the Jewish struggles for independence, 
when, for example, it was tho complaint of the 
faithful that their oppressor bad east out many 
unburied (2 Mace, v. 10 ), Annin, if originally 
written in Greek, it probably had its prigin in 
Egypt. In fact it has never been widely known 
in the Syrian Church; its author's acquaintance 
with the eastern localities bo names is superficial 
ami not always accurate 1 and it bos been pointed 
out tlmfc tlio * ilsli • caught iu tho Tigris is most 
probably in reality tho Egyptian crocodile, of which 
we know from ancient medical writers that the 
smoko of its liver used to be regarded as a 012 re tqr 
epilepsy, and its gall for Jencoma. But those who 
trace tue story to a Persian origin arc also bo far 
justified by certain facta Asmodeus Is manifestly 
tho Persian evil epirib AealimA Daev A, and Raphael 
has tho attributes of tho protecting spirit Qraosho. 
Tho presence of the dog, too, who goes out and 
returns with Tobias and Raphael denotes rather a 
Persian than a pure Hebrew source, the Jews 
regarding that animal as unclean, while with the 
Iranians it is bucred, and tho companion of 
£raoaha. 

The nature of the uddittoife to Tobit in the Urgar 
versions can bo seen by tho English reader in Ohurton f B 
Uncanonical and Apocryphal scripture*. Tho book lias 
been commented on by Frltwwhe (1608), Reiusah (1867), 
Sougolnuum ( lS57) t and Qutbetlot (1877). See Boh iirer, 
Qach. d. Jtid. Voile*, vol, it. (Eng. traua.) ■ and A. 
Noubauer, The Book of Tobit: a Chahlce Text (1877). 

Tobogganing# See Sleighs. 

Tobolsk, a town of western Siberia, capital 
of a government, stands at the confluence or the 
Irtish and the Tobol, nearly 2000 miles east of St 
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it with tfikko ami the north. A suburban railway 
unites the two system h. Jinnkisha^ small two- 
wheeled carriages drawn by men, are the chief 
meaner of conveyance ; but trauieara and buses 
crowd the principal thoroughfares and conn sot the 
scattered, districts. There is a foreign conces¬ 
sion atTenkiji, on the south bank of the Bunitda, 
mostly inhabited by missionaries. Tire foreign 
population of T5ky6 is about 800, foreign employees 
and missionaries. TalcyO resembles Paris in tho 
overslmd owing importance of its place in the national 
life; it is alive with new schemes and undertakings, 
and almost every phase of modern industrial civiliBa- 
tion is to be found within its vast area, Pop. (1800) 
1,370,280. Bee Japan. 

TolfUli]' John, deistical writer, was horn of 
Catholio parents near the vllhigc of Uedcontle, 
County London deny, Govern b or 30, 1000. Ho 
entered the university of Glasgow in 1087, but 


Homan Catholic faith and took ills M. A. in 1600. 
At Leyden, where lie spent two years, he studied 
theology under Spanhuiin. Ho resided for some 
time at Oxford, and in tho Hodlcinn collected tho 
materials of mom than one of his Inter publications. 
In Christianity not Mmtcriona (1695) lio oxpveesly 
claimed to accept all the essentials of Christianity, 
hut maintained that the value of religion could not 
Ho in any unintelligible element, and that no part 
of the truth could he contrary to reason. He 
chose Ms title with evident reference to Locke's 
Reasonableness of Christianity (1005). and pro- 
fesaod to have at heart the defence of revelation 
against delate and atheists. Hub the tendency of 
the work’ was obvious; it created a great sonsa- 
tion in the theological world, and leu to several 
replies (by Payne and Stilling!Leeb amongst others). 
Prosecuted in Middlesex, Poland returned to Ire¬ 
land, where Ida hook was burned publicly by the 
common hangman, and Tolaiul Jled to London. In 
Amyntor (1090) and other works he fairly raised 
the question as to the comparative evidence for 
the canonical and apooryphat scriptures, with pro¬ 
fessed candour bub unmistakably mischievous In¬ 
tern fc. A pamphlet on titled Anglia Libera, on the 
succession of the House of Brunswick, led to ills 
being received with favour by tho Princess Bopliia 
whon lie was secretary to the ambassador nb the 
court of Hanover; and from 1707 to 1710 he lived 
in various continental towns. Hfa after life was 
that of a literary adventurer, and forms one of 
the most painful chan tow in DTsTaeli*a Calamities 
Of Authors, In ffasarenns (1720) lie insisted, 
Bomewliab on the lines developed by Bernier 
and the Tubingen school, that there were two 
distinctly opposed parties in the early Christian 
church—one Judaialio (which he idcutided with 
tho Eblonitcs) and one Pauline or liberal, His 
Panthcislicon was an offensive parody of the 
Anglican liturgy. He resided from the year 1718 
at Putney, where lie died, March 11, 1722. 

Besides tlie works named, and various defences, 
apologia, and pniiiphlottf, he wrote a life of Milton 
(1508): an Account of Prussia and Hanover (1705): 
Adeisidannon (1700); Oriaines Jmlaicie (1700), See 
the books cited under die bonding Deism in tills work; 
and for ToLnuVa partial anticipation of Sender and Baur, 
see an article in the Theological Itecitw, 1877. There 
is a life by Des Maize aux prefixed to two vola. of Tolnnd’s 

S obthumoua works ( 1717 , Including a History of the 
)ritiils) x nnd a monograph by Bcrthold, John Toiand 
unddtv Monismus dir Gcymimrt ( Heidoib, 3875 ), 

Toledo, a famous city of Spain, capital of a 
province, und, long tho capital of tho whole country, 
stand b ou the north bank of the Tagus, by which it 
ik encompassed ou three sidea, 40 miles SS\V. of 
Madrid by rail. It is Bituated on a number of 
hillB, 2400 feet above sen-level j and the climate, 


excessively hob in summer, is bitterly cold in 
; win tor. I’ll© Tagus, surrounding tho city oil the 
j east, south, and west, ami flowing between high 
! mid rooky banks, leaves only one approach ou tho 
land side, which is dofeniled by an inner ami an 
outer wall, the former built by the Guthie king 
Wainbn in the 7th century, tho latter by Alfonso 
VI. iu 1100, and both remarkable for the number 
and beauty of their towore and gates. Been from 
a distance tho city has a most imposing appear- 
ancoj within it is gloomy, silent, inert, and its 
narrow streets aro irregular, ill-paved, and steep. 
In the middle of tho city rises the lofty, lmisaivo 
cathedral, surrounded by numerous churches anil 
convents, mostly deserted, The cathedral, built 
iu 1227-1493, on the site of u former mosquo (conse¬ 
crated to Christian uses in 1080, hut pulled down 
to make way for tho new church), is a large oblong 
edifice with semicircular apso, and belongs to the 
simplest, noblest style of Spanish- Gothic, with a few 
touches of the florid Gnthlo, classical, and Saracenic 
styles. The interior is more impressive than the 
extorior, which is blocked by other buildings on all 
hides save one. It wus ransacked aiul plundered iu 
1021 and 1808, but it still con tains some admirable 
stained glass, and tho olioir Is a perfect museum of 
sculpture. The cathedral is 404 feet Jong and 204 
feet wide, and lion live naves; the tower is 820 feet 
high. Connected with tho cathedral are on extra¬ 
ordinary number of chapels, of great interest, alike 
from their architectural beauty, their decorations, 
and their historical associations. The great square 
or Zocodover, thoroughly Moorish in its urolit- 
teotural ohaiaotcr, Is a fashionable promenade, and 
woe long the site on which heretics wove burned 
nnd bulT-ilglits look place. Moorish architecture 
is conspicuous in some churches, and in two gate¬ 
ways. The Alcazar or old palace, tho fortress 
commanded hy tfie Cid, rebuilt as a palace in the 
time of Charles V. and sulwequcntly, occupied the 
highest part of the city, lmt was burned down in 
1887. The buildings of the town include a theo¬ 
logical seminary, one or two old palaces, hospitals, 
what was once a groat monastery, town-hall, &o. 
There are manufactures of church ornaments and 
vestments iu gold, silver, and silk, and confec¬ 
tions. The best Spanish is said to bo spoken heiy. 
Toledan sword-blades, famous since old Homan 
times, are HtiU made,' but outside the city. Pop. 
(1887 ) 20,837. 

Toledo, the Tolctum of the Homans, Is of very 
early origin. It was tho capital of the Goths dur¬ 
ing their dominion } In 714 it fell into tho posses¬ 
sion of tho Moors, who retained it till 1085, wliou 
it was permanently annexed to the crown of Castile 
as capital. In the days of its highest prosperity It 
is said to have contained 200,000 inhabitants. It 
W(U 9 tho headquarters of the Inquisition. The 
university, founded jn 1498, is long since extinct. 
The whole place has now a dilapidated and broken- 
down appearance. For the area ami pop. of the 
province, sco Spain, Voi. IX. p. 508. 

TolcdOt capital of Lucas county, Ohio, on the 
Maumoo Hivor, 8 miles from the western extremity 
of Lake Erie (to which a channel 17 feet doep has 
hcon dredged), and 02by rail W. of Cleveland. It 
has a fine liar hour, is on the Miami and Erie Canal, 
and is connected with all parts of the couutry hy 
thirteen railways, Besides an immense union 
depbfc, it has grain elevators holding 5,000,000 
bushels, and a great trade is done in Hour aiul 
grain, as well as lumber, Jivo-stock, hides, wool, 
iron, cotton, and tobacco. Thoie are great wagon- 
works, foundries, manufactories of bollcre, pumps, 
engines, farming Implements, and furniture, and 
boat-yards and bridge-works. Toledo was settled 
m 1832, and incorporated In 1830. Fop. (1850) 
60,187; (1800 ) 81,434. 
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To<lmor<lciii a market-town on the border of 
Yorkshire ami Lancashire, prettily situated among 
hills on the Calder, 0 miles N. by E. of Kochriiilo, 
18J. NNE. of Manchester, and 13 W, of Halifax. 
The olafl&lonl town-hall was oj eoted in 1870, and in 
front of it is a bronze statue by Foley of John 
Ficlrion, M.P. (1784-1840), the founder boro of 
an ononuons cotton-mill. Coal abounds in the 
vicinity. Pop. (1871) 21,704; (1801) 24J25. 
Tofaim, See Poison. 

Toga (from Lot, iego, 'I cover 1 ), the principal 
outer garment of the Homans, was a thick woollen 
clotli, originally worn over a loin-cloth or apron. 
When the tunio woe adopted the toga became 
more bulky and was worn in a looser manner. It 
was probably of Etniacau origin, and yet it came 
to be considered the distinctive badge of the 
Homan citizen, whence the Homan people are 
called togatb or gena toyatu, Scholars are divided 
a n to its shape, Rome making it elliptical with 
pointed ends, while others declare that the most 
usual form was a crescent, the back of which 
was an elliptical curve with a circular seg¬ 
ment of clotli sown on to its concave side. The 
toga of ordinary life was white in colour, The 
toga pwutexla had a broad purplo bowler, and was 
worn by ohildrcn and by the curulo magistrates and 
console. When the young Homan was declared 
to be legally of age he assumed the ordinary toga, 
on this account called tho toga virilis* Persons in 
mourning (sordklati) and porsons undor impeach’ 
niont wore the toga jmlla, a garment of a dark 
colour | while those who were seeking oflloe were 
wont to dross themselves out In garments which 
had boon modo artificially bright by the holp of 
chalk—hence their name of candidate Under tho 
emperors the toga as an article of common wear 
fell into disuse i bub it continued to be worn by 
magistrates and people On all olllolal occasions. 

Togo, in Togolaud, since 1864 a German pro- 
tootomto on tho SIuvg Coast, east of thu British 
Gold Coast, between 0W E. long, and 1*41'R, the 
boundary towards tho interior being somewhat 
indefinite. The area 1 h estimated at 10,000 sq. in,, 
and tho pop. at £00,000. Togo, the largest native 
town (pop. 8000), is on Lake Togo; Little Popo 
is the oapltal, and Louie the chief port. 

Tolsc, an old French linear measure, contain¬ 
ing 0 French foot ; it was equivalent to 1 '049 French 
metres, or to 0*300 English feat. 

Toknb a town of Bivas province, Asia Minor, 
70 miles inland from tho Black Sea. Pop. 10,000. 

Tokfty, a Binall Hungarian town on the Tliolss, 
130 miles NE. of Postli by mil, with a pop. of 4479. 
It was destroyed by firo in 1890. In tho neighbour¬ 
hood Hovoral battles took place during the troubles 
of 1840; bub the place is known solely for its 
famouB wine, grown on the Hogyalja Mountains. 
Grant care is oesfcowed on the proper assortment 
of the grapes (which are never gathered till fully 
riiio). and also on the preparation of tho wine—-of 
which some thirty-four sorts are reokoued; bnb all 
of these may be grouped into the two dosses of 
swoeb and dry. The wine is brownish yellow while 
new, changing to a greenish liuo ns it grows older. 
The average animal produce of the Tokay vine¬ 
yards is over 2,000,000 gallons, Tokay wno enjoyB 
an immense reputation, The Avabmeh is one of 
the Ancab kinds, but is surpassed by the JSasenoe t 
regarded by many as tile noblest of all wines, mado 
from the juice that exudes from the grapes by the 
pressure of their own weight. Genuine Tokay is 
obtainable by win a-merchants only in small quan¬ 
tity (thin is especially the oase with the more valu¬ 
able sorb, the sweet or Imperial Tokay), and is 
largely mixed with inferior wines to increase the 
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amount Large quantities of 1 imitation' Tokay 
are made by Frcnoh and German chomists, and 
sent to all parts of Europe, not excepting Hungary 
itself. " 11 

Token. For token money, see Money, Vbl. 
VII, ii. 270. In Scotland it was usual l>otli in tho 
Estnhl idled Church and In noceding clmrehos for 
tho minister and eldcis to furnish coiuimmicani* 
with tokens or small vouchors of brass or pewter, 
serving as passes pej-nilifting them to take their 
places at the comm union table, whereupon the 
Bokons wove returned to the officiating ciders. This 
system of metal tokens has now been generally 
superseded by cards. 

TOltyd, or TOkki ( f Eastern Capital’), is tho 
chief city of the Japanese empire, Until 1808, 
when tho emperor removed his court thither from 
Ky0t5, it was known an Yodo (‘Estuary Gate 9 }. 
Originally the site of a small castle, it was chosen by 
Tolcugawn Iyoyasn in IfiflO ns tlio seat of Ids power, 
and 80,000 of his warriors settled here. The daim- 
yos (territorial lords) wore also compelled to npcml 
six months of the yoar in Yocla By reason of 
its position at tho mouth of the rivers width drain 
Musaghi, the largest of the plains of Japan, it is 
well fitted to be a national centre. From St Japan 
was ]-educed to unity under the Tokugawa Sh6guns t 
and tho emperors, In resuming direct power on the 
fall of the Bhdgunate in 1808, nought to cany on 
the traditions of centralisation by establishing tiro 
restoration govorinnout in Ycdo. The city has 
gmdnaVy b&en etitoging «?award. a» it takes* pos¬ 
ses si on of the growing delta of tlio river Srnimla, 
on whose south bank it is situated. The lower 
portion of tho city, which in flat and intorscoted by 
canals, stretches between the two parks of Ucno 
(north) ami Shiba (south), famous for thelT slirinos 
and ob alternate burial-plness of tho Takugawa 
Shfignna Midway ri^os the cm tie, the central 
buildings of which were burned in. the restoration 
troubles, now the site of the palace (i860), a fine 
; structure in Japanese style, funnelled & VEvro- 
pdcnnc> and lit with eleotriolty. Its double ring 
of high walls and broad moats Is finely pic¬ 
turesque, In spring-time tlio city is gay with 
plum and ebony blossoms, the river-aid o avenne ' 
of Mukojimn. © miles long, presenting a unique 
spootaolo. The immense inoloaurds [yashOci) 
formariy inhabited by tho nobles and their re¬ 
tainers are gradually disappearing, and handsome 
modern buildings In brick tor the use of the vari¬ 
ous government departments are taking their place. 

Of tho flftocn city divisions (ku) tho northern. 
Hougo and lCauda, ore mostly educational, ana 
contain the buildings of the Imperial University, 
First Higher Middle Bolidol, Higher Normal School, j 
Law School, &c, Tho student population is aston¬ 
ishingly largo, and is an element of danger, as the 1 
lads are almost wholly without proper parental ; 
or other control. Tho seaward districts of Nfiion- 11 
hash!, Kyobashi, and Asaknua are industrial and 
commercial, while the government offices are located 
in Kojimachi hu. The plain hut nicely finished 
buildings in which tho first Jaimnese parliament met 
in 1890 were consumed by fire in 1801, hut have 
since been rebuilt. There is an anchorage at Slilna- 
gawa, the southernmost snlmi-b of the city, but 
Yokohama is the port of entry (17 miles oft'). The 
climate of Tokyo is moist and unhealthy in an minor, 
but is generally line and healthy from September- 
to the beginning of June. The winter nights am 
cold, and the keen winds of spring sweep tlio dust 
violently through tho streets. The city Is subject 
to disastrous Area / that of April 1892 burned 4000 
houses in one morning. Tokyo has two railway 
termini 6 miles np&rt—Bhimbashi, .connecting it 
with Yokohama and the south; Ueuo, connecting 
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Toledo til JcslLU (Hob,, *tho generations of 
Jesus'), an apocryphal 'work in Hebrew purporting 
to be a history of Joans \ roally & in edit oval series 
of clumsy, fragmentary, ribald fictions and bur* 
lesquOB. There are two recensions, of one of which 
Wagonneil published a Latin translation In 1081. 
This ono may probably contain an ancient element j 
the other, which Hulifrloh translated into Latin in 
1705, is not oldor than the 14th or 10tli century. 

Boo Barlnu-Gould.ZTtffZojt and Hostile Gospels (1874); 
Ulolee and Queries, 0th series, voL xi, (1885) p, 212. 

Tolentlno, an episcopal city of Central Italy, 
10 miles SW. of Macerate, Pop. 4888, 

Toleration is tho liberty conceded, especially 
where a particular form of religion Is established 
by law, to those of other religious beliefs to 
pnhftciy taaah and defend their theological and 
ecclesiastical opinions, and to worship whom and 
how they please, or not at all. Hut no permission 
is thereby given to violate tho rights of others, 
or to infringe laws designed for the protection of 
decency, morality, and good order, or for the secu¬ 
rity of the governing power. In Britain there avo 
still in force certain statutes imposing penalties on 
opinions and practices, once regarded as criminal 
because of their offeusiveiiess to God, such as 
B lasphemy (q.v.)j but these laws are soldom 
exeouted now, the opinion having become pre¬ 
valent tliAt, excop6 when tho religious feelings of 
the public are so wantonly outraged as to make 
the perpetrator a nuisance, theological error is 
best opposed by refuting it, and that when those 
accused of Heresy (q.v.) are men of piety and 
earnest conviction any degree of severity short of 
extirpation tends rather to diffuse then to suppress 
their tenets. The right of private judgment in 
matters of faith and worship is how more gener¬ 
ally rccognisoil in practice than H used to be, 
though even yot many reROnt tho exemao by their 
neighbours who differ from them of the freedom 
w)iioh they olaim for themselves. Tn a church 
clnlming Infallibility, and believing that salvation 
is unattainable beyond her pale, it is not only 
consistent, bat to her more earnest memlions most 
seem a duty, to prevent by force tho spread of 
what 1 b accounted a fatal heresy; and, in fact, 
toleration boa never boon cither professed or prac¬ 
tised by the Church of Homo. The ltofcrmcva, as a 
whole, while olaimlng freedom for themselves, by 
no means accepted the principle of tolerating what 
they regarded os pernicious doctrines : a notable coho 
to the contrary is Calvin's treatment of Scrvotus 
(q.v.), The peace of Westphalia (1048), which 
closed the fcarfnl Thirty Years* War, scoured a re¬ 
ligious and civil freedom in Germany for Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists, bn t for no others. Even 
the English Puritans, though long oppressed them¬ 
selves, were no blind to the right of others to differ 
from them that in their own brief day of power 
they eagerly repudiated, by word and doed, as a 
monstrous and impious orror, the principle of a 
universal toleration. In tho Westminstor Assembly 
of Divines (1043-40) the Pvesbytevinn members 
fought successfully against the proposal of the 
Independents that all Beets should alike be toler¬ 
ated. 1 We hope,* wrote B&illie to his Presbyterian 
friends in Scotland, 'that God will assist us to 
demonstrate the wickedness of such a toleration.* 
George Gillespie's view was similar, Wo accord- | 
iugly Jlnd in the 23d chapter of tho Westminster 
Confession an assertion of the duty of the inagis- 1 
fcrafco lo promote tho true religion, and Lo restrain 
and punish heterodoxy—a principle which, soon 
after tho Restoration, was found to work vory 
inconveniently for the Presbyterians themselves, 
tho magistrate being then one who differed from 
them ns to what the true religion was. The Inde¬ 


pendents, mi tho other hand, had learned the Iorhoii 
of toleration in Holland—that nursery of liberty in 
modern Enropo—whither they had lied from oppres¬ 
sion in the reign of James I, It is, however, a 
mistake to suppose that they wove tho first to 
understand, and practise the principles of religfotm 
freedom, for in the 10th contuiw Zwingli and some 
of the Hungarian reformers disclaimed* by word 
and action alike, tho notion that any man is entitled 
to assume, in his dealings with others, tliat his own 
interpretations of Scripture are true, and those of 
other men, if different, false and culpable. 

The English sectaries who founded the American 
colonies, fleeing from religious intolerance, brought 
with them no larger toleration for others. In most 
New England statCB dissent was punished as heresy, 
though Roger Williams insisted that 1 to punish a 
man for any matter of his conscience is persecu- 
i turn.' In Ponnsylvania no man could hold office 
. who did not acknowledge tho deity of Christ; and 
| in Maryland Quakers were lined and variously 
punished from 1059 onwards. To the keen discus- 
; sions in Holland and England during the century 
which followed tho Restoration; to the moderation 
or indifference which characterised the Protestant 
chnrobes a hundred years ago j to the ever-increas¬ 
ing number and power of oisscntoTs j to the enor¬ 
mous impulse given to the notion of personal rights 
by the French Revolution; ami to that wider 
mental culture which enables men to eoe that 
diversity of mental gifts and acquirements natur¬ 
ally loads to diversity of opinion, it is that we 
must ascribe the tolerant spirit now generally 
diffused, especially in England mid the United 
States. Hot only Is the right of froe thought and 
discussion now generally recognised, but its neces¬ 
sity to the well-being of mankind is asserted by 
eminent thinkers. And in most civilised countries, 
though churches may be limited in their privileges, 
private freedom Is accorded to all religious belief: 
Russia 1 b of great Christian nations the most' 
iu tolerant. 

Boo Joromy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying; MilWs 
Artopatjilica, life Treatise of Civil Power in J Vctfesi* 
aslical Causes, And his treatise Of True 2Idtpion, 

Mhm, Toleration, j John Owen's Indulgence ana 
Toleration Considered; Barclay's Apology for tfte 
Quakers ; Locke's Lettoiv concerning Toleration ; Pale/* 
Moral Philosophy; Sydney Smith’s Letter to tho Electors 
on the Cat hoi to Question ; Marthieau'jf Rationale of Re¬ 
ligious Enquiry ; Gei rat’s Hisloru of Civilisation in 
Europe j BuakWs History of Civilisation; Mill On 
Liberty j Leaky, JRist of Rationalism and History of 
European Jtfmds; Bancroft, History of the United, 
dates ; tho church histories; and hi this work the articles 
Catholic Emancipation, Jkwu, PEnsr.cimoN, works 
died at Emends, Sidney (Alokmion), 

The Agt of Toleration was an act passed 
after the English Revolution of 1089, With the 
hearty support of William III. It repealed the 
persecuting acts of Charles II.'s reign against 
conventicles, &«., and practically gave religions 
toleration to Protestant dissenters and Quakers* 
but expressly excluded Homan Catholics 'or'anti- 
Trmitariana 

Toll, an old English word used for tax or tribute 
(* to whom tol tol j * Wyclifb Bible, Rom. xlil 7). 
especially for long (like the German ZoU) applied 
to ouatoms duties, but ulthuatoly almost wholly 
restricted to money paid for tho maintenance of 
roads by parsons using them, aud collected from 
travellers by collectors at toll-gates or toll-bars. 
Rond-tolls were gmnted by Edward III., and tho 
turnpike soon spread itself over nil England, super, 
seeling 1 statute-laboqr 1 in -Scotland in 1750. Tho 
Rebecca Riots (q,r.) of l£4& were but one instance 
of the unpopularity of the impost; but in 187] 
there wove in moat parts of the country toM-houses" 
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tni'o, called Columbarium (q.v.), was also in use in 
Homo, whose walla were pierced with colls to 
receive cinerary mm Tlie prevalent circular tomb 
became in the later period of the Homan empire 
polygonal. In many parts of Holy, aud in such 
Hpamsh-American towns ns Lima and Quito, the 
cemeteries contain rows of nichos rising abovo one 
another in terraces, honey coin b-like, and each 
holding a coflln, which rests there bo long as tlio 
lieire pay tlio rent ... . , . , 

111 the earlier centuries of Christianity the burial 
of the dead in churches was prohibited. The first 
step which led to its adoption was tlio custom of 
erecting clmrchcs over tlio graves of martyrs; then 
followed the permission to kings and emperors to 

buried in the church porch. The most import¬ 
ant tombs of the middle ages are generally within 
churches or oloistors. Tlio earlier examples con¬ 
sist of a simple Btono coflln, or sarcophagi!a, often 
with a low gabled lid and a sculptured cross. An 
altar-tomb, or tombiu the form of a tablo, followed; 
awl in the 13th century a species of tomb was in¬ 
troduced, consisting of a sarcophagus, on which 
rents A recumbent figure of the deceased, the whole 
being surmounted by a canopy, often of exquisite 
symmetry and richness (aeo illustration at CANOPY 1. 
The tombs of the Seal Igors at Verona, with 
their beautiful wrought-iron railing, are famous. 
In the renaissance period of art the tombs became 
more and more complex. The sarcophagus was 
disguised, or nmde the least important part of the 
monument; tlio representation of tbe deceased was 
eon lined to a medallion likeness, and the most pro¬ 
minent part of the tomb wan composed of sculp¬ 
tured upholBtery, and groups of symbolioal and 
eventually mythological figures. In some of 
the 16th-century examples, iw Miohaelanffelo’s 
tombs of Glnliano and Lorenzo di Medici, at 
Florence, the inappropriatonesfl of tbe design is 
partly redeemed by the beauty of the i figures; but 
in tlie succeeding centuries the vie ions taste of 
these monuments rapidly increased, till It culmin¬ 
ated in Borne of the hideous tombs that disfigure 
Westminster Abbey and St Paul's. See also tlie 
articles Burial, Cemetery, Necropolis, and 
others cited at Monuments. 

Tomb AC, a name given to an alloy of copper 
and zinc like Prince’s Metal (q.v.), or to an alloy of 
copper and arson ic. 

Tomblgbcc* Sec Alabama. 

TodiU See Ovid. 

Tompkins, Daniel D. (1774-1825), was vice- 
presidonb of tho United Slates from 1817 to 1824, 


iiresidont of tbe United Slates from 1817 to 1824, 
but is most noteworthy for his enorgobio organisa¬ 
tion of the militia of New York stato—of which 
lie wna governor from 1807 to 1817—during the war 
with Groat Britain. 

Tomsk, a town of western Siberia, on the Tom, 
a tributary of tlio Obi, 2800 miles E. of St Potera- 
burg. Situated on the great trading highway of 
Siberia, and on the great trade-route from Tiumen 
to Irkutsk, it Is the scat of an important transit 
trade. Leather and carnages are manufactured; 
and a university was established in 1BB8 (sea 
Siberia, p. 420). Groat part of the town was 
burned in 1800. Pop. 36,742.—The government of 
Tomsk, ox ton ding to the Chinese frontier, has an 
area or 331,150 sq. m.— nearly twice tho size of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Pop. (1880) 1,200,720. 

Tom-tit. See Tit. 

Ton, the samo word as Tnn (q.v.), donates a 
weight of 20 hundred-weight (cto/.). In Britain 
the hundred-weight contains 112 lb., bo that the 
ton contnlns 2240 lb. In the United States tho 
hniidred-wolglit is usually reckoned at 100 lb., and 
tbe ton (the ’short 1 ton) at 2000 lb. Ton is also 


a measure of capacity, varying with the substance 
measured—timber, whoat, gravol, lime, coke, <&c, 
For the ton used in measuring ships, mo Tonnage. 

Tonalitc, an igneous rock having a granitic 
structure, and composed essentially of pla^oclnse, 
biolite, and quartzite. Hence it is simply a quartz- 
nilca-dioribo. 

Toimwaiida, a town of New York, on the 
Niagara Elver and Erie Canal, 8 miles N. of 
Buffalo by rail. It oontains sovcnil mills and other 
manufactories. Pop, (1800) 7145. 

Tonbridge* See Tunbridge. 

Toil©, in Music. Bee Interval. For the 
Gregorian Tones, hco Plain-song. 

Tone, Theobald Wolvh, IyWa mUlut, 

1h>vii tlio son of a conch-maker in Dublin, 20th 
Juno 1763. Ho had Jus education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, entered tlio Middle Temple, and 
was called to tlie bar early iu 1780. But lie Boon 
plunged Into political intrigues, noted boiiio time as 
secretary of the Catholic CommittQG, and had a 
largo share in tho organisation of the United IriBh- 
mon. Ills notiva mind was impatient of constitu¬ 
tional motliodB, ami fmm an curly poriod of his 
career ho dreamt of foreign invasion os tho remedy. 
Naturally he found it necessary to take refuge, 
first in America, next in Franco. Ho laboured 
incessantly to induce tho Republican government 
i to take up the soheme of an Invasion of Ireland, 
and held a com maud in the unlucky expedition 
under Hoche. In 1708 he again embarked in a 
small French squadron, whloh After a fierce fight 
was captured. Tone was taken to Dublin, tried, 
and condemned to be hanged an a traitor. Ho aub 
his throat in prison, 10th Novombcr 1708, Hie 
autobiography, edited hv Ills Non, an officov in 
Napoleon’s army, and afterwards in tlio United 
States service, appeared at Washington iu 1820. 
It is an interesting revolution of a mind of remark¬ 
able activity, and a diameter ruined by inordinate 
Bclf-estcom and reckless unscrupuloiiBiicBs. 

Bco liia Autobiography (now ed. by Barry O’Brien, 
1802); tlie Lifo in Dr Mnddon's United Irishmen (3d 
series, vol. i. 1846); nnd, as an antidote, two pnporfl by 
tlie Duko of Argyll in tlio nineteenth Century for Way 
and June 1800. 

Tonga* Seo Friendly Islands. —Tonga Bay 
is a Bindll inlet on the eiwb coast of Africa, bounded 
on the N. by Capo Dolgado.—Tongaland in a native 
state on tho east coast of South Africa, to the north 
of Zulnland. Area, 1170 aq. in. j pop. 100,000. 

Tongarlro* See New Zealand, p. 480. 

Tongkliig, Tonijuin, or Tonkin, since 1884 a 
French possession, is tlio north-oast portion of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula (see map al Burma), 
bordering on China. Tlio name has been used for 
various areas in this region. Tho various usages 
of the word, its physical geography, ethnography, 
and history are described at Annam, of which 
country it fc naturally pari, As is there mentioned, 
the main feature of the country 1 b tlio Bong-col or 
Red Itivor (variously spelt Song-koi, Bang-koi, 
Ac.). ooming from Yumuui, and traversing the 
whole of Tonquin lengthwise. Tho mea is 34,706 
so. m.; the pop. was estimated iu 1801 at 0,000,000. 
The capital is Hanoi (q.v,). Tho cliiof produco is 
lice, silk, sugar, popper, oil, cotton, tohaooo, and 
fruits, with some coppor and iron; And conipanios 
are now working coal and antimony mines at ono 
or two places on the const, especially near the cliiof 
port of Haiphong. The imports in I860 had a 
value of 27,735,000 francs (one-fourth only from 
France), the exports of 13,325,000 francs (only a 
small fmotion to Franco). Tho French scheme 
of tapping the resources of Yunnan by monos 
of the Song-ooi has proved impracticable, tlio 
navigation of the uppor course being veiy difficult 
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ToniJlIiATVlf, a light war-botohet of tho North 
American Indians, The early ones were mode of 
sixmo or of doerdiorn pat through a handle of wood 
or fastened to the handle hy sinews or cords of 
skin; European traders supplied iuitdiets of steel. 
The blunt sldo of tho head was sometimes made 
hollow, for a tolwujoo-pipo, a handle of ash } with 
the pith removed, being the stem. Tomahawks 
might ho oitlior used in closo combat or thrown so 
that the edge would strike tho object aimed at 
The usage or tho Indians supplies the phrases to 
bury the hatchet And to dig it up, as equivalents 
for to make peace or to declare war. 

Tomato, or Love-apple escu~ 

lentum ). a plant of tlio natural order Solan ogocp, bo 
named by Toiimeforf;, but subsequently combined 
by Linmeus with the genus Solan uni, now, how¬ 
ever. recognised as a distinct genus under the name 
of the earlier botanist. It fi distinguished from 
Solan um by tho stamens having the anthers con- 
ncoted by a thin membrano, and by their cells 
opening in longitudinal Blits on the sides, not in 
pores at the apex as in that genus. The fruit is 
liesliy, usually red or yellow, divided into two, 
three, or more cells containing numerous seeds 
imbedded in pulp. The tomato is one of a genus 
of several aperies, all natives of South America, 
chiefly on the Peruvian side. It is the only species in 
cultivation in Europe, into which it >vns brought by 
the Spaniards in 1063. In the wanner countries of 
Europe, the United States, and other countries in 
which the summer Is warm and prolonged, it has 
long been cultivated for the excellent qualities of 
the fruit ns an article of diet. Although belonging 
to a natural order of plants usually regarded with 
suspicion ou account of the powerfully'poisonous 



Large Early Bed Tomato: 
a, fruit of do. ; b, fruit of oommou tomato. 


properties of many of the species comprised in it, 
it is now recognised as one of the most important 
and valuable of vegetables grown for human food. 
Though it waft introduced Into Britain ns early ns 
1590, the consumption of its fmit tiwre is still small 
as compared with some other European countries 
and America, but it has increased immensely 
Mince 1880. Tho annual Bupply produced in 
Britain is quite inadequate to meat tho demand, 
which 1b yearly increasing as the agreeable 
qualities of the fruit become move widely known«, 
consequently enomiouR quantiticH of it am im¬ 
ported, packed diy and in tins, tho latter bring 
chiefly used in making bo tips and sauces. Tho 
imported fruit, having To bo packed in an Imper¬ 
fectly ripe state in order to reach its destination 
in safety, is inferior to that grown in Britain in 
colour, flavour, and texture ; the latter, therefore, 
commands the highest price in the market. On 
this account tho culture of the tomato has of 


late years developed into a distinct Itorticnltnral 
industry, like grape-growing and mushroom-grow¬ 
ing, Veiy ex to ttalve mtabUahnmits in gtasa have 
been erected at Worthing in Sussex: and at other 
places in England and in Scotland exclusively for 
its culture, which proves a remunerative enter¬ 
prise. The plant is annual in duration, and too 
tender to he grown successfully hi the open air in 
Britain, except it is Teared tn heat and grown in 

E otsto the flowering stage under glass before the 
eginning of June, the earliest period at which it 
may bo safely turned out of doors. Even then it 
must be planted against a wall with a warm 
exposure ami well nitrite red. Tho seeds arc sown 
in February and March In a temperature of 65° to 
05°. An open friable soil is essential, and the use 
of potash as a manure is hardly less so. Tho 
details of management cannot be entered into 
here. Like its near relative tho potato, the 
tornado is subject to attacks of p by tapir tho ra— 
the potato-disease fungus, and the fruit is liable 
to a disease also of fungus origin, which causes 
considerable loss, to inexperienced growers, but 
rarely attack the plants of those who understand 
their treatment under glim 
The fruit is cooked in a great variety of ways: 
broiled or fried by itself, or with meat or other 
accompaniments; made into soups and sauces; 
sliced raw, it is an excellent ingredient in salads? 
and eaten with vinegar anil pepper and salt un¬ 
cooked it is perhaps as wholesome and refreshing 
oa In any other way. Its use in any way as food 
is considered beneficial in affections of the liver, 
Indigestion, and diarrhoea. The word tomato is 
derived from the Spanish American name tamate* 
and tho English name Love-apple has arisen from 
its supposed aphrodisiaa properties. 

Tomb (Gr. tymbos) t a monument erected over 
a grave, in order to mark the resting-place, and 
preserve the memory, of the deceased. In early 
ages, and among cos torn nations, it sometimes 1 
became the practice to placo the remains of the 
dead in excavated sepulchres, whoso interior was 
often decorated with painting or otherwise. Where 
the usage was to burn the dead their bones and 
ashes wore placed in am a in these receptacles. 
Sonic of the most remarkable rock-tombs were 
those of Egypt. Tho rock* tombs of Persia and 
Lyoia have imposing architectural facades. Seo 
also Catacombs, Etruria, Petra. 

Tombs in more modem times have generally 
been mounds or masses of bnildlng rained over tho 
remains of the dead. In tho Homeric poems heaps 
Or cairns of stones are placed as honorary memo- 
rials above the graves of departed heroes. The 
tumulus of rude ages (seo Bajuutnv, Cairn) is 
found over the greater part of northern Europe, 
and is probably older blian the subterranean tomb. 
The Pyramids (q.v.) were the sepulchres of tho 
Egyptian monarch a from tho «ith to the 12th 
dynasty. The tombs of Greece, and still more 
thoso of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, were 
Bomotknes pillars, or upright stone tablets, some* 
times small buildings In the form of temples j the 
most celebrated was tho Mausoleum (q.v.). The 
Homan tombs were not un frequently important 
architectural structures, varying in form, but of ten- 
cab consisting of n circular tower tasting on a square 
basement \ familiar examples being the tomb of 
Crocilin Metolla (see Roman Architecture), and 
tho yet larger and more solid tomb of Hadrian, on 
the banks of the Tiber, bust known as the castle of 
9, Angelo, which is about 220 feet in height, and 
of iiomonBQ solidity. The tombs wore generally 
eroded outside the towns, and along the principal, 
roods leading into the country, as in the via Appia 
at Rome, and tho Street of Tombs at Pompeii. A 
form of excavated tomb? without external arobltec*, 
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Uucoplakia* con elating in whitish spots or patches 
on the snrfaco of the tongue, very clnxmic in their 
course, often traceable to some irritation, par¬ 
ticularly smoking, and especially important bo- 
can bo they not infrequently become tlie seat of 
cancer. One of the most common forma of disease 
of the tongue ia ulceration t whioli may arise (l) 
from the irritation of a decayed tooth with a sharp 
jagged edge; or (2) from constitutional syphilis ; 
Or {3 ) from n disordered condition of the digestive 
organs. In tho flint case the tooth or its edge must 
be removed j in the second Iodide of potassium 
with sarsaparilla should be tided; ami in the third 
the complaint generally yields to regulation of the 
diet ana of tho digestive organa Cancer is by far 
the moat common tumour mot with in the tongue, 
and is nearly always of the epithelial variety. It is 
frequently oonnoctod with some cause of irritation— 
e.g. from a broken tooth, or from excessive smok¬ 
ing— and is very much more common in men than 
in women. It m in general a rapidly fatal form of 
cancer; and operations for its removal, always 
serious, are less often followed by immunity than 
in Bomc other organs. Bee Bufcliu, Diseases of the 
Tongue (1885). 

Tonic, in Mueio. See KEY. 

Tollies are medicines which, hi cases of want of 
tone in the system, arc employed to restore its 
strength and rigour. Tonics, to ft certain degree, 
are stimulants', but while the latter produce a 
vapid but transitory excitement, the former slowly 
induce a certain degree of excitement, and the 
effect Is permanent Host tonics, in which catc- 

a We ninst place the shower-bath, cold sui¬ 
ng, open-air exorcise, friction, &<*♦, as well as 
drugs, act primarily through tho nervous system, 
ami secondarily produce their effects upon the 
system at large. It Is of course of the greatest 
importance to ascertain to what defect in the 
system the loss of tone is duo; whether to poor¬ 
ness of blood, to weakness of the heart, to defective 
digestion or excretion, or to onfecblemenb of tho 
nervous system generally. Otbonvjso tho measures 
employed, while suitable in one of these conditions, 
may be very harmful if used in another. Amongst 
the chief medicines of this class are the dilute 
hydrochloric, nitric, nitro-hydrochloric, and phos¬ 
phoric acids, various salts of iron, silver, and zinc, 
the various kinds of cinchona bark, with their 
alkaloids and their salts, cu Spuria, ooJnmba, cne- 
cftrilla, chiretta, gentian, quassia, and taraxacum, 
and generally most vegetable bitters, Although 
mix vomica and its alkaloid strychnine aro placed 
by writers on Materia JUedica amongst the ‘special 
stimulants, 1 when given in very small doses they 
have a well-marked tonic action j and there ia 
probably no tonic medicine of more general utility 
than the Syrup of Phosphates qf Iron^ Quinine } and 
Strychnine (Im\h ton's Syrup), a non-officinal but 
widely-used preparation, of which every drachm 
(the ordinary dose) contains fy at & grain of 
strychnine. 

Tonic Sol* fti« See Sol-fa System. 

Tonka Bean, the seed of J)ipte>\t/iv odorata , a 
largo tree, of the natural order LegununoEue, sub¬ 
order Papllionnocm, a native of Guiana, having 

S innated leave* and axillary racemes of purplish 
owers, The fruit is an oblong, dry, fibrous pod, 
containing a singlo seed, which hns a strong, agree¬ 
able odour, owing to the Comnarin (q.v.) which it 
contains, aud wJueh is sometimes found ciystallised 
between the cotyledons. Tonka beans are used fqr 
flavouring snuff and are put amongst clothes to 
preserve them from insects, and to communicate 
an agreeable odour. They are ftko, by a natural 
confusion, often called Ton quin Beans, 

Tonkin. See Toxoima. 


Tomiflgo, in regard to all ips, is a measure both 
of cubical capacity and of dead-weight carrying 
capability. Tho term, used by itself, may havo 
reference severally to ‘bni]dora r old measurement * 
tonnage {B.0. M.). ‘ register' tonnage, ‘ displace¬ 
ment^ tonnage, ‘freight* tonnage, &c., oaoli of 
which expressions is more or less current in ship¬ 
ping circles. From vciy early time* in the his¬ 
tory of shipping a scale of one sort or other must 
hare been employed to determine the relative capa¬ 
city or carrying power of dificrout vessels, and In 
point of faob the term 1 tonnage ’ in this connection 
win be traced back for at least COO yearn. In 
Britain the first act of parliamont dealing with 
the subject wan passed in 1422, a second was intro¬ 
duced in 1004, and a third in 1720, but the applica¬ 
tion of these was limited to particular cIashob of 
ships, or those employed in particular trades. 

The first legal system of measurement having 
general Application to all classes of merchant-ships 
was introduced in 1773, and is known as 1 builders* 
old measurement * Long, before its legal enforce¬ 
ment, however, it, or a similar rule, had boaomo 
the established practice of British shipbuilders, 
Although not applied in an exactly uniform manner 
by different builders. Shortly stated, the rule was 
to multiply the length (minus throe-fifths of tho 
breadth) by the breadth, tho product by half tho 
breadth, and to divide by 04, the quotient expressing 
the tonnage. During tho long period prior to 
tlie 10th century, when naval architecture made 
little progress, aud types of ships and methods of 
construction wore almost stereotyped, this system 
scorns to linvo quite answered Its original purpose— 
i,e. that of roughly expressing the ‘dead-weight 1 
carrying power of ships. But with tlie growth 
of shipping, and with tlie legal assessment of 
dnos according to the tonnage as computed by 
this system, various methods of evasion were 
resorted to, tho ofleota of which wore most hurtful 
to true progress in shin architecture, The rule 
only concerned itself with length and breadth, and 
took no account of actual form or of depth, but 
assumed the depth to be equal to half the breadth. 
Builders had simply to Increase tho depth, leaving 
the length and breadth unchanged, or to make tho 
form 'fuller, 1 in order to increase the dairying 
power without in any way increasing tho legal and 
taxable tonnage. Snips were In consequence built 
with little beam and of such excessive depth as to 
render them unsafe and unseaworthy. The inade¬ 
quacy and perniclousncBS of this system of moaBuro- 
ment were only slowly recognised, and it romainod 
in forco until 1830. when a ‘new measurement* 
law was substituted. For purposes of convenience, 
however, It continued to he used by builders in 
estimates os to eoBfc and comparison of shipping, 
and even yet it is sometimes to be met with in 
builders 1 statements, 

The ‘now measurement’ gave place in 18154 
to ‘register* tonnage, a system resembling it 
in principle, but much more perfect In its 
details, and which, with minor modifications, is 
still in force as the legal bama of measure¬ 
ment upon which dock, harbour, light, and 
other dues are assessed. Ib determines, In an 
accurate and easy manner, the entire internal 
capacity in cubic feet of a ship below the * tonnage 
deck.' At suitably placed ami cqui-distant 
stations throughout tho length of ship measure¬ 
ments are taken of tho vertical tvansversu area of 
tho hold, and these areas are used, in conjunction 
with the length of ship, in obtaining the volntilo 
of hold spaco. If a vessel’s hull is continued un¬ 
broken to support a deck above tho tonnnge^leck, 
the volnnie of the space botwoon the deck is 
separately estimated, and all closed-in spaces 
above the upper deck, such os poop, foreoastlo, 
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and at times impossible. The unpopularity of 
the Touching expedition, and the tediouaness of 
the war it lea to, brought about the fall of Jules 
Ferry (q.v.), nicknamed 1 le Tonkina^.’ 

See 0. H. Norman, Tonkin ; or, Trance in the Tar East 
(1884)) J. G. Soofcfc, FVuncseww Tongking (188B), 

Toilfft'CSj a very ancient episcopal city of 
Belgium, in the province of Limburg, 12 miles 
N W, of LiAge. The church of Notre Dame was 
built in 1240, but its cloister dates from the 10th 
century. There is a mineral Boring in the vicinity, 
mentioned by Pliny, Pop. 8703- 

Toilguc, a symmetrical, muscular organ, ex¬ 
tending from the hyoid bone upwards and forwards 
to the lips in front, and occupying the buccal 
cavity. The superior surface, borders, and an¬ 
terior third of the inferior surface are free; 
elsewhere it is attached to adjacent parts by the 
investing mucous mem- 
bran o an a subjacent struo- 
tuvos. At certain points 
tills membrane forms 
distinct folds, containing 
fibrous or muscular tissue, 
whiah act to a certain ex¬ 
tent as ligaments to the 
tongue. The most con¬ 
siderable of these folds la 
termed the /annum (or 
bridle) of the tongue, and 
connects its anterior free 
extremity with tlie lower 
jaw. It acts m a strong 
ligament, and limits the 
backward movement of 
the tip of the tongue. In 
very rare cases this liga¬ 
ment extends abnormally 
to tho tip, so as to inter¬ 
fere with speech and 
mastication, and the child 
is said to be * tongue-tied; * 
recourse must bo then had 
_ a . #ni to division of the frmnum, 

Upper Surface of Tongue i p 0 „„i a vly known os • ent- 

• #: #. v. 9 4 iiap<fl^M toklB of mucous inombrnno 

ofolroamvullatopapllldsj 0, pass from the base of the 

HjimMneoKHim; 7. miiepaj? tongue to tho epiglottis: 

fissrij&asf'w jvh% tko^cs of 

uroater hornaofhyoid bona, the b(iHe, passing to the 

(Prom SccimnorlngO Soft palate, are seen 
two folds on either 
side, the * pillars of tlie fauces 1 (see Palate). 
The superior surface of tho tongue is divider! 
into two symmetrical latoml parts bv a median 
longitudinal fnnow, commencing at the tip, ami 
extending book about two-thirds of the tongue’s 
length. The various kinds of paptllm on their 
surface arc described In the article Taste, At 
the back of tho surfaoo, just behind the ciroum- 
vallate papilla, are large m neons glands, extending 
into long and capacious can ala, and helping to 
socrotc the fluid that moistens the tongue. On tho 
inferior surface the longitudinal furrow, which 
extends from the tip to tho frasnum, is doeper 
than on tho upper eurfaco) on each aide of it 
veins are seen running forwards; and immediately 
beneath the tip is a cluster of mucous glands, known 
as tho glands of Nnck (their discoverer in 1090). 
Tho posterior extremity, or base, is flattened and 
extended laterally before it is Inserted into the 
hyoid bone (known also as the lingual or tongue 
bone), which, with dertain ligaments, must be 
regarded as the b<vrfa or framework of the tongue. 
The niUBoles of the tongue are usually divided into 
--ns—viz, the extrinsic muscles, which attach 



the tongue to oertain flxod points external to it, and 
move It on them; and die intrinsic muscles, which 
pass from one part of the tonguo to another, con¬ 
stitute Its chief bulk, and move it on itself. Tlicso 
intrinsic muscular li bresrun vertically, transversely, 
and longitudinally, and are so in teriaccd oa mutu¬ 
ally to support ouo another* and to act with the 
greatest advantage. By the action of the various 
muscles, the upper surface of the tongue may be 
made concave or convex, or niay he pressed against 
the roof of the month; the tip may be protruded 
straight out or laterally, upwards and downwards, 
and into any recess, The organ is freely supplied 
with blood, mainly by the lingual artery, which is 
given off by tho external carotid. With regard 
to the nerves, the glosso-pharyngeal and certain 
bronchos of the third division of tlie fifth nerve are 
concerned in tlie special sense of taste; other 
branches of the fifth nerve are concerned in ordi¬ 
nary sensation, while the hypoglossal nerve on 
each side is the motor nerve of the tongue. 

The tonguo In mammals does not differ vory 
materially from that of man; but in general there 
is a olose coincidence both in Bize and form between 
this organ and the lower jaw. In the rodents the 
tongue has a wedge-like shape. In tlie giraffe and 
the ant-cator the tongue is much prolonged, being 
an important prehensile organ in the former, while 
in the latter it is driven into ant-hills, and tlie 
victims are secured by its viscid secretion. In the 
feline race® tlie conical papillee are converted Into 
racurvod spines of great size and strength, which 
the animal uses in scraping bones and in combing its 
fur. Except in mammals, tlie tongue is probably 
not an organ of taste. The Gasteropoda are pro¬ 
vided with a very singular apparatus known os 
the tongue, and consisting generally of a thin 
membrane, long and narrow, and rolled, except at 
its anterior extremity, into a tube; this membrane 
is covered on its upper surface with transverse tows 
of minute teeth, or more commonly with plates 
having teath- like siliceous projections, Tito Artlcu- 
lata do not present anything like a true tongue, 
although in Insects a certain oval appendage is 
described as a lingua . 

Tho functions of the tongue aie gustation, pre¬ 
hension (in man and monkeys this function is sup¬ 
plied by tho hand), mastication, insalivation, deglu¬ 
tition, and speech i to which maybe added spitting 
and whistling, ana In the case of tho Gasteropoda 
the trituration of the food. , 

In its medical relations the tongue is of groat 
importance as an index to the condition of tho 
system, and particularly of the digoBtive organs; 
its appearance, whether firm or flabby, moist or 

S t clean, furred, or unduly red and bare, is ft 
liable guide both as to the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of (ftseftse. 

Amongst the diseases of tho tongue may bo 
mentioned Inflammation, or Glossitis. The x most 
marked characteristics of this affection am great 
swelling, tenderness, and dilfloulty in Breaking and 
swallowing. It rarely occurs as an idiopathic or 
spontaneous affection, hut often used to accompany 
severe salivation. It must be treated by purga¬ 
tives and Jaw diet, and by gargHug, as Jn ordinary 
salivation (see Saliva). Inoiaiona are sometimes 
Useful, both to relievo tension, and by the depletion 
that ensues. AbacesB in the tonguo is also occasion¬ 
ally met with, 

Bypsrtropkpm or persist cut enlargement of the 
tongue, sometimes seems to remit from an iinper- 
feotly cured inflammation, but is probably In moat 
oases congenital, although perhaps nob noticed for a 
year or two. It sometimes attains an enormous size, 
but can generally be relieved by operation, at least 
in its oariier stages. A good oonl of attention lifts 
been given during reaent years to a condition called 
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and Boon after taught a country-house nenr the 
village of Barnes, whore ns secretary lie entertained 
lor many years the members of the famous Kit-Cat 
Club (q.v.). Tonson was also the first to open 
Shakespeare to the reading public by producing 
Rowe's octavo edition in 1700. After 1708 ho 
published some of Pope's works, Tonson had his 
brother in partnership, and afterwards his nephew, 
and on his (loath at Ledbury, April 2, 1788, wan 
succeeded by his grand nephew, Jacob Tonson the 
third, who died in 1767. See Charles Knight's 
Shadows of the Old Bookseller* (1905). 


ToilSlire (Lat. ttnisura), a religious observance 
of tlio Roman Catholic and Oriental churches, 
which consists in shaving or cutting part of the 
hair of the Iiead as a sign of the dedication of the 
person to the special service of God, and commonly 
to the public ministry of religion. By some writers 
it is represented as of apostolic origin (ef. Acte, 
xxi. 24); bat that it did not prevail in the early 
ages is sufficiently plain. It would appear that 
the usage first arose in reference to the monastic 
rather than the clerical life, Ptiulimis of Nola, 
In the end of tlio 4th or beginning of the 5th 
century, alludes to it as then in use among 
the western monks; and it speedily passed 
from them to the clergy, the mown-like figure 
being regarded partly us a symbol of our Lord's 
crown of thorns, partly os an embloni of tlio 
'Royal Priesthood *of the Christian dispensation, 
The form of the tonsure was different in different 
churches, arid the varieties of it are of some 
historical interest That of the Roman Church, 
called * the tonsure of Peter, 1 consisted in Bliaving 
the crown m well ns tlio back of the head, so that 
there remained a circular ring or 1 crown 1 of hair. 
This was the form in uao in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. 
In the 'Scottish (or Irish) tonsure,' which was In 
use in Ireland, in North Britain, and in those parts 
of Germany in which the Irish missionaries had 

I ueaohod, the entire front of tho head was shaved, 
caving the front tare as far tack as the Hue from 
oar to ear. This tonsure was called 'the tonsure 
of James,' and by Its enemies that of 'Simon the 
Magician. 1 The Greeks and other Orientals shaved 
#Ae entire head . The supposed derivation of the 
Irish form of tonBnre from tho apostolic times led 
to its being hold both in Ireland and in Britain, as 
woll as other churches of Irish foundation, to bo of 
the most vital importance. It was in use in the 
parts of England converted by Soottish missionaries, 
and was the mihjeot of a violent controversy decided 
at "Whitby in 604 in favour of tho Roman usage 
(which triumphed also in regard to Easter and 
other peculiarities of the Celfcio Church). The 
tonsure of some monastic orders and friars still 
leaves but a circle of hair \ but tho toimuro of secular 
clergy is quite small. The right to tonsure is 
with bishops, mitred abbots, cardinal priests, and 
certain priests with special privilege. Originally 
the tonsure was merely a part of the ceremonial of 
initiation in orders, and was only performed in the 
act of administering the higher order; but about 
the 7th century it came to be used as a distinct and 
independent ceremonial; tonsure is not an 1 order/ 
but only a 1 preparation for orders/ 

Tontine* ft term derivod from tlio name of 
Lorenzo Tbnti, a Neapolitan, who sotfcled in Parte 
in Cardinal Mazarin's time, and pmposed in 1053 to 
raise a fund of twenty-five million livres for the relief 
of the national exchequer by moans of a financial 
association, of which the great prize should ulti¬ 
mately accrue to the longest liver. There wero to 
be Bhares of 300 livrefi. The sutaorlbors wore to bo 
divided into ton classes according to age; anil for' 
each class a fixed Bum was annually to bo divided 
equally amongst the members of the class. In tills 


way* while each member should got fair interest 
from tlio first on his capital, the profit falling to 
survivors would increase tie years went on, and the 
last survivor would receive tho whole of tho inter¬ 
est due to the class he belonged to. Mazarin and 
Tonbl wero both Italians, and regarded in Paris 
with suspicion, and, in spite of the cardinal's 
the Boliemo foil through. Tout! for a time 
a pension, and was an active promoter of 
companion; but was ultimately committed to the 
Bastille, whence lie for bouio years corresponded 
with hto friends. There ho seems to havo died. 
Bub in 1080-02 Louis XIV., sorely in need of 
money, reverted to the plan of the Italian adven¬ 
turer, and raised a sum of fourteen million livrcs 
by a toutine of forty years’ duration. The sole 
Burvivor was in 1728 drawing an annuity of 79,1500 
livrea on his original share of 800 livres. The 
tontine is a lottorv of nnnuilios—nv compound of 
lottery and annuity—and was frequently hail 
recourse to in Franco in tho 18th century, with 
government sanction. Generally, in an association 
on what is called the toutino principle, a payment 
is inode by each membor of tho association, and 
with tho capital so formed an annuity, payable at 
the same rata until all the Hvcb forming the 
association are extinct, is bought from some com¬ 
pany or Individual. This annuity Is divided 
among the members according to age and premium 
paid by each; aud on tlio decease of any member 
the surplus thonce arising is divided among tho 
Biirvivors, and on tho death of the last mciubor 
of tho association the total annuity reverts to the 
soniuo from which it 3 u\b hitherto emanated. 
Thove are various kinds of tontinos; and tho desig¬ 
nation of tontine may, with propriety, bo applied 
to any financial scheme by which it 1 b proposed 
that gain shall accrue to survivorship. 

In Britain tontines have boon less popular than 
in Franco, but both in England and Ireland those 
were of ton established. Three Irish tontinos in 
1773-77 had 8500 members. Tlio last public ono in 
England was in 1780. In Groat Britain tiioy woro 
chiefly sot on foot not for purposes of publics finance, 
bnt to enable a number of small capitalists to 
build hotels and the like, requiring sums beyond 
wliflfc any one of them singly could mine. Such a 
tontino was founded at Peebles in 1807 j 144 
members subscribed £28 ench, and risked his 
share not on hie own JJfo, but on any Hfa ho 
chose to name—usually a healthy young child. 
Tho persons so named lmd diminished from 144 to 
53 by 1804. aiul to 11 in 1880; in 1887 tho iiharo- 
holders, reduced by death to two, sold their shares 
for £2180, In 1871 il was proposed to organise a 
tontino to take over the Alexandra Park amt 
Pnlaco, lmt the scheme eamo to nothing. The 
United States line luul iLs tontines also : the New 
York Tontino Association, founded in 1700, was 
wound up jn tho yetus 1870-79. Soo arlJclee in All 
the Year Round (February 1878) ami Chambers's 
Journal (March 1880). 

We occasionally hear of Tontino Clubs where the 
original members have the advantage that tho hut 
100 snrvivora of thoir number becomo proprietors 
of the Club. Tlio system is a feature or many 
American insurance Hooietios (see Insurance), 

Tooltc. John Horne, was bom 25th June 
1730, in Newport Street, "Westminster, tho third 
sou of John Horne, a well-to-do poulterer. lie 
wab educated oldolly at Westminster and Eton 
(whore a schoolfellow's pou-knif 
sight of one eye), and then at Sfc 
Cambridge, Taking his B.A. in 
at tho Middle Temple, and for 
iiBher at Blaoklieath. lmt in 1760, to plcaHO his 
father, accepted the living of Now Brentford, He 
had neither liking nor reverence for tlio clerical 


e destroyed the 
John's College. 
1758, ho entered 
a time was an 


sup] Mir b, 
reooivcu 
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*«•* intended for ftccomraftlfttion or cargo, 1 simply moans 40 euMo feet of apace arail- 

r2« r™M n tS !;wiJ h j 9 “!JS 0 ftt «* fth, P for “'«°i 111,(1 *» thowfore twoiftlw of a 
voltrtioa m ettlue feet, divided by 100, given the register too. It is a purely arbitrary measure. 

fora ia ^nmll uKlj.'f ‘ Tee f to"-t^re- based on the resumption that 40 cable foot Are 
rmft vLv\ m !i5L\°° u '“ ! mb ? f i a t , 1 aC6 '. ft 1 n ^, lms '■eqttlved to Stow a ton weight, but for some kinds 
n? r0 ^ t ol ViV? ^ dead-weight ton of cargo of a lighter nature ib and even 00 cubic 

J 1 J®. evclnliipw. ii hat ib known os nett feet form the unit of meamrenwt 

register ^ tonimge—and actually fonns the tonnage Iu connection with yachts tonnage is measured 

* bv special rules for the purpose of regulating time 

fi"* 8 - }* 18 intended to represent the and varied almost os tlie yacht chibs and associa- 
space actually available in a ship for remunerative tlons employing them, but the rale which has 
‘ “ , tJl ° sewage of cargo or tl.e Mtherte been most generally adopted in Britain 
twcommoilatum °f passougors. In saillng-vosKelo is known an the ‘Thames Hule,’ and is simply a 
m2 i ednctlon 18 W «»*ii indeed, representing slight modification from the B.O.M. tonnage, 
the space occupied by tlio crow, and usually only ^ . n ¥ , . 7 . 

from 4 to 6 per cent, of the moss. In Btcumors Tonnage n,wl Ppnitf ctttidii duties on 
the case Is very different, for nob only the craw- J'j 1 , 10 1 a ;“ S l ,0 7 r which hogau to bo 

space, but that occupied by the engines, boilers. rni V 61 *!5L?f4 a '? < ^.*\\ r ®{& n °* Emvawl II, 
cools, &C. iB deducted. Details an to the method iW ^ CMJ “V" 8 * 5° t |lB «<wn by the vote 

of computing tlieso deductions cannot be given “ L\. i *n . aU,ll t lfced wn^or of yeara, and 
hero, but it may bo stated gouorally that for the l * 7. 1 ® T °* b J eot . tj 10 ** 

jnojojifcy of ocean-going ateamoi's the notb tonnage B ? 11 * ^, Jafc *{?? king might have 

Is reduced from the gross by os nmoh aa about 35 A D *? ftse i fl BU( j t \® n emergency do¬ 
per osnb, Tito question of deductions has all along UU 01 '™8 defeiico of the realm ana the 

presented many ditlhulties awl anoma lies, and in yarding of the sco. Originally fluctuating In 
some cohos the original law has had to be amended tonnfl e? (»“»* sweetly tuma{p) ami 

to obviate thosse. On the whole, however, the £3“?^, T to b ? ^ecl ab.^. on every tun of 
principle on which the present system of tonnage I',;"®* f~_$ P? 1 ’ cen J; °JL ft ^ 6<wds imported. In 
measurement is bos (Hi has served the purpose ill 0 iT e % 0 , 16, iff ^ ^{°J WBre ^ l>8t conferral 
admirably—oertainly in a woy much Hnporior to SK,.Ift.* 0 ,?. “*• 1 and tho eame course being 
any previous systom-and (Hiring the years it ^, BU « ess0 ™.^ e ■ovareign began 

has Wn in vogue comparatively few changes 10 consider them os liis proper right and 

have had to bo made, while, on the other ^ « tlw V 1 ? o£ * 

hand, it 1ms boon adopted by all the principal fc ! Q p.°P u ^ recognition of 

maritime nations and by various international Though these duties were not 

commissions. Alternative suborns of tonnage V27u7¥ L i" uW1 i of ]{ ,s 

measurement havo boon advocated from time to 2 ^'J ev K tl 4 j* 01 ? 1 from,-the 
time when existing Inequalities have been found to ?[ Ji?3J** “l to 

nrcBS specially hard, but none have found entire these dntira during the period intervening 

favour. 1 One is the eubstitutiou of a dead-wuiglit hl f Rnb 

bnsis of inansnreinent, on the grountls that internal nS n ,? ™ ^’1 "n, ¥i ™ 

cajMiclty jn the iH«sont comllSons of b)ie shipping 

trwle iu not tlio fair measure of tlio possible earn- Sg‘ ft“ ?L“ r<l 2l J *"L | n, F® t “ 1 "•* fo J 
ings of ships under most oii^mnetanooB, while niiJSS-! J? £ 

dead-wolglib capability Ib. and that suoli a mode kllf 1 & wnfTJ? 

of nioasuremout would olvlnte all disputes and A e «ik!i 

dillloulties as to deductions and allowances. Both ^ ^ l ? 5?^ an *^ OTl ft r 

tills proiKwal and a soniewiiafc similar one, hosed on vblc ”* ^PJ^dly touacil tlio 

a vessolt 1 displacement —i.e. tl.e total weight of > v “j n 1641 

a ablp in tons when linmoi-sed to her maximum ?° A ' e r o£ ov ? iri ® * or 

draught or load-lln^have the great cHswlvantiige W ^ n'Wr.TS 1 i 
of necessitating the fixing of an equitable maxi- 

mum WMinefor the various olftases of vossels, and ™lhv thmn 

for tl« vessels of the several maritime nations. po r |pds l and by tlirco Btatutes of Anno 

The fixing of a univoraal load-line in tlio case of J! 11 } Goorgo I.. theso^impoatfl were made perpetual, 
cargo-voeselB la a problem fraught with almost AvTii 13 

inBupcmblo dilhculty, althongh a partial Boliitioii 

h&sueen attained in connection with certain types K jLTv on ««?lwff £«PnflS?m 

of British luerchanfe-ebiiifl. ¥? w wul wu 6 l0 dut ^ on ewJ]l twI * Seo Customs 

1 Displacement 1 tonnage is by general consent 
regarded as the fairest measure for the tonnage of ToiKKnlu* Bee Tonokino. 

# T0ii«l >erg, one of the oldest of Norwegian 
W0R n B ? nil .i° ^? afc at cart ^ n cities and seaports, 71 miles SW, of Christian In by 
f whloli are fixed with reference to tlio rail, has a large mercantile marine-eome 140 ships, 

fr h f rt m to ' r r°l fiorvlc °; l £ lm ® i0 t t mftl 7J eaT8 bes 5 including Wbaloni, and a pop. of 4013. 
the offloial tonnngo for the warsfifps er France and _ *. 0 _ 1 r m ttll , , ^ 

other Bnropoau nations, and since 1B72—prior to TouSllS, See PAbATB.—TonslhtiB (or TomiU 
which date the B.O/M-. rule waa the only one «/«) to infliunmatKni of the tonrils, a form of eoro 
cmplov^l—the tonnage of British naval ships lww 'WW much in intensity j see Throat. 

been cased Qn the displacement principle. The Tonsoil. a family of IjOiulon booksellere in the 
Umtea States navy has also adopted displacement flint JinJf of the 18th century. Its founder, Jacob 
tonnage; in fact, ft is all bub universally employed. Ton son, the son of a barber .surgeon, was born in 
‘Freight’ tonnage, a system of measurement 1856, apprenticed in 1670, and commenced business 
commonly employed in connection with stowage early in 1078 with a capital of £100. Before 1070 
by merchants and shipowners, although it has no Ikj published some plays of Otway and Tate, and 
legal authority, is simply a measure of cubical as early as 1681 ho had sceurod the patronage of 
capacity, Afreigirtton, ov ‘unit of measurement 1 Dvyden. In 1700 lie published DryJcn’a FdMev 
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India, is 42 foot high and 100 foot in diameter. In 
Ceylon thoy are called dagobos ; there ia an illuhtra¬ 
tion of ouo in the article Ceylon. Some topes 
are rock*cut. See also India, Yol, VI. p. 108. 
Topee. Soe Tantia Topee. 

Tope lea, tlio capital of Kanina, is on both 
banks of the Kansas River, 67 miles AY. of Kansas 
City by four great mil ways. It 1 b well built, with 
wide, shady streets, and pobBc&scs a handsomo 
capital building, a Congregational college, a Roman 
Catholic seminary, and an Episcopal latlW college ; 
while close by are the state asylum for the inBane 
and the reform school. Topeka is the scat of an 
Episcopal bishop. It 1ms nearly a dozen Hour-mi 11s, 
large railway-shops, several foundries and packing¬ 
houses, and manufactories of carriages, pottery* 
bricks, biscuits, starch, vinegar, tents, windmills. 
&c. Pounded in 1854. it became the state capital 
in 1801. Pop. ( 1880) 15,452 ; (1800) 31,007. 

Topelins, Zachris (bom 1814), Swedish- 


TtipfFcr, Rudolf, artist and novelist, was 
born tlio son of a painter at Genova, January 81 j 
1708, and himself studied art, but was obliged by 
the weakness of his eyes to become a teacher. He 
founded a boarding-school in 1825, and conducted 
it till ills death, was named in 1832 professor of 
Rhetoric at tho Geneva Academy, and died 6th 
June 1840. His namo is widely known from tlio 
delightful N&nvelles Qcnivoites (1841), aiul from 
the exquisite little masterpiece of sentiment and 
fancy. La Bibliothdque do man Qncle (1032), Other 


novels are Lc JPreabytdre (1883) anil Ills last ami 
unfinished work, Horn cl Gertrude (1840). TffpiFor | 
had a genius for humorous caricature, and the 
drawings in liis two scries of Voyages m Zig-zag \ 
(1843-53) arc almost better than the text. 1 

Soe tho Lives by Rolave (I860), end Bloudel and 
Mlvabaud (1887); also Rambert, Jfcrtmins imlj’owmcD 
SuitKB (vol i. Goners, 1874). Boo Sainte-Uauvo, Portraits 
LittGrairesi vol. iii., and Porh\ Contcmpomina, vol. lii. 
Topliandf a suburb of Constantinople (q.v,), 
Tophct, See Gehenna. 


Ttfplltz. See Teplitz. 

Top-shell. Soe Troohidje. 

TorlmiiofilU* Soe Boghead Coal. 

Torficus. Seo Iceland (Litkiiature). 

Torgan, a town of Prussia, and a fortress of 
the Bocond rank, stands on the loft bank of the 
Elbo, 70 miles SSAV. of Berlin by rail, The rlvor 
is bore crossed bv an old bridge and a railway 
bridge. Among the nubile buildings arc the castle, 
now used as barracks, and containing a ohurch 
consecrated by Luther in 1544; a town-church, 
with piotuvuB by Cranach, and the grave of 
Luther's wife j and on old town-hall. Here on 3d 
November 1700 Frederick tlio Grant defeated the 
Austrians. Pop. 10,038. 

Tormontll [PotcnlUla) t a genus of plants of 
the natural ordor Rosacea', sub-order Potonbilletu, 
differing from other species of I’otontilla (q.v.) 
only in the four-parted calyx and corolla. The 
Common Turmeiml { Tovmcntilla officinalis t or 
P. tormenlilla) is n very common plant in moorish 
and heathy places in Britain and throughout great 


gg 


Toplcnot; tho popular name of some small 
fishes of tho same gonna as tho Turbot (q.v.) ami 
brill. A typical repmsentativa is Rhombus jump- 
talus, a fish about 0 inches in length and 4 iii 
breadth. It occurs on British and other northom 
European coasts, living among rooks and seaweed, 
with wlricli tho brown colour spotted with block 
harmonises welt. 

Toplfidy, Augustus Montague, hymn-writer, 
was bom at Fornhain in Surrey, November 4. 1740, i 
and had his education at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Ho had been awakened at fifteen ' 
in an Irish barn, but it was three years more before 
lie had 1 a full ami clear view of the doctrines of 
grace. 1 He took orders in 1702, and became vicar 
of Broad Hembury, Devonshire, in 1708. During 
the last throe years of Ills life lie preached in a 
chapel near Leicester Molds in London; and hero 
he died, August 11, 1778. A strenuous defender 
of Calvinism, he Wtis a hitter controversialist, and 
is nob sparing in terms of abuse, even of Wesley 
himself. His work, The Church of England vindi¬ 
cated ft'om the Charge qf Armtnimt&m (2 voln, 
1774), ha safely forgotten, as it deserves to bo ; l>nt 
Ids namo survives secure of immortality in a hymn 
liko 'Rock of Agos.* Ab oarly as 1750 ho had 
published at Dublin Poems on Saa-ed Subjects; 
his Psalms and Hymns (1770) was a collection, 
with but few of his own, The host edition of his 
whole vorso is that by D. Sedgwiok (1800) i of his 
entire works collections were published iu six vola, 
in 1704 and in 1825. See Bishop Ryle's Christian 
Leaders qf a Hundred Years Ago (1800). 





Tormontll {PoUnUlhi tomentltla), 


I iart of Europe. It has n largo woody root, whioh 
ins long been olflcinal, being an agreeable and ollica- 
cious astringent, useful In diairlima and other 
complaints, and which contains tannin, gum, and 
a red colouring matter. 

Tor undo* Soe Storms, Whirlwind. 
ToniCft, a town in the Finnish government of 
UlcAborg, at tlio mouth of the Tornca River, which, 
rising In the Tonioa lake, forms during great part 
of its course of 2.10 miles thu boundary between 
Sweden and Finland. Pop. 1015; across tlio river 
is the Swedish town of Hapamnda. 

Toro, a town of Spain, on the right bank of 
the Douro, 20 in. E. of Zamora by rail. Pop. 8722. 

Tor Oil t til, tho Hungarian county on the Marus 
and Tholss, with Becskerek (q.v.) for capital. 

Toronto, second in importance among the 
cities of Canada, As Montreal is the metropolis 
of tho east ami of so uiuoh of the west os its great 
railway facilities onablo it to control for bumiieHs 
purposes, so Toronto aims to he tho metropolis of 
tho west, including the newly-opened regions of 
tho North-west, 

Tho namo is derived from the Huron word 
signifying * place of meeting.' In 1740 the French 
established a chain of posts or forts through all 
tlie west and down tho Mississippi Valley, and 
two forts, one at Kingston, Fort Frontcnao, and 
ono at Toronto, callou Fort Romlle. In 1750 
this fort, on the west side of the present oity, 
wbb destroyed to prevent its falling into the 
hands of tlio EngliBli, In 1703 Governor Simeon 
finding Niagara or Newark too close to the 
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profession, and dropped it during two travelling 
tutorships (1763-Go); at Paris he met John 
Wilkes, and conceived the strongest admiration 
for him. When in 1768 Wilkes stood for Middle¬ 
sex 'Parson Horne’ pledged his credit for his 
expenses, and vowed that r ln a cause so just 
and holy he could dyo hie black coat red t ’ hut 
ere long they foil out, and la 1771 had a rasp¬ 
ing epistolary controversy. Horne, however, who 
in 1770 hod composed the famous (unspoken) speech 
of Lord Mayor Beokford to the king, still con¬ 
tinued to meddle in politics, and even encountered, 
not without success, the formidable r Junius.’ In 
1773 he resigned liia living, and resumed the study 
of law. About this timo ills spirited opposition to 
an enclosure bill procured him the favour (plus 
£8000) of the rich Mr Tooke of Purley in Surrey 5 
and to this were due both his assumption in 1782 
of the surname Tooke and the sub-title of Mb 
Epca Pteroenta, or the Diversions qfPttrleg {2 parts, 
1786-1806), that witty medley of etymology, 
grammar, metaphysics, and politics, which he com¬ 
menced during an imprisonment In tho King's 
Bench for promoting a subscription for the Ameri¬ 
cans * barbarously murdered at Lexington by the 
king’s soldiers in 1776.’ In 1770 he found himself 
debarred from the bar by his orders s in 1700, and 
again in 1707. stood unsuccessfully for West¬ 
minster; in 1704 was tried for high-treason, but 
acquitted; and in 1801 obtained a Beat for the 
rotten borough of Old Sarum, only, however, to be 
excluded by a special act from the next parliament 
(see Clergy). He died at Wimbledon, his home 
for the laat twenty years, on 18th March 1812, 
bequeathing his property to his natural children. 

Bee the Life by A Btephons (2 vole. 1813), and 
Thorold Rogers’ Historical Gleanings (2d series, 1870). 

Toole. Johjt La whence the most popular 
low-comedian of his day, was born in London on 
12th March 1832. Originally Intended for city life, 
he soon cave up the desk and became an aotoT, 
He first played at Ipswich, then served an appren- 
tlcceJiip in the provinces, making a great reputation 
for himself In Edinbnrgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. 
He made his Arab appearance m London at the 
St James Theatre In 1854, and played after¬ 
wards at the Lyceum with Charles Dillon, at the 
AdelpJii under the management of Benjamin 
Webster, and at the ill-fated Queen’s Theatre in 
Long Aero. In 1874-75 he played iu the United 
States, and in 1800 in Australia, In 1878 ho 
become lessee of the Folly Theatre, which he 
enlarged, changing the name to 'Toole’s Theatre.’ 
See his Reminiscences, chronicled by Joseph Hatton 
(1883). 

Tooley street* & street in Southwark, at the 
foot of London Bridge, derives its name from a 
corruption of St OIayc, a church here, and is famous 
through Canning's story 
of its three tailors who 
began their petition to 
parliament with 1 "VVc, the 
people of England.’ 

Tooinbmlrn (cor- 
vectly, Titngahiiadha). 
an important tributary of 
the Kistnah or Krishna, 
rises in the south-west of 
Mysore, and after a north¬ 
east course of 400 miles 

K the Kistnah 10 miles 
Kariinl. 

Toothache. See 

Teeth, Dentistry. 

Tooth - ornament, 
a form of sculptured en¬ 
richment muoh used in the Early English stylo, 



Topaz, a mineral, ranked by mineralogists 
amongst Gems (q.v.), and the finer varieties of 
which ore much valued both for their lustre and 
the beauty of their colours. It is composed chiefly 
of alumina and silica, the former, in general, more 
than 30 per cent, of the whole, with fluoric acid, 
anil usually a little oxide of iron* It Is found 
generally in primitive rocks, and in many parts 
of the world—Russia, Siberia, Saxony, Australia, 
the United States, Cornwall, Aberdeenshire, the 
Mourne Mountains in Ireland—but those most 
prized by jewellers are generally from BroriL 
Topaz may be colourless, light blue or green, rose- 
pink, orange, or Btraw yellow, in groat variety 
of shades. Its crystals are rhombic prisms, gener¬ 
ally terminated by four-Bided pyramids, but often 
variously bevelled and acuminated. The prisma 
are ilnefy striated. The specific gravity 1 b about 
3*5. Topaz is translucent or almost transparent 
on the edges, and is harder than quartz. It is 
rendered very electric by heat or friction, and by 
this property a topaz may at once bo distinguished 
from a diamond or mby, for which otherwise, when 
cub and Bet, it might readily be mistaken. A 
coarse variety of topaz called Pyrophyaalite occurs 
near Fahlun in Sweden, which is not crystallised; 
when reduced to powder it can be used os emery 
for grinding and polishing. The so-called 'oriental 
topaz’ is a yellow commlnm; tha ‘false topaz’ 
is a yellow variety of vitreous quarts. Topaz 
derives its name from tho Topazion of the ancients, 
which, however, bccihs to have been a totally 
difl’orent mineral, probably chrysolite. 


Too tli Powder. See Teeth, p. 08. 

Too til Ivor ft name for Latkraa sqwmaria, 
one of the Insectivorous Plants (q.v.); as well as 
for Denlaria bnlhifcra, one of the Cruciform (q.v.l 
common in England, also known as 'coral-wort’ 
and 1 tooth* violet’ 


Topo (Gahus cants), a small species of shark 
abundant on tho southern coasts or Britain, more 
Taro towards tho north. Its range extends to 



Tope (Golem canfr). 


Tasmania and California. The namo tope is said 
to be originally Cornish i other local names are 
Mtilefs Dog ancl Penny Dog, Tho flsli attains a 
length of about 6 feet; its colouring is dark gray 
above, white below. Numerous young—a score or 
more— ore horn r lvi[ierotieHy at a birth. In Franco 
and Italy the tope is sometimes eaten either fresh 
or after drying; the liver is also used for oil, Tho 
tope is extremely troublesome to fishermen, robbing 
their lines of the Ash which are attached to them, 
and biting off the books, or, if it happens to be 
itself hooked, often winding the line round its body 
in many coils and with tangled knots. 

Tope (Pali thiipo; Bunak. stilpa, f a mound’), 
a Buddhist tumulns for the preservation of relics, 
of more or loss solid masonry, In which the relics 
were deposited. The oldest topes are spherical; 
others have polygonal bases j ana they were origin¬ 
ally crowned with an umbrella-shaped finis], and 
surrounded by a carved stone vailing with elabor¬ 
ately carved gateway. The chief one of a groat 
group at Sane hi near Dliilsa (q,v.), in Central 
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own engines* A a piety arrangement on the pistol 
prevents the latter exploding the charge by acci¬ 
dent until the torpedo is clear of the ship. The 
speed of the Inter patterns of 14-inch torpedoes is 
20 knots for 500 yards. In action it can be adjusted 
to sink at tlia end of its run in the event of its 
missing its object, and when used for exorcise it is 
adjusted to float, and can then bo picked up and 
used again. For various reasons it is considered 
that the effective range of a Whitehoad torpedo ia 
not more than 400 yard*, and although the toipedo 
is capable of going much farther, it is desirable, 
In order to ensure a fair measure of success, not to 
discharge the torpedo until within that distance of 
the enemy. 

The position which the Whitehead torpedo is 
destined eventually to take in naval warfare is to 
ft grant exton b a matter of speculation. There Jmvo 
been instances in recent wars where it has been 
used with success even with the inferior weapons 
and apparatus then in use. On the other hand, 
torpedoes occasionally toko most erratic courses, 
ana no one can predict with certainty what direc¬ 
tion one will take. Moreover, in consequence of 
the slow speed of a torpedo as compared with a 
projectile, anti also on account of the do licet ion it 
receives on on to ring the water, it is necessary In 
discharging it to toko into consideration tiro speed 
of one's own ship and also the speed and course of 
the enemy; and ns the two latter must necessarily 
he more or less guess-work, an additional element 
of error is introduced. Another objection, the 
imp or tan oe of which can only bo determined In war 
fcimo, is that during the time the torpedo is waiting 
to be discharged the charge is liable to bo detonated 
by an enemy’s shot* the icsults of such an accident 
being obviously of a most disastrous character. 
The torpedo is, however, at present recognised as a 
most important element in naval warfnro, and its 
use must of necessity be continued until war has 
decided definitely in Its favour or otherwise. Re¬ 
cently a vory muoh more powerful typo of White¬ 
head has been introduced, 18 inches in diameter, 
cany Jug charge of about 200 lb. of gun-cotton, 
and having a speed of about 30 knots for 800 yards. 

Tlie Howell torpedo, though only in the experi¬ 
mental stage, gives great promise. In sliapo it is 
similar to the whitehead, and is propelled by screws 
to which motion is imparted by menus of a heavy 
flywheel in the interior of the torpedo which u 
spun up to 10,000 revolutions n minute, before dis- 
ch&rgtng, by means of suitable machinery. This 
wheel, in addition to providing the requisite energy, 
also nets as a gyroscope, the result of which is that 
the torpedo continues to run in the direction of tlio 
line of Hro, and cannot bo deflected from its course, 
The application of tlm gyroscopic principle to tor- 
pcdtiCB is now and ingomous, and its development 
will be watched with interest. Tko charge is 
exploded on contact, 

Tlio Bmman torpedo carries inside it two drums 
on which are wound piano wire which, passing out 
of the rear of the torpedo, is connected with power¬ 
ful engines on shore. On those being started the 
wire is reeled ofT the drums in tho torpedo, the 
motion of the drums being imparted to the screws. 
The faster the wire ta reeled up on above, the faster 
will the tovpodo go ahead. Steering is oflboted by 
ohecking one or other of the wires which actuate 
vertical rudders on the torpedo. Tho charge is 
exploded on contact, and tho range is a nmo or 
more, 

Tim Sims-Edison torpedo consists of a * float * to 
which is suspended the torpedo so that it 1 b about 
o feet below tho surface. The motive power Is 
supplied by an electric motor in tho torpedo worked 
from a generator at the base through an electric 
eabl e which is paid out as tho torpedo ad van oca, 


Tho Lay torpedo is propelled by carbonic acid gas 
contained in the torpedo under pressure, the engines 
being controlled by the operator through an elcctrio 
cable. The charge in both these torpedoes is 
exploded by electricity at will, and the speed in 
each is about 10 or 11 knots for one mite. 

The three Inst torpedoes arc connected to tho 
base from which they start, by means of wires, 
and it would be a matter of vory groat difficulty 
to control these torpedoes, and to direct tlieir 
course so an to atri ko any particular object, if they 
were used from a moving baso. Henco any pro¬ 
posals to use them on board ship have not bo far 
met with muoh favour, and it is unlikely that this 
class of torpedo will over bo used except from forts 
or Axed stations on shore. 

The Outrigger torpedo is used from steam pinnaces, 
And consists of a charge of gun-cotton maced at 
tho end of a polo about 40 feet long, which projects 
over the hows of tho boat, tho charge being about 
10 feet below tho surfaco whon in position, Tho 
boat in making an at took has to bring the charge 
in contact with the bottom of tho ouemy’s ship, 
and it is then exploded by eloctriclty. A no tab Jo 
instance of the success of this method of attack 
occurred during tho American civil war; but under 
present conditions an attack on a modern ship with 
the outrigged torpedo must be regarded os imprac¬ 
ticable except under very exceptional circumstance^ 

Totpedo Boats,—It a largo ship Is to bo attacked 
by a comparatively small boat, the latter, in order 
to have any chance of success, must bo as nearly 
invisible as possible, and must possess a high 
speed. Torpedo boats designed to fulfil these 
requirements vary considerably in slzo, but may 
be broadly divided into two classes—those whlcli 
can be carried on board large ships, and which are 
therefore limited in size and possess small sea¬ 
going powers j and those which can tako tho boa 
And act independently. The two classes are 
similar in construction, being built of the lightest 
steel, low in the water, and with most of the 
available space occupied by the engines and 
apparatus connected with the torpedoes. Tho 
former class are about 00 foot in length,15 knots 
speed, and cany a crow of eight men. The latter 
range from lOo to 150 feet in length, havo a 
nominal speed of from 10 to 22 knots, which in 
practice rarely exceeds 17 to 20 knots, and carry a 
crow of from sixteen to twenty men, with throe to 
five torpedoes, and also a small gun armament. 

There is also an intermediate class of vessel, 
known as torpedo-boat catchers, carrying nil 
armament of machine guns and torpedoes. These 
vcssols are of high spood, and thoir superior size 
and sea-going qualities enable them to maintain 
thoir speed in tho open sea far hotter than a 
torpedo boat, whilst thoir powerful annamont 
would render them formidable opponents oven to 
large ships. 

For tornodo-nots, sec Navy, Vol, VII. p, 421. For 
part of tho hintory of submarine warfare, fioo Sujj- 
Mauink Navigatiox. Sea also Slooman's Torpedoes and 
Toipedo Warfare (1880; 2d od. 1850), 

Tor quay, a watering-place of South Devon, 
occupying n cove on the north side of Tor Bay. 28 
miles S. of Exeter and 220 W8W. of London. Tor 
Abboy was founded hero for Premonstvatonslan 
monks in 1100; and Tor Bay is famous In history 
a& the place where in 1088 William of Orange 
landed at Brixham (q.v.)> and during the war with 
Franco was often used as A naval rendezvous. But 
till the beginning of tho 10th century Torque 
itself wob little more than an assemblage of fisher- 
men's huts. About that time the advantages of 
its climate—which are a peculiarly sheltered posi- 
fcion, an equable temperature (moan 44° in winter, 
6C° in summer), and freedom from fogs—caused it 
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American side—indeed, right under the guns of an 
American fort—for the seat of government, crossed 
Lake Ontario and established Tlie headquarters in 
a tent on a Bite to tlie oast of the present oity. 
In this tent he passed a whole winter Wore a 
government house could bo erooted for Ills nee. 
In 1812 Toronto, oalled York by Governor Simcoo, 
was captured and burned and looted twice In the 
some year by the American army and navy. In 
1834 it was incorporated as a city with its present 
name Toronto. In 1837 it was the Boene of a brief 
and ineffectual rebellion under Lyon Maokensdo 
(q.v.h Since that time its history has been 
purely clvlo, without other interest than that 
attaching to prosperous growth. The growth of 
population has been rapid. In 1793, wheu Gover¬ 
nor Simooe landed, there were only two Indian 
families. In 1834 the population won less than 
10,000, In 1861 it hod increased to 44,621, in 1671 
to 50,092, and in 1881 to 88,410. In 1891, includ¬ 
ing some annexed suburbs, it amounted to 181,220. 



Toronto is very rid). The university of Toronto; 
which wtw burned to the ground In 1890, was a very 
imposing structure, and will When again ereoted 
be worthy of ite noble site and splendid grounds. 
The professorial staff numbers about 21, and the 


21, and the 


number of studonta in attendance averages 400. 
There are also Trinity College (Anglican), Wycliff 
College (Protestant), Knox College!Presbyterian), 
Moomaster Hall (Baptist), 8b Michael's College 
(Catholic), besides the Normal School, Collegiate 
Institute, endless public schools and separate 
(Catholic) schools and convents; atul there'in a 
School of Practical Soienoo. Toronto lms a Public 
Library (1884) which now contains about 40,000 
volumes; the University Library, destroyed in 
tlio Uto of 1800, but gradually gathering up again j 
the Law Library (20,000 volumes): the library of 
the Canadian Institute; ami the Legislature 
Library, whlali lias about 80,000 volumes. Each 
of the colleges has a select library for its own 
purposes. 

The commerce of Toronto has grown with the 
growth of the city. In 1870 tho total Imports 
of the city amounted to $7.126,903; the exports 
were $1,067,268. In 1800 the imports amounted 
to $20,610,797, and the exporta to $2,040,800. 
The lake commerce is also ver^ki^o in lumber, 

entering Toronto In 1800 amounted to 303,671 tons; 
those vessels run only during the season, and con¬ 
nect the city with railway linos east, west, and 
Boutli. Tho Grand Trunk and Canadian Faoiflo 
Railway, which have amalgamated the smaller 
lines, afford overy facility for the business of the 
oommnnity. 

In the year ending 30th Dooember 1600 the total 
receipts from civic taxes amounted to $2,242,051; 
total expenditure on publio and separate schools, 
$947,801; disbursements of all kinds, $1,108,890* 
The net dobonfcnre debt of the city amounts to 
$12,760,608. In 1800 the supply of water amounted 


to 0,240,760,226 gallons; the overage daily con¬ 
sumption was 14,434,722 gallons. 

Torpedo* a genus of cartilaginous fishes of the 
family Torpedimdre, related to the skates and rays. 
They are most remarkable for their oleatrle organs, 
whioli lie on each side of the head (see Elkcthio 
Fishes, with Illustrations). Tho electric shock is 
powerful enough to kill small animals, and speci¬ 
mens 2 or 3 feet wide can by a single discharge 
disable a full-grown man* The genus, which in¬ 
cludes about six Hpccles, is widely distributed over 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans; T. manttorutaand 
two others are common in the Mediterranean, and 
1\ hebetuns roaches tho south coasts of Britain. 

Torpedo* The term toipedo is now used to 
denote a submarine weapon of offence, carrying a 
oh urge of gun-cotton or other explosive, and pos¬ 
sessing powers of locomotion, in distinction to a 
submarine mine (see Mines), which is stationary 
and used for defensive purposes. Torpedoes may 
be divided into two classes: (1) Uncontrollable, 
being those which carry within themselves their 
own motive power, and which after being once 
started are no longer under the control of the 
operator; and (2J (fontivftaWc—i .o, those whoso 
motive power is under tho control of tho operator, 
who can by electricity or other means direct the 
movements of tho torpedo during its run. Of the 
first the best-known examples are the Whitehead 
and the Howell i and of the second the Brennan, 
BlniB-Edisou, and Lay. Of these the most import¬ 
ant is the Whitehead, which dates from about 
1807. 

The general arrangement of this weapon Is shown 
in the figure: it is dig nr-shaped, made of steel 
or bronze, and varying from 12 to 18 inches in 
diamoter, and from 10 to 16 feet 6 inches in length, 
the most common size being 14 inches in diameter 
and 14 feet 6 inches long. The head A is conical 
and contains tho charge of gun-cotton, which in 
the 14-inch torpedo vanes from 32 lb. in the earlier 
patterns to 70 lb. in the later ones. The pistol, P, 


on coming in contact with tho enemy's ship i* 
driven baok on to a small cliargo or fulminate of 
mercury which detonates the gun-cotton. B Is the 
Air-chamber wlilch contains the compressed air for 
driving tho engines. The air is forced into this 
chamber by means of air-pumps to a pressure of 
ninety atmospheres. C is the balance chamber, 
and contains the mechanism by which the depth 
of the torpedo below the surface is regulated 
during its run. The depth of the torpedo can bo 
adjusted before starting to any required amount 
between 0 and 20 feet. In D are the engines 
worked by the compressed air. E is tho huoyaucy 
chamber. F in the tail, consisting of two screws 
placed one in front of the other for propelling the 
torpedo, two small vertical redden* which are ad- 
lasted by experiment to keep tho torpedo running 


are control lea by tno mecnanism in tne balance 
chamber and which keep the torpedo at the depth 
for which it lias been sot, and four 6ns, two hori¬ 
zontal and two vortical, to prevent rolling. 

The torpedo is die charged from a tube either 
above water or below the water-line. In the latter 
cose Bpeoinl arrangements are made. In above- 
water Tubes tho torpedo fits the tube like a pro¬ 
jectile in a gun, and is ejected either by & small 
charge of powder or by compressed air. As the 
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to be 1 ©sorted to by consumptive patients, and it 
Boon acquired a European celebrity, whioli still is 
almost nnrivnllcd. Tuo romantic fulls and valleys 
of Torquay and its environs have bean overspread 
with terraces, villas, and gardens, the luxuriance 
of Its foliage being a delightful feature of this 
1 queen of English watering-places. 1 The scenery 
is os varied ns it is beautunl, the geology of the 
district most interesting j and Kent’s Cavern (q.v.) 
is only a mile distant Tho remains oi the abbey 
inolucle some omits and the 13th-century 1 Spanish 
barn 1 (so called from its having housed somo sur¬ 
vivors from the Armada); and St Michael's Chapelt 
on a hill-top, is thought to have boon connected 
with tho abbey. St John’s Church, by Street, is a 
striking Early English edifice; and other buildings 
are the town-hall (1862), museum (1876), and 
theatre (1880). Torquay is a great yachting 
station] its chief industries are the working up 
of Devonshire marbles and the manufacture of 
terra-cotta. Pop. (1851) 7003 j (1B81) 24,707] 
(1801) 26,694. See J. T. White’s History Tor - 
quay (1878). 

Torque (Lat. torqueo, 'I twist 1 ), a species of 
gold ornament, worn round tho neck or arm, 
which was much in use in ancient times, both 
among Asiatio and north European nations. It 
consisted of a spirally-twisted bar of gold, bent 



Torque, 

round newly into a circle, with the ends free, 
and terminating lu hooks, or sometimes in ser¬ 
pents. These ornaments seem to have formed an 
Important part of the wealth of those wile worn 
them, and of the plunder obtainod by tlio Roman 
conquerors from a Col tic or oriental anny. Numer¬ 
ous examples havo been dug up In Great Britain 
and Ireland, as well as in Prance. 

Torquoiiia<lfl« Thomas de, the drat inquisitor- 
general of Spain, was bom at Valladolid In 1420, 
and died at Avila, Iflth September 1408, lie 
bccaino prior of a Dominican monastery at Segovia, 
aiul succeeded in persuading Ferdinand ana Isa¬ 
bella to crave from the pope the appointment of 
tho ' Holy Office' of the Inquisition (a. v.), Torque- 
nrnda was appointed its head, and began in 1483 
that infamous work which has loft his name a by¬ 
word for pitiless cruelty. He has given a subject 
to Longfellow and to Hugo. 

Torre dcir Anmnifclnta, a thriving town 
of Southern Italy, stands on the south base of 
Mount Vesuvius, 18 miles SB. of Naples by mil. 
A fishery and a coasting trade aro carried on. 
Pop. 20,000.— Torre del Greco, another town at 
the base of Vesuvius, is only 7 miles from Naples 
by rail, and has been vopcatodly destroyed by 
eruptions. Fishing is a great source of occupation, 
ana coral is worked. Pop. 21,688. 

Torrens, Lake, sometimes a brackish lake, at 
others merely a vast salt-marsh, in South Australia. 
It lies 00 miles N. of Spencer's Gulf. Usual length, 
about 130 miles by 20 miles broad. It fa named 
after Sir Ii R Torrens (1814-84), who between 
1841 and 1874 held many important offices in tlw 
colony, and is best known for IiIb Land Titles 
Registration Act. 


Torro VclllCO (Fr, La Tour), a Piedmontese 
village of 2000 inhabitants, 34 miles SW. of Turin 
by roil. It is the headquarters of the Waldonscs 
(q.v.), with a college, and some manufactures of 
cotton-doth and silk. 

Torres Strait llca between the northernmost 
part of Australia and New Guinea. The channel 
u from 80 to 00 miles in width; anil its navigation, 
though practicable, is rendered dangerous ana 
difficult W the innumerable shoals, reefs, and 
Islands with which it is strewn. It was discovered 
In 1006 by Luis Vaez da Tones, a Spanish navi¬ 
gator sent out by the viceroy of Peru. Soe man at 
fev Guinea, and Nature, October 1800, p. 637. 

Torres-Vedras, a town of the Portuguese 
province of Estramadura, 26 miles N. of Lisbon hy 
rail. It is known from those fain one lines of 
defence within which Wellington defended him¬ 
self the winter of 1810-11 against Masstaa, There 
were three such lines of fortification] and the 
area within the lines was about 600 sq. m. Hence 
Wellington issued on that career of slow and hard- 
won vlotovy which ended in tho expulsion of the 
French from the Peninsula. Pop. 4928. 

Torr/ccllf, Evangelista, mathematician and 
philosopher, was born at Piancaldoli in the 
Romagna, 15th Ootolier 1008. He was brought 
up by an uncle who resided at Faenza, and who 
put him under the tuition of the Jesuits. When 
twenty years old he was scut to Rome, and there 
devoted himself to mathenmtical studies. Galileo's 
theories on force and motion engaged his attention, 
and led to his writing a Trait ato del Ho to (about 
1641), and to his being invited by Galileo (1041) 
to visit him] on the old philosopher's death, 
three montlw afterwards, ho was appointed mathe¬ 
matician to tho grand-duko, and professor to the 
Florentine Academy. Hero he resided till his 
death, 25tU October 1647. Hia great discovery 
was the Interpretation of the previously known 
fact that water will ri&o in a suction-pump 
only to the height of about 32 feet—the idea 
that the column of fluid Is sustained by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the open surface of 
fluid (see Bahometeh). The vacuum in tlie baro¬ 
meter is the Torricellian vacuum; and the baro¬ 
meter is sometimes called the Torricellian tubo. 
Torricelli also effected the quadrature of the cycJofd 
—in this ho was anticipated by Roberval—and made 
other mathematical discoveries. To him is due 
tho fundamental principles of Hydromechanics 
(q.v.i Vol. VI. p. 32) j and ho made and greatly 
improved both telescopes and niicioBCopes, 

Torriglano* Pietro (1470-1622), the Floren¬ 
tine sculptor who, according Co Cellini, brake 
Michelangelo’s nose in a quarrel, served as a mcr- 
cenary soldier, and came to England in 1600 to 
oroct the tomb of Henry YIL and his queen, still 
in Westminster. Ha executed other works which 
wore destroyed at the Reformation; and settling 
in Spain, died in tho prisons of the Inquisition. 

Toirriiigtoit, a market-town of North Devon, 
on an eminence sloping to tlie Torridgo* 10 miles 
(by rail 14) SSW. of Barnstaple. A castle (1340) 
has disappeared; and tho church, of which Wolsey 
and John Howe were inenmbonts, wae rebuilt m 
1061, its predecessor having been accidentally 
blown up with 200j)TiBonors, after Hop ton's defeat 
hero by Fairfax, February 16, 1046. Tovrington, 
which waa made a municipal borough by Queen 
Mary, gave tho title of eaw to Monk (q>v.) an d 
in 1080 to Admiral Arthur Herbert (1647-1710), 
of viscount to Admiral George Byng(q,v.J. Gloves 
are manufactured. Pop. (1861) 3308; (1891) 3430, 

Torshok, an ancient town of Russia, In the 
government of Tver, 810 miles SE. of St Petersburg 
By rail. Pop. 14,674. 
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iu possessed by tortoise-shell which very greatly in¬ 
creases its usefulness for bhe ornamental purposes to 
wliloh it is generally applied—i.e. the property of 
being easily softened by a heat equal to boiling 
water, and of retaining any form when cold which 
lias been given to it when heated. Pieces can also 
be welded together by tho presauro of hot irons 
proporly applied. In Britain tho chief use of 


proporly applied, in imtam tno ctuci use or 
tortoise-shell is making combs for tho hair; but 
it is also used for Maying ornamental fumitiiro 
anti various otlier fancy objects. By the French 
cabinet-maker Boule (boo Buhl) it was used most 
effectively in combination with brass as a vonocr 
for rich furniture, and all boulo or f buhl 9 work 
consists of such a veneering combination. In 
India, China, and Japan many articles are made 
of it, showing great skill and taste. 

Tortola. See Virgin Islands. 

Tortona, a town of Northern Italy, on a Binall 
tributary of the Po, by mil 13 miles K of Alessap- 
drio. Pop. 7147. 

Tor tog a* ail old town of Spain, 40 mil as S\V. 
of Tarragona by mil, on an eminence overlooking 
the Ebro, 20 miles from its mouth, with some trade 
and man it fuc tines. Pop. (1687)20,102. 

Tortllgns (Bp., 1 turtles'), Buy, a group of ton 
islets or keys belonging to Florida, at the entrance 
of tho Gulf of Mexico, 120 miles WSW, of Capo 
Sable. They are very low, and partly covered 
with mangrove bushes: on Garden Kay them is a 
lighthouse, and also a fort. 

Torturo has been largely used in many coun¬ 
tries os a judicial instrument for extracting 
evidence from unwilling witnesses, or confessions 
from accused persons, ami iu tho despotisms of tho 
East is ntill bo used ; the callousness of torturers 
and tortured being almost equally remarkable. In 
ancient Athens slaves were regularly examined by 
torture. Under the Roman Republic only slaves 
could lie tortured; under tho Empire torture, 
besides being much used in examining elnvcR, was 
occasion ally inflicted even on freemen, to extract 
evidence of the crime of Uesa majestas, Cicero and 
other enlightened Romans wholly aondomued its u bo. 
Until the 13tli eonfcuiy torturo soems to liavo been 
unknown to the cnrnm law; about that period the 
Roman treason-law began to he adapted to heresy, 
the notions ou which tho Ordeal (q. v.) was based 
contributing bo promote its ubu. Ac a later period 
torture come to l>o largely employed by tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, and it wits only m 1816 that it woh prohibited 
by a papal bull. Its use was universal in the 
witohomft trials, and accounts for tho strange 
uniformity in confessions. 

From the civil law torture bocaino a part of the 
legal system of most European countries. It was 
adopted early, and to a large extent, by the Italian 


town-halls of Nuremberg and RutiBhon. Horrible 
tortures were constantly iniiioted in the lflth and 
17th centuries ; tho 'second degree' included crash¬ 
ing tho thumbs, feet, or head in iron apparatus, 
and tho 1 third degree' burning the sides, arms, 
and finger-nails with lire or red-hot irons and 
pincers. Torture continued to bo practised in 
many of the prisons of Germany when they wore 
visited by Howard in 1770 ; but in Prussia it was 
abolished in 1740-54, and the example of Frederick 
the Groat contributed greatly to its final suppres¬ 
sion. In Hanover it was not formally abolished 
till 1840. The torturing of prisoners was carried 
to a great holglit In the Low Countries under 
Philip II. Savonarola and Galileo are amongst 
fetnons iuou who suffered torture. In Franco it 
was part of the judicial system till 1780, and. in 


Scotland it was still in frequent use after tho 
Restoration, and woe only abolished in 1708. 
Tortnre in its most pitiless form was a characteristic 
feature of the atrocious Tomplar trials In France. 
Amongst enlightened mo n who denounced the 
worthlessness of confessions seen reel by torture 
Bayle, Thoni&slus, Voltaire, and Beccana deserve 
mention. In Naplos torturo was in use in 1800. 

The use of torture seems always to havo boon 
repugnant to tho genius of the law of England s 
though occasionally used by an exorciBO of preroga¬ 
tive, it may be doubted whether it was over recog¬ 
nised as lawful in the* ord inary course of the admin¬ 
istration of justice. It was employed by royal 
warrant in the Templar trials (1310), and we are 
told that till that time it was unknown in 
England. During tho Tudor period the Counoil 
assumed the power of directing torture- warranto 
to tho lieutenant of tho Tower, and other ollicors, 
against stale prisoners, and occasionally also agaliiBt 
persons accused of other serious crimes; and 
similar warrants wore at times issued under the 
sign-manual. Under James 1, and Charles I. 
torture was less resorted to, ami only in state trials* 
lu 1028, in tho cnRG of Felton, the assassin of the 
Duke of Buckingham, tho judges declared the ex¬ 
amination of the accused by torture, for the pur¬ 
pose of discovering his accomplices, to be illegal. 
Torture was iniiioted in England as late ojb 1502, in 
the case of the Jesuit Southwell (q.v.), in 1640 on 
Archer, who took part in an attack on Laud's 

f alaoo, and as late as 1040 on witches. As late as 
800 Sir Thomas Plotou (n.v.) was tried for 
having, or governor of Tobago, permit lad a 
woman to be tortured under old Spanish laws. 
Tortnre is now disused in all countries of Europe, 
and is universally acknowledged to have been a 
most unsatisfactory mode of getting at the truth t 
of ton leading tho innocent, from weakness, to 
plead guilty to crimes they had not committed. 

Tho instruments of judicial torture have been 
various. The most celebrated is the Rack, the 
Boot, and Thumbscrew. More ingenious Instru¬ 
ments were such as tho Scavenger's Daughter 
(rather * Skofllngton's Daughter,' from a lieutenant 
of tho Tower under Henry VIII.), a spiked 
iron frame, which closed its victim in a deadly 
ombraco. The Peine Forte ct Dure (q.v.) was a 
terrible form of torture. From torturo for the 
sake of extracting evidence must be distinguished 
cruel pumailmen to and modes of putting to death 
by lingering tortures—mutilation, breaking on the 
wlicol, burning at the stake, disembowelling, &c. 
(boo Execution ). Notable instances of such wore 
tho tortures iniiioted on tho murderers of James I. 
of Scotland in 1437 ; on Donii one (q.v.), Die would- 
be assassin of Louis XV. in 1757; and ou Joan 
Cains (q.v.) iu 1702. See also Flogging.^Pillohy, 
Stocks. Prison discipline was formerly little short 
of torture, including tho use of bilboes and other 
dreadfully heavy irons; ne also was tho management 
of the insane; and the school punishments of com¬ 
paratively recent times would now bo regarded by 
many as falling under the samo head, Poweirs 
American Siberia (1802) describes a state of things 
in the convlet-cam]vs of the United States down 
till 1875 which may fairly bo regarded as amounting 
to cruel torture—including the stringing of convicts 
up by tholr thumbs. The marvellous collection 
of instruments of torture (including tho 'Iron 
Maiden/ resembling the ‘scavenger's daughter') 
once used with hideous effect, and long on show 
as curiosities in Ntiremberc, was bouglit by Lord 
Shrewsbury, and exhibited in London in 1801. 

See Inquisition, and works oitod j Wit on on a ft ; Boor, 
Rack, Thumbbouisw ; Jatdino, Torture in the Oi'inu Law 
of England (1837); Leohy, nationalism in Europe (1805) ; 
Lea, Superetition and Force ( Phila, 1800 ; now ed. 1878). 
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tiro no although in tui embryonic turtle 

(Trionyx) traces of thorn have been detected. 
The limbs are very typical, and the girdles, which 
are nvor-arohed by the ribs in the course of cl eve) op- 
men t, are woll developed. There is no breastbone, 
and, according to \\\wt authorities there ate no 
clavicles*. The brain of the adult Cnoloiiiaii allows 
a slight curvature, and, ns in all higher vertebrates 
oxcopt snakes, tfioro are twelve cranial nerves, 
two more than occur in amphibians and fishes. 
The heart, ns in other reptiles except crocodiles, 
is anatomically tbieo-chambercd, bub the presence 
of an incomplete partition in the ventricle makos 
it work almost as if it had four oliainhera. The 
food-canal, ureters, and genital tlnote open into a 
common cloaca, to the wall of which in the males 
a ponls is attached, Thu large lungs are fixed 
along the dorsal wall of the thorax. As the body 
is boxed in by hUioUIs which are often quite rigid, 
the contraction and expansion of tho lungs in 
respiration must bo duo partly to their own 
elasticity, partly to tlio movements of the viscera 
with which they are closely connected, nml partly 
to tho changes which result when the animal 
retracts or extends its bead and limbs. At the 



Tortoise (Textudo dephantopnx). 


best tho respiration is sluggish; and, ns this will 
airoct tho whole pitch of tho animal’s life, the 
sluggishness may be regarded o» the price paid for 
tho very strong arum turn 

Tortoises excel most animals in their tenacity nf 
life. They can live for a long time without food \ 
they are very difficult to kilt, and even after the 
brain has boon destroyed life lingers long in the 
body. It is Bald that a headless tortoise 1ms been 
observed to walk 200 yards twenty-four hours after 
decapitation ; ami it is well known that the heart 
removed from the I»ody wifi, if carefully suspended 
in a moist chandler, continue capable of beating 
for two or three days. All CheloulauH are ovi¬ 
parous. The eggs have a firm shell, which, is in 
urnsb cases rigidly calcareous, They are usually 
laid in the sand nr mud, and loft to be hatched by 
tlio warmth of the sun. 

There are two sub-orders of Cholouians—( a ) Athe- 
oftta, in which tho carapace is flexible; and (&) 
Teetudinftta, in which it is rigid. # The Atheaata 
nvo represented by one living species, the Trunk- 
back or Leather Turtle [Spharpis conaeta), the 
largest modem Cholonian, sometimea measuring 
abc foot in length, and somotimes weighing over a 
thousand pounds. It in widely but very Sparsely 
distributer in tropical and temperate seas—in the 
Atlantia, Pacific, and Indian oceans, ami in tho 
Mediterranean. It is said to bo herbivorous. 

Tho Teatudinafca include four families—Clielo* 
nldip, Tesfctidinidffi, CheJydidflo, ami Tziafiyohulift 
Tiio Cholonidro aro strong marine turtles, with 
lUppor-like feet, and broad, partially ossified shields. 
A well-known representative is the Green Turtle 
( CAelone viydas or mridis ), which occurs along the 


Atlantic coast from eoitdiern Brazil to Capo liafc- 
teras. It feeds on the roots of tho sea-gross 
(Zostera). nud attains a very large size (some¬ 
times weighing 850 pounds), and is tho most lin- 
nortanfc or the edible turtles. Both the ilosli and 
the eggs are much esteemed. Notable, also, la the 
HawkVbill Turtle (Carettn or Erelmockclya im* 
bricata }, a ferocious carnivorous form occurring 



Hawk’s-hIU Turtle (CartUu imbricate). 


along the coasts of the Unitotl States, and supply¬ 
ing inort of the commercial * tortoise-shell.* Tho 
flesh is slightly oetcomcd, hut tho eggs are palat¬ 
able. The same is true of the Loggerhead ( Thai - 
assochclys cciouctna or Caouanct caretia), a large 
Atlantic turtle, also carnivorous in liablt. The 
Testudinldro are terrestrial Chclonions, such as the 
Greek Tortoise {Tcxtudo mwcol often brought 
from Mediterranean countries to .Britain, where It 
usually loads a miserable existence ae a pat. 
Notable are the gigantic forms {Testndo elephant- 
0 })U 8 f &Q.), wliioU wero once abundant in the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands and in some islands of tho Indian 
Ocean, hut are now in process of rapid extermina¬ 
tion. The Cliolydidio are Cholmiiana with long 
necks which are not retractile within the carapace. 
Tlie BbmngoBt of these is the bearded Turtle ( Chclys 
matmnata), a carnivorous form once abundant hi 
fresh-water pools in tropical South America. The 
Triouychidno or eoft-shellud turtles, are fresh-water 
forms with depressed bodies, covered with soft skin, 
and webbed yet partly clawed feet. A typical repre¬ 
sentative is Aqndonectc* fa'oz, which Uvea-in tho 
rivers flowing in to the Gulf of Mexico, and is famous 
for its activity, voracity, and fierceness. They 
usually ineosmo rather over a foot in length. Their 
flesh is very palatable. Bee also Terrapin, 

According to another classification, the Testudl- 
natA are divisible into two groups, distinguished 
by tlie maimer in which tho head is retracted. 
In one set—the Cryptodlrans, or hidden-necked 
Chokmians— 1 the head is drown directly within the 
nuiighi of the elicH by the bending of the neck 
in an Sdlke manner in ft vertiml plane.* In the 
othpv—the Tleurodlrans. or side-necked Cholonians 
—« the neck is bent sideways, so that the head, 
when retracted, lies on one side of the front aper¬ 
ture of the shell uear one of tho legs.' 

Tortoise-shell, the largo scales of the cara¬ 
pace or shield of a species of sea-turtle, tlie 
Varctla imbricuta (see above). Tortoise-shell is 
bo called because formerly the order of animals to 
which it lielonga was little known, and all were 
confounded under tho general name of Tortoises. 
A remarkable peculiarity in this spooica la the 
arrangement of tho thirteen plates forming the 
carapace, which, instead of being joined together 
by their edges so as to make apparently one 
piece, are thinned off at their edges, and overlap 
each other like the tiloB of a roof. They vary in 
size according to the part of tlie Bliiold they occupy. 
The larger 01*0 sometimes from a foot to 18 inches 
long, by 0 inches broad; tlie thickness randy exceeds 
the eighth of nil inch. The beautiful mottled 
colour and Bemi-trenspurent character of tills 
material are well known. A tom&tkahle quality 
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condition. Whether or not this lowest step in the 



3/hmV^fl (lSOIh^lie want of Wr M'&nnaii’s hook 
ifl A loan to tlio science of Sociology that will nob 
hooh bo made good. 

TotHn. Bee OoTns, Vol. V, p. 323. 

To flies* ft municipal borough and market- 
town of Devonshire, pleasantly situated on tlio 
slope of a steep hill on fcho right ltfink of the 
Dart, 20 miles SSW. of Exefcor and 24 ENE. 
of Plymouth. Tlio Dart is navigable to this 
point for vessels of 200 tons, and Brut the Trojan 
Is fabled to have landed hero: tho 1 Brutus 
Stone,’ on which ho first sot foot, may bp seen 
in the main street At least, Totnes Is ft place 
of great antiquity, and retains two Gateways, 
remains of tlio walls, a quaint guildhall, a good 
ninny antique houses, and an interesting Terpen- 
diouiAT church {\\W1 ; restored by Scott, lft j Mi 

with a noble reel sandstone tower and a fine stone 
screen. The Nonnan castle of Judhoel de Totnes, 
that erownB the hill-top, is represented uy the 
cironlor shell-keep. There is a Grammar-school 
(1068); and on the ‘Plains,’near the river, stands 
a granite obelisk to the Australian explorer Wills, 
who was a native, an also whs the Hebraist Kernii- 
cott. Incorporated by King Johu, Totnes returned 
two members till 1807. Pop. (1851) 4410 s (1801) 
4010. Sea works by W. Colton {1850) uiid Charles 
Worthy (2 vola Exeter, 188G). 

Tone mis [PJmmpJimtidw), a family of Zygo- 
daetyle Picarian birds, numbering more than lifty 

species, ami in¬ 
habiting tropical 
America Thoy 
were formerly 
placed ueav Uve 
Hombills (Bn- 
ecrotidro), which 
offer several 
points of analogi¬ 
cal resemblance 
to them, and are 
often improperly 
called toucans in 
tlio East; hut 
tlioir nearest 
allies aro now 
known to bo the 
Burbots (Capitu- 
niriro), one of 
which, Tetm- 
gonops rhampha- 
stinwi, strongly 
raBombles a 
toucan in Its 
coloration, &c. 
The toucans are divided into five genera: Pham- 
p/utstos, containing tho typical species, lias tlio bill 
most greatly developed, ami the plumage ntofltly 
black, varied with white, scarlet, and oiinigo \ An- 
dUftnu^ containing the KiU Toucans, inhabiting tin* 
high forests of tlio Andos, and with a generally 
bluish-gray plumage; Plcr<Mlossus t with smaller, 
long-tailed species, clothed in green, scarlet, and 
yellow plumage, anil called Aracjarls * Selcnuiom 
includes thoToucnnotB, which are vory similar; the 
species of tlio lost genus, Attl<neorhamj)hHs 9 are of a 
bright green colour, The legs of the toucan are 
strong, rather short, and with largo scales; the toes 
are arranged in pairs, tlio first and fourth being 
turned backward. Tho form of the hotly is short and 
thick; the tail is rounded or oven, varying in length 
in the different specie* from half the length to 
almost the whole length of the body, and is capable 
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of being tnmed up over tlio body in a reinarkahlo 
manner, which it always is when tlio bird is at 
roost. Tlia neck is short and thick ; the enormous 
bill la at the base of the full width and depth of fcho 
head, and is in somo species moro than half the 
length of tho body. It is arched towards tho tip, 
irregularly toothod along tho margins ^ of tho 
mandibles, and extremely cellular and light, yob 
strong in structure. Tho tongue is very long, 
narrow, and singularly feathered on each sldo, fcho 
processes which give it this feathered appearance 
possibly adding to its sensibility as an organ of 
taste. When a toucan takes food between tho points 
of the mandibles, tho tongue is immediately appilorl 
to it, a* if to tost or enjoy it, and afterwards it is 
tossed into tho throat biy a sudden throwinc bnok 
of the head. Toucans may almost lie described as 
omnivorous; they oat fruits with avidity, hut thoy 
also seize and devour small birds. Their powerfnl 
hill enables them to kill a small bird by a single 
snneezo. Thoy make a ourioiiB clattering nofso 
with their great mandibles, and ntao emit at Uvnea 
a harsh cry, some times resembling tho worcUwWHO, 
whence their nanio. Thoy live dually in tho depths 
of tho South American forento, In small ilocks, and 
lay two white eggs in tho holes of trees. They avo 
easily tamed, and bear cold climates well. In 
captivity they readily oat vice, bread, potatoes, 
eggs, and many other kinds of food. _ They aro 
remarkable amongst birds for regurgitation of fond, 
in order to a kind of mastication in tho great hill, 
Analogous to rumination in quadrupeds. The 
colours of tho hill are, in most of the Hpeoies, very 
, brilliant during life, but disappear from stuffed 
| specimens in imiRoums. The largest species, as 
1 Phamphastos Toco , are about two foot In length] 
tlio It, Ariel is tho commonest spades. See 
Gould's Monograph (2d ad. Lond. 1854). 

Touch» the tactile sense, the leant specialised 
of the wmeft. The eenK^ovgan* of U\o variowa 
groups of animals are dismissed in tho articles on 
tho various groups. In the nervous system of man 
the organs or touch are (1) central end-organs (see 
Bn ain) ; (2) conducting licrvo-fihros (seo Nunvoufl 
1 System) ; and peripheral end-organs, Norvos end 
in tho skin in two ways. In the simplest mode of 
termination they form a plexus in tho dormis, pass 
outwards from this, lose thoir medulla, divide into 
Abrils, and are lost to viow in or between the cells 
of the epidermis. Nerves end in this way in all 
parts of thq skin, hut the relative number of such 
terminations in diAaront parts of tho skin cannot 
ho determined Ly present methods of research] 
they may bo Grimly seen in the cornea. In tho 
more complex mode of termination tho nerves, 
retaining thoir medulla, end In Urn dermis in 
special structures of modified neurilemma and 
othor col hilar elements. These endings are of 
three sorts, (a) The end bulbs are round lmdlcs 
30 fi to 100 p in diameter (p is the diameter of 
a red blood-corpuscle and of limited distribution, 
found in the conjunctiva, iho lips, also in mucous 
membranes—o.g, on tho toiiguo, the palate and 
el bow hero, and, slightly modified, in the sensitive 
parto of the genital organs; (ft) Touch corpiwefat 
are oval bodioH GO fi to 100 p in long diameter, also 
of limited distribution, but most mi morons in tlio 
napillio of the dermis of tho palmar surface of tlio 
hand, less numoroiiH in the nipple of the breast, 
very acavco oil under surface of the forearm, absent 
from the greater part of fcho surface of tho body. It 
is estimated that on tlio tip of tho foioAniror there 
are 100 touch corpuscles for two square lmfllinottm 
(a) Paoinian corpuscles are larger bodies, 1 milli¬ 
metre and more in length, like end bulbs, found in 
the subcutaneous tissue. There are about 000 in 
the under snriucfe of each hand, and a tott may occur 
m tlio back of tlio hand ; they are numerous at tlio 
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Torn Dll tu a J r o niI g Christian Hindu girl of ex- 
traoitMnarily precocious ctii ins, waa bora in Calcutta, 
March 4,18B0, studied French and English litera¬ 
ture with avidity, spent the years 1800-78 in England 
and Franco, and at eighteen published a critical 
essay of stivui^o maturity on Leconte do Lisle, with 
translations into English verse. She next gave 
herself to Sanskrit, and translated several portions 
of tlio Vishnttpurantt into English blank verse. 
In 1878 she published A Sheaf gleaned in French 
Fields (2d od, Loud., with Memoir by her father, 
1880k Loin# English translations of about two 
hundred French poems. Next year she diocl, 
August #0, 1877. A romance which she liod 
written in French, Le Journal tie Mettle. d'Arocvs, 
was published at Paris in 1870, with a study by 
Mdlle. Clarisse Bader. Finally her Ancient Ballads 
and Legends of Hindustan was published at London 
in 188^, with a Memoir by E. w. Gesso. 

Tonila* See Ykast. 

Tovy (Irish toiridhe, 'a pursuer'), a name first 
given to certain bunds of outlaws, half robber, half 
insurgent, who professed the Honrnn Catholic faith, 
and Immsscd the English in Ireland. It is used in 
this sense in Gay ton's Pleasant Notes vpon Don 
Quixot (165-4), the Irish State Papers (1050), and 
ft, Burney’s Kcrdiston DOron (1060)’—' Wilful 
peasants . . . degenerate Into torees and moss- 
troopers, 1 About 1079, the time of the Popish 
Plot, it began to bo applied as a torm of reproach 
to the Cavalier or Court party, as supposed 
abettors of that trumped-up conspiracy. Olivor 
Hey wood's Diaries (od. by J. H. Turner, 1881) 
refer, under the date 24th October 1081, to 'the 
Banters calling themselves Ton's ... an Irish 
title for outlawed persons,' which shows that the 
nickname was soon adopted by one of the two 
groat political parties in Groat Britain—the ad¬ 
herents, namely, of tlio ancient constitution of 
England without change, supporters of rogaj, 

.rlii * 


ecclesiastical, and aristocratic authority* 'their 
prejudice,’ said Dr Johnson, f is for Establishment, 
while that of the 'Whigs is for Innovation.' As 
Whig (q.v.) has been largely superseded hv Liberal, 
so, since 1880, has Tory been by Conservative (q. v.). 
Since 1880 it 1ms a good deal revived, in the sense 
frequently of a non-conservative Conservative, 
ftee Eobbol's History of Toryism fnm Pitt to Beatom- 
field (1880); and Stfindiak O’Grfldy'a Toryism and the 
Tory Dtmoo'acy (1880). 


Tory Island* a Bin all Island. 24 miles long, 0 
miles off the north-west coast of Donegal, with ft 
lighthouse, and a signal station (1800) connected 
by telegraph with Londonderry. 

Totem, a natural object, not an Individual, but 
one of a class, taken by a tribe, a family, or a 
Biugle person, and treated with superstitious 
respect ns an outward symbol of an exiting inti¬ 
mate unseen relation. The Algonquin word is 
otcni, which must always be preceded by the per¬ 
sonal article, as htt-oiem = the family-mark, mnd- 
oiem =» my family-mark. Other dialects have 
different names, as the Iroquois ohiant* Tho wide 
distribution of Totomisin among the nations of the 
Old World, civilised as well as savago, and Its 
significance ns at once a voile ions and a social 
system, was first pointed out by Mr J. F. M'Lonnou 
in the article TotkmibM in tlio first edition of this 
w ork (1808) and in a series of articles in the Fort* 
J?su. (Oot. and Nov. 1809 and Feb. 1870) i the 
richest col]notion of data yet made is Mr J. G> 
Frazer's Totemism (Bdiiu 1887). 

The totem is considered as helpful to the man, 
who in his turn attains from killing it if an 
animal, or eating it if a plant, and who often aastinl- 
lutes himself to it by wearing its skin or the like, or 
tattooing its pioture on his body, The whole mem¬ 


bers of the clan who have a totem in common count 
themselves of one blood, atul claim the totem as 
their common ancestor. The restriction upon 
killing arid eating it is absolute, and sometimes 
men are tabooed from touching or even looking 
at it under pain of death or expulsion from 
the tribe. Elaborate ceremonies connected with 
birth, marriage, and death point more closely to 
the identification of tlio mail and the totem, and 
Such ceremonies ns those of tlio Australians at 
puberty are intended to initiate the youth into 
the restrictions that must bo observed in sexual 
commerce. In Australia also we find special sox- 
totems, which it is forbid don tlie opposite sex to 
kill; and among the North American Indians 
special personal totems— mtmiious —which are 
usually revealed after the exhaustion of the long 
fast at puberty. Totcmism thus forms tlio foun¬ 
dation of a vast social system of alternate obliga¬ 
tion and restriction. It governs marriage and all 
soxual relations, for a man may not touch a woman 
of the same totem as himself. Sometimes the pro¬ 
hibition only extends to a man's own totem clan, 
but more frequently it includes several clans, in 
none of which is it allowed to marry. Such an 
exogomouB group of clans within tlie tribe is a 
phratry, which was no doubt originally itself a. 
totem elan that had since undergone subdivision. 
In Australia we find not infrequently a tribe 
divided into two phratricH, each including a num- 
bor of totem elans; sometimes sub-phratnea again 
come between the phratries and tlio clans, still 
further by vexations restrictions curtailing the 
liberty of marriage. But tlie allowable range of 
kinship may stretch over a thousand miles, and the 
native by no moans needs spoken language to dis¬ 
cover tho women with whom he may Imre com¬ 
merce, lor the totem marks upon their bodies give 
him the plain Indication of duty. For the signifi¬ 
cance of Totomlsm in rudimentary religion, see 
Ancestors (Wonsmj* op) and Animals OVon- 
biiip of) ; and for its Importance on the social side, 
in laws of descent, whether through the male or 
female lino, and in marriage* see Family and 
MMinUGE. 

Mr J. F, M'Lonnnn, in his Inquiry into the origin 
of Exogamy, concluded that Jfc was based on on 
antecedent nystom of Totemlsm, evidence of which 
was generally found in all nule societies acknow¬ 
ledging kinship through women only, the same as¬ 
sociation lining found almost as generally in those 
nule societies which know kinship through mates, 
while the worship of plants and animals In more 
advanced societies acknowledging kinship through, 
males was lineally descended from Totem ism. Mr 
Donald McLennan (preface to The Patriarchal 
Theory , 1886) tolls us that Ids brother had come to 
abandon his original tiicotr as to the origin of 
Totomism, and that, in tlie final constructive work 
to have been completed had lie lived, lite aim 
was to have boon rather to show its prevalence, 
to establish some leading points in Its history, 
to exhibit It In connection with kinship and with 
Exogamy, and to umko out it ft connection with 
worship. Ho tolls us, further, that the general 
conclusion appeared to his brother to be that it was 
possible to demonstrate that, Tote mi sm preceding 
Exogamy, the latter must have arisen in societies 
acknowledging no kinship save through women ; 
t) lat a)]. other mete bearing on rude society may be 
interpreted as evidence of a gradual progress from 
the condition of whioh Totemism and female kin¬ 
ship are tlio mark j and that thus it was possible 
to exhibit the htotory of human society aa that of 
an evolution moving with very various rapidity 
among different populations, but always beginning 
with a condition in which the idea of incest dm 
not exist, and always tending upwards from that 
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structure that it is impossible to class it along 
with any other family. It Is one of those survivors 



Toaraoo (Opiathocomu* or hiatus), 

which tell us of extinct groups, of whose post exist¬ 
ence we should otherwise, perhaps, remain for ever 


the reptilian olmrootor of the head of the unbatched 
cliiok. It lives in flocks on the lower trees and 
bushes bordering streams and lagoons, and feeds 
on various wild fruits, U never seen on the ground, 
and is nowhere domestioated. Its flesh 1 b uneat¬ 
able owing to its unpleasant odour. 

Sea Bates, The Naturalist on the Amasaw ; Huxley, 
Proocedinffa of the Zoological Society (1808): Garred, 
Pvoc&dbwa of the Zoological Society (18701 ; Quokh, In 
the His (1800). Tlio name is also given to same of 
the quite illfforent Finn tain-eaters (q.V.) of Africa. 

ToiirftiiiC, one of the old provinces of France, 
of which the capital was Toura (q.v,), and which 
coincided with the department of Indre-ot-Lolro 
and a part of Vionno. See Old Tottraine , by T. A, 
Cook (1802), and La Touraine, by Robtda (1802). 

Tourcoiuff, a frontier town of France, dept, 
of Nonl, 10 mileB NE. of Lille by mil, has manu¬ 
factures of cotton, wool, linen, and silk goods, 
soap, beet-sugar, and machinery. Pop. (1881) 
80,268; (1801)05,477, 

Tourmaline* a mineral which has a very com* 
pjex and Bomowhat variable chemical composition. 
The chief constituents are silica and alumina in 
nearly equal proportions, and forming about three- 
fourths of the whole. The remainder consists of 
bornctc acid, ferrous oxide, manganous oxido, 
magnesia, lime, soda, potash, and libhia, which are 
nob all present, however, in any specimen. Tour¬ 
maline lias ft hardness ^ 7 to 7*5, and is thns 
harder than quartz, but not so ham as topaz. Its 
epecifio gravity is 264 to 3-3. It orystalllsea in 
rhomboli cm 1ml forms, which arc unnally liemihcdrat. 
the prisms being often triangular or six-sided, ana 
variously acuminated. Tho mineral has a vitreous 
Instrc, and varies from transparent to opaques. 
The most common colours are black, brownish 
black, and bluish black; blue, green, and rod 
varieties also occur; bub white or colourless kinds 
are rare. Bed tourmaline is known as rubellito ; 
pale blue or biuisli blaok as indieollite ; Berlin-blue 
and transparent as Brazilunisupphxve (in jewellery) j 
green and transparent ns Brazilian emerald, chrm- 
oljtey or peridot of Brazil; honey-yellow ns peridot 
of Ceylon ; colourless as aohmte ; black na schorl. 
Tourmaline occurs frequently in drusy cavities in 
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granite, and also as an aeacssory mineral in gmmto, 
gneiss, and many crystalline schists, as also in 
certain granular dolomites and crystal lino lime¬ 
stones associated with schists and phitonio rocks. 
Not infrequently it occurs along with various 
precious Btones m the sands and alluvia dcrlvod 
from tho disintegration of plutoiiio rocks and orys- 
talllno schists, an in Covlon, Siberia, and Brazil. 
Various kinds are found in the Shan districts of 
Burma. The finest tourmalines are much valued by 
jewellers, bub aro comparatively rare. Tho black 
variety, schorl, is common in many of tho granites 
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To nr it mil cut* a military Bpovfc of the middle 
ages, in which combatants engaged one another 
with tho object of exhibiting their courage, prowess, 
and skill in the use of ahum. Spectacles of this 
kind seem first to have become common in France, 
whence tho usage spread to Gormany and Eng¬ 
land, and of tor wauls to tho south of Europo. A 
tournament was usually held on tho invitation of 
somo prince, who sent a king-of-arms or horald 
through his own dominions and to foreign courts. 
The intending combatants hungup their armorial 
shields on the trees, tents, and pavilions round tho 
arena for Inspection, to show that fclioy wore worthy 
candidates for the honour of cniitondlng in tho lists 
in respect of noble birth, military prowess, ami 
iinsi>otted character. Tho combat took placo on 
horseback, or at least was always begun on 
horseback, though tho comhatauts wlio had been 
dismounted frequently continued it on foot, Tho 
usual arms 'wore blunted lances or swords j but the 
ordinary anno of warfare, called arms d oittrtmcc , 
were somo times used by cavaliers who wore 
ambitious of spec ial d istin ction. Tournaments wore 
the subject of minute regulations, which in somo 
degree diminished tholr dangar. Tho prizo was 
bestowed by the lady of tho tournament on tho 
knight to whom it had been ad judged, lia reverently 
approaching her, and saluting her and her two 
attendants. The period when toumamonts wore 
most in vogue comprised tho 12bh, 13th, and 14th 
centuries; and tha placo where the most aolobmtud 
English toumamonts were bold was tho tiltyard 
near St James’s, Smith field, London. Tho church 
at first discountenanced tournaments, some of its 
decrees prohibiting persons from engaging In thorn 
under pain of excommunication, and dutiying Chris¬ 
tian burial to a combatant who lost his life in 
one. The church seems, however, to liavo looked 
with more favour on those combats after tho middle 
of tho 13th century, During tho llltli and 10th 
coutnries toumamonts continued to lio hold j and 
no better conception of a tournament enn ho gained 
than from the account of tho conduit at Stirling 
In 1448 betwoon tho knight-errant Jacques do 
Lalain and tho Mnstor of Douglas (Hume brown’s 
Early 2'mvellera in Scotland, 1801). But by 1500 
the nlLcrntlon in the social life and warfare of 
Europe had changed their character, and they are 
rather to bo regarded as state pageants Ilian as real 
combats. The death of Ilonry IL of Franco, in 
1550, consequent on a lance piercing his oyo at a 
tournament, led to their general abandonment, both 
In Franco and elsewhere, and there liavo boon fow 
attempts to revive them ovon ns more spectacles. 
The progress of firearms helped also to put them 
out of fashion; but tournaments still took place in 
tho reign of James I,, and at tho lingua in 1033 
tho Prlnoo of Orango hold a 1 puamigo of arum,’ in 
which Frlnco Rupert ‘carried away the pal me. 1 
A magnificent entertainment consisting of a repre¬ 
sentation or imitation of tho old tournainont was 
given at Egllnton Castle in August 1880, by tho 
tllirtoontli Earl of Eglinton: Lady Seymour was 
the Queen of Beauty, and many of tho visitors 
enacted the part of ancient knights \ among thorn 
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joints, nvc found also on Homo periosteal nerves, 
ami oil tho sympathetic nerves of the abdomen. 
From their distribution it is evident that tlioy may 
or may not bo essonliai to cutaneous sensibility. 

1 ndeoil it seems that the touch corpuscles also aVo 
not essential to touoh, for they are completely 
absent in certain parts of the body—-o.g, the cornea 
—which are yet sensitive to pressure. Further, if 
those points of skin which are found by experi¬ 
ment to be peoullnrly sensitive arc cut out and 
examined, Hpeoiul nerve omllngn are not always to 
bo found. Still the fact that as a goncral rulo 
such endings are most frequent in areas of great 
sensibility compels tho belief that they havo some 
relation to that Bonsibillty. The varying degrees 
of sensibility in tho touch-organs are described at 
Sensation, whovo also reasons are givon for hold¬ 
ing that the muscular sense is distinct from tho 
toetilo Rouse (see also Skin, and Tastk). Tho 
functions of touch as n means of porcoptlou is 
dealt with at PSYCHOLOGY.—Touching for fcho 
king's evil is discussed at Schofui.a. 

Touch-imp cr. Soo Niter. 

Touch-stone, a Imnt black stone, occasionally 
used in assaying, Tho original kind was a peculiar 
bituminous qnnrfcz or ilinty slate obtained from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, and honoc known as Lydian 
Stono; but black basalt may bo employed. The 
proocsB is explained at Assaying, Vo). I, p. 607. 

ToUCh-WOOd in tho wood of willows and soma 
other trees softened by decay; Amadou (q.v.) Is 
also no called. It is used os timlor, from the 
readiness with which a spark Ignites it. 

Toul, a fortified town in tho French department 
of Meurthc-cfc-Mnsollc, on tho Mosollu, 20 miles W. 1 
of Nancy by rail. It 1ms a former cathedral (006- 
MOO), whose west front, with towers 246 feet high, 
is reckoned one of the ihiost in France, an 18th- 
century hfitol-de-villa, and manufactures of lacc, 
hats. &<u Tho Tuttum Lounonmt of the Romans, 
Toni mainfruitod a HmiMndenandonce till W48; on 
23d Soptcmbor 1870 mirreiulcred to tho Gormans 
aftor an eight honra* bombardmonfc; ami since 1871 
)ms boon strongly forfciflod wltli a conlou of forte. 
Pop, (1872) 0504; (1801) 11,728, Bee works by 
Tlaery (1841) and Dnulnoy (1887). 

TpViloils a seaport and naval arsenal of France, 
in tho department of Var, stands on tho shore of the 
Mediterranean, 42 miles E8E. of Marseilles and 604 
SBE, of Pari*. It lies at tho head of a deep double 
bay, and vises towards tho north in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Tho port is divided into two parte, 
the old and the now—tho former, cm tho eewt, 
appropriated to merchant shipping, and tho latter, 
on the west, surrounded by tho dockyard, slips, 
arsenal, cannon-foundry, &c. Tho dockyard covers 
240 acres; and belonging to tho arsenal, which is 
porhape the AneBt in Franco, aro tho snilynrd, 
armoury, museum, &o* Tho fortifications were 
greatly ox tended aftor the conquest of Algeria 
(1830), Toulon becoming tho chief port of com¬ 
munication with Africa; ami important works of 
defence have boon added slnao 1880. A cathedral, 
founded in 1000, tho hdtcl-do-vlllo, and a large 
theatre are the chief buildings. Tho climate is dry 
anil bracing | bub the older portions of tho town are 
still unsanitary, and it sullorod much from cholera 
in J 884, Pop; (1872) 00,808 1 (189l) 74.144, Tho 
Greek Telonwn and Roman Telo marlins, Toulon 
suffered much from tho Saracens, and first rose into 
importance as a naval stronghold towards the close 
of tho 10th century, Tho English wore defeated 
off here by tho united fleets of France and Spain, 
11th February 1744 j and in 1708 Toulon was 
occupied for four montliB by tho English (under 
Hood) and tho Spaniards, who, however, were 
forced to evacuate the place after being florooly 


ns the first groat achievement of Napoleon (q.v,). 
Sue Lambert b Hutoirc de Toulon (1880 et seq.). 

Toulouse* an important city in the south of 
Franco, the capital anciently or Languedoc, and 
now of the department of Han to-Garonne, 100 miles 
BE. of Bordeaux and 460 S. by W. of Paris. It is 
situated in a broad and pleasant plain, on the right 
bank of the river Gnronno, with tho Canal du Midi 
sweeping round its eastern aiul northern sitlos. 
Tho GAronno is mossed Jmre by a beautiful brklgo 
(1548-1629), nearly 300 yards long, which connects 
Toulouse with the suburb of fit Cypricn. The city, 
wltli the exception iff the southern faubourg, is nob 
particularly handsome (though the bvoncl quays I 
have rather an imposing appearance), nor has lb 
many fine public buildings, Ono may note, how¬ 
ever, the cathedral, containing the tombs of the 
Counts of Toulouse; the Capitole> or town-hall 
(1760); the olmrdi of St Semin (Ilfch to Jfilh 
century)j and tho Musfo, with Its interesting 
collection of antiquities forming an alnioet unin¬ 
terrupted chain in the Jiistoiy of art, from tlio 
Gallo-Roman to tho Renaissance period. Toulouse 
if* the scab of an archbishop, 1ms n university 
academy, an academy of * floral games’ [Sorim rics 
Jcuos Floraux), claiming to date from a trouba¬ 
dours' contest in 1328, aoadomiea of arte, sciences, 
antiquities, &o,, schools of law, medicine, and 
artillery, an observatory, bo tonic garden, and a 
public library of 60.000 volumes. Toulouse niaiiii- 
facbuYCB woollens, silks, leather, cannon, steam* 
engines, tobacco, brandy, &a., and carries on a 
great trade with Spain. Its liver and truffle pics 
aro celebrated throughout tho south of Franco. 
Pop. (1872) 114.025; (1801) 130,202. 

Tolom was, in Cmsar’s time, a city within the 
limits of the Roman jwouWa, and had 1>eeii 
originally the capital of the Volcro Teolosages, a 
Gallic tribe noted for its wealth and consequence* 
Under the empire its importance continued. 
Ausonius describes it ns surrounded bv a brick 
wall of grenb circuit, and so populous that It had 
founded four colonics. In 412 a.d. the Visigoths 
made It the capital of their kingdom (boo Goths) j 
and after the time of Charlemagne it was under 
the sway of counts, who made t hoi ns elves inde¬ 
pendent aixmfc 020, but In 1271 tho ‘caunfy of 
Toulouse * was reunited to the crown of Franco by 
Philippe h Ilardi . Its literary cclohrity reaches 
ns far back as the Roman empire. An h on ms speaks 
of tho toga doda of 1 F&lladinn 1 Tolosa, and the 
favourite doltics of tho city were Jupiter, Minorva, 
and Apollo. At a neighbouring villngo a multitude 
of oinorary urns, statuettes, Phoenician, Coltibovian. 
Gallic, Greek, and Roman medals, fragments of 


discovered. Early in the middle ages, under the 
Counts of Toulouse, it became a seat of Provencal 
poetry, and it Bn fibred terribly in Simon do Mont- 
fort’s pitiless papal cnifladc against tbo Aibigenses 
(q.v.). Tlio parliament of Ton I on so had a great 
reputation, bnt unhappily it is likely to be Irest re¬ 
membered by ono of its most Iniquitous decisions, 
that delivered In tho case of tho Cains (q.v.) family. 
In tho battle of Toulouse (lOfcli April' 1814) the 
French under Soult were defeated by Wellington. 
Cnjaclns was born, and Fermat died, at Toulouse, 
The floods of 1865 and 1875 were specially disastrous, 

See works by AldOgulor (1838) end J-ourdah (1877), 
and Toulouse j ffiato(rc % Ai , chfologie i (to, (1887). 

TouiUMIgll, a town of Banna, on the Blttang 
River, 170 miles NE. of Rangoon by rail, and 
capital of a district of Tcuassorim. Pop. 17,119. 

ToilYQCO {Opiathocomu* crialatua) % called also' 
Houtzin, Cigana, Gypsy, and several other names.' 
a bird about the size Of a pheasant, found in 
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residence of Louis XI. (see Quentin. Diu-ioard). 
Tiiers are some U'elLj>rwon.'eiI niuncnfc ijpnBe*» * n * 
eluding that of the exocmtioner Tristan 1 Henuito. 


for which Touraiue to famous, lucre are »“« 
statue* of Deseavtos end Kaholoie. lonra lint 
a brisk trade, nwnnfaetnres woollens and wiic, 
does much printing &o., end is famonu fot 
its plums find similar confections. Pop. (1872) 
43,888; (1801) 60,335, The Homan Omw* 
dunum, Tours was both earlier nnd later cnmwLl 
of the Turones (whence tho modem name). Near 
it Charles Martel (q.v., Vot III. p. 115) won 
the great victory that saved northern Europe from 
the Saracens, Meetings of the Statcs-genoral and 
councils repeatedly took place here. The great 
silk manufactures of Tours, established in tho loth 
century, were destroyed by tho He vocation of tho 
Edict of Nantes (1086), which drove into exile 
nearly half of the most industrious inhabitants of 
the place. During the Franco-German war Tours i 
was the seat of government from tlie time the | 
Germans dosed round Paris till (2lst Septemberj 
they in like manner dosed round and then occupied 
Tours. St Martin mid Gregory of Tours nave 
separate articles. There mo works on the city 
by Giraudet (1874) and Grandnmison (1870). 

Tourville, Anne IIilauion be Cotbntin, 
Count de, was born at the chateau 'XonrviUc, 
near Contances, 24th November 1042. Entering 
the French navy, he became, though of delicate 
health, almost immediately conspicuous for bravery 
and enterprise; and fils early services in warn 
against tlie Turks and Algerines established his 
reputation. In 1077 ho fought against tho com. 
bined fleets of Spain and Holland. In the war 
which broke out after the English revolution of 
1088, between Franca on the one part and Eng- 
Jfifid and Holland on tho other, Taurrilie urts 

f mt at the head of the French navy. In June 
090 lie entered the English Channel with a 
powerful fleet, and inflicted a disastrous and igno¬ 
minious defeat on the united English and Dutch 
armament near Boachy Hoad. Tourville ranged 
the Channel unopposed; and on 22d July his fleet 
cast anchor in Torbay. In 1893. LoiiIb Xlv. having 
resolved to invade England on behalf of James II., 
an immense fleet was assembled at Brest under 
Tourville in order to protect the descent. On the 
16th May of this year the French licet, was descried 
from the cliffs of Portland, and on the following 
morning the English and Dutch force Btood out to 
give battle. From the morning of tho 19bh to the 
afternoon of the 24fch raged one of the greatest 
naval battles of modem times, that of Cape La 
Hogue (ace Tactics, Naval, p. 44). It ended 
in the complete defeat of the French, sixteen 
of their men-of-war being utterly destroyed. In 
spite of this disaster Tourvillo was graciously 
received at Versailles, os having maintained 
the honour of his country, and was mode a 
Marshal of France. Sailing from Brest harixwr in 
the spring of this year, bo attacked nn English 
merchant fleet under inadequate convoy, and sue- 
ceeded in inflicting a damage on English traders 
estimated at some millions sterling. Sir George 
Hooke, who commanded tlie convoy, had some 
difficulty in saving bis own squadron from destruc¬ 
tion. This was the lost exploit of the great French 
admiral; ho died at Paris, 28tli May 1701. 

TI 10 M&moirtB pul ill shod in his name (1758) were not 
gonutne. See Maoaulay , s History ; and Dokrbrc, ZW- 
viUt et Jtk Marine de son Tempt (1889). 

Toussfflnt 1’OllVcrtlirc (a surname added 
for hia bravery in emoo making a breach lu the 
ranks of tho enemy), one of tlie llboiutora of Hayti, 
was horn a slave in 1743, joined tlie negro in¬ 
surgents In 1791, and at length in 1706, for his 


townshend 

Horvioes against tho Spaniards, was made hy tho 
French Convention general of brigade, in 1707 
general of division, and a Uttlo later chief of tho 
army of San Domingo. Soon after ho cloared tho 
British and Spaniards entirely out of the island, 
quickly restored order and prosperity, and about 
1800 began to aim at independence of France. 
Bonaparte having, after tho peuco of Amiens, pro¬ 
claimed tho re*<wtablfshmenti of slavery in San 
Domingo. Touwwrin* declined to obey, whereupon 
Geneva! Lo Cloro was sent with a strong fleet to 
compel him. The liberator soon submitted, but 
was treacherously arrested, sent to Franoo, and 
flung into a damp, dark dungeon at Fort do .Toiix, 
near Bcsaucon, whom ho sank after ton months. 
April 27, 1803. Soo Ida own Mtmoiwn (1863), and 
Lives, also in French, by Rftint-Hdmy (I860), 
Gingnon-Lftcosto (1877), and Schudoher (1880). 

Tow, the coarse or broken part of flax or hemp 
separated by Iteokling, Hoe Lin KN. 

I Tower* Soo Campanile, Spiiu?, and tho 

I articles on the varioim styles of areliiteolurc. 

TOWCP llainlcts, originally certain iiariuheH, 
hamlets, ami liberties without tho jurlsdietlrm of 
the city of London, and once within that of tho 
lieutenant of tho Tower; now a ‘parliamentary 
borough * or division of London, lying to tho east 
of tho City and Finsbury. Till 1886 it sent two 
mom hors to parliament; since then it falls into 
seven electoral districts, each of which returns 
one member. Tho divislona are those of Whito- 
chapel, Bfc Goorgo's-in-tho-East, Llmohoiwo, Milo- 
En<U Stopnoy, flow and Bromley, and Poplar (soo 
London, p. 703). 

Tower of Loudon, Soo London, p. 792 , 

Town-council, the governing 1*mly of a muni¬ 
cipality. See Borough ; also Alderman, Bailih, 
City, mayor, Mvmon'AhWY, PitwoKi 
T<mnsli<m<1 f Charles, Vmcount Town- 
biiend, statesman, was Imm in 1074, of a very 
old family, at liaynhain in Norfolk. His father, 
Horatio. had bqon a prominent Presbyterian, but, 
having been one of tho moat, forward in restoring 
tlie monarchy, wan by diaries II. made Baren in 
1001, and Viscount in 1082. IIo died in 1087, 
when diaries was only eleven yearn old. Iio, 
when of ago to take his scat in tho Upper 
House, entered public life as a Tory, lmb norm 
afterwards became ft disciple of Lord Homers, and 
coni Icily oo-opemtofl with tho Whigs, IIo was 
named by tlie Godolphin administration ono of tho 
coimnissionera for arranging the Union with 
Scotland; wiib ioint-ploinpotontiaiy with Marl- 
boTongh at tho Haguei and negotiated with tho 
Status-general the Barrier Treaty, which pledged 
the States-genoral to tho Hanoverian succession, 
and England to procure tho Spanish Low Conn trios 
for tho United Provinces, ftfl a hauler against 
France. Dismissed from Ills places in 1712. on 
tho formation of the Harley ministry. Townslioml 
maintained a close correspondence with tho court 
of Hanover, and obtained tho entire confidence of 
George I., who, while still at the Hague, on hia 
wav to his new kingdom, made him Secretary 
of State. With Stanhope ho formed a ministry 
entirely Whig, in which Walpole, hie brother-in- 
law, soon became Cluiucollor of tho Exchequer. 
The principal act of tho government was tho 
passing of the Septennial Bill (1710); that 
same year saw Townslioud's dismissal After 
the bimiting of the South Sea Bubblo, and 
the deaths of Sunderland and Stanhope, Town-* 
abend (1721) again became Secretary of State, 
But he was no longer the acknowledged leader of 
the WMga The superior talont of Walpole, hie 
financial abilities, and hia influence In tho llonso of 
Common a caused a change in tho relative position 
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Prince Louis Bonaparte, afterwards Napoleon III. 
—According to Du can go, the dlilbreuco between a 
tonriiamont uiul a joust Is that the latter Is a 
single combat, while in the former a troop of com- 
hatanbs onoonntor oaoh other on olthor side. Rut 
tills distinction has not haon always observed. 


Toimmy (Flourish Doermk)> a town in the 
Belgian province of Hnlnnult, on the Sclioldb, near 
tho French f row tier, .SO miles WS\V. of BiussoIh, 
Its splendid llmnnncsqiie cathedral, 405 feet long, 
has /Ivo towers and pictures by Jonlaons, Iiubona, 
ami Uallait j and fclioro aro also the churches of 
Bb Quentin ami St Brice (with the gvavo of King 
Child eric), the holfry (llflOJ, and a immxo statue 
(1803) or tho PrincoHH d'Epinoy, who In 1581 
valiantly defended Tommy against Parma. Al* 
though ono of tho oldest towns in Bnlgium, it has 
quite a modern appearance, with lino siilmrlw and 
beautiful brood streets. The chief manufactures 
aro hostory, linen, Urnssuls carpets, and porcelain \ 



nay, tho ancient Tormtoum or Turn ft tfcwtonm, 
wum in tho 5th und tho beginning of the Oth cen¬ 
tury tho wwifc of ilio Merovingian kings, subse¬ 
quently belonged to Franco, bub in 1520 was 
lneludocl in the Hpanlsh Netherlands. During 
May 1704 it was the Hceno of sovoral hotly con- 
fcesiod fights between the French and Austro- 
English amiius, tho most important of which 
was that of the 10th May, In which Plcbcgin 
beat the Duke of York. Fontonoy (q.v.) 1 b 5 
miles BE. 


T 0111*11 OfOl’t* JOBBPII PlTTON I>15 (1050-1708), 
botanist, was horn at Aix. travelled in Orocco and 
ohcnHioro, and died professor In tho College do 
Franco. His botanical syatom maintained Un 
ground till the time of Llnmoiuf, ami Ills principal 
works wore Intiitutionca Rci Herbaria) (1700) and 
Judaic ?Ks tie JJotanique (1004). 

Toitnt01U% CYRIL, a dramatist, who floiirisliod 
at tho close of tho reign of Elizabeth and tho 
Iwglnnlnif of that of James I., but of whoso history 
absolutely nothing Is known beyond the fact 
(Acad, MuyO, 1881) that ho had Been aorvieo In 
tho Low Countries, and died In Ireland, leaving his 
widow destitute, February 28, 1020. lit 1000 he 
published Ills Transformed Metamorphosis (din- 
covorod in 1872), a aativlcal poom, ofmeura in ox- 

S LCBBion, and marred, moreover, by pedantic afloota- 
oim of style i in 1000 lie iwuiod a i'uncml Poem on 
Sir Frauds Voro, In 1013 an Elegy on Piluco Homy. 
Bub Ills fnnio rests alone on two plays, tho 
ifriwma 1 ’* Tragedy, licensed and printed In 1007, 
und tho Atheist's Tragedy, nr hi tod in 1011 9 but 
undoubtedly writton the earlior of the two. Tho 
plot of tho latter is poor, though tho versification 
is froo and Jlmvlng; but when wo turn to tho 
Jteucngcr's Itogedu wo aro at onco arrested l>y its 
tragic intensity, tho condensed power of passion, 
tho ilory strength of phrase, the cynical ana bitter 
mockery. The plot is an entangled wob of lust 
ami blood in wliloh tho dramatist moves with 
a mastery of tho dements of tmglo passion that 
brings huu abvoust of Welmtor, tho cWiflk of the 
jbllowcrw of Blmkc.spome in o m —bnt that not tho 
greatest—of Ills moods. Tourneurs power has not 
oscaiicil the unerring Insight of Lamb and Ha&Utt. 
Mr Flo ay (JHograpfdcal Chronicle of the English 
Drama, I&ti9-M4$) thinks tho Revenger's Tragedy 
tho work of the author of the White Devil, 

Tho only oninnluto edition' is tlmt of J. Ohnrfcon 
Collins (2 voIb, 18/8), with a good oritloal introdnotlon j 
tho two plays aro printed, togothor with lYdlwfort 
TI r Ai7tf Devil and Dtiohm of NuljL in tho 'Mermaid 1 
nor 1 os, with an introdnotlon by J. A* Bymonds (1888). 



Tourniquet* an instrument for compressing 
the main artery of the thigh or arm, either for the 
purpose of preventing tqo great a loss of blood in 
amputation, or to check dangerous luomorrliago 
from occidental wounds, or to stop the circulation 
through an aneurism. For tho last purpose special 
fomm of tourniquot are required, which do nob 
compress tho whole limb. 

The common tourniquet consists of three parts— 
viz, (1) a pad to compress the artery j (2) a strong 
band which is buckled round tho limb; and (3) a 
bridge-like contrivance over which tho band posses, 
with a screw whoso action mines tile bridge ana 
consequently tightens the baud. The best Kind of 
iwd is a small 
linn roller baud- 
age, about au 
Inch thick j it 
miwfc be placed 
length way h over 
Iho main artery 
so oh to compress 
it agaiuBt the 
bone, and must 
bo scoured in its 
place by a turn 
of bandage, ovor 
which tho band 
of the tourniquet 
must ho ni>priori. 

This band must 
first ho tightly 
buckled, and tho 
pressure must In* 
thou quickly in- 
croasod to the 
necessary ox tout 
{ viz, till the cir¬ 
culation through 
tho limb is com¬ 
pletely rnres toil) 

l>y tho action or the screw, which should always be 
opposite the buckle of the band. , 

Tho credit of the Invention of this moat useful 
instrument Ik usually ascribed to the French surgeon 
Morel, who, iu 1074, used a stick paused beneath a 
bandage, and turned ronnd sons to twist lb up to tho 
voquislto dogroo of tightness, as a means of prevent¬ 
ing tho unduo loss of arterial blood lu amputations 
of tlio limbs—a rough but by no moans inoflectual 
form of tourniquot, which may often bo uacfnlly 
extemporised In cases of emergency at tho present 
timo (see Vol. I, a 702). Mr Young of Plymouth, 
In 1070, described a similar apparatus. A much 
improved screw tourniquot woe Invented by Petit 
in 1718, tho stun© in principle os that described 
above. Many surgeons now vbo in j/reference a 
strong clastic band, wound two or three times 
round tho limb—a method first Introduced by 
Esmarch. 

Tours, capital of the department of Irulre-efc- 
Loire, os it formerly was of tho province of 
Touniino, stands iu tnofcrtilo valley of, tlio-Loire 

S tub above tho Influx of tho Cher, and Is 147 nUIes 
AY. of Paris by rati. It is a regularly built and 
handsome town, nearly divided in half by'the Rue 
Nationals. Conspicuous amongst its buildings Is 
the nohlo cathedral, in various styles of Clotluo 
from tho latli to tho ifltli century, tho two towers 

M modified Renaissance) being 205 fcofc high. 

ass to very fine. Other buildings, are the 
oh m oll of St Julian, the to wojb and other remains 
of tlio fam our abbey olinrch of St Martin (long a 
place of pllgrimago, bub destroyod at tho Revolu¬ 
tion), tho archbishop's palace, palais de justioo, 
museum, pubJlo library, Near tlio town are 
the remains of tho monastery of Marmontler, and 
of the castle of Plessis lea Touts, tho favourite 


Common Tourniquot. 
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ninny other ingenious applications of chemistry 
which combine amnncinontt Instruction, and. risk 
c.g» the ao-called Pharaoh’s Scrponts (see BUM'IIO- 
cyANates), &o. A valuable ubc of what way be 
called toya b wade in the Kindergarten 
TrncndiOf a fishing'town on tho east const of 
the Canadian province of New Hrntmwiok, 35 union 
E. of Ikithnrst, with ft hoapitnl for lepers—the 
chief lazaretto of Canada. Pop. 2000. 

TrftCOl'5% tile luMuitifnl forms in Btono with 
which the archoB of Gothic windows are iiUed or 
traced for the support of the gloss, These forms 
vary with every variety of Gothic architecture, 
from the simple early forms to tho Decorated 
(q.v.) and Flamboyant (q. v.). Boo Window, Per- 
rfiXTHOULAll, CHAPTER-HOUSE, <&c. 

Tt'itclicn* or Windpipe, that part of the air- 
passages which lies l»o tween the Larynx (q.v.) and 
the bronchi {*ee fiKSWRATfON). It is very rarely 
affected by disease of independent origin, though 
often secondarily hy extension of laryngitis from 
above, or of bronchitis from below. 

Foreign bodies occasionally pass through the 
larynx into the trachea, In oases of this kind tlio 
patient who has liad some foreign substance in his 
month whioh is supposed to havo Loen swallowed 
is seized with a convulsive cough, threatening 
suffocation, but sulwiding after a time, Tho nyinp- 
toniB tliat then eusue vaiy with the weight and 
figure of the substance, ana neaordlng as it is fixed 
or movable. A large and very irregular liody may 
he impacted In the trachea, and may thus more or 
less obstruct the respiration on both Bides of the 
olieat; and this detraction will prolmhly soon be 
Increased by the inflainmatoiy products that are 
excited. A mnall heavy object will usually pass 
through the trachea into one a of the bronohl 
(usually the right), or one of its brandies, ob¬ 
structing respiration to a less extent. While a 
foreign body remains in the air-passages there is 
always more or lose risk of suffocation, though a 
piece of bone has been coughed up after sixty years 
in that situation. The attempt to remove it, how¬ 
ever, has also risks i and inversion of the obstruct¬ 
ing object, which is commonly resorted to, should 
not bo tried unless tracheotomy either has been 
performed, or can bo done at ft moment's notice. 
If attempts n.t removal arc unsuccessful the foreign 
substance may become oncapsuled and quiescent; 
but it more often sots up organic lung disease 
(pneumonia, gangrene, &e.). 

ThacueoTomy.— 1 Tho air-passages may be opened 
in several different situations—viz. through the 
thyroid cartilage {thyrotomy; only used for 
removal of growths, &e,); through the ciico-tliy- 
roid membrane (see Larynx; Laryngolomy ); 
through the cricoid cartilage and the uppor rings of 
the trachea { LctrtfngO'trccchcutomy • very rarely 
used); and through the traoheoj oltber above or 
below the isthmus of the thyroid gland ( Trache¬ 
otomy proper, high or ioiv, according to tho part 
chosen). Lnryngotoniy is more quickly and cosily 

S erformed, c&pedftlly \\\ adult males, and is less 
angerous; tracheotomy is a more difficult, tedious, 
and dangerous operation, but in some cases (as, 
for example, where there is any necessity for 
introducing the forceps) must bo selected. It is 
unnecessary to outer into details regarding tho 
modus of performing these operations. When tho 
operation is completed a largo curved double tnbo 
to breathe through Is inserted in tho aperture, and 
the outer tube is secured round tho neck with 
ft tape. Tho Inner tube should fit quite loosely 
into the outer, so that if it becomes obstructed 
it may hftvo a chance of being ejected by 
tho patient’s cough, and that it may l»o readily 
removed and cleaned. The tube may be re¬ 


moved altogether in a few days, or may require 
to ho worn permanently, according to the condi¬ 
tion for whioh the operation 1ms boon performed. 
Amongst tho cases in which tracheotomy is or 
may be required are out throat, acute laryn¬ 
gitis, croup, diphtheria, chronic inflammation (lint 
ulceration of tho larynx, necrosis of the laryngeal 
cartilages; tumours, excrescences, or epithelial 
growths within the larynx, foreign bodies bolow the 
glottis; tumours (bronohocolo, aWesscH, &c.) ex¬ 
ternal to the larynx or upper part of tho trachea, 
and Impeding respiration by pressure, &o. 

Trachyte, a crystalline igneous rock, generally 
grayish in colour, but nob infrequently brown, or 
even sometimes yellow, gvcoji, or red. It is usually 
a fine-grained or compact rock, wave ov less 
markedly pornliyrltio. with largo crystals of sanl- 
dino ami scales of black mica. Tho grouud-nmsB 
consists of a cloao aggregate of lath-like mioroliths 
of felspar, scattered amongst which am minute 
grains of other minerals, such aB hornblende, 
augito, biotito, mid magnotlto. Various other 
minerals may also ocouv, such os apatite, oil vino, 
hatlyno, litanito, &o. Occasionally non-diH'crcn- 
tiated matter or glass Is more ov less abiimlant in 
the ground-inass, and when this is the caso tho reck 
often shows fluxion-structure. The essential con¬ 
stituents of trachyte, however, are win id i no (fel¬ 
spar ), of which the rock is ohielly composed, and 
one or more of the forro-magnesian bislUcalos— 
blutito, augito, and hornblende, Tho nick lias 
often a rough or harsh feeling (ttr. track ys, 
'rough 1 ), duo to the abundant pvosoiico of niinuto 
vapour or gas poroB, or to angular cavities lie tween 
the so voral constituents of tho ground-mass. Tra¬ 
chyte occurs both in the form of lava-flows and ur 
intrusive eheets, dykes, ami limsscn, and ranges 
from early Tertiary times to the present. There 
are many varieties. Somo tmahytvH pass upwards 
into tracliyte-pitchstouo or olwulian. 

Tractarifinlfllll, an important movemont in 
the Clin roll of England, which takes its name from 
a series of pniieTS entitled Tracts for the Times, 
published at Oxford during the years 1888-41, 
Iienco called tho 1 Oxford Idiots,' In all, ninety 
were published ; the principal writovfl wore Pusoy, 
Newman, Kelila, Harrell Fronde, amt Isaao 
Williams. Kee tho articles Emu. and (Church 
O f). Keiile, and Pubky, but especially Newman. 

Traction-engines. Very early in the his- 
tnry of steam locomotion projects were formed for 
mulling locomotives on common minis; and many 
otuinenb mechanical cugineoin have devoted fchofr 
energies to nolviug this dillicnlt prublom. Thoro 
are three classes of such engines : (1) stoam-car¬ 
riages, for conveyance of passengere ; (2) traction- 
engines, forlianlfngheavyweights; (3)agricultural 
engines, of a Ifghtor type. 

Steam -carriages .—It was to the conveyance of 
passengers by steam tliat all tho plans of early in- 
von tore woro devoted, nnd at tho proNont day in- 
toresb in them is chiefly historical. Tho main idea 
m all eftfloa was to fit an online ami boilor to an 
ordinary carriage or coach. Tho boiler, usually car¬ 
ried at tho back, was of somo form possessing 
strength with little wolght, and capable of rapidly 
raising steam ; the engine also, either at the nnck 
or under tho coach, usually worked a cranked ax In, 
and the main axle earning tho two driving-wheels 
was driven from this l>y chain goaring j most of 
them ran on four whools, though somo hail a fifth 
wheol as a stcoror. Cngnot, a Frenchman, mrnlo a 
sloam-camage in 1700; it ran at 2J miles per hour, 
and carried four persona; a capsize in a street in 
Pans lod to the imprisonment of Lho inventor, and 
nut a stop to further trials. Murdock in 1782, 
Watt in 1784, Symington In 1780, and others made 
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of the two ministers, and converted those who hod 
boon so long friends ami colleamion into rivals and 
oueuiles. After Townsliond Had somewhat pre¬ 
cipitately lnade tho treaty of Hanover botwcon 
England. Franco, and PriiBHia, an open and mmeomly 
quarrel broke out between them. Walpole said 
lio thought the Ann should he Walpole 5fc Town- 
nliendf not Townwhond & "Willpolo j bo It was, 
and TowiiBhencl retired into private life in 1730. 
lie introduced the turnip Into Norfolk from 
Germany, greatly improved the rotation of crop#, 
steadily ronined to reappear in public lifa, and 
riled 21 hI Jnuo 1738 . fleo works on Walpolo, and 
Stnnhopo’R History . 

Townslioml, UilARLKft, wife, orator, and Htatos- 
man, wan second son of tho third Viscount Town* 
shoiid, and grandson of the foregoing. Ho was born 
20th August 1725, and entered tlio Ilouyo of Com- 
llions in 1747 as a supporter of tho Pelham (Whig) 
administration. Ills llrst great speech was against 
tho Marriage Bill in 1753. Upon tlio dissolution of 
tho Whig government tho Earl of Bute gained him 
by the oiler of the post of Secretory at War j but 
on Jlute’H resignation in 1703 ho wan appointed First 
Lord of Trade anil the Plantations—the versatility 
of his politioal career obtaining for him tho appella¬ 
tion of ‘the Weathercock. 1 In tho Chatliain min* 
is try oi 1703 lie accepted tho post of Chancellor of 
tlio Exchequer ami loader of tho House of Common#. 
When Lord Chatham in a distempered state of 
mind abdleafccri (Jit* past of llmfc minister, Town* 
abend manifested the greatest vanity, ambition, and 
avrogniicQ. Finding the notion of an American 
revenue agreeable to the court, and not unpalat¬ 
able to the House of Commons, lie proposed and 
carried those measures of taxation of commodities 
in America that Jed to tho separation of tho Amer¬ 
ican colonics. Townshond’s wife was created a 
peeress, and he was about to be outrun tad with tho 
formation of a ministry when ho was carried off 
by a putrid fover, 4th Scptom1>er 1707* The 
difference between hi# contemporary repntatlon 
and Ills fame Is von r striking. JIp was ranked 
uh an orator with Pitt. Burke called him f the 
dolight and nranuinnt of tho House of Commons.* 
Macaulay spoolcs of him iw ' the most brilliant and 
versatile of mankind, 1 who had ‘belonged to every 
party and caved for none. 1 Earl Itiismill doscrll>es 
him as ‘a man utterly without principle, whoso 
brilliant talents only mada more prominent his 
want of truth, honour, and consistency/ 8eo liin 
Life by P. Fitzgerald (1806). 

Townflllip* or VlLL, tho oldest proprietary and 
political unit or the Germanic races, an organised 
solLftoting group of families exercising ownership 
over a definite area, the mark. Tho oldest English 
manors are conterminous with townships» tho 
jjArish, a later division than tho township, and 
originally purely ceolcNiastlcal, is flammed to ho 
equivalent to tlio township if fchore is no ovldenoo 
to the contrary. Jjj Jwct many pm-JabM, especially 
in the north of England, consist actually of but 
olio township; lmt amorally they comprise more 
than one, anil ore BuiHllvidod Into townships, ham¬ 
lets, * tithing#,' ‘ borowdm/ or tho liko, none of 
which suluHvislouR, unlike tlio parish Itself, has 
ever had a ohurch or a constable of Its own. For 
administrative purposes tho township is subordinate 
to tlio Parish (q*v.).*—In tho United Btates tho 
word Is variously used (1) of a Rubdivlsion of a 
comity \ (2j tho corporation composed of tho in¬ 
habitants of such area: or sometimes (3) of muni¬ 
cipal corporations only loss fully organised and with 
fewor powers than a city. 

l'owtoil) a township in tho West Biding of York¬ 
shire, where war fought, near Tad caster (q,v«), <wjo 
of tlio cliiof battles In tho Ware of tho Hoses (q.v,)., 


Toxicology, the science of poisons, onibraces 
tho physical and chemical history of all known 
poisonous suliHtancQA, tho methods of testing for 
them, their action on tho Jiving Ivnily, tho post¬ 
mortem riwulte which they occasion, and (according 
to hoi no writer#) the medical treatment that should 
he adopted. Hoc PoiflOK, 

Toynbee* Arnold, the second son of Joseph 
Toynlice, a famous aural surgeon, was bom In 
London, August 23, 1352. From his father he 
acquired a taste for poetry and pictures. His 
early acquirements wore mostly in tho direction 
of modern literature and philosophy. Ho spent two 
years at a military collage, but left on finding that 
lie had min taken his profession.. During the four 
years lie spent at Oxford lie became a prominent 
figure amongst ail attached circle of students, 
studied political economy, and read in a miscel¬ 
laneous fashion. ‘Moat men/ ho said. ‘seem to 
lose their religion a beliefs in passing through tho 
university; I made mine.' He came under Ituskin’a 
Influence, did some practical work in rood repair¬ 
ing, rend his Bible diligently, and the Imitation* 
On taking his degree lio became tutor to a number 
of young men who had paused the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice examinations, and who were further preparing 
themselves for their work at Hal Hoi College. En¬ 
dowed with tho gift of fluent spaceli, he oogau to 
address audiences of work! ng-men; and behoving 
that the poor could only lie adequately helped by 
those who had lived amongst them and fait their 
needs, he took nn residence in Commercial Rond p 
Whitechapel, in 1875, and assoeiatod himself with 
tho religion*? work carried on tlioro by tho Rev. S- 
A. Barnett, His health gave way under hie un¬ 
wearied lalxmre, and tlionotoo, dullness, and dreari* 
ness of hi# siimiindhtgn, but from tlio inspiration of 
his example and tend ring during this period sprang 
tho Idea of Toynbee Hull, Ho died lit 1888. owing 
to overetmlit following on tiro Jcotorea directed 
against Honry George’s Progress and Poverty, A 
couthc of lectures delivered nb Oxford between 
188J-32 on tire economic hfetoty of England, along 
with other popular addresses, was published in 1884 
under the title of The Industrial Revolution, with 
Memoir by JoweU Toynbeo was frenk iwid un- 
roservod, of transparent sincerity, had a keen 
sympathy with the life of tho labouring drosses, 
and was a dose student of blstoiy/ The residence 
house known as Toynbee Hall was organised in 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel, ns a memorial to 
Toynbee in January 1885, itndor tho direction of 
tho Hov. S. A. Barnett. It partakes somewhat of 
tiio nature of both a college and a club, the idea 
being to connect tho Tnemonal of Toynbee with the 
study of' political economy In Its nodal aspects, to 
which he devoted the scholar half of himself, and 
with his work among tlio artisan population of ottr 
great cities, to which lie gave tho other, the nils- 
Btonary halt, 1 Tliin Is carried out by the members 
of tlio universities of Oxford and Cambridge who 
And vomdonoo tliero, who strive 1 to provide educa- 
' tion and-the moans of recreation and enjoyment 
for the people, to lnqnire into the condition'of the 
poor, anu to consider ntul advauoo plans calculated 
to promote thoiv wolfare. 1 During tho first four 
years there were llfty-four residents. 

Toys. Tlio most primitive toy of most abiding 
interest for children is tho Doll (q.v.), already <lorut 
I with. But toys are of infinite variety, and tho 
making of thorn forms a very Important industrial 
occupation, Large munbem are made in London* 

I Birmingham, ami other place# in. Britain; but by 
for tlio greater number m. Germany and Switzer¬ 
land. Nuremberg is especially Important iu this 
roanoct Squibs, orackoin, are somewhat 
dangerous toyn (see Pyroteoiiny), and there are 
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The Religions Tract Society (1700) originated 
with the ltov. George Binder (q.v.). Its ltegivi- 
uhig* were humble, bnt it 1 soon expanded j it* 
income, from sales 0 / publications ami contri¬ 
butions of benovolouco, including it small 1ml* 
mice from the previous year, amounted in 1801 
to £201,119, 6a. fid.* And the total expenditure, in 
trade and grant departments, to £199,444,14a. lOd. 
In the same year 078 now publications were taued* 
118 of which were tracts; the issue of books, tracts, 
&q. from the foundation of the Society until 1801 
was 2,880,763,810. Its operations have extended 
over all quarters of the world, and it has 1 issued 
hooka and tracts in 204 languages and dialects. 
The bittiness of the Society is conducted by a com¬ 
mittee chosen annually, which consists of four 
ministers and eight laymen, and six trustees. Half 
the number are members or the Church of England 
and tlie other half Nonconformists. It has pro¬ 
duced ninny new workH, reprints, and abridg¬ 
ments, and lias half-a-dozen thriving periodical*, 
such as tho Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Boy’s 
Own Paper, and QirF* Own Paper. The number 
of separate tracts, books, &a. iu tho Society's cata¬ 
logue is about 4000. Within recent years its pub- 
ladling area has been lunch extended, and now the 
catalogue embraces works in many departments of 
literature, competing with, and approaching closely 
to, the cIabs of prodnotions emanating from houses 
conducted by private enterprise. 

Trade, Board op, a department of government 
more correctly designed 1 The Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Her Majesty's Privy-council appointed 
for the Consideration of all Matters relating to 
Trade and Foreign Plantations* 1 In 1000 Charles 
IL created two separate councils for Trade and for 
Foreign Plantations, which in 1072 were consoli¬ 
dated into one. The Board of Trade and Planta¬ 
tions, after being abolished in 1070, and Toappolntod 
in 1005, was again abolished in 1782, In 1786 the 
presently existing department was established 
by Order in Council, being a permanent com¬ 
mittee ■ of Privy-council for the consideration 
of all matters relating to Trails and the Colonies. 
The board consists of a president, together with 
tlie Lord Chancellor, the Arch bishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the First Lord of the Treasury, tha princi¬ 
pal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and othdra. But of tlie latter ex officio membora 
none take part in the work of the board, whloh is 
managed by the president anil his staft‘; the Bttiff 
includes the permanent ami parliamentary secre¬ 
taries, four assistant secretaries, and a chief of the 
statistical department. The board is now divided 
into five departments : (1) tlie statistical anil com¬ 
mercial department, (2) the railway department, 
(3) the marine department. (4) Llio harbour depart¬ 
ment, and (5) a financial department, ftince 1804 
the presidentship has always been held by A 
cabinet minister. Before 1607 there was a vice- 

S resident who was a member of the Administration, 
longli without a scat in the cabinet. 

The functions of the Boa.nl of Trado are partly 
of a ministerial, partly of a judicial kind, find have 
of late years been greatly enlarged by a variety of 
statutes. The board is charged witli the general 
superintend once of all matters relating to tho mer¬ 
cantile marine. Tt requires and considers reports 
made to its inspectors and other olficcra, ami orders 
returns of various kinds regarding trade and navi¬ 
gation. It is empowered to make regulations 
regarding tho examination and qualifications of 
applicants for the position of master or mate of 
passonger-shipa. Under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1834, it grants licenses to persons to engage or 
supply seamen or apprentices for morolmnt-shim, 
decides on claims for wages, and investigates 


charges of misconduct and incompcLenoy. It also 
appoints officcis to inquire into and report on tlie 
condition of steam-vessels. 

The supervision of railways and railway com¬ 
panies, both as to their original formation ami 
their working, constitutes au important part of tlie 
duties of tho Board of Trade. Railways wore first 
subjected to government control by an act of 18*10 
which conferred power on the Board of Trade to 
appoint inspoctora of railways, to approve or dis¬ 
allow bylaws, to require returns of tralilc, and to 
deckle disputes between connecting linen. Furthor 
powers havo boon added by subsequent acts. In 
1840 tho Increase of these duties, arising from tho 
rapid extension of railways, loti to the transfer of 
this department of the Board of Trade to a separate 
board created exclusively for tlie lnaiiagomeuli of 
railway business ; but in 1831 this lattor board wns 
abolished, and its powers wore retransferred to the 
Board ol Trade. Notices of applications for rail¬ 
way acts with plans avo required to bo deposited 
with the boaitl before any bill can bo introduced 
into parliament; and before any railway can Lo 
opened for traffic the permission of tho board must 
be obtained on the report of an inspector. On tho 
occurrence of an accident notice must ho given to 
tho board, which son da iui inspector to inquiro into 
tho circumstances, and on his report the hoard is 
empowered to take what stops are judged necessary 
for the security of the public, 

Many matters relating to the interests of trade 
which come before other departments arc referred 
to the Board of Trade for Information or advice. 
Thus there are frequent communications with tho 
Foreign Office regarding tho negotiation and work¬ 
ing of commercial treaties, and with tho Treasury 
regarding alterations in tho customs, 

A statistical department of the board was estab¬ 
lished In 1832, whose province Is to oolleot and pub* 

lisli tables containing class 111 oil information- A 

fug tho revem ten, population, commerce, 
and moral ami economical condition of the 
Kingdom and its dependencies, to propnro a selection 
from tho statistics of foreign countries, and a 
monthly account* of trade and navigation. All 
applications inode to tho Queen in Counoil by com¬ 
panion or private persons for charters of incorpora¬ 
tion arc referred to tho Board of Trade; and among 
the functions committed to it by statute are the 
registration of joint-stock oouqiamos and copyright 
designs, and the supervision of proceedings under 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1889, The board is em¬ 
powered by several local and personal acts to 
control the proceedings of the commissioners for 
regulating the employment of coat-whippets and 
the discharge of cnal-ladou vessels In the port of 
London. In 1809 tho Department of Science and 
Art, which owed its origin to suggestions made in 
tho Second Report of tho ComnilsslonerH for tho 
Exhibition of 1831, and was at first a department 
of tho Committee of tho Privy-council on Educa¬ 
tion, was placed under tho control of the Board of 
Trade; bnt in February 1850 it was rofcransforrod 
by an Older in Council to the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Since 1H86 tho department issues monthly 
tho valuable Board qf Trade Journal, containing 
oxtraota from consular reports, anatoms regulations 
and changes of tnrill 1 , a report on the state of the 
Akillod labour market, anti much information of 
value to the more untile community. 

^ Trade Corporation*. See Corporation, 

Company, Guilds, Livkuy. 

Trade-marks. A trade-mark is the name or 
mark under which any one trades. It is a mode of 
connecting certain goods in the mind of tho public 
with a particular manufacturer or sollor; aiul its 
function is to give to a puroliasor a satisfactory 
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mo do! s, bub tho first ono which actually ran in 
England was inoilo by Trovithick and Vivian in 
lUOd. This attained a speed of 8 or 0 miles per hour 
In the streets of London i hub want of encouragement 
and diflleultios produced by batl roads compelled 
Trevithick to turn hie inventive faculties Into other 
fields of work, Improvements In the main rands 
led to iv grout revival of interest about 1830, and 
during tho years 1827-34 numerous moro or less 
auccwiwfiil sfowm-carriages wore bn jit; ono iwulo 
by Sir Goldsworthy Gumoy ran for throe months 
in 1831 with passengers hetwuou Cheltenham 
and Gloucester, while Hancock's steam-omnibuses 
(carrying 14 to 10 puHsengorH) ran pretty con¬ 
stantly during the years 1833-30 in London, 
and attained often a speed of 10 or 12 inflow per 
hours Homo of his coauIiuh ran long journeys, 
such im from London to Brighton; ho was 
in foot tho most successful of all tlioso inven¬ 
tors. Hcott-Rnnwoll uIko constructed and nui in 18,94 
six steam-ctmolioH between Glasgow and Paisley. 
However, tho great opposition placed in their 
way by roml trustees, and the gradual spread of 
railways, led to the abandonment of all these 
schemes, and practically nothing further lion toon 
done (see Tiiamwayb). In 1801, howevor. fcJcrpol- 
lob patented an ingenious and successful steam- 
carnage with a Unttenod coll boil or, IIo uses 
superheated steam, auil the angina is very eco¬ 
nomical ; nmny til pH havo been made, and tho 
carriage oiudly maintains a speed of 10 niilos an 
hour, 

Tmclion-fiuginea for heavy loads.—' The main 
dilllculty with which bulirlers of Uioho enginoB have 
to co\n) him Ikjgii the driving-wheels, tho tiros of 
which must ho able to resist the great wear and 
tear and violent shocks caused by passing over bad 
roads or uneven ground, and must at tho saino 
time poftflotm considerable lulliOHive pnwore, since 
the roMlstauce to motion oven on good maoailaniiscd 
reside Is more than eight times As great as It is on 
mils. Boy doll, who made the Arab successful 

engine in 18130, used a navies of flat flagmen to of 
rails, so jointed round tho oinmmforenoo of the j 
drivel 1 that tho engine mu, as It were, ou an endless j 
tramway; it was an extraordinarily noisy, clatter- ; 
Ing, unmechanical contrivance, still it gave groat 1 
adhesion, and oimbled Ids ongincft to drag heavy 
loads over exceptionally soft ground. A little later 
Bray brought out a wheel with rigid tiros, fitted 
with short strong spikes projecting from tho rim 
(thcuo conld ho withdrawn when not wanted); 
tills, again, hud considerable adhesion, but was very 
destmetlve lo the roads. H. W, Thomson of Edin¬ 
burgh, in hlft so-called 1 road-R teamen*,’ adopted flex¬ 
ible india-rubber tires; tho driving-wheels wore light 
wronght-lvou drums about 16 inches wide, with a 
flange lift the sides; round the drum was staotatod an 
india-rubtor band 6 Inchon thick and 12 lnohoa wide, 
protected on the outside with a flexible sheath of 
thin steel plates, This tiro had tho great atlvan¬ 
tage that it formed a perfect spring for tho oiigluc. 
and, flattening under tho pirns nro, it gave a broad 
tread, atul so Increased enormously the adhesion; 
on paved roads with a gradient It hail much bettor 
hauling power than any engine with rigid tiros. The 
objootiou to the use of sncli tiros is thoir heavy 
cost (those of the 1 Havoc,' a road-steainer for 
sorvieo in India, cost £241), and the expenso of rc- 
nowals; they wero, however, very uiiooessful, being 
employed in Glasgow and oilier towns hauling 
lioavy castings, boilers, &o. from the workshops 
to tho wharves. All these typos and many others 
are now practically obsolete, The modern ongine 
usually 1ms rigid wheels, tho rims are olthur cast-iron 
or wrought-iron, wibli diagonal wrought-lron cross 
strips riveted to thorn. Another kind of wheel, 
a good deal used, has rims of cast-iron with cells 


about 0 inches In the side, in which arc placed hard¬ 
wood blocks, projecting a little boyoiul the rim (an 
india-rubber pad between tho block and the bottom 
of tho coll acting as a spring); this gives a broad, 
flat tread, good adhesion, and does not damage the 
roads. The traction-engines now lu use run on 
four wheels, tho hind pair being drivers, tho front 
pair stcoicrs; the holler is of the locomotive type, 
working usually at about 180 lb, Btcam pressure; 
tho ongino ami attached parts are carried on the 
tup of the boiler, cylinder at forwmfl end, crank¬ 
shaft at firebox ml Motion goes from tto oiank- 
shaft to the driving-axle through steel spur-wheel 
reducing gear carried by other shafts, A differential 
com pon sating bevel gear is usually fit Uni, one driv¬ 
ing-wlicef being then louse on its axlo \ this enables 
tho engine to turn corners without straining tho 
axles. Springs are a]bo now usually fitted, though 
their use somuivbab complicates the method of sup¬ 
porting the goarlug between the crank-shaft and 
driving-wheel axle; those, however, greatly redneo 
tho shocks in passing over bad roads, Most of tho 
engines now inode lmvo a winding-drum, which en¬ 
ables stoop gradients to bo overcome; the engine 
itself proceeds to tho top of the incline, then a steel 
| rope attached to the wagon carrying tho load Is 
| gradually wound up on tho drum, thus hauling up 
the loud. To obtain in creased power, the engines 
sometimos havo two cylinders, and are also made 
compound; a stock of coal is carried in a bunker 
behind tho foot-plato, and wator in a tank under 
it. These engines are now most extensively used, 
and nro much cheaper thau horse tmotion ; In ono 
daso tho cost has boon given as 2d. ]wr Um par mile, 
Including depreciation and Interest on capital; 
whom tho roads are kept in good order they do no 
damage. The groat aWaolos to thoir moro ex¬ 
tended use aro tho legal restrictions in force— 
tho spoad shall nob oxcocd 4 miles por hour, a man 
shall walk at least 20 yards hi front with a red ling; 
aud a Ucouso at quarter sessions miwt ho taken 
out in ovary county in whlah tho ongine works, 
Tli oho arc all mainly duo to the fear of accidental 
through tho frlgli tolling of horses. 

Agricultural locomotives arc essentially portable 
engines, fltfcod with various mothods of self-pro- 
pulslon^m some cases by pi tab-chains, moro 
usually by spur-gearing. They are much lighter 
In make, though of herwise very similar to traction* 
unginosj they nro employed mainly In drawing 
loaded wagons, thrashing-machines, &c. from farm 
to farm; by discomiooting the propelling gear and 
blocking tho wheels, tlioy can lie imoil as stationary 
onglnos to drivo by bolting off tho flywheel, 
with which thoy are always fitted, thrashing- 
machines, fans, and other farm plant, Fowlers 
steam-ploughs are locomotive; they are ablo both 
to pay out and wind, tip the steel rape moving tho 
plough to and fro, and also to Hhffb thoinsolvoB 
along the Hold, Traction-engines are now made 
by all the chief firms of agricultural iiuplomont- 
makoni (wie Vol. VIII. p. Mo); to the late Mr T. 
Avellng of Hoahealor, much of tho present success 
of Btonm road-traction is duo. tn making mao- 
mlamiflod roads, tho rolling of tho broken metal in 
now done by lioavy steam-propelled rollers very 
similar in design to traotion*onglnos. ■ 

Tract Society# In tho 17tli century several 
traces arc found of associations for printing ami 
promoting the uni© of religions works, but nono 
of them seems to have existed Iona. Tim 'Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge/ founded in 
1701, imd for one of lta oliicots 1 the dispersion, botli 
at homo and abroad, of Bibles and tracts of religion/ 
In 1700 was formed * The Society for Promoting 
Religious Knowledge among the Poor/ not, like 
the former, con lined to the Church of England, 
but embracing Chris Lians of all denominations. 
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Trade Protection Societies aro associa¬ 
tions composed of merchants, tradesmen* anil 
otlieis, which have boon formed for the promo¬ 
tion of trade and for protecting the individual 
members from Iosscb in their business transac¬ 
tions; one of the earliest being the 1 London 
Association of Guardians for the Protection of 
Trade/ established in 1770. In 1871 the Board 
of Trade granted a license for inconiaration to 
one under the Companies Acts* 1802-87. The 
on orations of these societies used to bo confined 


with creditors. Each member informed the secre¬ 
tary of the name, occupation, and address of the 
customers who became insolvent, witii the amount 
of dividend theiT estate yielded j and latterly, 
whether the insolvency was due to recklessness 
and extravagance, or was innocent misfortune. 
Special attcution was directed to the exposure 
or swindlers and persons who lind been guilty of 
fraud or embezzloniont. The information accumu¬ 
lated in the registers, though always accessible to 
such members ns mode inquiry nt the ofllocs of tlio 
society, was kept strictly private from all others. 
But the extraordinary development of commercial 
enterprise which took place in tho early part of the 
10 th century added a new stimulus to the trade 
protection movement. The registers which the 
societies now printed and circulated among their 
members contained transcriptions from the follow¬ 
ing public records—viz. tho records of the bank¬ 
ruptcy courts, registers of assignments and trust- 
deeds, bonds or warrants of attorney, bills of 
sale, judges 1 orders, protested bills, and decrees in 
absence. The societies also undertook to recovor 
post-due bills and accounts for thohr mouibora, 
to investigate the oirennistunces connected with 
bankruptcies and insolvencies, collect dividends, 
and perform the general agency business of tlieir 
momuera—the wlioio being done under fclio direc¬ 
tion of a committee appointed for this purpose. 
Committees were also appointed to scrutinise all 
measures affecting trade and. commerce which 
might be introduced into parliament, and to pro¬ 
mote legislation favourable to the commercial 
interest. The sphere of aotioa of trade protection 
societies thus rapidly widened. The older societies 
established offices and branches throughout the 
country ; new societies sprang up in the largo pro¬ 
vincial oltics, which in their turn opened agencies 
and branches in other towns and villages; and 
tlie various societies being in communication, the 
machinery of the whole is available for the purposes 
of each, in 1862 the various societies formed them¬ 
selves into an association, which now includes up¬ 
wards of sixty societies. An annual meeting of 
delegates from all these is held in London, at wnioli 
matters directing trade are discussed. 

Trndescantln, a genus of American perennial 
liorbs, differing muoli in habit, which comprises 
BOino thirty-two opcoics, four belonging to tho 
United Staten, and some tropical. The dowers are 
loosely or densely paniclcd, ami resemble umbel h. 
jP. virghiiva is often cultivated in gardens, and T, 
descolor, a white-flavored evergreen, under gins*. 
Tho genus was named after John Tiiuloacont, 
gardener to Charles I., who died in 1638. 

Trade Unions, or Tradks Unions. Tt is 
now almost universally admitted that trade unions 
aye the lineal descendants of, and copyriabt un m ua 
the legitimate successors to, the by j n Lippincoti 
old English guilds, more especially compm* 
in their Intest development, that of craft Guilds 
(a-r-)- History is almost silent as regards the 
giuld system from the timo of the suppression of 
tho guilds, in the reign of Henry VIII,, until tho 


lator attempts of the handicraftsmen In tho 18th 
century to establish trade customs having tho 
force of law, ancl to enforce tho provisions of the 
Statu to of Apprentices, which in a sonso was a 
kind of codification of the then existing guild law. 
ns formulated In the Ordinances of tho Guilds, and 
hold to ho binding In nearly all tradon. Those 
ordinances wore kept alive in various ways, some¬ 
times by charters granted in the reign of tho 
Stuarts, as in London, at Exotar, Norwich, and 
other towns, whom manufactures were carried on, 
and at Berwick-on-Tweed and otlior plaocs whore, 
with or without a charter, tho old system was ro- 
cogniscd and applied to existing industries. Trade 


| wise, to enforce the trade customs established by 
the guilds, and the provisions of tho Statute of 
Apprentices, 6 Efiz. 4, ami of other statutes sub¬ 
sequently passed and in farco. In fclio uowor in¬ 
dustrial developments of the 17th contury, and 
their fullor expansion in fclio 18th. some of tliaso 
provisions wora rogardod by omployora ns being 
in restraint of trade, and they tiled to evade them, 
or to ignore them. The worlcmon endeavoured to 
maintain and ouforco them • hence arono 1 combina¬ 
tions/ mostly of a temporary character in tho firat 
instance, to protect the interests of the workmen, 
and exact obedionco to tho law. By dogrucs those 
com binations became more and more permanent, 
until, towards the oud of fclio 18th contury, tho 
trade union was Instituted in a ntoro or ices cnulo 
form, hut similar in moBt respects to those now in 
existence, Among the earliest complete types of 
a trade union ie perhaps the * Institution. 1 * estab¬ 
lished by fclio cloth-workers of Halifax in the year 
1708 3 but others had existed at a much eariior date. 

Tho earlier history of trade unions is ono long 
rocoid of repression. Amongst otliov tilings In¬ 
herited from their predecessors tho guilds was tho 
suspicion that tlioy wore opposed to public policy j 
they wore regarded ns combinations in restraint 
of trade, as tho supporters of industrial monopoly, 
and as dangerous associations which onglit to he 
suppressed. The Combination Laws wore passed 
to prohibit them, and other laws woro resorted to 
for the purpose of destroying their power. Porhajm 
the very persecution to which they wore subjected 
helped to give them permanonoy us an institution 
In fclio land. This policy was revolved in 1824, 
and by tho amending Act of 1826, by tho repeal of 
the Combination Laws. But tho thon legal recog¬ 
nition did not a (Toni to them local protection. It 
woh nob until 1860 tlmt they obtained protection 
for their funds and property by a temporary act, 
and only permanently in 1871 by tho Trade Union 
Act. Since that date other acts have placed tiiem 
upon a footing of equality with other voluntary 
associations in the country. 

In the first twonfcy years of the 10th century 
many trade societies wore fonned, some few of 
which have survived to this day. The earliosb 
survivors date from about the year 1800, bub they 
have undergone changes in constitution, if not 
much in their aims. So active were thoso unions 
in the years 1818, 1810, and 1820 that inquiries 
were instituted into their constitution and opera¬ 
tions, whioli inquiries pavod tho way for tho ulti¬ 
mate ropoal of the Combination Laws, tho pro¬ 
secutions which had taken place hoi ping ratbor 
than retarding the movement for ropoal. Tho 
unions woro extremely active from 1824 to 1838, 
when a further inquiry was instituted. Tlioy woro 
most active in 1833 and 1834, and again in 1847 
and 1848. In the year 1860 anew departure com¬ 
menced by the formation of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, one of tho most perfect types 
of a trade union in tho world. 

In their essential character trade .unions are 
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Oftauvanco of tho make ami quality of tho article trailer-general to be fton-rcuiBtrablc. For the 
ho ifl buying. A trade-mark fa the property of purposus of the acts a trado-mark must contain at 

!*« * «Sl»t least ono of tho following essontial pavtlwlara. 


marks appear to linvu become ft prominent foature 
fu tho indue trial life of England in the early part of 
the 18th century. The law relating to them ban 
pursued the following course of development. 
(1) At first no right qf property in a trade- 


copy or a written signature of tho individual or 
firm applying for ragfotratlon thereof as a trade- 
park j or (c) a distinctive device, mark, brand, 
heading, label, or ticket j or (rf) an invented worcl 
or words ; or f o) a word or words having no refer¬ 
ence to tho character or quality of the goods, and 
not being a geographical name. There may bo 


This rule, which originally prevailed‘both ab any J 

common law ami In equity, was inspired by tho ntoto tho essential parlleulaw of his tmdo-nmrk nnd 
aid Jlimmal dlultka of patent urlvilogea and the disalalm any right to tho oxohwlvonno of tho added 
failure to see the osHontliil illiroreneo between a matter. But a poison need not disclaim his own 
patent and n. tmdo-iuark. (2) In 1888, however, in name or tho foreign equivalent thereof; and any 
the ease of Millington v. Fox (3 My. and Cr. 8 38) special and distinctive wotd or words, lottor, flimre, 
Imril Chancollor Cottenliam granted a perpetual or combination thereof used temniiclv and ns ft 
injunction against the defendant, although no trade-mark prior to the Act of 1875 is still reals- 
IntenMoiutl /mild was established. Since that time trahle. A trade-mark when roolstered mavto 


......... _-— iMitwiviivu uuvnquil it illltl/LUl, AJUU 

S atenfc mid ft trade-mark. (2) In 1888, however, in name or tho i 
w of Millington v. Fox (8 My. and Cr. 888) flpeclai and die 
Lord Chancollor Cottenliam granted a perpetual or coinblnatlo 
injunction against the defendant, although no tnulo-mark nr 
in ton tioiuil fraud was established. Since that Cline trahle. A Cn 
tho Court of Chancery lias uniformly interfered to assigned and 
prevent tho infringement) of trade-marks on the with tlio goodi 
prinoiplo of pro toe ting property alone, <irtd it 1ms particular (tom 
not boon neawMiuy for the phiintilF to prove that Scan register® 
the defendant invodml bin rights intentionally, goodwill. Tin 
(8) The Courts of Common Law did not imitate tho Register m 
tho wise libomllty of the Court of Chancovy, ami mutalis mitta 
down to 1878 proof of fraud on the port of an national Conv a 
in/Huger was of tho (monco of a common-jaw Pro^rfcy —tin 
action for damages. Tho Judlcaburo Aub of 1873 samo articles 
provided, however, that in any conflict bolwcen that con von tic 
tho ruJoa of Jaw and of equity tlio latter should trado-mark in 
tlieiieeforth prevail j and if ais turns of Infringement may obtain pre 
wore still tried in tlie Queen's Bench Division, ingstntesbynn 
thoro can bo little doubt tlutt the equitable rnlo am of oonntrn 
would bo applied, and proof of fraud dispensed the date of tho 
with. (4) iiab nndor the judicature aoto and application is 
tho rnJos of tlio supremo court trade-mark cases and is consent] 
are brought in tho Chonoorv division, so that the might have be 
former varlunoo botwooii the Courts of Common interval. In t 
Law and the Court of Chancery has now only a deal of difioron 


historic in be fob t and importance. The owner of a states on this subject; 

m. m i. j.. _it..__ ir_*_;■ _ * 7 


trahle. A trade-mark when registered may bo 
assigned and transmitted, but only in connection 
with tlio goodwill of tho business concerned in the 
partleulor goods or classes of goods for which it has 
been reglsteml, ami is determinable with that 
coed will, Tho provisions for tlm rectification of 
tho Register noticed in tho articla Patents apply 
mutatis mutandis to trade-marks. Tho ‘lutcv- 
natlonal Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
P«q>erfcy'—the history of which is given in tho 
anmo article—also extends to trado-mavks. Under 
that convention an applicant for registration of a 
trado-mark in any ono of tlio contracting states 
may obtain protection in any of tlio other contract¬ 
ing sfcntcs by application there within thveo or, in tho 
caso of countries boy on d the seas, four months from 
the date of tho first application. The subsequent 
application is antedated to the dato of tlio flrat, 
and is consequently jjot defeated os otherwise it 
might have boon by prior user in the pro toe tod 
interval. In the United States there la a good 
deal of difloronco between the laws of tho vauoufi , 


trade-mark that is being infringed usually applies 
for an interlocutory injunction to restrain the 
Immediate infringement, and at the same time 
brings an action in whioh ho olaimH (a) o< perpetual 
injunction, and (&) an account of tlio profits made 
by tho infringer, or damages in lieu thereof. The 
fraudulent imitator of a tnulo-mark may bo indicted 
for false pretonoos, but not for forgery. See, how¬ 
ever. Merchandise Marks {infra). 

The Registration qf Trade-marks .—At common 
law a trad D-mark could be acquired only by actual 
user; It must have keen ( so appUod in the market us 
to indicate to purchasers that the goods to which it 
was attached were the manufacture of a.particular 
firm. 1 By tho Trade-marks Registration Aot, 1875, 
a Register of Trade-marks was ostablishod at the 


Afenhandise Marks ,—Under the Merchandise 
Marks Aat, 1887. which applies td England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, ovoiy person that (a) forge*, (6) 
falsely applies to goode, (c) makes, disposes of, or 
has In his ikmRCHsion any instrument for forging any 
trade-mark, or (rf) applies any false trade descrip¬ 
tion to goods is liable, on convlotion 011 indictment, 
to a maximum period of two years’ imprisonment, 
and on Buminary conviction to a maximum term 
of four mouths' imprisonment with hard labour, or 
ft fine of JE20, for the first offence, and in tho qqbo of 
a second or subsequent) offence bo a term not exceed¬ 
ing six. montlis with hard labour, or a fine of £50, 
Any person aggrieved by tho decision of a court of 
summary jurisdiction may appeal to quarter 
sessions. It Is a competent dofonco bo ft prosecu- 


a iteglHtor 01 Trade-marks was oatabiiBhou at tho sessions, it is a competent dofonco bo ft prosecu- 
OHleo of the Oommlfwloner of Patents (now the tion under tho aot that the defendant took all, 
Patent OfUce), and It was provided that the reasonable precautions against committing the 
registration of a trodo-mark should theucoforth offence, and gave on demand by, or on behalf of,, 
bo ocmivalent to public user. This prevision is the prosecutor all tho information hi his power, or 
in Biihstauco repeated in the Patents Acta, 1888- otherwise noted innocently. The limitation for 
88, by whioh tlio registration of trodo-marka is proceedings under this act is tho expiration of tho 
now regulated. The registration of a parson ns threo years next after tho commission, or tlm one 
proprietor of a trodo-mark is privdl facie, and after year next after tlio disco voiy of tho alleged offence, 
IIvo yoars is conclusive, ovldonco of his right to the whloliovcr shall Hint 'happen, A couvictlon under 


exclusive 11 ho of the said mark (snbjcot to the pro¬ 
visions of tlio acts); and no porsou can institute 
proceedings for infringement unless tlio mark 
alleged to bo infringed Tins boon registered, or —111 
tlio cano of marks in uso prior to tlio Aot of 1875— 
lias been declared by tho certificate of tlio Comp- 


1 discovery of tho alleged offence, 
whloliovcr shall Hist 'happen, A cou victlon under 
| this aot does not relieve tho defendant from liability 
to civil proceedings, 

Bqq works lw W, Browno (2d od. Boston, 1885). 
R a Musliofc (1885), L. B. ^bastdan (8tl od. 1800), J. 
Salainan (1801); nftri Lnwroii on tho Fn touts, Designs, 
and Trade Marks Ajjfco (Totout Oifioo Inquiry, 1687). 
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certainly no longer a reproach to belong to a trade I 
union, for their trusted officers are members of 
parliament, have had, anil luive, seats on royal 
com missions, have boon accredited as British repre¬ 
sentatives at an Imporial congress, JmvebDen ontor- 
.tained by tlio heir-apparent to the crown, anil ( hit 
posts of honour in many of the local institutions 
of the land. , „ Al 

It is not quite so easy to accurately describe the 
actual increuso of nicinberehip, because no abso¬ 
lutely reliable record exists of their real numerical 
strength throughout the country at given dates, 
The Registrar's returns will not furnish the figures 
for the simple reason that all the unions are not 
registered, and some that aro do nob always send 
in returns. Nevertheless the gradual grow tit since 
1871 is Indicated by the increase in membership of 
the registered societies that regularly make returns 
as to the number of members, Income and expendi- 
ture, and the amount of funds. At the close or j 
1872, the first full yoar of registration, the total 
number of registered trade unions was 73, with I 
217,12® members ; in 1801 thoro wore 400 registered 
sodeticB, with a total of 645,401 in the 235 societies 
sending iu returns. In Scotland only 1 > society 
failed to mako returns, in Inland 13, and in Eng* j 
land and Wales 241 failed to comply. It Is esti¬ 
mated that there are about 2000 trade societies in 
the United Kingdom, with a total membership of 
nearly 2,250,000, and liaving an aggregate balance 
in hand of about 2 millions sterling, the annual 
income being nearly equal to that amount. The 
weekly aoutn buttons of members vary according to 
the objects included In the society's rules. In 
trade nnione established for trade purposes only 
the contributions.range from 2d. or 3d. per week 
to 6d, per week, with from fid. to Od. por quarter 
for local objects or branoh expenses. In the unions 
liaving provident benefits as well as trade purposes, 
the contributions range from Oil. to Is. per week, 
the small quarterly payments being a trifle higher 
iu moat instances. These regular payments aro 
exclusive of levies, special ana general, sometimes 
amounting to a total Bum equalling a year's con¬ 
tribution. But this is exceptional. The total pay¬ 
ments by the members of the Amalgamated Sooioty 
of Engineers, ami some other unions similarly con¬ 
stituted and with like benefits, amount to quite £3 
per annum, often more- The average amount per 
member in tho total of the registered societies 
making returns amounted in oue year to £2, 2s. 0d., 
and that year was not tho worst for tmde; but tho 
average of the aggregate societies would not, as n 
rule, greatly exceed £1 per member. The average 
over ten years for tul the registered societies 
making returns was £1, 3s. 5iL per member. 

The principal difference between one trade union 
ftud another is to be found in tlio benefits provided 
for the members under the rules. There, is no 
essential difference in constitution ami nuns. All 
have for thoir primary object ‘trade protection,’ 
and consequent^' provide strike-pay. A fow, and 
more particularly some of the new unions, make 
no further provision. But tho vast majority of 
those established for trade purposes only provide 
• funeral allowance,* a provision directly inherited 
from tlio olcl guild system. The most perfect types 
of the modern trail© union are those which provide 
whnb are called ‘ providont benefits,' auoli as weekly 
payments to members out of work, duriugsickness, 
and superannuation in old age; accident benefit, 
in eases of partial or total disablement ; funeral 
allowance, in case of death of member or Iris wife, 
and, in some cases, insurance against loss of tools, 
and benevolent grants in times of neuto distress ; 
all of which benefits are in addition to, nob in lieu 
of, strike-pay. The amounts payable tinder these 
several heads vary considerably—from 8s. to 12s. 


per woek to members out of work; from Ob. to 10s. 
per week in sickness; from Cs. to 10s. por week 
superannuation j from £0 to £16 in case of death j 
from £50 to £100 in cost* of accident; from £5 to 
£10 loss of tools by lire, &c.; and from ,10a. to 26s. 
per week iu cojscb of strikes. TJiq latter amounts 
aro often increased by special levies, or by the 
voluntary contributions of other societies, or by 
public subscriptions. 

The advantages conferred upon tlio members of 
societies making such provident provisions aro 
so enonuoiiB that the wonder is that all trado 
unions liavo not Hindu similar provision, at least to 
the extent of ability of tho members to contribute 
such sums as will 088111*0 tlio benefits. It is tho 
providont side of trade unions that has reconciled 
the public to thoir legal recognition, and 1ms 
enabled the legislature tolegaliso and protect them. 
The extent of those benefits, and their far-reaching 
e floats, aro evidenced by tho foot that in forty 
years thirteen Booiotiea have paid iu providont 
benefits alone to their members £7,460,071, white 
the total strlko-pay by tho same Boaietics during 
the saino period amounted only to £481,810. Yet 
those societies aro pro-cm hi on tly tho unions that 
have secured and maintained for thoir mom born tho 
highest rates of wages, tho shortest hours of lalnmr, 
and the best conditions of employment enjoyed by 
any industrial workers In the country, Tlio total 
income in 1800 exocodod £650,000 for the thirteen 
socle ties, and their expenditure exceeded £600,000; 
nevertheless the total balance in hand exceeded 
£760,000. Tho staying power of snoli unions is 
Immense, for the whole aggregate funds may be 
used in a labour struggle in oaeo of need. There is, 
however, very slight prospect of such vast expendi¬ 
ture being required, ns U 10 moral and material 
force of such largo accumulations exorcises a potent 
inlhienoo iu preventing and avarliiig strikes. 

TI 16 economical effect of those benefits and of tho 
acomnhlatod funds for thoir sustenance is groat be¬ 
yond all question. Hunger competition is averted 
because the members aro supported 'when out of 
work, during sickness, and in old ago. fcJturva- 
tiou wages aro not possible in sueh ensos; tho only 
question is what standard of living shall tlio mem¬ 
bers aspire to and ondeavonr to attain. Prudence 
is inculcated in this connection, for tho niembore 
Mill hesitate to run inordinate risks, however 
tempted to do so. Strikes arc fewer iu tlm»o 
societies thou formerly, fllbolfc they aro stern and 
stubborn when they occur. Tho history of such 
unions is one of continuous progress, in nuiubors, 
in resources, and in influence. Other boclotlos have 
maintained thoir ground in numerous instances, 
but not progressively in the sumo ratio. Many 
have collapsed, revived again, and onco more 
collapsed; but in 110 caso havo tho providont unions 
failed to keep thoir engagements with thoir mem¬ 
bers, although in a few they have undergone ail 
immense strain in times of trado depression. 

As before stated, tlicro is really no essential 
difloronoe between tho old and tuo now trade 
unionism. The new unions aro formed mainly on 
the old lines, and many are verging more and more 
towards the best modem typo. The nowor unions 
were in the Arab instance constituted as societies 
for trade purposes only, thus going buck to tho 
earlier and simpler forms of industrial organisation. 
Their leaders rather ostentatiously declared that 
they were 1 fighting machines,’ and encored at tlio 
* huge benefit chibs,’ as they termini tho Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Engineers and similar associations. 
Already some of those now unions havo introduced 
funeral benefits, a fow suporanuuathm allowance, 
others accident benefit, but none of them either 
out-of-work or sick hone (its. In thoir modes of 
action the newer unions havo boon more aggressive, 
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voluntary nsKocia turns of workmen for mutual 
protection and assistance in eccming generally 
the most favourable conditions of labour for thoir 
member*. Voluntary they lmtab of necessity bo, 
for tUo freedom to combine implies also tlio free¬ 
dom not to combine. Within certain lines the 
law limits and defines what may mill what may 
not bo clone, in furtherance of tlm objects of a trade 
union. HrioJIy slated, the position is this i Neither 
ojjjpluyor nor workman 1ms tho right to coiupol 
another poison to do, or alwlain from doing, that 
which ho dooms best for his own advantage. 
Formerly a trade unionist was liable to prosecu¬ 
tion and punishment for doing certain things that 
another poiwm, not in a trade no ion, might do. 
Now the law is fairly equal ns between limn and 
man, irrespective of bis belonging or not belonging 
to a trade union. 

The main object of a trade union is the soouring 
of the most favourable conditions of labour In tho 
particular trado it represents. This fundamental 
object includes all o/forts to raise wages, and to 
maintain wages at the highost possible level in the 
, trade j the reduction of Urn hours of labour, and 
resistance to any increase in tlinsc hours \ and also 
the regulation of apprentices, overtime, piecework, 
methods of employment or discharge, aim modes or 
working generally. AH those < ) Meets are now law¬ 
ful, provided that the means adapted to enforce 
them are legal; formerly they wovo all regarded us 
unlawful, being in restraint of trade, a doctrine 
rendered obsolete liy tho Acts of 1875. 

Tlio constitution of a trade union is QBHontlally 
damocratle. The members am bound by a cotlo of 
rules presented to each of them on being admitted 
os members. Tit oho rules are revised from time to 
lime by tho yoLgh of tlio members, either by a 
nloliittclto or through delegator popularly elected, 
by the votes of members, by ballot or in open 
lodge. Tho old notion of bylaws other than the 
rules is now exploded, A largo proportion of the 
unions are now registered, a process which would 
render bylaws illegal were they'of the diameter 
formerly mipponed, The bylaws nro merely lodije 
regulations for tho conduct of bush ions, of no public 
concern whatever. 

Opinions differ widely ob to some of tlio trado 
objects of trade unions, especially oh to apprentices, 
over time, piecework, and the like. The apprentice¬ 
ship system is altftiicionecl in many trades, iu so far 
us admission to tlio union is concerned. In some 
unions, however, the system prevails, tho ostensible 
object being to secure good handicrafts]non; but 
there can be littlo'ilnuht that It is intended, us was 
intended by tho Ordinances of tho Guilds and by 
the net of Elizabeth, to limit tho number of workers 
at tho particular trade, As to overtime, opinions 
have greatly changed of lato t tho general feeling 
being in favour ol restriction in that respect., As 
to pu&owork, it is as much in favour In. some trades 
ns it in repugnant to tho workers in othore j the 
adoption of it is vegnlntcd mainly by tlio nature 
of tlio employment. In some industries it is tho 
universal practico, in others it is only pnrtinJly 
resorted to, in others it is deemed to he inapplicable. 
Tho union regulates time-wages in tho ono case 
and piccc-rutes in tho other, uitlior by a Hcalo, a 
log, or it price-list. With respect to the hours of 


of shorter hours, according to tlio trade. Only 
since J 887 has any demand sprung up for an equal 
day of eight hours for all workers, a demand not 
seriously entertained by the majority. 

These and other objects are termed tho trndo 
purposes of tho muon, In practice they vary in 
their application to the particular trade. In wmio 
tho question of apprentices never crops ni) j it is 
inapplicable at the present time, whatever iu might 


have been formerly. Overtime mainly pertains to 
(lay-workers, though long hours apply equally to 
piece-workers j but shorter bourn, when obtained, 
apply oliko to all, though tlio modes of apportion¬ 
ment may dillcr. Tho work of a trade union which 
hjyi to regulate a price-list, or main tain a scale, is 
( »ton of a most laborious and mlnuto character, os 
in the tailoring trade, in tho boot ami shoe trades, 
and more especially in the textile trades, the latter 
requiring expert* of a high character to bo able to 
work out tho 1 statements. 1 In all coses the object 
is to maintain tlio standard of wages at tlm highest 
level pofisihlo, making such advances as the con¬ 
ditions of trado will permit, and resisting reductions 
whore tho members and their officials deom it 
expedient to do »o. 

Generally speaking, Dig means by whioh trade 
unions sock to attain their objects is strikes. 
Formorly this was the only means; but tho growth 
of the unions, their recognition by law, and the 
diminution of the projiulices which existed against 
them, have ounblod the official* and the executives 
of the associations to approach employers by boards 
of conciliation and arbitration, thereby averting 
strikes. Moreover a system of self-adjusting elut¬ 
ing scales has lrncn devised, especially in the iron 
mid steel ami coal trades, by means of which the 
rates of wages vury with the price of the material, 
rising or falling ns prices artvanaa or recede. In 
such cuhgb there in a minimum wage fixed as a 
haws, tlio percentage being arranged according to 


strike it is usual to rccogniso trado customs, such 
os giving notices whore notices are required j the 
union tlmt sanctioned a htviko without giving such 
notices would gain little sympathy and no support 
from other unions if appealed to for help—unless 
indeed thore ware very strung and urgent reasons 
for not doing so. in oases of arbitration It is 
oxlremoly rare for any uninn to contest the award 
of tho arbitrator, af though thore have been instances 


compared with loyal acceptance, even when the 
award is against the men, that it is unfair to allege 
that tho unions do not Wally abide by the decision 
of an umpire as a general rule. It was at auo time 
usually urged that the cost of a contest wan greater 
than the advantages that Could possibly accrue, 
even if successful. This position is untenable; and 
woi’o it two, as alleged, men would soon oeasd to 
strike. Strikes are indeed moat costly, and they 
usually involve n largo amount Of Buffering and 
privation, but on tlm whole the balance of profit is 
with tho aggregate men of the trade, evon if it bo 
sometimes at tno cost of the strikers. The reasons 
are obvious. The battle is fought by a few, tho 
many ahare tho advantage*, whatever they may bo. 
Strikes are deplorable, and there is a growing dis- ! 


passion gets the bettor of reason sometimes, and 
disputes occur whore they might have boon 
averted. 

The growth of trade unionism is a feature of the 
times in which we live. Only n very few years ago 
trade unions worn tabooed by nil sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men, other than the men in such trades who 
luul experienced tho advantages of such unions, 
A largo proportion evon of those fought shy of 
Chaim Now they are quite fashionable % they are 
comhloaded in tlio Honate, in tho pulpit, from tho 
platform, and in the press, until tho workers begin 
to fool a sense of shame in nut belonging to one, 
Evon clerks mid civil somnts, who used to deriilo 


a committee of the Houso ol Lords as tho,beet 
mode of dealing with ‘Sweating* (q.v.). It is 






TRAGACANTH 


TRAMWAYS 


enemy had struck, The English loss was 1587 
men. See Nelson; ami Professor Laughton's 
Story of Trafalgar { 1890). 

Tragacuilth (Gr ., 9 goat-thorn 1 ), a name given 
to several low spiny shrubs of tho genus Astragalus 


western Asia, and to the mucilaginous substance or 
gain derived Irani tlioni—for which see Guar. 

Tragedy. See Duaaia. 

Trftgopnii (Ckriomti), a genus of birds in tho 
Pheasant family, represented by fivo species in 
India anti China. They are birds of very beautiful 
plumage, of tho most brilliant rods, browns, buds, 
anti lnstvons blacks. Thorn Is an orectilo fleshy 
horn on each side of the head, and a loose wattle, 


porson on a career of conquest, when Trajan ant 
out on his first campaign against tho Dacians. 
The struggle was long and narco; tlio emperor’s 
opponents were valiant warriors, and hooded by an 
able loader, tliolr manarcli, Duce bains i but tho 
Homans at last gained a decisive superiority, ami 




rv* ■*» 


Xregopan, or Horned Phan pant (Cwiornia satyr a). 

capable of being in dated, lies like on apron on tho 
threat. The boat-known Bpecies are the Indian 
Crimson Tragopan (C. salmt) and the Blank. 


.. . Jble loader, tliolr monarch, Ducebalnsj but tho 

A . ffwmnlfcr, A . niw'ocephalus, &c.), found in Homans at last gained a clocisivo superiority, ami 
restore Asia* and to tho mucilaginous substance or l . n R w subsequent campaign (105) completely sub- 
pirn derived Irani thorn—for which see Guar. dned their opponents, whoso country thenceforth 

Trnoredv. See Dhaaia. became tho Roman province of IMcift, and was 

secured by partial colonisation. Tins conquest 
was celebrated on Trajan's return to Homo by a 
triumph, ami by games on a most extensive scale. 
In 113 the emperor loft Italy for his great expedi¬ 
tion in the ISnBb, directed mainly aguinRt the 
I’arbhlans. Landing in Syria ho made Armenia 
aud Mesopotamia into Roman provinces, and 
advanced to Ctesiphon on Uio Tigris, mooting how- 
evor with actual defeat at CtcBiphon and Haim, 
MeanwliHe tiio Jews rose in Cyprus and Cyrano 
and made fcaifnl massacres; and other enemies 
took advantage of tho emperor'e nlmonco in tho fm 1 
east. Trajan took ship for Italy, already in failing 
health, and was overtaken by death at Soliium in 
Cilicia, August 117. Though most of Trajan’s 
reign was spoilt in the Jiohl, the internal admlnl*. 
tration was carefully and excellently guided \ tho 
ad nunistration of juHtioe was vigorous and impar¬ 
tial j that of finance waa equally admirable j in¬ 
formers {(lelatorcs) wore severely punished, and 
peculating governors of provinces rigorously prose¬ 
cuted. The improvement and beautifying 0 f Koine 
was earned on; tho empire was traversed in all 
directions by new mUitaiy routes, canals and 

ninfMmfe wnva nAnuhu.n^nrl iiM.tr tr* . 
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snows olr his beauty in an elaborate way before 
his desired mate. Tho other species are d Uythii 
from Upper Assam, (7. caboti from south-west 
Uuina, and C. Unwiindii from central China, 
aiie tragopaus are capable of acclimatisation, and 
possibly domestication, in Britain. 

Tnihi-lmmls, See Militia, Vol. VII. p. 102 . 
Training in tho wirier sense equal to practical 

education in fin v nmfnEi.inn ««*- a.. « 
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strength, endurance, or dexterity, or to qualify 
thohi for victory in competitive trials of skill, 
races, matches, &c. Training in this scuso consists 
mainly in bodily exercise, both general nnd Bpeol- 
Bily adapted to tlie particular sport in view (as for 
^vlng, boxing, &c.), and In sufficient 
and une/tilly regulated dieting. General exorcising 
koB been already considered at Athletics and 
f^ASTiCB. Tho oneoial training for boat-ra^, 
find the dieting suitable to all athtotes aro snffi- 
ciontiy dealt with at Eowixa, Vol. IX. p. io. 
1 raining may bo ovonlono, to tho seilous and oven 
permanent detriment of Ualth. Boo Maclaren's 
Training m Theory and Practice [2d ed. 1874), 

Sm Edi,oatiox > v«l 

Trajan. Marcus Ui.pids Trajajtus, Unman 
rtfl npe w. r \viy jf m V ftfU»(n«w Seville) aW 

wokSlvrf < ^ ondod ! PP « family whfah waa 
piobaoly of Eoinan origin, was early trained 

md Gern^?!f *5' 1 nl "M ' ,htinctS< »“ '«> tlio Parthian 
JjLftSPP" ^‘"P^eas was made jmotor and 

aftrasr uwafiftsat 


and tho lmrbonr of Cantinn Celho (Civita Vocclila) 
constructed. His mildnosB aiul moderation wore 
proverbial j and though ho persecuted tho Cliriet- 
nms, it was because he regarded tlui new religion 
as distinctly subversive of tho state. His famous 
letter to Pflny (q.v.), then legate in Bitliyiiia and 
Pontun, shows his character in tine regard, and his 
sincere desire for tlie comfort and happiness of his 
subjects is reflected in tho customary wish form ally 
uttered on the occasion of an emperoris accession— 
that he might bo * happier Limn Augustus, Lotior 
than Trajan' [Avgusto folid or, Trafano mcliur), 
A popular medieval legend oven described biin ns 
Bayed by the prayers of Pope Gregory I. from tho 
muna of boll. Trajan’s Column is described at 
Home, Vol. VIII. p, 783. Trajan's Wall is tho 
namu given to an old ltoman earthwork In tho 
Dobrudja, running from tho Danube above CW- 
navoda to lCuBtondji on the Black tieft; it is an 
earthen wall, 8 to ID foot high, and was defended 
against tlie Russians in 1854. 

Thoro Riji works on Trajun by Fnrnoho (2d cd. 1840). 
Diciaupr (1808). and l)o la Boi-gc (1877). Boo ftlw 
SoMlior’a Vetch, tic r Mil Kaiecrzdt 

Tralee, ft town of County Keny, on tho Leo, 
about a mile from where it discharges into Traleo 
I .Bay, «id 2D7 ijiJIos BW. of Dublin Tiy mil. There 
| is a ah ip-canal U » tlio K Q a, but the tiudo of Tmicd 
ns a port ImB decayed since larger shiivs took to 
(fisoharmng at Fenit, fi miles along the bay, Traleo 
90fll lllW A 111Q,il,Jer to ^11 ifeo* Pop. 

Triun. Sec Bilk, p. 4Dfi. 

Trninmcl-ueh one of the commoneHt of tho 
moored nets defionbcil in tho article Pj«JJKJiiK«, 
Tramps, See Vaciiiants. 

JEW 1 *** (Okl ftwod. tram, ‘log, wooden 
ftlcdgo ). In tho articlo ou Haihvays (q.v.) the 
eftrly application of rails for punwaos of l^o- 
motion was ltsferred to. Frem very early times 
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Igbb toforant of opposition, nioro inclined to mo 
force or compulsion iw rugwulu nun-utiionihts* aiul 
they aru also mclicr more reckless in Clio initiation 
of jvti-Jkos. This was JnovitnJjJOf for a atriko it* tlio 
raison tVUre of A union that fo merely a lighting 
machine. In times of industrial oxmtuinont ami 
duqmtca jnou will readily Hiibflcrlbo ami vote 
money from n sentiment of esprit tie cotyitr, 
being impelled by the action of others, by tlm 
oufjmMfmun engendered, ami tho pressure brought 
to boav. TIiuhu incitements over, the inlluoneen 
removed, fcbo buttle lust or won tw the mm may 
be, the fervour 1» gnno, apathy acts in, atul the 
contributions fall ivwny, Tlioro am not fclio son jo 
imnull lug forces lit» work n» in the providont 
unions—whom the motive ami incentive to con- 
tinuouB coiitilbnllauu are operating without cessa¬ 
tion, bocaUHQ of tho permanent benefits in store 
for each individual member, Federation is advo¬ 
cated ami resorted to, os supplying on ineen- 
live ami imposing hrao f inwlond of provident 
bonolUs. But a federation of weak unions cannot 
bo a substitute for olfcoLivo organ inn t Ion in 
Individual uuhos, though they may, and often do 
nflurd additional strength In coacn of labour dis¬ 
putes. But tho strength thus obtained is tem¬ 
porary and not norm anon t, oscopt in special coson. 
inasmuch as dmiwiflorl hitorcwte crop up and 
divide, in which event they rather act iw a solvout 
and tend to iJisiulogmie whore they wore in tend oil 
to miito. The now unionist* also roly moiu upon 
possible legislation for labour than the elder 
unionists. . , _ Jt , 

Trade unions are no longer under tlio ban of tlio 
Jaw. Their action' in approvod by flvfug political 
eoenomistM. Tliolr influence 1 b folt, mid their 
intervention is rocognlflod by All cJawca w eocioty. 
l>y the state, by einplnyew, and by tho general 
public. Bllieroncos of opinion oxfet oh to the 
methods and tho moans, ami also the objects in 
Bonio instancos* If well organised, wisely directed, 
and powerful by reason of membership and ro- 
nonrees, they command at tan tion, and arc able to 
equalise tho conditions of inlwiir In tho manner 
suggested by Adam Smith, They protect; their 
members by placing thorn in a position to oxiwb 
mutuality in ali labour contracts. Instead of being 
compelled to agroo to terms which hunger might 
loud thorn to accept. Tho present conditions of 
labour in Britain furnish incontestable proofs of 
their useful work, whatever may bo saW of thoir 
action in particular instuncoB. But tlio fall 
moewuro of tAtalv worthy &ft industrial roftfliiteattoiffl, 
hi only to bo Boon in tho operation of tliolr providoiit 
benefits, In this lsspoob the hotter class of trade 
unions are aliaolntoly unique. They keep thoir 
own luior, succour and miiporti their own sick, 
provide for the aged and infirm, bury their own 
dead, and render important A^istonce to eases oi 
c/midcuti (vlvccslfevv lo«« of fcool« v and other Ills that 
especially fall to the lob of the poor. They do this 
without the taint of pauperism, thus jpnwerying 
tho self-roHpoct of tho members and of thoir 
families. At tho same tlmo they my ail local rates 
and taxes liko other cltlxon* laying oJaini to no 
exemption in this respect. They also aljoril assist- 
luicc, often of a gcuorous character, to other simitar 
lwidics of men or iiwioolations in cases of need. 
Tliolr Jnilno/Mjo is also very largely cilncaMojmJ, 
they Inculcate thrift, they promote sobrioty, they 
dlmmmgo profanity and hail language, and t1«y 
teach and onforco SlselpHno, order, anil olmdionco 
to law. Thoir growth rocontlyhas boon lmeuoTii- 
anal i tho euatnocra boost of nearly 72,000 mem- 
hors, the In&no In 1800 being nearly in 84,000. 
Afany other unions have from 20,(MX) to over 40,000 
u)omW, ^ith iv yearly income proportionate to 
their numbers. Both tho nnmerloal strength and 


tho large financial rosimrccs involve eori-espondbig 
duties and rcspoiiBibilitlu^ Equal eomlitloim imply 
full powers of negotiation l>o tween employ era and 
oimdoy&h The hopeful ui-ospcat, theroforo, Is tliat 
strikes and lockouts wlu be resorted to loss fre- 
queutly, and that conaillatiou and arbitration will 
he applied to all Ulwmr dl^pntea 
Conqtaratively little jarogrosB ha« been mode in 
the institution of trade unions on tho continent of 
Europe, but ^ymo progress in now being made. 
Up to a recent date tho associations were political 
rather than Industrial; in England it is the 
reverse. The effect of the international labour 
oongressos has been to famUmrjao the workmen of 
Hermany, Franco. Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Italy, Bwltzerlnufl, and even Spain, with tlio 
essential principles of industrial organisation, and 
Homo excellent typos of the modern trade union 
havo boon established. What is now required Is that 
there shall bo freodom to combine in ull countries 


as in England, 

In tho United States tlioro are lahonr organisa¬ 
tions, such as tho Knights of Labour (q.v.), 
hut the trado unions are not oqual to those in 
England in any respect. The best unions in tho 
States am tlio branches of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engines™, tho Carponters and Jolnem, and a few 
otlicrs, Tlio American, unions rather favour tlio 
secLot order ByHtoin in thoir organisations. 

In tho British oolonios the best unions are in tJjo 
Australhui ooloiiiua, in some ol whioh excellent 
unions exist. Hove tho engineers and tlio joiners 
liavo boon tho chief pioneers, But tho Australians 
aro far ahead of &U other colonics, and even of tho 
United fttatQH, in industrial organisation, tho 
unions liolng modelled after those in England, 
usually those of tlio best typo. 

Boo the arUalcH Gmr-DS and wotIcb tlioro ojtod, Factory 
Acts, FMKNm,Y Sooiktiks, and Liadiuty of Em- 
l’lAJYKHSi (Jomto doTnrlfli The Trades Unions of JSnfiand 
(trails. VM\i Thurlow, 3Sw(e* Won a Abroad {1&7L)} 
3V)rd Binsaey, Wwk amt Wnffcs, and other works on tlio 
labour quoHtioi} (1HT2-S0); Stauloy Jovoub, Whs State in 
Jldation to Labour (1082); Tborold llojjor e Pm Sia Om* - 


tnrlc* of Work end Wuyt* (lfl84); Brontftfn. 27ie 
Jiclntion of labour lo the Laio of To-day (New York, 
pih umdy mob of the } 

OovjliotB of Capital and Labour (1^78; ■ 58d od. 1820): 
2'mle Unionism , i/dto and Old {lflOth by .the pnwont 
TvrHorj •a'nwlo Uulonfl/ ‘StrikoB end Lookouts, 1 ‘Bates 
of ‘VYftEOB, and rotums and pubncutlcmB of the 
Labour Bun)an ostabllejiod in ItKMJ; Bo^iorts of Oom- 
mittoos on oombhutlon of workmen, sweating, and of 
tho Boyal Oommisnion on Trade Unions (lBtfMD), nnd 
of tho Labour Commission (1801-92). 


TradHVlttdSi See Winds. 

Triulltioa, See Roman Cathouo Church, 
Newman. 

Vraduclaiiismt Boo BRis-isxiaTissaK. 

Tl'ftfflteUl* 1 , CaFB, a low promontory on the 
fioutli const of Spain, abnnfc 20 inllea wcht-notlii- ' 
west of Tarffa (q.v.), on the Stralta of Gibraltar. 
It ifl ' momerahlc for the groat naval victory 
obtained (Ootobor 21,1805) by tlio British fleet under 1 
NoJsoji over the combined fleets of Franco and | 
Spain under the French admiral Ylllenouve and I 
two Snanivh mlvulmla Tlwj British tome co/wfeted 
of 27 aall of tho lino, 4 frigatos, 1 schooner, fliid 1 
cutter; the force of tho French wul SftaniordB 
united amounted to S3 eail of the* line, 5 frigates, 
and 2 brins. Villeneuvo formed his fleet in a 
double Hus in cloao order, Nelson attacked in two 
lines, Culling wood leading the Hreb. Hie own elilp, 
tho Vietort/ ran on the fi&louktvh with tlio 
intention eMireakinff tholilio, and soon forced lior 
to strike, but not before Nelson bad been mortally 
wountlod liy tho flro kept up from hor tops. Nelson 
lived long onougli to know tlmt twenty of tho 
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Taking the ho we-car a. the^unit, tho wlatfTO 
result^ are slated to ho ns aliove. t re 

added tlrnt tmraway entonmoo ,n * • 


TRANSFIGURATION 


very pmJitnblo kind of jn*ostin^ n . . eu j. becftiiBO applicable to hns bofroo tho descent 

Venn Continent heavy taxes n _ < r ,;,)aj 8 mode to tlio ton dims® of real oxistonce. 

by most of the wirpanies ta the nntwMm the liitliovto coiiverliblo toi'ins,, tuui- 

nerved, and in tl.e Un.tedWlon, nmler povem 


Tramway Act* (Wi* Bew ^ V Ml ® S* /icom *** 

Trammiii Act, 1670 ; mU Miction, rto. (1830). 

XrftnCC, o morbid Bleep, diilbrs fiom natural 
TepwetaAmatton i in Wound MMrte 
external impressions; in Tollowing “jjf 

the exaltation of certain inetincto. cliloMy tlia icl 1- 
ewvn wm\ wnative, rather than fatigue oi cxniwu- 
Ron • ami in being the ooncomitant or symptom 
JftkSEatVtff norvous oyntoin, partionWly 
Hvsteria (ci v.). It differs on the other hand from 
Comafq »ita not being lusocinted with serious 
OTgranidiBcVse. and in|ve absence oftfertnoM 
breathing, muttering, delirium, ic. See fblJihP, 
IXsaxity, Catalepsy, ecstasy. 


CUU UUUIUIIDW — _-, . . 

ia made to the ion oIubsw of real oxiotouce* 

Between tho liitliovto convertible twins. bum- 
scon don tal iwd tranwondwi* Kant liininelf_d«>w ft 
distinction of conaidoriililo importance ta tho 

Standing of l.is Ml * 

scendentar no designates tho non-oxpenontml, 


(1877), wafcer-workB (1888), and in toe churchyard 

Colonel GariUnor’s grave,- mmi Mffl 

Uew since 1219. Pop. (1861) 2°0Qi (1W 1 ! 2380. 
Sea P. M'Neil'a Tranent^ etc* (2d ad. 18B4). 

Trim!, a seaport and itrchleplBcoiva city of 
Southern Italy, 28 miles STOT. of Bwi 
with a 12tli-ceutury cathedral, trade In country 
produce, and a harbour nearly Bonded np. Pop. 

W73. _ _ _, 


Danish settlement from 1624 to ISw, it passed 
filially to the English in 1845 for *20,000, and wrw 
a busy place till tho construction of South 
Indian Railway to Nogapatain (1881) diverted 
a way its trade* Tho first Protestant mission to 
India was e a told tolled here in 1700. Pop. 0189. 
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extended to 'ToshkMid. Tho Aum-Dnm (Oxra) 
is crossed Ly a wooden bridge 0804 foot in length. 
Ti’fUiscmicnftlfl, tho tract of territory belong- 
B to Russia, and extending between tho Cftiicnsna 


oi tho south. Tho province on both Bides of tho 
Caucasus, with the added Armenian districts, con* 
etitato Caucasus or Caucasia in the wuesb sense, 
and are under one central authority, with ten 
minor governments or provinces. But wio govern¬ 
ment? to somotimes divided into North Caucasus, 
Transcaucasia, and Armenia.. Transcaucasia com¬ 
prises seven governments (Ivutais, «vc.; for which 


Caucasia (2d ed. 1878). 

Transcendentalism* The words transcen¬ 
dental and transcendent {lransce)idc.nUilt8 t trans¬ 
cendent ) were employed by vnvlouB Schoolmen, in 
particular Duns Scot™*,, to desevibo the conceptions 

* in t 


ns well ns of tho world, is raised above those by 
including or comproliending thoni \ it_ hna the 
same relation to the sum of the categories os the 


causality, &o.) which in his view, though they are 
not products of oxperionco, me miuilfflcted only in 
oxpeiionee, and cmitribnto an cwcnlitM element 
in all oxnorionlial knowledge. Tlio word trail- 
Bcondcnt * ICant l’escn^os for thoao among Inc Iran- 
scondontal or « priori olomont* that Lransooiwl aim 
' Ho lxsYOnd all cxpciaencc; tlioy nmy seem to bo 
given in exixsi'loncc, but they arc nob riNuly givenj 
i and uro in bo fav iUogitiinato as co^mthnifl (UwugU 
belief in them may be attained in other wayu). 
Such are the «ideas of tho puio reason, God, an 
immaterial soul, &c. . m _ 

For noBt-Kftiitian Rystems which ftIHrmoji tlio 
identity of Biihject and olnocb the distinction of 
transcendental and trawiccndcnfeccanetl to extofe, aud 
absolute knowledge was practicable; such systems 
are said to bo or contain Iran- 

flcendcntftl Philosophy 1 was Scholling's own natno for 
an inipovtanb part of hto Byfllein (see Sciiblung). 

O ken and others carried much oE this trail scon don* 
talisiu into their a priori construction of UiC 
iiaturo-pliilosoiiliy—in which in some ciwob sejen- 
tific fact had to yield to speculative deduction. 
TmiiBcendontal has also often been uscjl by com- 
mon-sense 1 philosophers and tho association school 
for tlio a priori generally. And in vulgar parlance 
the word applies to wlmt is disapproved of an 
abstruse, speculative, obscure, fantastic, and afl 
such aliHiini; it ie specially familiar iw a ciiliclAin 
of almost any form of ideal tom. See IW. 

Tlie epithet of Transcendental School boa como, 
however, to bo specially associated with a group or 
Ameiican authors and thinkorfl, who early in tho 
10 th c on tiny led and cherished a wido-flprcad 
renotion againnt timo-honourcd Puritan prejudmes, 
humdrum orthodoxy, ohl-fasliioncd jiiotaphymcB, 
and materlaliBtio philistinism and n till tan ail tom. 
The movement was identified with Mealtoni, vnguo 
' pantlioiBin, niystietom, and colcobio orlentalmni, 

1 and had at tlmea a dlsrinofc flavour of the potlantic, 
the paradox leal, and the extravagant. Among tlio 
main exciting causes wore tho in flu once of CftiiylO 
i and tlio discovery of tho now world of German 
literature. Brook Farm (q.v.) was uno outcome 
of tho school. Tho fli*t mooting of tlio Transcen¬ 
dental Club took place in 1830 in tM house of 
George Biploy (q.v.)s othor conspicuous njcniDcrs 
of tlio school were Margaret Fuller and Theodora 
I Parker. Many well-known American authors, 

| finch ns Hawthorne, have at bouio timo shown 
altlnitles that w f ftv, But tho thinkor who most 
eflbetivoly summed up what was bent in tho moro- 
meut, gftvo it the most pcnnftiiont exnrejBion, 
and scourad tho oddest hearing, wos Balph jihlo 
Emerson (q.v.h Sco O. B. FroUibichain, Iran- 
mndcntalism in Nexo England (Now York, 1876). 

Trniiscpt, Soo Chubch. 

TraiiKAKnvnUoni Feast oe thh, InattteitoA 
in honour or tho Transfiguration of Christ (Mata 
xvil. 2), to one of the twelve great fcasta which 
come next after Kaster In dignity. In tho Angucan 
Church it is only a BlaclcJottor feast?. It is com¬ 
monly said to linvo been iustituted in tlio West by 
Pnpo Cnlixtua III. (14DB-fi8), but is niontioned in 




TRAMWAYS 


stone and wood liful boon used to lesson friction in 
tho traction of heavy weights at quarries and 
ooliiorioH. Tlio lir/ife u*o recorded of Iron for this 
pnvniiKO was In 1738, when a ' plate-way 1 was laid 
At Whitehaven. . Again in 1707 some cast-iron 
rails woro laid in Cualbrookdalo, and ton yeara 
lator a oast*iron 1 tramway 1 was nailed to wooden 
Bloopers in a colliery lwlonglug to the Duke of 
Norfolk near Sheffield, after tlio design of 
John Carr, Fearing a redaction of wages or 
lessened employment In the future, the labourers 
employed got lin a riot and tore up the road, the 
inventor having to iloo for his 1 ife. Tlda 1 tramway 
ft munoAftld falsely U>bo derived from unc Benjamin 
Outrun belonging to a Derbyshire family—as in 
other earlier Hjieeimeiu lmd a flange cast on its 
outer edgo to keep tlio wheels on the road. It 
was not until 17HU that the great improvement 
wus made of transferring tfio flange from the 
rail to tlio tiro of the wheel, tho track then assum¬ 
ing it« present form. 

Xu 1801 a tramway 28 miles in length, something 
of the mmlorn type, was canstniotod for tho 
Tredegar and Slrhowy ironworks in South Wales, 
and In the same year a public not was passed for 
tlio laying of a lino nour London from Wands- 
worth to Croydon. This tramway, which war 
( hssigned for extension to ltoigafco, was intended 
to furnish a more ready means of tranRpnrt fhy 
hmv?o and mnlo powor) of coal and mmvhandise 
from the Tliamen to tho districts south of Loudon, 
lint tho undertaking failed to fulfil tho hopes of itH 
promoters, and on tlio discontinuance of its work¬ 
ing tlio greater part of tho roato was occupied hy 
tho Brighton Railway Company. 

The rapid development of tno locomotive olloa- 
tually diverted attrition in England from tho 
ulltisatlim of mils for tho purposes of ordinary 
street traffic; lmt am everything tliat UxmlB to 
ocouomiHO labour has for many yeara past found 
special favour In tho United States, tho Am Orleans 
were not slow to discorn tho mortis which tho 
tramway »y*lom n fibred for tho movements of 
tho population. Tho Fourth Avonuo (Ifarlom) 
Tramway was ohartorod in Now York in the year 
1831, about tho time that tho Manchester ami 
Liverpool XUiihvay was oponed for traffic, but 
for about twonty years maintained a monopoly of 
tho Fibraot railway braille. A rapid extension of tho 
system thon followed, as towns in different parts 
of tlio Union increased in sizo. l’Mlmlclpliia and 
Boston cBtablishcd Rtrcot tramway linoti in 1867, 
ami at present evory town on tho North American 
Continent of any pretensions to the title—-nearly 
COO In munbor—boosts of one or more linos, In 
many cases worked hy olcotrloity. Of a total 
tramway mileage of ovor 11;000 about one-half 
is operated by animal-power, 8000 mites by elec¬ 
tricity, 2000 by steam-motors, and 000 by cable, 

The rein traduction of tram ways into the United 
Kingdom in 1808-50 was not a successful venture. 
An ontorprisJug bub rockless American (Ueoigo 
Francis Train) obtained permission to lay several 
short lines in diHorent parts of the country. The 
one first laid down at liirkonhnad Is still in exists 
cnco, tho more objeotlonable feature* of Its con¬ 
struction having been modified, bub the London 
Hues wore all laid down without Apodal parlia¬ 
mentary authority, and tboir removal was, after a 
short trial, decreed hy the cUflbronfc vestries con¬ 
cerned as a nulHanco to existing truffle. The rails 
wore of absurd shape, tholr projecting flanges 
making it ahnoRt impossible for ordinary vehicles 
to croHS tlio lino except at right angles, and oven 
then at some risk to wheels and springe. 

Tlio removal of the tolMmra within the Metro¬ 
politan area, following on an agitation commenced 
In 1804, greatly facilitated tho development of 


; tramway enterprise, and in 1800-70 the loading 
| London tramway companies wore incorporated, 
i Within about ton years from that date some 500 
miles of street railway had been laid iu different 
towns of the United Kingdom, and newly 1000 
miles are now in operation, representing an in¬ 
vested capital of about 18A millions sterling, and 
| carrying annually COO to 000 million passengers. 

With tho development of tho tramway system in 
all parts of the world tho question of the relative 
merits of diffluent forms of tractive power lias 
naturally attracted wide-spread attention with the 
; view of reducing tho working coBt. Tlio advantages 
1 of oloetrioifcy <sco Yol. IV. p. 28i) in tlio concen¬ 
tration of power and increased speed and efficiency, 

I as compared with IiothoIIchU, aro generally rocog- 
| nisodj and in the United States its uso is rapidly 
, superseding animal-power. In Great Britain the 
ohjoobirm Is more marked to tlio erection of 
overhead wires along the streets to convey the 
electricity to tho tare, and in 1802 there were only 
20 miles worked hy electricity in the United King¬ 
dom, A system which is rapidly growing in favour 
is that of cable lines. Tho plan of using a rope or 
cable as a means of traction is of old dato, and 
varlotiH patents liavo bcon taken out, something on 
tho lines of the atmoanhorio railway, for tho laying 
of an underground plpo, in wliioh a rape should 
travel with a grip attachment on the care capable 
of picking up or letting go tlio travelling cable. 
Tho first practical adoption of the Idea was made 
in San Francisco, by a Mr HalllcUe, who in 1873 
opened tho CJlay Street cable line, The road in 
i name parts has a gradient of I in 0, and rises in 
{fn course of about a mile to a height of 800 feet 
abovo its low-level terminus. Such a route would 
he obviously im practical do for a home-car line, 
and the success of tho new inothod of traction 
for steep grades was at once ostublkihod, and 
San Francisco has now nearly 100 miles of cable 
roads in oporation. The system was adopted in 
Chicago ten years later, and was about the same 
time applied to tho working of tho Braqklyn Bridge 
truffle at Now York. The application there lias been 
especially successful, tho lino oonveying as many 
as 35,000 people in an hour between the bonis of 
five and six at night, The trains weigh 72 tone, 
and fcmvol at about 10 miles an hour. 

American ongiuoora were concerned in laying the 
first cable lino in tho United Kingdom; tliat on 
Higlignto JUU, which was opened in 1884, and lines 
on this system have since been constructed in 
KdJnbtui'h, whoro stoop gradient* exist, and in 
Birmingham and Bristol. Tho Brixttm route of tho 
Jjoudon Tramways Company has been converted 
into a oablo line, and in Australia and Now 
Zealand several new cable systems have been laid 
down. 

Tho figures In conts of tho relative cost and 
working results obtained from the three ays toms 
of traction have been compiled by the American 
Street Railway Association from tho statistics 
of 22 electric lines, 40 horse-oar companies, and 
10 cable roads as under i 

Hectrlo, note. ' Grill* 

Hxixmnea per car nillo.11*09 34 U9 14*13 

Interest quqikcs m .. S'03 4'09 0*07 

Total oxpouflQB u .14*00 28*0-1 2109 

Tlio superior speed to bo attained on the electric 
and cable linos must of course bo considered in cal¬ 
culating the capacity nnd probable returns received 
from the working of tho various systems. Tlio 
dividend earning powers are thus ostimated i 


Proportionate trofllo por alrcofc mile 
to cam 0 per cent.. 


Kwtrfc. 

Ifon*. 

CMiIi. 

..V159 

1-000 

10-480 

. .1*787 

1-000 

7*18B 

.. *480 

1*000 

*733 

\ *832 

1-000 

0*154 
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technically so called. Tims in Britain there in a 
transition between the Norman and First Pointed 
or Early English, another between tho First 
Pointed and tho Decorated or Middle Pointed, and 
n third ho tween tho Middle Pointed or Decorated 
ami the Perpendicular. See Architecture, 

Tvmiskel TciTltoi*y is a port of the Cano 
Colony, lying between the Great Koi River (the 
boundary of British Kaffmria) and the borders of 
Natal. Covering most of the former Kaflraria 
proper, it iff, now divided into Griqualfuid Eost, 
Tembuland, and Tianskei in the stricter sense 
—the latter comprising Fin calami, the Idutwya 
Reserve, and Galekaland. Tho last independent 
portion, Pondoland, was annexed in 1884, but differs 
from the rest in having a resident oomniiesioner 
apjwinted by the Cape government. 

Translation* the art of rendering what is 
written in one lampiage into its corresponding 
sense In the words of another* Obviously it should 
first be faithful—a reproduction of the sense and 
ideas rather tliau a paraphrase; contrasted with 
this prime rjnality all such ends as preserving the 
colour, the inusio, the idiomatic vigour, the dis¬ 
tinctive maimer of the original are counsels of 
perfection. To translate perfectly is to interpret 
to the last detail; and to interpret it is necessary 
to understand. Tho fooling is more important than 
the exact word, and the admonition of Drvden may 
be commended to the adult translatori if not the 
Bchoolbo}*—not 1 to lacquey by the sido of Ida author, 
but to mount up behind him.’ It Is difficult enough 
to express ouo's own meaning to one's wish ; doubly 
difficult Is it so to realise another's as to express it 
as lie would have dutae had ours boon his mother- 
tongue. A literal translation is better tlian a loose 
one, but obviously in the caso of idioms and mota- 
phors of special meaning the litoral rendering 
cannot bo the right one, for in such in e chan teal 
transposition the spirit and perfume will be found 
to hare evaporated in the transfusion. 'Trans¬ 
lation from one language into other, 1 said Don 
Quixote, Ms like looking at Flemish tapestries on 
the wrong Bide; for though tho figures aro visible, 
they aro full of threads that make them Indistinct, 
and they do not show with the smoothness ana 
brightness of the right sido. Yet,* Jig continues, 
r ft man may employ himself in ways worse and less 
profitable to lumself, 1 ami we need not cub our¬ 
selves off from some of tho richest springs of human 
thought and experience because tho drinking vessels 
available are seldom of exquisite workmanship, A 
prose translation of a poem like the ittind or the 
yEneid can bo of course only an Approximation to 
the ideal translation—a shadow of tho reality, like 
the music of tho sea. heard bub lu a shell, the 
colour being lost, tho light and shade altered as in 
a photograph. Yob such translations as those of 
the Odyssey by Du toiler and Lang, the I Hud by 
Leaf, Lang, and ilyers, Theocritus by Lang, 
Soph odes by Jebb, Pindar by Myers, Virgil by 
Conington or Maekail, the htferno by Dr Carlyle 
or C. E. Norton, the Puvgctlorio and Pamdiso by 
A. J. Butler, are masterpieces of trimupJi over tho 
difficulties of their kind. Of all books tho Bible, 
or more strictly the Nov Testament, loses leftBt in 
translation, tho language being itself a product of a 
degenerate stage of Greek, tho ideas to ho conveyed 
l datively direct and aim pie, the matter being 
nuioh more heeded than tho manner. Fortunately 
for our litoraturo the English translation was 
mndo at a time when tho language liad reached 
its period of fullest simplicity aud vigour. 

To lay down canons of translation will not help 
much lu the matter, for tho best translators arc 
those who possess an individuality as wall os tholv 
originals, such a n Edward FitzGerald, whoso 


versions from CaUIoron and Omar IChayyam, wido 



Hookham Frore’e froo versions of Aristophanes aro 
perhaps tho host things of their kind that luivo 
ever lioon done. Thu translation ought to bo mien 
that tho Tender should, if possible, forget that it ifl 
a translation at all, and bo lulled Into the illusion 
that lie Is reading an original work. Or again, tho 
translator Bhould retain every peculiarity of tho 
original, bo far ah ho is able, with tho greater oaro 
the more foreign it may happen to bo. Such aro 
some of tho more or loss porfunotory attempts to 
lay down definitions of translation, and wo need 
only say id short that this, lust can of being tho 
easiest, 1b one of tho most difficult of tasks, only to 
bo essayed by men who aro at oiioa masters of both 
languages and of tho sub] act-mat ter of tho book to 
bo translated. "What men thus adequately onuipped 
can make of an ancient author wo fieo when wo 
turn to Jowott’e Plato, Munro’e Lucretius, Coiiing- 
tou’s Persian, Long's Marcus AuroliuB and Epic¬ 
tetus, Ileitis Acadcmica ami Be Fintbus of Cicero, 
Church and Brodribb’s Tacitus, also tho History by 
Albert W. Quill, Rann Kennedy’s DemostlionoB, 
Jobb’s Character* of Theophrastus, BUuokhui'gU’tt 
Polybius, Levis' Juvenal, Macaulay's Herodotus, 

WnllilAii'o A I’liif-nMn { 7?ft niwl !/*» iLllrl flirt 


phon; or, of English translations from modern 
languages, tho Thousand and One Nights of Edward 
Lane, of John Payne, and of Sir R. Burton i tho 
Don Quixote of John Ormaby, and of R. E. Watts; 
rascal’s Pensias by Kcgan Paul; Van Laun’w 
Molftro; Carlyle’s Wilhelm if sister; and from 
tho old Icelandic, tho 'Saga Library* of Morris 
and Magndsson. TJrqu lmrt’s Rabelais, Florlo’s 
Montaigne {oh veil as that by Cotton), North's 
A my ora Plutarch, Shelton’s Bon Quixote, Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure, Pliilomon Holland’s Livy. 
Hobbes’s Thucydides j as also bucIi metrical 
translations as Gavin Douglas’ jfinoid, IIairing- 
ton’s Ariosto, Fairfax’s Tasso, belong to a Bpecial 

S in English literature, valued more for thou- 
ent English than for tlioir accuracy. Among 
modem poetical translations especially notable 
are Coleridge's Wallenstein, Gilford’s Juvenal, 
Cavy’s Dante, Calvorley’a Theocritus, Philip 
'VVorsloy’fl Odyssey and that by William Morris, 
Plumptro’B jEschylns, E. D. A. Moishcad’s trilogy 
of -dSsohylus (the Agamemnon hotter than Mllnmti 
or Robert Browning), Lewis Campbell's Bophoolcn, 
W. II. Pollock’s Nulls of Alfred do Musset. Lang’n 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, Rossettia group 
of translations from Italian pooto entitled 1 Dante 
and IiIb Circle.' The dlffiouiby of translating is 
well expressed in tho punning Italian proverbial 
saying, that tho translator is a holrayci' (Tradutlore 
(raditore), Elphlnslono’s Martial has tho merit 
of boing among tbo wo rat, aud Dry don's vendona 
of part of Juvenal among tho best, of tholr kind. 
Horaco, tho despair of translators, has yet boon 
well treated by Conington and Sir T. Martins 
Homer forms n library of itself, famous poetical 
versions boing those by Chapman, Pope, Cuwpur, 
and Lord Derby ; Chapman preserves tho Rlrength 
of the original, but his fanciful quaiutness is a 
grievous impodiinoiit. Popo’s Iliad is a noblo poom, 
bnt, ns Bentley said with fatal truth, ‘you must 
not call it Homer.* It lacks its naturalness. Us 
flowing simplicity, the Homeric Ideas having gained 
a completely nn-llomorie colour in tho oruclbl© of 
a characteristically 18th*oontury intellect. 

Thoro aro bo jug oxoollont remarks on translation by 
Jov/ott, in the Twofaee to tho third edition (18&2) of Ms 
Plato, 
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tho Oth century. Both Greeks and 'WeatouiH keep 
! it on tho 0th August. 

Transformer. See Eliccthio Light. 

Transfusion Of Blood ooiiBiHts ill tho trims, 
i fovonco of blood from tho voins (or artoviee) of a 
I healthy person to ono wJjobo blnorl is so impover¬ 
ished ns to endanger life. Tho earliest case on 
record is, so far as wo know, that of Pope Innocent 
| VIII., who is Bald to have boon unsuccessfully 
operated on in April 1492. In 1007 tho operation 
was performed Iwth In Franco and England, appar¬ 
ently with buccchb ; bnt it again fell into oblivion 
till 1824. when Dr Blundell, in his llcsmi'ch^ 
proved the feasibility of tho process, Since that 
time It has lieon regarded no a legitimate opera¬ 
tion, and has frequently beau successful in apiwr- 
ontly hopeless cases j but the clifllciiltios attending 
it aro auflioioutly indicated by tho number of 
different procedures and kinds of apparatus devised 
for its performance. It has boon used most fie. 
qucntly and wucoesflfnJlyJn cases of profuse lnomor* 
rhago after child-birth \ bnt also fn many other 
conditions—c.g. phthisis, puorperal fever, per¬ 
nicious nnromla, poisoning by agents which destroy 
tho blootbcorpuBclcB or impair their activity. 
Tiro blood of the lower animals has Iraeu shown 
to bo iinsnitablo for this purpose, and ftomotimen 
clangorous. The first requisite, lliorofore, in to find 
a healthy person able to spare blood enough for the 
purpose. Saline Rotation*, pure water, and milk 
liavo boon uned; the last is strongly rocom mended 
by ProfcSRor ThnniOB of Now York. But though 
their mechanical cl fact in flonio times Ruffle I out to two | 
ovor tho crisis, tliey do not supply the deficiency 
in blood-corpuscles. The chlor tlilfloulty in the 
performance of tho ojiomtinn is tho prevention of 
coagulntion of the blood Iwfnre it rcaolUM tho blood¬ 
vessels of the patient. This has been surmounted 
in three ways i (I J by direct transfusion—to. rapid 
transference through a short tuho j (2) by the addl- 
tion of chemical BubstanccR whlah prevent coagula¬ 
tion j (3) by removing the fibrin before injection 
(see Ifr.oorjJ, Soo U E, Jouiiinga, 7 S'an&flmon 
qf Blood and Saline Fluids (3d cd. 1388). 

TrnnslMnstriiiiiont, one of the most im¬ 
portant of astronomical instruments, consists of 
a telescope fixed to a horizontal iucIr, ho ns to re¬ 
volve in tho plane of the meridian. It 1 h employed, 
as its name denotes, in tho observation of tho 
meridian transits of the heavenly bodies—i.e, the 
Apparent passage of Uie hoavonly Indies across 
tho observer's meridian, an appearance duo to tho 
revolution of the earth (for the transits of Venus, 
scu Sun, Vol, IX. p. 808). The axis, which is 
tho most important part of tho instrument, and 
time demands the utmost cate in its construction, 
cousinU of a hollow sphere or cube, to opposite 
sides of wliiah are tightly fastened the bases of two 
cones In whoso apices tho pivots aro sera wed ; the 
upbore or on bo is pierced Jar tho adniJwdon of the 
telescope, which 1 b firmly soldered at light angles to 
tho axis. One of tho pivots is hollowed bo that a 
stream of light can m directed from a lantern, 
through an aperture in the side, and lialf-way along 
tho interior of tho axis, into Ike tolesoopo tube, 
whore, being received by an annular mirror sot at 4fi 6 
to tho axis and tolescopo tulm, it is directed to the 
eyopteco, and brilliantly illnmines the flold of viow, 
whiio tho aunular form of tho mirror prevents any 
interference with tho pasrago of rays from tho object 
under olisorvatlon to the eye. Tho pivots must bo 
very carefully turned to a perfectly cylindrical form, 
and fitted into the instrument, ao that their axes 
are naoumtely in lino. One extremity of the axis 
carries one and sometimes two email graduated’ 
eiraleR, onoh supplied with index, clamping screws, 
and voniior j these circles are capable of indicating 
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preserve uninjured a bh file fancy of the fibrous roots 
to draw nourishment from the soil. Yet very large 
, v trees have been b\iw 

\ \ /A- easefully transplanted. 

At Chatawortli, Drop- 
/a/ more, and many other 

places trees exceeding 
w tons have 

fW f Tk tvauspl anted from 

/ wU one alt nation to another 

/ ST, several julles distant. 

/ Fr Such herculean opera- 

/ nitf V\ fc ^ 0IW tonBptontfng* 

I IM while quite practicable, 

| ffl are attended with nn 

|R ^ ainouub of expense and 

J Hy Inward which precludes 

/ lift their being generally 

/ |Hf engaged in. Yet at 

f Xfll the places named, and 

/ others equally notable, 

/ sylvan olfectaliavo bcon 

( AjajEnfr&w created in bleak, troe- 

B^xJLJmrVm fu\ l® a9 hi two 

rll nl or hy tills 

It —\ i means, which would 

llftV0 ta ^ en half ft can- 
V rm tiny to produce in the 

^ ordinary course. In 

"*T^5gg§aI pMS moving trees of a size 

exceeding tiiat which 
Jl«NaVa Transplanter. two or throe men may 

easily luuullo, trims* 


voiy lingo trues* from ojio place to another are 
Barren's and iVCGloslianfe. Those two invoiitioiiB 
have some features in common s they are ponderous 
four-wheeled carriages in which the tree Is swung 
in chain* or on a platform upright an it grow, and 
may ho carried any distance where briilges over* 
haul ilo nob occur in the wav. M'Nnb’s appa¬ 
ratus (see figure) Is the best for lifting trees and 
shmlw of cousWorahJo sfxo, but is incapable of 
the ponderous work of either of the other machines, 
ftucl it has the further disadvantage that the tree 
must bo carried in a horizontal position. The 
transplanting of largo trees successfully Involves 
the possession of considerable experience of tho 
work by tho person nnperintending it. Hie should 
know, the proper thno or season for the trans¬ 
planting of each kind of tine with which he has 
to deal Various kinds of trees are not all amen¬ 
able to the same methods. Greater care is 
required in every' atngo of tho work with gome 
than with others. Tho prime object to keep 
in view In every cubg fo tho preservation of the 
nblnius roots; every one of these destroyed lessens 
the chances of success. When it i* detomrinod to 
transplant trees wbloh havo been growing mid Ir- 
turjieiC for some years, j» is necessary to prepare 
them one or two years prior to lifting them. A 
trench ia opened in a clrelo 3, 3, ov more fcefc^ 
accouling to the ago and size of the tree—from 
the bole all round, and all tho roots are cut oft’ 
beyond the circle. Tl,c trench is carried deep 
fj'^ to rcach all tho roots, ami is then filled up 
either with the earth excavated or, in cases ronuir- 

niff B ? ec Vt € f' VQl tl "*{& a kind moro favour- 
able to the formation of fibrous lw >t* Tho muti- 

Beni T fc n , e ' v foetlei ' s int0 new soil, 
and tf tlie work has ba 0 u properly done they will 
be numerous enough one or two yeais hence 
according to the peculiarities of the subject, to 
SlS jew soil in a compact moan, and tints 

01 wi 


Limes, poplars, willows, and such-lika quick- 
growing ami free-rooting trees are more ousily 
transplanted when Of considerable age than oak, 
beech, sycamore, and tho like, Evergreen trees 
and shrubs transplant most sncccRsfiiUy in spring, 
when they are beginning to grow. Deciduous 
subjects an tho other hand fmccccd Iresfc when 
transplanted Immediately after tho full of tho leaf. 
Surrounding the roots with light compost ami 
watering, and mulshing tho aron over which tho 
roots extend to lessen evaporation, arc ordinary 
but essential moans to bucccbs, especially in tho 
case of largo and difficult snbjeoto. Scouring 
the tree at onco against disturbance by wind after 

it is plan tod is of vital importance.—For tho 
transplanting of skin, boo SKIN, IlmNOPLASTtU 
Opkiiations ; wul of tooth, soo Dkntibtuy. 
XnuiKport* Soo Coumissauut, Navy. 

Trniigportiitloii, technically as distinguished 
from Banishment (q.v.), tho removal of olicndore 
beyond bbos, but loosely used for tho removal 
of convicts to foreign or distant regions hy hoiwh* 
land. Ulio history of English transportation ia 
fully treated at Puisoxr. For EromJi ami ltnBsian 
tmnsportation, sec Guiana, Nicw Caj,udonia, 
SlIlKlIIA. 

Transposing, in Music, is ohanglng a picco of 
music in performanoo frem tho key in which it is 
written to another koy. To play at sight an 
accompaniment for suolx an iu sir muon t a« tho 
pianoforte or organ, transponod from one koy to 
another, requires considerable artistic skill. To 
i the singer transpoflal prcaente no diflicuiUcs. 

Trnnsubstantlatloiu Tho meaning of tho 
thoolngiciu torni tmnsulistanllnLiou is imuto anpar- 
oii11« (lie following canon of blio Council of Trout t 
If any one shall say that, in tlio most holy sacra- 
monfc of tho Eucharist, there remains tho substance 
of bread and wino ttigothor with tlio ImmIv and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and shall deny that 
wonderful and singular conversion of tho wlmio 
jnilMtaiico of tho brca<i into tlio body, and of tho 
wholo substance of tho wlno into tho blood, tho 
species of bread and wine alone remaining —lohivk 
conversion tAo Catholic Church moat JUlm/lif calls 


Transubataiitiation —lot him bo uuathunia 1 { Cone . 
2\tW, xill. Can. 2). Tho canon jnst quotoil 
wob intended as ft eojidemn&lion of tho theories of 
impanation and commbst&ntlatiou. Acomxling to 
i ? of knponation, which was advocated 

chlefty by Osbuidor, in tlio sacrament of tlio 
I Luoliamb tho bread and wine are hypostatlcully 
| or personally assumed by tlio Divine Word. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of (mnsu baton tin tiinj, whioJi was 
favouretl by tho largo majority of the Lutherans, 
wie fiuiistonco or tho breiul ami wine remain 
together with the body nnd blood of Jchuh Christ, 
but, Without being; hypostfttieally ansmued. 

Tiifl ucjctrino of transubstantiation is then an 
article of Iloimm Catholic faith. Purihonmm Wio 
Cmuioll of Trent in the same Session xiil. doclarea 
that this doctrine ‘ hfia always been the conviction 
in the church of God, 1 Pretostant (livlnes call 1u 
question tlio truth of this declaration, anil assort 
that the doctrine was unknown before tho middlo 
ages. Roman Catholic theologians on the other 
hand, while admitting that tho tenth transuhstan- 
tint ion is commvativoly now, prefesa their ability 
to preveliy a catena of witnesses, coninumoing with 
the earliest agcB of the olmreli, that tho doctrine 
conveyed by the term has boon believed from the 
iirBtJ. That the fern* is comparatively new is 
unquosfcionabto. Cardinal Eranzolin, indeed (2)e 

w5vfi 2# ii rt| h, ^ VeB ^ llB ^ncos of its nao 

kLw 1o1 ° 111 th 9 llfch 12th centuries. 

doctriiiaf 1 ^ *-■^TJ l0 M°i ||,a11 ? adoptcnl into the 
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Tmiiftinteratloii* or Mwtkmybychqsis, tho 
transition or tJto soul of tor doath into another 
substance oi* body from what It occupied before—n 
Itfdlof deeply rooted alike la primitive boliof and 
ancient philosophical speculation, and at tlio nreramb 
moment widoly spread within the range of Brah¬ 
manism ami BudcUiiuni. It is of courso to be onTe- 
fully cliabiiigitishud from the metaniorphosis of 
living men, which wo find in lycanthrony ami 
witchcraft i it is much wider in its range limn the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection or tlio body; 
ami it obviously presuppose* a bolipE in the immor¬ 
tality of tlio soul, although tho ethical conceptions 
of reward and punishment ami of tho causal con¬ 
nection botwoon tills and a future Ufa aro tlovolop- 
in on Is of tlio doctrine unknown, or but rudimentary, 
at tho loivar Jovals of civilisation, Tho simplest 
form of this belief is found amongst several triboo 
of Africa and America who think tlio poor shivering 
soul at death must look out for a new host to 
Inhabit, and If nood bo will enter tho body of nil 
animal. This re-incarnation in most often considered 
os taking place through tho soul of a dead man ani¬ 
mating tlio body of an infant of his own kindred or 
deaconb, thus accounting naturally for tho likeness 
betwoon parents and children and for tho stranger 
plionoinona of atavism. And bonce even tho per¬ 
sistent transmission of old family names is not 
without its significance. Tho Yorulia nogroen greet 
a now-born child with tho words 'Thou art conic/ 
and then decide which ancestral soul has returned. 
Many peoples in Africa consider white men their 
own utftjRy Totnrnod from tlio grave, finding proof 
both in their pale colour anil Bupcrior wisdom. 

Still further tho primitive notions of tlio intimate 
brotherhood botwoon iium and beasts mako it easy 
to account for tho transmission of human souls into 
the bodies of the lnwor animals, Tamiliar examples 
of this are the Zulu amaiongo, ancestral snakes 
which limy ovon be Identified by some peculiar 
mark similar to what tlio man boro in life, and tlio 
birds which the Iroquois sob free an tho evening of 
a burial to cany away the soul, Both Brain nine 
and Buddhists admit human donoont not into beasts 
alone, bub plants and trees, ami tho Buddha him¬ 
self, before n is Inst birth as Hakyainunl, under wont 
as many os 000 births through such stages as a hor- 
ndt, a king, a slavo, an apo, cl opium t, wilpa, Ash. 
frog, and ilia genius of a tree, when lie attained 
tho perfect knowledge of tlio Buddha ho was able 
to recall all these oxistcncos, anil those accounts 
form tlio Juiakas, Tho doctrine of transmigration 
(Bamsdva) does not bgohi to have belonged to tho 
early Aryan faith, but it Uoh at tho heart of tho 
accepted Indian philosophy, aflbrdlng a safcisfaotoiy 
explanation of the phonomona of phuncmional exist- 
oneo. Tlio pnmonb is over ilotonuinod by tho past 
In an unbroken lino of causation, and every sou non t 
being is a prey to evoiMonmvcu suffering ami sin, 
doHuuod aftor every now existence to bo born In 
some no vy form, Tho real aim of life is to discover 
bv what moans to obtain relenso from tins burden 
of material ox 1st once and find union In absorption 
with tho Bupvomo ftelf. 

Jt tioomH certain that tho anoiont Egyptians 
behoved In the transmigration of souls; among 
tho IBooks it was a doctrino onpocially nssocitvtim 
with l’ytlmgoroH, ami apparently with tho Orphic 
ami other mysteries. Pythagoras, wo are told, 
himself recognised in tlio toinplo of Horn, tlio shield 
lie had homo as Enphorlntu at tho sioge of Troy. 
Tho bodily life of tlio soul in itsolf un ImpilRonmenl 
for sins committed in a former Htato of oxistouoe-* 
tlio reward of tlio bosfc moil is to enter the taw; 
of tho wnvat, to sink to Tatbams, Tho general lot 
Is to live anow In human or boBtial forms according 
to tlio degree of guilt to bo atoned for. This same 
doctrine of retribution and purificatory wandering 
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meets u& again in Plato's spemriattoim on the future 
life. Among tlio Jon's the Kabbalfeto accepted the 
doctrine (Gilgul Ncshamoth ), and it formed an 
essential part of kite Manlchman philosophy. Into 
Christianity it has never made much way, for 
although the doctrine of prs-existence touched it at 
one point, yot tho souls of all mankind areated by 
God before tho world remained still and silent in 
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tlio realm of potentiality until united with human 
bodies at generation. A shadow of transmigration 
appears in tho vagaries of Swedenborg, ana it Iwb 
oontiimod to snvvlvo in tho apcculatlmra of occa¬ 
sional philosophers. Evon a thinker so strong as 
Leasing adopted it as a theory to account for the 
infinite conceptions of which the Unite soul Is 
capable, those being only acquired gradually in an 
infinite succession of time. Boo Akjmjsm, As imal- 
■wonsiup, Buddiiibm, Egypt (Belkiion), IMMOR¬ 
TALITY, I’JUfi-UXIHTHNCK \ aild of. TlIKOSOPHY. 

Trimsmlatiloii of Power moans tho doing of 
useful work at a distance from tho engine or what* 
over other sonreo supplies the energy, An ordinary 
tow-rope ovidoutly nilfila such a inaction. and In 
a wide sonso all forms of connecting rods, Belting 
(q.v.J, and similar gearing (sea Wire-ropes) do the 
namo. Tho revolving shaft of a screw-steamer twins- 
nilts rotatory motion through a considerable dis¬ 
tance; hut for long distance trcuismiwdoti ordinary 
mechanical doviecs, if they do not altogether faiL 
lose greatly in efficiency. In a series of shafts geared 
one to another by boltings there must bo consider¬ 
able loss through slipping. In the PnonmntJo Des¬ 
patch (q.v.) and in Boring (q.v.) compressed air 
lias been successfully applied as a transmitter of 
power. Cable cars (Bee Tramway) also form a. 
good illustration. It i» in oleotrioity, however, 
that wo find tlio most promising agent for Indefinite 
transmission of powor. Tims a dynamo-electric 
machine may lie worked hy a waterfall *, its voltage 
or potential may bo transmitted along wires to 
distant stations, and there transformer Into cur¬ 
rents capable of driving an electric motor .and 
keeping a wholo factory in o]>oration. At the 
Frankfort Exhibition (1801) suali a powor was 
transmitted 100 hilles. Boo Dynamo-eleothio 
Machinery, and ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Transput!nne BepuMIc* Sec Cisalpine* 

Transplanting, tho not of removing bodily 
a plant or tree from tho placo in which it grows, 
and pstabliHliing it in the same or another place. 
Tlio operation ih in continual practice in gardens 
and numerics throughout tho year, and Tt is of 
iimnonac practical utility. But for Uie facility 
with wiiioli toe great majority of cultivated pJiuite 
may bo transplanted, gardens would he compara¬ 
tively profitless and miintonmting, anil pleasure- 
grounds and .tho Inmlficapo bo adorned only with 
indigenous forms of trees, shrubs, anil flowers. In 
the lai^e trade nurseries transplanting Jr ono of 
tho oliicf occupations of tho workers. Seedling 
forest trees are reared annually in hundreds of 
thousands, and either 01*0 transplanted in the 
imraory to adapt thorn for special purposes, or are 
transferred from tho accd-bcd at tho ago of one or 
two years diitxit to moors and hillsides to form 
woodlands. Ornamental ahvultt from all temperate 
conn tries ara in the same way prepared for distri¬ 
bution, Fruit troos are ©specially benefited by 
tho process. By frequent transplanting a fruitful¬ 
ness is tu^clomted in young fmit troos, and tho 
operation i» systematically resorted to in order to 
main tain fertility In those that are more aged. 

Tho operation is mo* b practicable In tlio youthful 
stage of ail plants. In those that aro aged and 
have boon long established in 0110 place It to, 
attended with, danger, ehiofiy bcoausc in the case 
of large Ueos ami elimbs ft is impracticable to. 
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east Africa* bounded on the N. by the territories of 
Great Britain now administered by the British South 
Africa Company; on the E. by Portuguese East 
Africa, Swaziland, and Zululand; on the SE. by 
Natal; on the S. by the Orange Free State ; and on 
the AY. bv British Bed man aland. The length of the 
country from the Void Elver, its sou them boundary, 
to the Limpopo Hiver, whioh marks its northern 
limit, fa over 400 miles, whilo a line liotweQn the 
extreme son them and eastern points running from 
S25 3 to 82* E. long, reaches 700 miles. 

Previous to 1830 the land was a terra incognita 
so far as EnroncAii knowledge or influence went, 
and was inhabited by several clana of tha Bantu 
race, -speaking dialects of tho Bnntn tongue. 
These clous irsre ruled by a branch of the Znln 
race under the paramount chief Umrilfgaso. The 
country was notod for its abundance of game ; on 
the great nnrlulating plains of the High Veldt or 
plateau (from 4000 to 1 000 fcot above the level of 
the sea) many varieties of tho antelope family 
roamed in ten* of thousands. In the valleys and 
well-timbered anvannabs Of the low country largo 
came, consisting of the gtraftb, elephant, buffalo, 
lion, leopard, Arc., abounded, causing many parts 
to be dangerous for human habitation. The largo 
rivers were full of alligators, hippopotami, and 
fowl; indeed, early limiters snob as Harm mid 
Gordon Gumming found here a sportsman's paradise. 
The fifth decade of the 10th century saw the first 
concerted intrusion of Europeans on tills wild 
scene. A few Cape Colony farmers, offended by 
Bomo regulations promulgated by certain orown 
officials, sacrificed tlieir land and belongings, 
harnessed tlieir cattle to their long lumbering 
wagons, and, taking with them their families and 
the most rudimentary necessaries of life (ns well 
as a good supply of load and powder and a tried 
musket), struck for the north, preferring the 
ohances of death by wild animals or wild men to 
the irritating exnotions of petty officialdom. 

Tho pastoral wealth of the countty was such that 
dnring the subsequent years on to 1870 the stream 
of Boer voortrelikers (Anglicc, 'pioneers *) fitfully 
continued to enter, fight for, and possess the land. 
They had a number of sanguinary battles with 
Umritfgusg and his paramount cion. After great 
slaughter of both sexes and all ages oil l»lh sides, 
the black ohlef and his people were forced to migrate 
over tho Limpopo, where they peopled the territory 
of Matabeleland now occupied uy tlieir (IcscomlanU. 
The other native clans lived on with tho Boers, 
and wort gradually sulidued or driven out. Native 
wars wore of frequent occurrence, and little 
progress was made in the development of the 
country. Tho Boers then, just as they are to-day, 
wore essentially pionoers. They lmd none of the 
trader’s instinot, and tlioy did not till the soil to 
any great extent. Their land rights being scattered 
far and wide over & country without communica¬ 
tions and with no markets to speak of, consumption 


individual producer. Tiio little commerce was in 
the hands of British firms, and nine-tenths of the 
tJ-nde of the conutry, export and import, remains in 
British hands. 

In 1877, owing lo an exhausted public treasury 
and accumulated debts brought about by chronic 
native warn, the republic was on the eve of 
dissolution, ami the country about to relapse into 
barbarism. To avert this catastroplio the British 
government assumed the care of it, subjugated by 
imperial forces and Swazi lories oortain rebellious 
natives, and pat the financos of the state in order. 
The promises to the Boers, however, on the subject 
of self-governing institutions made for the home 
government at the time the country was annexed 
wore not camod out. Arbitrary officials ami 


military martinets wore appointed to rule on 
behalf of the orown. By reason of their lock of 
toot, ns welt as of irritating regulations and the 
non-fulfilment of political engagements. Motion was 
created between tho aovornlng and Iho governed— 
the English and the Boors. Tho spark which caused 
the explosion that had its final and humiliating 
episode in Majuba (q.v.) was an ill-timed enforce¬ 
ment of a petty tax. The English officials called 
out tho Queen's troops in ignorance of the fact that 
the whole state felt sympathetic with a now com¬ 
mon cause. Thou followed tho Transvaal war, the 
death of General Colley, and the signing of torms 
of peace, resulting in the conventions of 1880 ami 
1634 between England and tho Transvaal. Tho 
Jiystgnre tho Boom repnbttaw rights, but retained 
British control over boundaries, native affairs, and 
foreign relations. Tho 1884 convention modified tho 
restrictions considerably, but left sufficient power to 
Britain to prevent the Boom doing themselves any 
injury by foreign intrigue or by the rockloss absorp¬ 
tion of iresh territory. Binco then tho stato Iiob 
progressed rapidly, chiefly owing to mineral dis¬ 
coveries and tho groat development of tho gold 
industry, Tho gold production from tho whole 
country for the five years ending 1891 was about 
2,500,000 ounces; and tho expectation is that the 
country will soon rank amongst the chief gold- 
supplying lands. In 1887 the AYibwfttersrand 
gold-fields yielded 34,807 ounces; in 1801 tlioy put 
out 720,213 ounces. Tho receipts from customs 
dutioB on merchandise, provisions, beer, spirits, 
tobacco, machinery, &c. have boon : 1880, £01,380; 
1887, £100,702; 1888, £249,923; 1880, £372,010; 

1800, £381,100. Tho rovenue of tlio country in 
1880 was £1,077,445 ; in 1800, £1,220,000; and in 

1801, £007,101. Tho expenditure in 1880 was 
£1,220,135; in 1800, £1,031,401; and in 1801, 
£1,350,073. Tho recent decrease in tbo rovonue 
was but the reaction from an abnormal statu of 
speculative activity caused by tho muluo inflation 
of tho values of gold company shares. Tho trade 
of the country is now on a sound or, because of 
being on au industrial, basis, ami tbo rovonue is 
steadily i scorer!ng. In July 1802 tlio stato easily 
raisod a loan of 2£ millions sterling for railway 
construction. 

Tho population was, at the ini perfect census of 
1800, sob down at 110,128 Europeans*, of which half 
consists of tho original pioneer Boer population. 
Tho roniAiudcr arc British bom or British colonial. 
Thera aro emigrants from most of tho other Euro- 

I >cau nations also. Tlio aboriginal native poim- 
ation was estimated at 060,0(14, and the British 
Indian population at 2000. Tho Ixihiiicu of num¬ 
bers is gradually tolling on tho side of tlio English- 
speaking residents, owing to tho stoady influx of 
now arrivals. Tho climate is, as a rule, healthy, 
and in some parts exceptionally bracing, Tho 
power of government is in the hands of the Boers, 
and Is exorcised through a parliament of two 
cbnmhora Bnrehom alone vote for or in them 
chambers, and tho English incomer or * uiblander/ 
as he is called, has at present to ho content with 
the forco of public opinion. There is no elute 
religion, but all denominations of tlio Christian 
church, with Jo wish synagogues and Molminm/ulnu 
mosques, flourish, and have free rights. The Boom 
thouiselves aro divided sharply into Hovoml divisions 
of tbo Dutch Reformed Church. 

The system of law is Roman Dutch, and is ad¬ 
ministered In the high and circuit courts by judges 
(chiefly English barristers), and in tho lower courts 
by landdrosts (stipendiary mnghttmtes). Tho 
gold laws are administered by special oxacutivo and 
judicial officers, with appeals to the Supremo Court. 
Tho official language is Dutch, but English is 
that of everyday life, and is becoming fast that of 
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bland, stands oil a touguo of land 40 miles W. of 
Palermo, but nearly twice that distance by ml. 
It lias a trade in wheat, wine, olives, sumach, sal t, 
tunny fishes, sponges, and coral. Sinoe I860 it 
has been transformed : most of its fortresses lmvo 
bean removed to make room for promenades, 

§ ardens, new streets, and monuments; a suburb 
miles long lias been built*, and tbo place is now 
noticeably clean, and plentifully supplied (since 
1801) with good water brought 60 miles. Pop. 
82,020. The ancient Drepanum was probably 
founded by the Carthaginians; and here they 
utterly defeated the llomans in a colobrated naval 
engagement in 240 D.O. 

Trapezium. Euclid dofinod a trapezium ns 
any quadrilateral except a square, an oblong, a 
rhombus, and a rhomboid. La tor Oracle geometers 
Beein to have need the word lit the inoro restricted 
sense of a quadrilateral with one pair of parallel 
sides: and tlie word trapezoid was introduced to 
describe a quadrilateral which had no two sides 
parallel. On tho Continent the words are so dis¬ 
tinguished to thin day. By English geometers and 
writers on mensuration tho words got interchanged 
as regards their significance, so that with ub a 
trapezoid is generally defined ns a quadrilateral 
with Uvo parallel Bides. Thus English write vs 
lmvo retained trapezium in the broader sense, and 
have used trapezoid in tho restricted boubg of a 
Euclidean trapezium with two sides par all el. Tho 
continental custom is historically and etymologi¬ 
cally the better. There is, however, hardly a neces¬ 
sity for both words, since the word quadrilateral 
is now invariably used by modern geometers for a 
four-sided figure which Is uot a parallelogram. 

TrapnlstS* a religions order, celebrated for its 
extraordinary austerities, is bo called from an 
abbey of the Cistercian order, founded in tho 
middle of the 12th century, in the narrow valley of 
La Trappe, near Mortagno, in the Norman depart¬ 
ment of Omc—called * the trap 1 beeanno or Its 
inaccessibility. The discipline of this monastery, 
in common with many others of the more wealthy 
monastic bodies, especially of those* which woro 
hold w commendam, had become very much re¬ 
laxed. In the first half of the 17th century the 
abbey of La Tmppe foil, with other ecclesiastical 
preferments, to Dominique Armand- Jean lo Bout I di¬ 
ner de Hanoi (162G-1700), originally an Accom¬ 
plished but worldly courtier, who suddenly under¬ 
went a great change and turned Mb baok on the 
vanities of the world. He undertook a reform of 
his monastery, and in the end established what 
was equivalent to a new religious ordor, It was 
in 1602 that lie commenced his reforms. At first lie 
encountered violent opposition from the brethren : 
but liis firmness overcame it all. He himself entered 
upon a fresh novitiate in 1063, made anew the 
solomn profession, and was reinstalled as abbot 
From tills time may bo dated the introduction of 
the now austerities which characterised tho order. 
The monks were forbidden tho use of moat, fish, 
wine, and eggs. All intercourse with oxteniB was 
cut off, and the old monastic habit of manual 
labour was revived. Tlie reform of De Itutied is 
founded on tho principle of perpetual prayer and 
entire self-abnegation. By tlie Trappist rule tho 
monks are obliged to rise at two o’clock a.m. for 
matins in the church, which last till half-past 
three; and after an interval occupied in private 
devotion they go at half-unst Jive to the cilice of 
prime, which is followed by a lecture. At seven 
they engage in their several daily tasks, indoors or 
out, according to the weather. At half-past nine 
they return to tho choir for the successive offices of 
terce, sext, and none; at the close of which they 
dine on vegetables dressed without butter or oil, or 
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on vegetable Boup, and a little fruit. Mlllc and 
cheese aro used aavo in time of fast; the siok arc 
allowed eggs. The dietary is not tho same iu ail 
the houses of the order. In some light boor or 
wine is sparingly allowed, Tho principal meal is 
succeeded by manual labour for two hours, after 
which each monk occupies an hour in private 
prayer or reading in his own cell until four o'dook, 
when they again assemble in the choir for vespers. 
The supper consists of bread and water, and after 
a Bhorfc interval of repose is followed by a lecture. 
At b!x o’olook they recite compline in choir, and at 
the end spend lmlf an hour in moditation, retiring 
to rest at oighb o’clock. The bed is a hard straw 
mattress, with a coarse coverlet j and tho Trappist 
never lays aside his habit, even in enso of sickness, 
mi loss it should prove extreme. Perpetual silenco 
is prescribed, save in cases of necessity, and at 
certain stated times; only the abbot and tlio guest- 
master aro allowed to speak to strangers, llub 
conversation by means of manual ami other signs 
is practised. Tlie minor practices ami oliservaucos 
are devised bo as to remind the monk at every turn 
of tlie shortuoss of life and tho rigour of judgment j 
and the last econo of life is made signal in its 
austerity by tho dying man being laid during his 
death-agony upon a few handfuls of straw, that ho 
may, as it wore, lay aside upon tho very brink of 
the grave oven tho last fragment of carthjy com¬ 
fort to which the necessities of nature had till then 
compelled him to cling. 

The reformed order of La Trappe scarcely ex¬ 
tended beyond Franco in tho first period of its 
institution. The inmates of La Trappe shared, at 
; tho Revolution, tho common fate of all tho religious 
• lionses of Franco; they wore compelled to quit 
their monastery; but a considerable number of 
them found a shelter at Valsulnlo, In tlio canton Of 
Fribourg in Switzerland. In the vicissitudes of the 
revolutionary war they were driven from this 
house; and a community numbering about 260, 
togother with ft laigo number of nuns who had 
been established for punioscs of education, found 
refuge at Constance, at Augsburg, at Munich, uml 
even fn Russia. Later in tho course of tho war 
small com muni tics obtained a certain footing in 
Italy, Spain, America, England, and, notwith¬ 
standing tho prohibitory law, even in France, at 
Mont Genbvre. After tho Restoration they 
resumed, by purchase (1817), possession of their 
old homo at La Trappe, which continued to be tho 
head monastery of the ordor. During the oouiso 
of the next fifty years they funned many establish¬ 
ments in France, tho house of La Meilloraye bolug 
one of the most famous abbeys. When in 1880 
H50 brethren of tho ordor wore ox polled from 
Franco only a com para lively small nuinbor wore 
loft. In England tlio Cistercian house of Bt Ber¬ 
nard in Leicestershire is Trappist; so is tho con¬ 
vent at Stnpohlll in Dursot. In Ireland the ordor 
lias houses at Mount Mcllemy, near Uappoquin, in 
Waterford, and at lloscron in Tippomrv, America 
has honsos at Gothscmniio In KentucW, at New 
Molloray, near Dublin no, Iowa, at Tracadio in 
Nova Scotia, and at Oka, on tho Ottawa lilvor, 
86 miles from Montreal; there are houses in Ger¬ 
many, Algiers, Italy, mul Belgium; there is oven 
one (of German brethren) in Turkey, 

Sao works quoted nt Mon aguish ; Gaillardiu’s Trap- 
pltlct; ou VOnlre de Oilmux an 10 Ati&rlc (1844): 
PfuimciiBohmldt, Oeechichte der Trapnisttn (1878); Com 
Words for 1884; for tho Gothsonmno house, tho Centnr\i x 
August 1808 j nnd Com to do Cluvronouy, Car tula ire de 
l Abbayt de Notre Dame de La Tmppe (1861). 

Trnslmciic Inkc, a shallow Italian lako 
lying between the towns of Cortona and Perugia. 
Surrounded on all sides by hills, it is about 10 
miles in length by S in breadth. There is no 
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the Ht&tti. Dual language and a political franchise 
admitting the English residents may be looked 
for shortly. The state has immense latont wealth 
in its minerals, for, in addition to the numerous 
goUMIol(I n, the proven deposits of silver with copper 
and leadi of iron, coal, cobalt, ami other metals and 
minerals, are sufHctanfa to show that nature has 
favoured the Transvaal beyond all African states. 
The country is rich in com and posture laud, 
and m coming gradually under cultivation. Coffee 
and rice are luxuriant in certain parts. 

The natural seaports of tlio Transvaal, goo- 
graphically speaking, are Dolugon Bay ami Durban, 
Pretoria being distant (by Colonel Machado's rail* 
way survey) 348 miles from the former, aud 441 
miles from the latter. From Did ago a Bay, Durban, 
and the Cape Colony ports linos of railway woro 
in 1802 fast approaching tho centra of the state. 
Fotohcfslroom (5000) is the capital of tho fltato. 
Protoria (15,000) 1 b the seat of government, and 
Johannesburg (40,000) is tho great centra of tho 
mining, ns It Jn of the financial, world of tho Trans* 
vaal. Throe imperial (British), ono colonial, one 
state, and several foreign banks transact business 
in tho Hoveral towns. The coinage is British. 

Sue Ayiwftrd’u Tnnvmalof To-tlnp (now cd. 1881) j 
Jbppu'fl Alnmimoi Lady iidfafr*, The. Tmnmxial War 
(1885} t J, Nixon, The Complete Story of the iVaiw- 
Vaal (1685); Mather's Golden South, Africa (now od, 
1880); tho publlcatlun South Africa ; C. J. Alford, 
Geological Feature* of the Transvaal (1801): and V. 
L. Distant, A Naturalist in the Transvaal (1803). 

Trnnsylvftiiin, formerly a principality of tho 
Austrian empire, since 1807*06 an integral part of 
llnngury, is fenced on the north, cast, and south by 
tho rugged outer ranges of the Carpathians from 
tho low plains of Gallola and lieu man In, The in* 
tenor, a greatly diversified plateau region, is Grossed 
by numerous mountaln-chniim, ami drained by the 
tributaries of tho TIioIhs and the Pruth. The Latin 
name of the country, which ib has bomo since tho 
12th century, refers to tho woods dividing It from 
Hungary; tho Hungarian namo ErtUly {*Forest 
Land*) is jn still ad by its oxtuusivo forosts (374 
nor cent, of tho total area of 21,512 no. m.). 
Nevertheless 40 per cent, of tho soil, wiiioh 1$ 
vory foHjlo in most parts, is imdor cultivation 
or grass, aud yields nmlzo, wheat, oats, wine, 
fruit, ilax, hemp. tobacco. Tho mineral wealth 
is vory considerable, suit (40,000 tons per annum), 
gold, silver, copper, nulolcHllvor, Iren, aihI load 
lioing tlie most important oros* Mineral springs 
alMiund. The population, 2,084,048 in I860, and 
2,247,040 in 1800, consists of several races. Tho 
most mi morons are the liouuianiana or Wallaohlans, 
55 por cont. of tho total j they are mostly breeders 
of cattle and keopois of sheep and swine, and 
belong to tho Greek Churelies. But the most 
important politically are the Hungarians and 
Szeklum, aud the Gormans or Batons. Tho former, 
20 nor cunt., are fanners and Roman Catholics or 
Unitarians. The Szoklera are a tribe who ltavo 
best preserved the typical finalities of the Magyar 
raen, Tho Saxons, nearly 10 per cent., farm, grow 
fruit ami wine, and carry on what little industiy 
there is, such us tlio making of toxtllcs, leather, 

S ;lftH8 aud pottery, soap, and bats j they aro mostly 
1 rotcst«i)iU. In addition there nro nearly 50,000 
GypsioN, some of them settled; 20,000 Jews, the 
potty dealers of tho country and its brandy dia* 
tillora; Greeks ami Armenians, who constitute the 
mercantile class j and Slavs. Kronstadt, Klauson- 
burg, ami JIovmaniiBtftdt, tho principal towns, 
lmvo between 21,500 and 32,000 inhabitants each. 
Klausenburg is tho seat of a university (1872). 

Transylvania, originally called Dacia, was silh- 
looted to Boumn power by Trojan in the year 107. 
Tho Homans were obliged to abandon it to the 


Ostrogoths; and the Ostrogoths were followed, by 
the Gopidro, and they by tho Potohenogs. King 
Stephen of Hungary began to reduce it to Ills rule 
in kite first years of the 11th century. One hun¬ 
dred and Afty years later King Gclsa II, brought 
in large numbers of German (Saxon) colonists from 
Lbo lower Rhenish districts, and added them to the 
descendants of the Hoinano-Daoians and the Mag- 
vara who had settled on the north-eastern frontiers 
(Szekloie), The Basons wove granted a liberal 
measure of self-government i and from the laud 
being divided into seven principal administrative 
divisions it acquired the name of Siebenburmn — 
i.o. the Seven Strong Towns. During the flint half 
of the 10th century the imperial governor or 
woiwodc of Transylvania, John Zapolya, asserted 
his independence of the ompci-or (who was also 
king of Hungary) s ami this order of things lasted 
down to 1000. Tlio princes of Transylvania, who 
were usually elected by tho people, were gener¬ 
ally hostile to the emperor, and found support 
in their hostilities from tho sultan, whom thoy in 
some respoota regarded as their suzerain. During 
tlio jflvsb half of the 18th century tho Hungarian 
elements of tlio jxumlation strove to promote a 
eloticr union with Hungary, and at tlio same time 
stoutly asserted the ancient rights of which the 
people of Transylvania (except) the Roumanians) 
had been gradually deprived by the imperial 
governors. The Roumanians, too, petitioned very 
earnestly for the same political rights os the Mag¬ 
yars, Szcklcrs, and Saxons enjoyed. Those various 
conflicting claims resulted in 1848 in a florae radial 
war, in which General Bom, acting In conjunction 
with the Hungarians, for bo me time successfully 
withstood the forces of the emperor (tho Austrians;, 
tho lluuBians, and the Roumanian levies. After 
hostilities had ceased In 1840 Transylvania waa 
made a crown-laud of the Austrian omplro, its 
ancient rights being restored to it eleven years later. 
Bub In 1807-08 tlio Hungarian party onheted the 
complete union of the country with Hungary, and 
since then It hAs been < Magyarlsed 1 apaoe. 

Beo & Gerard, The Land beyond the Forest (1888); 
O. Boner, Tratwylwnia (1805); JoBof Hulferioh, %u.r, 
VoUsl'unae (hr Si cbenb ftyycr Sachsen- fed, J. Wolf, Vipnnfe 
1885); and Sttb6nbUryi9ch~Leuleche Volktbilcher (8vo1b. 
1885), by Fr. Mtljler, Haltricli, and Fr. Fronlus. 

Trap (Sw. trappa, *e, stair 1 ). Unclor.tbis 
term wore formerly include! various crystal) in o 
igneous rooks, most of which arc basic in char¬ 
acter. These frequently enter more or Josa con¬ 
spicuously into tlio formation of certain hills 
and mountains—tho Ignoous rocks being often 
arranged In horizontal or approximately horizontal 
bods, separated by intervening layers of some more 
yielding material, such as tuff, shale, Baade tone, 
&o. Under the influence of denudation tlio rela¬ 
tively hard crystalline rooks oonie to stand out like 
lingo stops on hill-faces and mountain-slopes, which 
thus acquire a stendike contour* The term is now 
disused. Most or the trap-roc are v aria tics of 
Basalt (q.v,), while under thQ same head were 
formerly fnaluded certain dloiites and porpkyritea 
(sao Ignkous Rocks). 

Tl'nim, a gamiH of plants of tho natural order 
Onagrarhxs, and named from the resemblance of the 
fruit to a Caltrop (q.v.; Low Lab. calailrima). 
Tho gouus comprises only two or throe species, 
all aquatic and natives of central and southern 
Europe, India, China, and Japan. The seeds of 
all abound in starch, and are mnph used for food. 
The more familiar is the T, natalis. or Water Chest¬ 
nut (French Marron tVJSau)* biapi noset, the 

Slnghara Nub, affords a groat 'part of the food of 
the inhabitants of Cashmere. 

TrapailKanc, Drep&nutn ). a seaport of Sicily; 
and capital of a province in tile north-west 0 f the 



TREAD-WHEEL 


KOrt of I)i (tko 'which may he applied by moana of a 
‘ governor.' According to the pveBenb practice, tlio 
speed is such tlmt the prisoner ascends at the rate 
of 32 feet per minute. They are kept at this work 
for 0 hours in each day, divided into two periods of 
three hours each; ana during each of those periods 
they are on the wheel for spoils of 15 minutes, 
and then resting for 6 minutes. A prisoner, 
therefore, ascends 8040 foot per diem. In order 
to prevent intercourse between prisoners, wooden 
partitions arc pi need so that each of them works 
in a separate compartment, and each compart* 
meat lias a lmnclrflil by which the ijriflonor 
steadies and partly supports himself while the 
wheel is moving, and while mounting or getting 
oft' it. 

The crank is sometimes substituted for the tread* 
wheel as a means of enforcing hard labour. It has 
the advantage that the prisoner can work it in hie 
cell. The prisoner tuma a handle as in racing a 
bucket from a well, the handle causes a wheal to 
revolve, and the resistance to be overcome may bo 
derived from a brake fitted on the wheel, or 
from mill machinery applied to grinding corn, 
pumping water, turning saws, or other purposes. 
The crank, when applied to overcome tho motion 
of a brake, is liable to the disadvantage that 
the pressure may vuiy excessively from the boat 
evolved in the friction, which causes the sur¬ 
faces to swell and increase the friction, and 
various forms of crank have been devised to 
counterbalance this, tho most successful being 
that of Mr Appold, The present practice is to 
limit the pressure to 12 lb.; and the prisoner is 
required to make in 6 hours 6000 or 10,000 revolu¬ 
tions, according to his strength, tho number of 
revolutions being recorded on a dial. Before a 

{ irlsoner is pnb to tread-wheel or crank labour, 
le is examined carefully by the medical officer to 
ensure his fitness for such employment 
Treason may bo defined in general terms as an 
attempt to overturn the government established by 
law. In early times it was regarded entirely 
as on offence against the monarch In whom that 
government was personified, and this view ie still 
apparent in the present state of the law. The 
foundation of the English legislation on tho sub¬ 
ject ie the Statute of Treasons (25 Ed. III. 
sect. 5}, 1352. Previous to that the law was vague. 
Murder, highway robbery, piracy, even charging 
the king wrongfully, were sometimes punished us 
treason, What was termed * accroaching 1 —i.e. 
assuming or trespassing on royal powm^-alao fell 
under this designation. The Statute of Treasons 
was passed to declare the law on the anbjcofc, lb 
enumerated various acts which constitute tho crime. 
These were compassing the king or queen'd death, 
or that of the lieir; seducing his wife or eldest 
daughter, or the wife of liis heir; levying war 
against the king, or assisting hto enemies; killing 
the j udges whilst in tho execution of th ei r du ty. A 
later age found this, as other mediioval acts, alike 
redundant and defective. There haa never been 
any prosecution under somo of Its provisions, and 
many varieties of attacks on the state or its ruler 
did not come within Its plain meaning. Tho judges 
gave a forced construction to the clan hob, and 
thus widened their application; yet there was 
much fresh legislation. Under Henry VII. (1404) 
it woe enacted that obedience to the ldng do fmto 
bn t not dejure was not treason. Under Henry VIII. 
there were nino oots passed creating fresh treasons, 
but these were all swept away in the first year of 
his successor. Again, nets on tho subject were 
passed under the Stuarts, and were in turn super¬ 
seded bylaws passed after the Revolution. 

The provisions of tho Statute of Treasons 
above mentioned still remain in force. It is 


TREASON 

to bo noted that the oft'onoe consists in imagin¬ 
ing the BovoYoign’s death, and that it is proved 
by Buch overt acts us display tho intention. 
As to levying war, this includes im attempt by 
force 'to compel the sovereign to chango lus 
measures or counsels, or to in timid ate or overawe 
both Houses or eithor House of Parliament, 1 or an 
attempt 4 by an LusuiTCCtjau of any kind to effect any 
general public object, 1 as, for instance* to pull down 
dissenting meeting-housesgenerally. Although tho 


speaking of words ex pros fling and imagining tho 
king's death is nob of itself an ovorb act, yet if 
written or accompanied by words of advice or com¬ 
mand thay constitute such an net. In treason 
every accessory is a principal traitor. 

An act of 1648 provides a maximum punishment 
of penal servitude for Ufa for those who shall bo 
guilty of the treason felony of attempting to deprlvo 
the Queen of any of hov dominions, or of making 
war against her. A previous act (1842) minbihcs 
by imprisonment and whipping those who shall 
strike or threaten the Queen. Insulting the sove¬ 
reign, attempting to seduce soldiers, illegal drill¬ 
ing, and assisting at royal marriages to which 
the sovereign has not given connonb are offences 
akin to treason. Offences against the state 
are called treason. It is distinguished from 
petty- treason—the murder of a husband by Ills 
wife, a master by his servant, or an ecclesiastical 
superior by his inferior. These crimes are now 
treated as other murders; and the term potty- 
treason was' abolished in 1828. Formerly tlio 
trial a for these wore similar in many respects to 
those for tho graver offence. Misprision of treason 
is knowledge of the principal crimo and conceal¬ 
ment thereof, It is still punishable with for¬ 
feiture of goods aa well os imprisonment for 
life. Sedition (q.v.) is cognate to treason; Coin¬ 
ing (q.v.) used to be dealt with qa treason. See 

also PlliEMUNIHE. 

At common law but one witness was required, 
bub by an aob of Edward VI, two witnesses wore 
necessary, though they may speak to dlfforoub ovorb 
acts of tho same kind, This was often ovnxled 
in later practice before the Revolution. At the 
trial of Algernon Sidney (q.v.) in 1083 the want 
of one witness was supplied by a pamphlet found 
in tho prisoner's study, affirming that tho king 
was subject to parliament, and that 'wo may 
therefore change or toko away kings. 1 The 
accused lmisfc, before l\ia trial, be famished with 
I a copy of tho indictment, a list of witnesses and 
jury. For two centuries ho Iiob been allowed 
the asaistanco of counsel, a privilege not granted 
to those accused of folony till very recant timuB, 
Also the trial must tako place within three yoars 
of tho commission of tluj alleged offence, uniats It 
bo the attempted assassination of tho king, in 
which oaso the prisonor shall bo tried in the same 
manner as If charged with murder. 

Tho punishment for high-treason hos always 
beon doath. In its old savage form, first inflicted 
in 1204 on the Welsh prince David, and ou Sir 
William Wallace a few years later, atui lu force 
till 1870, the sentence provided that the criminal 
should bo drawn on a hurdle to the place of execu¬ 
tion, he hanged bub not till he is dead, bo cut 
clown and have his entrails tom out aud burned 
before his eyes, and then be beheaded and quartered, 
his remains to bo disposed of as tho king should 
think fit (see Drawing and QuAimatiNa). That 
sentence was Inst passed (though nob carried out) 
in 1848 on William Smith O'Jlnon. Women wore 
burned alive, though the sentence might be com¬ 
muted by the king to beheading, as in the case of 
Lady Alioia Lislej[q.v,). Tho punishment Is now 
execution by hanging. The Act of 1870 prevented 
forfeiture of property on oonvietion for treason j 
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on blot, and tho margins are Jlat and overgrown 
with roods, but of late lnrgoly planted with euca¬ 
lyptus troos. It is proposed to drain tlio lake, 
which 1 b liiemomblo for tlio groat victory obtained 
by Hannibal (q.v.) in 217 u.O. over the Homans. 

TrttB-os-MontcH. See Tiuz-os-Memm 

TraiHg* Soo Tuff. 

Trillin See, Boo Gmunden, 

TrilVlillCOrc ( Ttvuvdnhod). a protected btato 
in tho extromo south of India, bounded on tho N. 
by Ooolkin, on tho E. by British territory, and on 
tfio W. by tlio Indian Ocean. Tho state pays a 
yearly tribute of £80,000 to Britain, and ia politi¬ 
cally connected with the provlnoo of Madras. Aroa t 
0730 Hq. in. j pop. (1881) 2,401,158; (1801)2,557,840, 
mainly Hindus. bolonging to 420 castes, from IJrah- 
maim to Nogrold hill-moil. Naira are over a fourth 
of tho total, Mohaimiiodans only 7 nor ooufc. There 
aro many native Christiana of tlio Syrian rule (boo 
Thomas, Chuihtians of StI, and some black Jews. 
At the Houbhorn extremity or the state is Capo Com¬ 
orin | tho Western Glulta run along the eastern aide. 
The phyaloal appearance of the higher part of the 
coon try, which Is varied anil picturesmio, is de¬ 
scribed at CJllXm Westward of tlio iiill-foots is a 
luvol bolt, 10 miles wide, covered with cocoa-nut 
and arecn pal ins. On tlio elevations the soil is 
light and gravelly; in tho valleyn it is in general 
a deep black mould. Tho lagoons or 1 wok waters 
along the ouaflb. which Travailcoro shares with 
Cochin, aro explained at Couiiin. Tlio chief pro- 
duoo is copra, coir, tobacco, nut-oil, aroca-iiut. 
ginger, popper, oavdamoms, beeswax, cuffoo, aud 
limber. Tlio rajahB are intelligent, have been 
faithful to tho English alHauoo, cherish education, 
and govern well. Tho capital is Trlvamlrmnj 
otlior principal places aro Anlapolai and Quilon, 
Sea Afateer, tfative Life in fi'amneoro (1683). 

Travollm See Commercial Travellers, 
Cauiukhh, Inn. 

Traveller’s Joy* Seo Clematis. 

Traveller’s Tree [Ravcnala wadayasearion- 
ei* t or Urania ttpociosa), n remarkable plant of tlio 
natural order tioitauiiueio, a lmtlvo of Madagascar, 



Trayollor’a Tree (Jtawnata vmlagaacaricntfa), 

and forming a oharaotoristlo feature of the scenery 
of many parts of that island, The stem resembles 
that of tho plantain-tree, hut Bonds out leaves only 


on two opposite sides, like a groat expanded fan. 
The lowor leaves diop off as tlio stem grows, and 
iu an old tree tho lowest loaves are sometimes 80 
feet from the ground. A tree often has twenty or 
twenty-four leaves, the stalk of cooli loaf being 
0 or 8 feet long, and tlio blade 4 or 6 foot moro. 
The blade of tlio loaf is oblong, bright green, and 
shining. Tho frnlt Is woody, capsular three-colled, 
tho seeds are arranged in two rows in each coll, 
and are surrounded by a pulpy blue aril, Forty 
or fifty fruits grow in a bunch, and three or four 
bundles may bo Been at once on tlio tree. Tho 
loaves are much used for thatch, and for many 
other purposes, and tho leaf-stalks for the par¬ 
titions, aud often ovon for tlio walk of houses. It 
received its popular name, At'bro dot voyage iti's, 
flint from tho French on account of the atoroB of 
pure water found in tho large cup-like sheaths of 
its lonf-stnlkB, and which is readily obtained by 
tapping tbe ftlioaths at the base. There 1 b a similar 
tree called ‘TravellerVs Fountain’ in tho Malay 
Peninsula. 

TrnYcintliMle* Boo LUdeok. 

Travertin* the Italian name for limestone 
formed by springa holding lime in solution. Bee 
Calcareous Tufa. 

Trimiikf a town of Bosnia, once its capital, 
stands on tho Loavu llivor, 43 miles NW- of Bosna- 
Sovftl by rail, l’op. 5038. 

Trawling* S4o Fisheries* 

Traz-OB-mont.cs ('Beyond the Mountains’), 
a provinco of Portugal, forming the north-east 
comer of tho country, is bounded on the N. aud 
E. by Spain, on the S. by the river Donro, and 
on tlio W. by tlio province of Minho. Area, 4281 
»q. m. j pop, 805,870. It is in tlio main a cold | 
plateau, with bare mountain masses, broken 
through hy deep romantic ravines; hnfi Che port* 
wine district known as the Alto-Donro is fertile. 
Wine Is tlio clilof product, but the mountains are 
also noli iu unutilised mot&llio wealth. 

Treacle, the dark, viscous, uncry eta) Usable | 
syrup obtained in roll mug sugar; also the drain- i 
ings of crude sugar, prOporly dlslicgukhed from 
treaole ns molasses, The etymology and the on- 
rinal moaning of tlio word aro explained in 
Theriaoa (q.Y.). Seo Sugar, Byhr!'. 1 —For the 
lYencle Bible » see BiiUiK,-Vol t II, p. 127. 


Treacle Miwtawlt ft popular name for the 
genus of oruoiforous plants described nt Ery- 
B 1 MUM, Alii aria is another name that used to be 
given to the gonna 

Trcad-whccj* on apparatus used In the 
prisons of Great Britain for enforcing a portion of 
the sentences of imprisonment with li^rd labour. 
Sir W. Cubltt about 1818 dovieod the construc¬ 
tion by which this form of employment was first 
practically oanled into eflfeob. Tho Prison Act, 
i860, requires that ovory male —— 


adult 


___ w __ _ prisoner 

aver sixteen yearn of ago sentenced fo hart 
labour shall during at least three months ,01 his 
sentence bo oinploycd on labour of tlio flist class, 
namely, crank, capstan, tread-wheel, stopo-break* 
[ng, or other Mko kind of hodily labour, The 
tnmiimiin poriod was hy the Prfsona Act, 1877, 
reduced to one month. „ ... - 

Tlio tread-wheel consists of a hollow oylinder of 
wood on an iron frame, and revolving on an iron 
ixla Tho cylinder is usually about 5 to 0 foot in 
diameter, and on its outer oiroumference are stops 
ibou 6 7j inches apart. The weigh t of tho p rfso nets 



grinding corn, pumping water, ancl other purpose* 
The speed of tho wheel must be regulated by aorno , 
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Treat)', in PitMio International Law, ia an touting pwttea: Protocol riffliwl at the 

riviniinniir nr rnntract between two or in 010 separate Conference of London in 1871 ontl the Three lulled 


Treat)'* in 1'UUiio imwrimwuimi ad 

agreement or contract between two or 111010 separate 
states, by means of which tho jural relations sub- 
Biating between tliom are dofmed. As treaties are 
merely contracts, the rules for tlioir negotiation, 
from a inval point of view, do not differ from thoso 
rngnlating the constitution of valid contracts in 
an v other department of jurisprudence. Thus, ill 
order to tho validity of a treaty, the parties to it 
must be capable of contracting—a condition which 
rendeie void contracts entered into by protected 
states or member* of a confederation wfiQu such 
contracts are in excess of the powers retained by 
these states; tlio agents employed must l>e duly 
empowered to contract on behalf of their respective 
states; the situation of the parties must bo such 
that their consent may be regarded as having been 
freely given; nud tho objects of the agreement 
must be, physically and morally, possible and 
generally in conformity with Ian'. No »pccial form 
is presoriluxl by international usage as necessary 
for treaties. From the mom out that oonsent on 
both sides is clearly established an obligatory 
treaty exists \ but generally of course international 
contracts arc, ns a mat tor of prn donee, consigned 
to writing. Sometimes treaties take tbe form of a 
specific agreement fligned by both parties; but 
more frequently they take the form of a joint 
declaration or of an exchange of diplomatic notes, 
In practice tho word treaty is commonly iiBod for 
the larger political or cominoraial contracts, the term 
convention luring applied to agreements on points of 
minor importance. When, as Is usually the case, 
a treaty is euterocl into through the agency of 
oftlolal plenipotentiaries, it is necessary to its 
validity Chat it bo ratified, either expressly or tacitly, 
by the supreme treaty-making power of the state. 
Tim constitution of each particular state determines 
in whom resides this supreme power of contracting 
treaties with foreign powers. In inoiiaraliicR, 
whether absolute or constitutional, it Is usually 
vested in the sovereign. In Great Britain the 
exercise of this power is subject to parliamentary 
censure j and miiiiHtors who advise the conclusion 
of any treaty which shall afterwards 1x3 judged 
derogatoiy to the honour or disadvantageous to 
the welfare of the nation are liable to impeach¬ 
ment, a proceeding of which English history affords 
numerous instances. In republics the chief magis¬ 
trate, senate, or executive council is usually en¬ 
trusted with the sovereign powor. By the constitu¬ 
tion of the United States the president prepares 
treaties; he discusses the conditions with foreign 
governments, and signs tho treaty j but, over and 
above this, a sitting of the senate is required to 
approve tho treaty, and no less tlmn a majority of 
two-thirds in order to ratify it. 

Concerning treaties, considered as sources of 
international law, thero Is a wide dlfieronce of 
opinion. Many Continental publicists regard 
treaties, or a certain olass of them, as forming a 
sorb of international jurisprudence; while on the 
otlier hand most British and American writers are 
disposed to lay small sti’ess on thorn. Treaties 
assented to by all or nearly all aivillscd states, and 
avowedly making changes in the law, ov laying 
down new rules, nro important in proportion to the 
number of states which sign them. If they am 
accepted by all civilised states, or if, without this 
formal acceptance, tho rules contained hi them are 
tooitly adopted by many states, tho treaties un¬ 
doubtedly are sources of international law. Siioli 
treaties are rare, tho Declaration of Paris in 1860 
and the Genera Convention of ISO! being the 
most conspicuous examples. Another class of 
treaties which form an important source of intor- 
; national law are those which are expressly 
declaratory of tliab law os understood by the oon- 


| of the Treaty of Washington in the snmo year. 
On tho other band, treaties signed by two or three 
states only, and stipulating tor a now rulo or rules 
ns between tho contracting parties, aro ovldoncc of 
! wlint international law is not rather than of whnfc 
it in. If, however, the now rulo works well, aiul is 
gradually adopted by othor states, it may win its 
way into the international codo. Far tho most 
numerous class of treaties aro those merely settling 
some matt or of dispnto between the parties to 
thorn; these contain no rules of International eon- 
duct, and do not in any way afreet international 
law. 

Perform an co of tho stipulations contained in a 
treaty used, free non tly to ho scoured by tho baking 
of hostages. This is now in disuse, tho treaty of 
Aix-In-Chapello in 17-18 being tho last occasion upon 
which hostages wore given, except iu military 
eonventioiiH. Tho occupation of territoiy and the 
mortgaging of revonuo liavo also often been used 
(ia modes of taking security. The must common 
mearn of securing tho oxcoutlon of a treaty i» 
now through a treaty of guarantee by a third 
power. Treaties nro interproUnl according to 
praotically tho Name rules as the contracts of private 
individuals. Collections of treaties aro either 
general or national. The fonnor class aro made 
up of selections from the treatios of all nations; 
the latter Include only the treaties to which a 
particular country was a party. The chief national 
collection of British treaties is that of L. Hortaint, 
librarian of the Foreign Office, continued by his 
son and successor, Sir Edward Her tale t, 

Tl'Cbbla (ana. TrebictV a sou thorn tributary 
of the Po, which lines in the Ligurian Apennines. 
Hero Hannibal ^q. v.) dooislvely defeated tho Homan 
consul SompromuB, 218 D.c. 

Trcbdll, ZltLlA, opera-singer, was bom of 
Gorman parents called Gilbert at Paris in 183B, 
and mode lior d61mt at Madrid under the name 
of Trobelli fT Gilloberfc transposed) in 1850. Tho 
next year sue entered on a series of triumphs at 
Berlin, and in 1802 passed to London, where her 
success was also immediate. In the years that 
followed, marked by tours in Boaudiuavla, ltussin, 
and the United States (1884), she held the ]H>silion 
which eh© had at once assumed of the greatest 
mezzo-soprano of her day, winning applause equally 
on the stage or iu the concert-room for lior rich, 
brilliant voice and wonderful executive powor, ami 
for tho marvellous range of expression that touched 
at one extremity an 1 almost manly vigour * ami at 
the other the most perfect womanly tenderness ami 
delicacy. SI jo died 18 th August 1802. 

Trcblzoml (Old Gr. Trapczous; medieval 
Lat. Trebisonda ; Turk. Tambzfrn ) is tho capital 
of a province in tho extreme NE. of Asia Minor. 
Tho city is a nourishing seaport on tho Black 
Sea coast, between the sea and tho mountains; Us 
importance being duo to the fact that it stands on 
the great overland trade-route he tween Enropo ami 
Persia over tho labloland of Armenia, though this 
tmdo has l»en much injured by the Hnlonm-TlMs 
railway. It is surrounded by walls of groat oxtont, 
which have numorous pioturoaquo forts and cimbxso 
numerous gardens os well os the town itself. Out¬ 
side the walls are various suburbs, whore most of 
the Christian inhabitants reside, aiul iu which tho 
principal bazaars and khans have been established. 
The harbour is but a roadstead, nob protected oil 
the north-oast, and vessels cannot come alone in¬ 
shore; but thoro is regular communication with 
Constantinople, the mouth of the Danubo, and 
some Mediterranean porta. Tho nop. (50,000) oom- 
piisea Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Persians. 
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but it to thought the Acb of 1808, abolishing'public 
exooutions, does not apply to those convicted of 
this crime, Sea Stephen's Digest^ p. 45. 

Law of Treason in tfcotlmd. —Aftor the Union 
(1707) an aot (7 Anno, o. 21) >yos passed making 
the Scots law of tronsou the same os the Eng¬ 
lish. Tims tho prosecution 1 b not at thu instance 
of tho Lord Advocate but on bbo presentment of a 
grand jury, and there is n petty jury of twelve who 
determines tlto guilt or innocence of tho prisoner. 
Trial in irimonoe Or after death was also abolished. 
Tho traitor's property 1 h still forfeited, as the Aot 
of 1870 (loos not apply to Scotland. 

In tho United States, where the puqplo as a 
community, and nob any one individual, is 
sovereign, treason is noccBBitiily coidlnod to levy* 
ing war again Mb tho state, or adhering to and 
giving aid lunl comfort to its nncmiCN. It implies 
0to AHtforiibliiig of a Imdy of men for the purpose 
of overturning or resisting the government by 
force ; but an assembly for deliberative purposes | 
alone iIoqh not fall under tho hood of treason, since 
the law distinguishes between deliberation and— i 
what fo a distinct step beyond it—any acb of war, 
oven though the latter l>e the direct outcome of the | 
former. 

Boo Chi tty, On the Criminal Law j Stephen, Digest and \ 
History of the Criminal Law ; State Truth; Altvcdcnivhl, 
Treatise on the Criminal Law of Scotland. 

Treasure-trove Is the finding of hidden 
trensuro in tho oarLh ; the word treasure moaning 
colli, gold or silver plate, or bnlliou. Aecoj-dlng to 
Roman law, treasure found by a man in his own 
laud belonged to thu Under \ if found in the land of 
another, half was given to tho owner of the laud 
and halt to tito Junior, By the law of England ho 
who finds such things hidden in tho earth is nob 
entitled to them, but they belong to tho orowi). 
This is an exception to the general rule, that ho 
who first finds a thing, whoso owner is unknown, 
fo on titled to keep it \ and accordingly tho excep¬ 
tion la coustilted Btrlotly, bo that if the coin, &c, 
is not hidden in and covered by the earth tho 
findor, aiul not tho crown, is entitled to it. If it fo 
treasure-brovo in the strlot sense abovo doBorlbed, 
then it is tho duty of tho flndov to give notice to tho 
crown \ and to conooal it or appropriate it is an 
indictable.offence, punfohablo by line and imprison* 
mont. In Scotland tho rule is the same, and the 
Under is bound to inform the Hhoriir of the finding. 
It is not so generally known an ib ought to bo that 
the ovowu is in tlio practice of paying totho finder 
the value of tho property, on its being delivered up i 
from misapprehension of this matter it to believed 
that many cliriuus voiles are lost by their finders 
omiHiguing thorn bo the melting-pot. In 1880 the 
Home Office gave notice tluvt finders or treasure 
would bo permitted to retain articles not required 
for any national institution, subject to a deduction 
of 10 per cont. \ articles required for museums, &c> 
are paid for at their Antiquarian value, lea* 20 tier 
cent In the United States treasure usually -bo- 
longH to the state in which it in found j Lgufoiana 
adopts tho rule of Homan Jaw as stated in tho 
French civil undo. 


Tl'CA81U»y, the central department of the 
Brittoh executive govcrmmm t. After the, ft or man 
Conquest a Hep am to board wus appointed for 
revenue matters on the model of tho Exohoquor of 
Normaudy, and n royal treasurer was appointed. 
Odo, Karl cf ICont and Bishop of Bayoux, was the 
first holder of tho office, and tho early treasurer 
wore for the most part churchmen. Tho office 
was sometimes held along with that of Justiciar. 
The Lord High Treasurer was one of the great 
officers of state, So great was his poll lioal influence 
that James I. in 1012 thought it pnuleut to put tho 


office Into commission—i.o. to antrusb it to a board 
of Lords Co/niiitojMo»citt; since the death of Quecu 
Anno no Lord High Treasurer has boau Appointed; 
tlio office has boon always iu commission. Simi¬ 
lar offices existed in Scotland, and Ireland, The 
Treasury Board now consists of four Lords Com¬ 
missioners and the ‘ Chancellor of tho Exchequer/ 
on officer originally appointed to clieok tire accounts 
of the Treasurer (see fixoiimUER, Cabinet). Tho 
First Iifuil (tho lord whoso name stands first iu 
tho commission) 1 b a political officer of the high- 
cut rank | ho has no departmental duties to per¬ 
form, and hto office is therefore usually assigned 
to tho primo-inhiistor. fiiiico 1800 tlio head of 
tho administration 1ms always presided over the 
Treasury; bub iu 1890 Lord Salisbury undertook 
tho department of Foreign Allaire, tho leader of 
tho Houso of Commons acting os First Lord of 
tho Treasury. The three jtipior lords perform such 
duties us It may bo convenient to assign to them; 
they are usually members of the House of Commons, 
aim lb is customary to appoint an Englishman, 
a Scotsman, and an Irishman. The Treasury Board 
in now no more than a name; formal documents 
run in the name of‘my lords/ but the working 
head of the department is tJie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who holds undor a distinct patent the 
office of Under-treasurer. There are two secre¬ 
taries, both of whom arc usually members of 
parliament} tho Financial Secretary is specially 
responsible for the civil Rervico estimates; tho 
Patronage Secretary conducts oorreapondence re¬ 
lating tu appointments, and nets as chief whip of 
the ministerial party in tho House of Commons, 
The permanent officiate of the Treasury enjoy a, 
high reputation for ability, and tho traditions of 
tho office are not to ho disregarded even by tho 
most enterprising Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When the First Lord of tho Treasury is himself 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ho receives only half 
the sdaiy of tho latter office. 

B l ucu tlio Restoration It lias boon tbo ostablwliod 
proetioo to keep the receipt of revenue separate 
from tho expenditure of public money; but tlio 
Treasmy oxuretoes a general control. By an ar¬ 
rangement; sanctioned by parliament in 1884, all 
public revenue is paid Into, the Bank of England to 
the credit of the Compbroller-goueral; this officer 
is in foot tho pivot of tlio whojo system j lie checks 
all receipts and payments, and reports independ¬ 
ently to tbo lIoiuiQ of Commons. Tho Boards of 
Customs and In laud Revenue, the office of Woods 
and Forests, ami tho Post-office are undor the 
authority of the Treasury. Estimates of expendi¬ 
ture in all tho public departments are submitted to 
and revised by tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is thus enabled to toke a oompreljonsive sur¬ 
vey of the resources and liabilities of tbo nation. 
Towards the end of the financial year lie opens hto 
budget in committee 6f tho House of Commons, 
estimates tho total expenditure of the coming year, 
and indicates tho ways and means by which the 
required sum may be raised. Payments on account 
of the army, navy, civil service, &c. are made by the 
PUyiiinsfcer-gmeml on the authority of the Treas¬ 
ury. Under various statutes tho Treasury regu¬ 
lates the salaries of newly-created officers in other 
departments, and Axes tho number of olnoere 
employed in new departments. The duties of the 
Treasury also comprise tlio examination of tire 
expenses of legal establishments, sheriffs, county 
courts, and criminal prosecutions. The Solicitor to 
the Treasury is a iwrmanent official of groat im¬ 
portance; hfe office to now combined with those of 
the Public Prosecutor and the Qneen's Proctor. 
For a full account of the Jaw relating to this sub¬ 
ject, see Todd's Parliamentary Government, w 
jSnglmtl 
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found in Australia and two in Asia, while only ouo 
( If, itrborezi) occurs in Europe. The tree-frogs show 
various interesting adaptation a to tlioir arboreal 
life. The last joint of each toe bears a olaw, 
on which is snpportcd a disc or suck or, by moons 
of which tlio animat can cling to a perfectly per¬ 
pendicular surface. Most of them also exhibit in 
a greater or less degree the power of colonr-ohauge, 
This power is seen, most perfectly in //. versicolor, 
whore fclie colour varies from a dark brown to a 
lichen-like gray or a brilliant green The name 
tree-frog is often extended to Hylodcs, a genus of 
the family Cynbignathidm, and to various species 
of Eanidre, which are arboreal in balnt, and nro 
furnished with snokem like those of the true tree- 
frogs. In the male of tlie common tree-frog the 
skin of the throat may be distended into a res on- i 
ant bladder, which greatly increases the sound of | 
the creature's voice. 

Tree-nettle. See Nettle-take. 

Trefoil, a name given to many herbaceous 
plants witli leaves of three leaflets, 
as Clover ), Lotus v.j, 
Medic k (q. v.), Buckboan (q.v.), &c, 
The term is used also in A roll i- 
J|| teoturo (for a three-lobeil aperture 
in tracery) awl in Heraldry. 


Ti’ctfdlcfl, SamuelPrideaux, 
New Testament critic, was born 

Tmfoii s« raltnout , 11 * J^wry 30, 1818. 

Ha wan educated at IfalmoutU 
Arolutooturo. g r am m iu..| i0 i 100 i | ^ B p &n t sonio 

yearn os a private teacher, but 
from an early age gave himself to the study of tho 
New Testament text, and at twenty-live formed 
the plan of a Greek Now Testament on tho prin¬ 
ciples which ho afterwards carried qut In prepar¬ 
ing for liis mug mini onus ho visited the Continent 
three times in search of M&fl., and Hncnb five 
inontlis in Home, whore he was allowed to see, but 
not to collate, the Code# Vaticanifa The first part 
appeared m 1857 ; the sixth, completing the text, in 
1S73. The seventh part, contaiirinir the maUna. I 


mcna, a 
A. TV. t 


The seventh part, contouring the 


pearod in 1870, edited 1y Dr Hort and 
treone. Other works of tills laborious 


scholar were the Codex Zaoynthiua (1831), and 
Canm Muratoriunm (1808); an Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek Hew Testament (1804), 
Me Pwphetio Vision* of Daniel 
(Wip. Besides these lie edited The English- 
•nuuie Greek Concordance t and The Englishman's 
Hebrew Concordance, and translated Gesonius' 
Hebrew Lcxioon (1847). Tragedies received a 
?SS^ on r° £10 ° in 18C ?» which WAS doubled in 
1870. In 1801 and again in 1870 he was stricken 
by paralysis, yet persevered in his labours with 
a noble fortitude. He was invited to join tlie 
New restameub Revision Committee in 1870, but 
was prevented from attending by ill-health, An 
earlier honour was the LL.Th degree from St 
Andrews (18301 Treadles was of (fimker paront- 
2S°> but in oavlv life joined the Plymouth Brethren, 
from whom in later years he separated. He died 
ou tho 24th o! April 1975. 

Tr^swier, ft small port of 2708 inhabitants in 

uSSSft B&JSSrtf 

nanw was givcu to commemorate the lldriy and 
^ ?“ 1S2B, after rovoln- 

P?nTLr* 8tI ^ in J Buon <» Aywa, erossed tlio 
■TJaM and proclaimed a revolt against Brazil, 

r'J!’ , !®i la,Vllc ?' > Edwaud JOMX, a venturesome 

S?' n «aZf 0 7fe 8 ®it , " luW ^ stmogdy Jinked with 
the names of Shelley and Byron, sprang from a 


famous and ancient family, was horn in 1702, and 
entered the navy at eleven, Ilaivh treatinout, 
together with a native spirit of insubordination, 
made him desert, and ho is said next to have joined 
a privateer, and to have lived a life of desperate 
enterprises in tho Indian and Malay Seas. In 
January 1822 he made the acquaintance of Bholley 
at Pisa, and it wiw he who took tho chief part In 
the burning of tho poet's body in August on the 
shore near Via Reggio. Next year he accompanied 
Byron to Greece, and thoro ronminod some time 
after Byron’s death, attached to tho fortunes of tlie 
chief Odysseus, who came to bo more or less in opon 
opposition to the government. Once while shelter¬ 
ing in the cave of Odysseus a treacherous English* 
man sliabtorod Trelawncy’s jaw with a bullet; but 
lie, with characteristic magnanimity and though 
himself expecting death, saved the wretch from 
the vongoance of his men and sent him away in 
safety. Trolawnoy noxt travelled in North and 


August 1881. His body was cremated, anil the ashes 
carried to Rome and laid beside the graves of Bbolloy 
and ICcats. Trclawnoy was a man of indomitable 
coinage and generous to a fault, but restless, 
impatient, and completely Impracticable, lie ban 
scarcely over bad an illness, to tho luat wore uaitber 
overcoat nor umlorclnthing, took scarce any animal 
food, and was almost abstemious throughout his 
life. Remarkably handsome In youth, in aid 
his presence was no less striking. He sat for __ 
old Arctic voyager in Millais's well-known picture, 
The North-west Passage. * Trolawuoy published 
two books, Tlio Adventures of o younger Son 
(1830; now oil. 1800), a vivid though ill-constructed 
story, based on the adventures or Ilia own youth; 
and Iteeollecti ’on* of Me Dags of Shelley and 

Dyron (1858), re-issued in 1878 with considerable 
changes os lleconla of Shelley , Byron, and the 
Author, Tlie importance of the latter is of courso 
almost altogether relative; it reveals considerable 
power of insight into character, and Iwtmye, os 
might have Ixion expected, much creator sympathy 
for Shelley ttau for Byron. L 

Trclnwuoy, Sir Jokatiun, from Westminster 
jmssod in 1003 to Christ) Church, Oxford, mul bo- 
came) bishop in turn of Bristol (1080), Exeter (1688), 
noil Winchester (1707) j lie was ono of tho Savon 
Bishops (q.v.)tried under James II., mid is tlie 
. Pi “• 8 - Hawker's well-known ballad, 'Ami 
flliall frelawney die.’ Tins was based on a content* 
nomiy refrain, the strong feeling aroused among 
ttio CoTnishmon duo rather to Trelawnoy’s lwiiiK 
head of an ancient Cornish house than to Ids heirm 
a bishop or oven a martyr in a good cause. Tre- 
lawnoy died in 1721. 

TrcuuuVoc Slutas, See Camuhuh Sybtkm. 
Trcmiitodes, a class of fiat-worms whose 
mom bora are parasitic in or on a groat variety of 
Annuals, The body Ja nnsogmeuted, Joafdike, or 
more or loss cylindrical, and provided with udiuuivo 
suckers. In ouo set, mostly cetoiiamsitio, the 
embryo doyelona directly into the adult box mil 
forms; of this «monogenotlo * life-history PolysUo- 
r^„ e ;?'i 111 / lie fro b f) » ^plozoon (on minnows), 

, Gyrodactylus (on various fvesh-watar ll^h ohV Call- 
cotyfo (on rays), Aspidogastcr (in tho frosh-wator 
muasel) are illustrative types. In another sob, 
mostly omlopavoBitic in vurtobratcB, tho embryo 
gives rise to one or more generations of lion-sexual 
fpnns; of this ’digenctio' life-histoiy the firer- 
i l ^ kQ 4iT (I) ! Bfc{ Jl 1 ^ 111 )» MonosUnnurn, and Bilharzia 
we illufjtrative. All are hormaplirodito except 
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Tlio city in notcil for its silk maun foot urea, which, 
however, avo fast decaying. Tlio old Greek oily 
dates from 700 11 .C., and was founded by a colony 
from Bluopo. Conquered from Mithridatos by tho 
Homans, it rapidly ioho lu importance, booamo a 
freo city, nml wrut nindo by Trajan tlio capital 
of I*oi]tnc Cappadocia**. Oil tho capture of uon- 
Btautiiioplo by tho Crusaders in 1204 ono of tlio 
imperial Byzantine family, Alexis, established 
himself at Trobtaoud, whore he lmd previously 
exercised the functions of mivomor, ana feundod 
a abate known afl llio Umpire of Trehixond, which 
Btrotohad fmm tho Pliosis to tho Ilalys, and main¬ 
tained its independence against tho Turks till 
1402.—George of TrubUondTl30C-1480), descended 
of parents from Trulrixond, was born in Crete, but 
net tied in Italy In 1420 ns a teacher of rhoboiic, 
Greek grammar, and philosophy, 

Treble* tho highest part in harmonium! music, 
which in general contains the melody, and is sung 
hy a Hoprano (q.v.) voice, For the treble or G clef, 
wee Cr.Kb\ 

Tredetenv* a market-town on tho north-west 
border of Monmouthshire, 12 miles WSW. of Abor- 
gavonny and 7 ENE, of Merthvr-Tyilvil. Grown 
from a mure village slnco 1800, it stands in the 
midst of a district rich in coal and ironstone, and 
is the seat of huge iron and steel works. Pop. 

(1851) 8305; f 1881) 18,771; (1801) 17,484, 

Trcdgohl Thomas, architect and engineer, 
was bom at Brandon, near Durham, 22d August 
1788. 'While apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, 
and while working as a carponfcor in Scotland, ho 
dovotoil his leisure time to the study of the prin¬ 
ciples of architecture and kindred subjects, From 
1813 to 1823 he worked with hl« relative Mr Atkin¬ 
son, architect to tho Onlnance Board, ami next 
commenced business an Iub own account iu» n civil 
engineer. Ho died 28th January 1820. s T red gold’s 
scion tide contributions to periodicals and also to the 
fincydoptodta Bntannica range over a wide Hold; 
but his most valuable) works are The Ekmentary 
Principles of Carpentry (4to, 1820; revised at, by 
Hurst, 1871 1 ami Tam, 1880) ami the Slmigth Jy 
Cast Iron [m\). 

Trees any woody plant of perennial dnration, 
the natural habit of which is to rise from the 
ground with a distinot trunk, lu con troths t motion 
to Shrub, wliloh naturally pvoducos several stems 
more or less directly rising from the root, The 
terms are, howovor, somewhat arbitrary in their 
application. Trees are found in all climates 
except the oddest, but tho number of species, as 
well as the luxuriance of tho forests, is greatest in 
tho tropica. As \vo odvanoe to wauls the polar 
regions, or ascond high mountains, trees disappear 
before other forms of vegetation. The different 
characters of trees affect very much tho landscape 
of tlio countries in which they grow j some countries, 
and particularly in northorn parts of tlio world, 
lioing covered with sombre pine forests, whilst 
others abound in tishjiecoli, and similar trees of 
verdant foliage. Every kind of tree lias its peculiar 
character, not only In Its foliage, but in its gonoral 
form ami its mode of branching. Au nsli is as 
easily distinguished from au el in by a practised evo 
in winter when destitute of loaves as in the full 
foliugo of summer. No acotyledonous plant 
ftssnmoH the chaructor of a tree, except a fow 
ferns known ns Tree-ferns. Soo also Aunom- 
OTLTUBKi GAUDKNINO, TlMlIKU, TflANHPI. ANTING, 
Wool) s and for tree-worship, ace Plants, p. 224. 

Jn Law, trees and shrubs are fixtures, and on 
Bale pasB with the land to tho purchaser. Exoopt 
in nursery 1 gardens, shrnlra rue nserval to tut 
landlord. Even a leaso of liidid with woods gives 
only the right of thinning plantations, cutting 


copsowood, and of cutting wood for repairing or 
building houses upon tlio ground, but not of soiling 
wood. Injuries to treoa are punishable at common 
law as malicious mischief. 

Tree-fern, the common mune for ferns with 
arborescent tninks, of yvhlch thorn nro many spook*) 
all natives of tropical and subtropical countries. 
Their stems arc formed of tlio consolidated bases 
of tho fronds, surrounding a central column of soft 
tissue, in which tlio circulation takes place. In the 
landscape their columnar trunks, surmounted hy 
graceful crowns of spreading fronds, have a similar 



Trco-fom ( 0pa then denlha1a\ 


ofi’eot to the palms. The height to which they attain 
voriofl from 2 or 3 foot to 80 foot, according to the 
snoolcs. The Alsophilns and Cyatlioas are tho 
giant* of tho tribe* A, c xcolm. a native of Norfolk 
Island, is stated by Captain King to grow to the 
height of 80 foot. Preserved in tlio British Museum 
Is a trunk of A> hrunonitaa^ an Indian epeclos, 
wliloh measures 46 foot, Tlio pith or soft cellular 
matter in the centre of the stein of A, exedsu, and 
A. mtdularis, tlio latter a native of Now Zealand, 
is greedily eaten by swiuo, and when, cooked 
resembles inferior turnips In taste and texture. 
Numerous species of tree-fern are cultivated in 
British coimvvatoAea, 

Tree-frog (J/ytafa), a family of Amphibians, 
more closely related in structure to the Toads than 



Troe-frog [HpU arbona). 


to the Frogs proper. Tho family is a largo one, 
the typical genus ilvla nlono including ninety-five 
Bpecios. Of these by far the greater nutober are 
peculiar to America; about twenty speck* tire 
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Trent) ft river of central England, tho third in 
length, rising on Biddulph Moor on the north-west 
border of Stafford si lire, and flowing south-east 
through Staffordshire, thou north-east through the 
counties of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, awl 
Lincoln, till it unites with tho Ouse to form tho 
Hninhcr, about 16 miles W. of Hull, It receives 
on tho right the Sow. Tamo. Soar, ftiul Devon, 
and on the loft the Blythe, Dovo, and Derwent); 
passes the towns of Burton, Nottingham, Newark, 
and Gainsboroughs and is about ICO miles long- 
navigable for barges to Burton (117 miles), for 
vessels of 200 tons to Gainsborough (26 miles). 
By canals it is widely connected with many of 
tiie great Midland manufacturing towns. See Tho 
Rivers qf England (Cassell, 1880). 

Trout) ft small lake flowing by tho Trent River 
into Lake Ontario. By this valley it has been 
proposed to connect the Georgian Bay of Lako 
Huron with Lake Ontario. The total length of 
the canal would be 107 miles; but tho longer part 
of the course would consist of lakes and rivers. 

Trent (Ifciil. F/wito, Gor. TV/cni, Lab. Tri- 
dent uni)} a town of Austria, in the sou t hern part 
of Tyrol, on tho loft bank of tho Adige, in a 
beautiful and fertile valley, surrounded by high 
limestone hills, 146 miles by rail SSW. of Inns¬ 
bruck and 50 N. of Verona. In its general aspect 
and architecture Trent is quite an Italian town; 
and with Its spires and to worn, ruined castles and 
aucient embattled walls, it presents an imposing 
appearance from a distance. It Is surrounded by 
modern detached forts, Tho Piazza Grande is 
adorned with a splendid fountain of red marble, 
surmounted by n colossal statue of Neptune with 
his trident, Tho cathedral, begun in 1212, la a 
beautiful upcoimon of Lumlianl Romanesque, with 
a few features suggestive of the contemporary 
German style. Tho church of Santa Marin Mag- 
gioro (16th century) was the mooting-place of the 
uvmouft Council. Among other public building* 
are the Beminarinl church (formerly the Jesuits' 
church}, ora amen fcc<l with the neliOBt foreign 
marbles; the theatre; the town-hall; some noble 
private mansions; and tho Palazzo Buonconsiglio 
adjoining tho town, a noble specimen of tho feudal 
architecture of North Italy, now occupied as a 
barrack. Trent manufactures silks, wine, pottery, 
confections, and sugar, and has ft brisk transit 
trade. Pop. (1680) 10,585 j < 1800) 21,058. 

The miciout Tridentum or Triacnte derived its 
name from the Tridonfcini, an Alpine tribe, whoso 
capital it was. In 1027 its prince-bishops obtained 
the temporal rule of tho valley of tho Adige, and 
under them Trent rose to groat prosperity. It 
became Austrian In 1808, ana after much lighting 
was Italian from 1809 to 1818, when it was restored 
to Austria. It is still tho see of ft prince-bishop. 
The inhabitants are quite Italian in language and 
habits; and tho restoration to Italy of Trent ami 
tho Trentino (district of Trout) is, with that of 
Trieste, tho chief aim of the Italia Irredenta 
agitation in Italy. 

Tub Council op Thent, generally reckoned 
as tho eighteenth <ccum<mical council of tho 
church, assembled at Trent, and sat with certain 
interruptions from December 13, 1545, until 
December 4,1683. From tho first outbreak of tho 
Reformation a council of some sort had boon 
called for by both Catholics and Protestants. 
Luther and his friends thought of one in which all 
Christians should ha represented and tho Scrip¬ 
tures accepted oh tlw solo rule of faith. The 
emperor mid many Catholic princes desired a 
council mainly for the reformation of abuses in 
ecclesiastical government ami disciplino, a reform, 
as tho phrase went, 'in tho head and members, 1 


and to obtain certain concessions in doctrine ancl 
ritual, in the hope of conciliating Protestants ftiul 
restoring to Europe religions peace. The pope aiul 
the Roman court, on tho other hand, recognised in 
general the need of reform, and made sundry efforts 
in that direction, but for sonic timo regarded tho 
convocation of a council with undisguised aversion, 
from a well-grounded foftv lest the emperor should 
dictate the subjects of debate and usurp the func¬ 
tions of the holy eca, ami partly loBt tho council 
itself should, In tho spirit of some recent synods, 
presume to declare Itself superior to tho popo, anil 
initiate reforms unacceptable to the Roman curia. 
It was the object of tho pones, with or without a 
council, to more clearly ueiliic Catholic doctrine, 
pronounce tho condemnation of the now heresies, 
strengthen tho bonds of ecclesiastical unity, and 
consolidate tho papal power. These conflicting 
aims and interests supply tho key to tho intricate 
negotiations which led first to tho long delay in 
the meeting af the council, and subsequently to 
its several prorogations and suspensions, covering 
in all a period of more than forty years, demonb 
VII., who for ten years had resisted tho pressure 
put upon him by Germany, at length, after an 
interview with tlio Emporor Charles V. ill 1533, 
consented to mil a council at Mantua or some 
Italian city. The Protestants now in their turn 
made difficulties, ami Insisted upon a freedom* of 
debate and a reopening of closed questions which 
were incompatible with the traditions and prin¬ 
ciples of tlio Roman Church. Meanwhile England 
was lost to the pope, and Paul III. (December 
1534), recognising that a council was inevitable, 
sot hlmselr earnestly to overcome all practical 
difficulties, indicted the council first at Mantua for 
May 1630, then at Vicenza, anil again, without 
success, at Trent in 1642, until finally tho council 
Actually opened at the latter plaoo, as has been 
said, Doeombor 13, 1540, tlio twelfth year of tho 
pontificate of Paul, with four archbishops, twon by- 
two bishops, ilvo general* of orders, and two am* 
luisBadors, under the presidency of three papal 
legates, tlio cardinals Del Monto (afterwards 
Julius III), Corvini, and tho Englishman Reginald 
Polo. 

It was at once apparent that, though con¬ 
siderable freedom of spocoh wan tolerated in tho 
course of debate, the procedure of tho council amt 
its final decrees were umlev tlio immediate control 
and direction of the pope. Mattel's for delibera¬ 
tion could only bo proposed by the legates, though 
this was a source of frequent complaint and con¬ 
tention ; and tlio legates on all questions of diffi¬ 
culty awaited tho pope's decision. Tho popo had 
desired that matters of doctrino should be dealt 
with first, whilo tho emperor demandod that tho 
council should begin with practical ref onus. It 
was finally agreed that doctrino and disciplino 
should bo treated simultaneously hi every session. 
Tlio decrees wore prepared in particular congrega¬ 
tions, or select committees, afterwards more fully 
discussed and voted upon in genovai congregations, 
and finally proclaimed in public sessions. Tho 
position which the council was to take up with 
regard to tho principles of the Reformation wjis 
soon made clear. In tho fourth session, hold April 
8, 1546, sacred tradition, or the unwritten Won! of 
God, was pub on a par with Scripture, all the books 
contained ill the Vulgate, including tlio so-oallcd 
Apocrypha, wove declared to lie canonical, and the 
Vulgate version was pronounced 'authentic.* Tho 
important doctrine of Justification, whioh some 
of the bishops admitted to’ ho comparatively new 
and to raise questions which tlio Schoolmen had 
not fully treated, was after much discussion laid 
down (sixth session, January 13. 1547) in tortus 
which involved the emphatic condemnation of the 
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.Tl'ClllcUlt' a gomift of Fungi, of tho division 
HymonomycutoHi soft nnd gulatiuons, montly grow¬ 
ing on decaying Wood. In smno plnoes they receive 
Audi popular niimou ae Witches’ Meat, find an 
imaginary medicinal value has Ihjoii ascribed to 
thorn. 

Troiiiolftc* one of tho ainphibolo group of 
minerals. It Is ooinposod of niliaa, magnesia, nncl 
lime, and 1ms a hardness of G‘5 to 0, and a Hpooiflc 
gravity of 2*9 to 3. It occurs usually in long 
prisms, white or gray, vitreous, and translucent to 
oitrujuo, but frequently appears as fibrous anhogtos- 
like aggregates with a silky lustre. Tmnolile is 
usually associated with ciystnlHuo suliistoso rocks, 
often naaiuTing in tho granular limestones, and 
Home times forming tho chief material of the so- 
called fcrcmoJitO'ScntoU, 

Trench. SooBikqb. 

Trench, Hioiiaud OiHcnevix, Arohbiehop of 
Xliililin, bolongod to an Anglo-Irish family of Gal¬ 
way, tho Trenches of Wood lawn, and was horn at 
Hu min, 9fch September 1H07. Ho passed /row) 
Harrow in 1820 to Trinity Oollogc, Cambridge, 
where ho graduated iu 1820, After a journey to 
.Spain (its object to flghfc in the caueo of liberty) 
and his ordination he wo» on y ate at Hndtatgn, 
iwmmbout of Curdridgo in IIiunpNhiro, and then 
for four yearn curate to Samuel Wilborforco, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester; ami during 
1830-40 ho published six volumes of poetry, 
whioli wore favourably received, and which woro 
re-issued as Vitfws Collcelctl anti Arranged anew 
(1805); tho first of them was Tho Story of 
JiiBiin Martyr, In 1845 Trench was presented to 
tho rectory of Itchanatoko; in 1847 ho became 
Tlioologiml Profmoi* in King’s Col logo, London; 
in 18130 Doan of Westminster ; and in 1804 Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, an oillco wldch lie resigned in 
1884. Ho died 20fch March 1880, arid wmv buried 
lu the nave of Westminster Abbey, Trench's 
pootry was marked by Bonsihility and refinement, 
hut not by goniiis. His theological writings laid 
his eon temporaries under deep debt of gratitude, 
more for tlioir tone and spirit than for originality or 
cribioal insight. And m the Hold of philology, 
wlillo his interest was not in scientific problems 
for Ibeir own Bake, bo took pains to secure aconnusy 
in bis facts, and contrived to fascinate his loaders 
with tho ■ fossil poetry and fossil history imbedded 
In' language.' Uw principal works wo Notes on 
tho Miracle* (1840; 12th ed. 1884). Notes on the 
Parables (1&41 f 15tli cd. 1880), Tho Lessons in 
Proverbs (1853), Jfhdeean Lectures (1845 j 6th od. 
1880), Tho Sermon on the Mount ilhislruted from 
St Avgustina (1B44), Sacred Latin Looby (18*40), 
St A uamtine us an Interpreter Scripturo (1851), 
Synonyms of tho New Testament (1834), Mu¬ 
lish Past amt Present (1855; 11th od. 1881), An 
Essay on tho L\fo uwf Gmim of Calderon (1850), 
Dqflcienoics in our Mulish Dictionaries! Select 
Glossary of EnffUsh Words (1850), The $turty of 
Words (1851; 15th od. 1888), a momoir of his 
mother (1802), Studies on tho Gospels f 1807), and 
Lectures on Medieval Church History (1877 )• Soe 
his Letters and Memorial* (2 vols, 1880). 

Trenclc, Thjs Dauons. Tlia cousins Franz and 
Friodrloh, Froihomm (or Barons) von dor Trench, 
soldiers and lulvonturora, wens descended from 
an ancient house of East Primula. The elder, 
Freiherr Franz, was l>oru at Reggio. in Cala¬ 
bria, on 1st January 1711, where Ins father was 
«n Austrian geiieml. When ho wm sovenfceen 
ho raeoivod a commission as a' cavalry officer, 
hut ho fought duels and indulged in such adven¬ 
tures that he had to flea in consequence, and 
wont to Russia, where he was made a captain 
of hussars. Cwdnorod and iiuprisonod for insub¬ 


ordination, he returned to settle ou his estates In 
Slavonia. At the outbreak of the Austrian wav of 
succession (1740) lie obtained from Maria TLercaa 
permission to raise at his own cost a body of 1000 
random's (q.v.), who, increased to 5000, formed the 
advanced guard of the imperial army in Silesia. 
Blit Tronok and his Fandoms were oven more dis¬ 
tinguished for outrageous cruelty than for reck¬ 
less daring; there had been no such monster, 
says Carlyle, since Attiln and Gonghiz. On the 
7tli of Soptombcr 1742 he attacked Cham, a town 
In neutral territory, this act being, of course, 
in doilanoe of all law and discipline; and he com¬ 
pletely annihilated it. After the battle of Sohi 1 , 
in September 1745, he oflbred to capture Frederick 
the Groat and bring him a prisoner to tlm Austrian 
camp. He failed in the enterprise, with great loss 
of men, but lie secured the king’s tent and much 
valuable booty. Suspicions were, however, enter¬ 
tained that Ire had allowed tiro king to cramps, 
or oven that he was in communication with the 
enemy, and he was tried by conTt-mnrtial. He 
wus imprisoned at Vienna, hut made his escape 
with tite assistance of a lady of rank • lie was 
liowovor captured, and condemned to life»long im¬ 
prisonment in tho Spiellwrg at Brllnn, where he 
poisoned himself, 14th October 1749. 

Sod hid Autobiography (1718 ; new od 1807); the Life 
l>y Jlfthner (1788); a monograph, Frclheiv Frans von 
tier Trench (3d cd. Colic, 1808); and Carlyle’s Frederick 
the Great* 

Freiherr Friedrich was born at Kflnigpberg, 16tli 
February 172(1, tlioson of a Pruwilan major-general, 
and distinguished lilntself at the university. At 
sixteen ho bocamo a cornet in the guards; and 
two years afterwards ho attempted some kind Of 
intrigue with the Princess Anmtia, and foil into 
disfavour. Tho discovery of a correspondence 
(Itself innocent enough) with hie Austrian cousin 
led to liiB imprisonment at Glatz, whence in 1747 lie 
escaped to toko service in tho Austrian army At 
Vienna. Having returned to Prussian territory 
on family business, he was clapped in prison by 
Fredoriak the Great, and on Ins attempting to 
escape from tho fortress oi Magdeburg was heavily 
ironed—hands, foot, and waist. He was released 
on 24th December 1708, ami afterwards settled at 
Aix-io-ChapoHa, whore lie married the burgo¬ 
master's daughter, and wont into business as a 
wine-xnorohant. Ho published his Memoirs in. 
1787. The book wns translated into all languages, 
aud Tronok became more famous than Mb famous 
cousin; several plays founded on his adventures 
woro brought out on the French stage. In 1774- 
77 ho hnu travelled in England and France, and 
tho restless man received again Ids confiscated 
Prussian estate. Bub having gone to Pails during 
tho Revolution. he was imprisoned by Robespierre 
as a secret political agent, and guillotined near 
the Barrifcro uu Tr6no, SBtli July 1794. 

See Curlylo’fl Frederick the Great: Tronak’s Auto¬ 
biography (full of osaggorationa, 1787); tho Ltro by 
Wftlirnvmn (1837): and tlio monograph, FvelhsTr 
Friedrich ton der facials (8d cd. Colic, 1808). A oom- 
piotc edition of buck’s colic a tod works, containing ids 
pooms, was published In 8 volfl. In 1780. 

Trendelenburg* Fhikmuch Adolf, philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Entln, SOtli November 1802, 
and was lor nearly forty years professor at BoriVn, 
and a member of tho Academy; ho also sat ns a 
Conservative in the PrnsHian Second Chamber. 
He died 24th January 1872. His principal works 
are JShmenia Lw/icea ArhloleUc# (1837; 8th od, 

a _ "Hi I - f lUOl \ . 7 jiyvAAnAii. 


fimT Sou tho Memoir "by Biatnaohok (1873), aud 
a work by Orpbul (1891). 
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and captured nearly 1000, after crossing the Dela¬ 
ware during the night, ouml blooke of flouting ice 
ami in the luce of a florae enow-storm. Pop. (1880) 
20,010; (1800 ) 67,438. 

Trenton Falls, a village of Now York, on 
lYest Canada Crook, 17 miles by rail NW. of 
Utica, celebrated for its beautiful cascades (five, 
within a deep, narrow limestone ravine), with an 
Aggregate fall of nearly 400 feet in 2 miles. 
Trepan. See Trephine. 

Trepaiiffi the Malay name for spcoles of Halo- 
thuvia, principally if. cdulis ami if. nigra, much 
esteemed in Cliina as a foot! delicacy. - It pasBes 
also under tlio mine of ‘Lflche de inor’ or soa-Blug. 
The ordinary kind resembles a prickly cucumber ; 
but tboy vary in colour when dried, wring black, 
white, or red. There Are no less than thirty-three 
different varieties enumerated by Chinese traders. 
It is gutted, boiletl, split open, and smoke-dried. 
Tlio average size is about S inches long, but some 
are found 2 feet in Jongth. In tho commercial form 
it is very hard and rigid, but when boiled down into 

. ^18 much esteemed. 

ie northern 
_ Macassar, 

Bumatva, and Now Caledonia. Although there are 
bo many vaiiofcics, only about five kinds linvo any 
gimt commercial value—viz. brown, largo and 
small black, red, and white t these milk in import¬ 
ance in the order given. Tho average annual 
imports iuto Cliina of trepang in tlio yearn 1889-01 
were 45,000 cwfc,, valued at £235,000. It is only jin 
China (where it is valued as an aphrodisiac) that 
this marine food-substance is appreciated; some is 
shipped annually from India to Hong-koug, and & 
lifctlo also from Japan. 

Trephine* Tim instrument in its original form 
was like a carpenter's brace, mul was called a 
trepan, from Gr. trupao, allied to Lnt. terco, ‘I 
bora* The operation of tropllining consists In the 
perforation of a bone, 
usually the skull, by 
means of a trephino, 
whlah is a hi nail cylindri¬ 
cal or circular saw, with 
a centre-pin on which 
it works. It is practised 
on tho skull m cases 
of fracture, chiefly when 
symptoms of compression 
or irritation of the brain 
are produced by depressed 
portions of lmne, or by 
ln&moiTliagG beneath the 
skull; as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to all operations 
on tho brain—e.g. the 
evacuation of ahuccfi&e'i; 
for the removal of the 
Trephine. foousof irritation in certain 



cases of epilepsy, &c., par¬ 
ticularly where tlio disease baa followed Injury to 
the head; and even in rare cases for tho removal 
of twumira Trephining was known and practised 
in prehistoric tunes; some sixty skulls of the 
Stone Age that had been thus practised on arc 
to lie found in French archieologicul muBoums. 
Comparatively recently it was used almost as a 
routine treatment in severe bond injuries; but it 
is now restricted to a very small proportion of such 
casea. The advance of knowledge of localisation 
of fmiction in the brain, and the introduction of 
antiseptic methods in snrgoiy have, however, ex¬ 
tended its scope in other directions. It has recently 
been applied to tho treatment of certain forms of 
idiocy and insanity, and in some cases with 
apparent benefit, at any rate for a time. 


Trespnss, in Law, is a physical interference 
with tlio person or property of another. Howevor 
innocent the act, if it be voluntary, a legal wrong 
is done. Thus, if pursued by a wild beast yon 
deliberately take rofngo in another man's house, 
you commit a trespass; but if you rush there in 
mere blind fear, you do not. Again, if you drive 
in so careless a manner as to hurt any ono, though 
unintentionally, this is a trespass. If animals or, 
indeed, any chattels are on a mail's land doing 
dam ago, they may bo seized and impounded fcil_ 
compensfttion bo made. This remedy is called 
distress damage feasant. It is similar to distress 
at common law—e.g. there is no power of sale. If 
a dog worry cattle or slioep, the ownor is liable 
since 1803. Formerly it wiw necessary to prove 
scient0)'—l.o. laiowlodgo by tho ninstor of the 
animal's vicious disposition. Scionter must still 
bo proved in other cases, and generally when 
animals, not savage by nature, tin hurt—a legal 
doctrine quaintly parodied in the vulgar saying, 
that the dog is entitled to his first hito. Even m 
complete absonce of real injury an action for tres¬ 
pass will lie, for, Bays Lord Denman, those rights 
are an extension of that protection which the law 
throws Toimd the person. A verdict of a farthing 
damages Is, however, tlio frequent and appropriate 
compensation for Injury without dam ago (vyuria 
sinadamvo). 

As will be seen, there are various kinds of tros- 

S am : (1) trespass to goods, whioli consists in 
amazing them physically, as asportation— i,o. 
carrying them away; (2) trespass to tho person, 
will oh & either battery, assault, or false Imprison¬ 
ment. Battery is an active attack on any one. 
Assault (q,v.) is an attempted battery; both are 
criminal oifoncoB its well an civil wrongs. False 
imprisonment is usually classed among the lattor. 
It consists in depriving a man of liia liberty with* 
out lawful oxcu&o. Compelling any ono to submit 
by the exhibition of suporior force, though no 
actual violence bo used, is a wrong of this nature. 
If a constable intervene, the question is, did ho do 
bo of iiifi own initiative, or at the prompting of a 
thud party ? In tho second oaso only, oven if tho 
an'cst be illegal, can the third party fie hold liable 
for the false imprisonment, Trespass to tho person 
may be justified on the ground that a man wus act¬ 
ing in self-defence, that it was necessary to stop a 
breach of the ponce, to apprehend a folon, or to assist 
police-officers in the execution of their clnty, and 
tliab the person arrested was dangerous to himself 
and others. Various acts givo power to arrest 
those found committing certain specified mis¬ 
demeanours. 

As regards trespass to land, sinco a plaintUT 
must; siiccood by tlio strength of liis own, not by 
the weakness of his adversary's case, liare posses¬ 
sion is a good title as against a wrong-door j so the 
occupier may turn out an intruder, using, upon his 
refusal to depart peaceably, as much roroo as is 
necessary. If the possessor be forcibly turned out, 
he may forcibly re-on tor, oven though outor doom 
bo broken open to ofleefc tlio purpose, But this must 
bo done immediately, otherwise tlio owner, though 
entitled to pos&os&W, will, if he rise violence, 
render himself criminally liable undor the statutes 
of Forcible _Entry, In making a dlatmint for rent, 
or in levying an execution, but not in cxcout- 
mg criminal legal process, it is a trespass to break 
open the on tor door. Although tho gonoral rule is 
that any entry on another's land is a trcsimas, vet 
in certain oases of necessity an entry is excused— 
e.g. to abate a nuisance, or to prevent tho spread of 
lire, A customary right of recreation ov right of 
way will oxcitse what would otherwise be a tres- 
pass, Cut glass or spikes on q wall are allowable 
ns a defence against intruders; but not man-traps 
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Lutheran teaching, os woll ns of certain moderate 
views in that direction which hod recently found 
favour within the Roman Oliuroh, and had been 
advocatod by Cardinal Polo, who in the preceding 
October lma resigned his legation on tho plea of 
health, Discussions followed on original Bin and 
the aacmimwito; but ivhilo tho now heresies wore 
ox illicitly condemned, oaro was tukon nob to close, 
without grave reason, any questions which divided 
tho Thomists and KcottBts or tho orthodox schools 
of Catholic theology, Many anoiont subjects of 
dispute, as, for example, tho Xmmaoulato Conocp- 
tion, wore thus designedly left unsettled. One of 
tho most prolonged of tho party struggles which 
agitated the council arose at tho imrliesfc stago of 
Its proceedings out of a discussion on tho laws 
regarding episcopal rosidonco. Tho Spanish 
bishops, who formed a strong minority, and. who 
were at timos supported hy tho French, wore eager 
to strengthen the authority of bishops and wished 
tho council to dolino that opiscopnl jurisdiction 
was derived Immediately from Christ and not 
through the pope. Tho Italians, supported by tho 
legates In the interests of papal centralisation, 
wore opposed to any such definition. It was nob 
till towards tho close of tho council In 1063 that 
a decree, so wordod os to leavo tho point lh 
ambiguity, was accepted as satisfactory. Moan, 
while the legates, Booing tho emperor irritated hy 
the action of the council, and his power innch 
Increased by tho roconb couvho of polilLcnl affairs, 
had become anxious to transfer tlio council to a spot 
loss open to his influence. An epidemic at Trent 
afforded a sunicieut pretext for removing in March 
1(547 to Bologna, Cor tain bishop in tho imperial 
interest remained at Trent, amt for a time there 
was risk of a schism. Tho fathers at Bologna, 
however, abstained from publishing any dooroes; 
and tho few flcftmons there hold related only to 
HucocRsivo prorogations until in September 1047 the 
council was suspended sine die. 
lu February 1650 Julius HI. sneceedcd to the 

S , and in tho following year, May 1551, ro- 
the eleventh session or tho Council at Trout 
under tho presidency of Cardinal Cresconido. It 
now sat for about twelve months, but in April 
1552 the military buccchhcs of Maurice of Saxony 
led to another suspension. Meanwhile, in this 
second pariod of tlio oounoll, the fathers had pro¬ 
ceeded with the doctrine of tho sacraments, and 
traiistitotantiatlon was dofinad. Certain Prefcos- 
tanta now desired to bo heard, and a safe conduct! 
was accorded to their deputies, who were received , 
in a general congregation; but bhoir demands were | 
I considered impracticable, and tho negotiations came 
| to nothing. 

Many years now passed, with little thought or 
opportunity of renewing the council. Meanwhile, 
tlio Emperor Charles V. had abdioatod. Julius wus 
succeeded by Cardinal Ccrvinl, Marcellos II.. and 
ho in turn hy the stern reformer Paul IV. (1550- 
50). who occupied himself mainly with the orgnni* 
i sabion ami extension of tho InnniBition, To Tina 
IV. (lfilKMJO) belongs tho credit of renewing the 
council, and. by his energy and toot, bringing It to 
a successful conclusion. This third period, In 
many respects tho most important, begins with tlio 
seventeenth session, hold In May 1502. Disciplin¬ 
ary decrees were pnssed regarding episcopal duties, 
the religious ardors, the education of the priest* 

I hood, and the censorship of bookn. Clandestine 
marriages wore by a now law made invalid. The i 
odious odlco of quoAtors of alms was abolishod. 
Doctrinal decrees were issued on the mass, purga* 1 
torv, tho veneration duo to saints, and the doctrine 
of indulgences. i 

During these last sessions (seventeenth to 
t\venty*lTftli) thoro were present at one time or! 


1 another, besides itmluisanilore and theologians, 
270 prelates, of whom 187 were Italians, 31 
Spaniards, and 26 Frenchmen. The decrees of 
tho ontiro council were coiillnnod, January 26, 
1004, by Tins IV., who in the aamo year pub¬ 
lished the Profession of the Tridontlno Faith, a 
brief summary of doctrines, generally known as 
the Creed of Pius IV. (see VoL III. p. 506). 

Severn! important works, reconi mended or initi¬ 
ated hy the council, but winch the fathers coukl 
not ofleo tu ally carryout, were handed over to the 
pope for completion. Thus, the revision of tho 
v ulgato, ordered at Trout In 1546, was finally com¬ 
pleted under Clement VIII. in 1502. Pius V. 
founded tho Congregation of tho Index to caiiy 
out tho work attempted but loft unfinished by the 
council. The Btinio popo also undertook tlio re¬ 
vision of the Breviary, and in lfiQfl jmbUnhod the 
Catechi&mqfthe Council of Trent (sec vol. III. p. 9). 

The first important history of the council was written 
In a very hostile spirit by a fiorvito friar of Venice, Paul 
Sarpl (q.v.), whoso book was published in Italian under a 
feigned name at London in 1610, and afterwards trans¬ 
lated Into English by Brent in 1040. The Jesuit, Cardinal 
Pallavlolni, who had access to Vatican arohlvce, wrote a 
refutation of Sarpi In his Istorta del Conottfo (2 vols, 
fol., Roma, 1050). La Pint, In his Mbnttmenta Concilii 
(Louvain, 1781), printed a largo collection of documents; 
to whioh must bo added the Ada Genuine, printed by 
Tholnor (1874) from the diary of HassaroUI, tho Moratory 
of the commit and tho Sanimlung ton Urkunden of 
DUlllugor (187u). Tho bast general hi story in English Is 
that of tlio Bov. T. A Buoklay (Lond, 1852), wuo has 
aIho translated tho Canons and Decrees (1801) and tho 
Catechism; with whloh should bo compared, on tlio 
lloman Catholic side, Waterworks Canons and Decree*, 
fto. (1848). An Interesting aocoimt of the debates within 
tho oounoll will bo found in AfemJhan/fl Memoirs (1834), 
which inoludos tho history of tho synod undor Pins IV. 
by Palootto, the nrotonotary. Boo also Ranke's History 
of ike Poms ; l’hiupnson, Im Conto'c-IHvoltitton JRdioieuso 
Att XVI* Slide (1884) | and Dojob, J)q Vlnjhtenca du 
Con die c/e Trcntc eur la LiUtratnvt, d-c. (1884). And soo 
Roman Catholic Chuuch, Tkansuiistantiation. 

Trent AfTillr, In Oatobor 1801 Captain 
CliAvloa Wilkes, U.S.N> intercepted ab sea the 
British moil-steamer 7Vc«f, bound from Havana 
to St Thomas, find took olt two Confederate com* 
vntaionors accredited to Franco, senators Mason 
and Slidell, who were among her passengers. They 
wore taken to Boston, and imprisoned in Fort 
Warren, but were released on January i, 1662, on 
the demand of the British govern incut, and suffered 
to preaecd to Europe. Tho aflhir created intense 
excitement at the time, but Secretary Sowarcl 
accepted Britain's demand an an adoption of the 
American doctrine which denied the 'right of 
search, ' ami on that ground replied that tlio 
prisoners would ho 'cheerfully given up/ 

Trcntc-iui. See Rough et N oir. 

Trenton* the capital of Now Jersey, is on the 
Delaware lllvor, nb the hccul of tide-water and of 
steam-navigation, 57 miles by roll from Now York 
and 34 from Philadelphia, ft is a handsome city,; 
divided into Trenton and South Trenton by Assau*' 
pink Creek, and with wldo, straight streets, in the 
residence portions delightfully shaded. The publio 
buildings include a commodious slato-house, fedcjal 
buildings, a onunby court-house, city hall, and state 
lunatic asylum, arsenal, penitentiary, reform school, 
and normal school. The Delaware, which is crossed 
by two lino bridges, is largely utilised for water- 
power. Tim Industry chiefly Idoutifiod with Tren¬ 
ton is the production of crockery and pottery, of 
whioh it Is tho principal centre in the Uuited 
States j hut there 01*0 other manufactures of scarcely 
lees importance, Including iron, steel, and' Jdnc, 
niblwr goods, fire-bricks, &c. On December 26, 
1770, Washington here surprised 1600 Hessians, 
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And principles worthy of both bis callings, liad 
become a parasite of Jeffreys, and. could on occa¬ 
sion imitate not unsuccessfully the vituperative 
style of his patron. The minion of Jeffreys was, 
as might have been expected, preferred by James, 
was proposed by Middleton, and was choBen with¬ 
out opposition. 1 In the same year he was made 
Master of the Rolls. Ho contrived to maintain 
his political and judicial position after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1686, and was re-elected Speaker in 1660, 
on an understanding with the government that lie 
was to take the management or the bribery depart¬ 
ment. As first commissioner of the Court of 
Chancery, his integrity was greatly suspected j 
and though he was deficient neither in learning 
nor in parts, bis greed ami venality at length 
became notorious. In 1605 a committee of the 
House of Commons reported that iu the nrc- 
C ceding session Sir John Trevor bail received 
1000 guineas from the city of London for expe¬ 
diting a local bill. When it was moved in the 
House that the Speaker lmd been entity of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, lie hocl nimself to put 
the question, and to declare that the ‘ Ayes* hud 
it A few days afterwards lie was formally ex¬ 
pelled. He still, however, retained the Mastership 
of tho Rolls, 'to the great encouragement* says 
North, 'of prudent bribery for ever after.* Ho 
died 20tli May 1717. 

Trial* See Criminal Law, Jury. For Trial 
by Combat, seo Battle (Wager of). 

Triangle (fro, * three,* angulus , 'a comer 1 ), 
tho most simple of closed geometrical figures, 
Ib a figure having three angles, and conse¬ 
quently three sides. It 1 b, mdcod, generally 
defined by geometers as a figure of throe sides, 
and its property of being three-angled is put in the 
subordinate position of a necessary consequence. 
In plane geometry a triangle is bounded by throe 
straight lines j and triangles aro classed according 
to the relative length of tlioir sides into equilateral 
(A), or equal-sided; Isosceles (B), or having two 
sides equal; and scalene (C), or unequal-bided. 
Considered with reference to tlie size of its angles, 
a triangle is right-angled (D) when one of its angles 
(a) is a right angle (B0°), obl\wrangled (E) when 
it has oue angle (5) greater than a right angle, 





Triangles. 


and acute-angled (A or B) when it has no 
angle so great as a right angle. The triangle being 
the fundamental figure of plane geometry, through 
which the properties of all other figures have been 
arrived at, tlio investigation of its properties has 
always been held to be of primary importance. 
The simpler of these properties have of oourse long 
been known : but in modern times a whole system 
of geometry has grown up known as the geometry 
of the triangle, in which an endless number of 
remarkable properties are discussed. To the 
modem geometer the triangle connotes not merely 
tho cjoRed, figure bounded by the sides, but the 
outside regions of space marked off by the aides 


produced to infinity. Of special importance also 
are those lines drawn through tho angles which 
bisect those angles, or bisect or are perpendicular 
to the opposite sides. Then there arc many 
interesting theorems connootud with the inscribed, 
circumsorLood, ami escribed circles (sco Casey’s 
Sequel to the First Sins Hooks of Euclid). The area 
of a triangle is half of that of a parallelogram 
whioli has tho same base and altitude, and is thus 
equal to half the product of tho base into the 
altitude. In tho geometry of the sphere a triangle 
is a figure bounded by three ares of circles (as F, 
Gr, II, K, L, and M). For tiiaiigiilatlon, sco OlTO- 
nance Survey, Surveying, Trigonometry ; for 
triangular numbers, see Flavian Numukuh. 

Triangle, a musical instrument of percussion, 
formed of a steel red bent in 
triangle-form, open at one angle, 
as shown in the figure. It is sus¬ 
pended by means of a string 
attached Co tho uppor angle, and 
struck with a steel boater (a. in 
figure). Many comp os on* use it in 
their works as an adjunct to the 
drums, ami it lias a place in all military bands. 



Trlnsslc System. This forms the basement 
group of the Mesozoic or Secondary strata, and was 
formerly associated with tho Permian System under 
tho name of the Now Red Sandstone. Tho tonu 


iritis has lefcYonce to the threefold grouping of tho 

S ystem in Germany, whore tho strata aro more fully 
evdoped than in Britain. In our area tho system 
rests unconformably upon the upturned and de¬ 
nuded edges of the Permian and older Palmozolo 
Btrata. fib Is well developed in the aentral plains 
of England, whence a long bolt extends north from 
Nottingham to the valloy of the Toes, while an¬ 
other band stretches down the Severn valloy into 
Devonshire. Small areas likewise occur in Dum¬ 
friesshire) and near Elgin, and also In the north of 
Irolaud. The system, no wo vor, assumes' more im¬ 
portance in central Europo, where It occurs at the 
Biirfaoo over a wide tract botwoon tho Thitringor- 
wald in tho east and the Vosges Mountains in 
the west, and botwoon Basel in the south and 
Hanover in the north. North of that region it 
continues underneath overlying formations, but 
appears again and again at the surface whore Micho 
latter are wanting. Trias is also met with in 
Heligoland and the south of Sweden. In all the 
regions now noted the strata appear to havo boon 
deposited iu inland seas, and the following table 
gives the general succession of strata; 


UlLETia. 


Uppeh Trias 
OP 

KfiVPfili, 


(Dark almlea, rod, green, and gmy marts, tliln 
pray limestones, Hnudatones, and bano-bcriit 
(Toimrlh Rails); amt In Germany occasional 
tliln cnal-tioimm, 

fltal. greon, nml gray marls and nbalOH, and 
tliln flamlstontiR, wftli rook-salt and gypsum. 
I n«l sandstones and marls (Knalaiul); gray 
t srmdatoiiea, inarm, and days, with tliln uun l- 
\ saams (Germany). 

Middle Tiuas f Limestones and dolomlton, with aaiioomted beds 
„ or < of rock-salt, gypsum, und anhydrite, Not 
MuscitfiLKAiiK. I represented In Ungbtnd. 

f Mottled led and groan Handstands, maria, and 
conglomerates; with (Jn Germany) occa¬ 
sional beds of dolomite, rock-salt, nml gyp. 
auiji. 


Lower Tiiiajj 
or 

Runted. 


f 


In the Alpine regions the Trias differs much from 
that of England and Germany, It attains a thick¬ 
ness of many thousand feet, and forms ranges of 
mountains. The lower division consists cliicily of 
fpflsiliforous limestones, the middle of shales, mails, 
limestones, and dolomites, while tho Bliwtio is 
built up mainly of limestones and dolomites. 
Thus in north-western and central Europe wo have 
ono well-defined type consisting of strata which 
have aooumutated for the mpst part iu inland boos, 
whilo m the Alpine regions the character of tho 
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or spring-guns (except insltlo a dwelling'house), at 
loftfll since 1827. Evon before that n trespasser 
could recover for damages bo done to him, unless 
lie hod notice of the oxlstonco of the engines in 
question. Tim mom act of trespassing on another's 
land is not a criminal ollbnco, but by statute it is 
when in pursuit of game, ou railways, on places 
whom explosives are stored or animals afflicted 
with contagious disease are confined. Besides the 
remedies for trespass—viz, forcible expulsion and 
an action for damages—an Injunction may bo 
granted» ovou for a baro trespass, ainao the Judica¬ 
ture Act of 1873. Tho law of tho United States 1 b 
based on tho English law. 

Tho term trespass, in Scots law, is borrowed 
from that of England, It is restricted to trespass 
to land. Tho law on the subject is generally the 
same as hi tho rest of tho Unltod Kingdom. The 
Trespass Act, 1805, provides a summary form of 
puiilHlunout for those who camp upon open land, 
or lodge in promises or enclosures without leave. 
Against mere trespassers an interdict may he 
oblaiuod. Bee Right of AVay, Poaching, Game- 
laws, 


Trevelyan, Sm Chaiu.es, was born on 2d 
April 1807, the fourth son of the Arohdcacon of 
Taunton, and was educated at tho Char tor lion bo 
and Hailey bury College. He cutored the East 
India Company's service, and became assistant- 
secretary to the Treasury (1840-60), governor of 
Madras (1869-60, being recalled for his protest 
against new taxes propped), and Indian linnuco 
imuistor {1802-05). He was created a K.C.U. in 
1848, amt a baronet iu 1874; published several 
works on educational aiul philanthropic subjects j 
and diod on 10th Juno 1880.—His son. tho Right 
lion. Sir George Otto Tukvislyan, by his first 
"wife, Hannah, Lord Macaulay's Bister, was bom at 
Hnthloy Temple, Leicestershire, on 20th July 1838, 
Ho passed from Harrow to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and gradnatud as second classic (1801). In 
1805 he whs returned for Tynemouth in tho Liberal 
interest, in 1808 for tho Border Burghs, and lie 
became a Lord of tlio Admiralty (1803-70), pari la* 
mentarv secretary to the Board of Admiralty (1880- 
82), Chlef-Bccrelary for Ireland, as Lord l ? redorick 
Cavendish's successor, and a inomhor of the Privy- 
counoil (1882-84), chancollor of the dnohy of Lan¬ 
caster, with a scat in the Cabjnot (1834-86), and 
Keorofonr for Scotland (February to April 1880). 
Defeated then for Ills old constituency at tho 
general election by n majority of thirty as a 
Unionist, in August 1887 lie regained admission to 
parliament for tho Bridgeton division of Glasgow 
as a Glads ton Ian, was ro-eloctod in 1802, ami was 
made Secretary for Scotland, IIo is anblior of 
Horace at the University of Athens (1801) aud The 
Ladies in parliament (1800), two brilliant Arista- 
phaiiio skits; Letters qf a Competition Wallah 
(1804); Cawnpore (1806); the admirable Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay {2 vols. 1870) s and the 
Early History of Charles James Fox (1880). 

Tr&VCS (Gor. JWcr), a city of Rhenish Prussia, 
lies on tho right bank of tho Moselle, in a lovely 
valley, ho tween low vino-covered hills of ruddy 
sandstone, 0U miles hy rail >SW, of Coblonz and 
Ill SSW. of Cologne. The river 1 b crossed here 
by an eight-arch bridge, 023 feet long, whoso 
Roman mere date from 26 n.G. ‘ A quiet, old- 
fashioned town, Trbvos/ Freeman says, ‘has a 
hodv of Roman rcmahiB far more numerous and 
varied, if not individually more striking, than any 
olhor piaco north of tho Aim can show.' Thoso 
include tho * Porta Nigra,' 318 foot long, and 05 
high, one probably of the five gates by which 
Troves was ontorcu in CoustniitinoVi timo ; the so- 
called Roman baths (moro probably part of an 


imperial palace); and a basilica built of Roman 
l>riok by Constantine for a court of justice, bub 
demolished in great measure to make room for an 
electoral palace in 1014. This, however, was 
removed, and the basilica fitted up for a Pro¬ 
testant church in 1850, Bovond the walls are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre that could seat 30,000 
spectators; and 0 miles oil* is the 'Igelsiiulc 1 or 
1 ilcidcnthurm,* a monumental column, 71 feet 
high, sculptured with bas-reliefs of the 2d century- 
Tho cathedral of 8S. Peter aud Helena is an inter¬ 
esting structure of various antiquity, but ebiclly 
in the early German Romanesque stylo of tho 11th 
century. The most famous of its relics is tho seam¬ 
less or 'Holy Coat,' which consists of ‘connected 
fragmentary particles of material. 1 Bald to have 
Iwon brought to Trfevos by the Empress Helena, 
it is first referred to In 1100 by an anonymous 
monk, and was not a source of revenue till 1512, 
lb was visited by nearly two million pilgrims In 
1801, tho firet time of exhibition since 1844. A 
‘Holy Coat 1 is aIho shown at Argonteuil and in 
nlnotoen other places. Connected with tho cathe¬ 
dral hy a cloister is the beautiful Liobfraucnklrche 
(1243); and them is a library of over 100,000 
volumes and many MSS,, among thorn the 'Codex 
Aureus 1 of tho Gospel h, presented to the abbey of 
Sfc Maximin by Ctjailemagno's sister, Ada. A 
university, founded in 1472, was suppressed in 
1708, Tho industries comprise manufactures of 
woollons, cottons, and linens, besides a brisk trade 
in aorn, timber, and Moselle wine. Pop. (1871) 
21,442; (1801) 30,102. 

Trbvea, whioh olalms to bo 1800 years older than 
Romo, derives its name from the Trevtn, a Gallic 
or, more probably, a Bolgic nooplo, who in Crcsar's 
time inhabited a largo distnot between tho Meuse 
and the Rhine. Their capital, Attfjitsla Tre- 
virOrum^ seems to have become a Roman colony 
in tlio rolgn of Augnotiuii and ultimately was the 
headquarters of tho Roman commanders on the 
Rhino, and a frequent residence of tho emperors, 
especially Constantine. Sacked hy Abtila in 461, 
it passed to the Franks* in 403, to Lorraine in 843, 
to Germany in 870, and haak to Lor mi no in 606, 
and was finally united, to Germany by the Emperor 
Henry I. Tlio Archbishop of Treves wns, as chan¬ 
cellor of Burgundy, one of tho Electors of tho 
Empire, a right winch originated in the 12lli or 
18th contnry, and which continued till the French 
Revolution, Tho last elector removed to Coblenz 
In 1780; and Trhvca was tho oiuiitat of the French 
department of Sarro from 1704 till 1814, slnoo 
whioh time It has belonged to Prussia. 

See German works by Hmipfc (1822), Leonardy (1871), 
WIlmowsM (1874-70), Ilettnor (1880), FJtcInbach (1883J, 
and Jlolssol (1883)j aIho Freeman's Historical and Arehu 
tcstwnl Sketches (1870), and Clurke's Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Coal ef T)'hxa(im), 

TrcYlrnnus, Gottfuied RumioLn (1770- 
1837), ami his brother, Luuolf CiutifmAN (1770- 
1804), two names eminent In the history of biology. 
See Evolution, p. 481, ami Biology, p. 160. 

Trevino, the capital of an Italian province, on 
the Bilo, 17 miles N« of Venice by rail. It lias a 
Duomo dating from the 10th century, with pictures 
bv Titian ami Pordonono, the older Gotbio church 
or San Nicnlo, a public library (30,000 vols.) f and 
a flno theatre. Pop. 16,301. 

Trovi tlildc, Rich Ann (2771-1838), one of the 
pioneers of railway travelling. Seo Railways, p. 
654, and the Life by Francis Trevithick (1672). 

Trevor. Sm John, bom in 1033, in the parlia¬ 
ment which met on 10th May 1086 was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 'Trevor/ says 
Macaulay, 1 had been bred half a pottifoggor and half 
a gambler, had brought to political life sontlniculs 
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TrlboillAlinfli a vary eminent Roman jurist of 
the 3tli century, of Macedonian parentage* out 
born in Paphlagonla, He Jieltl under the Knijioror 
Justinian the offices of qurcstor, master of the 
imperial household, and consul. But lie is famous 
chiefly through Ills labours in connootion with tlie 
Code (q.v.) of Justinian (q^.v.) and the Pandects. 
Tribonianus died in 545. 

Tribnne. See Rome, Vol. VIIL p. 787- 
Trichiasis. See Eye, Vol. IV. p. 510. 
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Trichina lying coiled 
uplnmuaolo t mag¬ 
nified). 


Tridilu A ( Trichina spiralis), a minute parasitic 
Hematodo, occurring in man, pig, rat, ana also in 
hedgehog, fox, marten, dog, oat, rabbit, ox, and 

lii»<gn 'Plin aavn nl fni'ino fll'A 

A,, ...... 

m long. Aftor impregnation the 
' fQuisle brings forth mi morons 
embryos y 1 vigorously, sixty to 
eighty at a time, and altogether 
about 1500, which bore through 
the wall of the intestine into 
the body-cavity or blood-vessels, 
and work their way, especially 
through connective tissue, to 
the muscle fibres, within whloh 
they grow, coll themselves 
spirally, and become encyatod 
with a sheath at first mem¬ 
branous and afterwards cal¬ 
careous. In these oyata, whioli 
nuty be aome times pres out In millions, tho young 
Trichina; remain passive unless the flesh of their 
host bo eaten by another—as by a pig eating 
a rat, and a man eating tlie pig. In the ali¬ 
mentary canal of tlie new host the capsule is 
dissolved, the embryos are act free, and rapidly 
developing become reproductive and migratory. 
Tlie migrations of the young forms from tfio food 
canal to other parts of tlie body of the host produce 
dieoitlers which are ofton fatal. 

Thtghiniasis, or Trichinosis, is the name of 
the diseased condition which Is induced by the 
Ingestion of food containing Trichina spiralis in 
large quantity. It was first recognised os a dis¬ 
tinct disease by Zenker in 1800 j since that time 
a few cases have been mot with in England, 
many in the United States, but most in Ger¬ 
many (largely on account of the common ouBtorn 
of eating smoked ham and uncooked), whore 
epidemics have boon uot infrequent For about 
a week the symptoms are those merely of the 
feverish state; but about that time the innsoles 
begin to be painful and tender to the touch, 
anu are founa to lie hard and swollen. Move¬ 


ments of the a flee to cl muscles are painful or even 
impossible; so that the limbs ana jaws may be 
fixed, and the breathing may become hurried and 
shallow. In severe cases diarrhoea often oocnra. 
'When death takes place it is usually in the fonrth 
or fifth week, either from exhaustion. Intestinal 
irritation, or pnoumonln. In some epidemics one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the coses are said to have 
I proved fatal. Convalescence is usually very slow ; 

three or four inontlis may elapse before the health 
| is restored. No moans is known of destroying the 

E amsites when they have reached the inusoles; 
ut when the disease is suspected castor-oil or 
calomel should bo ad minis tored to expel as many 
of the embryos as possible from the intestines. 
Glycerine is said to be fatal to them, and to have 
been administered with benefit. But even infected 
meat is rendered innocuous by thorough cooking. 

Tricliinopoli, the capital of a district in 
Mtuhaa Presidency, with an area of 3501 sq, m., on 
the right bank of the Kaveri, 50 miles from the bga, 


At least seventeen villages and hamlets are included 
in the municipal limits. Tlio fort, which includes 
the old town, is dominated by a mass of gneiss 273 
feet above tlio level of tlio street. There are two 
temples upon it. The walls of tho fort, which are 
now demolished, had a oireuib of two miles, and 
this area is inhabited by a dense population. The 
moat has hoen laid out os a boulevard, and tho 
Nawab's palaco, which was restored hi 1878. has 
boon utilised for courts and oillccs. Beyond the 
walls is St John’s Church, containing tho tomb of 
Bishop Hebei’, who was buried lioro In 1820. The 
troops aro stationed 14 milo south of tho fort. 
There are a market (1808), military hospitals, 
municipal hospitals, and an observatory, Choroots 
avo manufactured in largo quantity, chiefly from 
excellent tobacco grown at Dlndigal. Manufac¬ 
tures of hardware and jewellery, especially gold 
chains, are extensively earned on, A railway to 
Madras was openod in 1875, whilo thoro is connec¬ 
tion south to Madura. It has two railway stations. 
It is the rcsUlouco of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
with a Catholic college affiliated with Madras 
University; and tho Lutherans, 'NVesloyans, ami 
the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel havo 
missions. Pop. (1881) 84,450; (1801) 00,730. 

Tricolor, See Flag, Vol. IV. p. 064. 

TrlcoupIs, Spuudion, a modem Greek states- 
man and writer, was bom at Mlssolonghi, 20th 
April 1788. He served as private secretary to 
Lord Guilford in tlio Ionian IbIoh, but took his 
place amongst the patriots on 4 tho outbreak of 
the war of independence. From 1821, exoopt 
during tho presidency of Capo d'Istria, ho was 
continually employed in administrative and diplo¬ 
matic business, was thrice sent to London as 
envoy-extraordinary, was minister of foreign u flails 
and of public instruction (1843), viee-pTCsldont of 
the senate (1844-40), and envoy-oxtrnordinary to 
Paris (1850). Ho died February 24, 1873, His 

X cohos were collected at Paris (1830). Notable 
9 aro his poom on tho ltlophtfi (1821) and Ills 
History of tho Grech lievol niton (1853-57). 

Tricuspid. Sco Heart. 

Tricycle. Sea Cycling. 

„ Trldncna. See Clam. 

Tridcilt, a three-pronged fork used by fisher¬ 
men, is employed as tho attribute of 1’oRoldan 
(Neptune), and is frequent on coins of such Greek 
states os hod Poseidon for patron doity. Tho con¬ 
ventional figure of Britannia beam a trident as the 
symbol o! sovereignty over tho sea. 

TrldyilkltC, a mineral composed of silica, which 
occurs in various acid igneous rocks in the form of 
thin transparent six-sided plates. sovoml of which 
are usually grouped together, it is very brittle, 
has a hardness of 7, and specific gravity of 2*25 to 
2‘33. The mluoral occurs In cavities in tho 
trachytes of ninny regions, as in thoao of tlio 
Siebengohlrge, Mont Boro, Hungary, Euganoan 
Hills, Ireland, Iceland, Mexico, &o. It is also mot 
with scattered through the ground-mass of traoliyfcia 
rooks, as at KosomUto in Silesia, ICaschau In Hun¬ 
gary, Hllttonhorg in Carinthia, &c, 

Triennial Acts. See Parliament, p. 776. 
Trlent. Soe Trent. 

Trior. See TiUsveb. 

Trieste (Slav, Tdrsf), tho moat important bch- 
norb of Austro-Hungary, and tho most considerable 
trading town on tho Adriatic, stands at the head of 
the Gulf of Trieste, an arm of the Gulf of Vonico, 
370 miles liy rail SSW. of Vienna. In 1849 it was 
constituted an imperial free city, and attached and 
belonging to it is a territory 30 sq. m. in oxtenb. 
The city of Trieste, in which tho population of tlie 
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the tables of the functions them solves arc the tables 
o! their logarithms. These ate generally tabulated 
for everv uegreo and minute of angle from 0° to 
00 s s and proportional parts are added by which Is 
readily calculated tho number corresponding to an 
ancle involving seconds of are. 

The calculation of the functions and thoir log¬ 
arithms is a sufficiently laborious task. It is gen¬ 
erally effected by means of Series (q.v.), although 
tho valuos for oertain particular angles can he 
found bv tho simplest of arithmetical operations. 
Thus, tho codne of 00° is evidently 1; sine CO* la 
therefore WSj tangent 00® is V3; and so on. 
What might bo called the fundamental. series for 
the sine and cosine In terms of the two ore ; 

e=0 ~ 1^3 + 0^0“OTSU.K53 + ' ' ‘ • 

cos. 0 = 1- J?L + ^ - ft JU 

1.2 + \XS7l 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 6.8 + ■ * * ■ 

If wo make all the signs in these two series posi¬ 
tive we get two other functions of 9, which are 
called the byporbolio sine and cosine of $, and we 
written sink. $ and cosh. 9 respectively, lleinted to 
these funotions there are the hyperbolic tangent, 
cotangent, aouvnt, ami CGnoG&nt > and they are con¬ 
nected by relations similar to, though not quite 
identical with, the ordinary eircuhu 1 functions. 
AVc may see, by adding the series with signs 
all positive, that the sum of tlm hyperbolic aiuo 
and cosine is the exponential of 0. Demoivre’s 
theorem gives the corresponding conation for the 
circular sine and cosine (see Itororvxse, and 
Quaternions ). The reason for the names circular 
ana hyperbolic may be partially indicated thus: 
The relation <m s Q + sin.* $ ^ 1 may bo pub In tho 
f bim a* + ^ a 3 , which is the equation of a circle 

or radius ft, roforrod to rectangular axes (boo Geo- 
jlktry), The equation of tho rectangular Hyper¬ 
bola (j.v.) is to which thero cor¬ 

respond* tho volution cosh. & 6 - sinli. 9 0 = 1. Tho 
hyperbolic sines and cosines arc really exponential 
functions, and are nofc poriocfio. TImy aro of con¬ 
stant ocomrenao both in tho higher aualysis unci in 
mathematical Physics. To facilitate their use in 
calculation, tables have recently boon constructed.^ 
■Cosides the Berios given above, there are nuuiy 
others, some of which two particularly serviceable 
for calculating the rallies of the funotions or tho 
values of their logarithms. There arc also the 
converse series, by whiohan angle is found in terms 
of one of its circular functions. One of the 
simplest, and at the same time most historically 
funions, of these is Gregory’s scries, which expresses 
an ancle in ascending powers of its tangent, It is 
as follows : 

«s tan. 6 — £ tan. a (? + £ tan. J 0 — f fcmi/0 *f- , # , 

Of great importance are tho addition formulas 
which express any Toquived function of the sum or 
difference of two given angles in tome of tho trigo¬ 
nometrical funotions of flies© angles, They are 
readily established for the circular funotions by 
application of the elementary theorems of ortho- 
gonat projection. Similar formula) hold for the 
hyperbolic functions. A% piano trigonometry has 
to do ch]oily with tho soluflan of piano triauclcs. 
so spherical trigonometry is devoted to the cliscuB- 
flion of snhorioai triangles. In navigation, geo- 
desy, and astronomy the fonnulro of spherical 
trigonometry are in cbnstant use. Tho ordinary 
text-hooks on trigonometry do little mow than 
present the subject in Its practical bearings. An 
m trod ao tow stndy of the gonorol theorems hi 
an&Wsta which have sprung out of the develop- 
inenb of trigonometry will bo found in Chrystal's 
Algebra (part it) It fa (mpasaihle to make any 
progress fn tho higher mathematics without a 


thorough knowlodge of tiio properties of tho trigo¬ 
nometrical funotions. 

TrJMinln, a town of Greece, in Thessaly. 40 
miles W* of Larissa, is built on the elope of a hill, 
manufactures ootton and woollen stunk, and has 
a largo transit trade. Tho neighbouring plains, 
which are watered by the fiolambrin (anc. J’cneus), 
are rloh In fruits. Top. (1880) 12,002. 'Priklmla, 
the Trikka of Hoinor, was celebrated for its tompio 
of ri^culapiim, It was coiled to Greece In 1881. 

TriloMtu, an onlov of fossil omstacca ontirely 
confined to the Palteozoic rocks. They mako thoir 
firefc appearance in tho Cambrian, attain a great 
development In the Silurian, occur sparingly Jn the 
Devonian and the Carboniferous, and cifsappuftr 
Anally in the Permian system. The doiml sur- 
faoe of tho body was covered with a oaloarcows 
shell or crust, winch ia usually trilobcd longitudin¬ 
ally' — i.e. the IoIhsb extend from head to lull. 
Tins trilobed crust consisted of a cophalio shield, a 
variable number of movable body vuigg or thoracic 
segments, and a tall or pygidium, composed of a 
number of segments more or Jess auchylosed. Tho 
pyos wore invariably sessile and compound, consist¬ 
ing of an aggregation of facets, covered by a thin 
cornea, Tho lenses arc frequently well preserved, 
and in some spooles can readily ho seen with tho 
naked eye. Although usually iacobcd. yet in 
certain forma the eyes are smooth j while a few 
species hod no organs of sight. Tho number of 
facets varicB considerably, Tims, while in somo typos 
tliore are not move than fourteen facets, in others 
there are ns nmny as 18,000 in eaoli oyo. Tho 
tlmyooto segments, which vary in mimhor in tho 
diflerenfc typos, wore capable or more or lass movo- 
mofit, and this to such an oxtont in somo species os 
to allow' of tho animal rolling itself up Jjko a 
hedgehog. Specimens showing the under surfaoo 
I are vonr rare, bub the fow which have boon found 
show that tiio margin of tho dorsal crust was tinned 
under in tho form of a more ov loss narrow 
doublure/ In tho contra of this doublnre fn tho 
cophaUc region ia attached tho Up-plate ov * hypos- 
tomo,* with which, as shown in ano spoofmon, 
buccal organs (maxlllaiy palpi) scorn to liavo been 
associated. Other specimens have shown that all 
the segments of tho thorax and tail carried jointed 
limbs, and that branchial filaments wore oJho 
present. More recently Mr AValcot, by making 
tlnn sections of rolled-up sped mens of trllobites, 
has greatly increased our knowledge of tlieir under 
surface. He shows (in tho cnee of Calymono) that 
the mouth, behind the Up-plate, was boundod by 
four pairs of jointed appendages, tho bawd joints of 
whiph acted as jaws; wlillo the thoracic and 
pygiduu segments each carried a pair of slender 
jointou logs. To tho thoraoio sogmonts ivore Jilco- 
wdue attaoliod spiral gills, ono iw on ouch side; 
and prebahly branchial appendages were also 
attaoliod to the bason of tho fchorado logs. Tho 
BOX0* Are believed to bo indicated by variations in 
tho breadth of tho cophalio shield, and in tho 
length of the ooplmUo and pygidha spines. Tho 

lllQltlUfira of tllA nrflAn vft v?nrl ivwanU«p r.!_ ___ 


oUiora, like Amjtiiua fftpees, nttained a length of 18 
inolies, ontl evon somotimca of 2 foot. Tiio occa of 
trilobitos annear to liavo boon doimsitod in clusters, 
biit voiy Jlftlo is known as to tho larval condition 
of thesa outimw animals. It Is possiblo, ns somo 
think, that tho ymuio in many spocios may liavo 
boon naked, but tho dorsal crusts of ml mi to'larval 
forms have boon mot with, and it is not improbable 
that mnny so-called species may be only larval or 
transition forms of others. Trllobites appear to 

bi* on the IT 1 ^. M tollw ^ Cclmbriaii 

and Silurian sens, although they livod also in 
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district 1 b almost wholly mossed, consists of tho 
old town, tho now town, or ThercBiciisUult, and 
two sulmrl)B| Josofstadt and FranzenstiulL The 
old town, built on tho slope of a stoop hill, crowned 
by a castle (1508-1080), is distinguished by its 
narrow streets and black walls. It contains tho 
cathedral, a Byzantine edifice built between the 
5th and 14th centmios, Into tho walls of which 
stones bearing Roman inscriptions and carving 
have been built, and the tower of 'which is said to 
rest on tho foundation of a temple of Jupiter. Tho 
now town, with broad streets built in regular 
parallelograms and handsome houses, occupies tho 
plain that fronts tho sen* Between those two 
divisions runs the Corse. tho chief thorough faro, 
Tho Tergeateo (1840), in tho now town, is a splendid 
modern edifice, containing an exchange and reading- 
rooms, and tho offtccR of tho Austrian Lloyd's (see 
Vol. VI. p. 075). Trieste, wliioh from 1710 till lBt 
July 1801 was a free port, has a voiy lino new 
harbour (1808-83). In 1800 there entered 7878 
voshoIh of 1,471,404 tons, and cleared 7850 of 
1,457,174. Tho inamifaotnres aro very extensive, 
including shipbuilding, rope-making, and tho manu¬ 
facture of soup, rusogllo, wlilto-lead, loathor, &q. 
A great agricultural exhibition was hold at Trieste 
in 1882. Pop. (1810 ) 20,908; (1880) 144,844) 
(1800) 158,344, nearly all Catholics, and mostly 
Italian-speaking. 

Trieste, tho ancient Tcrgeste or Tcvgcstum, was 
of importance under tho Romans, and first receives 
historical mention 51 U.G., when it was overrun and 
plundered by neighbouring tribes. In 1882 it 
passed finally into the hands of Austria. It 
owes its prosperity chiefly to the Emporor Charles 
VI., who constituted it a free port, and to Marla 
Theresa. Since tho yaar 1810 Trieste lion borne 
the title of tho ‘Most Loyal of Towns, 1 Charles 
Lover and Sir Richard Burton were consuls here. 



the possible ratios which can be formed are tho 
so-called trigonometrical or oircular functions of 
tho angle 0, Thus the ratio PM/OP or QN/OQ 
Is the a?ie of 0. It is evidently half tho chord of 
tho angle 20; and its value Ja numerically less 
than 0, because 
PM being l-o bs 
than tho chord 
PA Is loss thnu 
tho are PA. 

Again, the 
ratio PM/OM 
is tho tangent 
of 0. MI* is, 
in foot, tho 
geometrical 
tangent drawn 
from the ono 
extremity of 
the aro MQ 
till it meets the radius through tho other extrem¬ 
ity. For a similar reason the ratio OP/OM or 
OQ/ON is called tho secant of the angle 0. In the 
same way the ratios OM/OP, OM/PRI, OP/PM are 
respectively the sine, tangent, and secant of the 
angle OPM, which is tho complement of the onglo 
POM. Hence those ratios, regarded as functions 
of 0 f are called the cosine, cotangent, and cosecant 
of 0. For any given angle tlicro arc, then, six 
trigonometrical functions. It is obvious that these 
functions are mutually dependent Indeed, if 
any ono is given the other five can at once bo cal* 
ciliated. For instance, the well-known relation 
OM 3 + MP 3 = OP 3 gives at once by dividiug by 
OP 3 

(sin. 0) a + (coh. 0 ) 2 = 1, 
or, ns it is usually written, 

sin. 3 0 -h cob. 8 $ «=* 1, 


Trifolium. See Clover. 

Trlforlmn, the arcade over the arches of a 
church between tho nava and side aisles. It is 
usually a dark gallery, being tho wall-space against 
which the lonu-to roof of the aisles rests. See 
Gonna Ahoiutegturb, 

Tiiglyplu Sec Entablature. 
Triffonocarpon. See Carpoutes. 

Trigonometry, originally the branch of geo¬ 
metry which had to do with the measurement of 
plane triangles. This gradually resolved itself into 
the investigation of tho relations bo tween the 
angles of tho triangle, for tho simple renRon that 
all triangles having the same sots of angles are 
similar, so that if, in addition, ono side is given 
tho other two at onoo follow. It is easy to show 
from the Sixth Hook of Euolld that, if wo fix tho 
values of the angles of a triangle, the ratio of tho 
sidcB containing any one of theso angles is tho 
same whatever be tho size of tho triangla This 
ratio Is a definite funotlon of the angles; and it 
is with the properties of shell ratios that trigo¬ 
nometry has now to deal, Tho fundamental ratios 
are obtained from a right-angled triangle, of which 
ono angle is the angle under consideration. It will 
suffice to show what those ratios aro and how they 
have received their naniQH. Lot POM be tho angle 
considered, PM being drawn perpendicular to OM. 
With contra O describe the two circles PA and 
MQ. Tho Appropriate moasnre of the angle at 
O is tho ratio of the subtended arc to tho radius 

—i.o, either AP/OP or M?i/OM (see Circle). 
This measure wo Hliall adopt throughout and shall 
roprenont it by tho symbol 0. If QN is drawn 
perpendicular to OM, then the ratio of any pair 
of sides of tho triangle OQN Is equal to tho ratio 
of the corresponding sides of triangle OPM. All 


Then, again, the cosecant is the reciprocal of tho 
sine t and tho secant of tho cosine. Tho tangent is 
tho ratio of tho sine to the cosine ; and the cotan¬ 
gent la the reciprocal of the tangent. The slno and 
cosine aro novor greater than unity, and the Secant 
and cosecant aro never loss than unity. The tan¬ 
gent is less or greater than unity according as the 
angle POM is loss or greater than half a right 
angle. 

Suppose OP to rotate ootmtor-clockwise. Then 
as the angle AOF increases from zero to a right 
angle the sine evidently grows from zero to unity; 
while at the same time the cosine diminishes from 
unity to zero. Continuing the increase so that 
AOP becomes an obtnso angle, we find that the 
sine begins to diminish, and that the cosine begins 
to incrauo numerically but towards the left of O. 
In other words, the cosine becomes negative, and 
continues so until OP has completed three right 
angles. In tho same wav, as AOP passes through 
the value of two right angles and becomes re-entrant 
tho sine becomes uegatlvo, being thenceforward 
measured downwards until OP lias made ono earn- 

E lofco revolution. After ono complete revolution 
oth sine and cosine, and also secant and cosecant 
begin to go through exactly tho same eyole or 
changes lu magnitude aiul sign ns at first They 
are therefore periodic functions (eco Period), end 
their period is 2ir or four right angles. The tan¬ 
gent and cotangent, however, qo through their 
cycle of changes in naif this period or two right 
angles. All possible numerical values of the func¬ 
tions are obtained in the first quadrant. It is 
therefore sufficient in constructing tables of the 
trigonometrical functions to tabulate for angles 
from 0° to 00° inclusive. For example, tho angle 
130° (DO* + 40°) has tho same nine as the angle of 
60* (DO* - 40°); and its cosine differs only by being 
negative. Or greater practical importance fltaSi; 
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regions whero only pnre Hmostouo was being ac¬ 
cumulated. It is now believed that many of the 

K 'iar markings soon upon the surfaces of Cam- 
and Silurian strata, aud some of which have 
been described os fossil plants, are really the tracks 

and trails of 
trilobites and 
probably other 
crustaceans. 
Some doubt 
exists as to tlio 
systematic 
position of 
Trilobita, but 
thoyaj^e usual¬ 
ly regarded by 
geologists as 
e a to most r a- 
cons crustace¬ 
ans having re¬ 
lations to the 

E hvllopods, 
utbeinginore 
nearly allied to 

the Xlphosiirft (king-crabs). Hence some writers 
would include them under the Arachnids. 



Pliscops onudatuB; b, Only mono 
UlumonbaohlL 


Trilogy, the name given by the Greeks to a 
group of three tragedies, either connected by a com¬ 
mon subject, or each representing a distinct story. 
A satyilo drama was customarily added as a 
termination, whence the whole was sometimes 
termed a tetralogy . We possess only ono per¬ 
fect Bpooimcn of tho classic trilogy—the Orostcia 
of jflSfichylus (q.v.), which omhraoos tho Agamemnon } 
tho Chaphorm, and the Eumenides, 8cl ill tor's 
Wallenstein is a trilogy, and so are Swinburne's 
Chastelard, Bothmll , ana Mary Stuart, 

Trim* tho county town of Meath, on the 
Boyne, 30 miles Nw. of Dublin by rail, with 
, imposing rulnB of a lSth-contuiy castle, tho Yollow 
Steeple (125 feet) on tlio site of an ancient abbey 
founded by St Patrick, and a column to "Welling¬ 
ton, wlio liad liifl ill's6 schooling hero. Close by aro 
the ruins of Nowtown Abhoy and the Prioiy of St 
John the Baptist, and 0 miles down the river are 
tho noble mins of Boativo Abbey. Pop. 1586. 

Trlinotliylaminci N(CH a )i, incorrectly oallod 
propylamine, is an organic base resembling ammonia 
lu some of Its properties, and having a Btroug 
1 1 erring*brino odour. Ib 1 b obtained principally by 
distilling herring- brine with lime. It 1ms boon 
employed with success, in doses of 10 to 15 drops, 
in the treatment of acute rheumatism. 

Trimmer* Mbs Sabah, was born at Ipswich 
on 6th January 1741. Her father wns Joshua 
Kirby, a man of intelligence and piety, who in 
1766 removod to London, and became tutor to tho 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Goorga III., in the 
science of perspective. Hero his daughter met 
Dr Johnson, with whom sho speedily necame a 
favourite. In 1760 her father was appointed Clerk 
of tho Works at Kow Palace; and hero sho be¬ 
came acquainted with Mr Trimmer (173B-92), who 
married nor in 1762, and to whom slic boro twelve 
children. It was not till 1780 that alio camo before 
the world as an authoress, by the publication of 
liar Easy Introduction to tho Jinoioledge of Natinv 
—the Arab of nearly thirty volumes for tho young, 
which, though now forgotten, with the exception 
of The History qf tho Robins, were axcollently 
adapted for their purpose. She mod quite suddenly 
on Dccombor 15,181u. See her Life ancl Writings 
(2 vols. 1814). 

Trlmorplilsm. See DiiuonpnisM. 

TrllUtirti (from tho Sanskrit tri, 1 throe, 1 and 
mtirti, 'form’) 1 b tho name of the Hindu triad, or 


the gods Bmhman (masculine), Vishnu, and Siva, 
when thonght of as an inseparable unity»though 
throe in form. When represented, the Trnmirti is 
one body with three heads—in the middle that of 
Brahman, at its right that of Vishnu, and at its 
left that of Siva. The symbol of the Trimtirti is 
the mystical syllable Om (q. v.) 

TriunoHa. See Sicily. 

Triliconiftloc* a BOuport, naval station, and 
nmgniAconb harbour on the north-east coast of 
Coylon, 110 miles NE. of Kandy. The town la 
built on a bold peninsula, which divides the inner 
and outward harbours. Horo tlm Malabar invaders 
of Ceylon built the "lomplo of a Thousand 
Columns, 1 to which pilgrims flocked from all parts 
of Indio. This celebrated flhrino was demolished in 
1622 by the Portuguese, who fortilied tho heights 
with the materials derived from its destruction, 
It was next held by tho Dutch, and subse¬ 
quently by thorn and the Trench alternately, 
until the capture of Coylon by tlie British in 1705. 
The modern town is In no way remarkable, and, 
with the exception of tlio official buildings (bar¬ 
racks, residences of civil, military, aud naval 
authorities), makes a poor appearance, though 
there la a fine esplanade. Tlio Bay of Tiinooniulee 
is landlocked, and presents a scene of tranquil 
beauty j the harbour is renowned for its extent and 
security; unlike every other in the Indian seas, lb 
Is accessible to oveiy description of oraft in every 
variation of weather, but unlnoldly it lies out of 
the cameo of trade, Colombo having in this respeot 
a great advantage over it. There Is an admiralty 
dockyard, and the fortifications have been strength¬ 
ened. Pop. 10,180. 

Trltljr, a market-town of Hertfordshire, on a 
spur of the Cliiltoms, 2 mllos W. of Trlng station, 
and 31 NW. of London. Situated near the Ick* 
nleld Way and tho Grand Junction Canal, it has a 
good oliurelij and manufactures of silk, canvas, and 
straw-plait. Tring Park, built by Wren for Homy 
Guy (a 1070), Is tho Boat of Lord Rothschild. 
Pop. (1861)-3218 } (1801)4620. 

Trinidad la the most southerly of tlio British 
West India Islands, being only 7 miles from tlie 
coast of Venezuela, tho Gulf of Paria (an extremely 
safe anchorage) lying between. Ib is about 50 
miles long, varying In breadth from 80 to 36 miles, 
and the area amounts to 1750 sq. m. Three ridges 
of mountains run oast and west, ono fringing tlie 
north coast and reaching an elevation of 3000 feet. 
The island 1ms several tolerably large rivers. A 
remarkable phenomenon is a pitch lake near the 
village of La Brea, composed of bituminous matter 
floating on the surface of fresh water, about 3 miles 
in circumference, and 80 foet above tho sea. The 
soil is very rloh and productive. The climate is hot 
and moist, but not unhealthy j tlio moan maximum 
is 87*7°, and the mean minimum 70* P. { and the 
rainfall is about 74 inches. The ohief town* Port 
of Spain, Is ono-of tho finest towns in the West 
Indies (pop* 83,782). There is anothov tow 
oallod San Fora an do (nop. 0395), with two or 
three pretty villages. The most important pro¬ 
ducts are cocoa, sugar, mm, molasses, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, bitters, asphalt, aud fruit 
(exported since 1880). Tho value of tho exports 
roaches £2,810,000, and of tlio imports about the 
same figure, A third of tlio trade Is with Britain, 
and a fourth with tho United States, Pop. (1871) 
100,638) (1881) 155,1281 (1800) 208,030, mainly 
Trench (speaking a patois), with Spanish and 
English colonies, and ninny East Indian coolies. 
Tliore aro 64 miles of railway in tho island, which 
with Tobago forms a crown colony, ruled bv a 
governor, an oxocutivo council of foiu. and a 
legislative council of eighteen members. Trinidad 
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empire. Ho is appointed by the sultan, and in 
liis turn appoints the beys or subordinate governors 
of tlio provinces; but many of the chief oillcors of 
state are nominated from Constantinople. lho 
military force of tlio countiy consists of a body of 
Turkish soldiers, formerly about 8000, but increased 
in 1885 to 17,000 in number, whoso business is to 
keep down insurrections, but who were formerly 
chlelly export in creating them. The natives pay 
to the Turkish govornmont, bv wav of tribute, 
a tenth of all the products of. {lie soil; and there 
are, besides, tlio onerous special taxes on date- 
trees, &o. common to Mohammedan countries. 

From tlio Phoenicians Tripoli passed into the 
hands of the rulers of Cyreunion (Daren), from 
whom it was wrested by tlio Carthaginians. It next 
belonged to the Homans, who included it within the 

S rovlnce of Africa, and gave it the name of Rcgio 
yrtica. About the beginning of the 3d century 
A.D. it became known as the fiegio Tripoliiana (on 
account of its three principal cittern, CEo, Sabrata, 
and Loptis, which were leagued together), and was 

£ reliably raised to the rank of a separate province 
y Septnuius Sevcrus, who was & native of Lantta. 
Like (he rest of North Africa, It was conquered by 
the Arabs early in the 8th century (see B Attn ARY), 
and the feeble Christianity of the natives was sap- 

J dan ted by a vigorous and fanatioal Mohammedan* 
sm. In j 610 it was taken by Don Pedro Navarro 
for Spain, and in 1523 it was assigned to the 
Knights of St John, who had lately been expelled 
by tlio Ottoman Turks from their stronghold in 
the Island of Rhodes. The ICnighta kept it with 
some trouble till 1651, when they wore com* 
polled to surrender to the Turkish admiral Sin an 

J BCO Laue-Poole, Rm'fairy Corsairs}, find Tripoli 
icnceforward joined In the general piracy which 
made the Baroary States the terror of maritime 
Christendom. In 1714 tlio ruling pasha, Ahmad 
KoramAnll, assumed the title of bey, and asserted 
a sort of somi-independenoo of the sultan, and this 
order of things continued under the rule of his 
descendants, accompanied by the most brazen 
piracy and black mailing, until 1835, when the Porto 
took advantage of on intestinal struggle in Tripoli 
to reassert its authority. A new Turkish pasha, 
with vicoregal powers, was appointed, and the state 


was made a vfldyet of the Ottoman empire, which 
it still remains. Several anti-Turkish rebellions 
have since taken place (notably in 1642 and 1644), 
but they have always boon suppressed. The religions 
movement Bet on foot by the ‘prophet 4 Sendai in 
the middle of the 10th century is the most remarkable 
feature In the recent history of Tripoli. TUo first 
Sonflsi died in 1800, ami was succeeded by bis Bon, 
who calls himself the Mahdi, and commands the 
devotion of a large following in northern Africa, 
much as did the better-known Mahdi in the Soudan 
{see Sknossi). Of late Italy has sought to extend 
her interests in Tripoli. 


Tripoli, probably the (Ea of antiquity, called 
in Arabic Tardbuhts, or Tardbulus Gharb ( 1 Tripoli 
of the West *), is the capital of the foregoing pro¬ 
vince, and lies on the edgo of the desert, on a 
point of rooky land projecting into the Mediter¬ 
ranean nnd forming a bay. It la a typical Moorish 
city irregularly built, BuiToundod by high bastioned 
walls and celebrated for its beautiful gardens. 
TJicro are many mosques, besfidos scvoral largo 
churches. Pop. about 20,000. Though tho major¬ 
ity of tlio inhabitants are Mosloins, nearly all the 
trade is in the hands of Jews ami Christiana. 


Tripoli ( Tardbuhts, or AtrAbuluaV a seaport 
of Syria, and capital of a province of tlio same 
name, is 40 miles NNE. of Beyrout, near tho coast, 
and watered by a small stream, tho Kadtsha. In 
and around tlio town are many remains of antiquity 


and traces of Saracen lo architecture. Originally 
an important maritime oity of Fhamlom, the 
anoient Tripolis was besieged and taken by the 
Crusaders in 1104, and retaken by the Mameluke 
Kalaftn in 1289. Tho old town having been laid 
in ruins by these sieges, a new ono was built about 
5 inilos Inland on a spur of tlio Lebanon range. 
It was famous in tho middle ages for its fruit and 
gardens, its commerce and industries. The old 
harbour ib small ami shallow, and the tiade has 
mostly shifted, to lloyruiib. Pop. 17,000. 

Tripoli (Diatomlto), a mineral substance em¬ 
ployed in polishing metals, marble, glass. so 
named because it was originally brought from 
Tripoli in Africa. It is a siliceous rook, composed 
of tho siliceous fruslules of Diatomaoom. It is 
frequently soft, friable, and earthy, but now and 
then is rendered firmer and move solid, ami oven 
extremely hard, probably from impregnation with 
opal substance. The more dust-11 kg varieties are 
called Kicariguhr, and are in much demand for the 
lnamifaeturc of Dynamite (q.v,), Xicsplgulir lias 
been mot with in alluvial (generally laonBtrino) 
deposits in many countries. It occurs in beds 
underneath peat in Britain, Norway, Germany, 
&o. Diatomaccous deposits aro forming at the 
present day both in fresh watcY mul in tho sou: 
tlio bo which nro worked for cconomie pun roses 
ranging in ago from Tertiary to recent times. 
EhrenhcYg estimated that every cubic inch of Bilin 
Tripoli weighiug 220 grains contained 41,000,000,000 
of tlieso minute water-weeds. 


Tripolitza (officially Tripolis. Hhroo oitles'). 
a town of Greece, under tho Turkish rule capital 
of tho Moron, 40 inilos 8W. of Corinth, In a plain 
3000 foot above tho sea. It is a comparatively 
modern place, iincl derives its name from being near 
the sites of the three ancient dtios Togca, Mail* 
tinon, and Pall an tiu m, In 1821 lb was stormed by 
tho Greek insurgents, and in 1828 razed to tho 
ground by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 
(1880) 10,60a 


Tripos* See Cambridge, Vol. II. p, 007. 

Triptych (Gr. <m, 'thrice,' and ptyasC, ‘I 
fold'), a eot of tablets consisting of throo loaves, 
oacli painted with a distinct subject, but joined 
together by liingoH, and capable of being folded ho 
as to present a now face. The general character of 
such tablets has been explained undor Diptych 
(q.v.), tho dltferenco of name ‘ triptych,' ‘ poly plych,' 
being taken from tho uiimbor of the leaves. In 
ecclesiastical use tho diptych has boon already 
explained as commonly meaning rather tlio register 
of names inscribed on tho tablets than tho tablets 
themsolves. Tho triptych, on tho contrary, gener¬ 
ally speaking, contained sacred pictorial representa¬ 
tion a ratiior than written regietera or records, and 
is extended to canvas piotines in three compart* 
incuts. Famous triptych* are an altarpicce of tho 
Van Eycks (q.v.) and the ‘ Descent from the Cross 1 
by Rubens. 


Trireme (Lab, trirenus ; Gr. triards), an anoient 
galley—especially a war-galloy—having three 1 tanks 
of oars. Originally boats with ono bank, thou with 
other two banks of dais, wore used. In tlio Torsion 
nnd Peloponnesian ware triremes woto tho largest 
vossel8 omployed \ but at tho time of Alexander we 
find that galleys with four and Jive banks had 
gradually come into favour. In tho Punic ware the 
Cart Imp; In inns employed quinqueremee; and thence* 
forth tlio Roinnns cons tin c ted tholr wur-vessoh 
after tho model of tho Carthaginian quinquoreiuo. 
At Aotimn Antony had nino and ten banked galleys, 
Under tlio onipiro tlio police of tlio boob was managed 
by small or vesnols, hburnw; groat war-ships wore 
haidly required. 

Tho hanks of oars were elevated above eaoli 
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aa also do Newcastle and Hull, while the lost 
also looks after the lighthouses and buoys of the 
Humber. All of them continue to give pensions, 
or hoineB and pensions, to members, and soino 
assistance to destitute sea fare re. 

On the other hand, the London Trinity House, 
called the Corporation of Trinity Hon so of Depth 
fowl Stroud, is entrusted with the management 
of the general lighthouse and buoyage system 
of England and Wales, and with a supervising 
authority ovor looal lights niul buoys, and has 
besides a partial control ovor the lighting and 
buoyage ays toms of Scotland and Ireland. Tn 
1514 this society was incorporated by royal chartor 
of Henry Vlfl. j and its privileges were con¬ 
firmed and extended by subsequent olutrters, 

( orbicularly by that of James II. In 1085. In 
000 its mat lighthouse was built at Caistow, 
after which date, as lighthouses increased In num¬ 
ber! many of thorn fell into tho hands of privato 
individuals by lease, or patent, or act of partin’ 
niont; but by 0, 7, William IV. chap. 79, private 
rights in llghthoiiBos wore compulsorily purchased 
by that Trinity House. After 1853 all fight-duties, 
with those of tho Scottish and Irish Lighthouse 
Hoards, wore paid to the paymaster-general, and 
wont towards the formation of tho Mercantile 
Marino Fuml ; and all disbursements for light¬ 
houses were to bo paid out of that fjmd after 
being approvod l>y the Board of Trade. The 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1654 and subsequent 
acts laid upon tho London Trinity House the addi¬ 
tional duty of removing wrecks around the const 
when dangerous to navigation. Tho power of the 
London Trinity House to appoint and license pilots 
was enlarged by tho Mof oh ant Shipping Act of 1854. 
and again In 1809. Tho mots’ Fund and several 
special oluuitics are administered by It. 

The corporation of tho London Trinity House 
consists or a master, a deputy-most or, thirteen 
acting older brethren, eleven honorary ohtor 
brethren, ami an unlimited number of yomigar 
brethren. Tho master and honorary elder brethren 
are chosen on the ground of eminent social or 
official position. Tho younger brethren all belong 
either fco the naval service or the mercantile 
marine, and are admitted by the court of older 
brethren. The doputy-m aster and acting elder 
brethren are elected by tho court of older brethren 
from such of the younger brethren as are possessed 
of tho qualifications nr having obtained the rank of 
commandor in tho navy four years previously, or 
having served os master in the merchant service 
on foreign voyages for at least four years. Tho 
Board discharges its duties by moans of commit teos 
ami sub-commltteos for sucoial purposes, Two 
older brethren of Trinity House assist the Court 
of Admiralty at the hearing of every suit for col¬ 
lision, and occasionally in suits for salvage; but 
their duty is to gnldo tho court by advice only. 

Trinity Sunday, tho Sunday immediately 
following Whitsunday, bo called as being set aside 
for tho special honour of tho Blessed Trinity. Tlie 
festival was not generally observed before the 12th 
coiibury, though kopb in Lid go two centuries earlier; 
only in J834 was it established by Pone John XXII, 
ns a common festival of tho whole Western Church, 
Tho mass and office peoulior to the day, however, 
are of greater antiquity, 

Trluoda NcccsfiititSj throe species of con¬ 
tributions to which in Auglo-Baxon times all the 
lands of England, were Hnhjecfc-—vta. briegbot, 
for keeping tue bridges and highways in repair: 
btti'h-boh for keeping the fortresses in repair; and 
fynl t for maintaining the military and naval force, 
Trio, in Mubic, a composition for throe voices or 
for three lustrum on ts, The term is also applied 


to a niovemoub in j timo lu a different key, which 
follows a minuet or other movement, and leads back 
to tho previous movement in tho original key. 

Tripe, parts of the compound stomach of a rumi¬ 
nant, especially of sheep or horned cattle, prepared 
as food, Tl« paite used are the paunch or rumen 
(yielding plain tripe) and the smaller reticulum 
VoLJli? Sea Digestion i 

Tripe do Roche, a name originally given to 
various suedes of lichens of the genera Gyrophora 
and Umbilloario. They are nutritious, though 
hitter, nauseous, and purgative, and have been 
used as food by Canadian hunters and arctic 
explorers when Ijottcr was not to bo had. 

Triple Alliance, tho namo by which various 
treaties are known; (1) A treaty concluded in 
1006 at the Hague between Englaiul, Holland, and 
Sweden, having for its object the protection of the 
Spanish Netherlands and the checking of the con- 
guests of Louis XIY. [2) An alliance concluded 
in 1717 between Britain, Franco, and Holland 
against Spain. (3) Bctwoen Britain, Russia, and 
Austria in 1705. (4) Between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, formed and confirmed between 1683 aiut 
1687. This superseded the * alliance.of tho three 
emperors 1 [Di'rikatserbund) between William I. of 
Germany, Francis Joseph of Austria, and Alex¬ 
ander II. of Russia, 1872-84. 

Tripoli (HtrtMufa*), a province of the Ottoman 
empire, and tlie easternmost of tho Barbary States 
of North Africa, Btretching along the whole extent 
of both the greater and lesser Syr tea (the gulfs of 
Cades and Sidra), is bounded on the W, by Tunis, 
on the S. (very vaguely) by the Libyan Dcsort ana 
Fazzrun, on tho E.—if wo include the plateau of 
Barca (q.v.)—by Egypt, and on the N. by tho 
Mediterranean Sea. xho area is roughly estimated 
at 909,000 srp m.; tho number of the population, 
which Is very mixed, can only bo guessed, but is 
behoved to bo over 1,900,000—Libyan Berbery 
Moore, and a few Arabs—with 3000 Europeans, 
chiefly Maltese, and 24,000 Jem Tripoli Is 
less mountainous than tho rest of Barbary, for 
the Atlas range terminates hare In 1 a couple of 
chains mnnlng parallel to tho coast and never 
exoooding 4000 feofc in height. There are no 
rivers, and rain seldom falls during tho long hot 
summers, but the heavy dew supports vegetation in 
favoured spots. The climate Is extremely uncer¬ 
tain. Tho ooast region (about 1100 miles In length) 
is very fertile about Tripoli and Mcsurata, where 
all sorts of tropical fruita, grain, wine, cotton, 
maddor, &c. are produced; but further east, along 
the shores of the Gulf of Sidra, reigns sandy deso¬ 
lation. The interior yields senna, uates, and gulls, 
and tlie carob and lotus are indigenous. Sheep and 
cattle are reared in great numbers, and there is a 
hardy breed of small but excellent horses, besides 
strong and beautiful mules, The commerce of the 
country constats in exporting, principally to Malta 
and tlie Levaut. the products of the country and of 
the interior of Afrioa (gold-dust, ivory, natron, and 
ostrich feathers), which are brought hither in 
caravans across tho desort The imports (which 
constat olilufly of European manufactures) have 
been declining gradually of late years, owing partly 
to the now direction which the trade of Central 
Africa Is assuming, and partly to the abolition of 
the Blavo-tmdo, which has stopped the demand for 
many of the commodities that supported the traffic. 
Nevertheless Tripoli is still an important mart of 
the caravan trade with the interior. 

Tripoli is subdivided Into four livas or provinces 
—Tripoli, Benghazi (Berenice), Mcsurata, and 
Gadames. The governor-general lias the title, 
rank, and authority of a pasha of the Ottoman 
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nf Tristan, *rm of King MeHwlns of Leormom waa 
printed at Rouon, and was soon translated into 
German. The Spanish romance of Don Tristan 
of £eoH 4 fl appeared at Seville in 1628 \ the Italian« 
f due TristanU at Venice in 1566. It also became 
associated with the romances of the Round Tabic, 
and we find it in its place in Sir Thomas Malory’a 
famous composition of these, the Morte Darthitr* 
Hans Sachs worked the subject into a tragedy, and 
in 1688 a long poem on the love of Tristano and 
Madonna Isotta was printed at Venice. In 1841 
appeared Karl Immermann’s unfinished Tristan 
and Isolde; ^Vagner's operatic poem, which pre¬ 
serves all the essential pnintB of tho story, wns first 

E reduced in 1850. A later work is the tragedy by 
aid wig Selineegans (1865). In modern English 
poetry we have Xlatthow Arnold's poem, 21mm 
and Iseutt , expressing oxqnlsitoly the pity of the 
story from the side of Iseult of Brittany; 1 Tho 
Last Tournament * In Tennyson’e Idylls of the, 
King , olosely based on Malory; and the Tristram 
qfLyonme of Swinburno, a splondid poetic realisa¬ 
tion of the theme. 

Soe the Introductions to tlio editions of Engan Kblbing 
and G. P. M‘Neill; also Golthor, Die Sage von Tristan 
and Isolde {ITuniah, 1887); vnl. xxx. (1888) of tlio 
ffisl Uttiraire tU la Fiwiccj and Romania, vda xv, 
And xvi. 

TritJciun. Bee Wheat, and Couoii-gbass. 
Tritoilia (Flame Flower) t a genus of tufted 
herbaceous plants belonging to the natural order 
Liliacece. The leaves are all radical, long, narrow 
linear; the (lowers are scarlet and vollow, very 
showy, densely racemose or spicate, tho spikes in 
some species being ovoid, supported at tho summit 
of a stout leadcas scape. The perianth is tubular, 
six-parted, usually more or less depressed. The genus 
is best known in gardens by the name here given, 
but bears many synonyms, the earliest of which, 
Knipliofia, has recently been revived by botanists. 
There are about sixteen species, natives of South 
Africa and Madagascar. Tlio species best known 
in British gardens is T, aloulcs, bettor known as 
T iivaria t wliioh is quite hardy in most parts of 
Britain, and is one of the moat brilliant of border 
flowers in late summer and Riitunm. Thero are 
four or five other species in cultivation less hardy, 
but hardly leas showy, where they may bo success¬ 
fully grown. Light, rich, well-drained soil suite 
them best; they are propagated by division of the 
crowns in spring as growth commences. 

Trltoil, in Greek Mythology, a son of Poseidon 
and Amplutrite, who dwells with Iub parents in a 
golden palace at the bottom of tho boo. He usually 
figures as on attendant on his father, a man in his 
upper parts with a dolphin's tail, ana soothing the 
turbulent waves by blowing his shell-trui m o ti—his 
* wreathed born, 1 as Wordsworth calls lb. The 
later poets speak of Tritons, in the plural, as a 
race of subordinate Bea-d cities, who are described 
by Pansamas ns having sea-green hair and eyes, 
gills below the ears, human noses, brood mouths 
with the teetli of animals, scales on their bodies, 
and Instead of feet a tail like that of a dolphin. 
Some have a dolphin's tail and horse's fore-feet 
(Ccntauro-tritons).— In zoology the name is given 
to fcho Newt, and to a genus of Gasteropoda. 

Triumph (Lot. triumphus) was the name 
given In ancient Home to the public honour 
bestowed on a general who had been successful in 
>var. It consisted in a solonm procession along tho 
Via Sacra up to the Capitol, whore sacrifice was 
offered to Jupiter. The victor stood in a clmriot, 
drawn by four horses—-lus captives marching before, 
his troops following behind. 

Tho ovation (from omre t ‘toshout, 1 1 exult J ), or 
leaser triumph, differed from tho greater chiefly in 


these respects, that the imperator entered the city 
on foot, clad in tho simple toga prteiexta of a magis¬ 
trate, instead of with the toga picta and the tunica 
palmata of the more highly honoured commander, 
that he boro no sceptre, was nob preceded by fcho 
senate and a flourish of trumpets, nor followed by 
his victorious troops, but only by the oquifces and 
the populace. Tho ovation was granted when the 
success, though consldorablo, did not fulfil tlio con¬ 
ditions specified for a triumph, or if the conqueror 
had not been In supremo command. l ? or triumphal 
arch, see Anon. 

Triumvirate (Lat., 1 A union composed of throe 
men') is tho name given in Roman history to tho 
private longue entered into between Ponipoy, 
C menus, and Cresar to cany out their own sohomes 
of political aggrandisement, in spite of tho opposi¬ 
tion of the senate. The term Ih also applied to the 
division of government between Octavian (Augus¬ 
tan), Mark Antony, and Lepidus in tho civil warn 
that followed tho murdor of CtPNiir— ; an arrange¬ 
ment sanctioned, ami thereforo localised by tlio 
senate. The former in usually called the first t the 
latter tlio second triumvirate. Soe Rome, aiul tho 
articles on C/KSAit, Poaii'EY, and Augustus. 

Tvivhim, See Aiitb. 

Trocar. See Cannula. 

TrocIlldflCf a family of gnstcropodouR molluscs 
of the order Pectinlbmnohlata. The shell is conical 
ami spiral and more or Iorb nacrooiiB ; the aperture Is 
on tiro and closed 
by a thin homy 
operculum. In 
t li o genus 
Troohus the 
shells are top¬ 
shaped, and 
hence are popu¬ 
larly known as 
T o p - a li o 11 s. 

Many of the 
shells ara ex¬ 
tremely beauti- Troolmi, 

fnl, and are used 

for adorning head-dresses, necklaces, <fcc., tlio 
outer layers being ramoved. Thoro arc a largo 
number of British species, and a multitude of 

a n and fossil farms. Tlio Troeliicho are closely 
to the Turbiuidro. 



Tro chillis. See Humming-bird, 

Trocliitj Louis Jules, tho defender of Paris, 
wns born at Palais in Bollc-Islo (Morbihan), 12bh 
May 1816, and after tlie course at St Cyr entered tho 
army at seventeen, aud by his conduct and capacity 
rose rapidly in rank, fie served ns adjutant to 
Lainorieibro, and to Bugcaud in Algeria; next to 
Saint-Amaud and Canrnbort in tlio Crimea, became 
in November 1864 general of brigade, and distin¬ 
guished himself next year in tlio storming of tho 
Malakoff. As goneral of division ho fought at 
Bolforino, and after the peace entered the Ministry 
of War, and was destined by Niel for his successor, 
Bub tho unpalatable truths contained In his famous 

S ihlot, t'armde Frangaise cn 1SG7 9 in which ho 
od out tho rottonness of tho imperial mili¬ 
tary system, and urged tho adoption of Prussian 
methods, made him hateful to tho court. At 
tlio outbreak of tho 1870 war ho received com¬ 
mand of the 12th Territorial Division at Tou¬ 
louse, and on tho 17th August was named by tlio 
emperor governor of Paris, and after tho proclama¬ 
tion of the republic became chief of tho Natlouul 
Defence. He was cautious, timid, said tho hottor 
spirits both within and without tho circle of tho 
doomed city; it is most probable that ho saw only 
too well the hopelessness of his task, Ho laid down 
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other j bub not perpendicularly ; tho lowest rank of 
rowers having tho shortest oars anti easiest work. 
How tho Iwmka of rowers were arranged ns to 
allow all to have a lair share of the work lme novor 
boon satisfactorily explained. Tho trireme or quin- 
qneiome was also provided with a square sail, 
which was used when the wind was favourable for 
voyaging to relievo tho labour of tho rowers, but 
was not employed in notion. In tho earlier timos 
viotory depended more upon tho number and valour 
of tho soldiers on board than upon the skill of tho 
soamon. Latterly the aim of each triromo wan not 
as before to grapple with its opponent, but to dash 
with the greatest momentum possible with Its licak 
against tho onomy’s vcbsoI. and strike lb amidshlp, 
or. at any rate, disable bis bonks of oars on one 
siclo. Fighting men wore not so much wanted for 
these tactics. The crew then of an Athenian 
trireme consisted of about 200 men, of whom 20 
might bo sailors, nearly tho same number marines, 
ana the rest rowers. A oontrlvanao for strengthen• 
ing tho prow of the trireme and increasing its 
ofllokmoy as a mm gave tho Syracusans their final 
victory over the Athenians in the harbour of 
Syracuse. Tho Romans preferred to grapple and 
fight hand to hand. Boo Gaisky. 

Triafiffioii, or Tiiiwiaoion (Or. trfo, 'thrice,' 
and hagios, *lioly '),‘«iio of tho doxologios in use in 
tho Greek Churoii which In repeated In tho form of 
vcndole and responses by the choir in certain parts 
of the liturgy. Tho words of the Trisagton are i 
*0 holy God, holy ftml mighty, holy and im¬ 
mortal, liavo mercy on us 1* Tills doxalogy oconrs 
in tho Constantinopolitan and Syriac liturgies, In 
the Good Friday service of tho 1 adoration of tho 
Cross,* and in tho ferial prayers at Prime for peni¬ 
tential days. 

TrisincgistUB (Ga, , Thrico-greatoRb , ) J an 
opithot applied to the Egyptian Hermes; see 
JlKitMimo Rooks, 

Trismus Nasoontlmn. See Tetanus, 

Tristan Da Cunlift (often bub erroneously 
Ti'fotan tVAonnha ), an island in the South Atlanfcio 
Ocean, with two smaller ones adjoining, llos 
midway bo tween the coast of South America and 
the Capo of Good Hopo, in 87° 8 # S. lat. It is 
about 21 miloB in clrcuinforence, la rugged and pro* 
clpltous, rising in a oenbral oonioal mountain to 
7tfi0 foot. Discovered by the Portuguese iu 1500, 
and named after tho commander of tho expedition, 
It was occupied by American sealers In 1700-1811. 
Formal possession won taken of tho island iu 1617 
by a company of British artillery for the purpose 
of keoplng a watch on Napoleon, at that time a 

I iriaonor in St Holenn, On the death of Napoleon 
n 1821 tho soldiers wore withdrawn, with tho 
exception of a corporal Glass and two companions, 
who, with floine whaling men, wore tho founders of 
tho present settlement. The oolony flourished, 
and in 1820 numbered 27 souls; in 1878 there 
were 80, with 000 cattle and 000 sheep. # In 1887 
tliore wore 07 poreona in all. tho population being 
kopt almost stationary by migrations to tho Cano. 
The sottlomont is In a for tile tract to the 
north-west, and is called Edinburgh. Pronorty 
is practically hold in common, and thero is no 
strong drink and no crime, while tho natives 
aro healthy and long-lived. Nearly all the able- 
bodied men were drowned in December 1886 while 
attempting to board a vessel; nud a grant of sfcorcB 
and previsions was passod by parliament for the 
use of the survivors in 1880. The oldest inhabitant 
acts as governor, During the Amorionn war the 
Shenandoah landed forty Fed oral prisoners here 
without providing for them. Thero Is pareel post 
from St Iloloiia ns opportunity offers j and a ship 
of wav pays the island an annual visit Inaccessible 


Island, 20 miles distant, harboured two Gormans of 
the name of Stoltonlioff, who underwent a kind 
of Robinson Citibob oxpcricnae there (1871-78). 
Nightlngalo Island lies 10 miles from Inaccessible 
Island, 



it Trlstrom was tho love-child of King Mark of 
Cornwall's sister and Roland of Ermonle, and at 
fifteen repaired to Cornwall, whore he charmed the 
wliolo court by his minstrelsy, Ho slew Moraunt 
in mortal combat, and lay ill three years of the 
wounds received, but was borne to Ireland, and 
there cored by YBolt or Ynoudo, daughter of 
ti»e qizecn. On his return to Cornwall he told 
his uncle of the marvellous beauty of the Irish 
princess, and was sent to solicit hov hand for him in 
marriage. Trlstrom escorted Ysondo on her voyage 
to England j but both unwittingly drank of a love- 

S otion intended for Mark, and from that day to the 
ay of their death no man or woman could come 
botwoon thoir loros. Ysondo was married to tho 
king of Cornwall, but by the help of her clever 
maid, Brengwnm, had many a secret interview 
with lier lover, Tristram was baninhod from 
Cornwall, bnt again brought to bis uncle's court, 
and again their inevitable loves began anew. 
Next he wandered to Spain, Ermonle, Brittany, 
and here married another Ysomle—her with the 
white hand, daughter of Duke Florentine—but 
ho could not forgot his love for Ysonde of Ireland. 
Grievously wounded in battle, he sent a messenger 
to bring her to him, * If you bring lior with you/ 
lie charged him, 1 hoist a white sail; if you bring 
hor not, lot your sail bo block.’ Soon tlio ship is 
sighted, and Trlstrom OHkfl eagerly what is the colour 
other sail. It wab white j but Ysondo of Brittany, 
hor heart /Hied with hit tor jealousy, told Tristram 
the sail was black, whovoupon the hoart-siok lover 
sank back and died. Ysonde of Ireland threw her¬ 
self in passionate despair upon his body* and died 
heart-broken beside him. King Mark subsequently 
learned the story of the Ioyopotiou, and buried the 
twain in one grave, planting ovor Ysonde a rose¬ 
bush, and over 'Trlstrom a vino, which grew up so 
inextricably intertwined that no man could over 
separate them. 

. This romantio story is beyond a doubt of Celtic 
origin, but its intrlnsio beauty early earned it 
widely across western Europe. It hod veiy prob¬ 
ably n mythological origin, and it recalls in more 
than one point tiio legend of Tlieseita The oldest 
poem on the eubjoot is that of JB&rouI, about 1160, 
extant only in a fragment. Several fragments of 
the story of tho 12th and ISth centuries were edited 
by Froncisque Michel (Loud. 1835). About the 
end of the 12th century Hilliard of Oberge com¬ 
posed liis Tristrant IStrnsb. 1877), the ultimate 
parent of many versions in lator German Volka- 
oilchor, Gottfried of Strashurg's Tristan md 
Isolde^ au unfinished poem of almost 20,000 lines, 
belongs to the first quarter of tli6 13th century, t 
Boon after Gottfried's dentil his fine poem was 
feebly continued by Ulric of TUrheim and Henty 
of Freiburg. Tho extant English poem, Sir 
Tristrcm, dates from about the close or tho 18th 
oentury. It was first edited by [Sir] Walter Scott 
in 1804; lator by Eiigon ICOlbing (Hellbronn, 
1882), and George P. M'Noill for the 'Scottish 
Text Society * (1886). Scott ascribed the authorship 
to Thomas of Ercildoune, and is followed by Mr 
M'Neill. In the 13tli century also a Norse version 
was made, Trialrmt* Saga oh Isondar (editecVby 
Eugen Klfibing, Heilbrdnn, 1878). Wo find allusions 
enough to the story in French fabliau^ in Dante, 
Petrarch, Boiardo, and Ariosto, in Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and Gower; in 1400 a prose romance on the subject 
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decisively drew attention, The JVardcn (1855 )■ was 
followed by a continuation, Barchester Tower y, 
which remains, perhaps, the cleverest of all his 
tooka In rapid succession to these came Doctor 
Thorne, The Bertroim?, 2Ac Three Clerks, Castle 
Bidmond, Framley Parsonage (onmnally published 
in the Cornhill Magazine), OrlcyFarnu The Small 
House at Allinglon (contributed to the Cornhill 
Magazine), JRctchel Bay, Miss Mackenzie, Can You 
Forgive her? The CUtverings , and The Last Chron¬ 
icle of Bamt (1807)—one of his best novels— 
besides many others. He was a zoaloue and valu¬ 
able servant of the Post-office, and resigned his 
position as a surveyor (1807) throe or four yearn 
only before lie would have been entitled to a retir¬ 
ing pension, because he felt that bis increasing 
literary work nixule it impossible for him, oven 
with his extraordinarily unflagging industry, to 
discharge his official dutios with efUcionov. Ho 
wrote much for the magazines, and was the first 
editor of St Paul's; he once stood fov parliament 
and was defeated. Post-oflico work had taken 
him to the West Indies, Egypt, and the United 
States; latterly he travelled in Australia and 
South Africa; so that lie acquired materials for 
books in all those countries. Novels con tin nod to 
be produced with astonishing regularity and fro- 
fluency, according to a biisincss-fiko method lie has 
■described in liis autobiography. Amongst novels 
written subsequent to his_resignation wpre Phineas 
Finn (1 . - . 

'Gixmpi* 

Angel, _,_ 

< 1884b Other works were a sketch of Thackeray 

< ‘Men of Letters' series, 1870), a Life of Cicoro 
(2 vols. 1880)—a task for which his powere wero iu- 
adequate—and a short Life of Palmerston (in 1 Eng¬ 
lish Political Loaders,' 1882). Trollope died 001 
December 1802, and in 1888 appeared his inter¬ 
esting Autobiography (edited by liis son, H. M. 
Trollope, who lias also published novels and other 
works). Trollope sketches the superficial aspects of 
Bociety with a charming lightness, and his works are 

unfailingly agreeable and amusing. 
Many of the portraits in the extensive 
gallery he has deft us, especially of 
the residents in tho cathedral close, 
are permanently fixed in tho memory 
of all readers of English literature. 

Trombone* a brass musical 
wind-instrument, whose title, origin¬ 
ally Italian, signifies tho groat 
tromba or Trumpet (q.v.), to which 
instrument it forms tho natural 
complement It coueieta of a tube 
bent twice on itself, ending in a 
trumpet-shaped bell, and sounded 
by means of a cupped mouthpiece. 
■b\ Tho centre section (a in fig.) is 

ISA double, the outer tube sliding on 

«Ki‘» mi inner one so as to permit of 
its being Btretched to nearly double 
its own length. The performer, 
while holding the mouthpiece with 
the loft hand, moves the elide out 
and in with the right hand by means 
of the cross-piece, 6. The base form 
of the instrument is provided with 
a jointed handle to enablo the per- 

y former to reach tho end of tho elide. 

The trombone is, like tho violin, 
a perfect instrument, being cap¬ 
able by means of tho slide of any 
gradation of tone. Its notes are 
not fixed like the vulved instru¬ 
ments, but made by moving the 
elide to varying distances, and aonsequently requir¬ 
ing a very correct ear on the performer's part. 


Tenor 

Trombone, 


It has tho usual open harmonic notes of the 
tube (see Harmonics), the slide giving the oom- 

{ >lote chromatic scale. Ono great advantage it 
las over keyed or valvad instruments—viz. all its 
notes are of the same quality; the moving of 
the slide does not alter its form as in tho valvad 
instruments, where every valve opens an pxfcra 
convolution for tho air to go through. It is 
of ancient but uncertain dafco, somo authorities 
tracing it back to nearly 700 B.O. Specimens 
made of bronze, with gold mouth pieces, wore dis¬ 
covered at Pompeii in 1738. When first introduced 
into England it was called saakbut. It luis lieeti 
much used In orchestral com position, ami as a 
military-band instrument is unrivalled. To partly 
got over its difficulties a form with valves inBtoaU 
of the slide has been introduced, but its brilliancy 
is thereby destroyed, and its use is consequently 
declining. It has boon mado In almost every key, 
but tho two principally used avo tho tenor in HP 
and the bass in G; and the music for them Is written 
in tlio tenor and bass olofs respectively, 

Tronip, Martin Haupkhtzoon, a famous 
Dutch admiral, was bom at Uriel in 1507, wont to 
sea as a child with his fathor, a commandor in tho 
Dutch navy, was captured off' the coast of Guinea 
by an English cruiser, and compelled to servo over 
two years os a cabin-boy. In 1024 we find him in 
command of a. Dutch frigate; In 1037 ho was created 
lieutenant-admiral, with command of a squadron of 
eleven ships, with which he defeated a vastly 
superior Spanish fleet off Gravel Inca in February 
1030. In the following Ootobor ho dofoatod another 
fleet off the Downs, and captured thirteen richly 
laden galloons. But it was his conduct In the 
struggle with England that was to make the name 
of Tromp Immortal. On May 10, 1052, with over 
forty jb1u|)h, lie encountered an English ll6ob of 
fiftceu under Blake, and was worsted, with the 
loss of two ships. Tromp was for a while super¬ 
seded in command bv Buy ter and Do Witt, but 
he won soon afterwards reinstated, On Novomhor 
30, with eighty ships and a convoy of 300 merchant¬ 
men, ho again encountered Blako In the Strait of 
Dover, and this time success was decidedly with 
tho Dutch. The English fleet draw oil", but it 
move than probably is a mere romance that Tramp 
now sailed up tho Channel with a broom at liis 
masthead, to denote that ho had swept tho enemy 
from tho seos. At any into that enemy was not 
long in returning, On the 18th of February 1053 
Blake, together with Monk and Deane, engaged 
Tromp near Portland, and defeated him. though 
only after a contest memorable for its obstinacy. 

I It lasted three days, at tho close of which lllako 
had taken or destroyed nine ships of war mid 
thirty merchantmen. Tronip fought with desperate 
| courage, aud brought ofT in aafoty the romalndor 
of liis convoy of 200 merchantmen. On Juno 2 
and 8 following another terrific battle between 
Tromp and Deane took place off North Foreland, 
in which six Dutch vessels were captured, eleven 
sunk, and the remainder driven into Calais Hoads, 
The final struggle of the war was Ids desperate 
battle with Monk, 31st July 1053, off the coast of 
Holland. Tho Du toll lost thirty men-of-war, but 
thoir greatest loss was the liorofo Admiral Tromp, 
tbe victor in thirty-three soa-fights, killed by a 
bullet through the heart. IIo was buried at Delft. 
“His second son, Cornkmua Tjiomp, war born at 
Hottenlam, 0th September 1020, His 11 mt Hurvlco 
was against tho Algerine pirates. Next he served 
under Van Galen in the Mediterranean, and became 
rear-admiral after tho battle off Leghorn in which 
Van Galen fell (18th Maroh 1053). On Juno 3.1005, 
he shared the disgrace of Opdam's defeat by the 
Duke of York at Solobav on the Suffolk onnst, blit 
next year hod an ample sharo of tho glory of 
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his oflloe as governor, 22(1 January 1871» bub re¬ 
mained president of Lho National Defonce till the 
meeting of the National Assembly. Ho rebirod iuto 

S rivate life in 1872. Works by him in lit* own 
efenco arc Pour la Vdritt etjjour la Justice (1878) 
and La Politiquo cl le Si6g& da Paris (1874). 

Troctolite (fciwut-stono), a variety of Gabbro 
(q.v.) composed almost entirely of white felspar 
(nuorthite) and dark olivine. It is the 'Forallon- 
stain 1 of the Gormans. 

TlMBZGilt a vory ancient Greek city, capital of 
the south-east district of Argo lis. It wus the birth- 
place of TIicsoub (q.Y.). 

Troglodytes (Gr, Trdglodytai, ‘oavo-dwol- 
lors’), the nnmo given by the ancient Greeks to 
various tribes or moos of uncivilised men! who 
dwelt either in natural caverns or iu holes which 
they had dug for thoniselves in the earth. They 
are mentioned by Strabo as existing as far west as 
Mauretania, and as far east as the Caucasus; but 
perhaps the beat-known Troglodytes of ancient 
times wore those of southorn Egypt and Ethiopia. 
It was roported that they could not speak artiou- 
latoly, but shrieked or Boreanicd like the lower 
miinuilB. The chief occupation of the Troglodytes 
was hording cattle, though we also read that they 
were hunters and robbors. They arc likewise men¬ 
tioned as serving among the light troops iu the 
army of Xerxes. Their habits of life wore rude 
and debased j their drink was a mixture of milk 
and blood: they bad a community of wives j and 
they killed the old men when unlit to tend cattle. 
Troglodytes aro mentioned by Herodotus, Aris¬ 
totle, and Diodorus. and soein to have been found 
also in Mass! a. The prehistoric mve-dwoMora of 
Europe and more recent ootvo-dwelling peoples aro 
noticed at Cavil 

Tl-ogOllB (Trogonidm), a family of birds of the 
order Flcariie, not vory closely allied to any othor 
group. They have the bill short, lnoad, no tolled 
or serrated, and with a wide 
gape; the foot small and 
weak, with the toes In pairs; 
but the first and second toes 
are turned backward, instead 
of tho first and fourth—an 
arrangement unique among 
birds. The wings are short 
and somewhat pointed) and 
the tail is long and broad, 
often overhung by long tail- 
coverts. The plumage is soft, 
Jnx, and loosely attached to 
tho vory delicate skin j it is 
vory beautifully coloured, 
Home species being only ex¬ 
celled in brilliancy by the 
humming-birds. The females 
are less gorgeous than tho 
males. The trogonB inhabit 
the tropics of the old and now 
worlds: they aro most mi mor¬ 
on* In South America, Jess so 
in tho oriental region, and are 
represented in Africa by two 
species only. They arc birds 
or moderate size, and seden¬ 
tary and unsocial habits, in¬ 
habiting forests, whore they 
sit motionless on branches, 
occasionally darting off to 
seize fruits or laseow. Tliey 
nestle lu lidos in decayed 
wkfcruff mocinno), trees, laying two to four eggs, 
white or pale in colour. There 
aro about fifty species, of which the most cele¬ 
brated is the Quetzal, or Resplendent Trogon 


{Pkaromacrus mocinno or Cal urns resplendency 
whose plumage is of a magnificent golden green, 
tho contra tail-coverts of the mole being nearly 
threo feet long, though tlio bird is only of tho size 
of a magpie. It inhabits Central America; Guate¬ 
mala especially is the 1 Loud of the Quetzal.' See 
Gould’s Monograph of the Trononidte (2d oiL 1B70), 
and Brigham’s Guatemala (1887). 

Trollus and Crcsslda* Bee Tuov. 

Troitsk, a town of Russia, in the government 
of Orenburg, but on the ftiboriau side or the moun¬ 
tains, is 400 miles NE. of Orenburg, oil tho great 
rood into Siberia. l J op, 18,407. 

Troll. See Demonology. 

Trollope, tile name of a family which has 

I produced several ominent English Authors.— Mns 
Frances Trollope was a novelist and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer. Bora in 1780, tbe daughter 
of the Rev. William Milton, vicar of Heck field, 
Hants, in 1800 Bhe was married to Mr Thomas 
Anthony Trollope, a barrister-at-law and fellow 
of New College. In 1820, her husls&ud having 
fallon into straitened circa instances, she 'wont to 
Amorlaa; and during a three j’earar residence in 
the United States she amassed tho materials of her 
Arab book, Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
published In 1882, This work attracted great 
attention, and tho severity of certain of its stric¬ 
tures was much resented by Americans. From 
this timo forward tho literary activity of Mrs 
Trollope was nearly uninterrupted; novels of 
society and Impressions of tr&vol make up the sum 
of hor works. Of her novels tbe most successful 
is, perhaps, The Widow Burnaby {1830), with iu 
Boquol, The Widow Married (1840), followed by The 
Barnabys in America. Mrs Trollope was a woman 
of strong talent, and her works are full of shrawd 
observation and true, if at times somewhat coarse, 
humour. They were popular in their day, ana 
very well deserved their popularity j but already 
they 01*0 well-nigh forgotten. During the life of 
her husband MrsTrollope resided cblelly at Harrow. 
During her later years lmichof her timo was passed 
in Italy with her son, Thomas Adolphus; she died 
at Florence, 0th October 1808. 

Her eldest son, Thomas Aoolphus Trollope, 
born on 20th April 1810, was educated at Wiii- 
ohostov and Oxford, and In 1841 Bottled in Italy, 
lie is favourably known by his Girlhood qf Catherine 
do’ Medici. A Decade of Italian Women, and a 
number of novels such as La Beata t Marietta, 
Lhulitfam Chase, Gemma, The Garstangs, The 
Dream Numbers. Ho has also written a History 
of Floi'cnce, tho Life cf Pius IX., Sketches of French 
History , &o. His second wife, Mrs Francos 
Eleanor Trollope, is known as the author of Aunt 
Margaret8 Trouble (1000), Black Spirits and White 
(187? That If7{forInnate Mctrriaae (1688), and, 
with her husband, The Homes ana Haunts of lho 
Italian Poets (1SBI). See his autobiographical 
What I Itemember (3 vols. 1887-89). 

The tliird son. Anthony Trollope, one of the 
most popular or recent novollsts, was born 24th 
April 1810, and was educated at Winchester aud 
Harrow. In 1841 lie obtained a post as olork to a 
surveyor of post-offices in Ireland. Here he ac¬ 
quired the fondness for hunting which never left 
him. married (1844), and bogan writing novels; and 
while Ailing more responsible official situations iu 
the Post-office, ho found, or made, leisure to amuse 
tho pnblio with a long series of novels, many of 
them of very remarkable merit, The Kellys and 
the O'Kellys (1848) was one of the flint three novels 
he wrote, and like the other two foil dead from 
the press, although a graphic and accurate picture 1 
of tlio Irish life of tlio time. The first work which 
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the oracle, after preparing MmwM fat Bevcra,! Aaya 
previously tty purification and sacrifice, Jay prone 
on Ills backi and put life feet into the citve* wlien 
be was caught by some unseen Joyce, and violently 
pulled inaido- I)ou Quixote, it will be roiueniLorefl, 
onco thought himself to have got there. 

Troitliy (Lftt. tropanm; Gr„ trapflion x from 
trepfi, ' X put to flightwas a memorial of victory 
created ou the spot where tho enemy had turned to 
flight. Among the Greeks (with the exception of 
the Macedonians, who erected no trophies) ono or 
two shields mid helmets of tho routed enomy, 
placed upon tho trunk of a troo, servod as tho sign 
i and memorial of victory. After a sea-ilght the 
trophy consisted of the Im^Us and stcm-oniamenta 
of the captured vessels, set up on tho nearest coast. 
It was considered wrong to destroy such it trophy, 
and equally wrong to repair it. In early times 
the Homans decorated the buildings at Home with 
tiie spoils of tho vanquished. Of this practice wo 
have a familiar instance in the rostra t»v beaks act 
up in the foinm. In later times pillars and tri¬ 
umphal are lies were employed to commemorate 
victories. Besides these, in modern times, the 
hum Illation of an enemy is rendered 1 oh ting by 
such dovlces as the naming of many streets In Pans 
f Ansteriitz, Jena. Magenta, fcolforlno, &0;)i the 
Waterloo Bridge in London, tho Soil an-festival In 
Germany, the Russian cannon sot up i» English 
towns, &c. 

Tropic-bird {Fhatlhon), a genus of birds of 
the family PliaJttuioutulic. The bill is strong, 
pointed, and almost arched \ the head completely 
featheredthe tail short ; the four toes united by 
a web. In general aspect awl size they closely 



Tropic-bird [Phattkon ezihereua), 

white. Their flight is very unlike the usual 
flight of Hea-birds, its chief peculiarity being the 
rapid wad constant strokes of the wings, mora like 
a duck than a gull. Throe species are known, nil 
tropical, and often seen vary far from land. They 
breed in mucks of cliffs or ledges of rook, bnb make 
no nest The Common Tropic-bird (P. aihcrcus) 
)s about the size of a partridge, white, with curved 
lines of black on the back; sonic of the quill- 
fcathora black, tipped with white, It is found in 
the Atluntio Ocean. In tho Indian and Pacific 
Oceans another species, the Red-tailed Troplc-hli-cl 
(P. mbricttmla or phamicurits) appears, which is 
laiger in size, of a deep roseate tiiigo, with rod bill 
ana the rofcnoes ami long feathers of tho tail rod. 
The Yellow-billed Tropio-biitl (i\ kaviroslris or 
ccmdidns) Is the smallest in sizo s it breeds in Ber¬ 
muda, and occurs numerously in the South Atlantic, 
the Indian, and a groat part of tho Pacific Ocean. 


TROTTING 

TvonicH 1 turning-points 1 or ‘ limits') are 
two parallols of latitude on tho terrestrial globe, 
passing through the most northerly and southerly 
point* on the earth's uurfaco at which the auii fe 
vortical. On tho Armlllary Sphoro (q.v.h oonso- 
qnoutly, theeoliptic (tho representation of the sun's 
path) touches but doce notevosa the tropics. The 
tropic* include between thein all those points ou 
the earth's surface at which tho sun is ovor vertical. 
Tho fcropio north of the equator is called the Tropic 
of Cancer, bceiuiso tho aim at tho suiniuor solstice 
(at which time ho is vertically over that Lropia) 
enters the constellation of Cancer • and tho sou thorn 
one Is, for a similar reason, denominated the Tronic 
of Capricorn. Though usually said to be in 23J 0 
N. and S. lat, tho tropics aro not nlraolutoly fixed 
at a uniform distance from the equator, but the 
limits of thoir variation aro extremely narrow (boo 
Ecliptic). Bor 1st January 1883 tho Nautiml 
Almanac gave thoir position in 23° 27' 10"'00 N. 
and S. respectively; and for 1st January 1802, 23’ 
27' 11"*84 N. and H. Tho torm subtropical is used 
somewhat loosely for a olimOto bufcwoon tropical 
and tern para to, and for the regions boulcrlng ou 
the tropics. 

Troll))All» tho capital of Austrian Silesia, on 
the Oppu, a tributary of the Odor, 184 miles by 
rail Nfi. of Vienna. It has an old town-hall, a 
library of 35,000 volumes, and m ami fact liras of 
cloth, beet-root sugar, &a pup. 20,002. 

TrOSBAClift* a wooded doflle of Perthshire, 8 
miles W. by S. of Callander, which Scott's Lady 
of the Lake has made one of the places of pilgrim¬ 
age of the world. It extends 1 mile eastward 
between 1 Lochs Katrine and Achmy, and to the 
north has Ben A'an (1801 foot), to the south-west 
Benvenuo (2303 foot). 

Trotting* Bor more than half a century the 
trotting horse in America has boon a distinctive 
type. Since this was rocognisod c»iiyii«ht lm iu u.s 
to be so tho trotting strains have ty j. a LiiipinMt 
boon jiraoh improved by careful 
breeding, while skilful training has greatly aided 
in the development of those useful horses. Indeed, 
it may be said that tho trotter 1 h tlie national home 
of America, where it is cemsiderod tho ideal animal 
for both hushiCBS and pleasure. There aro trotting 
strains clsowhovo than jn America—for instance, 
the Norfolk trotters in England and the Orioli 
trotters in Russia—'hut no other strain has jitiuincd 
tho speed of tho trntting-horso in America. The 
terf test of speed i* tho only one by which trotting 
strains can he judged, and trotting mcon are hold 
In America for tho purpose of applying this lest, 
nlto as much as to famish epnrt to spec tutors. 


trotting con tests aro not very popular, Tho trot 
and the amble ov pace arc kind rad gaits, the latter 
being the faster. The trot is a diagonal and tho 
pace a lateral gait. In tho trot the order of move¬ 
ment is loft loro-foot, right hind-foot, right fore¬ 
foot , left hind-foot. Thus the left foro-foot and 
right hind-foot move in unison, striking the ground 
togothor; thou in turn tho right fore and left hind 
foot complete tho moveincut. In tho paco two foot 
aro also moved simultaneously, but the two foot 
moved at once are on the same side. From tho 
same strains of blood there frequently come both 
natural trotters and pacers. Though pacing is the 
faster gait, it Is not considered desirable, and pacers 
aro often converted into trot tern by tho uso of heavy 
too weights ou the forward Ceot. A competent 
t mi nor by the use of these weights can clmngo an 
inveterate pacer Into a trotter. As lho horse be¬ 
comes used to the trot tiie weights are gradually 
reduced. The gait of even natural trotters i* 
ofteuer than not helped by the use of toe weights. 








TROMPE 


TROPHONIUS 


Huy tor's four days* fight (Juno 1-4) off tho Downs. 
Two months later ho was deprived of his coni' 
niand by liuytor for a breach of duty, the result 
of his ovor-oagoniGss to pursue an advantage but 
was voinstutedin 1673 by the stadtholder william, 
and covered himself anew with glory in the bloody 
battles against the combined English and French 
fleets, 7tli nnd 14th June. In 1675 ho visited 
England, and was created a baron by Charles II. 
Tho year after ho aided tho Danes in their struggle 
with Sweden, and after his return home was 
appointed, in room of tho dead Ruyter, lieutenant 
atlnimd’general of the United Provinces. He died 
at Amsterdam, 20th May 1601, and was laid at 
Delft in his fatlior’s grave. See Jacob de Liefde, 
Great Dutch Admirals (Eng. trails, 1873), 

Tronipc. See Blowing-machines, 

Tronic, a town of Norway, capital of tho amt 
of Troinsb (the north-west part of tho kingdom), 
on tho eastern slioro of the tow, fertile island of 
TromsB, which is nearly 6 miles long, and about 14 
mile broad. Pop. of island, 05,000; of town, 6000. 

Troll or Tjionk weight, tho most ancient sys¬ 
tem of weight used in Scotland, the iron* being a 
heavy beam or balance set up in the market-place, 
ami employed for tho weighing of heavv wares. 
Tlio tron lb. contained 20 oz., but, from the 
custom of giving *0110 in 1 to the score, was 
always reckoned at 21 oz.; this was tho most 
general valuer hut it varied in the different 
market-towns between this mid 28 oz. The later 
tron stone or standard weight contains 16 tron lb., 
eaoh lb. 10 tron oz., uml each tron oz. 10 drops 1 
tho tron lb, is estimated to be equivalent to L’3747 
lb. avoirdupois. The name survives in several 
Scottish churches. 

Troildlticiu (also Throndhjcm ; Gor. Dront- 
heim ), on the south Bide of tho long and narrow 
Trondhjoin fjord, at the mouth of tno litblo Nid 
IUvoy, and 250 miles N. of Christiania by 
rail. It is built on undulating slopes, and has 
regular and broad streets, the houses being 
mostly of wood, though the building of now 
wooden Iioubos is now forbidden by law. The 
{fortified) harbour is capacious, deep, and safe, 
but is difficult of entry. Tho most interesting 
building in tho city 1 b tho venerable cathedral, a 
cruciform church dating partly from the 13th cen¬ 
tury, of English-Norman architecture, ami unques¬ 
tionably the most interesting ecclesiastical edifice 
in Norway, A great fire in 1530 destroyed most 
of the churoli except the richly adorned octagonal 
choir (late Gothic). The church, since 1818 the 
plnoe of coronation of Norwegian kings, lms been 
carefully restored since 1880. Portions of an old 
archlopfsoonal palaoo (Kongagaard) also survive. 
The town is the main emporium of a wide district 
of country, and has a large trade by sea and land \ 
the exports iudude cooper ore, honings and other 
Dull, train-oil, timber, Tho ancient capital of 
Norway, originally called Nidaros, Trondhjem was 
founded in 906 by Olof Trygvason, and became in 
1152 the seat of an archbishop. Its decline dates 
from the Reformation. It was taken by the Swedes 
after a siege of nine weeks, and has often been 
nearly destroyed by fire. Pop. (1801) 25,051. 

Troon, a seaport and watering-placo of Ayr¬ 
shire, 6 miles N. by W. of Ayr and 31 SW. of 
Glasgow. Tho harbour, undertaken by the Duke 
of Portland in 1808. and completed at a cost of 
more than half a million, is protected by a break¬ 
water 1000 yards long. Golf-links were laid out in 
1678; and Troon also line splendid sands and good 
sea-bathing. Pop. 2383. fclee Kirkwood's Troon 
and Dandonald (2d cd, Kilmarnock, 1881). 

TrO.OO* in Cavalry, a captain's command, con¬ 
sisting'in tho British army of two lieutenants, 


fifty-six mounted non-commissioned oificom and 
troopers, and somo twenty dismounted mou when 
tho regiment is at war strength. Two troops form 
a squadron, which is the manoeuvring unit. 

Trooplal. See Troupial. 

Tl’OlHB'olum* a genus of plants variously in¬ 
cluded oy di liferent botanists iu the natural orders 
Tropicolaoero and Goranincem. It is numerous in 
sueoios, all of which are natives of South America. 
They are annual or perennial herbs of trailing or 


are often peltatoly dlv 
genus comprises 
the Great Indian 
Cross or Nastur¬ 
tium (q.v,), T, 
ntajus, and the 
Small Indian Cross 
(2\ viinus). which 
are familiar in 
nearly every gar¬ 
den, along with 
tire Canary-bird 
Flower or Canary 
Creeper (T. pwe* 
annum ),and many 
brilliant perennial 
species not so 
generally culti¬ 
vated in Britain, 

The best known 

of tho perennials 
is the Flarne- 
fl owe red Nastur¬ 
tium (T. apecio- 
s u m ), which, 
though introduced 
from its native 
countiy, Chili, so 
Yocon-fcfy m 1846, 4 

1b now one of the 
most frequent and a 
brilliant: orna¬ 
ments of cottage 
walls throughout > 
Scotland, portion- j 
larly in tho high- ' 
land or northern 
districts, nnd also 
in North Wales. 

It is the envy of 
southern tourists, 
who carry roots of 
the plant . home 
with thorn in the 



Canary Creeper 
(Tropoioltm peregrin um ). 


hope of establishing it in their own a gardens, 
but rarely succeed. It requires peculiar atmo¬ 
spheric conditions to induce it to grow and flower 

» moderate exposure to light, such as would 
trded by a w<»t aspect, high atmospheria 
humidity and oool nights, with deep moist bub 


rhizomes. There are several other hanly anagreen* 
house perennials with tuberous roots in cultivation, 
all of a very ornamental character, The tubers of 
2\ lutwosim, a native of Pom, arc edible. 

TropIiolliliSi in Greek legend, was the most 
skilful architect of his day, and was the son of 
Ercimis, king of Orchoroonns, or of Apolla Along 
with his brother, Agumodes, lie built the tomplo of 
Delphi and the treasury of King Hvrious in 
Itaotio, which the two are said af tor wards to have 
plundered. After his death lie wob worshipped as 
a hero, and had a celebrated oracle at Lebadeia 
(Llvadia) In Bcootia. The votary who wlriied to 
enter the ' Cave of Ttophonins, ’ in order to consult; 
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n * 1 .- „„,r nnimv tmvfi of the sides thero aro the much longer rays of the tivil-fln, which is also 

oF'b wk awl ^rtUe bolly to more l ,ol«>te<f«t ito extremities; <u»«l ^. eulwly 
Sl Crittr volloTr thTsmta ou the sides by Hie number of crccivl apnciuWM which are 
vmv mud* ‘ Tte y B "b liehb browns the dorsal from forty-nine to eighty In lire Loohlovon trout, 
fln and tail with numerouB darker brown Bpote. ^ 

The varieties which tho common trout exhibits in » v \ » 

tints and spots lias led to attempts to dis- A A / 

tlogaisii several species; hut these liftve not 
proved satisfactory to most naturalists. It is 
certain that tho appearance of the trout is 
much aflbetod by the character of tlio water in 
which it lives, and tlio food lvitli which it ifl 
supplied* The troutof a river with a muddy bottom 
are very different from those of a clear gravelly 
stream, ami those of a stream darkly coloured by 
moss are easily distinguished. The tint of the 
flesh varies os well an the external colours, being 
inlc in eome—the finest for the table—and white 


another soon change tiicir tin!#, as they have a 
wonderful power ol assimilating their colour to 
that of the medium In which they dwell. 

The trout is venr voracious, and readily dovoure 
almost any kind of animal food. Worms and slugs 
washed into rivets by raitw are very acceptable to 
it. Small tmUiceans are supposed to bo tlio chief 
food of trout in some lakes and streams which are 
noted for the excellence of their produce. Small 
fresh'water shellfish, such os Clio- fresh'water 
shrimp, arc also a favourite food of trout; and the 
most beautiful trout in Scotland—those found in 
Loch Mnladi Carry near Inclinadruuuh in Suther- 
landuhiro—feed almost entirely on the freslMvater 
shrimp. Small fish of any kind ivliioh they aan 
capture ate their prey, and multitudes of salmon* 
fiy thus perish. A gentleman well known to tho 
writer or this at tide caught a large trout which 
bad a very young viper in lbs mouth, bitten into 
three pieces. The leaping of trout for flios in a 
summer day or evening adds to tho charm of many 
a rural scene. Small trout often throw themselves 
quite out of the water \ tlio larger ones in general 
merely rise to tako struggling fues from its surface. 


weather. In spring and summer, when tlio weather 
is flue, the srtifiouil fly is very successful; bait, 
generally tho worm, is used In wot weather, or 
when tno streams are swollen by rains. The 
minnow is a good twit for largo trout No bait is 
more deadly than salmon roc, but the uao of it is 
prohibited by law In Britain, for tho sake of the 
flalmon-ilttlieriss (secANOUtm). 

The trout generally spawns in the end of October 
and in November, when tho lower jaw of tho male 
becomes elongated, but not so much as in the 
salmon. The spawn is deposited In bho same 

maiuiur as that of tho salmon, in gravelly beds, , „ _ 

in running streams; and the lake-trout ascend Fig, 8.—Great Luke Trout (Salmo fcrox). 

streams for tills purpose. ItYhero trout have no 

access to proper sp&wning-grouud l-ecourso must be small flshos, and is ub groody iu» a pike. It is 
bad to artificial means to increase tho Btook fsao taken by night-line#, or by trolling with strong 
Pisciculture) ; but In some small streams tiioii* tackle and a small trout or other small fish (or aril- 
mi m be is seem lncawibla of being diminished by any fleial minnow) for bolt. Young fish arfl token with 
amount of fair angling. The beat feed tog* grounds the artificial fiy. The flesh of this speck* is inferior 
are often where there la no good spawning-ground in quality to that of tho common tiout* Very 
within reach of the fish. The trout grows rapidly different from it is tho Lnko Trout of the Lake of 
when it baa abundant food. From instances of Geneva (Snlmo or Fario Icuumits ), which is ft fish 
individuals kept In wqIIb and -ponds it is known to of oxcellent quality, and nearly allied to the 
attain an ago of thirty or even fifty years. Among Salmon-trout (boo Salmon ). It nsconds the rivers 
the varieties of the common trout ono called tlio which fall into the lake, os tho salmon*trout 
Giltaroo Trout in. found in Lough Neagh and other ascends rivers from the sen. 
lakes of tlio north of Ireland. It attains a largo It should he stated that many parsons, whose 
size, in very thick in proportion to its length, awl views nro entitled to consideration, aio of opinion 
has much smaller teeth fcnan the ordinary trout. that there ie no specific difference between the 

The Loriileven Trout (flafmo tevcueiwis or S. Salvia j&nxo and tho Sabno fario t jmd that the 
cmc{fir) is found in Loch 1 even in Scotland, where fonner is simply an overgrown specimen of tlio 
the common trout is also found, and is diatln* latter. The Looli Stenness trout of SO lb. already 
gnlahed from it by the more pointed pectoral llns; mentioned tends rather to strengthen this opinion. 


the lake species, all British trout ai'Q more 
or less migratory. 

The Great Lake Trout {Sahnofivox) is tho only 
other British species. It is found in &oin<? of tiro 
larger British and Irish lakes, and in tho lakes of 
Scandinavia, seldom, if over, ascending rivers, 
except for a short distance at the spawning season. 
It occasionally, but very rarely, attains a size of 
30 lb,, is a very powerful, aobiro fish, and trios 
the Bkili of the angler in no small degree, II 
tllffera from the common trout in the longer 
muzzle, in tlio position of the (Ins, in having 
tho tail square in all stages of growth, and In 
otlier characters. Its colour is generally deep 
purplish brown, passing into groenMi or grayish 
yellow on tho belly. Tiro spots are largo, a«d not 
numerous. The great lake trout feeds much on 
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The beat strainn of American trotters trace back 
to the thoroughbred gray etui lion Mesflongor, im¬ 
ported from England in 1788 when ho was eight 
yours old* IIo was lw Mambrino, first dam oy 
Turk, second dam by Itcguhis, third dam by Star¬ 
ling. fourth dam by Fox, fifth dam by Ray Jlolton, 
sixth dam by Duke of'Newcastle's Turk, seventh 
clam by Byerly Turk, oiglitb dam bvTaflblefc Barb, 
and ninth dam by Place's White Turk. Though 
this record shows that Messenger's nodigreo goes 
back to tha very beginning of the thoroughbreds, 
it is generally thought that ho himself was not, 
striotly sneaking, a thoroughbred. The more 
frequonfc the Mcssonger cross is found in the pedi¬ 
gree of a trotter, the more valuable tlio strain is 
thought to bo. Messenger begot Manibrlno, 
Manihrino begot Abdallah, and Abdullah begot 
Itysdyk's Hamidotnnlnn. Itysdyk's Ham bio tonian, 
foaled in 1840, was out of the Ciiarlos Kent moro 
by Bellfoundcr, a horse Imported from England, 
and said to coino of the strain of Norfolk trotters, 
mul with two crosses on the dam’s side tracing 
back to Messenger. Bysdyk's Hambletonian Is 
considered by breeders to be tho father of tho 
American trotters. Many experiments have been 
tried in breeding trotters for greater speed ancl 
endurance. Within tho spaco of this urtlolo the 
various theories of breeding cannot even bo stated, 
but recent performers, snob as Maud B 7 Palo Alto, 
and Stinol, would seoin to show that the Hamble- 
tonlan blood on tho side of tho Biro, with a rich 
infusion of thoroughbred blood on tho eido of tho 
dam, Is likely to produce faster trotters thou any 
other orossos so far attempted. 

Tho brooding of trot tors line become in tho 
United States and Canada a groat Industry. 
Yearlings from tho trotting Btock farms do nob 
command as high prices as yearling thorough¬ 
breds, but In maturity they apponr to bo mora 
valuable. Iu 1S8Q two great brooding stables 
wore sold—tlio Ran cocas, in Now Jersey, for brood¬ 
ing thoroughbreds, and tlio Glonvlow, in ICon- 
tucky, for breeding trotters. Tho Raucocns 
stallions sold ab an average of $0370 each, and 
tho brood inarcfl ab $1422, or a gonoral average 
of $1721. Tho Glenvlow stallionB brought an 
average of 812,780, and tho brood-mares $1078, 
and a general average of $2298. TIiobo wore both 
brooding establishments of the first class. It is 
probable that a like comparative) avorago would bo 
maintained at lessor sales, Individual trotters 
have boon sold for very high figures—many of the 
fastest of thorn to Mr Robert Bonner of Now York. 
Although* through his not making public tha 
prices paid by him, tlieso cannot bo stated with 
certainty, it is bulloved that he paid $35,000 for 
Dexter, $40,000 for Maiul 8., and $50,000 for Sunol. 
Tho young stallion Axtoll was sold in 1880 for 
$105,000, and Nancy Ilanka in 1801 for $75,000. 
Those wore all phenomonal trotters. Pricos vary 
from those fancy figures do uni to $250. 

Tho first trotting race in America of which there 
is a record was at Harlem, N.Y., in 1800, when 
Yankeo did ft mile in 2 minutes 50 seconds. Then 
there is a record of a match in Philadelphia in 
1810, when a Boston homo trotted a itiilo in 2 
minutes 48i seconds. Tho next raco was In 1818, 
whon tlio time was 3 minutes. There was noth¬ 
ing very wonderful about tbaso performances, for 
horses in England had before then done as woll, 
if not hotter. In England, in 1800, Phenomenon 
trotted 17 miles in GO minutes, and in tho same 
month repeated the diBtanco in 53 minutes. This 
was at tho rate of 02 minutes 20 seconds for 20 
miles. This English performance remained un¬ 
beaten until Messenger's great-grandson Trunteo 
wont tlio distance in 50 minutes 354 seconds. Sinco 
then only six horses have equalled Trustee's per- 
488 _ 


fori nan co. Theso long-distance trials are justly 
regarded as oruol and unprofitable. The reduction 
of the trotting record has been steady bnt not rapid. 
Hovo are some of tlio prominent records: 
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Among tho pacers the best records are those of 
Johnston, which paced a milo, In 1884, in 2 minutes 
64 seconds, ancl Direct, which did the same distance, 
iu 1801, in 2 minutes 0 seconds. 

Troubadours* See Phovenqal. 

TrOliplnl ( Icterus icterus), a bird of the family 
Ioterida 1 , Hang-ncsts (q.v.), famad for its exquisite 
song, which is considered to be even finer than the 
mellow whistle of tho Baltimore oriole. 

Trout, the popular name of many species of the 
genus Sal mo, as characterised by Cfuvior, some of 
which aro referred by Valenciennes to Ills restricted 
genua Bolmo, some to Forio, and some to Salar 
(boq Salmon, Bull Tbout). Tho name 1b given 
to some of the silvery species migrating to tho 
soa, which aro nobicod in tho article Salmon, 
as well as to ali the yellow species, which con¬ 
stantly inhabit fresh waters. Tho latter are 
found in almost all tho lakes and rivers of 
tho temperate and cold or parts of tho northern 
hemisphere. Tho Common Trout (b'almo fario 
or Malar aumiii) is widely diffused lu tho 
eastern hemisphere, abounding In almost all tlio 
lakes and rivoxs of the British Islands and the 
north of Europe. It la found in very small streams, 
afleonding even to tliolv mountain sources, but 
attains its largest size whore there is considerable 
depth of water and ahundanoe of food. A trout 

25lS,, and one was caught in Look fltonness in Ork¬ 
ney in 1888 which weighed 20 lb.; bub such a size is 
very rare, and oven in ponds where the troub ore 
regularly fed they seldom exceed 10 lb. A trout 
of 1 lb, or 14 lb. is reckoned by tho angler a-very 
flno fish, and many a stroain swarming with trout 
produces none nearly bo weighty. The head of tho 
common trout ia large \ the eye lame; the general 
form symmetrical, stouter than that of the salmon. 



Fig. 1,—Common River Trout [Salmo fario)* 


tho convexity of tho outline of the back nearly 
similar to that of tho holly \ the tail is slightly 
forked, except in old fish, in whioh it becomes, 
almost square, and sometimes even slightly con¬ 
vex. The tooth are numorous, strong, and curved, 
two tows of thon\ ox tending along tho whole length 
of tho voma*, with no marked group at its front. 
The colour is more or less yellow, but the tint 
varies much in the trout of different waters, some- ., 
tlmijs passing into greenish black or violet The 
colour is brightest m the troub of clear streams. - 
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acienco of tho spade/ ' the former power and splon- wan impossible to deny—that Schhomnnu lmd 
dour of evow city whioli Is mentioned In Homer as proved that a wealthy and powerful oity had 
conspicuous for its wealth and sovereignty.' It was existed in prehistoric times on the site winch 
natural enough that in the first joy or discovery lie tradition assorted to ho that of Homers Im 
should straightway call the palace lie revealed at and that this city had been destroyed by ire ; 
Trov * Priam's Palace/ the entrance to tlie cl tail el further, that ho had proved that Myconro, which 
<tite Screan Gate/ and the gnldon relies 'Priam's Homer makes tho seat of tho mighty Againomiion, 
Treasure/ It was also natural that doubt should had lieen in prehistoric times a yet more wealthy 
be cast on these identifications (subsequently with- and powerful city than Troy. lint not only was there 
drawn by Scliliomann himself). In order, however, no evidence to show that Troy norlflhcd by hoatih 
+n tJm i-Anuniis fnr this doubt, we ninst ilia. fclievo was actually conclusive proof that no 


natural enough that in the first joy or discovery lie 
should straightway call the palace lie revealed at 
Troy 1 Priam's Palace/ the entrance to tlie citadel 
Hite Screan Gate/ and the golden relics 'Priam's 
Treasure/ It was also natural that doubt should 
be cast on these identifications (subsequently with¬ 
drawn by Scliliomann himself). In order, however, 
to understand the reasons for this doubt, we must 
state briefly what it is that Scliliomann line done. 

To begin with, tho very sit© of Troy Imd jieen 
matter or dispute for 2000 years : tradition pointed 
unswervingly to tlie mound of HissarJlk, the 
learned unanimously (with tho exception of Groto, 
who was in the right) declared that Hirenrlik could 
not be the site. Scliliomann excavated Hissarllk, 
and came first upon the remains of tho Grroco- 
Roman town, Novum llion; below it lie dug out 
tho ruins of four for three) village settlements, one 
below another: below thorn be caino upon ' tho 
burnt city/ and finally upon the lowest, the oldest, 
tho first city. Tho Grroco-ltoman city and tho four 
(or three) village settlements liavo little interest 
for us ; but tho first city and f the burnt city 1 are 
of the highest interest. The first and oldest city 
yielded in tlie way of relics principally pottery 
and stone implements. Metals were practically 
unknown to its inhabitants, who were plainly a 
settled pastoral and agricultural people, familiar 
with tlie art of weaving (as shown by the numerous 
spinning whorls discovered), and just beginning to 
use the potter's wheel. In fine, their culture shows 
a slight advance Upon, but is fundamentally idonti* 
cal with, the culture ascribed by comparative 
philology to the pro-ethnic Indo-Europeans, who 
also were in the stone age, a pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural, but not a sottleil people, practised 
weaving and mado pottery, lmt without tho aid of 
tho i potter’s wheel. The only other point to be 
noticed about the first city la tliat it must liavo 
been inhabited for a long tune, because the circuit 
of walls first oreoted eventually proved too small to 
contain tho inhabitants, and an enlarged ring of 
fortifications had to bo built subsequently. The 
interval that elapsed between the desertion and 
decay of this first city and the foundation of tho 
next miiBt have beon long, for a layer of earth 
1 foot 0 inches deep intervenes between tho debris 
of the first and the second or 'burnt city. 1 This 
city too enjoyed a long period of prosperity, for it 
also outgrew its original walls, which to begin with 
enclosed a larger area than that of the mat city. 
The inhabitants of this oity were, however, still In 


point to the approach of the bronze age, and 
ecein to indicate a transition from tho age of stone 
to that of metals. The pot tor's wheel was now 
regularly used; and heaps of oyster-shells prove 
tlrnt the inhabitants of the second city had attained 
a familiarity with the sqa not possessed by tho pro- 
etlmic Indo-Europeans. The two most important 
facts, however, in connection with tills city arc the 
disco vory of 1 Priam's Treasure 1 and the o vide nee 
that the city was destroyed in a conflagration. The 
treasure consists of big diadems of gold, chains and 
pendanta of gold, golden ear-rings, all packed in a 
silver jar, bars of silver, 8700 small gold rings, 
discs, buttons, and small bars of gold, silver vases, 
gold cups, oleotmm cups, silver ouggers, <&c. Tlie 
whole of this treasure lmd been packed together 
and stowed away probably in a secret chamber 
constructed in tho acropolis wall. 

Wo are now In a position to understand the 
first attitude assumed by criticism towards 
Schlicmaim's discoveries. It was admitted—it 


fiio, thero was actually conclusive proof tliat no 
expedition from Schlioiiuimi's Myconro could liavo 
destroyed his 4 burnt city/ for, whilst Troy was in 
tho stono ago, Myconro was in tho bronze ago— 
i.o. ltclongcd to a period which did not begin until 
long aftor tho destruction of tho 'burnt oity/ 
Further, Hoinor could not possibly have known 
Myconro with personal lenowlodge, for ho is familiar 
with the use of iron—i.e, tho Homerlo poems 
originated in tho iron age, which dicl not begin 
until after tho destruction of Myconro. Again, it 
was polntad out that tho houses, tho dress, tho 
weapons, tho mndo of burial, ami tho religious 
beliefs of the Mycenn’ana wero altogether dilleront 
from those of the Aclucans ns described in Hoinor. 
The tradition, in fine, that Myconro ami Troy bail 
oneo boon great and powerful cities may have been 
known to Homer, but lio lmd no further knowledge 
than the tradition \ and ho simply ascribed (wrongly 
as it seemed) the culture of Ills own times to tlio 
age in whloli lie (or tho legend ho received) laid 
tho mythical and impossible expedition or tho 
Myccnroans against Troy. This, the first attitiulo 
of criticism, still maintained by some critics, lias 
been considerably modified or lato by others. 
Objects have been discovered in 4 tho burnt city 1 
of Troy decorated with tho spiral and circular 
designs distinctive of Myconroan wares; aud this, 
it is argued, shows that tho gold on ago of Troy 
just overlapped tho Myconroan period, and makes 
it possible, and even probable, that this contact 
between the two cities led to collision and to tho 
destruction of Troy. Again, articles of iron liavo 
been discovered at Myconro, showing that Mycon- 
roan civilisation continued into tho beginning of 
tho iron ago. Further, though it 1 b admitted that 
the earlier stage of Myconroan culture (as presented 
in tlio shaft-graves) was absolutely unknown to 
Hoinor, it is now aigucd that tho remains of tho 
later polled (as rovealod in tho hoo-hivo or domed 
tombs) may bo reconciled with tho oldor portions of 
tho Homoric poems. But the discussion of these 
questions has hardly yet fairly begun. The import¬ 
ance of the discussion, liowovor, is enormous : if it 
can bo shown tlrnt tho later period of Myconrean 
culture is portrayed in any portion of Homor, the 
1 Homeric question' will be settled in favour of the 
dlsmptionists, for it is beyond doubt that they 
received tlioir prosout form in tho ago of Iron. 
Further, if tho Iliad was sketched in firm out lino 
in Myoenroon times, and was oxpanded and redacted 
afterwards, tho transition from tho one ago to tlio 
other must have been gradual, and wo shall have 
to look to Myconroan onHnro for the origin of many 
tilings in Greek civilisation—whorcas at prosout 
there seoms to bo an impassable chasm between the 
two civilisations. 

Finally, wo must state what additions Soblio- 
mann's discoveries have mado to our knowledge 
of prehistoric Greece. Ex con t for them our 
knowledge of Greece before 1000 n.a,, tho approxi¬ 
mate dato of the Dorian invasion (for winch soe 
Vol. Y. p. 885), is a blank. In consequence of 
them we know that for soino centuries before that 
dato a homogonoous oulturo (of the hronzo age) 
existed on tlio shores of moat, if not all, of the 
lands and islands washed by tlio JEgcan Boa. This 
culture may be oallod oither Myeenroan, because 
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of steamboat navigation, and 6 mil oh by vail above 
Albany, la built upon an alluvial plain 8 miles long 
And on the liilla to tlio east (the southernmost lcnown 
ns Mount Ida). The most noticeable buildings are 
the marble court-house, the Troy Savings ilnuk 
building, including a line music-hall, and several 
of the fifty olrarchcs. The city contains a high 
school, the Rensselaer polytechnic, nud a Roman 
Catholic seminary. Cotton, hosiery, paper, atovos, 
car-wheels, bells, engines, machinery, axles, stone- 
ware, mathematical instruments, &o. mo manu¬ 
factured, and there are foundries, browories, dis¬ 
tilleries, cam ago-factories, flour-mills, ami a num¬ 
ber of shirt and collar factories employing 8000 
girls. Steamers run daily in sit minor to New York. 
Two bridges cross the Hudson to West Troy (q.v.). 
Tray was settled bv the Dutch in 1609, and incor- 

S orated in 1810. Fop. (1850) 28,785; (1880) 
3,747; (1800) 00,OflO. 

TroycBj a town of France, tho capital formerly 
6f the province of Champagne ami now of tho 
department of Aube, on the left bank of tho 
river Seine, 104 miles ESE. of Paris by rail. In 
suite of modernisations it is still au old-fashioned 
place, with many quaint timbered houses. Tho 
principal buildings are the cathedral, a splendid 
specimen of Flamboyant Gothic, founded in 872, 
and rebuilt between the 13th and 16tli centuries; 
the churches of St Urban, the Madeleine, St Pan- 
tnlton, and St Ittini* the H6tol de Yille (1024-70). 
and a public library, containing 110,000 vole, amt 
5000 MSS. Troyes carries on cotton, lluon, and 
woollen manufactures, and, as tho centra of a rich 
agricultural region, has a large transit trade. Pom 
(1872) 38,113; (1801) 49,803. Tlio capital of the 
Celtic Trloassii, Troyes was called by the Romans 
Angmtobona^ later Civitus Triccwiwn, and then 
Tt'cca, whence the modern name. Under the 
Counts of Champagne it rose in the 12th century 
to great importance, and ao late ns the close of tho 
16th century lmd upwards of 60,000 inhabitants. 
Here the treaty uniting tho French and English 
crowns was concluded May 21,1420, between Henry 
V. of England, Charles VI. of France, and thq 
Burgundian party. It was sealed soon after by 
Henrv'a marriage with the princess Catharine. 
See Isoytiot'a Uxstoire de Troyes (fl vols. 1870-80). 

Troy-W*lght seems to have taken its name 
fi'om a weight used at tho fair of Ti oye$ t an im¬ 
portant centre of commerco during the mldolo ages. 
Like Cologne. TouIoubo, and other towns, Troyes 
may havo liaa Its own special system of weights. 
A Troy pound (of what value is unknown) is 
first mentioned in Britain in 1414, long before 
which period tlio standard pound of 12 oz. os well 
os another pound of 12 oz, (tho Tower pound) was 
In nse. The term ‘Troy 1 was first applied to tlio 
standard ponnd iu 1405, but at tho same time no 
change seams to have been made iu its value, and 
it continued, as before, to be exclusively employed 
b3 r the dealers in the precious metals, gems, and 
drugs. See Pound. The trov pound contains 12 
o z., eaob ounce 20 pennywoignts, and each penny¬ 
weight 24 grains j thus the pound contains 5700 
grains, ondls to tho avoird. pound os 144 to 175 i 
while the troy ounce is to the avoird. ouuco as 192 
to 175. (The apothecaries’ ox . and lb. me now 
practically obsolete; drug* ave bought and Bold by 
avoirdupois, though compounded by apothecaries’ 
weight.) The old English pound, to whioh the 
term Troy was afterwards applied, was doubtless 
the pound of silver; and tho Tower pound of 12 
oz. differed from it only by Jtlis of an ounce. 

Truce, a suspension of hostilities between two 
armies or states for ft period specially agreed upon. 
During a truce it is dishonourable to occupy more 
advanced ground, or to resort to any not which 


would confer advantage. A truce requires ordin¬ 
arily to bo confirmed by the commaiidordn-chiof io 
become binding. It is lawful to break it before 
the proscribed period on notice previously agreed 
on being given to tho opposito party. This is 
called denouncing a truce. For the ‘ truoe of 
God,’ boo God’s Truce. 

Truck-system (English tn<ck t Scotch froc/’, 
French tivyuer, ‘to barter 1 ) Is tho praotlce of 
paying workmen in goods instead of money. Where 
targe undertakings arc carried ou at a distance 
from towns, it is almost necessary that employers 
should taka steps to provldo for a regular supply 
of provision b mul other necessaries, to bo sold to 
their men. This form of trading 1 b open to objec¬ 
tion op many grounds. Tho profit to the employ or 
is very doubtful, for tho capital whioh ho devotes 
to his shop might probably bo used to greater 
advantage in his proper business; tho mon are 
liable to bo defrauded in various ways, because 
thoy cannot bargain on equal towns with their 
oi n ploy or. A colliery ownor, for example, may 
sot up a shop, and may refuse to employ any man 
who docs not deal at the slum. Ho may supply 
goods of inferior quality, and dismiss any man who 
is bold enough to complftiu. Ho may make tho 
advances frequently required by the improvident 
wage-earner, intimating at tho same time tlmt ho 
expects the money to bo spent at Ills shop and no 
other; the account may be further comp] ic a toil by 
vexatious darUiotionR of pay for sharpening tools, 
&c.; and tho workman may submit to all those 
exactions, because there is tho throat of dismissal 
in the background. The evils of tho tnioU-syntoiu 
are known in m any oountrios; Canadian lumbermen, 
Newfoundland fishermen, and German Socialist 
leaders have protested In rooout years against tho 
abuses above described (of. also Mexico, p, 108). 
In England tho Truck Act of 1831 (extended by 
tlio amending act of 1887 to all uojvous eugagoa 
In manual labour, oxoept domestic soi-vanls) wufl 
intended to provldo a remedy. Wages are directed 
to be paid in current coin ; tlio employer cannot 
plead payment in goods as an answer to an action 
lor wages, nor can he muintniu an action for the 
price ol goods supplied. Ho may supply medicine, 
medical attendance, fuel and tools for mining, 
provender for boasts, house accommodation, and 
victuals prepared under his own roof. Deductions 
of pay arc strictly regulated by tho Act of 1887. 
These statutory rules are sometimes evaded; men 
who require advances of pay are too much at tho 
mercy or employers to tuko advantage of tho acts. 
The evils of tlio system are graphically described in 
Disraeli’s Sybil. In 1863 Mr J. H. Burton was 
employed by tho government to investigate tho 
working of tlio system in Scotland. His report 
seems to indicate that legislation fails to roach tlio 
abuses complained of \ attempts to suppress a long¬ 
standing practice may even strengthen its hold. 
Combination and improved habits of thrift among 
workman pub ah end to tho system by making 
them less dependent on their employers. Employers 
who evade tlie law usually allogo that they cannot 
help themselves. The rate of wages, thoy say, is 
fixed on tlio assumption that part will coiiiq back 
in tlio shape of profit on goods; if they give up tho 
shop, they must pay lower wages, and this the 
mon will not stand. For tho English law relating 
to this subject, soe Macdonell, Law of Master and 
Servant Seo al bo Crook (George). 

Truffle (Tuber), a gonns of fungi of tho order 
Tubcracel, division Ascomycotcs ; globose, or nearly 
so; of a ilcshy substance, with a distinct shiii, tho 
whole substance pervaded by a network of serpen¬ 
tine veins, which are the hymetiimn^ and boar tlio 
spore-cases in minute cavities. Tho species are not 
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(he remains discovered at Mycenro show it In its 
most glorious form, or jEgcan, because of its 
localo . During this Myconreon or jKgean period n. 
lively In ter course wee earned on between the land 
and the isles of Greece, and commerce was frequent 
even with Egypt, The latter fact is established on 
the oue hand by the Egyptian wares discovered at 
Mycenro by Sohliomann. and on the other hand by 
the Myconican vases discovered in Egypt by Dr 
Flinders Petrie. These objects, further, give us 
tho date of the Myconroan or /Egcan period: the 
Egyptian scarat)nai discovered amongst Myccnroan 
objects bear the names of Egyptian kings back to 
1500 B.o., while the Myoemvan vases found in the 
tombs of the Fayyum ciiu bo definitely dated 1400 
to 1100 d.c. Finally, the carrying-trade of tills 
peiind, by whoinsoover done, was not dono by (lie 
Phoenicians: the snegostion made on p. 886 of 
Vol. V., that tho PhasnioinuB did not establish 
thoir commercial suprenmoy nntll after the time of 
the Dorian Invasion, has since been confirm©! hy 
tlie evidence of tho pottery discovered in the 
Necropoleis of Cyprus, lb wan the Plucuiouuis 
who Introduced iron Into Europe, and the European 
iron age dates 11*001 and after tho time of the 
Dorian invasion. So lunch for what wo know of 
tho Myconajaii or yEgoan period. We do not know 
what was the centre from which this culture 
originated and spread. Wo do not know whence 
camo the inhabitants of Mycome—whether they 
were natives or immigrants from tho sea. Wo do 
nob know thelv name, tholv mcc, or oven what 
family of nations they belong to : BOino call them 
Somites, some Indo-Europeans, some more vaguely 
Asiatics, Bonio Cartons, some Greeks. Tho truth 
is that as yob there is not evidence enough in 
favour of any one of those guesses to make ib oven 
plftiiHihlo. lloiv or why these peoples allowed their 
carrying-trade to pass into the hands of tho Plico- 
nioiaus wo know not / and oven if wo maj' regard 
it as now generally assumed that the Mycemcan 
period was brought to an end, as far as the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus is concerned, by tho Dorian invasion, it is 
still matter of discussion, as we have scon, whether 
tho overthrew was complete or whether some of tho 
culture of the ACgeiui period was transmitted to later 
times, and beenmo an element In what we know as 
Greek civilisation. Before this question and others 
raised by Dr Solilieinann’s discoveries can be settled 
a long period of inquiry, examination, and further 
discovery must elapse. At tho pros cut time it 
seems just within the bounds of possibility that 
there may he a historic basis for tho siege of Troy \ 
it Rooms certain that no portion of the Homorio 
poems can bo contemporary with * 1 the burnt city i ’ 
possible, but not probable, that the 1 original 
Homer * was a contemporary of tho later period of 
Mycoiiicnn culture ; improbablo that tho Dorians, 
>vho wore notoriously uncultured; should have been 
the channel through which any elements of Mycon- 
iran civilisation were convoyed to histoids Greece; 
and highly improbable that important affinities 
will bo disooYcrotl between Myccnrcan or JEgoan 
culture and that Greek civilisation to which 
(religion apart) modern civilisation owes whatever 
is good ami beautiful anil true in ib. 

To Sohlioinann's own books— Antiquities Ilioe, 
Troja, Mvccncv, Tirgi u, OrcAimouw—tho bent introduc¬ 
tion Is Scklicmann'i EmmUioni t by Solmolihardt (Eng. 
trails, 1801). Tho first attitude oi orltiohnn is seen most 
oloariy in Uauinototor’fl Dtnkmttler (articles 'iryouiiro. 1 
1 Troja’), and most authoritatively in Kfihleih Knppet- 

C b von Uenidi. The later attitude is scon in fttohuoli- 
dfc and in Loaf's introduction to the Eng. trans. of 
Behuchhikvdfc. PotiltfB article in tlw /ouruct of i/dtmc 
Studies, xl. 271-277, Is important, but lias boon seriously 
called in queotlon by Deoil Torr in tho Acailmiy of Jnno 
to August 1802. Boo nine DUinmlor, Athrn. J/ftt. xl. 
(1880) 15 ft, 210 ft; KOhlor, ib, vli. 250, ill. 1 ft; 


Jlllohhflfor. Anftlngc if. Kunst, 201. Captain BOttlohcr'a 
viow (exploded by the conference at -Hisrarlik, ITarcIi 
1602) that the remains discovered at Hiss&Tlik were really 
a crematorium Is beat agon in hla book Z& Tvoie do 
Sohlicmumi unc NieropaHc A /no nitration. 

Tub Leoend of TnOY.—The legend of descent 
from tlie exiled Trojans, so long a favourite notion 
of tho Romans themselves, early took firm hold of 
tho populaT imagination in France and England, 
but it was not Virgil and Statius so much es tlio 


was spun tho madiceval talo of Troy divine. As 
early as the 2d century Philostmtus (q.v.) in his 
dialogue the Hcroica began tho artistic elaboration 
of tho theme, and wo find traces of it in tho 
Arthurian legends, tho Fabliaux, and tho like; 
another Greek work is tho Itum t in hexameters, 
by Joannes Tzotzes, the 12th-century Byznntino 
grammarian j two Latin elegiac poems of the 12th 
century are extant, the first anonymous, the other 
by Simon Ch&vre d’Or, canon of the abboy of Sb 
Victor in Paris; bub it was in 1100 tlmt it took ifta 
final literary form in tho Homan <ie Troio of Benoit* 
do Sainto-More, a pociu of almost 80,000 lines, 
dedicated to the English queen Eleanor of Poitiers. 
Tho characters ami incidents 01*0 transform©! by 
tho artist's touch, taking tho colour of his own 
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of which the finest, devoted to the loves of the 
faithless Brisei'da, daughter of Caleb ob, first with 
TyoSIus, next with Diomede, furnished to Boccaccio 
the subject of his poem Filostrato^ on tho loves of 
Troilus and Grisoido. Of the Filostmto Cliaucor’a 

1 litill tragodie 1 2Yoiliis and Crywjde was a free 
and largely expand©l translation, although lie 
speaks or himself ns a translator out of Latin, and 
in two places quotes his author by the name of 
Lollius, Gower in his Confirm Amantis follows 
Chaucer, enumerating TroiJus and Creseida among 
his illustrious lor ore, Benoit’s work was much 
imitated 1 it was translated into German in the 
12th century, and into Latin at Messina in the 
18 th by Guido dello Colon no, who did not name 
his source, and long priced as tha author. This 
work again had a wUlo popularity in Italian, 
French, and Gorman translations.. It warf the 
origin of the IVoy Book of Lydgate (1412-50; 
printed by Pynson, 1013); Cnx ton 'oRtoitycll of tho 
Histories of Ttoyc ( 0 , 1474), the first book printed 
in English, was a irtinsktlon of Babul Lo FevTo’s 
French volition. The JAfo and Death of Hector 
was a modernisation of Lydgate by Thomas Hey- 
wood (1614), From Henslowe's Dlai-y we find 
that Dekker ami Chettle in 1550 prepared a 
Troilus and Cressida; Shakespeare (1000) followed 
Chaucer for tho atom and Lydgate for some of tlie 
dotaits. The Troy fogend kopfc its place tluough- 
onfc tho middle Ages in graver histories as well ns 
in romances and mysteries, and it long continued 
to maintain a shadowy exist otic 0 in chap-hooks. 
Brut, tho eponymous Trojan hore who found Ilia 
way to Britain, flourished in GeolTroy of Monmouth, 
Gaimar, "Waco. Layamon, and long after these m 
English chronicles whofcter in vorec or prose, and 
indeed in tho 10th century Poly (lore Virgil was 
thought a fool and worso for doubting him. 

See tho intrndnotlon of Molruid and D’Herlomilt to 
tfouvtflMFranpii&eB en Pi'osedn XIV s - Sltcl* ( 18C8); Joly, 
Jienotl do Slc-More ct U 1Ionian de Trote (1870) j \Y. 
Grelf. j Die mttclalterltoken Jicarbeiitin&e* dcr Trmaner- 
me (Harb. 1880); Collilionx, Diem tt Dam (Grdn. 
1880); and tho admirable introduction to E. Gorrn, 
Tetli hied it i di ttoria Trqjana (Turin, 1807)- lor the 
Tolation of Chauoor’a to Becowralo’i poem, tw W. 4L 
lloaflottl in Chaucov Sooiety’a pnblleationa for 1875. 

Troy, capital of Ronssolaer county, New York, 
on the cast bank of the Hudson River, at the head 




312 TRUMPET-FISH 


Trumpeter (-P. crepitans — the Agatni of the 
Indiana) is described by ScLomburck qb occiimng 
in largo flocks throughout British Gtiiftua, chiefly 
in (lamp forests noftr tlio coast. Thoy nre wary 
easily tamed, and their flesh is palatable. The 
name trumpeter refers to 1 the loud. «}tl veiy envious 
ventriloqnous Bound which these birds produce 
with closed mouth.* The same ntuiie is also ap¬ 
plied to the whistling swans (Ofor), 

Trumpet-Ash, or Snife-kish (Centrist™), 
a genus of fishes referred to tho family Fiatularidro, 


trust 

Truro* a Nova Beotian manufacturing town of 
0000 inhabitants, at tho head of Cobcquid Bay, 
and 02 miles NNE. of Halifax by rail. 

TrilSS. See IlKRNIA. 

Trust, On arrangemont hy which property is 
handed to or vesteef in a person, in tire trust or 
confidence that he will ubq and dispose of it for the 
benefit) of another. At Romo such an arrangement 
was called a Fidei-commissum (q.v), and at first tho 
honour of the trustee was the only eecurifc}* for the 



times frequently convoyed to parsons in whom the 
owner had confidence, that they might hold it to 
the use of other porous indicated by him. Tho 
courts of law looked only to tho legal title, and 
took no notice of the uses to which the land was 
heldj but the Chancellor would compel a r foofleo 
to uhcb * to do his duty. The use was turned into a 
legal ostate by statute in 1G3Q, but the equitable 
powers of fclio Chancery remainod, and were freely 
used to enforce any treat, whether relating to land 
or to personal property. Trusts of land must be 
declared in writing, but this rulo does nob apply to 
tmts raised by implication or construction of law. 
Thus, if A purchases land with the money of 11, ho 
holds it as trustee for B, although there may he no 
written agreement between thorn. The poison who 
holds property in trust is a trustee ; the person for 
whose benefit he holds is oallcd cestui guc trust (he 
that has the benefit of the treat). In declaring a 
trust no particular words are necessary, but the 
intention of tho party making it must bo clear. 
Thus, in wills, a testator sometimes uses words 
which do not amount to an express trust, but 
speaks of Ills 'wish and desire, 1 or bin ‘confidence/ 
that the excoutor or trustee shall do certain things. 
These are called in tlio law precatory trusts \ they 
arc enforced if no uncertainty exists as to tlio pur¬ 
poses or mode of carrying out tho trust, Bub if a 
testator merely recommends an oxoautor to 'con¬ 
sider certain persons/ 1 to ho kind to them/ or ' to 
do justice to them/ or 1 to make ample provision 
for them/ &c., such oppressions are treated ns too 
vague to be binding, and therefore the oxoautor 
may disregard them, or use his own discretion. A 
trustee's is not a compulsory office, but gratuitous, 
and therefore lie need not accept the office unless 
he pleases. But if ho once accept ho is nob at 
liberty afterwards to renounce, unless tho trust- 
deed contain a provision enabling him to do bq, or 
the court for good reasons discharge him, A 
trustee cannot delegate tho ofllco to a third pore on, 


Trumpet-fish [Centrinus scolopux). 

or to a b pedal fam ily Cen trJacidce. Th o com p rea se d 
and somewhat oblong body is covered with small 
spiny scales; the toothless mouth lies at tho end of 
a» elongated tubular snout i the second my of the 
first dorsal fin is a strong toothed spine, and the 
ventral fltis, which lie iu a groove, are also serrated. 
Tlio fish measures about 5 Inches in length i its 
colours are rose or reddish green above, silvery 
beneath It sometimes occurs on the south const 
of Britain and is common in the warmer European 
waters. Ib la sometimes called eea-snipe, ana. as 
this suggests, is esteemed a delicacy, and is often 
to bo ecQii in the markets of Italy, The name 
1 trumpeter' is also given to a well-flavoured New 
Zealand fish ( Lairis kccatdia ). not far removed in 
relationship from the Soorpcenldas* 

Trumpet-flower, the popular name of vari¬ 
ous idartfs which produce largo trumpet-shaped 
flowers. Tho genera Bignonia, Teounia, both mi- 
longing to the natural order Bignoniacerc, and 
Bo Jan elm, belonging to Bebinace/e, are examples 
of tho plants commonly named trumpet-flowers, 

Trimk-flsli, a name for the Colter-fish (q.v.). 
Trunnion, See Gun. 

Truro, a city of Cornwall, of which it ie con¬ 
sidered the metropolis, though Bodmin is tho 
county town, stands 12 miles NNE. of Falmouth 
and 54 IV. of Plymouth, at tho junction of the 
Allen and the Konwyn, here mot by a tidal inlet, 
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the Truro River, whose hanks present beautiful hub continues personally hound to do Ids duty, 
scenery, and which admits vessels of 100 tons to Where there are several trustees appointed tho 


the quay* of the town. Truro is the centre ot a 
mining district, and lamely exports tin and copper 
ore. The ancient Cornish bishopric of Truro was 
revived in 1870; and the foundation-stone of its 
cathedral was laid by the Prince of Wales on 20th 
May 1880, the building being consecrated on 3d 


office Ib considered joint 
stir vivo re continue to o> 


it, so that If one dies the 
oxovoteo the ofllco. As a 


designed uy jur l. u. rearson, it, A., it incorporates 
ft portion of the old parish, church of St Mary’s 
(1518), ami will, when completed, measure 300 foot 
by 200 across tho transepts, with a central tower 
230, and two westorn towers 200 feet high. Other 
buildings nro tho Italian town-ball and market- 
house (1847); tho Tudor public rooms (1868), 
with tlio comity and Bishop PhiJJppfcL's libmries; 
the greiiunav-scliuol (1640): and tlio Royal Corn¬ 
wall Infirmary (1778). Foote, Bone, Martyn, 
and tho Landcm were natives, and Dr Wolcot 
practised here, A very ancient municipal borough, 
Tmro returned two members to parliament from 
1230 till 1880. Fop. (1861) 10,7331 < 1801) 11,131. 


general rule, all must join in doing any nob j but if 
tlio trust is of a public nature a majority nmy bind 
tire minority. EtreU trustee is liable only for Ids 
own acts, or defaults, and this Is so oven though, 
for form's sake, be join his cotrustces in frignlng a 
receipt, if ho can show that lie never received the 
money in point of fact. Nevertheless when money 
lies in tho bands of ona trustee Lho others ought 
not to bo satisfied with his mere statement that tlio 
money/ has been invested by him, but should soo 
that is actually done. Another rule is that a 
trustee is not allowed to make a gain of his ollloo j 
and so jealous is an English court of this rule that 
trustees lulvo sometimes been restrained by the 
court from shooting over the trust estate, A 
trustee is personally liable if ho trade with the 
tru&t funds, or buy shares in a joint stock hank; 
for^even though the trust-deed authorise this to be 
donoj he will be liable to pay the debts of the 



TRUJILLO 


TRUMPETER 
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mtmeroiiB \ they are very generally diffused In tem¬ 
perate pai'ta of tho world ; they are subterranean, 
often found at tho depth of a 
foot or more in the soil, usually 
near tho roots of trees, or mvoly 
living on the surface. Somo of 
them are amongst the most 
highly valued of esculent fungi. 
They aro said to have a stimulat¬ 
ing aphrodiBiacal quality. The 
Common Tralflo \T. wstivum) 
is of a black colour, and has a 
warty surface. It is the prin¬ 
cipal speciofl sold in the English 
markets. It varies In size from 
that of a large plum to that 
of a largo potato. On account 
Truffle of Its agrooable flavour, It Is 
{Tuber ataliv nra). used In the preparation of 
many dishes. It is common 
in the central and sou them parts of Europe, 
chiefly iu loose soils, in woods and pastures, 
os in tho chestnut woods of Franco and Italy. 
In England it occurs pretty abundantly in the 
downs of Wiltshire, Ham pa hire, and Kent. Truffles 
probably occur in many districts, but owing to 
their subterranean growth are unsuspected. In 
England, and also on the Continent in localities 
iu which they are known to grow, trained dogs 
arc employed to discover their whereabouts, and 
in France and Italy pigs are employed for the 
same purpose. The boBt Frenoh Tniffle, which 
is considered superior to the English, Is T. melano- 
sporunk Tho White Truffle or Gcrmnn}% which 
also Is found in England, is Choiromyccs albua . 
a gonuB closely allied to Tuber, but loss esteemed 
in cookery than tho common truffle. The Red 
Tmfllo of the Bath market is Mehtnogaste*', 
A gonuB of the nllied ordor Hypogan, ami Is not 
therefore a true truffle. The African truffles, 
species of Tcrfozla and Tlrmannia, somewhat 
inferior to it In quality, are in somo parts of 
Algeria and Tunis an important food-supply for the 
people. All attempts at cultivating tho tmfllo In 
England liavo hitherto failed. In the south of France 
they have, It Is said, been produced in woods which 
liavo been watered with wafcov In which tho parings 
of the truffle had been stooped. As yet, however, 
the manufacture of spawn, as in the case of the 
mushroom, has been attempted In vain. In Poitou 
the practice prevails of onclosing a space on the 
downs and sowing lb with acorns. 'When the oaks 
are largo onough to shade tho ground, it iB said 
there is Blue to bo a crop of traffics. Light olialk 
soil appears to bo preferred by truffles, ana they aro 
found most usually in beech, oak, biroli, olicslnut, 
hazel, and hornbeam woods. 

Trujillo* (1) a town of Spain, the birthplace of 
Bizarre), is in Gdcoros province, 00 miles HE, of 
Badajoz. R is built partly on a granite orag, and 
manufactures linen, leather, ancl pottory. Pop. 
(1887) 10,773.—(2) An opiscopal city of Peru, 
capital of the dept, of Libor tad, on a fertile plain 
near the seaowwt. It waft founded by Pimrvo in 
15315, lias walls that wore raised in 1680 to keop 
out tho filibusters, and contains a college, a theo¬ 
logical sominary, and high school. Its ports aro 
Iluanohnco and Salavorry. Top. 7600,—(3) A port 
of Honduras, on the north coast, with 4000 in¬ 
habitants and an export trade of over $000,000 
(bananas, hides, mahogany, rubber, and cattle). 
The town dates from 1624. 



Trnllnili tho name (derived from the dome- 
roofed ball—Or. twnUos—Qt tho palace in which 

Tho first Trnllan CounSl (080) iflthe 6th ecumeni¬ 
cal council, which oomldnmod niouopltyaitiem. Tho 


second, called by Justinian In 602, established 102 
canons for the discipline of the ohtuoli, allowing 
tlio marringo of priests. This council, also called 
Quin is ext, ns being meant to supplement the 6th 
and 0th ccamnonlcnl councils, is not accepted by the 
Homan Church. 


Trumbull, Jonathan, an American patriot, 
was bom at Lebanon, Connecticut, 12Lli October 
1710, and graduated at Harvard in 1727. He was 
successively judge, deputy-governor, and governor 
(1760-83) of Gonnoatiout, and took a very pro¬ 
minent part in forwarding the war of Independence. 
Washington placed great reliance on him, anil fre¬ 
quently consulted himi to this habit, and his 
phrase, often repeated when in donbt, ‘Let us hear 
whnt Brother Jonathan says,’has boon traced the 
name whioli stands (though not so generally now 
as ‘Uncle Sam 1 ) for a person ill oat ion of the 
United States as ‘John Bull 1 does for England. 
Trumbull died 17th August 1786. There is a Life by 
J. W. Stuart (Hartford, 1857).—His son John (1758- 
1643) was eminent as a pointer. His best works 
oi-o several portraits of Washington and others, 
‘The Battle of Bunkov Hill, 1 'Death of Mont¬ 
gomery,* and four paintings in the oapitol at 
Washington, representing the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, the surrender of Burgoyne and of 
Cornwallis, and 'Washington's resignation. A 
gallery of his historical pictures* of considerable 
value for their portraits, &c., became tho property 
of Yala College in return for an annuity of$1000. 

Trumpet, tho most ancient of wind-instru¬ 
ments, is formed of a long, narrow, straight tube, 
bent twice on itself, the last fifteen inches tapering 
Into a boll, and sounded by means of a cupped 
moiltlipiece (for figure of mouthpiece, see Horn). 
Tho Birnple tonn of the instrument has been used 
from 'time immemorial* as a military signalling 
instrument, being specially attached to tlio cavalry 
and artUhny branches, while the Bugle (q.v.) served 
11 ie in f an try. From its power and bnlHan oy of tone 
it has also boon ft favourite instrument with many 
composers of orohoBtral musio. From tho leugth 
and contracted nature of its bore its opou harmonic 
notes (sea Harmonics) in the upper register bo- 
come nearly conseoutivo, tho effective notes being 






A slide arrangement, adapted from tho trombone, 
invented somo time during tho 18fch century and 
subsequently improved by the celebrated player 



Valvcd Trumpet 


Harper, gives most of the chromatic soalo. A 
simpler form with three valves, giving all tlio 
scam, though its touo is greatly deteriorated in 
consequence, is now gon orally used. 

Its music is written In the key of C. and it is 
provided with a series of crooks to put it into the 
different keys required. Those (nooks lengthen 
tho instrument from about 67 inches to 8 feet, and 
give it a range of tlio following keys '1 G, F» E, 
E9, D, C. For trumpet Bounds or calls, see 
Bugle ; for tmmpetor, see Band (Military ), 

Trumpeter {Psophiu), a genus of cmne r llke 
birds. Only half-a-dozoii species aro known: The - 





TSONG-KHA-PA 


TtTBEROLE 


Min oh t certain dentil to the ox, horse, and dog. 
Vet tlie hite is harm lees to man, who fools no 
inova annoyance than from tlie hite of an ordi¬ 
nary ghat, to the mule, the aas, the goat, and 
apparently to antelopes and the other wild animals 
or the country. The preboBow is adapted for 
piercing the skim is grooved, and hoa a homy 
bulb at the base; ami tlio fly lives by sucking 
blood At first no effect is perceived \ wit some¬ 
times in a few days after an ox lias been bitten 
by the tsetse, sometimes nob for weeks or even 
months, the eyes and nose begin to run, ‘the coat 
stares as if the animal were cold,' a swelling appears 


death.. No ears for tlie bite is known; but 
s[Hearing cattle before passing through tha 1 fly- 
bolts 1 With a paste of manure and other tin pleasant¬ 
ness seems ta some extent to ward off the Jly, 
Nothing ftboufc the creature is move curious than 
the sharply-defined areas or 'fly-belts* (sometimes 
nuite small J iu which the Jly is found, adjoining 
districts being, for no ascertainable reason, alwo- 
lutely free of It. The valley of the Limpopo is a 
special haunt j also the region between the Trans¬ 
vaal and tlio onflfc coast The Zimb of Abyssinia 
is either identical with the tsetse, or is a similarly 
venomous dipterous insect. 

Tsong-kliii'pn* See Lamaish. 

TulUii, a town of County Galway. ISO miles 
NV. of Dublin by rail, 011 a branch of tlio Claro. 
Pop. 3067—mostly Catholics. It is the seat of a 
Homan Cat holla avohbfahop and of an Anglican 
bishop. The (modern) Catholic cathedral is voiy 
Urge i the Anglican ouo, mostly rebuilt just prior 
to 1B7B, contains a chancel dating from 1150 , 

Tnftrctf, orTtMniK. See Batmens, Sahara* 

Tllbn, a name sometimes given to rnmdcul 
instruments of the Saxhorn (q*v.) species. 

Tuber. This is one of tlio forms of subterranean 
steins, and is formed by a part of the stem becom¬ 
ing thick and fleshy. This tissue is of a simple 
parenchymatous nature (see Tissue), well filled 
with starchy matter, which servos ns a store of 
food material for the plant, and especially as a 
stock in trade for the young plants whioti often 


as they are commonly thought to be, Roots (q.v.). 
The true loots arise from the tubers. TJie potato 
(tiotaittm tidcresum) ia the most familiar example. 
The buds in this case are called * eyos,* If tJioy 
are ant off the tnhor and sot in the ground they 
grow into new plants. Tills is tlie method adopted 
by gurdenors for tlie propagation of the potato 
plant. It lias beau observed that the ordinary 
aerial buds show a tendency, occasionally, to 
bocoiiio tuberous. This is taken advantage of by 
gardeners, who, by surrounding the lower part of 
the stem with earth, cause the hurled buds, which 
would normally grow into bmuolies, to become 
tubers. The Jerusalem artichoke (I/elt ant Juts 
titberosus) is another common tuber, Tlie sub¬ 
terranean fructification of a group of fungi, the 
Tubomcem or Truffles (q.v.) aro called tubers. 

Tubercle is the characteristic product of ft 
Specific micro-organism, the Bacillus tuberculosis. 
Jt is a new formation, belonging to the group of 
Qmnulomata or granulative growths, which; in 
virtue of their recognised in fro ti von ess, have been 
classed as Infective Granulomatn. xubcroulosis 
(w?e Coxhvmptio>\ Scrofula) is a specific in- 
Jgctiye disease, luduccd by the invasion of the 
Bacillus tuberculosis, and characterised by the 


presence of tubercle or other tuberoufar fonmitlon. 
> Tuberculosis is local or gcnwali according to tlio 
■ distribution of the infection. 

Prior to 1882 it Would have been impossible) to 
i define tubercle iu those words. Tubercle is, never* 
• tliolesa, a tomi of great antiquity. Its connotation 
has varied considerably, and this lias been the 
; source of much confusion. By old or writore, und 
up till tlie beginning of the 16th century, tuljorole 
was used to signify a nodule, or small indurated 
mass. Such indurated'masses (soirrhosittca) had 
. been recognised in the lungs and elsewhere. But 
i ia the description of these, tubercle had a moipho- 
logical rather than an etiological significance; its 
application was not restricted to tlio product of a 
particular pathological process. With tlie develop- 
went of anatomical study in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, these 'tubercles’ of the lung received 
imioJi attention; but tlioy wore inimuidorstood and 
Intcipreted incorrectly. Some observers spoke of 
them as altered glands. Sydenham speaks In* 
lUflerontly of 1 glandules' and ‘tubercles* aiising 
in the lungs. Cullen recognised in tuhorolos one 
of the most froqiiont causes of pulmonary phthisis, 
but he did not attempt further definition than 
• small turnoms which have the appearance of 
indurated glands. 1 In tlio 18th century tlio occur* 
reuao of widely disseminated end more or less 
uniformly distributed tubercle—miliary tubercle of 
later times—was recognised. Tlio clastic com- 
lUinBon between such tubercle aucl the mlliot seed 
imfl been established—a comparison which lias 
survived to anr times and is in us© in the schools 
by Ronie who have never identified the millet seed. 

Early in the 16th century the anatomical oon- 
ecptiou of tubercle was merged in the etiological 
through the work of tlio l'renoh physioliuits Bayloiiml 
Laanncc (see Consumption], who expounded tlio 
view that ‘consumption was essentially dno to tlio 
presence In the lung of littlo giamihir masses of 
vanning she and character. 1 This was tlio first 
suggestion of tnborculosis ns a synonym for con* 
Bin option or phiblbiti. The tuboreular degeneration 
Bayle ji810) bold was ‘ achronio, specific affection, 
qiuto independent of any glandular or lymphatic 
ui(lamination.* This view was advocated strongly 
by Laemioo (1834), who recognised four forms of 
tubercle—viz, (I) miliary, (2) crude, (3) granular, 
(4) encysted ; and later by the French clinician, 
Louis, Then* united teaching led to the earliest 
crystallisation of the doctrine of tuberculosis, an j 
proved the hasiB of much offor-work. 

. ^r. 1 ? weight of Virchow’s powerful argument 
(ZtoftmffMtftftai Geschwllhtc, 1805) was directed 
ngalnst the view of a common spaoifio element in 
LaonneoH four groups. Ho concluded rather that 
tlie ortulo, or yollow tubercle, was ft product of 
retrograde cellular metamorphoHia, and he limited 
the term titborelo to the first of Lnetinoo’a varictioR. 
Ho emphiuufipd the appearance of caseation or 
necrosis of the tissue elements, which occurs In 
t,l A?i C11 *i l * ^l 161 *) foc b and thought that If a 
Biitnolently careful examination were made, a 
precedent condition 0 f caseation would bo dis¬ 
covered, in nearly ovesry instance, In relation to tlio 
eruption of tuborola From the clinical side ’this 
vrevv received Bimport from Niamey cr ( 1808 ). who 
| held that the order of events in most cases of con- 
sumption was the occurrence of a 1 catarrhal pnou- 
Y 1 ?]. 1 ™ might reaolvo naturally, or miglit bo 


i ll- . ; “**h* ,H *«oui»w im«i«tuiiiy, ui imaiUr [j© 

followed, by the process of caseation or choosy tie- 
generation. A { casctms entarrlial mimimonia’ 1 wnu 
followed by bi'oaklng down of the lung tlssnes and 

the establishment of the condition of ‘ phthisis, ‘ 
Ilia eruption of tubevcle proper waa, emmliiur to 
Niemeyer, a secondary feature. Most oases of 
pht iuus # were to bo traced to the offocto of 
'neglected cold,* and Nicmeyer bollovad that the 
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trading concern, though far exceeding tho amount 
of the trust fluids, So, if a trustee is a solicitor, 
ami does legal business for the estate, lie will not 
be allowed to charge ior his care and trouble, but 
at most will bo allowed only the costs out of pooket. 
It is seldom, therefore, that a trustee can got any 
benefit to him sol f from the trust estate. Formerly 
if cestui qua tmsl died without heirs land hold in 
trust belonged to the trustee, hut the rulo lias becu 
altered by statute, and the escheat is now to tho 
crown. It is the duty of a trustee to keep the 
trust funds safe; and if they oonsist of moneys, 
thou ho ought to invest thorn in government stock, 
and not lot the money lie unproductive. He is not 
entitled to lend tho money on personal security, or 
in the shaves of oily private company; but lie may 
invest In mortonges, unless ho is forbidden by the 
deed or will. If thore is, therefora, no power to in vest 
in mortgages, tho trustoo must invest in consols or 
in some other security authorised by the orders of 
the Supreme Court. Tho trustees, as a general 
rale, must pay interest whofchor they invest the 
funds or nob (if they have had time to invest] 
to the cestui que trust ; and they must account for oil 
the profits they make with the trust funds, whether 
rightly or wrongfully. If a trustee has grossly 
misconducted himself as to the trust funds ho will 
be aliargod 6 per cont, Interest, and sometimes 
compound interest. A trustee In entitled to he 
indemnified for all tho reasonable expenses or out¬ 
lay attending tho execution of tho trust, but he 
must In general bear the loss of any mistake as to 
tho law | bub If thoro is any peculiar dilllcnilty in 
carrying out tho trust, he is entitled to tako tho 
opinion of, or oven to throw the chief management 
upon, the Chancery Division of tho High Court, as 
bho only safo protection. When trustees am guilty 
of grass negligence, mismanagement, or misconduct 
tho Court will romovo them and appoint abhors. 
For a full statement of the law on this Important 
subject, see Lew In on Trusts, In Scotland there 
are several technical points of dlfiorence from the 
above in tho law of traBts. By Act of 1867 
Scottish trustees were limited to investment in 
Scottish heritable s comity f considered in Scotland 
superior to government stock), government stocks, 
publio fluids, and Bank of England stock. The Act 
of 1884 extended tiro choice, adding securities the 
interest of which is guaranteed by parliament, 
debenture stock, and some kinds or preference or 
guaranteed stock of certain British railways, stock 
or annuities issued by British municipal corpora¬ 
tions If properly secured, cor tain East Indian and 
colonial stocks, and feu-duties. In Scotland, ns in 
England, trustees holding kIhitgb of a joint-stock 
bank as part of the trust funds are liable person¬ 
ally to pay tho debts of the bank. 

The term trust is of late applied, especially in 
America, to an arrangement for tho control of 
several companies muter ono direction, to cheapen 
expenses, regulate production, and boat down com¬ 
petition | or nearly in tho scusoof Syndicate (q.v.), 

TlTffOlh Boo Stino Ray. 

Trypsin U a formant which occurs in tho secre¬ 
tion of tho pancreas. It may lie isolated from tho 
pancreatic juice in tho samo way that pepsin can 
be isolated from the gastric juice. It possesses the 
power of digesting nitrogenous bodies (like meat 
iibre and gelatine) in an alkalino solution, con¬ 
verting them into pop tone. Extracts of pun crons 
containing trypsin aro sometimes administered to 
those whoso digestion is weak) but tlici* most 
valuable application is for the pro-digestion of 
foods* as fa the preparation of pep ton food hoof 
extract and poptonlsed milk. See Digestion. 

Tsad* or Chap, Lake, n lake in the Soudan, 
northern Africa, with an estimated area of 10,000 


sq. in, in the dry season, and four or five times that 
ox tent during the rainy months. Tho western half 
contains tho real lake; the eastern is generally 
a complex of low islands, separated >iy shallow 
canals, and inhabited by a race of genii-amphibious 
Negroes. The few stroaina that reach the lake aro 
all small* except tlte Shari, which comes from the 
south-east. Lake Tsad, whose waters aro perfectly 
fra si i, bos no regular outlet. It some times over- 
flows towards a grant depressed plain 800 miles to 
tlio north-east. The first Europeans to tm it wore 
Bonham, Clapporton, And Ouriney; Nnchtigul ex¬ 
plored it in 1870, Tho Frenoli have of late done 
much exploration heioabontsj with a view of ex¬ 
tending their influence j sec tho work on the travels 
of tho unfortunate explorer Crampol by Alls, A la 
CouqitSte du Tchad (1802), 

Tsniflniii* See Tibet. 

TflfrtSkoyc Solo ('Imperial Town*), a town 
of RubbIa, 18 miles S. of fit Petersburg 1>v railway 
(the first made in Russia), is a royal residence and 
favourite resort of tho imperial family. The fa?ado 
of the great palace of Tsai-skoyo Solo is 780 feet 
long- the church is a miniature copy of St Sophia 
at Constantinople; and tho parks and game:is 
cover 8 sq. in. Pop. 16,000. 

Tschutfi, nn ancient and noble family in the 
Swiss canton of Glarus. Aeoidius or Gilo (1605- 
72) was active on tho Catholic aitlo during the 
straggles of the Reformation of Switzerland. 
Of hi* numerous works tho most important is 
the Schivcizei'chronrk t which, continued from 1470 
by Johannes von Mllller, wan long the standard 
authority on Swiss history. Though It is proved 
to contain baseless legends and fables (some of 
thorn apparently Ills own invention], the work has 
great interest and literary merit, ana has accurately 
preserved tho toxt of many ancient documents 
which would othorwi&o have noon lost There are 
works on him by Fuchs (1805), Blum or (1871-74), 
and Ilerzog (1888). To tlio same family belongs 
Johann Jakob von Tsonuni, tho eminent tra¬ 
veller and naturalist, born at Glarus, 26th July 
IBlti, After completing his studies at Leyden and 
Parle, he undertook (1838) a voyage round the 
world { but oircuinstances restricted hie design to 
an investigation into the natural history and ethno¬ 
graphy of Peru, whore ho remained for flvo years, 
He settled in Austria, and from 1866 till 1883 
was Swiss ambassador at Vienna. Ho died 8th 
Octobor 1889. His writings comprise works an 
the hatroohians, the Fmma Peruana (1644-47), on 
the Qniclma language, on Peruvian antiquities, n 
Peruvian drama, and Bketchea of hie travels in 
Fern and tho rest of South America. 

Tsetse [tsc-tso; native African name of Glossina 
a dipterous insect which is a terrible 
post of some 
parts of South 
Africa. It is not 
much larger than 
the common 
house-fly, which 
it resembles in 
shape, and is of 
a brown colour, 
with four yellow 
bars across tlio 
abdomen. The 
wings in repose 
project consider¬ 
ably beyond tho 
abdomen. It 1» Tsetao [Gloasina moiwfan*)i 
remarkably alert, «, natural alia 

at least during 

the heat of tho day, and dexterously avoids any 
attempt to oatoh it with the hand. Its bite is 





TUBERCLE 


of entorio (typhoi(l) fever, with which, Indeed, it la 
sometimes confounded. - m 

Anatomical Characters of Tubercle.—Iho typical 
tuhorcls la essentially ft non-vuMiilar nodnla» 
occurs usually in groups (lig. 2). The nodules 


certain iiietaniorpSoses—the so-called degenerations 
—commonest of which 1 b the eheesg or cwseon* (fig. 
). The fraqnonoy of this led to much of the 
fusion which longexisted on the subject. When 



Fig. 2»—TahGraia of Lung ( X 60 di&niB.) i 
W>. riimt cells; c. contra of tulierole bcgfnnliitf to aucAto: 
cT. pmi«*h of iiuWmnry ortory; e, alveolar iVawowork of 
lung. (After Unroll ton.) 



dull appeavauco, and its colour hocomee whitish 
yellow. Tlio advance of this process has beon 
attributed to the alisenco of hlood-vessols, and the 
oresence of the tubercle bacillus. It is a process 
of necrosis, or local death of tissue. On tho other 
hand, the reticular elements may become more 
1 prominent and tho mxltilo become fibrous, 

Infectwciicas* —Tuberculosis is contagious. The 
contagious element is tho tuborolo bacillus, Koch's 
early experiments -witli puro cultures, to which 
reference has boon made, have Icon vorinod fro- 
nuently. The tubercle bacillus has only to lie 
introduced under the skin or into one of tho closed 
cavities of the body to givo rise to tuberculosis in 
the inoculated animal. Tho bacillus is found in 
enormous quantities in the sputum of consumptive 
patients. In some cases tho expectoration con¬ 
tains an almost pure onltitro of tho organism. It 
is to ho/ound also in the juices and secretions of 
tho body; thus it may occur in the milk of tuber¬ 
cular animals. , , 

It may obtain access to tho human subject. (1) 
By tho respiratory passages. There is evidence for 

1 "tl_1_i b. L J I- * _ In flinnn am fit. ill.A fn fllA 



in tho early stage, tho colour is grayish. The sur¬ 
face presents a oharaetcristio shimmer, _ Older 
nodules, which have undergone degeneration (see 
below), lose this appearance and assume a whitish- 
yellow colour. When exam hied m loros coplcally 
the tubercle presents, in most itistanoas, a spoelal 
structure. But this is not constant. The contra 


luiuvmi^vMvwu -1 —- ii m - -- . I 

posted in 11101*0 or less radiating fnsliion round the 
periphery. The cell may. or may not, contain the 


Fig. 3.—Ghmt Cells from Tubercle of Lung (460 ditune.). 
Tho peripheral flmngcment aftlionnclei Is wall seen f as also the 


tion in the atmosphere. Uenco tno nocewnty or 
groator cai , 6 tlmn is usually exercised in the dis¬ 
position of such sputum, and for tho disinfection of 
rooms which have been long ocoumed by tubercular 
(consumptive) patients. The tubercle bacillus has 
been found clinging to the paper and curtains of 
snail rooms, and from organisms time collected pure 
cultures linvo been obtained. It is easy to induce 
tuberculosis in rabbits and other animals by expos¬ 
ing thorn in a confined space to tho Inhalation of a 
cloud of tho dried particles of tubonsnhir sputum. 
Similarly, the larynx seems to bo directed second¬ 
arily by the contact of tubcroular expectoration 
from the already aifteted chest. 

(8) By the alimontaiy tract. Apparently tho 
oesophagus and Rtoniach are strongly resistant to 
the noxious influence. This is due probably to the 
frequent movement of the former and the presence 
of the gastric juice in tho latter. The intestine, 
on tho obher hand, is readily in foot ad. Tims tho 
swallowing of tubercular matter may sot up an 
intestinal process of this kind. Tuberculosis lias 
been induced in animals whoso food 1ms been con¬ 
taminated with such products. Domestic fowls 
aro liable to tho affection from thoir feeding t on 
expectoration oavolcfisly deposited in thoir vicinity. 
As has been aeon, the milk from tuborcnlar cows 
may oonlain the organism—especially when tho 
udder is affected—and auah milk is certainly dan¬ 
gerous j hence the fulviaaldlity of sterilising milk 
by exposing; it to the influence of heat Similarly, 
there is risk from the ingestion of tho ilcali of 
tubercular animals; hence the necessity for tho 
thorough cooking of animal food. It lmS been 
roved experimentally that tubercular sputum, if 


tubercle bacillus. Tram the edge of the giant-cell 
delicate processes stretch out wauls. These form a 
reticulum, in the meshes of which there occur large 
epitheliuin-liko cells—so-called * epithelioid 1 cells— 
awl still move externally are found smaller rounded 
cells with one nuoloun, But neither the giant-cell 
nor these other cells can be reganled as absolutely 
distinctive of tubercle, Atypioal varieties of 
tubercle occur from which those are conspicuously 
absent, and whose structure appeal's to differ little 
from that of fibrous tissue. 


a iTTl ITnTLU L ^ > iil i n Lill 


(3) Bv wounds. There can bo no doubt that 
inoculation occurs in this way from tinio to time. 
But the freauonov of suoh infection is nob a) great 


But the frequency of suoh iiifoctlon is nob so great 
as might a priori luivo been oxpocted. O 110 moots 
cases, howavor, whore, for ox ample, tubercular 
sores of the hand have bean so induced, and these 
have, in turn, been followed by involvement of tho 
system genorally. Tho disease known os Lupus is 
a peculiar, localised tuberculosis of the cutaneous 
tissues, which is prolwtbly traceable to superficial 
inoculation. Its limitation to the surface Is chnrac- 
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CLflBorfcion o! Lacnneo and libs followers, that) auch 
* colds * had little influence, was fatal both to pro¬ 
phylaxis and treatment 

A new phase In the pathology of tnhorde was 
inaugurated by the experimental researches of 
Yillomin (1805), who, on introducing caseating 
material or tho expectoration of i>hthiaIeaJ patients 
Buboufcanoously into rabbits ancl other auimaiB, 
found that they became tubercular—i.a that 
tubercles M’ere discoverable In many of their viscera 
in periods varying from three to six weeks. This 
result followed the introduction of such material 
only. This led Yillomin to tho conclusion that 
tuberculosis was a fapociflo inoouhihlo disease, to bo 
milked along witli other known infective processes, 
He believed that infootion might result from 
inoculation, contagion, or the absorption of germs 
niispendeil In the air. Those views, though ques¬ 
tioned at first, wore fully confirmed by subsequent 
observers, somo of tho keenest critics (Cohnlieim, 
Sanderson, 'Wilson Fox) being converted by a 
repetition of their own experiments. The follow* 
ing conclusions which were put in writing in 1660, 
as tho result of ten years’ observation aim reflection 
by Ur William Budd of Clifton, form a most 
important landmark in tho history of this question. 
In the light of more recent knowledge, tlioy testify 
in an eminent degree to the prescience of their 
author. They are—(1) 'that tubercle is a true 
zymotio disease of spoof flo nature in tho same sense 
ns typhoid fever, scarlet fovor, typhus, syphilis, 

; (2) that, like these diseases, tubercle never 
originates spontaneously, hub is perpetuated sololy 
by the law of continuous succession; (3) that tho 
tnlKwouious matter itself is (or includes) the 
specific niorbillo matter of tho disease, and con¬ 
stitutes tho material by whioh phthisis is pro* 
pagatod from one person to another and dissemin¬ 
ated through society j (4) that the deposits of this 
matter aro, thorofore, of the nature of an ornptlon, 
aiul boar tho same relation to the disease phthisis 
as tho ‘yellow matter 1 of typhoid /over, for in- 
stance, beam to typhoid fever; (51 that, by the 
destruction of this matter on its isbuq from the 
body, by means of proper chemicals or otherwise— 
seconded by good sanitary conditions—there is 
reason to hope that wu may eventually, and 
possibly at no very distant tlino, rid ourselves 
entirely of this fatal scourge. 1 

Luring tho next fifteen years opinion gradually 
inclined mure widely to the specific doa trine of 
tuberculosis* In I860 Colinheim da dared that 
f neither the nodular form, the histological struc¬ 
ture, tho occurrence of giant-coils, caseation, nor 
all these oironmstancos together aro absolutely 
el lamoteristic of tnkoronlosia., The only absolutely 

{ icrfoofc and certain criterion is the capacity for 
election.’ Early in 1B62 Koch announced the dis¬ 
covery of the Bacillus tuberculosis. He proved that 
tide organism was discoverable in all varieties of 
tuboroular disease; that a pure culture of the 
bacillus might be obtained artificially (seo Gehm 
T ii 13011 y ); anil that inoculation of animals witli 
bacilli derived Irani such cultivation certainly led 
to a reproduction of tho disease, with tho char¬ 
acteristic development of further bacilli in tho 
tissues. Koch was thus in a position to claim that 
tho haoillua ho had discovered was not only owe, 
but the only, cause of tuberculosis, and that with¬ 
out the Bacillus tnborculosis tliore could lie no 
tuberculosis. Moat searching criticism and observa¬ 
tion failod to invalidate lus conclusions, and all 
eubsequout experiment line attested tho acouraov 
of bis results. Koch’s brilliant discovery has ended 
the fight over tubercle, and sanctioned the de¬ 
finition whioh prefaces the present article, that 
tubercle is a now growth, the characteristic pro¬ 
duct of the Bacillus tuberculosis. 


The iub&'de bacillus Is a delicate rod-like body 
(see Baoteria) of varying length, averaging one- 
third the diameter of a red blood-oorpuBole (circa 


Tiftry inoli), and app 
as ft is long. With 
a powerful micro- 
scope, tho individual 
rods pres out (Jig. 1, a) 
a slightly curved form 
and frequently a 
bended outlino. The 
latter is due to the 
presence of Bpores. 
The bacilli oeou r 
oitlier singly or in 
premia. They may 
bo discovered in one or 
several of the organs 
of the a Abated sub¬ 
ject, in the blood, 
in the expectoration 
(fig, 1), in the urine, 
or other exoretion. 
They have the special 
property of being 
stained in peculiarly 
‘fast’ degree by 
certain of the aniline 
dyes, and It is to this 


one-sixth as broad 



tt 5 

Fig. 1.— Tuboralo Bacilli in 
piitldsioat axpootoration ( x 
alxwt 1600 dlAinotors): 
n, bnollll ; k catarrhal cells, 

(After Croukslwuk.) 


fact that we owe their discovery. Tho bacillus may 
be cultivated artificially on sterilised blood-scrum 
and other media. The organism is particular as to 
tho nutrient soil, of slow growth, and requires a 
constant tempovatnro of 80° to 105*8* F. Those 
facts would seem to indicate that a certain pre¬ 
disposition of tissues plays an important part in 
tho determination of Its development in the 
Jj uman subject. 

Its distribution In the a floated subject yailee 
much. It may bo either univenially disseminated 
or localised. In the farmer case the distribution 
occurs presumably b\r way of tho blood-stream ; In 
tho latter, by way of tho lymphatic channels Or by 
oontlnuous growth over contiguous surfaces—o-g- 
ovei; mu cons or serous membranes. It may be 
carried from tho original seat of infection to distant 
parts, whore its arrest loads to the production of 
the characteristic now growth. General miliary 
tuberculosis may be induced in this way. Tho 
organism is also the cause of other t conditions, 
where the eruption of tubetole proper is less observ¬ 
able or is even absent—ag. glandular and some 
varieties of pulmonary and intestinal tuberculosis, 
in all of which, however, the Infective agent le the 
same. Even when tuberculosis Is general certain 
organs or tissues aro selected for special deposit— 
c.g. the lung and serous surfaces (pleura, peri¬ 
toneum, merdngesb Various names are iu use, 
according to the organ or structure which 1 b 
affected, td differentiate tho condition from that of 
simple or obhor specific inflammation of the given 
part. Tims, wq speak of tuboroular meningitis, 
ttiljorculav peritonitis, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
ronal tuberculosis, &o. But tuWclo may be 
found in almost every part—e.g. lung, larynx, 
intestine, liver, sploen, kidney, bladder, testicle, 
brain, choroid coat of oye, lxmo, akin, blood-veasol, 
&c. When localised, tho lung is tho favourite 
scat. Most cases of general tuberculosis ore trace¬ 
able to an earlier local focus. Til us, general tuber¬ 
culosis sometimes follows rndo Interference with 
localised disease, through tho consequent absorp¬ 
tion of tho tuborcle bacillus into tho mood-stream* 
This general or miliary tuberculosis is an acute 
inflammatory condition with symptoms indicative 
of severe involvement of tho system—e.g. rapid 
wasting and grave prostration, Tho course of th$ 
disease may resomblo to a remarkable degree that 
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perianth, with six-parted limit, stamens insertedin 
the tiiho of the corolla, a superior capsule, mid flat 
seeds. The Common Tuberose (P. tuberosa) lias 
rounded bulbous roots; a cylindrical, upright, 
uni)ranched stem, 3 or 4 feet high; both root-leaves 
Aiul stem-leaves sword ‘Shaped, and very acute; 
flowers spiked and somewhat aggregated, large, 
pure white, the tube a little in-curved. The plant 
grows well in the south of Europe, bat only bears 
the open air in more northern 

i climates during summer. The 
roots are a considerable articlo 
of export from the south to the 
north of Europe. Tlio plant is 
in high estacm for the beauty 
nnd fragrance of Its flowers, the 
odour of which is luoafc power¬ 
ful after Sunweb, and lias been 
known to cause Jicadncho and 
asphyxia in a room. The fading 
flowers emit, in certain abates 
of the atmosphero, an electric 
light and sparks. ,Tlia flowers 
yield an essential oil, which Is 
used by perfumers. The nature 
country of the tuberose is 
Mexico. The tuboroso lias been 
" known iu Europe for about 
throe centuries. There are 
double and single flowered 
forms in cultivation, the former 
being the more highly esteemed, 
They are very extensively grown 
by British and American florists, 
Double Tuboroso who. by planting the roots sue- 
(Pdlanthus tub* oesslonalfy, manage to keep up 
Ktffl)•’ a supply of flowors at all soa-som. 

Of the double*flowered form 
there are sovoral varieties, known iu commerce as 
the Doable African, the Double American, the 
Double Italian, anil the Pearl. The last named, 
being less in fibntaro than the obliors, ia preferred. 

Tubes* See Pipes. 

Ttlblnffcn, an important town of Wllrtomborg, 
20 miles SW. of Stuttgart (36 by rail), is situated 
on a ridge between the Neckar and the Ainmor, in 
a beautiful anil fertile district. Tubingen is an 
old place, irregularly built, with steep and narrow 
streets in the main; but the suburbs, especially 
round about the now university anil the railway 
station, have wide and spacious streets, Book- 
printing, bookselling, making of chemicals ami 
surgical and physical instruments, milling, dyeing, 
and trading in field-produce, wluo, hops, and fruits 
form tho principal sources of employment, besides 
education. Tubingen luis three Protestant churches 
(one, tboSfciftakirolie, dating from 1400-83, and con¬ 
taining the graves of twelve princes of AVllrtonibcrg) 
and one Cathollo church, its university, founded 
in 14-77 by Ebovhanl im Bait, afterwards first Duke 
of Wirteinborg, soon became a distinguished seat 
of learning, onjoyed for a time tho presence of 
Itcuolilin and Melanolithon, and continued to 
flourish long after the Reformation had firmly 
established itself. The Thirty Years' "War, how¬ 
ever, fatally oheckctl its prosperity; and it was 
not till the early part of the iDfch century that it 
began to reacquire a reputation. Uniter Bnnr 
(n.V.) it became celebrated as headquarters of the 
hlstorico•philosophical theology known ns tho 
• Tubingen School,’ which has profoundly influenced 
the study of church history, Its medical faculty Is 
of late distinguished. The nniversifcy has nearly 
100 professors and teachers, a library of 200,000 
volumes (located in Duke Ulrioli'a Schloss, on the 


lull above tho town, dating front 1535), and 
is attended by about 1300 students. Connected 
with it are an anatomical and physical institute, a 
botanical garden, a chemical laboratory, &o. Thera 
is a Protestant seminary and a Catholic one, in 
which university lectures aro given and theological 
students reside. Ubland long lived hero. Pop. 
with garrison (1880) 11,708; (1885) 12,251, of 
whom 1750 wore Catholics. 

Tiitfcnlioc* or Indian Buka d (Pachynitt Cocos) t 
an underground fungus growing os a snprnphyto on 
tho roots of the trees in Bio southern United States. 

1 It is edible, but tastolcss. 

Tucker, Aiiuaiiam, was bom in London, flop, 
tembor 2, 1705, studied at Morton College, Oxford, 
and entorod the lunar Temple, but being rich ami 
unambitious Bottled down to tho quiet domes tie 
happiness of the country gontlemairs life, on tho 
estate of Botch worth near Dorking, which lie 
bought In 17^7. Ho died November 20, 1774. 
All his life long a student of ethical questions, I 10 
began about 1750 the preparation of his great 
work, The Light of Nature Pursued (1708-78). 
Of Its so von volumes only three wore published in 
his lifetime, under the name of 'Edward Search, 
Esq. 1 Not a regular systematic treatise, but a 
series of disquisitions on metaphysics, theology, 
morals, it shows originality, ingenuity of ilhistra* 
tion. anil solidity of understanding. The standard 
edition is that edited, with a life, by tlio author’s 
grandson, fllr Henry Mildmay (1805). 

Tucson. capital of Pima county, Arizona, on 
tho Santa Cruz River, 078 miles by rail BE. of flan 
Francisco, with some trade in wool, hides, stock, 
and gold-dust. Founded by tho Jesuits in 15(10, it 
was the capital of Arizona from 1807 to 1877. Pop. 
(1880 ) 7007; (1800)5150. 

Tiicilllinn't a north-central provlnco of tho 


west the country rises to tlio picturesque Sierra do 
Acnnqnija. Stock-raising is an important in¬ 
dustry.—Tho capital, Tuounian, on tlio Rio flil, 
3 miles from the mountains aud 723 mil os by rail 
N1V, of Buenos Ayres, contains some handsome 
public nnd private buildings, a normal school, and 
several saw and flour mills ami breweries. In tho 
neighbourhood are arango-groves, sugar-planta¬ 
tions, and distilleries. Tucnninn was founded in 
1504; and here in 1812 Bclgrano defeated tlio 
Spanish forces, nnd in 1810 a congress of deputies 
from tho various provinces proclaimed tho inde¬ 
pendence of tho La Plata states. Pop, 20,000. 

TudeTn, a city in the Spanish provinco of 
Navarre, 011 the left bank of the Ebro, which Is 
hero crossed by a bridge of sevontecu arches, 40 
miles by rail NW. of Saragossa. Ttidela is tho 
scat of a bishop, lias a Ronmncsquo‘cathedral, and 
manufactures of woollens, silk, soap, earth on ware. 
Pop. (1887 ) 9220. It was tho birth pi ace of tho 
great traveller, Benjamin of Tudela (q.v.)« 

Tudor, tho Buvnamo of a family of WoIhU 
extraction which occupied tlio throne of England 
from 1485 to 1003. Iu tho Welsh language Tudor 
is tho equivalent of Theodora. Owou Tudor, tho 
first of the race known in history, claiinod descent 
from Cadwallador, amt seems to havo boon godson 
of Owon Glendower, Ho fought at Aghicauib, 
became squire to Honry V. and Henry VT. His 
dancing at some court pagoant is said to have first 
ingratiated him with Catharine of Valois, widow 
of Honry V., who appointed him to tho ofllco of 
Clork or the Household, and before long entered 
into either an illicit connection or a private 
marriage with him. The indignation of the publle 
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tmisLic. Tho tuberolo bacillus has been found in the 
tissues affected by lupus, ami general tuberculosis 
has occasionally followed surgioal interference. 

Heredity and X'redisposition. —Id many cases of 
tuborculosls tliore has existed admittedly a pre¬ 
disposition. It is difficult to dofino the niUiiro and 
limits of such predisposition. But we may justly 
reduce the application of hereditary influence, as 
tho phrase was formerly employed. Wo liavo to 
deal probably with tho transmission of tissues 
which are somehow less resistant to the invasion 
of tho spooial micro-organism. Parents weakened 
by various causes are likely to produce a progeny 
with such reduced power of resistance. It is 
recognised that tissues which resist strongly one 
variety of attack yield readily to another. Some 
families are specially liable to one or more of the 
infeotive processes, while resisting others, The 
same may bo predicated of races of mon and of 
animals, The influonoo of heredity may mean¬ 
while bo hold to be manifested in the transmission 
to the offspring of tissues which possess a large 
susceptibility to. or at least a diminished power of 
resisting, the tubercle lmcillus. 

Products of Tuborcular Grourth *—It has been 
long recognised tliat the growth of mloro-orgnnisnm 
is associated with chomioal alteration of the medium 
in which they develop. This explains the various 
fermentations, some of which aro of muoh economic 
value. The artificial cultivation of special organ¬ 
isms has rondorod knowledge of those processes and 
tholr products more exact. It lias been rocontly 
proven that, in some instances, suoh products oxart 
a projudloiai iniiuouce on the growing organism 
Itself. When they 01*0 separate a and mixed with 
cnltlvation media, the dovolupmont af the par¬ 
ticular orgaulsm has boon found to bo retarded 
or provonted. This is illustrated by the group of 
so-called Toxalbnmins. A few yours ago it was 
shown that tubercular expectoration contained a 
substance or subBtanooBof eminently toxic oliavaotor. 
Similar ox tracts were obtained from pure cultiva¬ 
tions of tho tubercle bacillus, Relatively Binall 
doses of these wove fonml to produce carious or 
ovon lethal results in animals. More than ono 
attempt was niado to utilise those,products in 
relation to tho treatment of tuberculosis. In 1800 
Koch announced that he had discovered a remedy 
of large oflicaoy iu many tuboraular conditions. In 
a later communication ho detailed tho nature of 
the agent—a forty to fifty por cent, glycerine solu¬ 
tion of a pare cultivation of the tuherole bacillus. 
In this fluid there is present everything from the 
cultivation that is soluble in glycorino, including 
extractives, colouring matters, salts, &o* The 
apparently active part of the oxtraot is insoluble 
in absolute aloohof, and can bo thus separated in 
less impure form. Koch believes that tho agent is 
a derivative from protolds, to which it is probably 
closely alllod. But Inasmuch as it withstands high 
temperatures and is easily dlalysahlo, it seems 
likely that it does not lralong 1 to the group of Tox* 
albumins. To the fluid the name Tuboroulin, or 
Tuborculimun Koehii, 1ms heon given. Bub from 
its character and mode of produotion it cannot be 
admitted that the fluid is'of absolutely fixed con¬ 
stitution or strength. The introduction of a 
minimal amount of tuberculin into the subcutane¬ 
ous tissues of the lioalthy subject is followed by 
no consniouous phenomena. The dose requires to 
l>e considerable (0*26 0 , 0 .) to induce pronounced 

a loniB, and those pass away comparatively 
y, Ifi tho subject of tubercular disoase, how¬ 
ever, injection of a fractional amount of tho fluid 
lnduaes marked ohanges, botli gen oral and local. 
The general symptoms inelndo rigor, fever, pain in 
tho limbs, languor* vomiting, ana cough \ tho heal 
reaction, occurring at the seat of tubercular disease, 


and not at the point of Injection, which is chosen 
indifferently, is best studied in superficial tuber¬ 
culosis, especially lupus. In a few hours the parts 
become swollen and red ; later, exudation appears 
on the fiiirfaco, which dries ana farms crusts. In 
typical eases tho healing process goes on below 
those. A similar effect is produced, presumably, 
at tuberculin 1 fooi, which lie mom deeply. Honoe 
Koch was led to predicate both a therapeutic and 
a diagnostic value. Doubts havo been ax pressed 
as to the extent of tho former, It ban boon found 
that many eases of tuborcular disease havo not im¬ 
proved much under its use. Attention lias been 
drawn to the fact that there is a risk of a wider 
diffusion of the tubercular disease through its use. 
On the other hand, it must be Acknowledged that 
a number of coses treated with tuberculin have 
Btood the test of timo, and remained cured after 
many months. It is further certain that the risks 
which accompany its use in qualified bands have 
been disproportionately magnified. From the 
diagnostic point of view, it will be admitted that 
its value is lessoned by the occasional occurrence 
of a reaction in subjects in whoso case them is no 
suspicion of tuborculosfsi Blit these instances are 
relatively uncommon. 

A review of the experimental and clinical 
evidence whloli has boon adduced leads to the 
conalunion that in the discovery and application 
of tuberculin a groat advance lias been made, 
and that for the lirat time solid ground has been 
touched in the treatment of tuljerciilnl' disease, in 
the elaboration of an agent, related to the peccant 
organism, whloli has the powor of disturbing tho 
conditions of Its growth (Koch), if not of hilling the 
organism more directly. Tliore Is reason to expect 
that tho agent will bo further rofined and its applica¬ 
tion iniulo more sure and safe through the removal 
of nou-ttrcontlal and noxious ingredients. 

Tuberculosis in Animals .—Tuberculosis is of 
frequent oconrronco among the lower auimals. It 
is especially common In oows and, speaking gener¬ 
ally, in stalled animals. ■ Porlsuohfc/ regarding 
which there has been muoh discussion, has been 

E roved identical with tuberculosis. Tho samo 
noillne is present In the hovino and human 
disease. There is reason to believe that tho con¬ 
ditions of life, In tho case of cows, render success¬ 
ful inooulation more likely, while there is the 
additional lisk of contagion in the presence of an 
alioady affected animal. Domestic fowls suffer 
from the disease similarly, as also oaged rabbits 
and guinea pigs. The Iattor animals tako the 
disease readily by artificial inocnlation. It would 
appear, on the other hand, that dogs, goats, and 
other animals of more active habits, are less liable 
to lufeotlon. This fact has suggested the treat¬ 
ment of the condition in man by the transfusion 
of the serum of such animals. This has been 
attempted by several physicians with apparently 
fair results. The rationale of the process is, how¬ 
ever, doubtful (see Giiirti Theory), When occur¬ 
ring in tho lower animals tho disease may be 
distributed generally, or restricted to special organs 
—for example, the lung or mamma, The milk of 
tuborcular animals, especially those whose \iddors 
are Infected, has been found to oontain thfc tubercle 
bacillus. Tho lesions produced liy the baoillus are 
essentially tho same as those which occur in tho 
lmmau subject, 

Of tho brnnonso literature, referonoe may bo made to 
Xlobs, in voLxk. of tho Ilcal^ncpcloMdte der Qesammten 
He ilk unde (2d odj ; Hamilton's Pathology, vol. i, \ Fagno 
and Pro-Smith's Principles and Practice of Medicine. On 
apodal departments, see works bearing on this subject by 
Lnenneo 1834), Villwnln (1808). Virchow (1803-05), 
Colmlidm (1870), K 00 U (1882-00). Bollinger (1888), 
Bang (1885b WoodtieSd, Heron (1800), and the writer ox 
this article (1800). 
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throughout winter and spring. The purely florists' 
varieties, which gave rise to tho tulip mania, are 
not suited far tlifi purpose ; they Aro nowhere uow 
cultivated wore zealously than In England, by a 
limited band of connoisseurein the homo counties 
and in Lancashire. The tulip 1 b prized merely for 
the eiia and beauty of its flowom, its bluoII being 
rather unpleasant. Great attention fa paid to tlm 
cultivation of tulips, not only in the gardens of the 
wealthy, lmt often in tlioso of the humidor inhabit- 
of wnftW towns und viU^g^, iv\ which bewittfol 
beds of tulips moy often ho seen. Tulips Ruocead 
best in a light, dry, and Bomewhat sandy noil. 
Bnlbs are nlunted in the end of Ootobor, or uegin- 
ni»g of Kovembor, and the flowers are produced 
early in summer, beds of choice tulips are pro¬ 
tected la spring by hoo])s and mats; and In tlio 
flowering season an awning of thin canvas is spread 
over thorn, which greatly prolongs the duration of 
their beauty, as they nr* soon spoiled by exposure 
to strong sunshine. Tulips are projingntcd by off¬ 
set bulbs, and new varieties are rawed from seed. 
Another speoies of tulip cultivated in guidons 10 
the Sweet-scented Tulip, or Vail Thai Tulip [J\ 
Mfflvrimh which hail yellow or red flowers, I 
inferior to those of the common garden tulip in 1 
beauty, but prized for tlioir fragrance, ana for 
appearing more early in the season. It is often 
cultivated in nets in windows, It is a native of 
the south of -Europe. The Wild. Tulip ( T i gijl* I 
rcstrfo), a nativg of many parts of Europe and 
Asia, ia admitted into the British flora, but 3s a , 
very doubtful native of Britain, lb ia common In 
the woods and vineyards of Germany and the south I 
of Europe. It lias a Blender atom, narrow lanceo- 
late leaves, and a somewhat drooping, fragrant, 
yellow flower. It develops offset bulbs at the onu 
of fibres thrown out from tho root, at aotuo dlnt&noo 
frosi the nnront plant, Us bulbs are eaten in 
Siberia, although nlttornosa and acridity charaotOJ 1 ' 
iso all the bulbs of this genus. 

Tulip Tree [Uriodendron tnlipiftm), a Ijqah- 
tiful tree of the natural order Aingjjolinccio, a 
native of the United 

t States, having a stem 
sometimes 100 to HO 
foot high and 3 feet 
thick, with & grayish- 
r brawn cracked bttrk a 
r and many gnavlod and 
easily broken branches, 
r The leaves are round¬ 
ish, ovate, and tlwoe- 
lobed, the middle lobe 
obliquely truncated. 
TI 10 flowers arc soli¬ 
tary at tl\o oxtvomitics 
of the bran ohletsj they 
Tooemhlo tnlifm in »*ko 
ami appearance. Tlio 
hark nos a bitter, 

- , s _ aromatia taste, and, 

4 r , . *wHp3*w» like that of all tho 

[Liriodentlivn Mipifera ). Afagnolfnccm> coutains 
.a bitter principle, 
called Lmodendnut which bos been used as a sub¬ 
stitute fov quinine i» fevers. The tulip fcj-eo 
is one of wio most beautiful email ion to 0 f plcasurc- 
CTOimdfl wherever it grows, and flow* well— 
m Britain, however, only in tho southern parts. 

It does not flower freely till tho true Is from 
twenty to thirty years of age. It is now plonfcf- 
ful Id many parts of the south of Europe. In 
Bonie parts of the basin of the MlsflUsinpi it forms 
considerable tracts of tlm forest. The heart,wood 
Js yollmv, tho MiiBod white. The timber h 
cart y wrought, takes a good polish, and Is much 1 
used for many purposes. 1 
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Tullnidorc, the oliiof town of King's County, 
Ii-oland, is situated on tho Grand Canal, 50 in lies 
*WBW. of Dublin by roil, and is a woU-built agrl* 
cultural town with some local trade. Pop. 6093. 

Tnllo, capital of tho Trench dopt. of Covvhzo , 
at the confluence of the Solano and tbo Corr&ze, 01 
Taliya by \ail ENE. of Bovlgueux, Its 12t»U.eoutury 
cathedral was parti)' demolished in 1703; the 
principal industry now is tho manufacture of email' 
anus. Pop. (18f2) H,B48 ; (1801) 15,384. 

rmmoil from tVfa xAfttro, w >w> bvauer Ywula 
hei«. It to a kind of thin silk network fabric of a 
very open striioturo, used far tlio trimmings of 
ladies' dresses, and also for caps and veils. Of 
I laic yearn other light fabrics, oapoohlly Bilks of a 
| di/forent make, Intro largely taken Its place for 
parts of dresses, 

Tulloch, Joutf, an eminent Scottish dlvlno, 
wnfl ham at Bridge of Earn, in Perthshire, June 
1, 1823, studied at St Andrews and Edinburgh, and 
wn9 licensed to preach in 1844. Noxt year ho 
accepted the charge o( St Pawl’s at Dundee, in 
1840 woe preecntod to Kettles in Porfmsliiro, and 
was appointed in 1864 principal and priinaritiA 
proroflfior of Divinity in St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. Appoints in 1859 one ol the Queen's 
ebapfams, he bocanio senior priuel]ial at St Andrews 
In I860, deputy-cloi'k of tlio General Assembly in 
lfifli, Clerk in 1875, and Modurntov In 187B, and 
died at Torquay, February 13, 1880. prom an 
early ago he contributed to the magazines--A r or/A 
British Roview* British ftitarter/it. and lutnr 


.. ny- ..W >UI qwiuv V*tl«U UlllkWt UU3 IH^l, 

book wna the second Burnett prize essay on Thciwi 
(1855), and this was followed by Leaders the 
Reformation (I860), English Protestants and 
their Leaders (ltifll), Beginning Lifr (addressed to 
young men, 1802), Tho Christ qf tho GospcJs and 
of jlforfeni Co’ifioi«jir-nn answer to Renan (1804), 

Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
the boventemth Gjnlitry— altogether an adimrablo 
work, disoiiSBing with equal flympafcliy and insight 
tho Falkkud group and the ClirlBtlnn Platontots 
Eactji of Religion and Life (sovnums. 
1870), lewd in Black wood's 1 Foroign Clusslcs' 
(1870), The Christian Boaiiina of 8in~ 1J«> CronU 
Lectures at Edinburgh (1877), Modern Theories in 
Philosophy and Rclwion (1884), and il lomments of 
Religious Ihoughl in Britain during the Nine- 
UfM Century (1885). Tnlloch was a foarie*n 
Liberal alike in politics and tlusnlogy, Hfo 0011 - 
oepbion of an Established Church hivolvcil tho 
idea °r a comprehensiveness and tolerance unusual 
1° Froabytorian bhooiogy, aud ho lal^ourod thmugh- 
out JJfe to lay down tho Buro fotindations on which 
a rational yut revoront Christianity might bo firmly 
built, which should ho distinguisheil hv Ito imvatvf. 
ness and spill tunl ol ovation rather 1 than by tho 
rigidity of its definitionp. The etrongtii and 
| onr 11 Q 8 tnc«s of Ms own vollglous oonviotloiw, hU 
j arge-lioartad toiuovoloncc, catholic Bymptwthy ami 
I broad culture, iris noble presonoo nnd impress] vo 
oratory made lum conspionous among men, wUothor 
on the floor of the Aflscmhly, on the platform, or in 
the pulpit. See Memoir by Mrs Oliphanb (1888). 

T«niWc-wccd, or ItotUNQ^rKKn, a namo 
given to several plants mIioro globular Dowering 
aoaafl arc detaclicd ui cuiUuun, anil rolled alKiut, 
scattering their seed. Suoh are various species of 
AniAmntiiB, Pnniulea, Corispommin (Bng-soed), 
and Cyololoma (AYinged Pigweed). B 

Tnmmolt Sco Baknocii. 

TUiUOlu* (Lat>. tumor t *a swelling') to Hj© 
ferni applied In medicine to new formations chavac* 
tomed con avail v hv their * independent growth and 
almost independent life, bo little do they appear to 
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at this stop obliged the queen to tako refuge in a 
convent at BonnondBev, wliere she died (1437); and 
Tudor was sent to Nowgate, but succeeded iu 
escaping, and in obtaining two audiences of the 
young Icing, Henry VI., who afforded him protec¬ 
tion and conferred on him the lieutenancy of 
Denbigh. Ho fought) for tho Lancastrians in the 
Wars of the Rosea, woe taken prisoner at Mor¬ 
timer's Cross, and beheaded. Two sons had been 
born to him by the qiioon. On the older, Edmond, 
the king bestowed the earldom of Richmond, and 
on the younger, Jasper, the earldom of Pembroke, 
The Earl of Richmond married Margaret, daughter 
ancl heiress of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, 
whoso father was an illegitimate eon of John or 
Gaunt; and Ills son ascended tho throno of England 
ns Henry VII, (q.v.), See also the articles on 
Hknjiy VIII, ( MARY , Elizabeth, Edward VI. 

Tudor Style* in Architecture, a rather in¬ 
definite torni applied to the Late Perpendicular 
(q.v.), and tho transition from that to Eli sabot hail 
(q.v.). See also Fan-tracery, 

Tuesday* the third day of the week, in no 
called from TtwGsdwg, tho day of Tiw, thq Anglo- 
Saxon name for the god of war (sec Tyq). 

Tuff, or Volcanic Tuff, in Geology, the name 
given to tho comminuted rock-debris ejected from 
a volcanic orifice. Tho term is usually restricted 
to the finer kinds of volcanic detritus, or to frag¬ 
mental igneous rocks in which such fino-gminod 
matorials predominate. Thus some tuff* may bo 
described ns mosses of finely comminuted dobris 
through which are scattered, moro or loss abund¬ 
antly, laplUl and angular or snbangulnr blocks of 
volcanio or other rocks. Othor tuiis may consist 
wholly of very fine-grained materials or of the 
most impalpable volcanic dust. Most) tuffs, 
whether deposited on a land-surface or accumu¬ 
lated under water, are stratified, Subaqueous 
tnffo shade off gradually into ordinary aqueous 
rooks. Thus wo have tiffiiceous sandstones ami 
Udfaeeoua shales > nuulo up of mixtures of volcanic 
detritus and the ordinary products of aqueous 
erosion * and many of those rocks are fossiliferons. 
SnbaBrial tuffs, likewise, not infrequently contain 
relioB of latul plants ami animals. Many varieties 
of tuff are known by special names. Thus trachyte* 
tufa basalt-tuffs^ &c. am rocks composed essen¬ 
tially of the dobris of trachyte, or of basalt , &o. 
j V\imice4nf consists mainly of pumiceouB materials 
—Trass bolng tho name gflvon to a variety of 
pumice-tuff mot with in the Eifol. Paperino Is an 
earthy granular tuff, containing abundant/ crystals 
of various volcanio minerals, which Is well de¬ 
veloped in tho Alban Hills nonr Romo. Palaa* 
onitc-taff U a fine-grained tuff, conatating chiefly 
of minute fragments of voloanlo glass, and granules 
and crystal8 of volcanio minerals. Formerly tho 
term tufa was used as synonymous with tuff. It 
is now, howovor,*restriotcd to a roek of chemical 
origin (see Calcareous Tufa), wliilo, to prevent 
confusion, U{ff Is seldom used without the quali¬ 
fying adjootivo volcanic. 

TilffeitiUnuidf 1 leagueof virtue'), a Prussian 
patriotio union founded at KUnigsberg in 1808, 
ostensibly for the promotion of educational, social, 
and other informs, but actually cherishing schemes 
for throwing off tho French yoke. Regarded with 
some suspicion by the Prussian authorities, tho 
asHOciation (which lmd some400 members, but did 
not include the national loaders such os Stein or 
Soharnhorst) was dissolved under pressure from 
Napoleon in 1800, 

Tiillcrlcfi* Palace of the, built on the site 
of an ancient pleasure-house called tho Ildlel dcs 
Tut lories, on account of its being built in a locality 
outside tho city whore thoro were several tile-works 


[tuilcries), Francis I. bought this property from 
tho Sleur de Villeroy, as a present to his mother, 
the Duchess of AngoitlOme. It was afterwards 
chosen by Catharine do 1 Medici as tho Bite of a 
new palace instead of that of Ton niellos, and the 
building was begun in 1504. Tim palnco was 
burned by the Commune in 1871, and all that 
remained, Bavo two wings leading to tho louvre, 
finally removed in 1883.- Gordons now occupy 
most of the site. Boo Paris, Vol. VII. p. 704. 1 

Tube, William. Sob Insanity. 

Tnln, an ancient and important manufacturing 
town of central Russia, capital of a government on 
tho Upa, an affluent of tiio Oka, 110 miles S. of 
Moscow by rail. Its churches, its arsenal, museum, 
and government offices, and tho ancient iCreml are 
the principal buildings. The principal indnstrica 
are In iron and stool goods, especially the firearms 
of tho girnfc imperial gun-factory or private work¬ 
shops. The Russian army is largoly supplied with 
muskets and small-arms from the works of this 
town. Cutlery, locks, samovars or tea-urns, mathe¬ 
matical instruments, harmoniums, and lulls are 
also made in great perfection; tho Niello-work 
(q.v.) of Tula is fan ion s; and dyeing, tallow-melt¬ 
ing, and the making of soan, candles, sealing-wax, 
&o. occupy many of the 04,047 inhabitants. 

Tulcllfin Bishops* a term of contempt given 
to the titular bishops in Scotland, who in 1572 
nmroed to hold ollico, letting all tho revenues of 
their charge, except a nmorablo pittance, be 
absorbed by the nobles* as lay patrons. * Tulohan 1 
was a calf's skin stuffed with straw, used to induce 
a cow to give her milk freely. 

Tllltlla (Roum, Tulcca ), a Roumanian unit 
In the Dobrudja, just whore the Danube divides 
into Its three main branches. Fop. 21,820. 

Tulip ( TuUpa}' a genus of plants of the natural 
order Lfiiaceie, having an inferior bell-shaped peri* 
anth, of six distinct segments, withont nectaries, 
a sessile tlirco-lobcd stigma, a threo-comored cap¬ 
sule, and flat seeds. The bulb Is fleshy and 
covered with a brown skin. Between forty and 
fifty species are known, mostly natives of tho 
warmer parte of Asia. Tho name tulip is derived 
through tho French and Italian from tho Turkish 
tulbend, Persian dulband, originally a Hindustani 
word, 1 a turban.' Tho most famous of all florists’ 
flowers 1 b the Garden Tulip (T. gosveriunu), whiah 
Is from 18 inches to 2 foet high, with a smooth 
stem, bearing one eveot, large flower; the leaves 
ovato-innceofato, glaucous, and smooth. The tulip 
is a native of tho Lovant; it was brought from 
Constantinople to Augsburg by Conrad Gesnor 
in 1559, and rapidly spread throughout all parts 
of Europe. The varieties In cultivation avo 
innumerable. The tnlip mania of the 17th cen¬ 
tury in Holland was the most remarkable of 
Its kind that lias ever occurred in horticul¬ 
tural or perhaps any other kind of commerce. 
Llmlley and Moore sayi • Their (tulips') price rose 
above that pf the moat precious metals. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose that the high prices 
paid for bn lbs— amounting in somo Instances to 
2600 mid oven 4000 ilorius—roprosonted the eatU 
mated value of a root, since those large sums often 
changed hands without any transfer of property. 
Bulba were bought and sold without even being 
seen—without oven being iu existonco. In fact, 
they were tho subject of a speculation nob unlike 
that of railway scrip in this country at no very 
distant date.' The tulip is still moat sedulously 
cultivated hi Holland, especially at Haarlem, 
whence bulbs are largely exported; but attention 1 b 
almost exclusively devoted to the cheaper varieties, 
which are used in hundreds or thousande for the 
purposes of decoration in gardens and rooms 
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oliortf sleeves covering tho tipper jwu'b of tho firm, 
Over tills loose outside draperies in various forms 
wore worni as tlie Greek fwllitnn and the Homan , 
toga. The women’s tunics (Lat. sioht) were 
usually longer ami looser than those of men, and 
were fastened under the bosom instead of round 
tlie loin*. 

Tunlcatfti or Uhociiordata, a class of remark- 
able animals many of which are popularly known 
as AscUliaus (q.v.) or soa-squirts. As Is explained 
in tlie article on Ascidhms, tho Tnulcates are now 
regarded as occupying a lowly place among verte¬ 
brate or chnvdate animals. This is proved by the 
characteristics of the larval forms, ana ftlBoby throe 
or four genora—o.g. Appondlcularia (q.v.)—wliieh 
retain throughout life the vertebrate cliaraoteristles 
which tlio great majority lose in tho degeneracy 
of their adult life. The class includes three orders 
—(1) Larvnccn, of which Appendical aria is typej 
(2) Ascidmcea, or Aseidians; and (3) Thallaoca, 
iree-swinmiing forms — Bnlywi (q.v.) ami Doliolum. 

Pee W. A. Herdinan, 'Tumcatn,' CkalUnycr Eeporta, 
vh 1882 ] xiv. 1880 , &o, 

Tuullifg'fovlc^ a contrivance for regal a ting the 
pitch of the voice or of a musical instrument. It 
consists of two prongs of steel springing from a 
handle, ami so adjusted as to produce a fixed note 
when struck. It is usually tuned in C in Britain 
and in A in Germany, but there is great diversity 
ns to what should be tlie pitch of C (see Pitch), 
There are forks which are capable of adjustment to 
different standards of pitch by means of a movable 
brass slider fitted with a screw, Tuning-forks are 
much used in experiments on Sound (q.v.)< 

Tunis, a Frenoh protectorate of North Africa, 
hounded on the N. and E. by tho Mediterranean 
Sea, on the W, by Algeria, on the S. by tho Sahara, 
and <ra the SE. by Tripoli. It has an even of 45,000 
sq. m., and a coast-1 hie of 550 miles. Tho popula¬ 
tion, mostly Bedouin Amlw and Kabyles, is 
estimated at 1,500,000, including 10,000 Froncli 
troops. Numeraire bays and arms of tho sea 
indent the coast, ami branches and spurs of 
the Atlas range penetrate the interior, The 
country, indeed, 1 b mostly high ground, a larcp 
promotion of its Burfaco being occupied by hills 
anu, tow a itl s the south, by desert steppes, seldom 
visited by rain. In the east the land is low and 
sandy, None of tho rivers are navigable, most 
of them disappearing in the sand before reaching 
the coast There la but one considerable lakes it 
Has towards the novth. Tlie soil is largely fertile, 
producing fine grain-crops, Fruit-culturo is exten¬ 
sively engaged in, nncl oranges, dates, figs, olives, 
orapoe, pomegranates, awl almonds are raised. 
The pnstnroge is good ami abundant, except 
in the height of tho dry season, supporting 
numerous nocks of cattle and shooi*. TiinS 
is rich in all ininorals except gold. In late 

} rears quarries of fine and very beautiful marble 
lave been discovered and worked, tho character 
of the stone ami tho traces of ancient workings 
making it probable that from this district came 
the precious ' Numidian marbles 1 of the Homans. 
Towards tho west lava and other volcanic rocks aro 
presented, 

The rainy Hoason lasts from October till March, 
when the precipitation is plentiful over tho 
whole country, with the exception of the desorb 
steppes, mi previously noticed. The annual rain¬ 
fall varies from 10 to 50 inches, The hoariest rains 
occur in December ami January, accompanied by 
north and north-wosfc winds. Snow fans on the 
higher altitudes, and the greater inountain-peaks 
are always eriow-olftd. Showers are few during tho 
great heat, and clew Is unknown except near the 
sea, and even there it • disappears at or a little 


The trade of Tunis is gradually Increasing, but 
tho value of tho imports (about £1,240,000 per 
annum) is still nearly £50,000 per annum above 
that of the exports. Three-quarters of the car¬ 
goes arc carried in Froncli bottoms, Italy ranking 
second and Great Britain think Commerce is car- 


received from each—viz. France, Algeria, Malta, 
Italy, Iluseia, Austria, and Groat Britain. The 
exports aro sent principally to Italy, Franco, 
Algeria, Groat Britain, Malta* and Austria. Tho 
articles ehloily imported aro cottons and loxtilo 
goods, fiour, ccrealB, colonial wares, and wines. 
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alfa. barley, fruits, wool and woollen goods (in¬ 
cluding checktas, or caps of red wool), sponges, 
ami tunny-fish (In tins and salted). There aro 200 
mites of rail ways, with over 2000 miles of tide- 
grapJis. Tho piastro, with an average value of 
about sixpence, is tho standard of monetary value \ 
but French and Italian gold and silver coins circu¬ 
late freely. 

For the early history, seo Cartiiaok. Whan 
European powers first began ta recognise tho 
utility, if not necessity, of occupying foreign 
shores with the view of commanding freedom in 
the transport of troops and merchandise, Tunis, 
from the facilities which its numerous bays and 
ports gave to movements in the Mediterranean, 
scums to have particularly engaged tho attention 
of France, and in 1270 Louis IX. invaded tho 
comUty, being Agisted by the king of Navarro. 
Although hia landing was unopposed, the troops 
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falling early victims to disease* Notwithstanding 
the invaders managed to bring their enterprise to 
a successful issue. In 1675 tiinan Pasha brought 




of the Turkish troops and the commander of the 
Janizaries. But in a few years a military mutiny 
overturned matters, and a doy, with limited author¬ 
ity, was raised to power, the chief executive func¬ 
tions being retained by the council, a boy being 
put at the head of the revenue and taxation de¬ 
partments. By slow degrees this officer so extended 
his influence and authority that at last Murad. Boy 
succeeded in raising himself to tho horoditary sove¬ 
reignty, and his family governed Tunis for ft cen¬ 
tury, enlarging thefr borders by conquests on land 
and greatly increasing their own and the country’s 
opulence by piracy, directed against the Christum 
powers, by sea. In the ltftli century, after a 
series of voverses, Tunis became tributary to Al¬ 
geria ; but in the beginning of the 10th century tlie 
country, under Haimula Pnsha* became again virtu¬ 
ally independent. Under its later sovereigns, gen¬ 
erally mon of an enlightened and wisely-reforming 
spirit, Tunis modo great progress. In 1881 France 
invaded Tunis, under pretext of chastising tlie 
lCraumir tribes which lmd been making inoursions 
into Algeria; this invasion rosulted in tho signing 
ot a treaty placing tho country pmoLiotiUy undor 
French protection, under which it has made satis¬ 
factory progress. This occupation Ih the moat im¬ 
portant Lo Franco of any that she has undertaken 
m late years, as it gives her to a large extent tho 
command of the Mediterranean anil important coast¬ 
line, the use of many and secure harbours, and 
makes her tho mistress of North Africa, besides, to 
a certain degree, lessening tho strategic importance 
of Gibraltar uud Malta. 
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appearance of gigantic mackerel. Ihere are 
several genera and species. The Common Tunny 
(Thynnua vulffans of Cuvier, Oi'cynw thy hints of 
tiUnthor) is the ihynntts of the Ancients. It la a 
laigo fish, reaching 0 feet in length, anil 1000 Ilb. 
in weight. It occasionally occurs on the ISntish 
coasts, Lj ufc is particularly abundant in the Moditer- 
ranoAii. It lias a large mouth with email teeth ; 
two dorsal fine, tlio first elongated and reaching 
neailv to tho second, which is shorter; behind the 
second dorsal and anal aro eight or nine finleba 
Jiko those of tho mackerel, There is a keel on 



The Common Tunny ( Thynnus vulgaris), 

oooh side of tho free portion of the tail, and tho 
tail fin is crescentic. There aro small scales all 
over the hotly, but they aro largor in the anterior > 
part, where they form a well-del mod corselet. An 
air-bladder is present. The tunnies approach the I 
coasts In summer, chiefly for the purpose of spawn- | 
ing, and it is at this time that tho fishery is carried 
on. Like the mackerel, the fish are gremwloua 
and migratory, but It is untnio that tliuy oil leave 
the Mediterranean in autumn, as was formerly 
supposed. The PhccniolauB established n tunny 
fishery at a very early period on the coast of Spain, 
and the tunny appears on Phoenician lncdalB of 
Cadiz nud Car loin. Salted tunny was much 
esteemed by the Homans, and was called Salta- 
mchtum Sardiewn. The tunny Is generally cap¬ 
tured by mentis of nets arranged in a funnel-] iko 
form, the fish entering the wide month of the 
funnel, and being gradually driven to the narrow 
end, where they are killed by lances and harpoons. 
The line of nets is often more than a quarter of a 
mile long. The principal fisheries at the present 
day are at Cadiz, tho Gulf of Lyons, Cornea, Sar¬ 
dinia, Sicily, Tunis, and in the Blaok Sea. At 
Tnnis most of tho flsli are cut tip and preserved in 
olive-oil, and exported in tins j others are saltod 
and sent to Malta and Sicily, but fetoh only half 
the price of those in oik The common tunny also 
occurs on the western Bide of the Atlantic, from 
the Caribbean Sea to Newfoundland, Tho Long- 
finned Tunny [Ortimuts gmno) is distinguished by 
the great length of the pectoral fins; it lb scaled 
all over, and the corselet is ill-defined. It is nmoh 
smaller tlmn the common tunny, seldom reaching 
3 feet in length. It is caught by long and strong 
4 whiffing’ lines trailed from a boat, tho fishery 
being principally carried on In the south part of 
the Bay of Biscay. A few stragglers have boon 
caught on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, but 
its ordinary range iu from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Bonlto (q.v, • 
Tkynnas pelamys) has no scales at all on its body 
except in the corselet. Pelamys sardit has very 
fine scales on the posterior part of tho body, and 
a small corselet. A axis rochei is distinguished by 
the distance between tho two dorsal fins; its 
weight does not exceed 0 lb. A few other speeios 
of these genera occur in the Fad (to and Indian 
Oceans. 

Tuiiatnll, ft market-town of Staffordshire, 4J 
mites NNE, (and since 1885 within the parlia¬ 
mentary borough) of Newcastle-u ml er-Ly mo. It lias 


a town-hall (1884 k manufactures of enrthouware 
and iron, and neighbouring collieries. Pop. (1811) 
1077; (1851) 0000; (1801)15,730. 

Thus talL Cuthijeut, was bom at Ilnokforth 
in Yorkshire in 2474, brclhcr of tho Sir Brian 
Tnnstnll who fell at Floddou. Ho was educated 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Padua, and became in 
turn lioctor of Stanliopo, Archdeacon of Chester, 
Rue tor of Harrow-on* tho-Hill, Master of the Bolls, 
Dean of Salisbury (1510), Bishop of London (1522) 
and of Durham (1030). In 1010 he went on an 
embassy to Charles Y. at Brussels, and there 
formed a fast friendship with Erasmus. Between 
1510 ami 1530 lie was often employed on embassies 
to Prance and Germany, and in 1527 ho lmd accom¬ 
panied WolHay on ms magnificent embassy to 


took alarm at tho sweeping measures of reform 
under Edward VI., and was at length In 1552 
deprived, through the influence of Northumber¬ 
land, who coveted the wealth of the see. Tho 
accession of Mary restored tho bishop, but under 
his mild rule not a single victim died for heresy 
throughout the diocese. On Ellznlieth's accession 
he refused to take the oath of supremacy and was 
deprived, September 20, 1000. About six weeks 
after ho died at Lambeth in tho house of Arch¬ 
bishop Parkor, and was buried in tho chancel of 
Lamliobli church. Tnnstnll was a ripe scholar and 
an admirable man, but left little beyond a defence 
of tranBitbstnii biatiun and a number of Latin 
pvayera. He won uncle to the famous apostle 
Bernard Gilpin. 

Tupelo ( Nyssa), a genus of trees, natives 
chiefly of the southern parts of the United States, 
having simple alternate leaves, mostly entire, 
greenish inconspicuous flowers at the extremity of 
long stalks, tho fruit a drupe. N. villmi attains 
a height of GO to 70 feet. It Is often called Black 
Gntn Tree. JS T . t&mentom t tho Largo Tupelo, is a 
lofty and beautiful tree, remarkable for tuo extra¬ 
ordinary enlargement of tho baso of tho trunk, 
Which is sometimes 8 or 0 foot iu dinniolor, whilst 
at no great height tho dianietor diminishes to 15 
or 20 inches. Tho fruit ruBainblcs a small olive, 
and is preserved in tho same way by the Ercnch 
settlers in Amorlca. N. cantlicam or oapitatu, tho 
Ogcocheo Lime or Sonr Gum Trao, is a small tree, 
or which the fruit is very aoid, and is used like 
that of the lima. Tho wood of all the species is 
peculiarly curled in tho grcin, rendering the fibre 
very tenacious and difficult to split, and is in 
request for making navos of wheels, hatters* 
blocks, &o., but is not otherwise valuablo. 

Tuppcr, Martin Farquiiar, D.C.L., F.RS,, 

S oct and iu von tor, was bom at Mnrylubono, 17 th 
uly 1810. His father, an eminent London surgeon. 


house and under five private Intern, and at nineteen 
wont up to Christ Church, Oxford. A stammer 
hindered him from taking orders, so, after graduat¬ 
ing in 1831, ho entered Lincoln’s Inn, and iulHSo was 
called to tho bar. But a single will and marriage 
settlement was his firet ami Inst exploit in the way 
of law; he had found his vocation in a life of 
authorship. Its chief events were his election to 
tho Royal Society (1840), two visits to America 
(1851, 1870), ami a series of English and Bcotcli 
readings from his own works. Of those works, 
forty In number, one. Proverbial Philosophy (3 
series, 1838-07), brought him arid his publisher, 
Ha toll mils, a profit of 1 something like £10,000 
apioue.* His inventions wore nob such snooessos 
(safety horseshoes, glass screw-tops to bottles, 
staam-vossels with the paddles inside, &o.). A 
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Soo The Piratical State* oj Barbary (anonymous), 
Urondley's Tunis Past and Present. IJamung's Lc Portaye 
Politique de ?AJrique> Ar&ncifr Vinyl Joan en I'unisie, 
Mayct a Voyirn dam h Sud do la Tunisia Lanoeaau's 
La Tunisie, Norman's Colonial Prance, Graham anil 
^al\Wa ^urcb iii Tunfaia (witli full bibllogvftpUy, 
11187; tlio Riblioymphy continued by Asliboe in 1890), 
Silva White’s BeMopmut of Africa (1890), and Poire, 
La TunnieFranQaise (1802). 


Tunir the capitali Ib situated on a email 
lagoon (El Bahira)i near the south-weefc extremity 
of the Lake of TvmU, and about 3 mile a from the 
ruina of Carthago (q.v.). The street* are narrow, 
filthy, and nnpnvcd, but tlio bazaara are woll 
wipiuled with oriental goods, fruits, and some of 
the chief imports. The mosques am always worth 
visiting, and sovoral of them are magnificently 
decorated, os la the bey’R palace. The citadel, 
the old slave prison, contains a fine collection of 
arms and objects of antiquarian interest A 
ohauuel 81 feet broad and 1H deep has been 
(hedged in tlio lagoon from Goletta to Tunis, 
where harbour-works have been constructed. 
There aro manufactures of olotli and clothing, 
olive-oil, tapestries, leather, soap, and wax. Good 
modem barracks are occupied by tlio French troops, 
who have made their surroundings healthy and, to 
a certain extent, pleasant to the eye, but much 
remains to be done in the way of sanitary improve¬ 
ment within the city Itself, Pop. 134,000. See 
Lallan land, Tunis ot ses Mtnvimns (1880). 


Timkors (Ger., ‘Dippers’), by corruption Dim- 
hards (but by thomftolvca called ‘the Bmilwen'), 
a religious scot found ahicUy in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois,. Iowa, 
Missouri, Nobmaku, ami Kansas, Altogether they 
number nearly 100,000. and are almost confined to 
tlio United States, although small bmll&B exist In 
Denmark and Sweden. Yet the sect had iU birth 
in Germany, lielng indeed a child of the PletiBt 
mo vein on t of the 17th century; but between 1710 
and 1720 all the members, harmed and persecuted 
at homo, hail, on Penn’s old invitation, removed to 
Ponnaylvanla, and settled about Germantown and 
Philadelphia, from whonoo they gradually spread 
southward and westward. In their creed tlm 
Brofchron are thoroughly evangelical. JJaptfon 
they administer by trine in i mansion (hence thoir 
name), and only to adults. Love-feasts nro held 
in each congregation twice a yonr, precoded by 
washing of foot, mid followed by the giving of tho 
right hand of fellowship ami the kiss ot charity 

1 women with women, and men with men), and then 
y the communion. Each congregation is inde¬ 
pendent, and elaots its own deacon h, ministers, and 
elder* ov bishops; the latter, who preside over the 
congregations, are chosen (generally by seniority} 
from among the ministers (who are authorised t6 
baptise, marry, and preach). Ministers are sup. 
ported l>y tlio clmroli if they are poor or are sent 
out. as missionaries, bub as a rule no salaries aro 
paid. There are district and general conferences 
for the settlement of questions not entirely local. 
Other customs of tlie soot that deserve notice are 
their plain and generally uniform dress, their 
avoidance of litigation, of war, and of any active 
share in politics; thoy take no oaths, ami bo may 
not join (or if converts remain members of) any 
scoret society. Divorce and re-marriage are un¬ 
known among them, but the stories of thoir celi¬ 
bacy or discouragement of marriage are without 
foundation. They anoint tho «ick with oil; and 
they ate total abatoinova, ami discourage the use 
of tobacco, Most of the Bret I iron are engaged in 
fanning. Thoy possess /bur soIioqIb or colfoges, at 
Huntingdon, Pwmiaylvauift, Mount Morris, Illinois, 
Bridgewater, Virginia, and McPherson, Kansas; 
the publishing headquarters are at Mount Morris, 


Tunnel* an nrcliod passage driven through an 
elevation, or mono tain, or under a rivor. They 
may bo divided into land or subaqueous tunnels, 
ami according to thoir purpose into railway or 
canal tunnels, tunnels for sewage, water-supply, &e. 
Tunuols have been In use from an early period in 
history, notable anoient ones being those under the 
Pyramids! q.v.), that fur draining Lake Fuclno (q.v.), 
and the Cloaca Maxinte {q. v.). But tt is since the 
10th century that they have been mast largely UBcd, 
From the difficulties and uncurtainty connected 
with their construction, thoy liavo proved to be 
the most costly part of fcno work in making 
canals and railways, averaging from £40 to £00 
per lineal yard. In making a trnmel, the nature 
of the material to bo oxoavated is first ascertained 
by vertical shafts at different points in its length. 
Borne ol these are temporary, others are per¬ 
manent, and servo for ventilation when tlio tunnel 
is completed. The bo shafts must not be less than 
9 foot In diameter, so ns to admit of lowering 
and raising uion and the material excavated, fixing 
pumps, &e. When tbo workmen have reached the 
top of tho tunnel thoy begin by excavating in 
opposite directions, and thus, independent or the 
two oiuIh, many faces can be worked at the different 
shafts, until a small ‘adit’ or hole Is driven 
through its entire length, 1 This first passage when 
completed tlirough rock Is 0 or 7 feet high and 
along the top ot the tunucli the centra line is 
then marked off. and the adit or passage enlarged 
at the sides and bottom to the required dimensions. 
Sometimes in luutl rock no briak lining is re¬ 
quired. If, however, the material excavated Is 
clay, loose soil, or friable rack, the full size of tlie 
tunnol is carried forward from the beginning, tho 
briok lining following close up to the faces of tho 
excavations. Tunnels through lofty mountains, or 
below rivers or arms of tho sea, can only be worked 
from the two ends, vertical shafts being inadmis¬ 
sible, and from tho oxporienae gained, ml recent 
years in tunnels of great length, and with improved 
boring and drilling-machinery driven by com- 
prcHsed air, combined with the use of more power¬ 
ful bloating mate rials, It is probable that tlio old or 
methods of constructing tunnels from vortical 
shafts will bo superseded in the future, the com¬ 
parative progress under equal conditions being in 
favour of tlie newer machinery by as much qs three 
and four to one, Important deportments of the 
work of tunnel-making have been aliuody dis- 
oiiBBod in the articles Blasting (q.v.) and Boring 
(q.v.) s see also Mining. There avo sixty eight 
tunnels on canals and nearly 87 miles on tho rail¬ 
ways of Great Britain. Tim Channel Tunnel 
(fpv.) remains a project Seo also AQUWV0T, 
Pneumatio Despatch, IUibWAVa 

The longest in the world are tlio Alpine mountain 
tunnels under the St Gotthord (9J miles« 1872-80), 
the Mont Cento, and the Aribqrg, noticed under 
tlmiT several heads, as avo also the other move 
Important tunnels (see Hoosao Mountain, St 
ClaiiIj &a). Tho ‘ Underground Railway* in 
London is practically a ernes of tunnels. The old 
Thames Tunnol of Brunei (1826-43) is noW used for 
a railway. In 1801 the London County Counoll 
arranged for tlie construction of a new Thames 
Tunnel at Black wall (to bo 4464 feet long). 
The longest canal tunnels In England are the 
Marsdcn, on the Huddersfield Canal (5280 yards ; 
opened 1708), and tho Sapper ion, on the Thames 
and Liverpool (4300 yardsj 1700). The longest 
railway tnunela aro tins Severn tunnel (7005 yards ; 
1880), the Dora anti Parity (6200 yards; 1802), 
the Stonlwklga (5342 yanla ; J830), and the IVood- 
head(0207 yards; 1807). 

Tunny. The tunnies belong to the mackerel 1 
family, or Scombridto, and have somewhat the 
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was created Mftrsliftbgenot'fti ot France, ami m iwh 
lie became a Catholic from loyalty* H 10 next 
campaign in Holland was triumphant (1072), and 
the year after lie bold Ills ground against both the 
Imperialist Monte cucnli and tko £ fee tor of Bran¬ 
denburg. In 1074 lie dashed across the Rhino, 
defeated tlio Dube of Lorraine at Binfihuhn, next 
mercilessly ravaged the Palatinate, or it shed Bran- 
doidmrg at Colmar, laid 'waste Alsace, and than 
advanced Into tlio heart of Germany again to 
moot a worthy antagonist in Montccuculi But 
their fatuous lour months 1 passage of strategy was 
left unfinished, Turonne being killed by a cannon¬ 
ball while reconnoitring at Sasbaoli, 27th July 
1675. His remains, entombed at Saint Denis, were 
respected at tlio Revolution, and were placed by 
Napoleon under the dome of the Invalidus. 


Umuy (Gtli ed. I860), Hosier (Loud. 1885); and works 
on mu atratoiry and tsotioa by Noubor (vloiino, 1800), 
Roy (Paris, im) t and Choppin (Parte, 1676 and 1888). 

Turf* See Pkat ; for turf lawa, HOBSEftAcixa, 

Turfnn, an impevtant city in the east of East¬ 
ern Turkestan (part of which is some times named 
after it), on the southern slope of the Thm-ehou 
Mountains and on a tributary of the Tarim River. 
Its once important trade fell off seriously in 1800-70 
owing to tlio troubles in Kasligar. Pop. 30,000. 

Turgeiiicf, Ivan BKRaEfTcn (whoso family 
name !b represented by spa Hi rigs 00 various as 
Tourgh6nieff { Turgoyaw* Turgenef), ono of tho 
greatest ofltussiaii novelists, and tlio Arab to make 
tho life of lluBsla familiar to western Europe was 
born the son of a noble and wealthy family at 
Orel, 9tli November I818 f and educated at Moscow, 
St Petersburg, anil Borlin. For about a year ho 
hold a post fii a government office (18-KMl), but 
retired voluntarily into private life, subsequently 
living on Iris estate in Orel, at St Petersburg, or 
abroad. He became known as a poet in 1848 1 but 
his Annals qf a Sjiortsman (1840; trans. New York 
1886) mode hi in famous—especially for his singularly 
vivid pictures of tho life of tho bcit and his powerful 
impeachment of tho evib of serfdom. His out¬ 
spoken liberalism in a Letter on Gogol (1862) led to 
a short imprisonment and his soolualon on liia own 
estate till 1855. Thereafter ho lived mainly in 
lladon-Bnden (till 1871) and Paris—where ho was a 
member of the most brilliant literary circles—with 
short so miner visits to Russia. Ho died at PariR 
3d September 1883; and Iris body was taken to 
Russia and buried at St Petersburg on the Otli 
October. A careful rather than a facile writer, 
Turgonief was a prolific author; though none 
of his novols is long (many of tho most striking 
extend to only thirty or forty pages), and all are 
voiy slight in plot. In lloudtne (1856; Eng, trans. 
1883), A Nest qf Nobles (1858; trans. by Ralston 
as Lisa, I860), and Helene (1800; trans. os On the 
five , 1861) lio deplete scenes and characters from 
the period of enthusiastic dreaming and theorising; 
in Fathers and Sons (1801; trans. 1807), Smo);e 
(1807; badly trails. in 1808, hotter in J872), 
and Virgin Soil (1870; trans. 1877, and another Jn 
1878) lie deals with the period of praotlcal reform 
and tho triumph of Slavophil ideas. But in the 
latter series ho shows himself suspicious of a move¬ 
ment carried through on lines lie, an admirer of tho 
methods of western Europe, did not sympathise 
with, ami lio dwells too exclusively on the orrore 
and extravagances of tho now ideas, caricaturing 
Young Russia in a manner that gave nincli alienco 
and led to tho author's being regarded as reac¬ 
tionary. HI 3 freshness, noble realism, alul poetic 


insight arc Aomcwhat impaired by increasing pessi¬ 
mism and hopelessness: tho really good men are 
mostly fools, and progress leads but to evil con¬ 
tinually. His accuracy of observation, variety of 
intei-ests, and width of sympathy are everywhere 
1 visible; he in a master iu the art of charaotcr- 
skotching: and his style is singularly finished nnd 
perfect. Even in Fiance ho was by many regarded 
as the greatest novelist of his tlmo. Ho left several 
collections of epic and lyric poems and a series of 
dramas; and of his other talcs—all on Russian 
themes —First Love, ilfmiiu, Annotichka* An Un¬ 
fortunate Woman have also been translated into 
English, some of llicm by American translators. 
I 11 person Turgonief was exceptionally tall aud 
strongly built, with a majestic hearing; ills hair 
and full beard were in Ills later yearn Blivet 1 -'white, 
Ho was a magnificent talker in several tongues j 
some of his novels ho wrote in French. Ho hnif 
rand much English literature aiul paid several short 
visits to England. 

800 Henry James, French Poets and H TovcthU (1884) 
oiul Partial Portraits (1888); C. E, Turner, The Modem 
Norelists of llnsaia (1690); lie Yogtid, £e liomcm JRitflie 

and dcrinan monographs on T^ui'genicf \ry Zttbol^(1888 j 
and Thouacli (1&80). 

Turgot, Annk Robert Jacques, an eminent 
Fronch statesman, horn at Paris, May 10, 1727, 
was descended from ono of tho most ancient 
families of Normandy. His fatiiov held the 
highest municipal oJliccs at Paris. In ills boyhood 
Turgot was shy, ovor-sensitive, and awkward; nm\ 
these failings wore aggravated by tlio harshness of 
bin mother. Being a younger son, lio was educated 
for tho church; but soon after attaining to mam 
hood ho resolved to abandon the ecclesiastical for 
tlio legal profession; * he could not consent, 1 lio 
said, *to wear a mask all his Hfo, 1 At an early 
ago he had joined tho ranks of the philosophic 
party, who were rapidly Imbuing the opinion of 
'Franco and of Europe with now ideas. Evon 
be/biu ho left the Sorhonnc, lvhoro ho hod a 
distinguished career, lio wrote essays which gave 
him a place among tho moBt enlightened students 
of history of his lime. After holding somo logal 
appointments of subordinate importance) Turgot 
wbjj appointed to the oIIIcq of liiloiidiint of Limoges 
in 1761. Though more than onco invited to more 
attractive positions, lie filled the post for thirLoon 
years, eagorly anil resolutely striving to apply to 
Ills province tlia principles of justice) and progress, 
which he loved. The Limoges was in ft very low 
condition when ho entered on his functions. In 
many ways it was merely a sample of the provulont 
state of things all over Franco before the Revolu¬ 
tion 1 in some respects it was worse than other dis¬ 
tricts. Tho soil was not fertile, and the natural 
defects of tho Boil wore made unspeakably wo ran 
by a system of government which was irrational 
and unjust to a degree almost inconceivable, Tlio 
people were poor, rndo, Immoral, and snpomtitloiis, 
tho victims from timo immemorial of ignorance, 
degradation, aud oppression, Turgot introduced a 
better administration of imposts, and succeeded in 
ftljoJishinff tho method or repairing roads and 
bridges by compulsory labour. Ho introduced 
tho cultivation of the potato into tho Limoges, 
overcoming the prejudices of tho inhabitants 
by using it afc ills own table. In 1770 he had 
“to meet a famine, which lasted two years anil 
mluced tho people to tho sovorcst Btraits. It 
should he said that tho control government, of 
which Turgot was the representative, readily snp- 

r tor tod him hi Ills schemes as far as it was able j and 
)0 also received cordial assistance from tho rural 
priestB I 11 reaching the minds of the people. The 
evils with which he had to conlend were rooted lu 
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friend ‘whose ambition it was to bo Tnpner'a 
Roswell 1 predeceased lilm i but from his own Jingo 
‘archives ho compiled My Life eta an Author 
(1880)—a curious self-study of a poet. He died afc 
Albury, his Surrey home, on 20th November 1880. 

Tnraulan, a philological term ant to he mis¬ 
lead ini' and now going out of use. OriginalJy tho 
wont Tui'caiy meaning 1 not Iran,' was used by tho 
Sassanian kings of rorsiu for those parts of their 
empire outside of Iran (q.v.), and the Persians 
still know Turkestan under this name. Hondo in 
philology 1 Turanian’ came to be used for tho non- 
Aryan languages (see Aryan Race) of those 
regions—languages of the Ural-Altaic or Fin no- 
Tartar group (sec Asia, Vo]. I. p. 403), Rut the 
term was extended sometimes so as to inoludo the 
Dr avid lan tongues of India, also of the agglutina¬ 
tive typo (ace Philology. Vol, VIII. p, 120); tlins 
ciToiicnnsly suggesting affinity between non-Aryan 
and non-Semltlc groups of languages which are 
prnl>ably qulto uiioonncetoil (soo Ural Altaic). 

Turbary, lu the law of England, is aright to 
go upon the soil of another and dig turf, and carry 
away the same. 

Tiirbollnrlan. Bee Planarian. 

Turbcrvlllc, George (about 1030-1000), poet 


an unpublished translation of Tasso, &c. 
Turbine# Sco Water-tower. 

Turbot {Rhombus meiximus), a fish of the 
family Plouroncotldre or Flab-fishes. Tho genus 
Rhombus includes tho turbot and brill only among 
British flat-fishes: its distinguishing characters 
are that the eyes arc on tho left side, tho ventral 
being anterior, the mouth tonuinal and largo, with 
teeth on both sides, the shape rhomboulal, and 
that the lateral Hue has a somtelrcular curve above 
the pectoral flu, The dorsal flu commanaas on the 
Bnoufa In front of the eyes, and Its rays liko those 
of the ventral are branched. The turbot is distin¬ 
guished from the brill by the foot that It has no 
scales, but on tho upper side bony plates in the 
skin from which blunt tubercles project; it is also 
bvondor in proportion than the brill. The adult 
turbot is about 2 feet long, and lb has boon known 
to reach a weight of more than 30 lb. It feeds 
principally on other fishes, but also on craatiiceaus, 



provided with an air-bladder, and continue to swim 
at the surface dnrlug their metamorphosis. At this 
period of llfo they approach the shores, and are found 
m harbours and bays. After the metamorphosis 
the young fish remain in shallow water, where also 
larger specimens occur in summer-time. The turbot 
in tho market is only surpassed in price by tho 
sole i its average price on landing in 1800 was 7d. 
por lb. Tho total value of turbot landed in that 
year in the United Kingdom was £08,881, Owing 


Turbot {Rhombu$ maximua)* 

molluscs, ami cehlnodorms. It occurs on sandy 
ground all round tho British and Irish coasts, 
becoming rarer towards tho north. The largest' 
supply comes from the North Sea. It breeds in 
snmmor t the eggs are vorv small and are buoyant 
or pelagic. Buokland calculated the number of 
ougs in a single foumle at over fourteen millions. 
The young, unlike those of other flat-fishes, are 


range of the turbot extends along the coasts of 
Franco and in the Mediterranean as far as the 
Adriatic, Like the solo, it iB entirely absent from 
tho American coast. 2i. maculatus, the only 
Americau representative of tho genus, found on 
the aoast8 of Now England and Now York, is of 
little value as food from the extreme thinness of 
tho Ixjdy, to which it owes Its common name of 
i window-pane. 1 It rarely exceeds a pound or two 
in weight. Another species, 21. maoticita, occurs 
in the Black Sco. 

Turcomans, Sec Turkestan, 

TtircOH, a popular name for the Tirailleurs 
Algdriens, a body of native Algerian troops recruited 
for the Freueli service. 

TurdUlrc* See Thrush. 

TurennOf Henri xm la Tour u 1 Auvergne, 
VlOCOlTfi DE, ono of France's military heroes, was 
the second son of the Buko of Bouillon and Eliza¬ 
beth of Nassau, daughter of Willinm (I.) of Orange, 
and was born at Sudan, 11th September 1011. 
Drought up in tho Reformed faith, ho was sent, on 
the death of his father in 1023, to Holland, where, 
under his unole, the celobmtcd Maurice (q.v.), he 
was initiated into tho art of war. Returning to 
Franco In 1030, lie was favourably received^ by 
Richelieu, who at once gave him a commission, 
During the alliance of France with the Protestants 
in the Thirty Years' AYur lie fought with distinct 
tlon (part of tho timo under Bernhard of Weimar), 
and hoi pod to hid tiff filjoufc tlio ciiptuiD of IjfiiHll'CciGSj 
Maubsngo, and Breisnch. Tho victory of Cosale 
in tho Italian campaign of the following year 
added to bis laurels, and in. 1041 he was entrusted 
with tho supremo command. Tho rapid conquest of 
Roussillon from the Spaniards in 1042 was rewarded 
in 1044 with tho baton of a marshal of Fiance and 
the chief ooinmawl on tho Rhino. ConclA’s arrival 
transferred liim for a time to a subordinate posi¬ 
tion i and Ws restoration to supreme command was 
followed by the commission of a strategic error for 
which ho was severely punished by the Imperial¬ 
ist gcnoral Count Morey, who completely routed 
him at Mnrionthalj 6th May 1045 j but on August 8 
of tho same yeai this disgrace was amply avenged 
by Condd ao Ntirdlingcn; and Tureuna glori¬ 
ously concluded France’s share in tho war hy 
tho reconquest of'the Trbvcs electorate, by the 
conquest of Bavaria (1046-47) with tho Swedes,* 
and by a successful campaign in Flanders. ‘ - 

In tho civil wars of tho Fronde (q.v.) Tiirenno 
joined tho party of the fronehura^ moved by hfa 
passion for theDnchosa of Longdcville j but after 
being defeated at Rothol (December 1C, 1600) ho 
withdrew to Flanders, returning on Mazur in's 
retirement On tho minister's return Tnrenne 
joined his party, while Condi deserted to the 
frontfcurSi and the two greatest generals of the 
period wore for tho lirst.tima pitted against each 
othor. Turonno triumphed ovor his former chief 
atGlon and the Faubourg St Antoine (1062), and 
ultimately forced him to retire from France j after 
which he subdued tho revolted cities, creased tho 
northern frontier, and conquered much of the . 
Spanish Netherlands, His defeat of CondA.rttu 
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held by them for nearly sixty yoara They again 
took It in 1040; and in 1700 it was dismantled, and 
in 1800 united to the French RopubHe with the name 
of the department of the Po. In 1815 restored to 
the House of Savoy, it was the capital of Sardinia 
Till 1800, and from 1800 to 1805 the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy. See works by Clbraiio (1847), 


Turkestan* ' the country of the Turks/ called 
by the Persians Tuvan (Bee TurAHIAN), is an ox- 
tensive region of ooiitml Asia, stretching from the 
Caspian gea eastward to beyond Lolwior (110 s E, 
long.), and from Siberia and Dzungaria southward 
to Porsia. Afghanistan, aud Tibet. Until rncontlv 


largely nomad and predatory, For the ethno¬ 
graphic relations of the TuiKomans, ago Turks. 
The prevalent religion ib Mohammedanism, ami 
most of the tribes are Sunnites; a few Shiites, 
Stiffs, and Buddhists are also found. The number 
of inhabitants in Russian Turkestan amounts to 
3,941,013, those of Khiva to 200,000, and of Bok¬ 
hara to about 1,800,000. The area of Russian 
Turkestan is estimated at 410,000 so. m., that of 
Khiva at 25,000 sq. in., and that of Bokhara at 
60,000 eq. in. There ate separate articlos on tho 
varionrf oountrios and races, 

Turkestan has played an important part In 
Asiatic history from the vory earnest times. The 
contests between the Iranian and Turaniau races 
occupy & prominent place in Firdausis sketch of 
the semi-mythical traditions of Persia; and the 
earliest light of history shows us Bactrlu.ua (Balkli) 
and Sogclkna (13 ok Kara) as well cultivated and 
populous countries, generally attached to the 
Fomiaii empire, and inhabited by Persians, to 
whom most of tho nroniinoiit cities of Turkestan 
owe their origin. With Persia Turkestan passed 
into the hands of tho Macedonians, who mado 
Baotila an Independent Greek kingdom, while the 
rest was in poHsonqinn of the Pm-blriaim, Under 
the SnsBaiiirics tho Persian boundary was again 
advanced to tho Jaxartos; but tho gradual gather¬ 
ing of Turkish tribes from the north-east <m the 
right bank of that river led to a constant state of 
warfare on tho frontier, which ultimately resulted 
in tho occupation of jl/anem-uJ-wfito' (‘ the country 
between tho riversi.o. tho Oxus and Jaxavtca) 
and of IChavtisin (Khiva) by the invaders. In tho i 
8th century of tho Christian cm tho Arabs possessed 


chain of the first magnitude, running north and 
south, divided it into two parts. EugllHli explorers 
entering Turkestan from tho south, and Russians 
from the north, have shown that no such range 
exists. Its place Is taken so far, however, by a lofty 
tableland, the Pamir (q.v.h which separates the 
livers running eastward to the desert or Gobi from 
those which ran to the Sea of Aral, aud divides 
Turkestan into a western and an eastern portion. 

Western Turkestan, o* simply Turkestan, 
consists of tire groat hollow plain of the Caspian 
and Aral Seas, which occupies its west and centre, 
and of the hilly and well-watered districts fanned 
by the ramifications of the Timvehan Mountain* 
and Hindu Kush. The plain is composed of 
deserts of loose shifting sand, interspersed with 
oases where a subsoil of day lenders tho formation 
of lakelets of rain possible; strips of fertile land 
along tho banks of rivers, and occasional tracts 
clad with coarse thin grass; the eastern districts 
abound, in valleys of remarkable fertility, The 
climate varies on the plains from extreme cold to 
burning heat; in the eastern highlands, although 
the corn is almost os intonao in winter, the boat of 
summer is much loss. The rivers of Turkestan are 
tiie gyr-DiirinJsoo Jaxautks] and Anm-Davia (see 
OxuaH the Zarafshau, which rlseB on the south 
of the Aufero-tagh. and flows westward for 400 
miles, terminating in a small salt lake or marsh 
near Bukhara; anti tho Murghab, which rises in 
the mountains of GInir, and* after a west-north¬ 
west course of 450 miles, loses itsalf in a marsh 
beyond Alerv. Tho vegetable products of the 
Country are fruits, grain, cotton, flax, Benin, and 
tobacco. Silk is also produced in considerable 
amount. Coal lias been recently discovered in 
Ferghana, and salt is abundant, largo tracts of 
desert being strongly impregnated and oven crusted 
over with it; and sal ammoniac is common. Agri¬ 
culture and the breeding of the domestic animals | 
are the ocen patio ns af the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation ; but manufacturing industry is also con¬ 
siderable, tlie produce consisting of cotton, silk, 
linen, and woollon goods, shagreen hmporlor to 
that manufactured in Europe) and other kinds of 
leather, paper made of raw Bilk, carpets, and a few 
sabres, knives, aud rides. 

Western Turkestan is divided into Russian 
1 urkestan, including Khokand, now Ferghana, 
In the north and north-east, and the Tekke Turko¬ 
man conntry, with Mcrv, in the south-west; Khiva, 
tinder Russian influence, in the west; Bokhara, in 
the east and centre • and Afghan Turkestan, in- 
eluding Badakshaii and Kunclux, Balkh, Mainmneh, 
Andkhui, and Sir-i-pul. Thenonulabinn comprises 
Uzbegatho dominant race, Turkomans, Knnkat- 




tuo callfato it became tho scat of various minor 
dynasties, as tlio Barnaul in Mavora-nl-uuhcr* 
and the shahs of Khamsin. After a brief union 
with the Soliuk empire in Persia It Wits mostly 
united to lCImrosni, and along with it ovomin 
by tho Mongol hordes under Genghis Khan (q.vA 
on whoso dentil It became one of tho four divisions of 
his vast empire, and was allotted to his son Jagatal 
—after whom was named tlio Turkish dialect for¬ 
merly spoken lu Persia ami all over tho East, 
On the decline of Jaaat&i's dynasty Tim fir (son 
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UzbegH, tho dominant race, Turkomans, Kankat- 
palm, Kirghiz. Sarts, Tajiks, Pwtdana, Kin- 
tclmks, and a few Arabs, Hindus, and Jews. Of 
theso the Saifts and Tajiks, the ordinal inhabit- 
anu of tho cities, are of ancient Persian etock, 
and along with the Uzbera, Hindus, and Jews 
form tire set tied population ; 1 tho Persians am 
mostly descendants of slaves; the other races arc 


luign made it the centre of an immense oinniro, 
which stretched from tho Hellespont to tho fron¬ 
tiers of China, and froiu Moscow to the Ganges 
This period was the golden ago of Turkestan; its 
powerful monarch was never weary of adorning its 
oitiQs with tho spoils of victory i colonics of learned 
men, skilled artisans, aud all whose knowledge or 
abilities could lie of service to hie subjects, were 
either transferred to Turkestan from the countries 
no had conquered or induced hv the most mnnUiconb 
oilers to settle thcro; till under him iuul his rnoro 
immediate successors Samarkand became a focus of 
cnlfghtenmeivt and learning. But after the death 
of alii.li Rokh, Tlmftr's youngest som tho empire 
was split up into numerous fragments; and after 
a time anew dynasty snatched Persia from Timfir’a 
family, wliilq tho Uzbogs, nndor Shcibant Khan, 
drove them (1500) from the country north of the 
Amn-Darla; one of the expelled princes, Bdbor 
Mirim, who had ruled in Ferghana (tho south half 
of Khokand), subsonnontly founding the ( Groat 
Mogul 1 empire in India. The Uzbeg oinphc goner- 
ally included Badakhshan, Herat, anil Meshed * 
but these wore lost on its division, iu 1058, Into 
various Independent khanates. Khiva was con¬ 
quered by Nadir Shah in 1740, awl Bokhara limited 
to tho north lank of the Amu-Daria; but the Kir- 
£; u »r?* ^ ie Horde rostorod the independence 
of Kiiiva, which they ruled till 1702, when the 
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tho social and political system of Franco, especially 
in the ovorgrown privileged classes, which, as iu- 
tomlanb, ho was poworloss really to change. 

On tho accession of Louis XVI. in 1774 Turgot 
had a brief opportunity of attempting the regenera¬ 
tion of France on a wider scale. Ho was first 
appointed minister of Marine, and soon afterwards 
controller-general of Finance, at that period tho moat 
important department of government. His riso 
was 1 1 ailed with joy by his friends Voltaire, Con¬ 
ti orcutj and other chiefs of the school of progress; 
it was forvontly hoped that by a philosopher in 
power great thlngB would bo accomplished. In his 
lottor to tho young king lie adopted as the min- 
oiplos of his administration that tlioro should bo 
1 no bankruptcy, no augmentation of imposts, no 
loans; 1 and ho at once ontorod upon a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of reform. Ho reduced the expendi¬ 
ture, augmented tho public revenue without im¬ 
posing now taxes, and introduced exactness of 
payments and ildolity to engagements into all his 
Jmuncial operations. Ho sought to brook down 
that immunity from taxation which had been 
onjoyed by the privileged classes, and so effect a 
bettor distribution of the bunions of government. 
Hh established free trade in groin throughout the 
interior of the kingdom of Franca and in every 
way sought to remove the JIbcaI harriers which 
prevented free intercourse between the various 
movliicos of tho country, lie also issued an edict 
to abolish the exclusive privileges of tho jummles 
or trade corporations, maintaining that the free 
right of labour was the first and musk sacred 
right of humanity. It need nob ho said that 
these efforts towards a more economical, ofllclont, 
and equitable administration brought him into 
antagonism with all the privileged orders of 
Franco. Courtiers, nobles, prelates, faviuors of 
in veil ne, financier*, and tho mem hois of kite tindo 
corporations alike saw tlioir selfish interests 
menaced by tho innovations of the now minister, 
and they combined for his overthrow. Louis XVI. 
was too weak to resist such pressure. He had 
not been in full sympathy with the philosonhia 
minister. He complaiuou that his controller- 
general never wont to mim Tnreot was, too 
ausLcrc, reserved, and perhaps also too Inflexible 
and doctrinaire; ami lb was certainly a taotioal 
mistake to unite against himself so many enemies. 
IIo attempted too many ref onus during tho short 
time lie wiw in powor. It may bo tlmt Ito lectured 
the king too severely on Ills duty as ruler. Yofc 
Louis greatly esteemed his minister. IIo had once 
sadly obsevvod, 'It is only M. Turgot and I who 
love the pooplo.' The end was that Turgot wan 
diHinlsRed after holding ofllco for twenty months, 
aud France drifted rapidly into tho great catastrophe 
of 1789. lie retired qniotly into private Ilfs, 
where ho occupied himself with literature aud 
science till his death from gout, March 8, 1781. 

The efforts of Turgot to wards a reform of the 
French political system have a profound and 
pathetic uignllloance. By reason of his integrity, 
zeal lor tho publio good, and administrative intelli¬ 
gence, Turgob was the best man to undertake tho 
regonoration of Franco. * Ho has,’ Maleslmrbcs 
said, 'tho hood of Bacon and tho lioart of 
L'HOpital.' In practical affairs lie was tho fittest 
and moat capable representative of tho now ideas j 
and it was natural that Voltaire and other chiefs 
of tho new school should lament his failure as a 
misfortune that touched them most nearly. It 
roally meant that the hope of a reasonable and 
temperate change had passed away, through tho 
weakness of the king ami the folly aud selfish¬ 
ness of tho privileged classes. 1 The part of tho 
sagos was play oil out j room was now for tho men 
of destiny/ 


Turgot’s most important work was liis FMlexiom 
««* la Formation et la Distribution ties llichcsses 
(1706). It Is the highest development of tlioPhy&io- 
crotio school, with its excellences ami also some of 
its characteristic errois, as that agriculture k* alone 
produotivo, and that there slioiilU be only one tax, 
that on land; and it largely anticipates the teach¬ 
ing of Adaiu Smith. Seo Political Economy. 

Seo Condoroot, Vie de Turgot (1780); Lavoigne, Lcb 
E conomist** Francis an Dix-huitihie Silcfe (1&70); 
Noymarok, Tttrgoi et m Doctrine* (1830); John Morloy, 
Critical Miscellanies, voh it; l£on Say, Turgot (trims, 
by G. Hasson, 1888); Oormpondailee inddSe dc Con- 
dorcet et de SHirgot (1770-79; edited by Henry, 1802). 

Turin fane. Avgusta Tavrinonm; I tab Torino), 

& city of Northern Italy, formerly capital of Pied¬ 
mont, and for a time of tho kingdom of Italy. Is 
situated in a beautiful plain bounded by mountains, 
near the confluence of the Po ami the Dora Ili pari a, 
G4 miles from the Conis tunnel by rail, and 80 miles 
NAY. of Genoa. It stands at the meeting-point of 
several great roads through the Alps, and strateg¬ 
ically has boen of great importance. Really a 
very ancient city, it Jins a vary modem appearance i 
ancien t moats and fortifications have been removed* 
nml the place is famed for its handsome streets, 
squares, and gardens. Some of tho finest are 
Piazza San Carlo, Piazza Costello, Piazza Vittorio 
Emannole (perhaps the finest square in Europe for 
size, regularity of architecture, and beauty of situa¬ 
tion), Piazza Carlo Felice, &e« Among the numer¬ 
ous churches the principal are tho cathedral of 
San Giovanni, originally built in the 7tli century, 
and reconstructed os a cruel form Ropiaissanco 
clmrrih in H08; San Filippo, tho finest church in 
Tui-in j La Conuolata, containing several sinking 
statues and a wonder-working Madonna; La 
Gran Mftdro dl Dio; and a WaldenBiaii temple. 
On the summit of a hill near the town is La 
Supurga, a splendid Basilica, raised by , Victor 
Amadous to fulfil a vow, and now the mausoleum 
of tho House of Savoy; its terrace, readied by a 
cable-railway, is a favourite resort for the enjoy¬ 
ment of a glorious view. Among tho 'palaces’ 
in net be noticed, the royal palace, designed by 
Costollamonte, rathor poor m outward appear¬ 
ance ; tho Carlgnano Palace, an odd building, by 
Guarlni; tho town-hall, designed by Lanfmnohl; 
tho university, with 210 profcBsom ami lectiijein 
and ovor2Q0Q students, a library of 225,000 volunios 
and 2000 MBS.) tho Accademia tlollo Belcnzo (once 
tho JcHiiib aollego), by Gnarini; tho Seminary; the 
Hospital of San Giovanni. There are of course 
innumerable schools or seminaries, military and 
toclinloal colleges, and museums, The private 
palaces are numerous and vast, but not in a noble 
stylo of architecture. The number of statues is 
exceptionally great, and many of them aro fine. 
Among famous unlives wore Gioberti, Ceaare Balbo,, 
Cavour, Maroahotti, D'Azoglio, find tho Fronoh 
mathoinatiolan Lagrange. The manufacturer* of 
Turin ooiudst of cotton, woollen, and allk fabrics, 
carpets, velvet hate, paper, iron, pottery, leather, 
gloves, bijouterie, furniture, wax matches, tobacco, 
and liqueurs. Pop. (1700 ) 40,000 1 (1800 ) 42,000; 
(1681) 233.134 1 (1800 )230,183. Tnnn was origin¬ 
ally inhabited by tho Taurini, a tribe of Ligurians, 

It fa first mentioned in history in tho time of 
Hannibal, by whom it was taken and sucked on Ills' 
descent into Italy. Tuiin became a Roman colony 
under Augustas. On the fall of the empire it 
passed to the Loinlrarda, and became the capital of 
ono of the thirty Lombard duchies. Charlemagne 
Hi ado i t tho residence of the Buko of Sura, whoso line 
ruled till 1060, when the IIopso of Savoy succeeded 
it. The piaco acquired Importance, whon Amadous 
V. made It his capital nnd residence, aud built a r J 
castle. It was taken by the French la lGOft'ferid 
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S vc bo n to Uiftbog dynasty obtained tho tlnone: and 
hall Murad (1800-22) ofl'ectually gave back its 
former oxfcomdvo sway to tho BoUliariot scop tie. 
Khokand, after emancipating itsolf from the 
anti unity _ of Shuihanl’B buc cobs ora, was incor¬ 
porated with Bokhara, hut afterwards milted with 
tho states of Eastern Turkestan. TJie recent history 
of Turkestan rocords a series of wars between Bok- 
ham awl Klmkaud, and Bokhara and Khiva, in 
which tho llokhariots had generally tho advantage, 
owing to tho aid of tho Turkomans of tho sou thorn 
desorb j tho raids of tho Turkomans along tho north- 
om frontier of Persia \ the advanoo of tho Afghans 
from tho smith-cowt * and tho progross of Russian 
conquest from the north amt west. Between the 
dosorts of Turkestan and those of Persia lies a long 
and fertile tract running from tho south-oast of tho 
Caspian to Herat, tho f key to India) 1 over it pass 
tho great routes from western to eastern Asia. 

North of it, chiefly in tho deserts, dwoll the 
Turkomans, long notorious as brigands and maii- 
BtonloiBj and lm of late cons tan bly engaged in 
marauding expcdltiona against tho Northom Per¬ 
sians. Tho atrooibioB tlioy committed far oxooedod 
anything recorded of tho African slavo-trado. In 
ibflO tho Persians nweheil against them, but wore 
defeated In attempting to capture their ontTonoh- 
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moots in a marsh, and 16,000 Torsions ami thirty 
guns woro takon by the Turkomans. In 1806 
a move successful expedition proceeded against 
Sarakhs. In 1BJ.0 tho Afghans invaded tho south¬ 
eastern part of Turkestan for tho recovery of 
possessions they claim ad north of the Hindu Kush. 
In I860 thoy took Balkh and Khulin, and in 1860 
Kumluz, Bad ale lush an at tlio samo tinio submitting 
to my a laigo tribute, Elamvhoro tlio Russian/) 
builo fair soon to absorb all that remained of inde¬ 
pendent Turkestan) in 1804 they took TasUkend 
and Khokoml. A struggle followed with Bokhara; 
on tho 20th May 1860 was fought the Important 
battle of Irjav, when the emir hau to flee for his life. 
In 1808 tho Hnsslaiis, 8000 men, again advanced, 
Tho troops of the emir, 40,000 men, took to flight) 
ami a treaty was concluded by which Bokhara 
transferred Samarkand to Russia. Early in 1878 an 
expedition was sent against Khiva, which fell in 
J mie of that ytjav. A groat port of ltliivau tertitovy 
north of the Anm-Daria was ceded to tho conqnorors j 
and after a Aorco struggle in 1876 and 1870 with the 
warlike Inhabitants orKholraiul, Russia formally 
annexed tho whole. In 1870 the Russians unsuc¬ 
cessfully attacked tho Aklial Tekko Turkomans 
living on the southern edge of tho Kara Kum 
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long talked of commission, English and Rnsrian, 
was appointed to doll ml t the iron tier In dfapnto 
botwoon Afghanistan and Turkestan, now Russian, 
especially in the steppe region between Merv and 
Herat ; the Oxus being accepted as frontier farther 
east. After the English Com mission was on the 

S round vory seriouB diplomatlo diffloultios arose. 

nmtonlng to issue in wav Iwtweeu England and 
Russia, ami a battle took place between Russians 
and tho AfghaiiH at Ponjdoh. Ultimately a fron¬ 
tier lino was agreed on, which left Penjdck and 
I’uM-Kliatun to Russia, and Maruohak and Zul- 
flkav to A fgh iuiIb tan (q. v.). Bussian Turkestan hod 
in 1886 an area of ovor 410,000 sq. in. and a popula¬ 
tion of near 8,260,000, being divided into tlio pro¬ 
vinces of Zarafshau, fioiiiirofahiirok, Syr-Darift, 
Ru/wfan Kiildjfa, Anm-Daria, Forglmna. A mil- 
way 000 miles long, from Uzun-Ada on the eastern 
flhoro of the Caspian Soft to Samarkand, coimeota 
tliis outlying province of Russia with tho mother- 
country, ana lias wrought a groat change in tho 
cconomioal conditions oiTurkeston. 


Soo the prosout writer’s Bokhara (1F73); Schuylei’s 
Turk-alan (1877); Marvin's Men, Queen of the World 
(1881); O’Donovau^fl Mew Oat is (1882); and a copious 
literature in tho magazines and nmcwB* 

Eastkhn Tuukkstah, known formerly as Chines* 
Turkestan, Little Bukhavia, and 2'ihfan. is bounded 
on the N. by the Tian-shtm Mountains, on the 
W, by the Pandr tableland, ami au tho S. by the 
highlands of Tibet or Caslimare. Towards the 
oast it sinks to the desert plain of the Gobi, round 
the western bay of which it forniB a vast orcsoont- 
aliaped oasis from 4000 to 6000 feet in elevation, 
drained by the tributaries of the Tarim. This 
river flows eastward into the desorb and empties 
itsolf in the Lob-nor, after a course of 1600 miles* 
Tho Lob-nor, a lake ov rather notice of lakes and 
nmrshes, was flint visited by Colonel Pro j ovals Icy 
in 1877. The region around it is very desolate ana 
unattractive. Canals ramify the country, some¬ 
times crossing one another at (111*00 levels. But 
large areas are very unproductive) and though 
there are numerous villages and towns, some of 
thorn large, the population of the country ha a 
whole—probably some 000,000—is bub thin. The 
country produces gold and abundance of silk; and 
I the in habitants arc skilful in making gold and 
silver studs, carpets, and linen, cotton, aud silk 
! goods. The political capital is Kashgar, tho seat 
of a Russian consul j the commercial capital, Yar¬ 
kand. Kuldja, taken by the Husslona from tho 
rebels against Chinese authority in 1871, was 
retained uy Russia in spito of Chinese protests. 
In 1881, however, Chlnosa persistence carried the 
point, and Kuldja was restored to China. Since 
tho ro-conquo»t of tho country by China anarchy 
Jiosglvoji way to puldio security, and trade is now 
flourishing. The inhabitants speak Turkish, but 
there arc also Tajiks of Poraian descent. Little is 
known of Eastern Turkestan previous to its con¬ 
quest by Genghis Khan; but after the decay of 
ills empire into potty states, among which me 
Kashgar, Yarkand, Aksii, and Khoten, the chiefs 
of (how) were constantly quarrelling with each 
otlier, till several of the lenders, with tho Yarkand 
prince at their heath invited the Chinese to take 
possession of tlio country, and In 1768 it became 
ft province of China. In 1864, however, a mutiny 
among the Chinese troops induced tho diflixwsosaed 
native clilofs to stir up a Mohammedan insurrec¬ 
tion. They Invited a Khokand prince, Buzurg 
Khan, to assume the government; and he, through 
his lieutenant Yakoob Beg, dispersed tlio Chinese 
garrison. But tho lieutenant soon superseded him, 
and became sole Emir under the title of Atallk 
Ghazi. Ho possessed civil tu? well as military 
capacity, and raised tho country to a state of con¬ 
siderable prosperity. From I860 he successfully 
resisted tlio encroachments of Russia, but in 1870 
the Chinese again advanced, defeated him, and 
retook their old province in 1877. 

Sco Foraytldfl Report (1876); LVom JZtilja A aoro8* the 1 


Turkey* or the Ottoman Empiub, comprises 
tho wide out hetcrogenoomi territories really or 
nominally subject to the OsniAnlt copjrwu ion m us. 
Bui Ian, in Europe, Asm, and by j. a Lippii^tt 
Africa. These territories, which < *“ vuwy ‘ 
onoo extended from the Daunto to the Cata¬ 
racts of the Nile, ami from the Euphrates to 
tho boiriora of Morocco, bn re beep considerably 
reduced in the lftth century by the figgve&don 
of Franoe in Algiers and Tunis, by the in i in one o of 
England In making Egypt practically independent 
of Its titular sovereign the sultan, and by the 
treaty armngemeuts which followed the Rnesd- 
Turkish war of 1877. Algiers lias belonged to 
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Prance since 1830 s Tunis luw been practically a 
Pencil province since 1881; Egypt, though still 
tributary to ‘the Porto' or Turkish government, 
lias since 1882 been in no danger of ever reverting 
to it* former condition of a Turkish province; 
whilst by the decisions of the Berlin Congress of 
1878 the tributary states of Rounmnia and Servia 
became independent kingdoms, and obtained an 
increase of territory 1 in tlio Dobrudja and about 
the Morava respectively; the independence of 
Montenegro wns recognised, and its borders en¬ 
larged to include Dnlcigno anil Anfcivari ; Austria- 
Hungary took Bosnia and Herzegovina under its 
protection; Greece was to push her frontier 
northward and absorb Thessaly (q.v.); and In 
the very heart of European Turkoy Bulgaria was 
cut otf and created a tributary principality, to 
which Eastern Roumolia was added in 1383, under 
the guaranty of the Great Powers. Tlio result of 
these limitations is that Turkey in Europo consists 
merely of a strip of territory south of the Balkans, 
stretching across from too Black Sea to the 

it. . . ** i* * J . *■*« _ *.r_.1_ 



Turkey in Asia still spreads from the Enxlno to 
the Red Sea ami Persian Gulf, intaot, save for the 
eesslon of Kars anil Batouin to Russia after tho 
wav in 1677, aiul the transference of the adminis¬ 
tration of Cyprns to England. The area and 
population of tho Turkish empire may be approxi¬ 
mately tabulated as follows j It being premised 
that statistics in Turkoy are not precise: 

foUBDlVTC POSBESJWttl— SO- MUtt, 

II) Europe. 08,000 4,600,000 

luARln. 780,000 10,000,000 

la Africa (TtlpuU),. 400,003 1,000,000 

l,W t 0Q0 21,000,000 

Tributary States— 

Bulgaria awl Ena tom Romnclla. 83,000 8,000,000 

Bainio rwI Horugo vl u a ( under Ausl rto ). 24,000 1,800,000 

Cyprus (under England). 8,700 210,000 

Egypt. 400,000 0,000,000 


408,700 11,010,000 
Total. ijwjOO 83/110,000 

A Turkish census was begun in 1883, but the 
returns are not complete. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that the six vilayets or provinces which, 
with tlio city of Constantinople, form European 
Turkey mustered the following population : Con¬ 
stantinople, 873,308 j Adrianopla, 770*003; Salonica, 
000,308; Monastic, 407,030; .Janina, 018,210; 
Scutari (Albania), 102,810; Koayovo, 001,282; 
total, 4,203,723, of which 2,320,000 were males, 
Tho most populous vilftyots of Aslatio Turkey are 
those of Smyrna (Aidtn) and Trebignntl, each with 
over a million Inhabitants. Of cities In European 
Turkey Adrianople has 100,000 inhabitants, anil 
Salonica 00,000; whilst in Asia Damascus has 
200,000, Baghdad 180,000, and Aleppo 120,000. 

Turkey 111 Europe, generally undulating, Is 
traversed by a mountain-system which has its 
origin in the Alps, enter* Turkey at the north¬ 
west comer, and runs nearly parallel to the const, 
under tho names of the Dinaric Alps and Mount 
PIiulus, as far ns the Greek frontier* This range 
scuds numerous offaknots cast and west; the great 
eastern offshoot being tho Balkan (q.v.) range, 
with iL b numerous branches to north and south. 
Tlio Balkans are no longer included in Turkey 
proper, mid tlio highest peaks of modem European 
Turkey are now in the Despoto l)ugh or Rhodope 
range (7474 feet) and the Star Dngn (10.000 feet) 
on tho Albanian frontier. The rivere or Turkey 
are chiefly, to the nprth of the Balkans, the Morava 
and immorons other tributaries of the Danube; 
and to tlio south, the Maribm, ICavasu, Struma, 


and Vavdar, which (low into tlio iEgeau, and drain 
lioumelia (Macedon and Thrace); the Narenta, 
Drin, and Voyutza fall into the Adriatic. On tlio 
high lands tho cold is excessive in winter, owing to 
tho north-east winds which blow from the bleak 
and ioy stop pcs of son them Russia i and the heat 
of snmmcr is almost Jus up paritable In the western 
valleys* Violent climatic change is, on the whole, 
the rule In European Turkoy ; but those districts 
which are sheltered from the cold winds, as tlio 
A1 bun inn valleys and parts of lioumelia, enjoy a 
comparatively equable temperature. The soil is for 
tho most part very fertile; but owing Lo oppressive 
taxation little progress has been made in the art of 
agriculture, and tho most primitive Implements 
aro in common use. The cultivated products 
include most of tlioso usual in central aiul 
southern Europe—maV/o, rice, rye, barley, millet, 
besides tobacco, madder, and cotton. The mineral 
products are iron in abundanco, argentiferous lead 
ore, copper, sulphur, salt, alum, and a little gold ; 
some deposits of coal have been found, but none 
are worked, Sheep-breeding is largely carried on. 
The wild animals are tho wild boar, boar, wolf, 
wild dog, oivofc, chamois, wild ox, and those others 
which aro generally distributed lu Europe, Tho 
lion formerly reamed the Thessalian mountains. 

Turkey in Asia is still mom mountainous. Tho 
two almost parallel ranges, Taurus and Anii- 
Taurus, which are tho basis of its mountain* 
system, cover almost tho wholo of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor (q.v.) or Anatolia with tholr rami¬ 
fications and offshoots, forming tho eurfaco Into 
olevated plateaus, deep valleys, ami enclosed 
plains- Prom the Taurus chain tho Lebanon 
range proceeds southwards parallel to tho coast of 
Syria, and, diminishing in elevation in Palestine, 
terminates on the Red Sea coast at Sinai. Tho 
Euphrates, Tigris, Orontes, and Kizil-Ernutk are 
tho chiof rivers. On tlio whole, Turkey in Asia is 
ill supplied with wator; ami though the mountiun- 
slopcs afford abundanco of excellent pasture, the 
plains, and many of tho valleys, especially those of 
tho Euphrates, Tigris, ami Jordan, are reduced by 
tho parohlng droughts of summer to tho condition 
of sandy desorts. In ancionb times these now 
desert districts were preserved in a state of fertility 
by artificial Irrigation; but during tho six centuries 
or almost constant war which convulsed this once 
fair region tho canals wero neglected, and have* 
ever since tho rlso of tho OsmAnli power, remained 
in an unserviceable condition, Navcrtliolo&fl tho 
fertile portions prnduco abundanco of wlionfr, barley, 
rice, maize, tobacco, hemp, flax, ami cotton; tho 
cedar, cypress, and evergreen oak flourish on tho 
mauntain-slones, tho sycamore and mulberry on 
tho lower hills, and tho olive, Jig, citron, orange, 
pomegranate, and vino on the low lands. Tlio 
mineral products are iron, copper, lend, alum, 
silver, rock-salt, coal {in Syria), and limestone. 
Tlio fauna in a hid ob the lion (cast of tho Euphrates), 
the liyruna, lynx, pantbor, leopard, buffalo, wild 
hoar, wild ass, bear, wolf, jackal, jerboa, &o. i 
and tho camel and dromedary must oo added to 
the ordinary list of domestic animals. 

Turkoy in Africa is described at TJiIPOLi, TUNIS, 
and Egypt, of which tho first alone can proporly 
bo termed a direct Turkish possession. 

Industry^ Mttmifacluroa, ami Trade, —Notwith¬ 
standing tho primitive stale of agriculture in 
Turkey, tlio ax twine fertility of tlio soil makes 
ample amends for this defect. Tho oxporbH include 
cereals, tobacco, raisins, dried figs, olive-oil, silk, 
wool, mohair, red cloth, dressed goat-skins, excel¬ 
lent morocco, saddlery, swords of superior quality* 
fib awls, carpets, dyes tail's, embroidery, essential 
oils, attar of i-osob, opium, plum-brandy, meer¬ 
schaum olay, honey, sponges, drugs, mail dor, gall- 
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followed Erbnghrul in the male lino without a 
break, and, after six centuries, his descendant Btill 
stands lord over wide provinces and peoples of 
various races and languages. At Siignt in 1268 
was born OsmAn (or OthmAn), from whom Ins 
followers took the name OemAnlfs, which Euro- 
peans have corrupted Into Ottoman. At the begin' 
ning of the 14 th century tho SeljAk kingdom split 
up Into ten states, ono of which, the Ottoman 
province of SultanUni, gradually absorbed tlio rest. 
Osman, who reigned from 1301 to 1320, waged a 
guerilla war upon lus Greek neighbours, and cap¬ 
tured many fortresses, pushed his conquests to the 
verge of tlio Hellespont, and took BrAsa the capital 
of filthy ni a. His son, 0 rich An (1320-60), induced 
Xictca (1330) and absorbed one of the ten Scl- 
jftkhui states, tho ancient Mysia (1330). Tlius in 
two generations tho little clan of nomads had pos¬ 
sessed themselves of tlio whole north-'west corner 
of Aula Minor, and obtniuad tho command of tho 
eastern shores of the Bosporus and Propontis. 
Then for twenty years poaco reigned between the 
G leeks and Ottomans, and OrkhAn and his brother, 
\AlA-ed-dtn, devoted themselves to the task of 
organising the state, forming a standing army (the 
first in modern times) out or the material supplied 
by the mixed population of their dominions, and 
inaugurating the famous corps of Janiznrlcs (Ycni 
cheriu 1 new soldiery') which for centuries consti¬ 
tuted the flower of tho Ottoman army, This cele¬ 
brated force was recruited entirely from Christian 
children, who wore educated as Mosloma, and care¬ 
fully trained and disciplined. Deprived of all ties 
of kinship, bub encouraged by ovory inducement to 
zeal and dovotedness, this military brotherhood 
became the most devoted as wall as the most 
fanatical instrument of Imperial ambition which luis 
ever been devised, until they abused their power 
so wantonly that they lmd to be summarily exter¬ 
minated in 1826 by MahmAd II. (see JAX1ZM11RS}. 
Besides this military organisation, tho civil ad¬ 
ministration was skilfully ordered, and the govern¬ 
ment of tlio Turks contrasted favourably with the 
corrupt and nerveless rule of tlioir Byzuntineneigh¬ 
bours, who, for their part, humbled themselves l>y 
abject concessions, delivered up their imperial 
princesses to tho harems of tho OsinAnlts, and 
allowed them to levy blackmail In their raids fur 
Christian slaves. 

The Turks could not look across tho Bosporus 
upon tho domes of Cons tail tlnoplo without longing 
for its possession, In 1368 they occupied Gallipoli 
on tho European Hide of the Dardanelles, and a tew 
years later Adrianople and Phlllppopolis fell before 
the onslaught of tho new sultan, Mur Ad L—the first) 
4 Amurath of European wrltora (1360-80)—who in 
1304 decisively routed tho united Servians, Hun¬ 
garians, and VJaolm, on the banks of tho Maritza, 
In 1376 he took Nfesa, the birthplace of Constan¬ 
tine, and recoivcd the homage of the despot of 
Sevvia and tho krai of Bulgaria. The Balkan 
Peninsula was now a Turkish possession, with tlio 
exception of the territory immediately surrounding 
Constantinople. Twice again tlio Christians en¬ 
deavoured to turn back tho wave of Moslem cou- 
quesb. Lazarus the Servian in 1339 lod a groat 
army against the Turks, but wns severely defeated 
in the battle of ICosovo, which was. however, 
followed by the assassination of MurAd I. by the 
Servliin Milosh Knbilovioh. His successor. Bayezid 
I. (Bajozot, 1380-1402), sumamod Yildorim, or 
‘Thunderbolt,’ by reason of his Impetuous valour, 
annexed tho remainder of tho fieljfikian states or 
Asia Minor, and meetlug a vast army of the Chris¬ 
tians of all Europe, who had vowed a crusade 
Qgtunftt the Turks in 1304, ent them to pieces at 
Nicopolie. Ton thousand prisoners were butchered 
in heaps before the eyes of tho pitiless sultan from 


daybronk till four in the afternoon. The invasion 
of Timftr (Tamerlano) interrupted tho victorious 
aonise of tlio Ottoman arms, then, apparently, on 
the eve of the capture of Constantinople. The 
Tartar hordes overran Asia Minor, and totally 
defeated near Angora, in 1492, the army which 
Bayezid had vain gloriously brought Into tlio field. 
The sultau was taken prisoner, and died in cap¬ 
tivity eight months later. TfmAr reinstated the 
SeliAk princes j tho Christians of Europe were free; 
and tile history of tho Ottoman empire scorned to 
lmve suddenly come to an end. Its extraordinary 
revival was due partly to tlio physical and moral 
superiority of tlio OsmAnlts over their neighbours 
in Europe ami Asia, partly to tho enduring strength 
of their civil and military organisation, which con¬ 
trasted strikingly with tho demoralised condition 
of the Greek empire, and largely to the wisdom 
ami prudence of Mohammed I., ‘the Restorer, 1 
also called Che/obi, or ‘ tho Gentleman * (1402-13). 
By sound statesmanship, firm vet conciliatory, this 
able sovereign recovered all that had boon lost ill 
tlio Tartar convulsion. His foresight was dis¬ 
played in an ominous stop: he transferred the 
capital of his dominions from Asia to Europe, from 
BrAsa to Adrinnoplo. The interval of prudent 
consolidation of the empire wns followed by 
another period of aggression. Ilis eon. and suc¬ 
cessor, MurAd II. (1421-61), was as wise as his 
father, bub his lines were fallen In fighting times. 
A terrible foe line! arisen in tho peraon of Hunyady, 
tho 'White Knight* of Wallaahin (an illegitimate 
boh of Sigisimuul, king of Hungary), who for twenty 
yearn was a oruol scourge of the Balkan provinces, 
and who indicted grievous losses u|Kin the Otto¬ 
mans at Hennannstadt (1442), Vasag, and Nissa 
(1443). A ten ycare' peace was aonohiilctl bv tho 
treaty of Szegodin, by which Sarvia regained her 
independence ami Aval lac hi a was annexed to Hun* 
gory, MurAd was now wewry of war and kingship, 
and abdicated in favour of his son Mohammed j 
whereupon the Christians, in violation of their 
oath and treaty, invaded tho Ottoman dominions, 
led by Hunyady, and sanctioned by the presanco 
of Frankish encoders wmlot tho command of Car¬ 
dinal Julian. This flagrant breach of faith drew 
MurAd from his voluntary retirement. Ho collected 
40,000 vetcranH, induced tho Gcnoase to ferry them 
aoro.ss tho Boa pom ft, and, displaying tlio violated 
treaty on a lance ns ills standard, foil upon the 
Christians at Ynnrn (10th November 1444), and 
won a decisive victory. Tlio king of Poland ami 
the caidinal wore among tlio slain. Henceforth, 
for more than two centimes, tlio Turks had nothing 
to fear from European Invasions until the rise of 
the Russian power created a now danger. 

MuvAd’s long reign of thirty years was soiled by 
no breath of dishonour; his oliaracter was as noble 
ns it was commanding. Ills successor, Mohammed 
II., ‘the Conqueror’(1451-81), reigned also thirty 
years, but his rule was marked by violonca and 
treachery, and tlio new sultan wns 03 cruel and 
unsonipnIons as he wns conspicuously able. The 
great event of his roign was the siego anil capture 
of Constantinople (29 lIi May 1453), whereby tho 
miserable remnant of llto Byzantine empire was 
extinguished for ever, and tho Turks obtained that 
commanding position on the Bosporus which has 
contributed more than anything else, directly amt 
indirectly, to tlio maintenance of their empire. In 
the north the progress of Ottomau conquest was 
arrested by tlio heroic defence of Belgrade in 1450 
by Hunyady and John Caplstran, and by the sub¬ 
sequent resistance of Hunyady \j successor, Matthias 
Corviuns. In the west Scanderbcg for a while kept 
the Tuilcs back in Albania. But towards tlio eml 
of the reign they were making substantial progress. 
They had conquered the Crimea (1476), their arms 
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in 1665, and 20,000 Turks foil In the fruitless 


luikr in tlio Turkish empire, annexed Syria, and 
wrenched Egypt from the hands of llie valiant 
MaiulAks (1017), who hail possessed it almost since 
■tlio (Inyo of Salodin. With Egypt enmo the Kijaz 
and its Iloly Cities, while from the last ’AbbAsy 
Caliph of Cairo Sulim received relics of the Prophob 
Mohammed and the inhcrUauco of the title of 
Caliph, by which Ills nucoesaors to tlio present day 
Jhlgimy their claim to tlio homage of all orthodox 
MuluiniiuiKltim Selim, however, did but usher in 
the groat epouh (1620-00 \ of his son, Sul oy in/In tho 
Magnilioont, though without tho fallicr'a warlike 
genius it limy well bo doubted whether tho eon 
would have been able to attain to tlio glory with 
which his name is associated. His epoch Is famous 
for many triumphs both by land and sea. Ho con¬ 
quered Jlolgmilo, and, after u herolo siege, minced 
(1622 )> tlio rooky stronghold of the Knights of Bt 
John at Rhodes, who worn allowed to ovocnato tho 
island «jK/ri lionoumhle terms. In 1020 tlm sultan 
i imvohed north, at the head of an army of 100,000 
men and 300 guns, and utterly omnium the Him,- 
carious on tlio Hold of Mobiles, and slow their king, 
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Feath fetU and Hungary baoame an Ottoman pro¬ 
vince for a eontury ami a half. Quarrols over tho 
now nominal kingship of Hungary chew SuleymAn 


helim II. (1600-74), a degraded sot, owed what¬ 
ever renown belongs to his reign to the ability of 
his fathers old statesmen and generals. Bln An 
lasha subdued Arabia in 1570, and Cyprus was 
conquered in 1571; but tlieso successes were out¬ 
weighed by the utter defeat of the Turkish ileet 
by Hen John of Austria, 7th October 1671, off 
liCjMtrito, which first broke the spoil of Turkish 
prestige at boo, During this roign oocuitihI the 
Urst collision of the Turks with the Russians. The 
connection of tho Don and Volga hy a canal was a 
nrojeat which, by allowing tlio passage of ships 
from the Dlack Sea into tlio Caspian, would 
obviously serve both military and commercial 
purposes) nnd accordingly 6000 workmen were 
despatched to cut the cunal, and an army of 80,000 
men to aid and protect them. The possession of 
Astrakhan formed part of the programme; but the 
nltaok upon this town brought upon the Turks the 
vcngoance of the Russians, a people till tlion un¬ 
known In southern Europe; threo fourths of the 
Turkish army was lost in the expedition, and the 
project was abandoned. On the abhor hand, Tunis 


northward again In 1520 to support his nominee. 
Zilpulya, and after enforcing lus authority, and 
laying tho country waste, tho miltan proceeded to 
push forward to Vienna. Austria was incapable of 
meeting him In tlio field, but Vloiuiu heroically 
withstood a furious stage for eighteen dayB. Tho 
Turks abandoned their design for the moment, 
and the aultan retreated in disgust to Constan¬ 
tinople, ami eventually mado a truce with Charles 
V. in 1539. Eight years later, liowavor. SuleymAn 
led his ninth campaign in Ilia north, and compelled 


dlmuul agreeing to pay a lioavv tribute to bis lord 
the sultan, who retained tho whole of Hungary and 
Transylvania. War and stages, however, con¬ 
tinued to tho death of SuleymAn in 1500. The 
sultan's claim to bo called f ths Groat* rests nob 
morely upon hia undoubted wisdom and ability, 
and tlio splendid series of his successor, lmb U]>on 
the fact that he maintained and improved his 
grand position In an age of surpassing groatuo&s 
tlio ago of Charles V*, FronolaL. Elizabeth, ai 
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tlio great days of Charles lie dared to annex Hun¬ 
gary ami lay stage to Vienna; and in tho epoch of 
great navies and admirals, of Dorla and Drake, 


panic four along all the shores of tho Modi terra 


able lor tho reception of the j]ret English embassy 
to Turkey in 158b, which was sent with the object 
of concluding on alliance against Philip It. of 
Simin. War with Persia ended in the extension of 
tho Turkish frontier, so as to include Georgia, and 
a fresh contest with Austria was marked at first 
by success, but afterwards by severe reverses, until 
in the roign of the next miltan, Mohammed III. 
(1506-1003), tho llilo Of failure was turned by a 
signal victory over tiro Austrians and Transyl¬ 
vanians on the plain of tho Koresztos (1500). Tlio 
victory, howover, was not followed up i ami the 
prestige of tho Ottoman arms continued to wane. 
The Turks wore no longer tlio tenor of Europe* 
Of tlio next four sultans, Ahmed I. (1603-17), 
Mustafa I. (1017-18, 1022-23), OsmAn II. (1018- 
22), and MurAd IV. [ 1029-40h tho last alone re- 
semblad his great forefathers, and by Ills campaign 
against PorsJa and conquest of liaglidAd (1838) vim 
dicatcd ids title to be tlio last of tho fighting Bultans 
of Turkey, The death of MurAd IV. waa tnp signal 
for fresh troubles. Mustafa, the grand vesdr (vizier), 
a man of great ability and integrity, indeed, con¬ 
tinued to dkact the helm of government under 
Ibialitm (1840-48), took from the Poles their con¬ 
quests, and in a war with the Venetians (1646) 
obtained Caiulla and almost all the Venetian 
strong)iolds in tho JEgean Sea, though with the 
loss of some towns 111 Dalmatia, lint the empire 
was flistractod by military factions and seraglio 
intrigues, and the now sultan, Mohammed IV. 
fI84 d-* 87), lwgnn ills roign under tho most un¬ 
favourable auspices, He woe only seven years of 1 
ago, and the whole power was vested in the Jani¬ 
zaries and tholr partisans, who used It) to accom- 

J riish tlielr own ends. Fortunately for Turkey, 
u 1858 Mohammed KtfjJidli, an old Albanian of 
seventy, bub possessed of an iron will, was ap¬ 
pointed verir with practically almolute powevs: 


to be the salvation of Turkey at this critical 
juncture. Ho had 36,000 poisons executed in Ills 
five years of office, and then died with a good con¬ 
science. Ho was succeeded (1601) in offleo by bis 
son, KOprlli-zAda Ahmed, a man of even greater 
ability, and nudor bis guidance the central adminis¬ 
tration recovered its control over oven tlio most 
distant provinces; a formidable war with Austria, 
though unsuccessful and marked bv a severe defeat 
at St Gotliard on the llaab (1804), was concluded 
by a pence advantageous to tlio Turks; Crete 
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Ottoman poetry bcgina soon after tlie establish¬ 
ment of tho Ottoman empire. Already in tlie 
beginning of the 15th century Alnned DATs 
•gav and flowing Bones of Iovq and wine* de- 
lighted tlio court of Prince SuleymAn at Aari- 
auople, and poems had been Indited by Ghftzl 
Pftzil, who had crossed tho Hellespont on a raft 
with that prince on the night when the Osin A ill la 
gained their first foothold in Europe. To write 
poo try booh became park of the accomplishments of 
Kings and courtiors. Of tlio thirty-four sultans of 
Turkey twenty-one wore pna tsof a aort, anti Anmmth 
the Groat (MiuAd II.), Mohammed tlio Conqueror, 
and Soljm I. (theGrim) were accounted bards of 
repute. Tho unhappy Prince Jem was especially 
noted for hia poetic tnlont; and fvom Mur Ad II. to 
MurAcl IV. (1421-1023) twelve successive sultans loft 
poems which have come down to ns. Generals and 
ministers followed the imperial example. Tho 
grand voslr Malimftd Pasha fd. 1474), the conqueror 
nf Negroponto, delighted in tho composition of 
ghrtzel# , and KomAl Pa^lm ZAtla ((U1034), as ho rorlo 
to the conquest of Egypt with tho Sultan Selim 
the Grim, beguiled the way with recitations of the 
leading events of Egyptian history in choico 
Tni'kirii verse. Ho was the author of the JVftfdm- 
ftltt , a poem modelled on the Qfllistdn or •Jlose- 
Garden* of Sa'dt. 

The greater poots of Turkey, however, wore not 
high dignitaries, but sons of mechanics, cutlers, 
b outliers, shoemakers | few wore of rank or wealth. 
Their numbers and their merits nee and fall as the 
tide of Turkish conquest flows and ebbs. It is 
ever in a period of strong national feeling that the 
poetry of a people Is oaUcd forth; and it was in the 
golden prime of Sultan Suloymfln, when the eon- 
SneB of tho kingdom were at their broadest, when 
the name and fame of the Ottoman empire stood 
higher than ever before or ijinco, that tlie oppor- 
tuuity of Turkish poetry arrived, and with it came 
tlie masters of the art. To the age of SuleyinAn 
and Ids predecessor Qollm belong Mestiit (cl. 1512), 
IfUinOT (a. 1531), GliasAl! (d. 1034), Fu/.Alt (cl. 1G02), 
Farit (d, 1003), and Bftkt ( d. 1000). ThobesbTurkleli 
pootry Is chiefly included in this opoch, which 
partly corresponds in time with our Elizabethan 
era. LtaniTs works, to which Von Hammer 
devoted 174 pages of liis great History, include 
poems on old Persian romances, besides a multi¬ 
tude of ghazeh and other short plooee. FuzAlt, 
on tho whole tlid greatest of Turkish poots. in spite 
of his provincial idiom, is heat known by his Leylt 
and Jiftfntin aiul ills charming odes. BAUt, the 
most famous of Turkish lyricists, was tho friend of 
four successive saltans, filled some high offices of 
state, and received the unhesitating homage of all 
the poets of his day and the admiration of all suc¬ 
ceeding generations. H1 b famous elegy on Suloy- 
mAn the Great Is unsurpassed in Ottoman litera¬ 
ture. The appreciation of nature which is shown 
in such poems as Meglhi's 4 Ode to Spring 1 and 
BAkl's and LA mi Vs odes to 1 Autumn,* and which 
is characteristic of their period, forms one of the 
best featuios of Turkish poetry. Their love-songs, 
on the othor hand, nre disappointingly stilted ami 
artificial ; and it is singular that, in spite of thoir 
military renown, tho Turks have no martial poetry 
of tho old time t tlio re is hardly a respectable war- 
song in tho whole range of mediaeval Ottoman 
literature. 

The classical period of Ottoman poetry, which 
began with the 10th century, did not oml with tho 
glorious reign of SuloymAn the Great (d. 1600b Ncft 
of Erzorftm (d. 1035), the most renowned of Tm kisli 
satirists, wrote in tlio time of MtirAd IV.j 
N abf (d. 1712) wrote thousands of coiudots of a 
didaotio tendency; and Nodtm (d. o. 1727), perhaps 
the moat finished anti certainly the most blithe of 


Turkish singers, belongs to the time of Ahmed III. 
Ho was the last of the old classical school of 
Ottoman poots, though Shoykh GhAlib(d. 1705), the 
author of 1 Beauty and Love* [Jinan-n-Aohk), wns 
little inferior to any of ilio older writers. During 
tlio past half century a notable change has come 
over Turkish poetry. It is as voluminous m over, 
but it turns for inspiration to Paris instead of 
SUtrAs, Ghcizda and kasidan have givon way to 
western forms; the very vocabulary has been 
modified; ami a modern Ottoman poem would 
hardly bo comprehensible to the older writers of 
the classical epoch. AYAsU, wlio tried to write in 
colloquial Stambftlt Turkish, Txssct Molla, ’Akif 
Pasha, and the poetesses Fitnot and Leyijl wore 
among the lights of the transition period ; Shludst, 
Ekrom, auil Hamtd Hoy the dramatist have been 
the loaders of tho European stylo, of which It is 
too early yet to express n general criliolsm. One 
of tho modern school has to some extent wiped out 
the stigma, already mentioned, of the want of 
martial poetry among the Turks : ltif'at Boy has at 
last written an Ottoman war-song. 

Turkish ihubo writein have been and are very 
numerous, though here again originality is lucking, 
and thoir activity has been ohieUv displayed hi 
translations from tho Ponrian and Arabic. Quo of 
their aarliost works is tho well-known History ofthe 
Forty Veztrs, a collection of old folk-stories, wniton 
in tho first half of tho 15th century, and now 
translated by E. J. AY. Gibb. Hindu Pasha, how¬ 
ever, the voztr of Mohammed tlio Conqueror, wns 
tho first prose stylist of merit. SaM-ed-dlu, tho 
historian, In spite of his elaborate style and allit¬ 
eration, was a writer of conspicuous ability, and 
Nnlma, his successor, is as vigorous and direct 
as SaM-ed-iUn is circumlocutory and ornate. Tho 
TM-et-Tev&rtlK of the formor goes down to 1520, 
and Nalma’R lilstory covors tlio ground from 1501 
to 1060. Evliva the traveller, and IIAijt Klmltfa, 
an encyclopedic writer on history and bibliography, 
aro among the best-known Turkish authors, 
Jevdet Pasha is the loading Turkish historian of 
tho lDth century, and ItomAl Bey one of the 
most notablo modem men of luLters. Printing was 
begun In Turkoy in 1728, and the products of the 
Turkish press in tho present day are numerous and 
often valuable. Turkish prose us well as poetry 
lias boon revolutionised by the introduction of 
western ideas since tho reforms of MalimAd II, 

Tlie standard but not very satisfactory work on Tur¬ 
kish poetry Is Von Hniimiur-l^iimtiLn’s Ocsehichte der 
Omanischen Dichtkuvet (lVstli, 1830). Tho beat English 
works aro Sir Jamua AY, XkdhoiWs aVatovu, System, and 
Varieties of Turkish Poetry (1878) imtl Ifi. J. V. Gibb's 
Ottoman Poetry (1882). See also tlio latter’s alinntor on 
Ottoman literature in the present writoifa Turkey f* Story 
of tlio NationB 1 aeries), mid tho artlolo on Ottoman 
Poetry by tho present writer in Macmillan's Mamzirn 
January 2883. llodhojtso and IVeJls have compiled tho 
best Turkish (lioUonarioB and grammars. 

Turkey [Mdcagm), a genus of gallinaceous 
birds, according to some ornithologists of a dis¬ 
tinct family, Meloagiidno, hut included by others 
In Plifisianidm. The hood iB bare, tho ucok 
wattled, and the lilti of tho male surmounted with 
a conical fleshy caruncle, aouiofchnen erected, some- 
Unics elongated and iiendnlous. A curious tuft of 
long hair springs from tho base of tlio nook of tlio 
male, ami hangs down on tlio 1>roust. The MU is 
rather short, strong and curved \ the tall la bvotul 
and rounded, callable of boing orootod ami spread 
out, as tho malo delights to do wlien ho btrnts about 
in priclo, with wings rubbing on the ground, utter¬ 
ing his loud ]>ooii1iar gobble, The Common Turkey, 
the largest of gallinaceous birds, well known as an 
inmate of our poultry-yards, is a native of North 
America, whore it exists in two forms. The typical 
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M. gallo-pavo , with the tail tipped with maty, 
and tho tail-covcrte with dark chestnut, ranges 
from southern Canada to Florida awl eastern Texas, 
and westward to tho edge of tho great Plains; 
farther south it is replaced by a suhspeciOo form, 
M. mexicana , having tho tail and its coverts 
tipped with huffy white, ami inhabiting the table* 
lauila of Mexico, and ox tending north to tho 
southern border of tho United States, ami south to 
Vora Cruz. It is from this latter race that our 
domestic turkeys are dcscendud, tho breed having 
been introduced into Europe in tho beginning 
of the lOtli century by a lieutenant of Sebastian 
Cabot. Norfolk and Cambridge are celebrated 
for tlieir turkeys: tho Norfolk breed is blaok, 
and the Cambridge variegated or bronze, tho 
birds of the latter colour most rcsombling the 
wild species. Tills, however, attains a larger size 
in its native woods than in tho poultry-yard; and 
tho finest tamo turkeys arc those of the American 
bronze breed, which has boon created by crossing 
tame bird* with the true JIT, gallo-pavo. The size 
of tho birds lias been thus increased, and the young 


rendered hardier. Bat the wild turkey Is riotier in 
colour and strongor on the wing than the tamo ; 
though evon in the wild birds the wings are short, 
scarcely ox ton ding beyond the base of the tail, and 
tlieir powers of flight aro not great, inasmuch ns 
when on tlieir migrations they come to a river a 
mile wide many fall in on attempting to cross it. 
Those, however, usually snvo themselves by swim¬ 
ming. Wild tnrkoys. like other gnmo, have greatly 
decreased in the United States. The males asso¬ 
ciate In floolcs of from ton to one hundred, and soak 
their food during great part of the year apart from 
the fomalcs, which go about singly with llioir 
young, or associate in flocks, avoiding the old 
males, which aro apt to attack and destroy tho 
young. At tho pairing-time desperato conduits 
take place among the males. Wild tnrkoys 
feed on all kinds of grain, seeds, fruits, grass, 
insects, and oven on tadpoles and lizards. Thov 
roost on treos and make their nests on thu ground, 
merely gathering together a few dry leaves, and 
often in n blilaket. The oggs are nsnally front nine 
to flfteon in immhur, some times twonty, Tho 
birdB spread themselves in summer over the higher 
grounds, hub In winter congregate in the rich low 
valleys. The sexes mingle in wiutor, and form 
larger flocks than in Hummer. 

On account of tho sizo and tho excellence of its 
flesh and eggs, the turkey la one of the most 
vuluod kinds of poultry. The management of It 
differs little from that of tho common fowl, The 
young are tender for tho Arab few weeks, and 
require care, particularly to keep thorn from get¬ 
ting wot by running among long grass, ov tho like; 
hut afterwards they aresulBolontly hardy. Nettles 
aro cxoollent food lor young turkeys, and are often 
ed up for them, to bo given in addition to 

S onion tops, dandelion, hard-boiled eggs, meal, 
potatoes, and other such food, 

The ouly other known specie* of tnrkoy is 
Molcagria occllatct, a native of Yucatan ami the 
adjacent parts of Honduras. It its not so largo 
ns the common tnrkoy, and bos no tuft on the 
breast. The neck Is Iosb wattlod, lmt tho head lias 
a number of fleshy tubercles, The plumage is 
beautiful, rivalling that of tho peacock in metallic 
brilliancy; blue, green, bronze, red, and golden 
lines being intimately and finely mingled, and form¬ 
ing egos on tho tall: whonao the Bpeelflo namo. 
In South Africa tho Bald Ibis (Gcronticua minus) 
and in Australia the Australian Bustard t Ettpodolis 
australis) aro incorrectly called wild turkeys. 
The so-called Brush-turkey or Talegalla (q.v.) 
bolongfl to a different family of gallinaceous birds, 
the Mejgapodos or Mound-birds (q,v,). 


Turlccy Buzzard. Bee Vulture. 
Turlcey-reil. See Dvkntq, Vo?. IV. p, 137. 
Tui'kimuUUal* a village of Axarbijnn, 6fl 
miles ES1C. of Tabriz, is the place where, on 
February 22 , 1626 , was concluded the treaty 
between Persia and Russia, by which the former 
resigned to the latter the Armenian provinces of 
Erivan and Naliltchevan. 

Turks, an important and wide-spread family 
of tho human moo, found from the banks of the 
Lena through central Asia and Asia Minor to tho 
European snores of the Bosporus and the jEgenn, 
Formerly classed amongst the * Turanian 1 peoples, 
it is now more usual to sav that they are of tho 
Mangolo-Tartar ethnological group, and speak tan- 

R s of the Ural-Altaic family. To them Iwlong 
j present day Yakuts, Siberian Tartans, Kir¬ 
ghiz, Uzbogs, Turkomans, KaraknJnaks, Kazan 
Tartars, and Dungana, a* well as the Ottoman 
Turks; linguistically the Bashkirs and Tcliuwasiies 
frill under tho same head. Old Turkmli stocks no 
longer extant were tho PoLschcncgs in Russia, the 
CnmanfeiMj the Chazars, the white Hun*, and 
the Sol j uks (from Whom tho Ottoman Turks are 
sprung). The existing Turkish peonies arc all 
Moslems, save the Yakuts, and mostly nomadic. 
They have often scut forth conquering hordes of 
warriors, and have given ruling families or races 
to Chino, Pernio, India, Syria, Egypt, and the 
empire of the Califs, 

Boo especially tho articles Turkestan and Turkey ; 
Asia, Vol. I. p. 403; Skijubb; Baber; Taheueane; 
Tartars : Vambdry, Skmen aus AlUtdaaien (1668), 
and Dob Ttirtomlk (1886). 

Turk's Islands, Bee CaYcos, 

Turmeric, the rhizome or rootatook, usually 
having pointed cylindrical branches, of Cunmna 
longa (not ord. Zingtliomcore). Tills species of 
Curcuma la a handsome herbaceous plant, tlio 
flowering Bteni of wliloli has long, narrow, sheath¬ 
ing leavos, and above these a leafy spike of yellow 
flowers, It 1* 
cultivated all 
over India, bnl it 
is also grown in 
the East Indian 
Mauds, Chino, 
and the Fiji*. 

The tubers, 
which are yellow¬ 
ish oxtemally, 
yield a deep yel¬ 
low powder of a 
resinous char¬ 
acter. Turin oric 
has been long 
employed in tho 
East as a medi* 
olno, and as a 
yellow dye which 
can be changed 
into a deep, 
brownish ml by 
alkalies, but 
neither colour in 
permanent. It 
is a principal in- Tunnorio (ftireuma longa): 
gradient 111 soino a, rant; &, aplkoaf flower: c, laif before 
Indian article* ozpanalon (HoinUy and Trlmon). 
of food, including 

ourrv-powder, in western ooun tries it is net now 
much nsed in dyeing, nor in medicine, but it is very 
useful as a chemical test for the presence of alkalies, 
any alkaline substance qniokly ohanging its colour 
from yellow to reddish brown, Mustard is fre¬ 
quently adulterated with turmeric, and so also are 
Home other Bulmtances, Turmoric Ims an aroniatlo 
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taste And a peculiar odour not unlike tluvt of gin¬ 
ger, The odour ia due to an eflaciitial oil called 
tunncrol , of which tlio tnbers contain about 1 per 
cent, \ and tho colouring principle is known as 
curcumtn. African turmeric, brought from Sierra 
Leone, In obtained from a species ofCamia. 

Tnrnnin a town of Bohemia, on the Iser, 04 
mites by rail NI$. of Prague. Its specialty iB 
jcwdloiy. Hero on 20th June 1800 the Prussians 
defeated the Austrians. Pop. 4048. 

Tnntlicri'y, n shattered castle on the Ayrshire) 
const, 0 miles N. of Glrvan, Either it or Locli- 
uinbcn was Robert Bruce’s birth pi ace. A light- 
house (1874) stands within tlio ruined walls. 

TurnelmH, the Latinised family name of 
Adrien Tiimfebc, a great scholar of the 10th 
century, born at ltoiieu in 1572. According to 
some accounts ho was of Scottish descent, his 
family name having been originally Turnbull. 
Educated at tho university of Paris, he greatly 
distinguished himself in tlio study of tlio ancient 
classics, and eventually, as professor of Grook and 
Philosophy in tho College Royal in Paris, attained 
a European reputation. Montaigne, who know 
him personally, declares that ho was the greatest 
mail of letters who had appeared for a thousand 
years> Wien Turiiche died (12th June 1605) it 
was the universal opinion that learning and virtue 
could nob havo sustained a greater loss, See 
Malt tat i-e, Uistoria Typogmphorum aliquot Pm*- 
is ion si mn (8vo, Loud. 1717). An account of 
Turnbbo is also prefixed to Jus miscellaneous works 
published at Btrasbnrg in 1000. 

TliPnePi Ciiabwcb Tennyson, bom July 4, 
1809, at Bomevsby, second sou to tho vicar (sco 
Tennyson, Alfred), educated at Louth School 
mid Trinity College, Cambridge; graduated 1832, 
ordained 1835 1 for many yearn tho devoted vicar 
of Grnsby, a village in the Lincoln wolds. In 
1897 he married Louisa Sell wood, sister to Emily, 
Lady Tennyson. Took the name of Turner under 
the will of a relation; died April 25, 1870; com¬ 
memorated by Ills deeply loved ami loving brother 
Alfred in the lines Miihught, Juno 30, 1879* 

From 1830 to 1873 C. T Turner published several 
small series of vorse (collected in one volume, with 
a memoir, 1880), The first, issued during his 
college days, won much pm iso from 8. T. Colo ridge. 
Throughout life the poet adhered to the sonnet form, 
but with an irregular distribution of tho rhymes. 
IBs wan a nature singularly and nobly simple, pure, 
and tender with a woman's tenderness j 1 ab once, 
his nephew Hall am (preface to the volume of 1880) 

K observes, 'childlike and heroic. 1 Add that 
» a well-read scholar, gifted also with very 
fine and sympathetic observation of nature and of 
village-life. lie nee these idyllic sonnets—since re, 
pathetic, subtle, sometimes verging on qiiaiiiLncss 
—cover, in ‘their pensive range, a vast number of 
motives from English country ways. By him ami 
by his admirable contemporary poet, w. Baines 
of Dorset, a hundred wild flowojtf, we might say, 
effaced or disappearing under tho remorseless 
ploughshare of modern progress, havo been pre¬ 
served for un. Such work in an ago like ours 
"hoiild li/iYO a wide appeal to Englishmen. But 
fit audience nmi few wifi almost uniformly bo the 
fate of tho writer who confines himself to the form 
of sonnct-scquencc. 

Turner, J, M. W., tho most celebrated of 
Eugllsh land scape-pain tere, is generally believed to 
havo ten bom In Maiileu Tauo, c. wrt ,i,usw ta w.b. 
Covent Garden, on the 23d of i* j, a UrNun.it 
April 1775, but he hlmaolf said to company. 

Air Cyrua Redding that he was bom at Barnstaple 
in Devon&hirQ. His full names were Joseph MjiI- 
lord William, of which ho signed only tho initials. 


Ho was tho son of William Turner, a 
who taught him to read and sent him to 
at Brentford and afterwards to Mavgato, bub lie 
had little regular education, and remaiued almost 
illiterate through life. He may possibly havo 
hoard Borne thing about Romo ami Carthago at 
Brentford, cities that always hail a great interest 
for him. Very early in Iffo he gob some initiation 
into architecture and worked with tho architect 
Hardwick, who perceived hie natural gift for 
painting and recommended him to liecomo a pupil 
of tho Royal Academy, Turner’s childhood was 
remarkable for the absence of any civilising feini- 
nino influence. Ills mother is aiiid to have Tmcl an 
ungovornablo temper, and to havo been almost if 
not quite insane. In other respects the early life 
of Turner was more fortunate. Ha uaoti found 
friends and instructors. Ho knew fiir Joshua 
Reynolds and studied in his house. Ho gob an 
eoriy initiation into watar-oolour through Ida 
acquaintance with Dr Monro and Girtiti, and, being 
in a city where art was to bo seen, lie became 
acquainted with most of tlio elder mas tors of 
landscape, at least in their works, and with tbo»o 
of tho then modern water-colour painters. Turner 
began exhibiting at fifteen when still an incipient 
student, but such was his precocity, aud perhaps 
also tho relatively law state of cut ab that tinio, 
that he went on exhibiting and learning during tho 
same years. At eighteen uo began to tmvol, being 
scut by a publisher into four English counties, ancl 
at twenty he had visited Wales, A year la tor ho 
made architectural drawings in some of the prin¬ 
cipal English cathedral cities. Like Titian he was 
widc-awaka and hard at work already in Ids 
profession early In the morning o£ life. On attain¬ 
ing bis majority ho was already an established 
artist, ami us early as 1700 ho began na a marine 
painter. In the same year, at the ago of twent.V- 
four, ho was elected an Associate of tho liny ill 
Academy. Ab twenty-eight bo was elected Acade¬ 
mician .and at thirty-three professor of Perspec¬ 
tive. Dining these yen re ho does not appear to 
have earned a largo income, but being n strict 
economist soon knew how to place himself above 
pecuniary difficulties. 

The biography of Turner is of little Interest 
except as a study of ohamcLor. He never married, 
he took no share in public life, kept aloof from 
society, and knew no changes, except a few changes 
of residence in England and his homo or foreign 
toms. Though economical to miserliness, after 
1808 he had always two residences ami sometimes 
oven three. This indulgence may bo attributed 
to a love of personal secrecy and obscurity. His 
town-house in Queen Anno Street was twrolflcieutiy 
commodious residence with a studio and a gallery | 
his co un try-bouses wore first at Hammersmith and 
aftonvarda at Twickenham. By hard work and 
economy Turner soon attained pecuniary inde¬ 
pendence, and worked in complete freedom from 
Any monoy-pressure, yob with remarkable rapidity. 
His travels wore of tlio nature of furtive disappear¬ 
ances; he wandered much about England, Franco, 
Switzerland, and Italy, but the story of llieso 
excursions i b told by his works alone, ox ion t that 
some chance traveller mat him now ami then, 
always with his pencil in his hand and travelling 
very economically, for tho most part on foot. That 
his travels wore a part of his life is indicated by 
the title of one of his publications, Turner*# Annual 
Tour, Ho roso very early in the morning, workod 
many hours each day and always In complete 
flGcreoy, and it is not believed that In his own 
house ho ato any regular meals. His houses woro 
very badly kept, even his gallery of pictures being 
dirty and disorderly. Bo lm wont on in solitary 
toil till old ago, and died in his seventy-seventh 
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year (lOtli December1851) in a temporary lodging 
at ChalHca under tlio asmiinud name of Booth, 

Every tiling in Turner is indicative of the man of 
geniua Hin artlstio gift wuh a speoinl faculty, 
cultivated to the utmost hy a long life of the 
hardest labour and to the neglect of everything 
elao. Tlio artistic gift that absorbed all hia ener¬ 
gies was itself of a most peculiar diameter, ire 
perceived more In naturo than any landscape- 
painter who had preceded him, yet at the same 
time liis imAgination was bo overpowering that it 
modified all his materials. His power of drawing 
was remarkable lwfch for strength ami for an 
extrema refinement, bnfc accuracy was mad© iuipofl- 
sildo for Mm by his constant desire for beauty or 
sublimity of lino and for agreeable composition. 
Ho habitually inoroasod tlio rolntlvo height of 
objects such ns towers, hills, river-banks. &a, 
iwwl he ooiupiweil every subject by bunging 
materials fcii^etlior from all quarters. Ho almost 
Invariably altered tlio character of what he 
saw hi ordar to attain some expression that ho 
desired. His dominant Impulses wore to nrnko 
things move beautiful, mysterious, aud auhllma 
than they arc in nature, His system of light ami 
shade was founded at first on the old masters with 
their heavy darks j hut afterwards in his more 
Independent maturity he worked out another 
scheme, that of palo general tones with a few 
strong darks for opposition, Turner was In various 
ways clover in black and white. Almost all his 
work dono directly from naturo consisted of memor¬ 
anda in chalk or pencil, on gray or white paper, 
without colour, the colour being often added 
afterwards from memory. Ho via also an excel¬ 
lent etcher in pnro lino, Imb did not attempt to 
combine lino and shade (except slight indications 
of shade) in etching, trusting for that to the 
finishing of his plates in inoxsotlnt. Ills etched 
work Is the Liber Siudiormu begun in 1807 and 
out short In 1810. Tt was to have consisted of 100 
platen, of which soventy-ono were completed. An 
a water-colour painter Tumor was unrivalled in 
delicacy and In Initlianao of execution, but ho 
never became technically one of tlio supreme 
palntors in oil. nor did no make progress in his 
later work, which resembled water-colour in prin¬ 
ciples of treatment Turner's position in art is 
that of ono of the throo most famous landscape- 
painters (Claude, Turner, Corot). In knowledge 
of naturo ho was far superior to the other two. In 
the sense of elegance at least their equal, anil 
there was a tragic Bide to hia genius that 1b want¬ 
ing in tlio others. Tumor has had singularly 
little practical influence ou landscape art, which 
has gone more in the direction of Constable. 

Although by nature very reserved and disposed 
to keep aloof from mankind, Turner was some¬ 
times friendly and nobly generous. Tlio object of 
his saving was to found an asylum for distressed 
artists, an Intention plainly expressed in his will, 
but thwarted by the lawyers because the testator 
was ignorant or legal forme, Turner kept many 
pictures that had proved unsaleable at first, though 
tempting oflcvfl were made far tli<un later, aud lie 
bequeathed them to the National Gallery on con¬ 
dition Llmt they wore to bo kopt together in rooms 
bearing ids name. Whilftt the estimate of Ills 
work Tins yison. it is now understood that his 
intellect was that of a prodigy with abnormal 
activity In one direction and feebleness or inca¬ 
pacity in nlmoBt all others. Hin personal appear¬ 
ance ^too war against him, as ho was plain and 
short aud had not the stylo or bearing of a 
gentleman. 

The following are a few of the moat important 
oluonological memoranda of Turner's professional 
career. 1700, ho exhibited eleven pictures at the 


Royal Academy, 1798, he began to paint moun¬ 
tain Beeiiory, and An efleet in tlio view of Norbam 
Cafitla. which did much to found his reputation. 
1709, date of a naval picture, the Battle of the Nile. 
1802, ceased to pay deference to topographic truth, 
and painted his famous but anti-lopngvaphical 
piotnro of Kilclmm Castle. 1803, beginning of 
continental Bubjoots: 'Tlio Vintage at MAeon, 1 
* Calais Pier,’ also first studies of tue Alps. 1806, 
imaginative picture of the r Garden of the Hes- 
iieridcs, with the Goddess of Discoid choos¬ 
ing the Apple.* 1807, Turner invited a com¬ 
parison between hlmsolf and Claude, by painting 
his ‘Sun Fining in Mist’ in rivalry with the French 
master. 1811, ‘Apollo and the Python.* 1818, 

1 The Frosty Morning; 1 1813, 1 Cron Bi ng the Brook,* 
an idealisation of Devonshire scenery; also the 
imaginary 'Dido building Carthage. 1 1828, an 
iiloftliflation of Italy in the • Bay of Bate,’ and 
idealised views of Yorkshire in TVnUakoPs History 
of Jlic/tmondshire, marking a great progress in 
illustration. 1824, The Rivers of England* 1825, 
The Provincial A ntimiitw of Scotland, 1827-38, 
the England and Wales series. 1829, tlio great 
imaginative picture. * Ulysses deriding Poly¬ 
phemus. * 1832, an idealisation of Itnly in 1 Chihla 
Harold's PilgrJinnge.* 1830-34, vignette Illustra¬ 
tions of Hogcm’ Poenia ]S34> illustrations to 
Scott. 1883-35, The Jlivors of France, 1834. ‘The 
Golden Bough,’ a pootical picture. 1838, ' Pliryne 
going to the Bath as Venus.* (In time yeare 
Turner's idealising faculty attained its utmost 
development.) 1830. 1 The TouuSvflire. 1 (In 1840 lie 
ontorecl on his decline.) 1843, ‘Opening of the 
Walhalla/ ‘Tlio Approach to Venice,* aud ‘The 
Sun of Venice *—llio two latter remarkably beauti¬ 
ful though unreal. 1844, ‘Rain, Steam, and Speed,* 
a purely impvcMioiriBb picture attempting the 
sovemneo of motion from substance, 

Bini.ioonAFHV .—Modem Painters, by Jolm Buskin, 
M.A., in 6 vols,, first published by Mcbmtb Smith and 
Elder at different dates between 1343 and 1800. This 
brilliant and famous book did mu oh to Inoreate Turner's 
reputation amongst the reading classes, but did not 
oroato Ids position, as ho had already been for forfcy-ono 
yearn An Academician, and had attained wealth and 
Bnocons whon the flnit volume an poured, Mr Raskin 
ratlins ted TunioFs nm)f as that of ‘the greatest pointer 
of all time, 1 which is very disputable on. technical 
grounds, eapcolally with reference to hia work in oil, 

A Life of Turner by Mr Walter Tliombury appeared in 
1863, a caroleady constructed biography, being hardly 
bettor them a oollootlon of materials. The next JAfe wrs 
that by the writer of tho present notloo. Tt appeared in 
1B78, and was little more than an attempt to nut already 
existing materials Into a readable form, as at that date 
it had become almost impossible to add to them any- 
thing of any real Importance, In 1876 appeared a Life 
of Turner by Mr Cosmo Month ouse, which added whst- 
ovor now details could bo ascertained, and contained some 
valuable biographical critiofninB. In 1880 the pres¬ 
ent writer published ft new and shorter Life of Turner 
In French nt the JAbrairic de iMri, Vans, All bio¬ 
graphies of Turner must, liowover, bo inevitably meagre ; 
anil unsatisfactory, as the materials were colleotqd too ; 
lota and Turner himself loft hardly any letters or 
writings of any kind, and hia few notea are very brief. 
Public] Into rest i« concentrated in hi* works, ho nhnseU 
being bo Httlo attractive as a subject for the writer ox 
reador of blogi-apliy. 

Turner. Sharon, wob bora In Txmdon, Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1768, wna articled to an attorney at the 
ago of fifteen, and succeeded hia master in the 
business before tho 1 period of h|s clerkship had 
expired. Tho Intervals of a busy lifo ho gave to 
hard reading and patient collection of matermla, 
and published a meritorious History of tho Anglo* 
Samis ( 1700-1805). Other works wore the labori¬ 
ous but badly written History of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the Heath of Elizabeth (1814- 1 
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13-28), Sacred History of the World (1832), a 
volume of essays and poems, &c. Turner died in 
London. PelniMiy 13,1B47- l f '»r of 

liis life lio enjoyed a pension of £300. 

Tamil out, a town of Belgium, in tlie Campino 
dlstriotj 26 miles ENE. of Antwerp. It lms ft 
pnlaifl do justice (1371) ftuil manufactures of 
QuttoUp linen, luce, paper, &c. Pop, 17,800. Hero 
on 22*1 January 1507 the Nethovlunrierg, under 
Prince Maurice, won a victory ovcv the Spaniards 
and on 27th October 1780 the patriots over the 
Austrians. 

Turning, the art of slinping wond, metal, 
ivory, or other lmrd anlwitanecs into forms having 
a curved (generally circular or oval) transverse 
section i ana also or engraving figures composed of 
curved linen upon a smooth surface, by moans of a 
mnohlnc called a turning-lathe. The immense 
variety of work performed l>y turning-machines 
necessitates great variations in their construetion ; 
but their mode of operation is always the same, 
and constats in fixing the work in position by two 
pivots or otherwise, canning it to revolve freely 
round an axis of revolution of which the two 
pivot* are the poles, and holding a chisd or other 
cutting-tool so as to meet it during its revolution, 
taking care that fclio cutting-tool bo held llrinly 
and steadily, and moved about to different parts 
of the work till tlio required shape be obtained. 
Lathes are divided, with respect of the mode of 
setting them in motion, into pofe-lathcs, foot- 
lathes, hand-wheel lathes, and joouw-latliGB ; with 
respect to the spooles of work they have to per¬ 
form, into ccRhe-lathcs, which form tlie outside 
surface, and spindle , mandrel t or chuck lathes, 
which perform hollow or Inside work, though this 
distinction is for the most part useless, as all 
lathes of good construction are now fitted for both 
kinds of work. itad-latbos aro those used by 
turners in wood, and frir-lathes for the best sort 
of metal-work \ and tho small metal contro-latho 
used by watch makers Is known as a turn-bench. 

Turnip [Bms&ica rajnt ; see B it A. s sic A), a 
biennial plant, with lyrate hispid leaves i the 
upper part? of the root becoming, especially in 
cultivation, swollen and fleshy. lb is a native of 
Europe and tho temperate parts of Asia, growing 
in borders of fields and waste phieos. Ibis com¬ 
monly regarded as a native of Britain, although In 
most cases where it is found apparently wild it 
may be doubted if it has not derived its origin 
from cultivated varieties. It lias been long culti¬ 
vated, and is to bo found in every garden of the 
temperate and cold parts of the world as a culinary 
esculent; it is also extensively grown iu Acids for 
feeding cattle and sheep. It was cultivated In 
India long before it could have been introduced by 
Europeans, and Is common there in gardens and 
about villages. The cultivated varieties are very 
numerous. In them tho upper part of the root 
assumes a globose, oblong, or roundish depressed 
form. Some aro common to the garden and tho 
farm, and some of the largest kinds attain such a 
size as to weigh 20 or 25 lb. Although the turnip 
is of groat value for feeding stock, it is not vory 
nutritious, no less than 00 to 06 parts of its weight 
actually constating of water. Garileu turnips are 
sown from the end of March to tho end of August; 
field turnip generally in June, it being requisite that 
they should not bo sown bo soon as to incur a risk 
of uww throwing up flower-stoma in the first year, 
which, wlum it takes place, prevents in a grant 
measure the mvolliug of the root and renders it 
coarse and fibrous. In dry weather the plants are 
apt to throw up flower-Htoms, ami bo disappoint the 
lmpo of the gardener. Moist cloudy weather Is most 
favonmhlo, Garden tumips are sown and allowed to 


grow much closor than flokl turnips, being gradu¬ 
ally thinned out, and fclio thinnings used oven when 
of small size. The garden turnips are generally of 
comparatively small size, more rapid in growth, and 
ninro delicate. The Swedish Turnip, orliuta Doga, 
which was introduced into cultivation in Britain, 
from the north of Europe, more recently than the 
common turnip, and has proved of vory groat value 
to the farmer, ta regarded by some botanists as a 
variety of the same species, and by some as a 
variety of A navus, but more generally ns a variety 
of if. campcstris, a species common in core Holds 
and sides of ditches in Britain and the north of 
Europe. 

The cultivated turnip grows best in ft riali free 
soil. The mode of culture varies with the soil. 
'Whore the soil is light and dry a smaller amount 
of ploughing, harrowing, and drilling is necessary 
than on still 1 soils. Tho turnip is not well suited 
to clay soils, although it ta often grown on them. 
A comploto pulverisation of the soil is requtaito 
before the sowing of tho seed. On light soils a 
crop of turnips generally succeeds wheat or oats. 
Turnip-land is generally nindo up iu raised drills 
by the plough, and the soed ta sown by the drilling- 
machine on the top of the narrow ridges, which 
are about 27 inches whle. Moderate dressings of 
nrtincinl manure, such as superphosphate of lime, 
crushed or dissolved bones, kainit ami nitrate of 
soda, or other such manures, produce great crops 
of turnips. The more gen oral practice, however, 
is to give a mixed dressing of farmyard dung ana 
artificial manure. Tho young plants arc thinned out 
by the hand-hoe to from D to II inches apart, and 
the ground is Btirrcd and carefully kept clean by 
the plough or horse hoc. Tho turuip-orop ta thus 
of great use in clearing the laud of weeds. In 
many places part of tlie crop Is eaten on tlie 
ground by sheep, which aro confined to a small 
part of tho Hold by means of inovahio fences. It 
is common to leave one of each three rows of 
turnips for this purpose, the other two rows being 
carried to the farmyard for feeding cattle or stored. 
Turnips arc stored oitlior in a house or in conical 
heaps l covered with straw and earth. They are 
some times protected from front by being earthed 
iij) in rows by tho plough. Some kinds are much 
more easily injured bv frost than others; the 
Swedish turnips least of all, 

Tho Introduction of the turnip as a field-crop 1s 
one of the most important events iu tho history of 
British agriculture. It Iioh rendered possible a 
rotation of crops which 1ms been extremely advan¬ 
tageous, and has made the supply of hutch or-in cat 
more constant, by providing a supply of winter- 
food for cattle and sheep, whereas formerly all 
depended on the pasture. As a A old-crop turnips 
were not raised in Britain till tho olid of the 
17th century. Turnip-husbandry was introduced 
into Roxburghshire from LoiaGsto rslLive about tho 
year 1704, hut was soon carried to a perfection 
in Scotland far beyond what it had previously 
reached. Tho climate of Scotland is well adapted 
for it, ns is also that of Ireland \ whilst the climate 
of North America Is bo unfavourable) to it lhaWt 
has not become an Important erop bhore. Turnip- 
crops in Britain suffer vory much from tho two 
distinct diseases called anbury, or dub-root, and 
flngor-nml-toe (see ANDUllV). Superior culture ta 
tlio best means of preventing these diseases. 
Plants weakened by drought are liable also to 
Buffer from a white mould, a spectra of Ohttnm, 
which attacks tlio leaves and greatly injures the 
plant. 

The turnip crop has to encounter many insect 
enemies. The most destructive in rocont years 
lias boen the luroip-fly (Phyllotrota nemonrn , 
Chovrolat), which dovour& tho young plants before 
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thoy are strong enough to bo thinned. Tho leaves 
of tho young turnip-plants avo also attacked and 
often much injured hy the graen-fly or turnip-aphis 
(Aphis rapw t Curtis); by tho maggots of two 
kinds of D ip torn—rkytomi/m nigricornis, Muo- 
quard, the blaok-leaf minor, and Drosophila plana. 
Fallen, tho yellow-leaf miner; by tho caterpillar 
of tho diamond-back turn ip-moth (Cerostuma 
ccylostclla, Curtis); by tho caterpillar of tlio 
common dart moth (Agrotis segetu/n, Westwood); 
by the grubs of tho turnip sawlly {Alkalia spin- 
arum, Fabrieius); iuuI by at lease two varieties of 
wcovll, Curoulio, the most destructive being the 
little 0111*011110, Ccnlorhynchits contractus, A inch 
long, which punctures tho wood leaves with its 
rosLrum. Tho diamond-book moth fortunately 
seoniH to pay its visits of destruction at long in¬ 
tervals. It played great havoc with tlio ci*op in 
England and Scotland in 1801, destroying it beyond 
recovery in many parts. In Ireland the attack 
was lighter. Earlier serious attacks occur ml in 
1651, 1837, and 1620. For all insect attacks tlio 
best preventive moosure isadrossiugof stimulating 
manure to force on the growth of tho plnnta. 
Spraying the crop with a mixture hurtful to the 
insects, by means of tho Strawsonlser, au air-power 
distributor, is also recommended. 

Turnpike Ronds. See Roads, Toll. 

Turnsole (Old Fr. Tournesol, 1 turning to the 
sun'), a name Rometimos given to the Heliotrope 
and other plants, especially to the ouphorbiacooua 
Ohrozophora tinctona, from which a deep purple 
dyo 1 b obtained. Turnsole-blue is a name some¬ 
times given to a odour obtained from archil. 
Turnspit. Sue Dachshund. 

Turns tone {Streps Has ) t a small gonna of birds 
of the plover family (Clmmdriidrc), intormodlato 
between tho true plover* and the sandpipers. The 
Common Timwtuuo (£, inlerprcs) appears in 
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Turnstone {Slrepsila* interpm ), 

Britain as a winter migrant, but is not known to 
breed there; its bveeduig-placcs being the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean in Europe, Asia, and America, 
though it breeds on tlio coasts of Scandinavia 
down to Denmark, laying four eggs of a greenish- 
gray colour, spotted and streaked with bTuialwiHh 
and lirown, iu a shallow depression lined with a 
fow dry leaves and bents. In winter the turnstono 
is found on the seashore all over the world, being 
probably the mast cosmopolitan of all birds. It 
derives 4 its name from ita luibit of turning oyer 
stones with its bill in search of its food, which 
consists of small crustacean* and molluscs. The 
coin Inon liirnBUme is 0 inches in length, and is 
handKomely marked with black, white, and chest¬ 
nut ; tho last-named colour is reduced iu autumn, 
when the plumage becomqa duller; the legs and 
feet are orange. A uotlior species, tho Black-headcd 
Turnstone (S. mdanoccphalm), breeds in Alaska 


and winters In California; and some place tho 
Surf-bird ( Aphrizci virgala) in this genus. 

Turpentine is a semi-solid resinous substance 
secreted by various coniferous trees. The name 
turpe n tin els commonly understood to mean the pro¬ 
duct of the Scotch pine, the swamp pine of America, 
and the Pinus marilima of France. Venice tur¬ 
pentine is obtained from the larch, and Chian tur¬ 
pentine from tho ‘Turnontiuo-tioo' (ace Pistacia) j 
but from a commai-cial point of view thoy are prac¬ 
tically unused. The chief supplies of turpontdiio are 
obtained from America, and to a less extent fmm 
Franco. Cavities are cut through tlio bark and 
into the wood about one foot from the ground, and 
the bark backed a little above. The exuded tur¬ 
pentine runs into these cavities, commencing to 
How in May, and if tho bark is hacked a little 
higher up every ton days a constant supply is 
obtained throughout tho Bummer. In consequence 
of tho necessity of injuilng the bark at a higher 
and higher point, in the course of years tlio hacking 
takes place at a height of 12 to 15 feet, the tree 
remaining productive for about fifty years. The 
fust yearn yiald Is the purest, having tho shortest 
distance to run down the trank into the cavity; 
bob afterwards a portion concrotes an it posses 
down, and constitutes the common frankincense 
or gum thus of commerce. Tlio turpentines are 
mixtures of renin and esBontiai oil. The latter, 
amounting to from 15 to 30 per cent., consists 
chiefly ol hydrocarbon* having the chemical for¬ 
mula C, 0 H W . When distilled along with water the 
oil of turpentine pnascB over, and the Reaiufq.v.) 
or rosin remains behind. 

Oil of Turjicntinc does not alwayB possess the 
same properties, ltd boiling-point ranges from 
805° to 34r (152° to 172° C.), oncl tho specific gravity 
from *850 to *870. Some samples rotate tlio plane 
of polarisation to the right, and others to the left. 
These variations arc duo to the presence of different 
isomeric compounds. Oil of turpwtine, or turpen¬ 
tine ns lb is often called, is a powerful solvent of 
resins and oils, and is much employed in tho nianu-' 
facturo of varnishes and oil paints. It is very 
inflammable, and unites with chlorine so ener¬ 
getically ob to burst into flame when brought In 
contact. When air is passed through it lb becomes 
powerfully antiseptic. Applied to the skin it acts 
as a local irritant, and 1 b much employed in the 
treatment of rlioumatiBni, &c, When agitated 
with sulphuric acid and allowed to separate it 
yields on dbitillation a fragrant liquid, torebone, 
which is nuiah employed as an antiseptic and 
internally in Lho treatment of coughs. 

Turpin. Archbishop of Rliclms. friend and com¬ 
panion of cWlonmgno, the supposititious author of 
the Uistoria KavoliMapii et Jlotholandu Accord¬ 
ing to Gaston Paris, this falls into two parts : the 
first (o. 1050) dealing in live ahapters with Charle¬ 
magne's conquest of Spain without reference to 
Roland ; the second (enrly in 12th century) giving 
the legend of Roland, tho treachory of Ganelon, 
Roland's heroic death at Honccvaux, and the 
king's vengeance upon tlio Saracens. In tlio 
Chanson de Boland itself Turpin dies beside ltd 
hero, and is buried with him and Oliver at 
Blaye near Bordeaux. There was actually an 
Archbishop Tilpinus of Rlioims (753-800); but 
thove can bo no doubt that tho romnneo in its 
present form was put together in the first third of 
the 12th century, most probably with a view to the 
glory of St James of Compos tolln, From Internal 
evidence it Jins seemed to critics highly probable 
that Pape Callxtus II. cither wrote or at least 
inspired the work himself while yob Gay de Bour¬ 
gogne, Archbishop of Vienne. The conclusion of 
Gnstpu Paris lu ids admirable work, De Pseudo 
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Turnino (1805), however, i« tliat tlie first fivo 
chanters were written in Ga]icia ( before Hie pro- 
tensions of Coinp<wtc!Itt had risen bo high as they 
(lid towards the end of the 11th cental y ; that tho 
remaining clmptci^ aro too secular and too little in 
harmony with (ialician traditions to liavo boon 
written, or even formally sanctioned, by Calixtus; 
and that the epistle sometimes appended, bearing 
tlie name of that pope, in a manifest forgery. Ho 


after tlic death of bis brother in 1108, visited Com* 
nratella, And conjectures that one of his train found 
the first Jive chapters there, and that the remaining 
chapters weio adapted from various French clian* 
sous by a monk of St Aiulr6 at Vienne. Itolnliai'k 
3>. A. Oozy, in the third edition of his Dcchcrchcs 
sur VHiatoii'e et fa Literature do VKspagnc pendant 
U Moyen Age (1031, tome ii.), concludes that these 
five chanters have been written by ft French* 
man, and tliab subsequently to 1131; that cbnp. 
xx. is due to one of tho clergy of Compos- 
tella, who wished to push its claims against 
Toledo for the primacy of Spain, perhaps lntwoen 
1120 arid 1124, perhaps much later; ana that chap, 
lx. names three Mohammedan princes of Spam 
and Africa who nourished respectively in 1100-4$, 
1110-23, and 1125-38. Gaston Faria in llomuuia 
(tome xl. July 1882) Accepts most of Dozy's con¬ 
clusions, admits that the live chupterB wore written 
by a Frenchman at Compontolla after 1000, but jh 
reluctant to place them much later than 1100. He 
finally conjectures that tlie whole -wovk may have 
been completed towards 1160 by Almeii Pioaud, 
the author of the Itinerary to Compostalla. 

The ohroniolo was printed by Blinon S chard In Qef' 
wanicarum rerutn fV, vclust lores chronof/yaphi (Fraokf* 
1600), and by Justus llouhrr in his Veterce Scriptures 
(Frankf. 1684 but the edit ton now generally uuod 
Is that of Sebastian o Ciampi C Florence^ 1822). An 
edition was prepared umjer the auspices of the 
Montpellier SorittA pour l'Jhtuda das laiiguos Romanes, 
by Ferdinand Castets (Hontpollier and ParlH, 1880). 
See Gaston Paris, J>e Pseudo Ttirpino (Paris. 1806); 
nlao the excellent account In H. L I>, “Ward'a Quia- 
log ue of Romances in the Department of A/ianuflcWj^s 
in tht British Museum {vol, 1.1833). 

Turpiil. Diene, bom at Hempstead, Essex, in 
September 1705, was, successively or aiuraltaneonriy, 
ci butcher's apprentice, cattle-lifter, b muggier, 
housebreaker, highwayman, and horse-thief. Ho 
was hanged at York on 10th April 1730 for tho 
murder of an Epping lceopor, besides which he had 
accidentally shot his comrade, King. The myth 
of Jub ride to York, widely currenfc through Ains¬ 
worth's JRookwootl. oelongs, if to any one, to 1 Swift 
Nick Ncvlson, 1 who In 1076 is said to have robbed 
a sailor at Gadshill at 4 A.M., and to have estab¬ 
lished an 'alibi* by reaching York at 7.45 i\m. 
that same evening* 

Turquoise (i.e. ‘tho Turkish stone;* spelt 
also turkis, as by Tennyson, and iin'gncis) t an 
omanientai stone, essentially a phosphate of alu¬ 
mina, bub contahnng also a little oxide of iron and 
oxide of copper. It is harder than felspar, but 
softer than qnartXj and has a greenish-blue colour, 
and occurs as thin veins in slate rook. It is opaque, 
or sometimes trim silicon 6 at the edges. The true 
oriental turquoise is found only near Nislmpur hi 
tho Persian province of Khorussaii. Old mines no 
longer worked are found In the Sinaitic peninsula; 
ana of late Mexico produces good turuuoises. A 
famous one, which once belonged to Nadir Shah, 
was two inches long, and was offered for sale at 
Moscow in the 18th century for £780. The name 
Callaite lias been given to turquoise.—Fossil tnr* 

» noise or odontolita is simply the fossil ivory of tho 
lammoth (q.v.) f coloured blue by phosphate of 
iron, a blue which seldom fades* A mineral very 


like a greenish turquoise is found in IJrittany, and 
hns been named Yariscite. It is somotimos called 
Oriental Turquoise; whilst the name Occidental 
Turquoise is given to a substance of similar colour, 
found noar Simon, in Languedoc, which is said to 
bo merely bone coloured with phosphate of Iron. 

Tlli'l'cMll* a distinguished family of theologians 
of Geneva, descended from Francesco Turretinl, 
who emigrated lor coiiBoicuco 1 eako from Lucca bo 
Genova in 1570. Ills sou, Benedict Tmrotin (1588- 
1031), became pastor at Geneva in 1012 and pro¬ 
fessor in 1018.—Ilia son, Francois Tit n oli u (1023- 
87), laboured at Geneva as pastor to the Italian 


tulio Thoologuc Js Icncticm (Gen. 1070-85 ; 3 vols. 
Edin. 1847-48).—His son, Jean Alphonse, often 
called Tnnolin tho Younger, and by far tho 
greatest of tho name, was born in Geneva In 1074. 
lie studied theology there under Trouchln, visited 
Leyden, next bolli Oxford and Cambridge, and on 
his return became pastor of tho Italian congrega¬ 
tion, in 1007 pmfcwwjv of Church Hiatory, in 1705 
of Theology. Throughout life ho laboured to pro¬ 
mote a union of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches (the aim of Ida Nvbcs Tattimn, 1720), ami 
succeeded in abolishing tho Helvetic Consensus in 
1725. His famous large-minded Discourse concern¬ 
ing the Fundamental Artielos in Religion was trans¬ 
lated at London so early as 1720. He died at 
Genova, May 1,1737, In which year was published 
his CoyiUUutncs cl DmcrUtlioncs Thcolomcw (2 
vols*). See the biogruphiaal study by E, do Uud6 
(Lausanne, 1680). 

l'nrrct Ship, See Navy. 

Turtle (a corruption of tortoise or of tlie Span¬ 
ish tortuga y ‘a tortoise 1 ), any tortoise, but especi¬ 
ally the edible Gveon Tnvtlo (boo TonroiHll), 
prized for tho soup made from its Jlcah, chief glory 
of ftldcnnauio banquets. Calipash is tho part of 
the animal that belongs to the upper shield, a fatty 
golatinous substance of a dull greouish colour; 
cctlijiect the yellowish meat of the lower shield. 

' Mock Turtle * is mude of calfu head in lieu of 
turtle meat, 


Turtle-dove (JVrfwr), n, genus of Colnmbidm, 
of graceful build, with bjhqII head and slender bill, 
long wings, and long rounded tail. Tho genus 
includes about thirty spccica, all of which aro con¬ 
fined to the arurtern hemisphere. Tho Common 
Turtlo-dovo (T t vulgaris) is abundant all tho year 
round iu tho wanner parts of Enrono ami Asia, but 
is only a sunnuou visitor in the adder parts. It is 
found in the south-eastern counties of Englaiul 
during tho summer months, mid occasionally further 
north, or even in tho south of Scotland. Tho nest, 
a very rough looms structure of twigs, is placed on a 
branch or fork of a t-roo at no groat distance from 
l he ground. Two eggs are laid at a time, ami several 
brooda are reared in a season, tho undo taking an 
active share in tho work of hatching and rearing 
tho young. Tho food of tins turtia-dova consist* 
chiefly of seeds, iuid in some districts tho number 
of biids picseut in a season is said to depend on tho 
quantity of pino seeds, Tho turtlo-dovo is timid 
and cautious in its habits, ami is efl’cclivoly pro* 
tectod from birds of proy by its power of Hying 
swiftly and almost noiselessly iu and out among 
tho trees even in the thiokest part of a forest. Its 
plumage, though not bo brilliant ns that of tho 
true pigeons, is very beautiful, the various tints of 
reddish-brown and gray shading eoftly into each 
other i the head ami neck are blue, tho tail-feathers 
tipped with white. Their beauty of form ami 
colour, their soft cooing, aiul their allhoLlon to- 
wards each other arid their young have made this 
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and othor species of tui tie-dove favourite cage- 
birds. They ore easily tamed, breed roatlily in 
captivity, mid have hoon known to Hvo as long aa 
fourteen years. Tviiuv risorivs, called sometimes 
turtle-dove and sometimes ring-dove, is of a palo 
creamy colour, with a black Half-ring round the 
nape of its neck. See Pigeon. 

TlltiCJtloosn. once the capital of Alabama, 53 
mil us by rail 8w. of Birmingham, is the scat of 
the state university and insane asylum, ami has 
two women’s colleges. Pop. 2500. 

Tuscan Order, in Architectures, tho simplest 
of tho live classic orders, being a Roman modifi¬ 
cation of Uto Doric stylo with undated columns, 
aucl wltiiout tnglypfiB. Sco Column. 

Tuscany, formerly a Bovaroign grand-duchy ill 
the west of Italy, lying for tlw most part, but not 
wholly, south and west of the Apennines, with an 
area of 0291 ho. m. Pop. (1800) 1,800.000; (1881) 
2,208,800 j (1800) 2,274,101* The north and north¬ 
east of the country is lillod with mountains, whence 
numerous riven and streams How down to the sea, 
tho most important of which is the Arno. Thia 
district is also the source of tho Tiber (q.v.). Tho 
rest of Tuscany is an undulating region of hills 
and dales, excopt tho coasts, which are flat and 
marshy (see Marram a). Fov the eight province* 
of Tuscany, os a c onwarUmouto of the kingdom, 
see Italy. Its anaumb history is described at 
longth in tho article Etruria, and its mudimvol 
history in the article Florence (cf. also Italy). 
It is only necessary to odd that modern Tuscany 
was iirst constituted in its present dimensions in 
1500. when Coslmo da 1 Medici became Gmnd-diike, 
On August 10, 1800. the national assembly of Tus¬ 
cany prououncod tlio deposition of the reigning 
dynasty, and tleolarcd for annexation to Sardinia j 
and in February 1601 it was declared part of tho 
new kingdom of Italy. 

TusdU’OrftH. a tribe of Indiana who were 
driven out of North Carolina by tho Bottlers in 
1713, and joined the Iroquois (q.v.). 

TllSCIlluiUy anciently a city of Latinm, about 
15 miles S. of Home, was situated on a rldgo of 
lulls known as tho Colles Tmoulani, and forming 
part of tho Alban range. Octavius Mamilius, ruler 
of Tnsculuin. married a daughter of Taro u Inins 
Sunorbus, and played a conspicuous juwt hi tho lost 
Of the great struggles made by the ban 1 sited tyrant 
to rogain his kingdom. But the Latins wove so 
thoroughly beaten at Lake Roglllus (490 n.o.) that 
they were fain to ontor into an alliance with the 
victor, and ever after, excopt in the Gmat Latin 
War (310-338 D.C.), remained steady in tlioir 
fidelity to Rome. As early ns 978 n.o. the inhabit¬ 
ants of Titsoulnm received tho Roman franchise. 
Towards tlio dose of tho Republic Tnsculuin be¬ 
came a favourite country residence of the wealthy 
Romans; Luoullus, Cato, Brutus, llortenslns, 
Crasums, Crcaar, ami Cicero hod villas hero, Tho 
great orator boro composed many of his philosophi¬ 
cal workload particularly 1i!b charming Ttiaenlmte 
jDtftpititUwnos. Till 1101 Tnsculuin continued 
on tiro i but it was stormed then by the Romans and 
ruined for ever; lower down there arose tho town 
of Frascati (q.v.). Many fine remains of anolent 
Tusoulum have boon dug up, the most remarkable 
being the amplilthcatro, theatre, and city walls. 

Tuslc. See Torsk, 

Tlisluil’ Rock, 7 miles NB. of Cornsorc Point, 
on the const of Wexford, has a lighthouse 110 icob 
high, with a light visible for 15 miles. 

TtitiSftC Gross (Dactylis empitosa ; syne. Fos- 
tuca cwsjritosa, F, antai'ctica, F. JlabclhUa), a large 



grass of tlio same genus with the Cock Wool Grans 
of Britain, a native of the Falkland Islands, re¬ 
markable for forming great tufts, squib times 5 or 0 
feet in height, 
the loug taper¬ 
ing leaves hang- 
ingoverin grace¬ 
ful curves, from 
5 to 8 feet long, 
and an inch 
broad at the 
huso. It is how- 
over, sufficiently 
delicate to he 
very good food 
for horses and 
cattle; and it 
lias been tried 
with buocgss in 
tho Hebrides, 

Orknov Islands, 
and other locali¬ 
ties in which 
there is a peaty 
soil ox posed to 
winds loudeil 
with sea-spray. 

Tho tuner part 
of the stem a 
little above tlio 
rootis soil, crisp, Towaft Giw* (Barilla caspitosa). 
/favoured like a 

hazol-uut, and often oaten by the inhabitants of 
the Falkland Islands, The young bIiooLs arc boiled 
and oatou aa asparagus. 

TussimtL Madame, the foundress of the well- 
known exhibition of wax-work lu London, was boru 
(Marie Urosholtz) at Bcnic in 1700, nud learned 
the art of modelling in wax in Parle. For a time 
Hho was engaged in giving lessons in modelling to 
Elizabeth, elBter of Louis XVI., ami in this way 
bocaino acquainted with the leading personages at 
court. Imprisoned for throe mouths during .the 
Revolution, in 1802 she established hetaejf in 
London, where she died 10th April 1850. Tho 
collection of upwards of 800 portrait figures (that 
of Voltaire and others still on view modelled by 
Madume Tnssand herself from life), with tho 
'Chamber of Horrors,* devoted to figures of mur¬ 
derers, instruments of torture, the guillotine of 
the Revolution, &c., is one of the sights of Louden/. 
See tlio Life by Huy Icy (1878), 

Tuxscr, Thomas, in Fuller's pliwwo, ‘succes¬ 
sively a musician, school master, serving-man, hits- 
baudinan, grarior, poet, more skilful in ell than 
thriving in any vocation,’, was born at Rivenliall la 
Essex about 1527. After sowing as a ohovlstev in 
tho oliapol of Wallingford Castle, and at St Paulb, 
lio wont to Eton, whore Jto was whipped by Udall, 
was elected in 1543 to a Bcholnraliip at King’s 
College, Cambridge, but soon aftenvards removed 
to Trinity Ilall, where ho tolls us that ho dwelt 
trimly and passed his timo joyfully with a number 
of learned men, After a residence at court as a 
retainer of Lord Pugot, ho mandcd and settled 03 a 
farmer at Cafctzwnde, near EostHojghott, in Suffolk, 
where ho compiled his famous work, A Ifandrcth 
Good rointes of ITnsbnmlrio (1657). Quarrelling 
with his landlord, Tussor left his farm, mid be¬ 
came a lay picric in Norwich Cathedral, which post 
lio again gave up for a farmer's life. lie cliqd 
in London about April 1580, and was buried In tlio 
church of St Mildred in the FouUiy, Toltol pub¬ 
lished in 1573 an edition of Ills book enlarged into 
Five Hunircth Polities of Good llitsbafidrje, with a 
curious metrical autobiography. Warton says well 
that this old English Goorgio hns much, more of 
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the simplicity of Ilcsiod than of the elegance of 
Virgil, still it rcileets in a pleasing manner the 
simpler virtues of the gnutl olif times. 

Editions are h^Dr W ilavor (1612), Mr ATbcr (1673), 



Colt'a foot (Tussilaffo farfara). 


hiuI the English dialect Society (1670). 

TliagHll'ffOt A genns of plants of tlio natural 
order Compositm, sub-order Cnrymbifonc. 2* fttr- 
/fcm, sometimes called ColfcVfuofc, is the only 
BritUJi species. It line single-flowered scaly scapes, 

mn 


be¬ 
fore tho leaves 
in early spring, 
the flowers ym- 
luw, both disc 
and ray \ tho 
leaves heart- 
shaped .angular, 
downy beneath. 
Tho leaves have 
a somewhat 
glutinous and 
hu hue rid taste, 
and are used 
either by smok- 
ing or in tho 
form of a 
decoction for 
relief of astli- 
m a s a n d 
troublesome 
coughs. They 
are clot lied on 
tho under side 
with cottony down, formerly used as tinder. The 
feathery pappus-hair which succeeds tlio flowora is 
eagerly Bought by goldfinches to line their nests. 
Nearly allied to this genus is Pc turfites, of which 
one species, tlio Butter Bur </>. vulgaris formerly 
T. pctasiies). Is a native of Britain. The leaves 
resemble those of T, farfam t hut are much larger; 
the flowers also appear before the Icavcr, hut in 
a dense thyrsus, and are of a pale flesh colour. 
The Jlowers of both are much sought after by 
bees, as are those of 1\ alba and P. (both 
form oily *1 \) fragrant 
native h of the south 
of Europe, not uncom¬ 
mon in British flower- 
gardens. 

Tussock Ilf o tli 

iDa&yehira pmli- 
bttmla ), a grayish- 
white moth (ilMHit an 
inch long, the cater¬ 
pillars of which do 
great mischief in hop 
ground», and are 
known as Hop-dogs. 
Tho cntorpillar i n deli¬ 
cate or coil in colour, 
with brush-liko tufts 
of yellow hairs on 
several of tho seg¬ 
ments. It feeds on 
leaves throughout the summer, becomes a hairy 
chrysalis about September, and emerges m a moth 
in the following spring. Miss Ormorod recommends 
a lianl syringing if the caterpillars are present iu 
largo numbers. 

Tutlmry* in Staffordshire, on tho river Dove, 
6 miles by rail N\V. of Bur ton-oil-Tran t, with tho 
mins of the pro-Norman cnstlo where Mary Queen 
of Scots was twice imprisoned. Fop. 2606. 

Tnttcorill {TuUulzndn\ a port at the south¬ 
east comer of India, 35 mile* 15. of Tinnevelly by 
vail, with pearl-fisheries and Catholic missions. 
Pop. 11,000. 



TusBQok Moth and Catorpillar. 


Tutor, Iu the law of Scotland, means a guar¬ 
dian of the person as well as of the extato of a boy 
under fourteen, or a girl under twelve: that is, 
while they aro in a state undor that of puberty, 
See Guardian, Ikvaht. 

Tllttliligcn, a lown of WUvteiuborg, on the 
Danube, 20 miles WSW. of Sigmaringen. It hits 
liimiufactures of boots, knives, &o. Hero on 24tli 
November 1043 an Auntro-Bavarian force defeated 
tho French. Pop. 8060. 

Tver, capital of a Russian government at the 
confluence of tlio Volga ami Tvcrtsa, 100 miles 
NW. of Moscow by rail. There tiro manufactures of 
cottons, hosiery, and nails. Pop. (1800) 30,280. 

Twain, Mark. Sec Clemens, S. L. 

Tweed, the nobleot of Scottish rivers, rises far 
up ii\ PeeblcBsluvo at Tweed's Well, 1500 feat 
aliovo Bca-lovel, and Hows 07 miles north-oast- 
ward, eastwaitl, and figuin north-eastward, through 
or along tho bomulnrics of Peeblesshire, Selkirk¬ 
shire, Roxburghshirei Berwickshire, amt North¬ 
umberland, till it falls into the Gorman Ocean 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. It receives Gala Water, 
Ettrick Water (itself fed by Yarrow), the Leader, 
the Tcviot, tlio Till, tlio Wliitaddor, and a number 
of lesser tributaries; is tidal for 10 miles, but almost 

J liiito iinnavigable; and traces tlio English hordor 
or only 18J miles, so that ‘North of the Tnoed 1 
is a none too accurate phrase. It is famous for 
its salmon-fisheries, but more famous far for its 
memories: 1 which of tlio world’s streams.’ asks 
George Borrow, 'can Tweed envy, with its beauty 
and renown?* For it» Hows by Neidpath, Peebles, 
Traqimir, Ashiestccl ■ Ablmtsfoi’d. Melreso, tho 
Eildous, Bcnicrsyric, Pryburgh, Kelso, Coldstream, 
aiuL Newham Ceatlei ruiv are thoBa a tithe at 
Twcedsidc’s historic semes. Merlin, Thomas of 
Ereildcmno, anil Michael Scott—the Tweed has 
dim legends of these; and its ripple wrb the last 
Bound heard by a fourth and a iiiiglitier wiuutl 
than them all, Sir Walter. 

Bee Boudkos; Sir Tlitmmu Blok Lauder's Scullhk 
Hirers (now od. 1800); and Veit oh ’a Hirer Twecil (1881), 
Tweed,' Boss.* Bee Tammany Society. 
Tweed iu oil th« Heo Berwick-on--Tweed. 
Tweeds, See Wool. 

Twelfth* day, tho twelfth day after Christmas, 
the feast of the' Epiphany (q.y.J, was onco a time 
of great popular festivities, originally designed to 
honour tlio Three Kings (see Mach). One of tho 
chief features was the choosing of a king of Lho 
feast by means of a beau hidden in the Twelfth 
Calee. When on the evo of tho feast this cake wiw 
cut up and distributed, Urn person In wIioko portion 
the beau was found was king—hence called Beuu- 
king. This choosing of a king by means of a bean 
was lu uho at some other festivals also. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments ok the, 
a work of the 2d century after Christ, lu which, on 
the modal of Jacob's blessing of tho trines hi Genesis 
xlix., discourses and prophecies of Christ aro put 
into the mouths of tho fathom of Israel, There aro 
monographs on it by Vorstmann (1807), Sinker 
(1870), and Sclmapp (1884). 

Twelve Tal)lcfl j (bftt. Lex Duotlccim Tuba - 
Ucnnn) t the name given to the earliest code of 
Roman law, civil, orhnhnil, and religious, made by 
tho decemvirs in 461-440 1J.C. (A.U.CJ. 302-304), 
These, originally comprised in tcu tables, to which 
next year two othors were added, worn supposed to 
form the basis of all Roman law. ami in Cicero's 
time wore still committed hi heart by boys at school. 
But they wore very fur from being a complete sys¬ 
tem. Tho occasion for them arose in the constant 
complain ta made by plebeians of oppression by patri¬ 
cians ; and the principal aim of tho twelve tables 
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346 TYBURN 

Tyburn. Sw» London, p. 705, and Execution. 

Tve. CHBiaTOMiKU, English musician, was horn 
at Westminster about 1000, was cduoatou in the 
Kings Chapel, and was musicalI instructor to 
Eihvanl VI. llo received ins Miis-Doc. Irani Cam¬ 
bridge in 1M5, from Oxford in 1548. Umlor 
Elizabeth ho was organist to the Chapel lloyftl, 
am] produced various fine Bcrviees and anthems, 

Tvldeslcy, a town of Lancashire, 10 miles NW. 
of Manchester, vitlft cotton- mills and colliurias. 
Pop. with Shaker ley (1031), 0053; (181)1) 12,801. 

Tyler# John, tenth president of the United 
States, was bom in Charles City county, Virginia, 
March 20, 1700, graduated at William anil Mary 
College in 1807, and two yeara later was admitted 
to the bar. He sat in the state legislature from 
1811 till 1818, wlion ho was chosen to fill a vaonnoy 
in congress. He was returned in 1817, and 
again in 1810, and distinguished himself a& a strict 
constructionist, opposed protection, and, on the 
Missouri question, denied the right of congress to 
limit the extension of slavery, or to control it at 
all in the territories. In 1825-20 ho was elected 
governor of Virginia, and in December 1828 a 
United States aenator—partly hy the votes of 
Clay's supporters ; but in the senate he pursued an 
imloi undent course, and, while in 1832 ho supported 
Jackson rather than Clay for tho presidency, in 
February 1833 lie was the only senator who 
recorded hie vote against tho ‘force bill ’ granting 
extraordinary powers to the president in dealing 
with South Carolina (see Jackson). And yet 
Tyler disapproved of Nullification (q*v.)j only lie 
disapproved still more of arbitrary and uncon¬ 
stitutional action on tho part of the federal execu¬ 
tive. This' rnotivo accounts for his action also in 
the case of the Uni ted States Bank (sob Jackson ). 
He hail denounced its existence from liis first 
entrance on a public career; bnt lie resented the 
despotic methods by winch Jackson overthrow it, 
and he supported Clay's motion to cenBare tho 
president, and, declining to obey instructions to 
vote for expunging this motion from the minutes, 
in 1838 resigned hw seat. In 1840 ho was elected 
vioo-proaidenb of tlio United States, with General 
Harrison ns president, President Harrison died 
April 4,1841, a month after his inauguration, and 
by this event Tyler became president. Jn the first' 
year of ilia administration ho had to face a struggle 
with the Whig majority in congress ami the senate, 
bended hy Clay, who regarded the result of the 
election as a victory for them and for the project 
of a re-established national bank. Two bills were 
passed to this end, and both, in Bpite of the storm 
raised, were votoed hy the president. After tho 
second veto, in September 1841, all hie cabinet 
except Daniel Webster resigned j, and Webslor 
followed the rest in 1843, his place being taken 
in 1844 by John C. Calhoun. But victory lay with 
the president, whose firmness utterly and finally 
dusti'oyod the project, and with it ilia notion of 
paternal governniont. In 1842 ho vetoed two pro¬ 
tective Lille providing for a distribution of the 
surplus revenues among the states. Besides the 
Ashburton iq.v.) treaty, the most important net 
of liia administration waa tho annexation of Texan, 
in March 1845. At the dose of his term of office 
he retired to Virginia and to private life until 1881, 
when lie was president of a peace convention at 
Washington. Failing in his efforts at a com¬ 
promise, ho gave Ilia Adhesion to the Coufodcmte 
cause, and was a member of the Confederate con¬ 
gress until his death, at Richmond, January IB, 
1882. Sen Ills son’s Letters and Times of the Tylers 
(2 vols. Richmond, 1864-85). 

Tyler, Wat, leader of the peasant revolt of 
1381, According to the traditional story, an insult 
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offoroil by a Lax-gathoror to the daughter of Walter 
tlio Tyler (a tiler of roofs) at Hartford in Kent 
toil to the outbreak. Wat brained the tax- 
gatherer; and undor Wat and Jack Straw the 
populace i-ose throughout Kent and Essex. Their 
first act was to liberate Joltu llall, who lay in 
Maidstone prison for Wyclifito beaching ami 
seditious utterances, and then they marched on 
London. Tlio Hovornl causes of tho robellion, its 
| brief comae, and its swift and summary suppression, 

! with tlio death of Wat at the hands of Lord Mayor 
Walworth, arc treated at Richard 11. 

Tylor# Edwahd Burnett, the moat philosophi¬ 
cal of our anthropologists, was born at Camberwell, 
2tl October 1832, and had his education at tho 
Friomls’ school. Grove Ilonee, Tottenham,. Meet¬ 
ing the otlinolagisb Mr Henry Christy in Cuba 
in 1858, lie accompanied him on a scientific 
journey through Moxioo, one result of which was 
IiIk Amihuae, or Mexico and the Mexicans (1801). 
Elected F.ILS. iu 1871, lie rccolvud tho degrees of 
LL.D. from Bt Andiows in 1873, mid. D.U.L. from 
Oxford in 1875, and in 1383 was appointed keeper 
of tho Oxford University Museum, and Reader in 
Anthropology. lie was nominated in 1888 the first 
Gilford 1 cohirer at Abordecn, and became president 
of tho Anthropological Socioty in 1891. Ilia i?c- 
scarc/tes into the Early History of Mankind (1805) 
and Primitive Culture (2 vole. 1871; 3d oil, 1801) 
stand first among works of their claw*, in learning, 
arrangement, grasp of principles, and breadth of 
view. Tho foundation of his philosophy of man is 
involved in tho now souse which ho luis glvon to 
the woitl Animism (q.v.), Ono of the host intro¬ 
ductory handbooks to a subjeot ever written is his 
Anthropology (1881). 

Tympanum. See Ear. 

Tymlalc, William, memorable in tho history 
of tlio English Bible, woh bom about 1484, and 
was a native of Gloucestershire, barn mast prob¬ 
ably at Melkslmm Court in tlio parish of Stincli* 
combo, rather than at Hunt's Court, North Nibley. 
Ho had his education first at Oxford—at Magdalen 
Hall, says unvarying tradition—and graduated 
B.A. iu 1512. His name occurs in Boose and 
Clark's Renister of the University of Oxford (1084- 
88) as William IlychyiiB—a name said Lo have 
boon assumed by liis great-grand falhor, and by 
which at any rate, together with Tymlnlo’s, he is 
d ascribed in official documents. It is probable 
enough tlml at Oxford lie limy hitvo Leon influenced 
by the dliidplcH of Coleb, who himself lectured hove 
till 1505, and Ibis still more probuldo that lie was 
attracted to Cambridge by tho fame of Erasmus, 
who lived there from about 1510 to 1514. Ho left 
Cambridge most probably about tlio close of 1521 
to become chaplain ami tutor in tlio household of 
Sir John Walsh of Little Sod bury in Gloucester¬ 
shire. His sympathy with the now learning soon 
aroiiHod suspicion, aud iu 1523 ho wont up to 
London, whore lie was hospitably entertained iu 
the limiso of Humphry Monmouth. Ho was already 
a competent Crook scholar, and iu liis unsuccessful 
application to Tmialall, Bishop of Loudon, ho earned 
with him a translation of part of Isocrates ns a 
recommendation. In tho spring of 1624 hu went 
to Hamburg, probably made Ins way thence lo 
Wittenberg, next in the autumn of 1525 to Cologne, 
and tliero, with tlio help of a Franciscan friar named 


William Hoyo. aud another, began with Quontol iu 
1525 tlio printing of his English Now Testament m 
an impresnion of 3000 copies in quarto size. This 
had not proceeded beyond the gospel h of Matthew 
and Mark when the officious intrigues of Coohliens 
forced Tyndall) to flee to Worms, whore, instead 
of completing Queued r s unfinished work, Voter 
Sol lo offer printed for him another impression of 
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9000 copies in iv small octavo eizo, without prefaces , 
to the books or aimutatioim in tho margin. The 
quarto wn h coin pie toil soon after, most probably 
alfto by Schooll'or, with general 1 11 troductIon, pro¬ 
logues, inner marginal references, ami outer mar¬ 
ginal gliMwcs, those last largely taken from Liitbor's 
version of 1522, tho references especially being 
faithfully copied In many casco oven to the errors. 1 
The translation itself owed much to Luther, much 
also to tlio 3d od. (1502) of tho Greek Testament of 
Erasmus with its Latin translation. Tumtall ami 
War 1mm denounced the book, hundreds of copied 
wore bought up ami burned by their authority, but 
in both forms it made its way by tho ftUuuuor of 
1520 to tho hearts of Englishmen, and tho strong 
simplicity ami homely vigour of its stylo estab¬ 
lished a standard of InblicnJ translation into Eng- , 
ltoli, and bequeathed its phrases impel fehahlo to all I 
posterity. By 1530 as many as six editions, of i 
which tin co wore surreptitiously printed at Ant- | 
werp, hod swiftly and silently boon dispersed, yot, I 
says Wes toobt, so ttorco anil systematic was tho 
poi’socution tlmb of these six editions, numbering 
perhaps 15,000 copies, there remains of the ilrsb 
quarto frogment but one copy, and that imperfect ' 
(Gi on villo Library, Blit. Mus. ; plioto-lithogmplicd i 
by Mr Arber, 1871 >, of tha firab octavo but two, 1 
one incomplete (in St Paul's Cathedra] Library), 
tho other wanting only the title-pngo (in Baptist 
College, Bristol i foe-simile by Air Francis Fry, 
1862). anil of tho othoTB but two or three copies, 
and those not satisfactorily Won tilled. 

Meantime Tyuclalo continued to toll indcfatl- 
gably at tho labour of Ms life. In 1590 ho miblifthcd , 
at Malliouow (Marburg) by Hans Luft Im version I 
of tho Pentateuch (reprinted by llov. Dr J* T. Mom- 
hort, 1885), whore tho marginal glosses, almost nil 
original, contain many violent attacks on tho popa 
and tho btobop.% tail of rioh satire, ironr, mid even , 
liuinour. It is scarcely possiblo, mce Dr Mombert, 
that Tjmdale coo hi have fonnd timo to master 
Hebrew very thoroughly, and wo find that here, 
still more than in his Now Testament, ho lenns 
heavily on Luther. Later, in 1531, appeared Ills 
version of Jonah, with a prologue (facsimile by 
Mr Fry, 1803). An unauthorised revision of 
Tyndalo's Now Testament was made at Antwerp 
bv George Joyoin August 1584, and in November 
of tho Mime year Tymfnla himself Issued (hero at 
the pros® of Marten Emperovvr a revised version 
with short marginal notes and prologues, together 
with a translation of the 1 Epistles token out of tho 
Ohl Testament which are road in tho church after 
tho Uhg of Salisbury upon certain days of tho your/ 
These include a largo number of portions from tho 
Old Testament amY the Apocrypha, One copy of 
this work, probably that preserved in the British 
Museum, was struck off on vellum ami beautifully 
ill u i nil i a toil for presentation to Queen Anno Bolcyit, 


often tried to get hold of him, or at least to dis- 
cover liiu hiding-place. Ho had spent two quiet 
years of constant labour at Antwerp, part of the 
time in tho house of Thomas Poyuftx, when ho 
was Hoized through tho treachery of otto Henry 


Vilvorde, and it appears that Cromwoll niado some 
ineffectual dibits to save him. A Mnglo letter in 
Latin, discovered by M. Galesluot in tho archives 
of the Council of Ik-abiuit, is reproduced in faft- 
Bimilo by Air DoinauB, and gives a touching picture 
of the noble martyr sitting through tlio long winter 
nights in the cold and dark ness of life dungeon, 
aud asking ulwvo all tilings for a lamp mid bis 
Hebrew Bible, Grammar, and Dictionary. It is 
highly probable that his prayer was granted, aud 
that before the one! ho hod completed, according lo 
unvarying tradition, tlio translation of the Old 
Testament to tho and of the Hooks of ChrontolcB. 
Tliia part of life work waB printed by John Itogoie* 
along villi Tyndale’u Pentateuch and Now Testa¬ 
ment, in what is initially known as Matthews* 
Bible. Tyndalo's protracted trial was apjiarentlj* 
not begun till 1530; on Friday tho 0th October of 
that year he was first strangled, then burned. 
Toxb tells us that at the stake be cried “Lord, open 
the king of England's eyes l* Eight years before 
be had written, ‘If they shall bum mb, they shall 
do none oilier thing thou that I look for. , . . 
There is none other way into the kingdom of life 
than through persecution aiul aufferlug qf pain, 
ami of very death, after tlio cnsainple of Cliribt/ 
Tytulale’s alifet original works wqio A Parahh of th* 
Wicked Mammon (1527); Obedient* of a Christ tan Man, 
Mr in oat elaborate hook (1528); slid Practice of Prelate* 
(1530), s pungent piece of controversial polonife, called 
forth by Sir Thoinaa Move's Dialqpu* (3 020), which lie- 
mot Torninfiy with Mb plain mid pointed Answer (1531), 
More followed next year with tlio drat part of his long 
aud intemperate Confutation t & work unworthy of ita 
Author’s reputation. Tyndalo's Works were puhUahea,,' 
together with those of Ills dear frloiul Frith, and Barnes, 
hi folio by John Dnye In 1579. Ilia Doctrinal Treatise* 
and TntrvduciioUe to Diffatnt Portion* of the Holy 


lirintod in England. Ouco again before tlio ond 
Tyndala rovlBed bln Tcbtomcnt (1535), this time 
without tlio marginal notes, but with tho innova¬ 
tion of headings to tho GoHpoIs aud Acta, but nob 
tlio Kpisthw. Another point of difference was 
a peculiarity of orthography (macsicr, /aether, 
mwllm', sfocnc, mootrf, etc,, 200 in all), long sua- 
pooled erroneously to have boon nn attempt to 
supply provincial forma for English rustics, but 
more probably, as Mr Damans. Bishop TYasteota 
aud Mv Ellis uoliovo, duo to the copy being read 
to A Floinfeh compositor, who gave tha Flemish 
equivalents of tlio English vowel-sounds. 

But now H wanted only tho orown of martynlom 
to consecrate tho lifelong devotion of Tynclula to his 
task, Already the tmuBsarioa of Henry YlII. bed 


to Morfs Di<dopitc In 1850. It wna fortunate for our 
literature that the task of irons!* ting tlio BiblofeU to a 
writer with snoh a aploudid senso of .English aa 'William 
Tyndado, Ho gave to his work an Independent and 
Ineffaceable a tamp of originality, and, if fetor tovuqtv 
of greater learning huvo amonded lim renderings, tho 
eliaroatemtlo laufiiiago of tho English Bible remains life 
own. fico tlio odmfrabb biography by tho llov. K. 
Honiara, revised i*d. by lUoliard Lovett: (1885): nfeo 
| ‘Weatoott’B General Vino of the History qf the iWtsA 
Bible (2d ed, 1872), nnd mnola Fry's JiiUiOffivmieak 
DoteripUon of forty editions of Tyndife’a vomon in 
Engllah (1878). 

TyjltlJill, Jo US, pliyslri^ wnsbum 21 st August 
1820 at Leighlin-Bndgo, County Carlow, wus em¬ 
ploy ed for a time on tho ordnance survey, and for 
threo veal's was a railway engineer at Manchester. 
In 1847 bo bocamo teacher of physics at Queen wood 
College, ilninjiRhire, where bo began original re- 
seai-ches. In 1848 ho and life colleague,. Dr Prank- 
laud, went to Germany and studied at Marburg 
(under Bunsen); nnd there, at Borlin t nml else¬ 
where ho made investigations into diamagnetism 
anil tho magneto'Optic properties of crystals. 
Already an 1UI&, ho was in J95S made jmifessor 
to the Iloyal Institution, of whlah in 1807 be be¬ 
came euperin tom font. In 1850 Professor Huxley 
mid be niado a visit to tho Alps, which resulted lti 
a joint work on tlio structure aud motion of 
glactors. Tyndall was tho first who ever climbed 
tho Weieehorn. In 1850 bo began his important 
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roscardioH on nulintioii j n Inter nubjeefc was tho 
acoustio proiicrtios of tlio atmosphere. In 18/4 
lie was piwident of the Dutnli Association at 
IJelfabt. and l»y the niaterialwt tono of Inn 
presidential address raisuil keen and loiig-lnstiiig 1 
controversies. He won for eunio years Boiwnllllo 
advisor to the Hoard of Trade anil to the light¬ 
house authorities, butiu 188S retired from most of 
liis apnoiiitnients and estallislieil himself m the 
country (in Susses), He hua been especially 
famous as a brilliant ami effective loctnrer, and as 1 
a popular exjKuicut of modern physical science, i 
The proceeds of a successful locturing tour in the 
United States (1872) ho devoted to founding 
seliolarahius at Harvard anti Columbia col leges for 
students giving themselves to originalI worth. 
Among U& honours are tho LI,. L), of lidmburgh 
and Cambridge) and the P.C'.L. of Oxford. 

His works comprise The Olueiera qf the Alps ( 1800 ); 
Mountaineeriw/ ( 1801 )! # etli a * a ^ Motion 

(LStiS); Oa itodwtioaiftedw Ificfcurc, 1803 ); a volume 
on Light, ono on Sound, one on Elcofcrioity, ono on 
Faraday, mid ono on the forms of water in clouds, rivers, 


Fmmcnte Science (lith «l 1870): Essays on tlio 
Floating Matter of the 4ir(18Bl); mid New Fragments 
(1898). 

Tyne* a northern English rivor, formed by tho 
continence of tho North Tyne ami tho South 
Tyno, a milo NW. of Hexham. It flows east for 
36 miles, and enters tho sea hoUvoon Tynemouth 
and South Shields. Borne of the head'Streams of 
the North Tyno rise In Scotland, about 11 miles 
SE. of Hawick, lb flows south across Kaolder 
Moor, and south-cast to Hexham, with a total 
length of 82 miles, and receives on tho left tho 
lleed Water near Bellingham. Tlio South Tyno 
rieos on the slopes of Crass Fell, flow* 10 miles 
north to llalbwlustlc, then 14 miles oast to Hex¬ 
ham, receiving tlio Allen on tho right The 
scenery of tho two head-stream* is beautiful be* 
yond mo&b, ami few diBti lota of England, moreover, 
are richer in romantic and historical association b. 
The Tyne itself flows through the richest coal¬ 
mining region of Britain, and on Its banka stand 
Corbrfdgo, Oviiigliani, Newburn, Ilytoii, Blaydon, 
Newcastle iuul Gateshead, Walkor, Jarrow. North 
and South Shields. Its chief affluents are tlio Der¬ 
went and the Team on the right Navlgallo from 
Blaydon, about 8 miles above Newcastle, from that 
city to the Ben. it is one continuous harbour. Tlio 
salmon-fisheries have decayed, but the shipbuilding 
main tains its importance. The mill tifariouB manu¬ 
factures carried on on Tyneside (which sadly defllo 
the lower course of tho stream) may l>e Toalised by 
ref erring to the article NEWCASTLE, where also the 
sea-home trade and the deepening of the river am 
referred to. For statistical ami some other pur¬ 
poses, Newcastle and North and South Shields are 
grouped together as the ‘ Tyne porta. 1 The Tyne is 
also famous among English rivers for its boat- 
racing (see Ho win a). Boo Guthrie's River Tyne 
(1880), Palmer’s Tyne and tie Tributaries (1881), 
and CasBetrs Rivera of England* 

Tynemouth, the chief watering-place nf North¬ 
umberland, 0 miles E. of Newcastle, occupies the 
angle formed by the lino of tho coast and tho 
Tyne. The municipal and parliamentary borough 
comprises tho townships of Tynemouth, North 
Shields (q.v,), Chirton, CullercoatSi and Preston. 
From nn early period Tynemouth was a place of 
importance* Edwin, King of Northumbria, is said 
to liave founded boro, about 027, a church of wood, 
wherein hie daughter Rosella took the veil. King 
Oswald rebuilt it of stone about 640, and probably 
established tho monastery, which in the succeeding 
centuries Buffered much irntn tho hands of the 
DanoB, lb was ref on ml od in 1000 by Mowbray, 
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Earl of Northumberland. Tho monastic buildings 
wove dismantled at tho dissolution in 1539. llio 
remains of tho priory aro chiefly those or the 
church, whioh was built about U00 and enlarged 
about 1220, Tho obaned, whoso eastern ami 
southern walls aro still standing, is one of tho 
most exquisitely light ami graceful specimens of 
Early English architecture in the country. I ho 
Lady Chapel, a chantry of the Percies, was founded 
towards the oloso of the 14th century. Tynemouth 
castle wos built about 1200. AM that remains of 
it now 1 b tho great gateway of 14tli-century date. 

Tynemouth is a dean, healthy town, with Roveroi 
good streets and terrace#. A wido road extends to 
Cullorcoitls called the Grand Parade. The sand* 
aro nearly a milo long, and the Permian cliffs 
aro vory picturesque. Tho aqtuirium, built 1877— 
78, is uow used for promenade concerts. Tho pier, 
over half a milo in length, was built in 1854- 
02. On the dill* above It Is tho lighthouse, 02 
feet high. A monument to Lord Cdlmavyuod, by 
Lough, was erected in 1845 on Galley Hill, Tho 
Tynemouth Life Brigade, formed on the 5th 
December 1800, was tlio JivHb volunteer Hfo brigado 
in the kingdom. The borough sends one mouther 


1840). 

Typo, in Chemistry, a chemical compound 
which represents tho composition and structure) 
of many more complex compounds; eiqmcinlly 
GerlinrdVs four types—hydrochloric acid (IICI), 
water (H a O), ammonia (NH S ), ami maroh-gas 
(CH 4 ). 

Type, in Theology, specially tho foreshadowing 
In the Old Testament of something realised m the 
New (tho antitype)* Tims in the Now Testament 
the brazen serpent is a typo of Christ (John, m. 
14), and so is tlio paschal lamb (I Cor. v. 71 'Iho 
seeking and fltiding of types was earned to an 
arbitrary extrema in tho allogoriccil interpretation 
(see Exkoesis, Obioisn). See Falrljairn, Tymloyy 
cf Scripture (1845-47; 0th ed. Now York, 1880). 

Types (Gr. typos, 'an impression 1 or •stamp*) 
aro pieces of metal, wood, or other material, on one 
end of which is cast or engraved a character, sign, 
&c. Provided that black ink and white paper aro 
used, tho aharaotor printed by the typo will ho in 
black, in which ease It will bo raised or in relief, or 
in wliito, when it will bo incised or in intaglio, when 
the surrounding parts will print. Tho latter kind 
of letters is only used for decorative purposes. 
Tho word • type 1 is held to include many charac¬ 
ters whioh are not letters, such as punotuatlonal 
signs, astronomical signs, ornament*, pieces of 
bowlers, musical ehnmetovH. A ncMrassavy comple¬ 
ment to typos aro the spaces which divide words 
and ill! up openings in composed • forms. 1 

A fount (nee Painting) of Roman and Italic 
comprises no less than 227 different choractorfl or 
•Boris/ as they aro called. Tho Roman capital*, 
including diphthongs, number 28; Hinall capitals, 
28; lower case and ligatures, 84; ordinary accents, 
21; points and reference*. 10; figures and £ mark, 
11; Italic capitals and diphthongs, 28 ; lower case 
and ligature*, 34 j ordinary acconl*, 21 ; points, 0. 
Ligatures aro types cost together, as 11, il* ill. 
Other kinds of typos aro logotypes, or word-types— 
tlio letters of a word, an alllx or prefix, in frequent 
ubq, Biieh ns the, and, ing t com, whioh are some¬ 
times oust in one pioee In order that they may ho 
picked ni) liv ono motion from the cases, instead of 
being lined separately. Tho economy of iising 
logotypes has never been satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated. Certain type-composiug nmoninca cnBt 
whole Uiica of lotter* forming a bar, but these are 
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not clawed os types. Types are short letters 
(a, 0 , o), ftscomlovB (which go above the line of the 
short*, as b p <1, Ilk or desoendors i[g, p, y). The 
sizes of typos are designated by different names in 
respeot of choir 'body -i.e, the depth of the 'faco' 
which comes in cuntnct with tho ink phis the 
* bevel 1 and c heard —or nearly the whole aminra 
at tho end of the 1 shank' on which the * body’ is 
formed (see flg. 1 in Printing); for there may be 
several sizes or face on one size of body, J3 gJqw is 
a list of tho nnmhoi 1 of Hues to tho foot of the 
respective bodies as mado in metal types, large 
wooden types boing otherwise described t 


Cm ion. 

Two-1 Ina Double Pica,.. 

Two-Rno Great Primary._„ 

Two-lfno English.33 

Two-Hue Pint.85 

Double Plea.41J 

Fantgon. 

Great Primer.... 

English.04 

PJcn.73 

Small Pica.83 

Long Primer.88 


.184 

.20} 

.82 
.85 
All 
.444 

.? ] J 


Bourgeois.109 

Brevier.. Ill 

Mhilun,. . .,122 

Emerald.138 

Nonpareil.144 

Ruby Nonpareil.102 

Ruby...100 

Pearl.170 

Diamond. 204 

Gan.222 

militant.288 

Soml-nonparril.288 


The ilgnrcs are not alwolntoly accurate; a type 
of the. same name may bo at one foundry cast 
slightly larger than at another; but tho discrep¬ 
ancy 1 b very minute. Many pages of typo are 
'loaded/have spaces or loads between tho lines, 
and to such this table will not apply, unless the 
width of the lead is known. The present page is 
* solid/ not ‘ loaded / and tho body of tho type can 
be readily identified. In America types aro de¬ 
signated according to tho number of ‘points 1 of 
which the body consists, Tha point la fa of a 
Pica; Nonpareil would accordingly bo called six 
points, On tho continent of Europe tho point is 
fa of a Cicero, a body between Pica mid English. 
The following specimen lines show the usual bodies 
used in tho toxt of books and newspapore: (1) being 
sob in English, (2) in Pica, (3) in Bnmll Pica, (4) 
in Long Primer, (ft) in Honrgoois, (0) in Brevier, 
(7) in Minion, (8) in Nonpareil, and (0) In PoarL 

(1) Chambers’s Encyclopedia. £ 

( 2) Chambers’s Encyclopedia. |§ 

( 3 ) ChamLora's Encyclopedia. |§ 

(4) Cl i a mb ora’s Encyclopedia, f|f 

(6) Chambers's Encyclopedia, g| 

(6) Chonibcra’ii Encyclopedia. | 

(7) CluunborB'a EnoyoUiproduu | 

(5) Ohaniborfl’u Enoyolopcdta, | 

(0| Cl in tuber*’# Kiicyoliipvdliw g 

Types vary greatly in v>itUh ; indeed in. a com¬ 
plete fount, Including Bpacos, &o», thoro are no 
iuss than 100 dido runt widths or thicknesses bo- 
tween f, i, j, 1 and in and w. These widths aro 
arbitrary, and in boiuo canes aro the result of 
accident. To meet tho requirements of newspaper 
printing novoral lottors have Leon made broader of 
recent years, &» may bo soon from tho (Times, in 
which some ordinarily thin letters liavo a larger 
proportion of space at tho Bldo than tho others. 

Type-metal is composed of tin, antimony, copper, 
and load; for average purposes the proportion may 
bu given as lead, 100 lb.; antimony, 35 lb. j tin, 
15 ]b.; copper, 4 lb. But type-found ore have 
certain secrets jealously guarded. The antimony 
gives hardnoss (and brittleness); and as it expands 
on solidifying in tho mould, ensnres sharp faces. 
Tin gives toughness and makes the motal How 



sometimes electroplated with ooppor, niokcl, &e. 
For reftisting great tear and wow brims types are 
made to a limited extent, both for letterpress 
printing (labels, advertisements, &c.) and for 
bookbinders’ 'blocking' work, large Avondon 
types, Avbich are cheaper, lighter, and not so 
easily fractured by a fall, aro cut or engraved 
either by hand or bv a madiiiio Avhioh combines 
the principles of a Pantograph (q.v.) and an en¬ 
graver’s * routing * machine. 

Various substitutes for typo-mclal have been 
proposed, mainly bv non-practical in von tom— • 
jvottar’s clay, moulded wood, paper pulp, saw¬ 
dust, glass- Vulcanised rubber 1ms been largely 
used (since 1808) for making the upper face of 
single letters and of small casta to be osod ns 
stamps. Tho letters of Type-writers (q.v.) aro 
generally of India-rubber. And for large letters an 
elastic surfneo has boon used which Ihlb glue for its 
chief ingredient. 

In type-founding there are five principal pro¬ 
cesses— (1) cutting the punch, (2) sinking and 
adjusting the matrix, (3) compounding the type- 
metal, (4) casting the typo, (0) finishing and 
dressing the typo. A well-tempered steel punch 
is engraved with the design of the character in 
relief. This it* next struck or punched into a 
piece of soft metal—finely-burnished copper; a 
separate piece being required for each character, 
which, when finished and justified, becomes tho 
matrix A cheaper kind of matrices is made 
from ordinary typo or specially engraved type by 
a process of electro by ping. Iu founding the matrix 
is fitted to the mould, an ingenious mechanism in 
two parts, each constructed of several pieces of 
Btcol sore wed together and 1) t ting closely every¬ 
where except in tho centre, where an opening 
remains of Rufficieub extent to form tlic body of 
tho type. Tho hand-mould, as distinguished from 
the niaoliine-inauld, is further enclosed in a Avooden 
box to b&yo the workman’s bond from lninn% 
Attnohod to tho mould la & spring to hold the 
matrix in position. A spoonful of molten metal 
is quickly poured into the opening of the mould, 
Avhfcli receives at the same timo on upward jork 
or tlirow, tho matrix removed, the mould opened, 
and tho newly-cnat typo pulled out 

In 1838 David Bruco of NeAV York In von ted the 
typo-easting machine whloli Iioa revolutionised tlio 
art of, typo'founding. By tho hand-costing process 
from 2000 to 3000 ordinary hotly types was con¬ 
sidered a good day’s work; by tho machine tlie 
quantity produced is increased at least fourfold, 
the method of cos ting is also mnch simp tided and 
the lnbour of the ouster rendered leas arduous. In 
place of the many motions necessary in hand-cast¬ 
ing, the simple turning of a orauk-handle produces 
a letter in a marvellously abort apoco of time. 
The mould for the machine lias, Iioavbvct, under¬ 
gone little change beyond being adapted to a new 
position in the apparatus, In 1802 J. ft. Johnsou 
and J. 8. Atkinson of I/ondon patented a machine 
in Avliich nil operations subsequent to punch-cutting 
and matrix-justifying were performed automatic¬ 
ally ; and this was at tor warns improved by Mr P. 
M, Shanks, 

Styles of Types*—Tho earliest books were printed 
Avith typeB resembling tlio stylos for book-Arriting 
then popular in tho middle of tho 15tli confcnry. 
Pointed Black Letter (q.v.J Avas prefer red fot church 
servloo-books; but for books for the laity a simpler 
form of black letter was preferred {IcltM de &mimc y 
fioiul-Gothic, or hotter, pointed Gothic). Neither 
form Avne popular in Germany, and in 1480 Bewioli 
took the departure Avhioh led to tho Gorman 
charaofcor in Avhieli most German printing is still/ 
done. The first printers of Ituly, themselves 
Germans, Sweinheym and Panuavtz (1405-78), 
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began works with now typan of the Homan form* 
but with many features of the black letter. .In 
1467 a rival German in inter, Hahn, began printing 
in another Roman letter, which also showed, a 
preference for tliu Gotldo form. The firut really 
com I form of Unman* adopted everywhere to the 
Bunnression of all othera, wob ltmdo by Jenson 
of Venice, ami shown in bis Eusebius of 1470, 
Accepted by the educated, it was, however, re* 
jected by tiio common people, who were just bo* 
ginning to buy books; ami Jenson had to print 
popular books in Gothic character*; and the most 
beautiful contemporary books 6f Paris, the Nether- 
binds, and England were in pointed letters. The 
Amt book printed in England in Homan type was 
Henry VII I,'a treatise which secured for bun the 
title of ‘Defender of*the Faiths’ so printed by 
Pynaon possibly in dafercuce to Italian fchsto and in 
compliment to the pope. Aldus Manuring (sco 
Alihne Editions) added a new style, the Italic, 
hosed on a writ tea style than popular with copyists. 
The Italia, first shown in the 1501 Virgtl> ifilTered 
from modern Italia in several respects, notably in 
the fact that the capitals aro upright and stand 
apart from the text. AU1 ug's italic and others 
imitated from it was soon fonml to he less readable 
than Jenson's Homan, and wits relocated to the 
work of a 4 display letter *—to distinguishing foreign 
ov emphatic words iu a sentence {even for this 
purpose its use is now diminishing h 

The Lyons founders, moved by the popularity of 
Italic, goon after produced the Curslv-Francois or 
Civllltd, an uimma&blo letter. The disuse of black 
letter In Prance was largely duo to the fantastic 
schemes of Tory of Paris* aa illiiatmted in bis book, 
Champ Fteuri (1526)- The patronage of Francis I. 
led to the beginning of the great printing house 
which, as ‘Royal,’ ‘Imperial, 1 or 'National,” has sur¬ 
vived rill now, and in its school of typography most 
great French punch-cutters, including Gammond, 
* the father of type-faun dora,' were trained. In 1561 
Le IM’s foundry was most famous, anti made the 
types for Planting Antwerp Polyglot (1578). The 
ihosfc notable Dutch founders wore Van Dijek, whose 
types, wrongly called Elzevirian, Mont out of 
fashion before 1770; and FJ ouch man, a German in 
the employ of tlie Ensehcdcs at Haarlem, whose 
types on French models satisfied the type buyers 
of England and Holland for many years. 

Tlie first book in the English language— 
Cax ton’s ficcuyell of the Histories qf Troy —was 
printed in the Netherlands. The type resembles 
that attributed to Colard Mansion, a printer of 
Brnges. Whether Cax ton inode the types he after- 
wards used in England or had them brought over 
from the Netherlands is not ascertained \ their 
stylo was distinctly Flemish. His immediate 
successors, Do Worde* Pynson, and Faques, were 
of French birth, and had French tastes, and their 
types resembled the black letters of tiio printers of 
tTic day of Paris and Rouen. Black letter main¬ 
tained its popularity in England and in the Nether¬ 
lands nfter it had fallen Into disuse in France. 
There was no English foundry of note before the 
time of John Day (printed 1540 to 1584), and 
English printers hail mr the time to accept Dutch 
types with their mannerisms. English readers, in 
foot, showed a marked preference for black letter, 
which was used in some of tho most popular books 
such as tiio first edition (1525) of Tyndall's New 
Testament, Co verd trie's Bible (1535), Cuumier's 
Groat Bible (1040), and the authorised prayer- 
books, In the reign of the Roman Catholio Alary 
Homan was the proper text for hooks of devotion j 
but under the reign of Protestant Queen Elizabeth 
prayer-books in black lofctcr had tho preference. 
Fox's Aria ami Monuments (1500) Avas in blaolt 
letter. Soon after tho printers evinced a. partiality 


for ILoitinn for English classics i the writings nf 
Shakespeare and Bacon appeared in Roman. Black 
letter wna out of fashion at the close of the Ittth 
century. It la now only a display letter. 

Tlie first English type-founder of note >vn& 
Joseph Moxoti, who founded from 1656 to 1083. 
His types could not be compared with those of Ilia 
rivals in Franco and Holland. Tho first English 
founder who was really aide to compote with fcheBo 
foreign houses avos William GWou (1602-1700). 
His types were not novel In design, but their 
inorit consisted in their technical excellence— 
their careful cutting and goml founding. They 
wore especially readable. The stylo retained its 
supremacy in Great Britain for more than half a 
century. Boskerville of Birmingham (1700-75) was 
unotliov eminent founder. Ills ilrafc types followed 
tho stylo of Coslon ; afterwards he developed a 
stylo of his oivn. Ills llonmu was remarkably 
rouml, open, and clear, and is to many book-lovers 
the embodiment of all that is beautiful in typo, 
Before the 18th century had cloned the styles of 
both Cnelon anil Bnskowlllo had lost favour, and 
the publishers called for a character less angular 
and more curved, Jackson, a pupil of Gaslon, 
introduced a new stylo, shown in tho magnificent 
Bible printed by Bcnsley for Mocklhi. Vincent 
Figgins, who commenced founding on his own 
account in 1702, out founts in exact imitation of 
those of Jackson, and his types were very favour¬ 
ably regarded by tbc publishers. When improve¬ 
ments were made in presses, paper, and Ink, light- 
faced and dolicato typos wore again in tlie aacond- 
aut for book-work. For ordinary work and for 
newspapers such types wora» however, not efifeelive, 
and Robert Thorno Introduced tiio style known as 
boldfaced 

Alexander Wilson, tho first founder in Scotland, 
who began in 174a, u’os undoubtedly ahead of his 
rivals in making typ eB that were at onco useful 
and elegant. They wore used by Andrew mid Robert 
Foulislq.v.) in books that for excellence of bypo- 
graphy will favourably compare with those of tho 
vaunted French printer Barium or tho oven more 
celebrated Didot. Wilson’s roih maintained the re¬ 
putation of their father’s foundry, and ‘Scotch typo' 
was soon regarded throughout ’the kingdom as tho 
synonym of tiio highest merit. Tho no>v Scotch 
stylo was evorywhere imitated—even in Franco it 
was known as the style Eco&safa. Boforo long pub¬ 
lishers bogart to regard tho character an too ornate 
and feminine. A stronger and more austere face 
then obtained preference, and has maintained its 
supremacy to tba present day. It lias had to con¬ 
tend Avitli oho most notable competitor. About 
1850 the London publisher Pickering induced tho 
printer Whittinghftin to procure ft fount of typos 
from the ancient and then altogether disused 
matrices of tho first Casino. Thene AYoro brought 
out of tho limbo In which they bad remained lor 
many yearn, and types were cast from thorn by 
modem method* These proved an extraordinary 
success. Thus was originated tho revival of tho 
1 old stylo ’ faces in which so many of our best books 
aro now printed. Other founders, such as Messrs 
Miller & lliolmrd of Edinburgh, who had no antique 
matrices, cub faces in imitation of those of Cafllon, 
and by some these are regarded as bettor than tho 
originals. The two styles—tho 'modern' aftor 
that of Jackson and the ‘old’ stylo after that nf 
Caslnn, aro those in which nearly all present-day 
hooka are printed in Great Britain. A good deal 
of typo is. however, imported from Franco, and it 
displays the peculiarities of tho Frcnoh founders 
of the last eontnry. The Dutch typo of tho 
Ensnhoclcs of Haarlem is very graceful, hub little 
uBod at tho present day, Several vory meritorious 
, adaptations of the Cashm faces to modem fashion 
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havQ been produced in America, especially by the 
AfackoJ Jar foundry of New York. 

Tlio chief qualities which constitute good type 
are, according to Southward's Pmatical Printing> 
the quality of tho metal from which it is made • 
its Aiuoothncsg, sharpness of angla, and perfection 
of finish; snfTloiont depth of face and the clean 
formation of the foot and groove; accurate range 
with all tho other loiters of tho same fount, hath 
in height and width and depth of body} strength 
of part supporting the 'kern/ if any, and the 
character of tho tlcrign of tho face, including 
regularity of gauge, exactness in lining and 
fitting, evenness in ‘colour’ (equalising of tho 


cuaraccer or cuo ucsigu of tuo Jnco, including 
regularity of gauge, exactness in lining and 
setting, evenness in ‘colour’ (equalising of tho 
thickness of the strokes), and due apportionment 
of space to tho ‘counter,’ producing a harmonious 
general efleet in tho impression. 

Legibility of Typo ,—Prolonged experimen ts made 
in Prance about 1682 by means of inquiries 
instituted among people quite unacquainted with 


done with less fatigue according ns the letters aro 
{1) rounder, (21 more eoual in thickness, (3) the 
up.fibrokofl are shorter, (4) each letter is unlike tho 
others, (fl) the longlo tiers are well proportioned to 
their own body. Those conditions, it was held, 
are best fulfilled by tho Elzevir, the BankcrviUe, 
and tho Didot or * old Atylo p faces. 

Sog the works trited ftfc Printing, many of whioli do til 
also with type-founding; Monet Xm Machine* et Appnrcih 
TypograpJuqufS (Paw, 1870) i tho Canton Circular, 
an English periodical established in 187G; for the history 


Printing Type* (Mow York, 1886), on which tho history 
given above is based. Boo also Proofs (Coiuusorros 
op), Alphabet, Black Letter, Book, Bibliography, 
Wiutino, 


Typc-settliiff IHnchincH. The flint type- 
composing maoliine on the llccords of tho English 
Patent Olftco appears to ha that of Mr W. Church, 
dated March 1822. Some others, twenty years 
later in date* such an those of Young and Del- 
camlu-e, were for a long time heforo the public 
without being adopted by prlntom, amt it is only 
recently that tho prejudice against composing 
machines is being overcome, very largo sums 
have boon spent by inventors on machines which 
have proved failures, hut still your by year the 
vast increase of printing and the dosiro to ohoapen 
the production induces inventoi# to per&cvm'Q in 
the attempt to construct machinery that will satis¬ 
factorily toko the place of hand compositors, 

In the early compoAing nmchlno by Church ‘the 
types aro arranged in files in a case at the top. 
each fllo being directly over a Blit iu a horizontal 
frame. One of a rnimlxsr of jooks protrudes 
through each of these slits, each jack being con¬ 
nected with a key in a manner somewhat# similar 
to tho jacks and keys of a harpsichord. 1 It is 
imrprising how cloBely this description conveys to 
iw the leading idea in most of the typo-eon 2 pacing 
machines In von ted since 1822. Hftttersleys 
innahiiie, for oxamplo (1867), has somewhat 
analogous movoments, but tlio keys aro arranged 
more Tike those of a concertina, and tho dotails aro 1 
cllirorcnfc, Tho ‘Fraser’ (Edinburgh), tho 1 Kastcn- 
hein 1 (German), amt tho 'MoMlilon' (American) 
aro also on much tho same principle, tUflovmg, bow- 
ovor, materially in details. Tho leading feature of 
this class of machine is in having tho types in 
tubes or trays iu tho upper part of the machine, so 
that tho operator by depressing any particular 
koy releases the corresponding type,. which by 
gravity descends by means of a grooved plate to 
the composing-stick, this operation being repeated 


tho English 
W. Church, 


as fast as tho keys can he touched till sufficient is 
set for a a lino, which is then spaced so as exactly to 
Jill tho lino ns in haml-aettlug. 

Anothor kind of machine is that of Mackie of 
Warrington. Two innoliinefi aro required to com¬ 
plete tho operation. J)y means of the first# strips 
of paper arc perforated in Mich a way that eooli 
letter is represented by a particular perforation or 
position on the slip of papor. This slip, on being 
run through tho second machine, automatically 
sots the typo in lines, which are then spaced as 
above. In an American machine on this prin¬ 
ciple (1802) electricity is employed to aotnate the 
apparatus nf tho second machine, which thus sots 
tho types automatically. As tho lines arc sob they 
arc iuinroAficd into matrix paper till a column £a 
completed, which is thon ready for stereotyping. 

Anothor kind Is the 'Thome/ A combined coin* 
posing and distributing machine for which tlio 
types require to be nicked, each type having its 
distinctive nick or nicks. Tlio column of type to 
bo distributed 1 b placed 011 tlio upper parb of a 
cylinder which is made to revolve, and each typo 
as it comes opposite the groove fitting its special 
nick drops into It, anil is convoyed to tho com¬ 
posing apnaratus, which is thus kept supplied with 
type. The comparing part of the machine is 
actuated by means of keys as in the machines 
described above, the types l*eing set in long lines 
which arc divided and spaced by another opointer. 

BtiU another tdaaa is tho Movgonthalov or Lino¬ 
type, in which types aro dispensed with, matrices 
with tho letters fitamped upon tlm odgo being set 
instead of types. The matrices are set by means 
of keys as In other machines, and when sufficient 
have been set to form a lino the matter is auto¬ 
matically spaced, out to flit the lino exactly by aa 
ingenious application of wedge-shaped spaces. 
The line being coni plots, tho casting apparatus in. 
connection with the maoliine is brought into opera¬ 
tion, am) the line is oast solid and ready for 
printing by elm ply depressing a lever—hence the 
name of Lmotyna. When cost the matrices arc re- 
aonvoyed by suitable apparatus to their respective 
receptacles and are available for furbhor setting. 
Various other composing machines have beon 
invented, but tlio above comprise most of those iu 
practical uro. 

Tho distributing of the typo has always been an 
important coiiRidoration for machine-setting, and 
various plans have been adopted. One plan, as 
in usn with the Thovno and McMillan machines, is 
to have a distinctive nick or nicks on the shank 
of tho typo for each letter of the alphabet, by 
means of which eaah loiter is automatically iliatrlb- 
I uted Into its proper comportment in the composing 
machine. This suits very well for the-larger sizes 
of typo, but for the b mailer sizes the nicking is a 
| serious objection, as tlio type Is much weakened 
and thore is a large amount of breakage In conse¬ 
quence. For tho Fraser, Knstenbein, and Hatters- 1 
ley machines no nicking is required, thB distribu¬ 
tion of the typo by the two former being eflecfced 
by means of keys, similar to those in use in the 
composing machine, while Hatteraley employs a 
hand apparatus to /ill tlio trays of his composer. 
Of tho two plans tho automatic has tho advantage 
in more rapid distribution, but cannot be adopted 
for small type, while tho keyed machines aro not eo 
rapid, but can be used for any size of type. 

Kcgarding tho speed of comparing by machine 
in comparison with band-setting much depends 
upon the nature of the work, and especially on the 
kind of copy supplied. If so plain that Uc who 
nine may read, any of tho above machines may lie 
run at a high speed—8000, 10,000, or even 12,000 
types an hour tor a limited time, one operator , 
setting in continuous line while another docs the 
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spacing j "but It w evident that so large an output 
as 12,000, which is equal to about three and a half 
types per second, cannot ho maintained. That 
machines will come largely into use before long 
need not be doubted \ but it would be well if pro¬ 
moters were to modify the statements in prospec¬ 
tuses as to the capabilities of the oporators, if not 
of the machines. 

Type-writer, ft machine for producing legible 
characters on paper by mechanical means without 
the use of a pen. The Remington (1873) was in¬ 
vented in 1866-08 by 0. L. Sholos of Milwaukee. 
Each letter is produced separately, either by a 
series of distinct arrangements of tlio machine cm a 
whole at tlio will of tlio operator, or else by actuat¬ 
ing a separate device for each letter, each euoh 
device being sot at work by means of a key on a 
keyboard. The construction may, or may not, be 
simplified by contriving that one key flliall be 
available for more than one letter. On this basis 
type-writers may bo divided into two hand machines 
and keyboard machines. In the former the opera¬ 
tor moves an index with one hand nntil it coincides 
with the desired letter or character on un indicator, 
and then with the other hand ho presses^ a 
mechanism which brings the paper into contact with 
an inked tvpe corresponding to the diameter 
required. The mechanism then automatically 
carries the paper along through the breadth of ono 
letter, and the process eon bo repented for the next 
nnd succeeding letters. Apparatus of this kind is 
usually fairly cheap, the most expensive being the 
Hall at £8; and though they are not capabla of 
very great speeds, neat work can generally bo dono 
with them. In keyboard ins tinmen to each key is 
marked so as to Indicate the character or characters 
which can be printed bv meann of it; and as the 
keyboard is so arranged that those letters which 
are most frequently In use are nearest to one 
another, the operator lias to 'learn the keylioard,' 
bo that ho may be able to strike the appropriate 
keys without looking for them, before he can 
acquire high speed of manipulation. In some 
ilistninionts — Remington, EnglIsh, Hammond — 
there are fowor keys than there are char act ere 
producible ; in that case the oporator must move a 
key or knob with the hand which is tlio loss occu¬ 
pied at tlio moment when ono of the less usual 
diameters (such as a capital letter or a figureis 
required: and this action shifts the interior 
mechanism. In others—Cnllgraph, Yost. Smith 
Premier—there is a separate key for every aliamcter 

S reducible. The opinion of operators seems to bo 
ivided as to which of these methods is the more 
convenient in practice. A keyboard instrument of 
the lnst-mentionod class can, so far ns the key¬ 
board Is concerned, be worked with ono iingor of 
one hand ; but a rapid operator uses both hands, 
and generally uses his fingers like a piano-player. 
Different instruments differ in tlmlr touch : bo mo, 
like the Hammond, require a legato rather than a 
staccato touch j others require Bin nr ter raps on the 
keya In some canes tlio force with which the 
tvpeisimule to produce an impression on the paper 
depends on the force of the original stroke; In 
some the pressing of the koy liberates mechanism 
which acts independently of the finger stroke. 
The former Is advantageous when it is desired to 
change suddenly fiom ordinary type-writing to 
manifolding: the latter is conducive to uniformity 
of impression, and in most cases machines of this 
type can have the force of the impact between 
the typo and the paper adjusted by varying the 
tension of a spring. "When the key is pressed 
down what happens inside Lite machine depends 
upon the way in which the types are arranged ; in 
one class of machines (Hypo-bar’ machines) tlioy 
are fixed at the end of bare arranged in a circle or 


an arc of a circle, and so pivoted that they will all 
strike at a common printing point—c.g. Reming¬ 
ton, Caligiaph, Yost, Smith Premier; in others 
they are engraved on a type-wheel which is brought 
round into the proper position by tlio appropriate 
key, and the paper pressed Against it (Hammond). 
The advantage of the latter class of machine is 
that the type-wheel can be changed, and thus small 
type for foot-notes, italics, small capitals, and other 
typographical devices can be readily employed, 
whereaB with the type-bar machines such a change 
can only lie effected by extracting each Individual 
typo ami substituting another for it. 

Among type-bar machines some — Remington, 
Cali graph, Yost, Smith Premier—have the typo 
striking upwards from below, so that the writing 
is nob in sight until the top of the machine (the 
paper-carriage) is lifted, or, os in the Smith Premier, 
pulled forward : othere have the typo-bars starting 
baokwards from a eomicircle or the are of a circle 
and striking from above or from the front so that the 
writing is always in sight—Bar-look, English, and 
Moflkelyne. Ono very important requisite in this 
typo of machine is that all the lob tore should come 
to precisely the same printing point. In the 
earlier type-writers tins desideratum was imper¬ 
fectly secured: the bearings on which the bar Was 
pivoted wore narrow, and the bar itself long: 
consequently when the joint worked loose, or the 
bar became a little bonl, the work produced was 
bad in alignment, or straight ness of lino. In 
ordor to obviate this the typo must bo guided to 
the exact spot, as in the Bar-look, where the typo- 
liar falls iuto a groove, and is there locked in its 
proper position before the impression is taken, or in 
the Yost, whore the typo strikes throng!) a 
bevelled aperture in a centre guide j or else the 
construction must bo such as not to allow any 
deviation, na in the Bmitli Premier, In which the 
problem lias Ihsoii most ingeniously solved of using 
very short type-bars with very wide boarings. In 
type-wheel machines tho alignment dunomls on 
the accuracy of rotation of the typo-wheel into 
position without axial shift, or with just the proper 
amount of axial shift, os the case may he. Another 
desideratum which it socnm impossible to attain 
at present is to avoid tlio unpleasant effect which 
is caused to the cyo, accustomed to typography, 
through tho apparently abnormal distribution of 
the letter b in award. In printing, tho typo 'ill 1 
is wider than the typo ‘ i ;* in typo-writing Hn* 
and ‘i* niunt occupy an equal space. Tho objec¬ 
tion to this has bcon latgcly overcome by the mode 
of cutting tlio type-writer fount of types, but by 
no moauR wholly bo. 

Tho inode in which tlio typo is made to mark the 
paper differs In different machines. In most cases 
tho type marks the paper through an intervening 
ribbon ha turn ted with an appropriate ink, which 
ribbon is automatically nmdo to travel a little at 
each impression, being wound off ono spool on to 
another, and thus not presenting precisely tlio 
same point twice in succession to be squoored 
between the typo and tho paper. In moat coses 
the ribbon is simply unwound; in tlio Smith 
Premier the whole breadth of tlio ribbon comas 
into use once in each lino of printing. In the 
Yost machine there is no ribbon i tho typo rests 
normally against a pad saturated with ink, nnd 
tho type prints directly on tho paper just ns in 
ordinary typography. Different machines pro*out, 
in addition to tho above leading features, greater 
or less ingenuity in dovlces designed for practical 
convenience, ns well ns for durability And easy 
repair and maintenance in good condition. One 
thing of importance in studying any particular 
machine is to observe what happens when two 
contiguous keys are sharply depressed at tho same 
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time, as may occur by Accident fu rapid working 
if tho koys arc too oloso together. Soiuo machines 
will tako paper of any width. others only paper of 
liinitod width j somo are bettor provided than 
other* with means for taking up wear of tho 
apparatus; some avo more nearly noise loss tlmn 
others; somo have simpler arrangements than 
others for bringing a given part of the paper to 
the right place for printing or for correction; some 
have more oonvonieut anangoinontn for maintain- 
tag margins at any desired breadth: some have 
more convoment devices for cleaning the types, ns 
in the Smith Premier, whore this is rapidly accom- 

J tltailed by moans of a circular brush screwed np 
rom the onsc of the inachino; somo (Smith Pre¬ 
mier) lock the mechanism at the end of a line, so 
that printing comes to an end until tho panel- 
carrier is run Iwiok bo a now lino; in somo n smaller 
depression of tho keys is necessary than in others; 
In Homo (English} tho number of wearing points is 
brought to a minimum; in some tho various parts 
oF the machine nro mare accessible than in others 
for cleaning, dusting, and oiling: in some n change 
la more conveniently inode than in others, whereby 
a liard 'platen 1 may lio substituted for a softer 
one, The platen is a cylinder against which tho 
type presses tho paper t if this bo too hard It tends 
to wear tho typo and out tho paper; but if it bo 
desired to make copies on carbon paper tJio carbon 
paner is placed behind tho printing paper with 
thin paper between; and this alternation of thin 
paper ami carbon paper may bo repoatod up to 
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an appreciable thickness; then by firm strokes 
against a hard platen a number of copies may be 
made, A typo*written document may also, if a 
copying ribbon (one saturated with appropriate 
copying-ink) bo employed, bo copied in the copyings 
preflfl; and if lithographic ink has been employed 
the print may be transferred to stono., ,By means 
of Edison's Mimeograph tho type-writer may also 
he utilised for making umuerons copies in printer*® 
401 ‘ 


ink; but tho presence of n ribbon tends to inter¬ 
fere with its ollicienoy in this respoot, 

Wo add by way of illustration a figure of p> 
Remington maohlno, No, B, with the paper-cairingB 
at tho top raised into the position assumed when 
tho last word written is being looked nt. Tho 
keyboard and the olrclo of typedmra will bo soon j 
A is the inking ribbon running from spool to 
spool; B is tho shifter which Directs the change 
from small letters to Quintal h, and near lb is tho 
boll wJiioh rings when the cud of a lino is being 
approached. The carriage runs on C and D when i 
in its normal position, G is the stop which limits 
the length of the line. 

Typllftp one of two distinct iced-like plants to 
which tho name of Bulrush (q.v.) is given. 

Typlioid Fever* The name, though firmly 
rooted In popular and oven in scientific usage, is 
an unfortunate one, ns it tends to perpetuate tho 
confusion which long existed between this disease 
and typhus fever. It is best called enteric (i.o. 
intestinal) ftver; and that term will be used hero. 

*Gnstrio fever’ generally means this disease, bub 
this torm has been very loosely employed, ancl 
should be given up, Enteric fever was long con¬ 
founded with typhus; though it can now he traced 
in the records or diHeaso with much probability os 
far back as tho 10th con tiny. Early in tho JDfrh 
century the connection of severe fevers with intes¬ 
tinal loHions was recognised in Branco; bub the 
credit of finally proving tho non-identity of typhus 
and enteiio fever was due to Dr (Sir William) 
Jeniicrin 1840-51. 

Symptom* and CW^,~Enteric fover chiefly 
nflccte children and young adults ; it is reroly mob 
with aftor middle life. Tho period of Incubation 
(see Measles) la gonemlly from ten to fourtceu 
days, but may in rare cases bo as short as two 
days, or as long as three woeks, The onset is 
generally gradual, the patient complaining of 
wearinoss, headache, sickness, or diaiTJicoa for . 
somo days before lie is compelled to take to bed. 

It may, however, bo quite sudden, AW tbo usual 
symptoms of the feverish slate amceod j the lom- 
poraluro generally reaches JOB 4 , sometimes, 103 d or 
jO0*, but is one or two degrees lower In the morning 
than at night. Tho pulse, except in severe oases, 
is less quickened than in most febrile diseases > 
frequently it does not oxeced 00 or 100 per minute 
tl iron glum t. Tho tongue is gen orally coated on 
the doraum, bub red at the tip and edges. Tho 
digestive organs are Jimoh distiii'licd ; sickness and 
vomiting are frequent at tho beginning of the 
attack; there is almost always eomo cl £900111 fort 
and tomlerncsfl in tho abdomen; and cNitrrhoea, 
though not a constant, in a very 0 lift met eristic 
symptom. Generally during the second week the 
cJiaractortotlo rrudi appears, consisting of small 
rose-coloured spots coming out in successive orops, 
bo that, though each spot lasts only three or four 
days, some can bo discovered for ton days or more. 
The rash is rarely oopiouB, and sometimes alto¬ 
gether absent, but it beam no proportion to the 
severity of the enso. Tho pupils are generally ■ 
Homowlmb larger tlmn normal, Some cough is 
veiy frequently present. Delirium may be absent 
throughout, but when present is apt to be very 
severe and tronblcsome. The feverish state usually 
lasts about three weeks, by tho end of which time 
the patient Is very ihln and weak, Its subsidence 
In the great majority of oases is very gradual, and 
convalescence is slow, while relapses are not Infro- 
quctit Death may take place by coma, by ex¬ 
haustion, in consequence Of severe heinorrhngo 
from the bowels or of perforation of their coats, 
or from pneumonia or eomo other complication 1 
rnrofy from any cause before the second week. 
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The deitth -rate in hospital cases baa varied from 
10 to 30 percent* i usually it is between 15 owl 20. 
It is least below the age of twenty, ami incrcasas. 
though not very markedly, with ago. Slight ami 

abortive coses are by no means uncommon. g 

Post-mortem Appearanccs* —Tho oucoharflctonBtlo 
lesion associated with enteric fever has its ecat in 
Pever’s patches and tlm solitary glands of the 
intestine (see Dioestion, Vol. III. i>. 814), par¬ 
ticularly at the lower part of the small iutestiuo. 
They firat become congested anil swollen, then 
grayish; the swollen tissue dies awl is cast oft. 
Fearing nn ulcer corresponding in shape to the 
affected pateli, All these stages may frequently 
be met with In a single case. These lesions ex¬ 
plain tha diarrhoea and abdominal pain, mid the 
liability to intestinal hemorrhage owl perforation , 
which arc so clinrocteristio of the disease. 

Treatment*— In no disease is careful nursing of 
more vita/ importance* The patient must he kept 
in bed, and saved from fatigue as far as possible. 
The dieb must be regulated with special care, not 
only during the continuance of the fovor, but after 
convalescence lias set in. Milk ahnukl lie tho chief 
food, artificially digested if necessary, anil supple¬ 
mented with hoef-tca, chicken-tea, or other animal 
soups No solid food should be given, except per- I 
ham a little dry toast if the patient can take it; | 
Bond fragments of food, such as grape-stones, or 
even particles of the pnlp of frnitB, may so irritate 
the ulcers qb to lend to lunnonlioge or perforation. 
Stimulants are usually necessary in severe cases. 
No drug is known to out short tho dfcoose f and in 
many onses none is required. High temperature 
may often be brought down with benefit, dtlior bv 
cold bathing or by quinine or otbov antipyretic 
drugs. Diarrhoea should be checked by opium or 
astringents. 

Cmtsctifaih— Enteric fever is one of the moat 
ubiquitous of diseases, being probably present in 
all parts of the world; but it is less frequent in 
tropical countries. It is now proved to depend on 
defective hygienic conditions, and particularly on 
imperfect disposal of exoreta. Tho poison appears 
to do discharged In the patient's dejecta, but not to 
bo aotive till it has boon some time out si do tho 
body. It is rare, if proper caro is taken, for nurses 
or others attending on cases of tlio disease be¬ 
come infected j but the gases from drains into 
wlilch tho dejecta have passed arc very dangerous; 
and still more so are drinking-water and milk 
which have accidentally become contaminated with 
them. In the groat majority of instances the 
disease can be traced to infection from a previous 
ease. Ib has long been recognised that the infec¬ 
tive agent must be an organism, and in 1880 Eberth 
described a form of bacillus as the real couso of the 
disease. His observations wore confirmed by sub¬ 
sequent observers. Bub it lias sines been stated 
that this bacillus iB not constantly present in oases 
of enteric fever; that a very similar though not 
identical organism, commonly present in healthy 
stools, called Bacillus colt communis t is found in 
large quantity; end that Kberlh'a bacillus iR 
merely a variety of ibis commoner organism, modi. 
Jlcd by its cultivation within tho body, The ques. 
lion (not hail generally been regarded os deiliutoly 
settled by clinical evidence In tha affirmative, 
whether typhoid fever Is a speciflo disease always 
duo to infection fioin a previous case, is thns re¬ 
opened in a now form, 

SeeMurolilRon’fl Cou tinned Fevers j HiiscL’a Ocogmphi- 
cal atid ffitfovicai Patholony ; and with rofonmee to the 
ornnimiiB connected vith tlio dinense, Vallet, Lc Bacillui 
Goli Communist &o. {Paris, 1S02 )j also Barr, S'he Treat¬ 
ment of Typhoid* Fever (1802). 

Typlion, the Greek name of a bob of Seb and 
Nut (Rhea), Sea Egypt, Osiris- 


Typhoons* See Stoum 9 (Vol. IX. p. 753), 
Wjujiiavind, Wind. 

Typirns ipCYCV (Or. typhos, ‘mfot,’ 'stupor') 
hos probably had an important placo among tlio 
pestilences attending upon war and famine in 
all ages; it can be traced back with some definite¬ 
ness to time 11th century, and from tho 10th 
at least has hccu a frequent qrfdoimo, It is 
generally regarded as tho pestilence of the 4 Black 
Assize’ (q.v.), and has been known nfl jail fever or 
camp fever at variuus times. 

Symptoms and Course ,—!Typhus occurs at all 
aces, but most frequently between ten and thirty. 
The period of incubation (see AIbakm*8 ) is most 
commonly about twelve days, but may bo as long 
as tlircc weeks, or may be absent, the symptoms 
beginning immediately after infection. Tho onsot 
is generally definite, sometimes quite sudden; 
severe hcadacho, with pains in tho hack and Uinta, 
shivering, prostration, and loflfi of appetite aro 
generally tlio early symptoms. The prostration 
rapidly increases; tlio face is Hushed and dnskv, 
ami the expression dull; Uie temperature gen orally 
rises to 104* or 105°, without much remission, and 
the pulse to 100 or 120 por mini]bo. Tho tongue is 
at Jiret wliito, but generally, except In very mild 
cases, becomes dry ami brown. Vomiting and 
dianhcea are only exceptionally present. Generally 
about tho fourth or fifth day the characteristic rash, 
called by Sir W. Joimer tlio mulbetry rash t appears, 
and after two days or bo no fresh sjwta coino out. 
The rash constat* of rounded or irregular spots, 
which nifty bo at first bright; red, but may bo from 
the beginning, or if not soon become, livid or dtislcy, 
owing to minute hemorrhages (Petechias, q.v.) into 
the skin, of which they aj o tire float* Tho rasli is 
rarely absent, except In children; and its copious¬ 
ness and lLvidity aro generally in direct proportion 
to the severity of the case; when very dark, it con¬ 
stitutes tho so-called black typhus. It generally 
remains visible till tho crisis. About tho oncl of 
tho first week the hcadacho gives place to delirium, 
generally of a quiet type; and during tho second 
week bins often passes into partial or complete un¬ 
consciousness. Tlio pupils are generally much con¬ 
tracted* Towards tlie end of the second week the 
patient becomes more and more feeble and prnu- 
tiatc; tremors of tho muscles, with jorkings af tlio 
limbs, or picking at the bedclothes are almost 
always t present. But about the fourteenth day, If 
the patient live so long, a rapid change takes placo 
called the crisis* Within from twelve to thirty-six 
hours tho temperature falls to normal or lower; 
tho pulse is slowed in proportion, intelligence 
rotnrns, and the patient feels no discomfort but 
weakness. In a few day a the np poll to becomes 
ravenous, and convalescence is rapid and uninter¬ 
rupted. It elapses are almost unknown, and com¬ 
plications infrequent. Jn fatal cases death usually 
takes plnoo in the second week, either by ooitm, by 
failure of tho heart, or by asphyxia from congestion 
of tho lunge j but it sometime* occurs after a few 
days' or even a few hours' illnean. Tho death-rate 
in hospital eases Is usually from 15 to 2.1 per coni ; 
but under unfavourable oirciiiiislanccH—o.g. in ware 
or sieges—it has sometimes been SO per cent, or 
even higher, In children typhus is hardly ovor 
fatal; its danger liicrotiBos in a very imukod degree 
with tire age of tho patient. 

Post-mortem Apjiearances. — If the patient dlo 
while the rash is piGHont, it ronmius vfeihlo aftor 
death. Tho internal organs present no rifotiuctivo 
changes, tho fluidity of tho blood and softening of 
tissues presont are also mot with in other rapidly 
j fatal febrile diseases. 

■ Treatment*— No means is known of cutting ahort 

the dlficaso. Good nursing, a plentiful supply of 
1 fresh air, administration of abundant liquid nourish- 
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monfc. In many cases free stimulation are required 
Hlco]ucssncB& is often a serious symptom, and 
remiires to be mot by opiates, 

Cav8utio7u —Typhus fa a disease specially uaBoci- 
afeed with fllbh and overcrowding. It Is generally 
mot with* therefore, in tlio squalid parts of largo 
towns. Epidemics ave very frequently associated 
with want and privation, us in war and famine. 
It is extremely contagious ; but there is abundant 
evidence that the vlmlonco of tho poison is much 
reduced by abundant dilution with fresh air, honco 
the special importance of free ventilation hi Its 
treatment. In tlio groat majority of cases it can 
bo traced to infootlon bin a previous case; instances 
to the contrary ate so few that its origin dc novo . 
strongly maintained by Murchison, must bo regarded 
as oxtromoly improbable. No clmvaotemtlo organ¬ 
ism lias been discovered, Tho infection can bo con¬ 
voyed by clothes, &e„ but much loss readily than 
some other infectious diseases—o,g. scarlet fever 
and smallpox. It is rare for a portion not himself 
infected to emivoy the disease to ono who has nob 
boon in contact with tlio sick. 

It is a disease for tho most part of toinncmta 
climates. At the present day Ireland, Unsaid, 
Italy, Persia, and North China arc its chief seats, 


Boo Hurohfium'B Continued Fevers; Hindi's Geo¬ 
graphical and Historical Pathology* 

Tyr f tho name of a wav-god in tho old Norse myth¬ 
ology, a son of Odin. IIo loses his hand In binding 
tlio Fonriawolf, and is hlmsolf slain in tho straggle 
which slow Garni, tlio Hereout hell-hound of all. 
Tho third day of tho wook, bho Vies Marti* of tho 
Romans, is called after Tyr, in old Nofto Tgs (gen. 
of Ttfr) ditgr: A.S. 2’iwcs dwg (the first word 
being in genitive), from whloh our English Tncs* 
tlay. Tlio wonl is of coureo soon in Lab! J u-pitor, 
Gr, Zt\\* y ftmsk. Vyuus . See Scandinavian 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Tyrant (Gr. twannos), a name given in modem 
times to an arbitrary and oppressive mtor, but 
originally applied not necessarily to one that 
exercised power badly, but merely to one that had 
obtained ft illegally, ancl therefore equivalent to 
our word usurper, Seo Gmskoh, Vol. V. p. 387; 
Government. —Tlio Thirty Tyrants in Athen¬ 
ian history wore a body of miens investor! wifcJi 
sovereign power after the oloso of tho Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Thoy wore all native Athenians, bub 
mom tiers of the arisboeratloal party, ami ohoson by 
tho Spartan oonqnevorsj who, knowing tho ani¬ 
mosity existing between the democracy and oil* 
garoliy of Athens, hoped tonrulo tho city through 

„ moBb 

—-v only ono year. When 

it was dvartlirowu by tho return of the Athenian 
oxiloa under Thrasybulua. For the Thirty Tyrants 
in llomon history, see Galliknua. 

Tyrant-blrda {TgmnnUht), a family of paa. 
aoriuo birds, chiolly contlucd to tropical region*. 
Among tho 350 species of which tho family consists, 
there Is groat diversity of form and oven of habit, 
Noteworthy species aro the i Sci8Bor-tRi\ , (Milvulus 
forJleiitusV remarkablo for its grace of form and 
beauty of plumage, and tho common American 
Shriko-blllod Kingbird or Roc-martin {Tyr annus 
tymums). Tho latter, like all tho tyrant-birds, 
is of a pugnacious temper, and Is a dobormilled 
enemy to sparrow-hawks and other small birds of 
prey \ bub it in much disliked by farmers on account 
of its prop on Bi by for eating boos. 

TyrcomteL Richard Talhot, Earl op, was 
born In Ireland about 1025, but early arossed to 
London, and soon galuod the favour of tho royal 
family by a readiness for such dirty work as the 
plot to blacken tho reputation of Anna Hyde. 


James II. on his accession at onco crented this 
scoundrel Earl of Tyreounol, with command of the 
troopa in Ireland, and in 1687 appointed him 
Lord-deputy of Ireland. He strove lmrd to undo 
tho Protostanfc ascendency, but tho Revolution 
quickly brought life schemes to nought. With 
characteristic treachery he tried to intrigue with 
William, but it was not by wretches of ms stamp 
that the liberties of Englishmen were to be bnilt 
up. On the discrowned king's anivnl in Ireland 
in 1660, tho Earl was created Duke of Tyrconnel. 
After tho fatal battlo of the Bayne Tyrcounel 
rctii’cil to France, returned in 1601, bub died at 
Limerick in August of tho same year. His name 
occurs in tho doggerel ballad of Lutifairlcro, whioh 
'whistled a deluded prince out of threo king¬ 
doms.' 

Tjto (Phoon. Sdr or jffdr, 'rook'), a city of 
ancient Pliconicia, situated in 33° N. lot, which 
probably derived its name from tho double mok 
on wliioh it was first founded. There were two 
towns of Tyro closely connected together in his¬ 
torical times; one on tho continent, the other on 
the island opposite, with an area of 200 a eves. 
Tho more important of tho two was tho continental 
town, oallod Palm Tyrus. 1 It stands on t In the sea, 
as the palm of tho hand does from the wrist,' saj r s 
an old wrltor. Tlio situation of the oil tiro city 
was one of the moot fovtllo, and ite magnificent 
combination of land and sea scenery formed the 
theme of many an ancient poofc and soor, 

Ife anaiunt history Is fully dealt with mid or 
Phoenicia. Tyre was a city on an island in tiie 
son in the 14th century D.o., when it ia described 
in an Egyptian papyrus i 1 Tyro the donblo port 
is its namo: water is carried to it in boats i it ia 
richer in ilsh than in sands.' There fe a list of 
places that traded with Tyre in EreklcL xxvil., 

| with tho namoa of tho articles of commerce, includ¬ 
ing its famous purple dyo, Isaiah called it tho 
'mart of nations.* Explorations were -made hero 
in 1874,1877, and 1881. Its two ports—tho Sldoni an 
to tho north, and the Egyptian to the south, each 
about 12 acres—have been identified by Major 
Condemns also tho probable site of the old come* 
tory. Alexander the Cheat mwlo a causeway from 
the show, which has increased in breadth to a 
quarter of a milo by tllifting sand. An aqueduct 
bringing water from the springs at Has el Ain 
existed previous to 724 D.c. Tho population of 
tho island city scorns to luwo been crowded to- 
gettar, too houses rising story upon story, so that 
a larger number might be accommodated. Tyro 
was enlarged and beautified by Hiram, and sus¬ 
tained siegos by Shalmaneser, Nebuchadnezzar,. 
Alexander j 332 u.a), and Autlgonue. Under the 
Romana, Cleopatra rccolvod Tyre as a presont 
from Antony; but tho last trace of its inde¬ 
pendent existence was taken from It by Augustus, 
A Christian community was founded there at an' 
early period. In St Jerome's time it was again 
tlio noblest and most beau til ul city of Vhconicia, 
nay, one of the most prosperous and noble cities 
of the whole East. In tho 7th century it came 
under tho dominion of tho Saracens, and so re¬ 
mained until token by tho Crnsadem, who defended 
it till 1021. Soon after it was destroyed by the 
Moslems j a visitor in 1355 found it a mass of ruins. 
From tlie settlement of tlio Metftwoleh or Persian 
schismatics, in 1706, tho torn began to be rebuilt, 
About 5000 Inhabitants now dwell among the 
rata of itH ancient glory, finding scanty liveli¬ 
hood In its insignillcant exports. Here both 
Frederick Rarbarossa and Origan are buried. 

Tyrec\ an Argyllshire island, one of the Timet 
Hebrides, 10 miles NW. of Iona, Having a maxi¬ 
mum length and breadth of 14 and 6 miles, and an 
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area of 34 fiq. m., it is treeless ami flat, with a 
mean elevation of only 20 feet, except in the south, 
where three hills attain 400 feet. There are a 
score of fresh-water lakes. Nearly forty Scandi¬ 
navian forts dot tho shores, and thero are also a 
mined castle, nino standing stones, &c. Pop. 
[1831) 4453; <1891) 2000, who rear cattle, fish, and 
export poultry and eggs. 

Tyraan (Magyar Nagy-Szombat), a town of 
Hungary, on tho picturesque Wang valley rail¬ 
way, about 30 miles NE. of Presnurg. 'Little 
Rome 1 it used to be culled, and not inappropri¬ 
ately, when it was the place of residence of idle 
Hungarian primates. Its university (1635-1774) 
was transferred to Pesbli. Pop. 10,830. 

Tyrol (Ger. Tirol; in England usually called 
tfie Tyrol), a orown-laud of the Austrian empire, 
lying between Bavaria on tho N., Switzerland on 
the W„ Italy on the S., and Salzburg and Carintliia 
on the E., ami embracing an area or 10,302 sq. m., 
to which ia administratively added Vomrlberg (q.v.), 
1005 sq. ni., on the western frontier. The province 
is traversed from east to west by the three clmin8 
of the Alps; the central chain (11,000 to 12,500 
foot), which is crossed by the road over tho 
Brenner Pass (4588 foot), tho principal lino of 
communication between Italy and Germany, 
separates the German from the Italian side. Tho 
population consists of Germans (00 per cent.) and 
Italians (40 per cent.), and numbered 805,170 in 
1880 j Vomrlberg had at the same date 107,373 
inhabitants. The population of both combined 
was 928,920 in 1800. The people are noted for 
their Adolity to tho Cat hollo faith and their 
devotion to their country, bub are somewhat back¬ 
ward in cc.1 uca tion. The roman tic mou n tain-acenory 
attracts thousands of visitore. Tho inoro important 
valleys are formed by the river Inn (flowing north to 
the Danube) and too Adige (going south to tho 
Adriatic), and their tributaries. Pastoral pursuits 
furnish tho chief occupations, though some grain 
is grown, and considerable attention Is paid to the 
cultivation of tho forests (40 per cant, or the area), 
of fruit, wine (5,720,000 gallons annually), aim 
silk worms. The mines were formerly of groat 
value i but little Is now extracted, except of salt 
(at Hall), anthracite, And a little iron. Metal 
industries flourish in German Tyrol, cotton manu¬ 
factures in Vorarlberg, and silk in Italian Tyrol, 
Tho chief town is Innsbruck (q.v.), with a univer¬ 
sity (1077; with 700 students) \ Trent, Rovoredo, 
Brlxen, and Bozon are the next towns of con. 
sequence. The provincial chamber consists of 
sixty-eight members, excluding Vorarlberg, which 
has its own chamber of twenty member#. 

Tyrol, the ancient Rhrotia, won conquered by 
the ilonnuin under tho Emperor Augustus. After 
the fall of the empire it was occupied by tho 
Bound J (Bavarians) And LangobaiYll. During the 
middle ages tho most Important rulers in Tyrol 
were the counts of Tyrol and the bishops of Trent 
and Brixon. In 1303 tho counts boqnoafclied tlieir 
possessions to the Duke of Austria, and they have 
formed an appanage of the House of II a palm rg ever 
since, except during tho short poriod 1800-14, a 
period made memorable by the patriotic resistance 
of Andreas Hofer (q.v.) and his associates to 
French and Bavarians. 



Tyrone [Tir-Eogain, 'Owen’s country'), an 
inland county in tho heart of Ulster, Ireland, 48 
miles long, with an average breadth of 28. Area, 
including part of Lough Neagh, iB 1200 sq. in. or 
806,058 acres, of which 110,000 acres are barren 
mountain, 72,000 bog, 82,000 water, roads, &o. 


The surfaco In general is hilly, and often ex¬ 
tremely picturesque, this county lying for the 
most part between the two mountainous districts 
which traverse Ulster from east to west; tho 
highest point is Sawell (2230) in the north¬ 
east. With tho exception of Lough Neagh, the 
lakes, which are numerous, are small. Tho prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Foyle, Muurne, Elackwater, 
and the Dalliudemr. The geological structure is 
very much diversified, including mica and primi¬ 
tive limcBtono in the mountains; old rod sandstone 
occupies much of the plain. Between Dungannon 
and Stowartstown there is a small conlfiold, the 
produce of which is rich ; marble is quarried; and 
there are traoes of iron, copper, ami lead. Tlio 
climate Is moist, and the low lands are often 
flooded. The soil of the plain is a well-tilled 
fertile loam; that of the hilly districts, sandy or 
gravelly. Thero is a largo proportion of hog. 
Tli ere are manufactures oflineus, coarse woollons, 
earthenware, whisky, and soap. Tho chiof towns 
are Omagh (tho capital), Strahnnc, Dungannon, 
Cooke town, and Anghnacloy; Clnghor gives its 
naiuo to tho episcopal see both in the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic churches. Tho county has 
four parliamentary districts, and returns four 
members to the imperial pari lain on t. Pop. (1841) 
313,011; (1801) 238,500; (1881) 107,710; (1801) 
171 ,278, of whom 03,609 wore Catholics, 38,000 
Episcopalians, and 33,710 Prcsbytovians. See 
Ulhtek. 

Tyrone, Hugh O’Neil, Eaul op, Hho arch- 
rebel, 1 was the boh of an illegitimate son of Conn 
O’Neil, the Arab Earl of Tyrone, and was himself 
In 1587 invested with his grandfather's title and 
estates. But ho boou plunged into intrigne* both 
with tho Irish rebels and with Spain against tho 
authority of Elizabeth, and in 1607 awmniod tho 
ancient title of 'The O’Neil,* and began the 
struggle openly. His success noon spread tho 
flame of iusnircotion over all Ulator, Connaught, 
and Leinster. Tho queon sent over Essex with 
more than 20,000 men, and at Ballyduiah Tyrone 
met him under truce, and submit tod his doinands 
to Elizabeth. Lord Mouiitioy soon succeeded 
Essex, aud quickly subdued tho most of the 
country. Bub at length in 1001 a Spanish force 
of 5000 men landed at Kinmilo, and 2000 muro at 
Castichavon. Mount joy at once besieged Kinsalc, 
while Tyrone advanced to its relief, but was 
defeated with heavy loss, and Rovoroly wounded. 
Mountjoy pursued him to tho north and ravaged 
Ills country. After Kiiiflale fell Tyrone made nis 
subinission at Mollefonl and was reinstated in his 
oarldom. But under James I. ho intrigued anew 
with Spain, and Anally in 1007 found it necessary 
to lice. His lands were conflscatcd, and ho himself 
died at Borne in 1010, 

Tyrrlietlinu Sea (anc. Tyrrhcmm Mare), 
that part uf tho Mediterranean Sou (q.v.) between 
the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, amt Sicily on the 
west and tho Italian peninsula on the east. 

Tyrtrona, famed for his political elegies and 
war-songs, was either an A than Ian or a citizen of 
Aphidna 1 , in Attioa, who lived in tho 7th century 
u.c. Tho story which represents him as a lame 
schoolmaster, of mean family, whom tho Athenians 
(ignorant of Mr lyric power, and jealous of Laoo- 
drum on inn domination in the PoloponncsuM) eonl 
to tho Xnccdmu]onions, during tho second Mas- 
sonian war, as tlie most inonlclant commander 
tlioy could select, must bo reoeived ns a fiction of 
lator times. IIo rendered, however, to tho Lncc- 
diemonlans a kind of assistanao which tho 
Athenians little foresaw • and while by his elegies 
lie stilled tlieir (linsciiaions at home, by his wav- 
lyrios he eo animated tlieir courage In the Held 
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that they were finally triumphant in their conflict 
with the Mosseniaiifl, whom they reduced to the 
condition of Helots. IIis songs, a few of which wo 
have complete, and must regard as amongst the 
linosfc remains of antique poetry, lived on the lips 
of the SpartanB bo long as Sparta was a state. 
There are editions in Sclincldc win's Delectus and 
in Uevgk’s Poetm Lyrici Grwci. 

TyrwMtt, Thomas, the first adequate editor of 
Clmucor, was born In London. 29th March 1730. He 
was descended from a good Lincolnshire family, and 
his father, at Ids birth rector of St James's, VV csfc- 
minster, was afterwards canon of St Paul’s, arch¬ 
deacon of London, and canon of Windsor. He was 
educated at Eton and Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
was elected fellow of Morton In 1706, but Toft 
collage in 1702 to become clerk of the House of 
Commons. Finding this office too arduous for his 
health, lie resigned in 1708, and devoted the rest of 
Ilia life to letters down to his death at London, 
15th August 1780. Tyrwhltto wna a man of un¬ 
usual amiability of character, as well an a scholar 
of great learning and industry, and of fine critical 
insight besides. His moat important work was 
the well-known and admirable edition of the 
Canterbury Tales, with illsaer tat ions, notes, and 
glossary (2 vola 1775; 6 vols. 1778); the next, the 
posthumons edition of Aristotle’s Poetics (edited 
from his papers by Burgess and Randolph, 1701). 
Other books were a refutation of the antiquity of 
the Rowley poems of Chattorton (1778), a disserta¬ 
tion on Bobrins (1770), and Conjectures on Strabo, 
on Aeschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes, &a 

Xytlci’i William, of WoodliQiisclee, historian 
and antiquary, was born at Edinburgh, 11th Octo¬ 
ber 1711, educated at the High Softool and the 
university, admitted a member of the Society of 
Writers to the Signet in 1744, ami died 12th Sep¬ 
tember 1702. His best^known works are an 
Inquiry into the Evident o amiinst Mary Queen o/ 
Soote' (1750 \ 4th ed. 1700), in which he attempted 
to vind/cato iier from the chavaon brought by 
Robertson and Hume, and an edition of the Poeti¬ 
cal Remains qf James I. of Scotland (1783). 

Ilia oldest son, Alexander Fraser Tytler, a 
historical writer, and a judge with the title of Lord 
Wood house lee, Mas born at Edinburgh 15th Octo¬ 
ber 1^47, educated principally there, hut also at 
Kensington, ami admitted to the Scottish bar in 
1770, ±Io obtained in 1780 the chair of HUfcory in 
tlie univeraity of Edinburgh, in 1700 the office of 
Judge-advocate of Scotland, ami hi 1802 was 
raised to the bench of the Court of Seamen* Hie 
acquirements were of the most varied kind, em¬ 


bracing most departments of literature and the 
fine arts. His writings include a biography of 
Henry Home, Lord ICanies \ a Dictionary ot Dcci- 

. t 18 , Conrt of Session; and tho work by 

which lie is best known, bis Elements of General 
History (1801), which lifts boon translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, and even into 
UtiHlnetani. Ho died 5th January 1813,—Rfe fourth 
son, Patrick FraserTytler, an eminentliistorioal 
writer, was bom at Edinburgh, 30th August 1701, 
and educated cliiofiy there, being called to tlio 
Scottish bar in 1818. Of Ills thirteen works the 
most valuable is his History qf Scotland (0 vols. 
1828-43), beginning at the accession of Alexander 
III., and terminating at the union of the crowns, 
a book of more critical research than ally work on 
the same subject that had preceded it, and itself 
| by no means yet wholly sun cm tie A. Others were 
! Lives of the Admirable Crichton (1810), Sir Thomas 
Ormg (1823), Wyclif (1820), Scots Worthies (3 
I vole. 1831-33), Raleigh (1833), and Henry VIII, 

I (1837), and Progress of Discovery on the Northern 
Coasts of America (1832). In consideration of his 
merits ns a historian, Sir Robert Peel conferred 
on mm in 1844 a pension of £200 1 and ho died 
at Malvern, 24th December 1840. See Dean Bur- 
gon’s Life of Patrick Eraser Tytl& (1859). 

Tznnn. Tana, or Dkmuea, a great fresh-water 
lake on the high plateau of Abyssinia, south of 
Goudar. The greatest length is CO miles; the 
breadth varies from 30 to 40. Ibis fed by numerous 
streams and in the main reservoir of the Blue Nile 
(q.v.), which flows into ami out of it under the 
name of AhftA. The water is clear and full of fteh, 
with hippopotami; there are many small basaltic 
islands, some of them inhabited. 

Tatar. See Czar. 

Tzarskoyc, See Tsarskoye Seixl 

Tzotzcsi Johannes, a Byzantine author of 
the later half of the 12tli century, known m the 
author of certain works in prose and verse, which, 
though excessively dull! and without a vestige or i 
literary genina, are valuablo as storelionseB of I 
olassical Information not elsewhere to be luul. 
The principal are (1) Iliaca, consisting of three 
distinct poems, entitled Ante-IIomcrica, Romericet, 
and Post-Romerica (ed. I3ckker, 1818 ; Lehra, 1840); 
(2) BiblosIsiorike, more commonly called C hiliudes, 
or a collection of more than 600 stories, mythical, 
legendary, &*. (cd. Kicssllng, 182ft), written in 
that worthless sorb of verse, called political, which 
natl regard only to syllables, and nob to quantity \ 
besides commentaries on Homer, Hesiod, and 
Aristophanes. ; 
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jn is the twenty-first letter in our 
EIJ alphabet. The Bomitio alpha- 
fll Lot ended Avltli i, wlifoli is now 
followed by the four now loiters 
«. v, to, and y, which have l«:on 
placod at tlio end because they 
are differentiated formal devel¬ 
oped nt various periods out of 
the Sami tie Jettor vein, whose 
direct descendant is F t whicii rotains its original 

I dace as the Hixth lettov of ouv alphabet, The 
ettcr van woe derived from the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic plat tiro of the cents tots or homed asp {see 
Alphabet), which had the value of f. The two 
bam of our F represent the ho 11 m, ami the vertical 
stroke represent ft the hotly of tlm snake, In Y \vu 
have the horns and the body t in (J und V the body 
luw disappeared, while Vr is constructed of four 
strokes wliloh stand simply for four horns. From 
tlio Fhomiciau symbol, whose form was in tor- 
111 ediate between F aud Y, tlio Greeks evolved two 
character—one wns the Digamiua (q.v,), wJiioli hail 
n consonantal sound, and was carried to Italy 
before it fell out of alphabetic na® in Greece, ami 
survives as our letter F; the other was a sign 
called tqmlon, which nt first rcfiomblod our Y, bub 
soon lone tlio tall, and tonic the form Y, which had 
tlio value of«. The form V was carried to Italy, 
where It represented the sound u ftn well as that of 
our io. From V, tlio lapidary and capital form, 
the cursive and nncial forma U aud u were devel¬ 
oped. In the 10th century tlio capital form V 
began to be preferred for initials, and the uncial 
form 11 for mediate, and the consonant being more 
common at the beginning of Latin words, and tlio 
vowel in the middle, the initial form V was gradu¬ 
ally appropriated ns the symbol for the consonant, 
and tlio medial form n as the symbol for the vowel, 
Hut the old usage long survived, Thus as late as 
1611 u and « were still used iu King James 1 * 
Bible merely o» initials and mediate, as is 
shown by such spellings as vnto and haue. In 
modem English the Tetter has throe principal 
sounds, the long n, the short u, and the neutral 
vowel. The long w, heard in the word rude, has 
the sound of the A.B. ri, which in southern English 
lias usually become a diphthong, represented by 
on, qb in the words thou, house, mouse, written 
ihit, h\la, mils iu A.A., or by ow, as in the words 
how, now, cow, brow, town, written foft, wtf, ctf 
Ini , and (An in A.B. In northern English tho old 
sound is frequently retained, cow, house, and town 
being pronounced coo, Aouec, and toon. Iu the 
word room (A.B. r&tn) mid booth (A.B. biil 4) tho 
spelling has been ohitnged, bub the ohl sound lias 
been preserved. Tho shorb A.B. « 1ms in a few 
coses retained its sound, us in the words full ami 
tulloolc , hub. like the long «, it has frequently 
into the nuutral vowel, as in sun and nunger 
(A.S. sunne and Anngor ), Tiub sonnd is now more 
commonly represented by 0 , ns in son and some, 
A.S. sunu and sum. Here again the ohl Bound is 
occasionally retained in northern English, ns in 
come (A.S, cmuin), pronounced eoom. In Fronoli 
(oh In d«) and in Welsh n has o narrow sound 
unknown iu English {though common among tlio 


lower classes in some parts of Bcotlaud), which is 
nearly tlm same as that of tlio German it in 
MlUIor. Tho peculiar sound of tho u in duke is 
due to the fact that it In a loan-woid from the 
French duo. The Genu an and Italian 11 in the 
long u in brute. 

lfbcda* a town of Spain, on a plateau between 
tho Guadalquivir and G nodal ini nr, 20 luilun NK. of 
•Tnen. It contains a large castle, mid manufactures 
doth, soap, and lentlior. A nourishing town under 
tho Moors, it wibnctiNod tlio victory in 1210 of the 
kings of Navarro and Casfcilo over Ahdalhih 
Mohammed of Morocco. Fop. (1887) 18,713. 

Vcnynil, a river of Peru, ono of the head-waters 
of tho Amazon, is formed by the confluence of tlio 
Apurliuac and Umliainba, and wiudft inoro than 
1200 milcH north to join the Marailou opposite 
Naufcn, It traverses a rich, heavily wooded ooun- 
try, of great heat and moisture, and very unhealthy : 
enormous areas are Hooded during the rainy season. 
It is navigable for largo vessels as high as Bamyaou 
(0° 30' S.). 

Udaipur* or MliWAn, a native state of Eaj- 
lmtaiia (q.v.Jj area, 12,070 uq. in .} pop. (1801) 
1,832,420. The capital is Udaipur (homo times 
Bp el t Gvdcijpori}), picturesquely situated 011 a ridge 
overlooking a romantic lake, 140 miles SAY. of 
Ajmare; pop. 38,143. 

Udfllli Nicholas, author of Ralph Roister 
Roister* the earliest English comedy, was horn in 
Hftmpfdnro about 1000, was admitted il scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, took lito lb A. 
degree in 1024, and became tlio Hfcorn master of 
Eton and of Westminster, and canon of Windsor. 
Ho died in Decnmbor 1066. Neither his traiuihi- 
tiowj from Erasmus mu\ P. Martyr, his ItoM for 
Latin Sptkinige {fitmi Toronoo), nor his Latin 
plays 3 PapUtUy Ezehius) would have preserved 
l bin name without his Ralph Roister Jjoistc r, a 
merry comedy in tlm manner of Plautus, licensed 
! and believed to liavo been printed in 1000, but 
, almost certainly written twcnfcy-ilvo yours boftno. 
The plot turns on Lite gull and coxcomb llnlph 
Isolator Doctor's ridiculous and ummcccftsful court¬ 
ship of tho comely widow Dnino Christian Custauco, 
the intrigues td his parasite Mnfctliow Merrygreok, 
ami tho final triumph of tlio bticccRHfnl suitor* 
Gnwiu Good luck, uftor Ids return fisuu saa. 
Editions are by Ihiraiib Cooper for tlio Hi 1 alto- 
spearo Society (1847) and Mr Arbor (I860). 

Udnl Right. Ace Allodium, Land Laws. 

UtlJjie, a walled town of Italy, capital of a 

I irovlncc, llca in a rich wine country, 80 miles 
>y rail NE. of Venice. It 1ms wide, handsome 
streets, and contains a ItomanmiuG cathedral, 
an archbishop 1 !* palnca, a beautiful campo sautM» 
ami, on a hill in tho midst of tho city, a castle, for¬ 
merly the residence of tho patriandm of Aquilolo. 
Udine maimfaoturps silk, leather', gloves, hats, &e. 
Bonaparte resided in the doge’s caHtle at Fur- 
unrlono, closo by, during tlio pYeUiuinavtaft of the 
peace of Campo-Form in. Pop. 28,204. 

Uoherwcfi:* Fhikdrioh. philosopher, was horn 
22d Jtunmvy 1820 at Leicmhigen iu llhcnwb 
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Prussia, studied at Gatbingon and Berlin, and, 
after tonohing in a school at EHjerfold and lectur¬ 
ing at Bonn university, became in 1802 professor 
at KUnigsborg, where ho died, 0th Juno 1871. Ho 
w boat Known by 1 i!b System of Logie (1857 j 5bh 
ed. 1882 j Eng. trans, 1871) and Ills History of 
Philosophy (1809-00 ; 7th oil. 1880-88; Eng. trails. 
1872 ), a compendious handbook from an empirical 
and eclcctio atom!point. Ho gained the Vienna 
Academy’s prizo for on essay <m the authenticity 
and ardor of Plata's works; aud ail essay on 
Schiller as historian and philosopher was published 
posthumously, Sec a monograph by Lange (1871 ). 

Ufa, capital of a Russian government extending 
to the foot of the Urals, stands 280 miles ESE, or 
Xfttfnn, on the RiiJkia, a stream which through tho 
Kainu falls into tho Volga Pop. 10,500. The 

S jvornimmt, formed in 1805 out of part of 
ronhurg, is ucarly the sizo of Rottmuniu (see 
Russia). 

Uguil<ln, an African state extending along the 
north-west shore of the Victoria Nyaiuiu It M’ftft 
first visited hy Bpeko and Grant, ami by Stanley 
was called the ‘Pearl of Africa.' Tlio country is 
partly mountainous, partly undulating, partly a 
plain, and very fertile on the wholo and well 
wooded. The climate is mild and singularly uni¬ 
form throughout tho year, Llio variation being from 
50° to 0O° F. Tho Wagamla, who may nnmhcr 0 
millions, are a bravo and warlike pcoplo speaking 
a Jauguago of the Iluntu stock. At Lho request 
of King Altos a, English Protestant missionaries 
Bottled horn in 1877, and French Catholics followed 
in 1870. The Christians had much to endure from 
Mtcsa’s son, King Mwanga, hy whoso ordem 
Bishop Ilanniugtun (q.v.) was murdered in 1885 
on tho borders of Uganda, and hundreds of Chris¬ 
tians wore burned. Tho presence of Arabs ami 
MoUammodamsm further complicated matters, and 
intestine struggles were not long in breaking out. 
t)r Peters tried to extend German inAuenoe hither, 
but the Imperial British East Africa Company 
regarded Uganda as being within the llntisli 
sphero under the Anglo-German agreement of 
1887 , and that it was ho woh settled botwcon 
England and Germany in 1&00, Meanwhile the 
French priests obtained a decided ascendency 
over tho king. In 1802 a war broke out be- 
twuon sections of tho people calling them solves 
mspeclively Protestants and, Catholics (tho latter 
greatly in tho majority), and much oxettomonb 
was caused in Franco hy reports that two English 
military ollicors in the service of the Bust Africa 
Company lmd unfairly assisted the Protestants to 
defeat the Catholics. Tho company, finding thair 
rosponrilhilitioR beyond their resources, announced 
their intention of evacuating Uganda—the mission- 
ovlgs resolving, however, to remain. To render the 
crisis less acute by postponing tho evacuation MU 
31st March 1803, Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary proinisod a government grant, all responsibility 
being expressly loft on tho company's shouldeis, 

Hco tho travels of Stanley and otbor African travullors; 
Folkin and WIIboii, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan 
(1881); tho momoini of tlio liilwlonnry A. H, Mackey 
(1800); Cnsati, Ten Years in Equatoria (1801); and 
Hn Stock’s Story of Uganda (1802), 

Uglltcll, a town of Russia, on the Volga, 58 
miles W. by & of Joroslav, In Its Krond (now in 
mluB) Ivan tho Terrible murdered his oldest sou in 
1581. Pop. (1885) 11,183. 

UgOgOi an inland provinco of Gorman East 
Afrloa, liotwoon Tanganyika and tho coast. 

UgoltllO, COUNT, the most notable member 
of a great Tuscan family, whoso vast territo¬ 
rial possessions lay between Pisa and Pioinbino. 
In the 13th century tho Count* GWcrawtason. 


exercised a preponderating authority in the 
republic of Pisa, and M'oro prominent supporters 
of the popular interests in opposition to the en¬ 
croachments of tho nobles. In the great fend 
between tho Guolnlis and Uliibollbies they Ijecamo 
warm partisans or tho latter, and wore tlu» irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies of tho Visconti, who lieadod tho 
Uuelphs. llio most famous of this family is Count 
Ugolmo dolla Ghevardesca, whose name anil fate 
have been invested with undying interest by Dante. 
Having resolved to usurp supreme power over Pisa, * 
ho formed uu alliance with Giovanni Visconti, the 



self with the Florentine* and the Lwechm, lorced 
the Pisans in 1270 to restore to him his territories, 
of which ho had been deprived. No noonor was he 
reinstated In his possessions than lie l>egan to devise 
anew ambitious schemes. The war of the Pisans 
with the Genoese afforded him tlio opportunity he 
desired. In the battle fought at tlie island of 
Aral ora, flth August 1284, Ugolhio, by treacher¬ 
ously abandoning the Pisans, occasioned tho Com¬ 
plete annihilation of thoir fleet, together with a loss 
of 11,000 prisoners. When the nows of this disaster 
spread, tlio Florentines, the Lucchese, the Sienese, 
the Pistoinns, and nil the other enemies of the 
Pisan republic gathered together to destroy it, as 
the fit rough old of tho Gliibollinea in Italy. Doing 
thus brought to tlio brink of ruin, tho Pisans had 
no other resource left than to throw themselves 
into the arms of him whose treaoliory had reduced 
them to such misery. From tho time of his election 
lie gave Bog scope to Mb vindictive, despotic nature, 
persecuting and banishing nil who were privately 
obnoxious to him, on pretext of state delinquency, 
till at length a conspiracy was formed against him, 
bonded by his former supporter, the archbishop. 
Dragged from his palace, 1st July 1288, after a 
desperate defence, ho was thrown into the tower 
of Gtualandi, with his two sons and two graudsous, 
whore they nil perished amid the agonies or 
starvation, for which reason thoir dungeon hns 
since borne the ominous irnmo of tho ‘Tower of 
Hunger. 1 In spite of thin, the family again rose 
into Importance; and in J320 we And a Gherardesca 
at tlio hood of the republican authority in Pisa. 


'Ugrlllll&i a name naml l>y Custvtta for Ostiaks, 
Vogula, and Magyius belonging to tho Ugro-Flnnic 
division of the Urol-Altaic peoples. See Finland, 
Vol. IV. p. 025. 

Hill aud, Johann LudWIG* German poet, was 
horn at TUbingon, 2Gtli April 1787. When a young 
man at tho uuivorsity of hie native place Ms mind 
was divided between law and ancient German 
literature. The latter was his favourite pursuit, 
and be began to publish poem* at, au early age, 
his first collection of Gedtckte appearing in 1815. 
To this he kept adding all the rest of his life; the 
OOtli edition woh published in 1875, and there have 
beau many more since. Other productions of 
U blond's uro admirable esBuyB, Ueber Waltker ton 
der Voaelweidc (Stuttg. 1822) and Ueber den Myth i« 
von Thor (1880); a most valuable collection of 
old THHiular songs. Alter hoch- nnd niede^deutscher 
Vollcslicdcv (1844-45); Schriftm zur Geschichte 
der JDichtung und Sago (8 vols. 1860-69); and two 
respectable dramas, Jlerzog Ernst von Svhwetben 
(1818) and Ludwig der Haw (1810). Ho died at 
Tilblnuou, 13th November 1862, Ublond wm a 
pa trio Bo politician ub woll as a poet. He entered 
the representative assembly of WUrteinborg In 1819 
ns liberal deputy from Tubingen, and was also a dele¬ 
gate to the Frankfort Assembly of 1848; but though 
Germany has reason to be grateful for his services 
to tl\o cause of constitutional liberty, it, la as a 
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poet lie is best remembered. His pieces are fnll 
of spirit, spontaneity, anil truth, finely picturesque 
in their sketches of nature, and exquisite in U\cIt 
varied tones of feeling. Nothing, indeed* can 
surpass the brevity, vigour, and suggestive beauty 
of Ills ballads, in which a romantic sweetness or 
sentiment and a classic purity of stylo are happily 
combined. Ulilaml is the acknowledged head of 
tlie ‘Swabian school 9 of German poets. Long¬ 
fellow translated some of his ballads In Hyperion; 
mid translations by Platt (1848), Skeat 11804), 
and Bandars (I860) have also appeared. See Lives 
bv his widow (1874), Dcdericfi (1880), Holland 
< 1880 K and H. Fischer (1887). 

Vlllans. a name (derived through the Polish 
from the Tiirktoli-Tartar) originally given to light 
cavalry armed and clothed in semi-oriental fashion. 


flipiy by Marshal Saxe. Put the ward is now Lest 
known ns a term for tlie Prussian light cavalry 
armed with the lance, who gained glory by their 
dash, bravery, and swiftness of movement during 
the Franco-Govman war. 

UlfinrSt a Turkish people of Eastern Turkestan 
who Jong preserved a separate identity. See 
GjSNaius JCiiax. 

Uintah illoimtalns. See Hockv Mountains. 

Ufat, North, an island of the Outer Hebrides, 
G5 miles SSW, of Stornoway. It is 18 miles long 
from west to east, and from 3 to 13 miles in 
breadth. Tlie eastern half of it is so cut up by 
JachB and watercourses as to have tlie appearance 
of an Archipelago—a brown, peaty, dreary bog, 
partly relieved, however, by n line of lulls (1133 
feet) running along the const. In the west part, 


ahelheand from the coast, and producing goat] 
oloverand main crops. Pop. 3371.— South UiAt, 
30 miles SW. of Lnchmaddy in North Uisfc. Hen- 
been]a lying botwcon them, Jiob a maximum length 
mid breadLli of 22 and 75 miles. Its east coast is 
much indented by Lochs Skinort. Eynort, and Bote- 
dale. The eastern district is hill or mountainous 
(2036 feet); the western is alluvial anti productive 
under proper treatment Pop. 3825 crofters, engaged 
in fishing and agriculture, and almost all Catliolies, 
. UJ1JI, a small country or district on tlie eastern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. The chief town in lb, 
wldoh straggles over great part of two of tlie 
thirty-live dwtricts of which the country consists, 
is tho terminus of the great caravan route from 


station. Christian missions have been established 
bora See Hoik’s Tanganyika (1802). 

UIJnlllt A walled town of Central India, in 
Sinaia's dominions, anciently the capital of M&lwa, 
and one of the Boven sacred cities of the Hindus, 
stands on tho right bank of the Sipva, 30 milea N. 
of Indore. It is C miles in circn inference, and con¬ 
tains a palace ami an old observatory, and exports 
opium. Pop. 32,332. 

Ukase, or OUKAZ (Russ, ukamty, 'to com¬ 
mand, 1 1 to speak 1 ), a tonn applied in Russia to all 
the orders or edicts, legislative or administrative, 
emanating from tlio osar directly or f t om the senate. 
The term is not extended to the orders of ministers. 

Ukraine (Polish, 1 frontier country ’), tlie name 
pi van in Poland first to the f am tiers towards tlie 
Tartars and other nomads, and then to the fortile 
regions lying on both sides of tho middle Dnieper, 
Without any very definite limits. The Ukraine 
was long a wme of contention between Poland find 
Russia. About 1360 the part on tlie east side of 
the Dnieper was ceded to Russia (Russian U k mino); 


and at the second partition of Poland tho western 
portion (Polieli Ukraine} also foil to ltussiu, and 
is mostly commteed in the government of Kieff. 
The historic Ukraine farms the greater part of 
what is called Little Russia (a name first appear¬ 
ing about 1054), which is made up of the govern¬ 
ments of KietV, Tohcmigoff, Poltava, ami Knarkoff. 
Compare tho maps at Poland ciud at Russia ; 
and for the physical features, see Russia, Vol. IX. 
p. 34. Bee also Mazkita* 

Ulcers (LaL ulcus, ‘a sore snot’), Ulcomtion 
is 1 that part or effect of au inflammatory process 
in wliioli the matoriuls of iullnuied tissues, Uquofiod 
or degenerate, are cast off, in solution or very 
minute particles, from free surfaces, or, more 
rarely, are absorbed from tho substance of the 
body* (Pagot oil ‘UlooiV in Holmes'* System 
of Surgery). Generally speaking, however, the 
name or ulcer is not applied to nuy Inflammatory 
result, unless the substance of a Ussuo deeper than 
the epithelial is cxpoHedi and when tho cast-off 
particles ave only epithelial the result is termed 
desquamation, abrasion, or excoriation, although 
the process may be essentially the same. Ulcera¬ 
tion is closely allied to gniigronc, the two processes 
differing in degree rather than in kind. ' When 
the degenerate or dead substance,’ says Sir J. 
Paget, 1 is cast off in one or more portions visible 
to the naked eye, the process Is usually called gan¬ 
grene ; when the portions are not so visible, or 
are quite dissolved, it is called uleemtiou. 1 The 
degenerate tissues are always suspended or dis¬ 
solved in a liquid, termed the 'discharge, 1 or 
1 lolior.’ which varies in appearonco and properties 
according to the can ho and characters of tlio ulcera¬ 
tive process. 1 Prom sonic ulcere—o.g, the primary 
syphilitic^-:it is contagious; from many it appears 
corrosive, exciting by its acridity inflammatory 
changes in the tissues with which it is in contact.’ 

Ulcers may occur on any surface of the limly— 
o.g. the oyo. mouth, stomach, intestines, «fre. i hero 
attention will be 1 restricted to ulcers on tlie skin. 
TJioy may be classified according either to their 
obvious aliamctora or to their cause. It is most 
convenient in the first instance to adopt tlio former 
arrangement. 

A common, simple, or healthy ulcer is midi as is 
left after tlio separation of au accidental slough in 
a healthy person, and is merely a healthy granu¬ 
lating suriaoc, tending to cicatrisation. Its edges 
shelve gently down to tlio hose, and aro scarcely 
harder than the adjacent healthy akin. Their sur¬ 
face near tlio border is of a purplish blue tint where 
the young epidermis modifies tlio colour of tho 


lions have a deeper hue than those at the centre, 
being most vascular where tho auticlo is Icing 
chiefly devolopod. The diseliargo from such an 
nicer Is healthy or «laudable 1 pus. Ivjhmcd ulcers 
differ less than most kinds from tlie above described 
common or healthy 11100 ™. Their most common scat 
is on tlie lower haJf of the leg or shin. Tho surface 
is red, and bleeds easily; the discharge is thin and 
watery 5 the edges irregular or shreddy f ami the 
snrronuding sklii shows a red tinge, and te the scat 
of a hot and aching sensation. This nicer must 
commonly oecura In tho infirm mid old, (ho ill-fed 
and overworked. Hence constitutional treatment, 
Rood diet, and complete rest (with elovation of the 
limb) are here necessary. Sloughing ulcers, in the 
mildest form, aro characterised by an aggravation 
of the symptoms observed in in (lamed ulcers j while 
the surface becomes gray and is cast off in shreds, 
ami tlio ulcerative process ox tends rapidly. They 
are generally associated with a debilitated state of 
the system. Phagcdtona { Or., from phagein ,* to eat 
or con-ode ) designates a severer variety of slough- 
ing ulcer in which there te much infiltration, and at 
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tho same time rapid destruction of theaHboted part, 
■with BBvoi-G constitutional symptoms, Tho sore 
presents an irregular outline, ainl a gray or yellow- 
Wi surface j it gives off a profuse bloody or ichorifili 
discharge, ami la extremely painful. When occur¬ 
ring in isolated cases it usually attacks persons 
whose constitutions are nob merely debilitated but 
vitiated, by scrofula, by the syphilitic virus, by the 
abuse of mercury, by intemperance, &o. A link 
betwoen this virulent form of ulceration and gan¬ 
grene. though more closely allied to tho latter, is the 
terrible disease known in civil praefciea as slough¬ 
ing phagedama, and In military and naval practice 
as hospital gangmic, This disorder requires for 
itu development the influence of some of thoso 
undefined causes which regulate the outbreak of 
epidemics, and is peculiarly characterised by 1U 
contagious and infections nature. It is usually 
engendered by the overcrowding of sick and 
wounded men, and some idea of its virulence may 
be formed from the fnot that on the return of the 
French fleet from the Crimean war, no less than 
sixty deaths from it occurred in one ship in the 
course of thirty-eight hours. Weak ulcen are those 
in which the granulations are prominent, palo, and 
soft, They are generally met with in acrofulous 
cases. Exuberant or fungous ulcers have also 

C dnont granulufclons (popularly called 'proud 
’), but they are ilrm anil bright red liko those 
of a healthy ulcer. They are most often Been in 
the healing of severe burns, The chronic . indolent, 
or callous nicer , beyond ail doubt, gives more 
trouble to the poor-law medical offleor and the 
workhouse surgeon than any other half-dozen 
surgical affections. It Is usually seated in the 
lowor half of tho leg, and is most commonly of an 
oval form, with Its long axis parallel to that of tho 
leg. 4 Its base lies deep, and is flat, pale, or tawny 
and dusky, with very minute or no visible granula¬ 
tions. The margin 1 b usually abrupt, or unequally 
allowing, ov more often thickened, smooth, and 
rounded. Both the mnrein and nil the surround¬ 
ing integuments, often for many inches round, are 
thickened, hardened, n callous, as with a kind of 
very Arm axlama.'--Fagot, op. cit.> p. 147- Many 
volumes have been written on the proper means of 
treating this form of ulcer. The distinguished sur¬ 
geon from whose Memoir we have so largely quoted 
especially recommends opium, regulated pressure, 
and blistering. A grain of opium night and morn¬ 
ing is usually sufficient. The pressure is applied 
with straps of adhesive ov lead plaster on liuen, ov 
with an elastio bandage. The object of blistering 
is not only to stimulate the ulcer, but to soften its 
callous edges by canaing absorption of part of the 
exudation with which they are ini] It rated, aud 
desquamation of the cuticle which covers thorn. 
The expediency of healing old ulcers of this kind 
lifts often been called in question, inasmuch ns 
serious diseases are said to have followed the heal¬ 
ing of such ulcers. In the great majority of cases, 
however, no untoward result* are met with. 

The recognition of the causes of an ulcer ait), how¬ 
ever, of even more importance than the charautarH 
it presents; for that determines the methods to be 
omployed In order to cure it. It may result from 
oheiniaal or mechanical injury j from defective cir¬ 
culation, particularly tho existence of Varicose 
Veins (q.v.)j aud in eaoh of these cases the local 
cause must bo attendod to. lint it may originate 
or be kept from boaling by a constitutional 
cause* syphilis, struma, scurvy, or gout \ and If so 
constitutional treatment is of prime Importance. 
Ulceration is also a frequent incident in the pro¬ 
gress of malignant, particularly cancerous, tumours. 
But there isono form of disease, now proved to be 
cancerous, in which the tumour formation is so 
Blight, and the ulceration so prominent, that it has 


generally been known under the name of roclcul 
ulcer . It generally occurs in the upper part of the 
face. As in other cancers, free removal w the only 
treatment which giveB hope of cure. 

In tho local treatment of ulcers generally, an of 
other broaches of surface, the most scrupulous 
cleanliness is of prime importance; and hero, no 
less than in other department* of surgery, the use 
of the Antiseptic Method (q.v.) has proved of the 
greatest value as a means of attaining this end. 
The particular form of antiseptic most suitable 
dGjrcmlfi on the condition of tho sore: in healing 
ulcers boracio ointment, or if the ulcer be too dry 
a wet Loraclc-drcssing, usually does well,* in in¬ 
flamed and sloughing ulcers much stronger applica¬ 
tions are required. Prominent granulations are 
generally best treated by the occasional application 
of solid nitrate of silver, —Ulcer of the stomach is 
treated at Stomach. 


Ulcdborg, a seaport town of Russian Finland, 
capital of a governnion fc, stands on the south hank of 
tho Tiled, on tha eastern shore and near the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. It was fonnded In 1605, nud 
nearly all burned down in 1832. It has dockyards, 
and carries on a trade in tar, pitch, and timber. 
In 1854 an English flotilla burned tho government 
property in the place. Fop. (1886) 11,57$. 


Fiona (Arabic, plnr. of ’rihtn, ‘learned* or 
1 wisethe collective name (which cannot be used 
as n singular) of tlio body of professional theo¬ 
logians aiul doatara of divinity, and therefore of 
law, in any Mohammedan country. They form 
the legal and judicial alasa, aim interpret tho 
Koran and the law derived therefrom; they also 
constitute whatever there is of tho nature of a 
hierarchy in Islam, ami their power and influence 
have often curbed tho irresponsible authority of a 
despot. There Are necessarily Ulema tu every 
Mohammedan city, but the most renowned are tho 
Ulema of Cons tan tin onlo, of Mecca, and of tho 
Azhnr univojvity at Calm Tho UJoiua of Turkey 
arc tho best organised, and possess many privileges 
and immunities. They includo (apart from tho 
so/tas l who are a species of undergraduates train¬ 
ing for the rank of Ulema) the im&ms or readers 
of the public iirayora at the mosques; the muftis 
or doctors of the law, who act partly as iMirristera, 
partly ns oHsmova in tha courts; and tho Mdis or 
motlas, who are the regular magistrates, and are 
under the authority of two chief-iuBtices, tho Mdi 
(taker of Europe aud of Asia; whilst over them all 
stands the Grand Muftj. or Skcykh-cl-IMm , the 
spiritual head (under the Caliph) of orthodox 
Mohammedanism and supremo judge of the Otto¬ 
man empire. The verdicts or decisions of tho 
Ulema are called fdm* The Ulema form the 
ultra-conecrvotive party in all Mohammedan 
countries; their interpretations of tlio Koran, 
whan honest, are rigidly and pedantically in 
accordance with .established tradition, blit as indi¬ 
viduals they are far from incorruptible. To them 
more than to any other close is due the lifeless 
formalism that generally prevails in Molmiionednn 
countries, and they are the prime movore in all 
outbreaks of fanaticism. 


riltlas. Sec Ulpiitlab. 

UlllMlim, Karl, Protestant theologian, was 
bora at Epfonbaoh near Heidelberg, loth March 
1706, and except during the years 1820-80, when 
lie was professor at Hallo, spent most of his life as 
student and as professor at Held cl berg, where be 
represented a ‘ Madiution school' of theology. He 
died 12th January 1866, His beat-known works 
are on The Sinlcsanesa of Jesus (1841; 7th cd. 
1863; Eng. traiia. 1870) and Jleformers before the 
Rrfonmtion (2d etl. 1860; Eng. irons, 1841-42)., 
He also wrote against Straus^ and on the essentials 
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of Christianity (1840; 5bli od, 180d). Thorn is a 
monograph by Boy selling (1867). 

Ullswator, after AYimlQnnci’O tlio largest of 
the English 'Lakes,* botwoen the counties of 
Cumberland ami Westmorland, 5fl miles 8AY. of 
Penrith ami 11 ESE of Keswick. Lying 477 foot 
above Beadcs'ol, it is 9 mites long, J to J mile 
brood, and Q18 feet in maximum depth. It fa 
divided into tliroo reaches, which increase In 
beauty and grandeur as one goes up it from Pooley 
Uvulga to Patfco while, a duel feature of the laml- 
scape being the lofty mountain Helvallyn (q.v., 
3113 feet), wliiali vinos from the south-west ox- 
tnnnity of the lake. Sec the map mill the works 
Citttl, at I/.VJCK DjsrjtfCT. 

UllUf tlio second dby of AYUrtemborg, 58 miles 
SiE. of Stuttgart, and 91 WNW. of Munich, on 
the loft bank of the Danube, which here reeoivon 
the Ulan ami the 11 let and becomes navigable. 
On the Bavarian side of the river Is New Ulm, 
with 750,3 inhabitants. Uhu till tlio war of 1H0U 
vus a for trass of the Germanic Confederation, 
mwvUttued Uy troops of AYUrtemherg, Austria, and 
Bavaria. Its fortifications (1842-00) have smeo 
beun greatly extended. The Protaatout cathedral | 



Ulm Cathedral. 


„„ zr \ v, *v wu ouiiii uuuo iquu. 

. , ?» e , n ^? ai X l ww ! In 137 7. awl carried on 
11,1 ii.i • tts ratoretion wus umlortaken in 1844, 
and it Iiqb a splendid oigan (1850-88) with 0280 
MW** °™ T er etii/icesaro the Ifitfi-centiiry town- 
hall, the ‘New Building' (1003wm the Bite of a 
palace of Charlemagne's, and the Teutonic Knights’ 


Conunftndory (rebuilt 1718). Leading industries 
are the manufacture of cotton, woollen, and Othor 
textiles, of paper, leather, lieor, &c, Ulm is famed, 
moreover, for ornnmoutnl nine-bowls and pastry 
culled Ulmer bread. Pop. (1871) 20,200; (1800) 
30,201, of whom one-fourth wore Catholics. The 
Homans hail a settlement at this important point. 
In 1031 the city acceptod the lioformation. Uhu 
wan in October 1803 the scone of the defeat by Noy 
of Gonora! Mack, aiul of life surrender with 28,000 
Austrians, In 1802 it was attached to Bnvaria, 
and in 1810 becamo part of Wtirtomborg, See 
works by Prcssol (1873-78), Solmltcs (1881), anil 
Lflfllcr (1881), besides an article in the English 
Illustrated ftfuyazim (1880). 

Ulmaceic, or UlmK/E, See UimOADEds. 

or AVunpila, tlio translator of the 
Bible into Gothic, was lmm about 311 a.x*. among 
fclm Goths north of tlio Danube. Coiihccrated a 
missionary bishop to his fellow-countrymen by 
EusobiuH of Nicomcdta in 841, after soven years’ 
labour lie was forced to migrate with his converts 
across the Danube. For over thirty years ha 
laboured in Lower Mresin., at the tw> l of the 
ftmnma, visited Constantinople in 300 in the 
interest of the Arinn party, auil again in 381, only to 
die a few days after his arrival For the history of 
tlio great monument of Teutonic philology which 
renders his name for ever memorable, seo UoTlifl. 

Beo the Lives by AVnitz (Haim. 1840) <md BcbkoI 
(Qfltt. 1800), tlw Hulflean Essay by C. A. Soott (1885), 
aud H. Al. Qwatkhi, Studies of Arlanwn (1882). 

, UJpianus, Domitius, a celebrated Homan 

1 II vl ah linvn n. .I...,. 1 . *. .1 1 « 1 


is remarkable for architectural beauty, and is, 
next to the cathedral of Cologne, the largest 
elmincli in Germany, lb fa 455 feet long, 180 


(222), became his principal advisor and pmi/hatwi 
jprwtorio, He was murdoretl in a mu tin our not by 
Jus own sold lory in 228. Ulplnn V'us a voluminous 
writer, and ns a jurist ho takes the Jlrst rank after 
Papin ian. In the Digest of Justinian there arc no 
fewer than 2462 exempts (rum Uipitui, forming 
about a third of the whole. Of tho origlniifa, 
which are ft]most entirely lost, tlio principal were 
Ad Mlictemu a oouunenUvy on lito Edict In 
eighty-three books, and Ad Sahinum t a commen¬ 
tary on the Jus Civile In fifty-one books. The 
ao-cnllod J of XJluian, Hint published at 

Pans by riliub in 1540, consul of twonty-nino titles 
--the Ztilth cm Corjwre Ul»iani % edited by lingo 
(BoiUn. 1834) and BUcWn 8 (Bonn, 1830). See 
Abdy and A] alkor, Tho Conmcniarm of Gains and 
the lintes qf Ulptcm (1870 ; 3d otl. 1885). 

ljlrtal« Herman**, ft Gorman writer on philo¬ 
sophy and icstliQiicB, was born at pfljrton in 
Lower LiiRatm, 23d March 1800, studied law at 
Halle and Beilin, but early dovotod biinsclf cxolu- 
eively to litomturo mid philosophy. In 1334 ho 
was appointed to a chair at Hallo, nnd bore ho 
laboured till his death, January II, 1884. In 
philosophy ho belonged to tlio tlioistlc school of 
Fiahto the voiumer. AVii fch. find (Vi Hm-n 


from the pantheistic tendencies of Hegel’s idoalistic 
rationalism. Ilia Jlrst work was his Geschichte der 
fuueRi&dien pichtfanisi (1835), which was followod 
by a vory i noon Lous essay, Ifcbcr Shuksncavc's 
dmmaitsehe Kvnst (1839 ; Eng. tram. 1843). 
Other works aro Uebev Pnncij) mid Method* dw 
JlcgeUchen Philosophic (184]); Dtta Gvundnvtntip 
der Philmonhin 1 1 Rii\_Afl\. n j.f. r „„fi. 


i ion/i 7., *y 1' «cr mensen 

(1806 , nnd Lnb uml Seele ( (1800) naturally 
appealed to ( a still wider wreJo of j - cad ore. Further 
bJiftKospaariftn studies woro an edition of Mmnco 
nnd Julia (1858) and n Geschichte Shakspcctros 
wia setnc? Dichtung in vol. i. of tlio German. 
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Shakosponro Society's version of the Bchlegel-Tieek 
translation (1807). 

Viator (Lat. Ultonin), the most northern of the 
four provinces of Ireland, is divided into nine 
counties—Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh. Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone), 
caoh of whioli is separately described, Ulster 
Booms to have formed ouo of the most ancient 
divisions of Ireland, and was the sent of the Hy- I 
Kialls or O'NeillR, as well as of the lesser septs of I 
O'Donnell, O’Calmn, O'Doherty, Maguire, Mao- 
Mahon, &o. Tho north-eastern portion, now the 
county of Down, was early overrun by John do 
Comey, and Bnlflcqwmtly by Hugh do Lacy, and 
was the most permanent seat of English power in 
the north; hut although various efforts were nmdo 
by the English to efVoob a permanent settlement in 
the north and north-west, tho success was but 
nominal until the reigns of Elizabeth and of James 
L, when the plantation of Ulster was effected (hoo 
Ireland, Vol. VI. pp. 204, 205). Of this gigantic 
sehonio of colonisation the chief seat was tho 
county of Londonderry (q.Y.). The Scottish elo- 
nient has long bupn dominunt in some parts of 
Ulster, especially the north-eust, hut w very 
unequally distributed. Tho originally English and 
Scottish element varies from 75 por cent, in Antrim 
to about 20 in Cavan. Ulstermen had a very 
important share in extending the area of civilisa¬ 
tion and culture in the United States. When 
about 1720 the great exodus of Irish Protestant 
Nonconformists bogan (100,000 are said to have 
crossed the Atlantic In ten years) the English 
Battlements south of Now England consisted of the 
strip of country cast of tho Alleglianicg. Sooto- 
Irishmen fanned the vanguard that peuetinted 
beyond amongst the dreaded Indiana, and wora tlio 
main Htook from whioli descended the bookwoods- 
men and fighting farmers who for fifty years bore 
tlio brunt of Indian warfare. In 1801 the whole 
population of Ulster was 1,014,238, the Roman 
Catholics numbering €09,613; in 1871 tho total was, 
owing to emigration, 1,833,228, of whom tho 
CatholicB were only 607,230] of the total in 1881, 
1*730,542, the CatholicB wore 833,586 j and in 1801, 
of a total of l|017,877j there wora 74-1,353 Catholics, 
427,810 Presbyterians, 381,017 Protestant Ephico- 

S ahans, 40,625 Mothodfsts, and 41,885 of all other 
ononiinationfl. The distribution of confessions 
varios in different pails of the province; whlla the 
Protestants are about 75 per cent, of tho whole in 
Antrim, they are only 20 per cent, in Cavan. Tho 
preponderance of Protestants in parts of Ulster has 
led to diversity of feeling and aims between Ulster 
and more thoroughly CathoHo parts of Ireland; 
and tlio determination of Ulstermen to offer 
resolute resistance to all ucltemos of Home Rule 
was omphaHltiod by a groat convention of 12,000 
delegates at Relfast on 17th Juno 1802. Belfast 
(q.v.) is tho most enterprising town of Ulster 
mid of Ireland; flax-spinning is tho most import¬ 
ant industry after agriculture. In 1800 the aim 
under Jinx was 08,800 ftcroB, in 1801 only 74,012; 
hi 1890 thorn woio used in Ulster 20,045 tom of 
home-grown flax as compared with 10,607 tons Im- < 
Ported ; in 1801 tho figures wore 12,456 tons of ' 
home-grown and 25,387 tons imported, The order of i 
baronets, uoiulnnlly founded for tho defence of ! 
Ulster, had the 'bloody hand 1 of the O’Neills, tho i 
Ulster arms, given them an their cognisance (see i 
Baronet), Por the Ulstor 1 Ilerold, see Herald, 
Tho Ulster system of 'Tenant Right* has boon ; 
substantially incorporated in Irish legislation of < 
1870-87 (see Land Laws). Bee, besides works 
cited at Ireland (and in the Bootion of that article 
on the Irish Churoh), the articles Tyrconnbl, J 
Tyrone, Orangemen j and John Harrison, The \ 
foot in Ulster (1888). j 
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tltlllius Hieres, in Law, means the crown or 
tlio state, which succeeds to tho property of those 
who die without leaving next of kin, or who, being 
bastards, have no next of kin. 

lHtramarluo* Bee Blue. 

UUvniltoiltluiQ (Lat., 4 beyond tlie mountains * 
—tlio Alps—namely, in relation to Franco), that 
party in the Church of Home which assigns the 
greatest weight to tho papal prerogative. See 
Uallican Church, Infallibility, Old Catho¬ 
lics, Pius IX., Pope, (Italians of course use tho 
word, in a oouvorse geographical sorae for peoplo 
beyond the Alps and so in tlio north of Europe.) 

t/Iilgh-Bcjf, the grandson of ThnAr, or Tamer¬ 
lane (q.v.), govometl western Turkestan as regent 
for his father Shall Kokh, while the latter was 
employed in regulating the Affairs of die nonthorn 
half of tho empire, and succeeded in 1447 to the 
imperial throne on his father's death. Ho was a 
successful warrior, an every ruler of this period had 
to bo, but happened, unfortunately, to conceive 
suspicions of tlio loyalty of his eldest son, bub- 
liicions founded only upon astrological indications. 
Tlio olfonded and injured, prince rebelled, defeated 
and captured Ills father, and soon after canned him 


liberal imtron of astronomers, and as himself a 
most diligent olraorver. The astronomical tables 
which bear his name, in all probability compiled 
by hlmaolf and liia fellow-labourers, enjoy a nigh 
reputation for accuracy. Tho astronomical works 
of Ulugh-Heg were written in Arabia, after¬ 
wards translated into Persian, and thence the 
chronological portion of them rendered into Latin 

a end* 1060) l>y Greaves, who followed with a 
tin version of the geographical port in Iflfii 
An Independent version of the name work in Latin 
and Roman was published by Dr Thomas Hyde, at 
Oxford, in 10Q6. A new edition of Ulugh-Deg’s' 
I catalogue of stars will be found in the Memoirs qf 
the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xiii. Some of 
Ulugh-Beg'a coins have boon published by 3. Lane- 
Poole, Cataloym of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum , vol. vh., and Additions, part it, 

Vlimilt* Seo Zulus. 

UlvcrstOH (locally Ooston), a market-town of 
Lancashire, in tho dfstriot of Furness, near the 
lullux of the Lovon estuary into Moroenmbe Bay. 
8J miles NE. of Barrow-in -Fu in ess and 22 N W. of 
Lancaster. It stands in an extensive agricultural 
and mining dint riot, I ms a ship-canal 1 niilo long, 
and manufactures iron* paper, boots, &c, Pop. 

<1851) 0433 ; (1881) ; (1801) 0048. 

Vhvai% Bee Alwar. 

Illy8608 (also Ulyxes or Ulioxs), tlie Latin form 
of the Greek Odybseus, tho name of one of the 
most celebrated heroes of tho Trojan wav. A son 
either of Laertes or of Sisyphus and Anticleia, he 
married Penelope, and by her became the father of 
TeJem/mhna Agamemnon visited IUjjwmv and with 
difficulty prevailed on Ulysses* to take part in the 
Trojan expedition. Later traditions rnpTDaent him 
ns feigning madness in order to escape, out in vain, 
lie brought with him twelve ships, and during the 
siege showed himself oqual to any of tho ohiofs iu 
courage, and superior to all in prudonce and 
ingenuity of resource. His adventures after tho 
fall of Troy form tho subject of the Homeric poem 
called the Odyssey. Of those the moat remarkable 
befell in the country of the Lotus-eaters, whore 
the companions of Ulysses ate of the Wondrous 
fruit, and wished to rest for ovors the island 
of the Cyclops, where he mumped with difficulty 
from Polyphemus; the island of ritao, inhabited by 
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the sorceress Circe, with whom he sojourned a year j 
the country of tlte Cimmerians, where darkueae 
reigns perpetually I the iierilous inland of the 
Sirens, the fatal ohanus of wliosg singing ho re¬ 
sisted liy lashing himself to the mast ami stopping 
his meirs care with wax \ the alternate horrors of 
Soyll* and Clio-rybcria ; the island of Ogygia, where 
he lived eight years of quiet happiness with the 




iniiind of the Phteacians, whore in liis l _ 
condition he was succoured by Nauslcaa, daughter 
of King Alclnons. At length ho reached Ithaca, 
and in Tils beggar's disguise was recognised by his 
nurse and by his old dog Argus alone. Aided by 
Teleinachus and the swineherd Eunireua, he slow 
all the insolent suitors of Ills faithful wife, Pene¬ 
lope. See Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses, with 
introduction by A. Lang (1600). 

IfjllAt another name for the goddess Kali, wife 
of Siva (q.v.). 

Uilinli, a town of Russia, 120 miles S. of Kieff, 
on the Uninuka. Pop. 15,303. 

Umballn, or AxiuAla, a city of India, capital 
of a district of the sni m name in the Punjab. 130 
miles N. by W r . ol Delhi. The now part or tho 
town has wide roads, monotonously straight, and a 
liamlsome church, club-house, and hotels. It is an 
important rail wav j uuction, and carries on a very 
large trade. Tho cantonment is 4 miles BE. 
At UmbaJla Bhera AH was received nt a grand 
darbdr in Muroli 1800. Pop. (1801) 70,270. 
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important natural order, containing more than 150 
genera, 1300 species, abounding chiefly in the tem¬ 
perate region b of the northern hemisphere. A 
peculiar regularity distinguish** tlm inllovoflconco 
of most of this order—a number of stalks radiat¬ 
ing from a common centra at the top of tlio stem, 
or of a branch, eooh of which bears a flower at its 
extremity, thus forming wliat is called an Mabel. 
The umbel is often compound, the primary stalks 
dividing in a radiated manner, and forming seeond- 
<inj umbels or umbellulcs. The flowers uro general ly 
small, although the umbel which they compose is 
often large. Tlpoy aro generally white, rarely 
yellow, still more rarely red, though frequently 
tinged with pink at the edges. The fruit w very 

I ieculiar, and consists of two anc-sooded, unopen- 
ug carpels, rarely fleshy, touching one another on 
the inner side, anil there attached to a little column 
(the cttrpophot'o), their common axis. The Urn- 
bullifem are mostly herbaceous plants, rarely 
uhrubby. They usually have divided or com¬ 
pound, rarely simple loaves. They generally 
-abound in a re bin aim accretion, anil a volatile oil. 
from which many of them derive poisonous ana 
medicinal properties, which are more or less com¬ 
mon to all parts of the plant, ami often highly 
■developed in the seeds. Acridity is their gen oral 
characteristic. Some are pleasantly aromatic, 
others have a powerful and disagreeable smell. 
In the roots of some, especially when enlarged by 
cultivation, starch and sugar are Bccretod, so that 1 
they become useful for food, although the poonliar 
flavour of the essential oil is still retained. Of 
eficulont-ruotod Urn belli form the carrot anil parsnip 
are the best-known examples; skirroL, earth-nut. 
and arracacha are also of some value. Tho blanched 
stems of celory, enlarged ly cultivation, are ft 
favourite salad. Tlio candied Btalks of oryngo were 
once much esteemed, and those of angelica are still 
used. The loaves of jmrsley, chervil, fennel, &c. 
are need for flavouring. Lavage {Levisticum 
ometnah ) is sometimes cultivated os a salmi plant. 
The Bceds of anise, caraway, coriander, &c. are 
uped as oarminfttives. Hemlock, water hemlock, 
water parsnip, fool’s parsloy, and many others 


are narcotic poisons; asafootida, gallianum, saga- 
ponuni, and opoponax are medioiual prod nets of 
thiB onlor. 

Umber, a brown earthy mineral used as a 
pigment. It is found in Italy, Cyprus, England, 
and other countries. Like Cobra (q.v.), umber 
contains a large proportion of scsquioxlds of iron, 
but it differs from oenro in containing, to the extent 
of about one-ilfth of its weight, one of the higher 
oxides of manganese. Tho mineral is prepared 
for neo as a pigment by grinding it to a powilor, 
washing It with water, and tliou drying it at 
212° P. When so treated It is known ns raw 
umber, and is of a pleasing but mtlior pale grayish- 
brown hue. Burnt umber is prepared from raw 
umber by calcination, and is of a darker, richer, 
and more trausjmront brown colour. Doth kinds 
are permanent cither as water-colours or oil-colours, 
and burnt umber especially is mnoli used by artfota 
ns well as by huusc-nainterc. Umber was one of 
the colours employed uy tho old masters. 

Umbilical Coi'd. Boo Fcktus. 

Umbrella (Lat. umbra, ( a shade*). As a 
shade from the sun, tho umbrella Is of grant anti¬ 
quity. In tho sculptures of Egypt, Nineveh, and 
Perscpolis umbra]Ins are frequently figured (see 
Vol. I. p. 617). In the East, however, its uso 
seams anciently to have boon confined to royalty, 
having the ceremonial significance of tlio Balaaohin 
(q.v.) or Canopy (n.v.). In China, Burma, &0. 
umbrellas, especially as suii-nhadcs, am very 
familiar still. In Greece and Homo umbrellas 
were regularly used by women, but by men only 
if they wera content to bo regarded ns effeminate. 
Tho custom was probably 0011 tinned in Italy Irani 
ancient times; but at tuo beginning of the 17th 
contuvy tlio invention seems to have boon littlo 
if at all known in England. In that contuiy, 
however, it came into uso os a sun-shade for tho 
luxurious; and in tho rcigu of Queen Anno it 
had become common In London as a screen from 
the rain, but only for the weaker sox. Gay’s 
Ti'ivia (1710) speaks of good housewives tread¬ 
ing through tiie wot f defended by tho umbrella's 
oily shed. In that oentuiy lb became not un¬ 
usual to have a common umbrella in coffoe-houses j 
and Notes and Queries (o.g, Btli series, vol. vL 
pp. 202, 313) contains many allusions to parochial 
umbrellas, kept to pro toot tho bare-headed clergy- 
nian at funerals. These were made of leather, 
and were nccoulingly very heavy and cumbrous. 
Tho first person of the male sex who hud tho 
moral courage regularly to carry an umbrella iu 
tho streets of London wqs apparently Jonas Han- 
way (q.v.)—n practice he persisted In in spite 
of obloquy for thirty years, when his example 
began to bo followed. Still it was long regarded 
as a sign of infirmity or effeminacy to use um¬ 
brellas, and those who did so suffered much un¬ 
pleasant jeering in cousonuenco. Umbrellas ami 
parasols (the name allotted to the sun-shade, which 
the word umbrella properly suggests) wore at first 
all brought from abroad, chiefly from India. Spain, 
and Franco ; now the manufacture of umbrellas has 
reached an enormous extent in Great Britain. 
Cotton, oiled silk, gljiglinm, alpaca, silk, and 


umbrellas. The substitution of stool for whalebone 
framus became common about the middle of tho 
19th century. 

Umbrella Bird) fruit-crow of South Amer¬ 
ica (Goplialoptcrus), so oaliod from its radiating 
crest. 

Umbrella Tree# Bee Magnolia. 

Unibrettc. See Stork. 
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Ulillniii, one of tho ancient divihionB of Italy, 
lying west of Etruria, and north of the country of 
tho SabincN. It is usually described ns extending 
from the Tiber eastward to tlio Adriatic; but when 
tho Umbrians flint coma into history we liiifl them 
restricted to tho ridges of tho Apennines, tho low¬ 
land region lmrderiim on tho Adriatic fiom the 
ASsis [Ettiiio) to the iuihicun, being held by a nice 
of Gallic invaders, known ns tho ficuonos. The 
most important memorial of the Umbrian language 
is tho so-called Eugubino Tables (q.v.); boro it la 
enough to say that it belongs to tho lAitino-Italian 
stook. Tho Umbrians wore subjugated along with 
the Etruscans, but joined the Sammies in their 
last gallant struggle against Homo, und wore 
crushed at Soiitiuum (205 H.C.). 

On tho language there aro works by Grotefond 
(Han no v, 1835-30), Aufreaht and KirolmofF {Borlin^ 
I8D1J; see also Ravdoberg’s l/wibnsrfcfl Studicn[l&l%), 
and Bachelor's Umbrica (Bonn, 1883), 

Umlaut, a Gorman word invented by Grimm, 
and now used by all writers on the philology of 
the Teutonic tongues, including English, for a 
vowel chango in their languages brought about on a 

S iccedlng vowel by the vowel » (or e ) modifying 
io first Tn the direction of e or i. It is common in 
Gorman (thus gtinso, tho plural of gana ; schlilge^ 
tho subjunctive of 8chlug ); and tbore are survivals 
in English, ns men from iiuw, fell from full t mic& 
from mouse, 

Uinrltslr* See Amritsar. 

Ullirolinli) a town of tho North-west Provinces 
of India, 23 miles NW. of Morndabnd. Pop. 30,145. 
Unnlaslikn. Sco Aleutian Islands. 

Unci nl Letters. Sco Pa l*kociraph y. 
Unclaimed Money, mu\ things left without 
an apparent owner, wore assigned by the Homan 
jurists to tho first person who took possession of 
them. According to feudal law land loft without 
an owner oaoheatod or fell back to the superior of 
whom It was hold, and inovablos to which no per¬ 
son could make out a olnim wore given to the 
crown as bona vacantia . By modern nil os of law 
facilities aro given to poisons claiming to be 
entitled to moiioy in court or government stock; 
subject to any rightful claim, the money or stock 
1 b transferred to some pub lie account. Thus, for 
example, tho National Debt Act, 1870, provides 
that Htook on which no dividend has been olaimod 
for ton years shall bo transferred to tho National 
Debt Commissioners. A list of names, out of 
which stock has been transferred, is to be kept, 
and the list is open for inspection. He-tranafar is 
made to any claimant who can show his right, 
public notioo being given to onnble other olalmants 
to appear. Tho court will not as a rule direct a 
ro-transfer without an inquiry as to portions inter¬ 
ested. Expense In sometimes incurred by persons 
who put for ward claims as next of kin to owners of 
stock, &q. who have died intestate. In such cases 
it is well to romembor that similarity of name, or 
vnguo evidence of relationship, is not enough to 
establish a title to property. 

Unconditioned, See Relativity. ’ 
Unconformity* or UNcoNpoinrAuiLiTv, in 
Geology, is a structure which implies an interrup¬ 
tion in sequence. When strata occur in regular 
sequence—oaoli successive bed resting regularly 
Upon tho Riirfnco of the bed Biibjaoont to it—they 
are said to be eonfnnimblo. Butwlion ono sot of 
beds oxtendB over the denudod Burfoco of another 
series we have what is called nnconfmnily, Tho 
structure is shown in tho accompanying section, 
where wo hnvo a discordant junobion between two 
sets of strata, tho upper sohcb («) resting uncon- 
formably on tlio upturned and donudod edges pf 


the lower fioriw*. Such an unconformity usually 
poiutB to the lapBe of a long period of time. In 
the section tho lower series fa) must first have 
boon deposited, and subsequently folded anil sub¬ 
jected to much denudation, which romovod the 



tops of tho anticlinal arches so as to expose the 
truncated ends of tlio beds. In many crises this 
denudation luis been la great part subalhial—the 
rocks have formed part of a laud-surface for some 
protracted poriod. Afterwards the denuded land- 
Bur face was submerged, no that newer deposits ib) 
were accumulated unconfornmbly upon tho older 
series. A well-marked unconformity thus usually 
Indicates tho following succession or chauges: (1) 
a movement of elevation, followed by (2) terres¬ 
trial conditions and more or less excessive denuda¬ 
tion ; and thereafter (3) subsidence nccoinjumied 
by deposition of sediment over a gradually increas¬ 
ing turn. 

Unconscious, The. See Hartmann. 

Unction* See Extreme Unction. 

Underground Railway, specially tho Met¬ 
ropolitan and Metropolitan District railways of 
London. See Railway, In the United States 
the tonn * underground railroad 1 was given before 
the abolition of slavery to a secret arrangement 
for helping slaves to escape, by passing them along 
from ono hiding-place to another till they reached 
Canada or other territory where they were safe 
from recapture. 

Undines (Lnt. mala, 1 wave the name given 
in tho fanciful ayBtom of tho Pavaccleists to female 
wator-spiri ta They in termarry read ily with human 
beings, and tins Umlino who gives birth to a child 
under such a union receives with her babe a 
human soul, Hut the man who takes an Undine 
to wife must bo careful not to go on tlio water 
with her. or at least must not vox her while there, 
or she returns to her native element, This notion 
is elaborated in Fonqud's Undine; see oIboMelu- 

sink, Sylph. 

Undulntory Theory* See Stacies Light, 
Optics, Reflection, Refraction, Spectrum, 
Interference, Polarisation, Phosphores¬ 
cence, and literature there cited; also Dasset's 
Physical Optics (1892), 

Uu audits, See Ointments. 

Ungiilata ('hoofed'), an order of mammals, 
including (1) the Artiodnctyla (with an even 
number of toes)—o.g. pig, hippopotamus, peccary, 
catnol, ohevrotain, and ruminants like cattle, 
Bhetsp, and deor; (2) tho Porissodoctyla (with tui 
oild munlnn 1 of toes)—e.g. tapir, rhinoceros, and 
liorsa. Along with these many zoologists now 
include (3) tho Hyracoidoa—e.g. Ilyrax (q.v.)— 
and (4) tho Proboscidoa or Elephants (q.v,). Bee 
Artiodactyla. 

Uiigvrir, a town of ITungary, on the river 
Ungh, 325 miles by rail NE. of Budapest. It is 
the residence of a Uniat bishop, and contains a 
cathedral, con von t, seminary, normal School, and 
Catholic gymnasium. Porcelain-earth is exported. 
Pop. 11,373. 

Uniats. Sog Greek Church. 

Unicorn (Lat. warm comv t Jone horn’), a 
fabulous animal, mentioned by ancient Greok and 
Homan authors as a native of India, its body, 
resembling that of a horse, exceeding Bwift, ami 
having ope straight horn a cubit and alialf long oil 
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the forellend. Aristotle makes the oryx (an ante¬ 
lope) ami tlio Indian hri ono-horncd. Although 
the descriptions of the unicorn given by tTio 
ancients are veiy unlike the Indian rhinoceros, yet 
probably that animal was the origin of them all. 
The won! unicorn was unhappily used in trims* 
latlons of tiie Old Testament for tho Hebrew rcton. 
The Soptiuigint led the why in this, by using the 
Greek monakcrite; and it lias been supposed by 
many that tlio animal meant is a ridnocoim But 
from Deut. xxxiii, 17 (where the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion has 1 Iiorns of unicorns’) it is obvious the 
animal woe two-horned; tlio revised translation 
lias'horns of the wild ox/ Elsewhere tho alter- 
native ‘ox-antelopc* is given in tho margin of tlio 
new version. The spirally twisted unicorn's horn 
of heraldry is probably derived from the ' horn 9 of 
the Sea-unicorn or Narwhal (q.v.), The unicorn, 
as the sinister supporter of tlio royal arms, was 
adopted by James I. at tho union of the crowns 
(of. hkualphv, Vol. V. pp. 668, 600). 

Sea G. R. Brown, The Unicorn (1881) j C. Gould, 
Mythical Mounter* (1860). 

Uniform (‘one sliapo ’) is the distinguishing dress 
of any special hotly of individuals^whether soldiers, 
sailors, or mo mb era of a socioty or club. Military 
uniforms in Great Britain may lw said to date 
from tho Restoration, and the consequent forma¬ 
tion of a standing army, As early os Himry VIII, 's 
time the sovereign's bodyguard (now the Honour¬ 
able Corps of Gontlemcn-ab-Anns in England and 
tlio Royal Archers in Scotland) received a dis¬ 
tinctive drees. But this dreas wan several times 
ol tanged—e.g. cloth of gold and silver became rod 
and yellow damask In 1620, and thou white ancl 
black Bbortly afterwards. The life guards and 
horse guards, formed in 1661 from the troops which 
had fought on opposite Bides during tho Great 
Rebellion, In buff coats, cuirasses, and stool caps, 
were then dressed in scarlet coats, feathered lmts, 
and jack boots. Cooked hats were Boon after given 
them, ancl in IB 12 he)mots. Somewhat similar 
changes have taken place in tho rest of tho army. 
Military uniform consists of a coat of one prevail¬ 
ing colour, variously ornamented and 4 faced ’ac¬ 
cording to rank and corps, a special head-dross and 
trousers or kilt, Scarlet may bo said to bo tho 
national uniform of the British army, bine of tho 
German ami French. But this only applies to tlio 
tunic or jacket, ancl them nro many exceptions. 
Thus British artillery and many cavalry regiments 
wear blue, all rillo regiments green, some regiments 
of the Indian army yellow, drab, and Frcnoli gray, 
some colonial ami other Ynlunteors gray. In bob 
climates, during hu minor, only white uniform is 
worn, and the white helmet is universal for 
European troops. Tho kiltccl dress of tho High¬ 
landers is peculiar to tho British ariny, bub Bio 
black soldiers of the lens well-known West India 
Regiment are dressed like Znuavcs, the jaokat being 
redaml trousers blue instead of the reverse. Blue 
is the uniform of tlio United States army, tlio 
overcoat ami trousers sky-blue, tho blouso and 
uniform-coat dark-bluo. Tlio head-dreas is a very 
dlstiuotivo part of tho uniform. At homo tlio 
Scats Greys and foot-guards wear bearskins, ami 
all fusiliers hats of similar Bliapoj hnssars and 
horse artillery worn* Busbies [q.v.), led ted ragimonts 
tlio feather bonnet, Highland Light Infantry tho 
shako, rUlo regiments now a small astrakhan 
busby, staff-oUlcers cocked lints. All others wear 
helmets, metal for cavalry, blue doth for other 
arms \ natlvo Indian regiments generally turbans. 
Forage caps of various patterns are worn in nn- 
drem. Facings, formerly very prominent, are now 
confined to collars, ends, tho busby bags of hussar 
regiments, and tho breast-pieces of lancers’ tunics. 
The rule is blue for royal regiments wearing 


scarlet, and vice versd ; white for English, yellow 
for Scotch, and greon for Irish, if not royal. 
Cavalry regiments do not follow this latter rale. 
The colours of tho plumes too are very numerous— 
black, white, rod, ami n mixture of two of those 
00101111 ), yellow or greon. Generally all hussara and 
lancers wear hi no, all other cavalry red tunics with 
blue overalls; but tho 11th Hussars have crimson 
overalls, tlio 0th Dragoon Guards hluo tonics, and 
tho 16th Lancers rod. Officers of all arms wear, 
in addition to other marks, badges of rank on their 
ahoulder-stmps. Oho star denotes a lieutenant, 
two a oaptain, a crown n major, a star ami crown 
a lion tenant-colon cl, a second star a colonel. 
Cross-swords added to these signify the various 
grades of gouorol ofllcer, and cross-bn tons a field- 
marshal. In the United States army tho shonldov- 
straps of a second-lion ten ant nro plain, thoso of a 
first-lieutenant bear a Bllvor bar at each end, those 
nf a captain two silver bam at each end, thoso of a 
major a gold onk-leaf at each and (silver for a 
Hqh tenant-colonel) i a colonel’s shoulder-straps 
bear a silver eagle, a brigadier’s a silver star, a 
major-general’s two and a lien ten ant-general ’h 
three silver stern, ami tho general's two silver stem 
with a gold eagle and device between. The Con¬ 
federate uniform was gray. 

Uniforms in the British navy woro not laid down 
until tho rolgn of Georgo III. Liko other nations, 
tho prevailing colour Is blue. Tail coals ami 
epaulettes, discarded by tho army after tlio 
Crimean war, nro still worn by officers in full 
dross, and cooked hats. Rings of gold laoe ami 
badges on tho epanlotte^ denote tlio mnlc (see 
Epaulette). In tho United States navy dark 
navy-blue in the uniform colour, but in warm 
wenthor a sorvico coat of white linen duck trimmed 
with white braid is substituted, and a white cork 
helmet may tako tho plnco of tho cocked hat or 
service cap. All commissioned officers wear gold 
bullion epaulettes on ouch shoulder; rank in In- 
dicatod by r trips of gold-omhmidcred white ouk- 
1 oaves or of gold Jace, and by dovicos on tho 
shoulder-straps. 

Since tlio beginning of tlio 10th pentuiy, with 
its development of Held-sports ami travelling, 
it has become usual for British officers not to 
wear their uniforms when oil duty, save on special 
occasions. In 1815 oflicors sitting in parliament 
wove thoii 1 uniforms; and twenty or thirty years 
later officers when on leave woro a froggod coat— 
a spurious kind of undress of their own invention. 
Tho privilege of wearing plain clothes, now grouted 
also to warrant officers, to a groat ox tent rests 
with tlio gonornl in command, ami might at any 
timo bo withdrawn. Lastly it may bo remarked 
that British uniforms call tor a reform, in view of 
smokeless powder and telcscopio sights* 

Uniform!tnr Inn. Bee Geology, p. 149. 

Uniformity, Act of, a inoasuro passed in 
1062, by which a imnthor of clergy men, variously 
slated at from 800 to 2000, woro drivon out of tho 
English national church. See England (Ununuii 
of), p. 350, Independents, Nonconformists, 
and works cited under tho first two articles. 


UiitgcnltuB* Bee Jansen, Gallic* n Ciiuncir. 

Union. Tlio crowns of England and Scotland 
wero united under one sovoroign oil the accession 
of James YT. of ftauUivnd to the English throne as 
James T. in 1003; but for above ft century longer 
eiioh country con tinned to bo nilod by its respec- 
tive parliament, tho interest of tho ono often com¬ 
ing into collision with that of the otlior. After 
various fruitless proposals for a closer connection 
of tho countries, tlio Boots woro in 1702 prevailed 
on to send twenty cnnimissioiioi's la London, who. 
with twonty-three English commissioners, should 
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deliberate on the terms of union. Tlioir proceed* 
Ings. after being bmkon off, wore retimed in 1700, 
Tiie union, though popular in England, was the 
subject of great dissatisfaction in Scotland, l>eing 
regarded by the bulk of the community as a sur¬ 
render of national independence to a powerful 
rival. The treaty was, nowovor, after strenuous i 
opposition, ratified by the Scottish as well ns the I 
English parliament, and nltliuately coinplotod on 
Hay 1, 1707. Its principal condition was the 
Incorporation of England and Scotland into the 


of whose monarch a was to be the same as that 
of England* Tliero was to bo ono parliament, In 
which the peers of Scotland would ho represented 
by sixteen of tlioir mini her dec ted oaoli purl lament, 
and forty-five Scottish members were to sit in the 
House of Commons (see PARLIAMENT, Nobility). 
All rights and privileges wore to bo common 
between the subjects of both kingdoms, unless 
whan otlionviso agreed. Tho Episcopal Church 
was confirmed in England, ami the Presbyterian 
in Scotland. Scotland was to retain her Courts of 
Sossdon and Justlciaiy, and to have a separate seal 
for private rights And grants. While tbo parlia¬ 
ment was to raise £2,000,000 by land-tax, Scotland 
would contribute £48,000 of that sum. Tho laws of 


follow a uniform standard, In other matters tbo 
laws of Scotland were to remain in force, but 
might Ikj altered by the parliament of Great 
Britain. Tho separate Privy Council of Scotland, 
which the Act of Union left untouched, was 
abolished the following year. See Scotland, and 
books cited tlune; also Flag. 

Ireland remained a distinct kingdom till 1801, 
whon it was united with Groat Britain Into the 
United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland. 
By the terms of tho union tho Bepamto parliament 
or Ireland was done away with, ami Ireland was 
represented in tho parliament of the United 
Kingdom by four lords spirit mil and twenty-tight 
lords temporal in tho Homo of Lords, and 120 mom- 
hoi's of the House of CommoiiB. For the arrange¬ 
ments as to Irish peers, boo Nobility. The churches 
of England and Ireland were united Into one Pro- , 
losfcant Episcopal Church (hco under Ireland tho 1 
section Irish Church). The subjects of Ireland 
were placed on the sumo footing as tlioao of Grout 
Britain in responb of trail© and navigation, and in 
all treaties with foreign powers* and tho law- 
courts of Ireland were to continue, subject to the 
regulations of parliament, vritB of error and 
appeals being decided by tho IIouso of Lords of 
the United Kingdom. Boo Ireland, Grattan, 
O'Connell, Pitt, Parnell, and works there cited. 

Union* See Poor-laws. 

UlllOll* a town of Now Jersey, on tho Hudson, 
opposite Now York. Pop. (1800) 10,043. 

Union College* situated at Schenectady, Now 
York, was incorporated in 1795, and rose to pros¬ 
perity umlor the long presidency of llev, Elipfialot 
Nutt, from 1804 to 1801. It lias somo admirable 
buildings, a good library, 200 students, and twelve 
professors. In 1873 ft now charier enabled certain 
schools of law, medicine, and pharmacy ut Albany 
to unite with the college to form Union University. 

Union!(lie, a family of lamoltihmuchlato 
molluscs, whoso metropolis appears to lio in tho 
wontern hemisphere, represented in Britain by two 
genorn, Unlo and An oil on to, The shell is regular, 
omiivalve, and closed, the ligament external, In 
Unlo the hinge 1 b furnished with teeth. Pearls 
of a largo six© And considerable value ore often 
foiiud In £7. margaritifera* At Perth an ex ten¬ 


sive fishery nourished in the river Toy until tho 
end of the IStli century, arid from ifoi to 1704 
produced pearls to the value of £10,000. 

Union Jack* See Flag. 

Unit. See Units. 

Unitarians, a name applied generally to all 
who maintain that God exists in one Person only, 
and specially to a small Christian sect whoso dis¬ 
tinguishing tonot is the Unity as opposed to the 
Tnnity of the Godhead. In the mare general 


the Mohammed ours, From the middle of the 2d 
century to the oncl of the 3d century there was a 
succession of eminent Christian teachers—Monarch- 
iaus—who maintained, against the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Logos, the undivided unity of God. 
There are said to nave been two classes of them— 
those who taught that Christ was God in such a 
sonfie that it was the Father who became man 
(SCO PATIUPAASIANS, SA BELLI AN ISM ), anil tllOSO 
who held that Christ was in nature a more man, 
hut exalted above all other prophets by the superior 
measure of Divine wisdom with which lie was en¬ 
dowed. The latter class was represented by Theo¬ 
dolite, A v tom on, and especially Paul jq.v.) of 
Samosata. The graud theological struggle which 
followed in the 4th century between tho A nans 
and tho Athanaainns may bo regardwl as but 
another phase of tho Unitarian controversy (see 
Ariub, Athanasius). 

It is not strange that in the great stir of thought 
which accompanied the Be fori nation somo should 
have been found bold enough to question the 
Catholic doctrine of tho Trinity; such there were 
oven before tho Goclnl (sco Sooinus), Much as 
Hotter, Bqmcu, Denck, Cnmpanus, and Serve bus 
(q.v,). So widely, indeed, was the Unitarian 
doctrine iHIIWd that it was thought necessary, in 
tho Jirat article of the Augsburg Confession, to 
condonm the modern Sam ouatans, who deny the 
personality of tho Word and Spirit; and in 1527 
Altliamor published a work against * the modem 
Jews and AtIaUb under a Christian name, Who 
deny tho deity of Christ. * Under the iniincnco of 
tho elder Sooinus Unitarian ism gained many ad¬ 
herents in Yonetiaj but Poland and Transylvania 
became its prinoijm] strongholds. In Poland tbo 
nobility, protected by tlioir class privileges, proved 
favourable i the Unitarian refugees from other 
countries found bore a ready welcome; and in 
the reign of Sigiaimind IT. (1548-72) this parly 
of reform ore was strong enough to form itself 
into a separate clmrch. Later Poland was tho 
principal Add of labour of tho younger Socimis, 
and Unltaiianlsm continued to flourish there 
till the middle of the 17th century, when, under 
John Casiniir, it was extirpated by force, In 
Transylvania the Unitarians have succeeded in 
maintaining thoir existence, notwithstanding much 
opposition and persecution, from the Reformation 


mg the king Himself, om or ace a cue new opinions. 
But in 1072 the Unitarians were forbidden to make 
any attempts at propagamlisin, or even to print 
their religious books; after the incorporation of 
Transylvania with tho Austrian empire (1000) 
they woro robbed by tho Roman Catholics of all 
their oilui‘dies ami church property, forbidden to 
build new churches without the nomiission of 
tho Qinporor, and excluded from all government 
offices. On tho accession .of Joseph IX. happier 
times returned. It was forbidden to seize their 
churches, and on indemnity was even paid them 
for the loss of their cathedral church or Klauson- 
bnrg. The Unitarians of TranSylvnnia number 
about 60,000. They have an organised system of 
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church government, with ft bishop afi its hofttl. 
They h ft ve three colleges—that of Klauscnburg, 
with twenty-four professors ftncl about) ftn equal 
iimiiher of tuwistant-profcssors and teachers; that 
of Tlionla; and that of azokely-KBTcrafciiT. 

In England, os early ns 1548, t ft priest no mod 
John Ashton tm accused of Aruaimn. and escaped 
with his lifo only by recantation; aiul timing the 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 
I. a few enlForeil martyrdom on similar charges. 
In the reign of James I. continental ftocimainsni 
lteg&n to exorcise considerable in (inonce in Eng¬ 
land, and in 1605 Dr Owen wrote that 1 the evil is 
at the door, that thoro is not a city, a town, scarce 
a vlllngo in England, wherein sonio of this poison 
is not poured forth. 1 But it was in the last decade 
of the 17bh cent my that tbo controversy on this 
subject wua most active, and at t this time were 
published the Anonymous * Uni tad an trnotft.' 
Hitherto the Unitarians, with tho exception of the 
society formed in Tendon by John Biddle (q.v,), 
which did not survive Its founder, hiul no organised 
existence, The first to uso the term Unitarians 
(c. 1687) was tho heretical mercer and philan¬ 
thropist, Thomas Flratin (1032-07), a Mend of 
Biddle's. Tho first pmdher who described him¬ 
self as Unitarian (c. 170-1) was apparently Thomas 
Emlyn (1003-3741), a Presbyterian who was im¬ 
prisoned and fined on the cilargo of blasphemy. 
After the passing of tho Toleration Aot in 3080 
the way was pro pared for that grad nail chango 
by which tho orthodoxy of tho English Presby¬ 
terians passed into Uuitftriftwisii). It was nt this 
time that most of tho old Presbyterian ehapols 
were founded; and the trusts being 'open, 1 
ministers and people wero loft free to adopt what¬ 
ever new opinions should approve them wolves to 
their conscionco. Thus the Unitarians* may ho 
said to be tho successors of tho 2000 Presbyterian 
divines who in 1602 left tho Church of England in 
consequence of their inability to comply conscien¬ 
tiously with tho terms of tho Act of uniformity. 
The Engl 1 all Presbyterian a were originally as ortho¬ 
dox as their Episcopal brethrou; hut having re¬ 
fused to commit themselves to any authoritative 
creed, they underwent a gradual cl mu go to Ariau. 
and afc length to V n Italian, views. Many preached 
such views without exciting attention or contro¬ 
versy, although, until 1813, tho law which mado 
it Blasphemy (q.v.) lo sneak against the Trinity 
was still in existence. During the later half of Hie 
18th century Dr Priestley (q.v.) appeared as the 
champion of the humanitarian view of Christ's 
nature, and by tho inflncneo of Ills writings 
seenrea the mono open ndvucaoy of that doctrine. 
In 1773 Dr Lindsov resigned his chaigo In tho 
Church of England, and became pastor of tho 
Unitarian congregation of Essex Street, London. 
In 1813 the Unitarians weio placed bv law fully on 
ft par with olhor dissentera. The Unitarians of 
England and Wales aw purely congregational in 
thou 1 church govornmonfc, their only organ for 
combined action ( being tho BiitiRh and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which liolds its meetings 
annually in London. Their principal place of edu¬ 
cation is Munches ter New College, Oxford, which 
is, howover, an unsootarlan institution. They l ia va 
also a missionary college hi Manchester, und tins 
Presbyterian Col logo, Carmarthen, cduoates In¬ 
dependent ami Unitarian ministers, They have at 
present about 200 olmpcls nncl a number or mission 
stations. 

Tuwards tho closo of fcho 18th century thoro ivo» 
a certain amount of Ariantam among tho Moderates 
in the Church of Scotland. Unitarian ism, as a dis¬ 
tinct system, was proached at Montrose ns early as 
1783 j aiul tit the beginning of the 10th century 
some attempts wero made to diffuse it by means 


of missionary efforts. Thoro are now nino congre¬ 
gations in Scotland. That at Edinburgh was 
originally a branch from tho Cameron inns (q.v.), 
but, having adopted tho principle of freo inquiry, 
it* members gradually embraced Avion, ami event¬ 
ually (1812) humanitarian, views. 

In Ireland tho history of Unitarian ism is inti- 
matoly connected with that of Presbyterianism. 
It flourishes principally in tho north of tho island, 
ami tho 10,000 Irish Unitarians are Presbyterians 
in fact as well us in name. 

After 1740 Allan views of the person of Christ 
wera pretty widely d Mused among tho Now Eng¬ 
land clergy ; and m 1787 took place tho first Rocca- 
sion from the Episcopal Church. By imperceptible 
degrees many or tho Now England clinrchcs glided 
into Unitarlanism ; but it wns not until about 1815 
that tho name began to bo much used. At that 
time the influence of Dr dimming (q,v.) was 
thrown into the scale j and since then Massa¬ 
chusetts, and particularly Boston, him hocn the 
Btrongliold of Uiiitarianism In America. Tho Uni¬ 
tarians have about 400 soeietlcH in tbo United 
Bfcufces, ftnd upwards of twenty-IIvo in Boston alone. 
Harvard Uni vend ty, Cambridge, in not a donoinhm- 
tional institution; but It in at present in tho linuds 
of the Unitarians, and most of thoir ministers nro 
educated cither there or at tho Meadvillo Thao* 



sentiments, though tlioy giro no special promin¬ 
ence to the doctrine of Divine Unity. Thoro nro a 
few* Unitarian clinrchcs in tho principal colonics of 
Great Britain; and Unitarian sentiments, under 
the names of Liberal Christianity avid nationalism, 
aro more or lews widely dlfliiaod in Franco, Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, and Holland. 

Tho early Hodmans assumed, as tho funda¬ 
mental principle of their lit oology, tho suflicleiioy 
of Scripture, or rather of the New Testament, 
which, thoy held, had superseded the Old. Christ 
was a true man, hut conceived of tJio lloly Spirit s 
and on account of tho dlvino power which lin lms 
received from the Father, and his exaltation us 
head over all things, ho is to liflve worship oHbvetl 
to him. Tho lloly Spirit is not a Person, but a 
Divine influence, Man was created with a mortal 


jiaturo, but. by fcho ppecial gift of God, was endowed 
with a conditional immortality. Thu gift of im¬ 
mortality ho forfeited by disobedience. Tho fall of 
Adam, being a single act. could not deprave his own 
nature, Hindi less that of his posterity j and hi tho 
latter death was not a conscqncnco of tho fall. 
Thus the actual consequence of Adam's fall was 
not any radical corruption of human unturo, but 
rather a moral deterioration. Man, after the fall, 
retained his freo will, ami tho nowor of abstaining 
from sin if ho no pleased. Christ's merits did imb 
consist principally in his death, but in his lifo, his 
teachings, and his example. Nor was Ids death 
regarded an an atoning sacrifice, nr us having any 
vicarious efficacy whatever, but simply as a con¬ 
firmation of God's will, and the seal of tho now 
covenant. Not Christ’B daatli, but his resurrection, 
is tho control point of tho Christian scheme. By 
this lie confirmod his doofcrlno of immortality, and 
prepared for Ins ascension into hcavon, whore ho 
now fills tbo oflico of our great High Priest. Pre¬ 
destination in this system moans ilia dooreo of Coil, 
mado bofnro tho foundation of tho world, that they 
who liclieved and were obedient should bo saved, 
and that they who believed not nnd were dis¬ 
obedient should be damned. Justification takes 
plaoo when God pardons our sins and givoa ns 
oternal life. Tho Soolniaiia regarded tlio sacra¬ 
ments as simply external signs testifying to 
Christian faith- Ilonoo they hold infant baptism 
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to in* irrational tva well us uuw&riptural, but thought 
that a custom ao old ami established should bo 
tolerated. 

With the early Sooinians the English Unitariane 
have no vory direct historical connection. They 
floom rather to linvo arrived at independent con- 
elusions through their 4 ratloual 1 interpretation of 
Scripture, and their consistent rejection of human 
authority in nmtteis of faith. The Unitarians of 
the present day, llko almost all Christian sects, 
must bo divided into two classes—a aonservativo 
and a progressive class—an old anil a now school* 
The formor adopt tho old rule of the sufficiency of 
Scripture, though with many suoli qualification a oa 
the scientific criticism of the Bible hns rendered 
indispensable. The niOBt conservative Unitarians 
would not contend for the literal truth of the first 
chapter of Genesis, nor for the dootrino of verbal 
inspiration in any shape j the Bible is not , but 
it contains, the Word of God. Tlioy generally 
hold the simple humanity of Christ, and ovon 
reject the Bnpem&tnral birth, thinking the portions 
of the gospels which record that event to be less 
authentic than those referring to tho ministry, 
the death, and resurrection of Jesus. To the death 
of Christ they ascribe much the snino kind of 
efficacy as the Socinians, regaining his teaching 
and example ns the most essential port of his 
work, and his death as an attestation to the truth 
of his mission, and a preliminary to his I’csurreo- 
tion. What, however, chiefly distinguishes the 
Unitarians of this school from those of the new or 
progressive school is the place which they give to 
the miracles as supernatural sanctions of the truth 
of Christianity. Christ to ail ambassador from 
lionvon to earth ; the miracles lie wrought aro his 
credentials; and tho moral and roliglouB truths 
which ho taught are his message. It is not indeed 
denied that nmuy or all of those truths might bu 
learned from the light of nature, but they have 
received from Christianity a sanction which gives 
them a greater degree of oertointy than they could 
otherwise possess. Tho Unitarians of the pro¬ 
gressive school, on tho oilier hand, have aban¬ 
doned tho philosophy of Locke for more spiritual 
modes of thought. So far from regardiug man aa I 
entirely dependent upon his reasoning powers for his 
knowledge of religion, they rather look upon him 
ak standing in a living relationship with tho one 
infinite sourco of all truth, and as having within 
Jito own nature tho germs of the highest religious 
faith. Christianity, accordingly, thoy regard not 
as a mss*ups or a system of truth communicated 
ami authenticated from without, but as the highest 
expression of the Divine in Imnianity—an expres¬ 
sion not necoBHftrily preternatural, but connected 
with tho previous history of mankiiUl by the 
natural Jaws of moral and spiritual development, 
To this view of Christianity the mimcles are not 
falt to bo essential as proofs j and the truths of the 
gospel are thought to be quite unaUboted by any 
judgment regarding thorn. Tho Unitarians, how- 
ovur, of this school, while, from their point of view, i 
limy regard the question of the miraculous as one 
of critical rather than religious interest, do not 
necessarily rojeot tho miracles as historical fruits, I 
though, undoubtedly, a considerable anil perhaps 1 
increasing number would agreo with Theodore . 
Parker and many of the Gemma critics in rejecting I 
them on tho twofold ground that they are intrinsic¬ 
ally incredible, and that the evidence for them is 
conflicting and uncertain. Generally speaking, tho 
Unitarians of tills school aro disposed to regam with 
favour the freest criticism of tlio Bible. Holding 
that inspiration is a quality which is not peculiar 
to tho Bible, but common to all tho most elevated 
religions literature, and that it In no case implies 
immunity from error, they maintain tlmt the 
4Q&__ 


, Scriptures must lie subjected to tho same yule* of 
criticism and interpretation as any other book, 
and that each book of Scripture is to be studied 
not as a collection of infallible oracles, but as a 
record of the mind of the age in which it wfiB pro¬ 
duced. In this light, however, and also a* a record 
of tho grandest religious movements of the world’s 
history, they hold the Bible in the liigliest esti¬ 
mation. Bucli to a statement of the peculiarities 
of the two Unitarian schools in their oxtreinc&t 
divergence from one another; in fact they merge 
into each other by 1 in perceptible gradations. 

It will of course ho understood that the Uni¬ 
tarians of all shades of opinion are agreed in 
rejecting the entire orthodox schema—Including 
tho doctrines of tho Trinity, tho vicarious atone¬ 
ment, tho deity of Christ, original sin, and ever¬ 
lasting punishment—os both uiiBoiintural and irra- 
ttomuT Thoy oolebrnto tlio Lord's supper in their 
churches, not as a sacrament, but as a service 
cominoiuomtive of Christ's death, and expressive 
of spiritual communion with liim. They also 
adliors generally to the rito of infant baptism, 
though tliero are a few Unitarian Baptist elm relies. 
Many object to tho name Unitarian as one which 
might be held to imply a doctrinal bond of union, 
and to be, to that extent, inconsistent with uure¬ 
st rioted freedom of religious thought. Whon, at 
the meeting of tho British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in 1806, it was proposed to add to tho 
rules a clause defining * Unitarian Christianity/ 
the motion was almost unanimously rejected 

See the aitiotos Atonement, Rationalism, ho. \ the 
works of Chauulnff, Thoortoro Parker, and l>r James 
af nr tine nil; J. It. Board, Unitarianiun (1840)J. J. 
Taylor, Retrospect of Jicu'doua Life in Jvnpfamf (1846; 
now od. 1870); Bonot-Motuy, Early Som'ces qf Ejujlitk 
Unitarian Christianity (trans. 1864); Dr J. F, Clarke, 
Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors (Boston. 1670), 
J/anuat of Unitarian Belief (1884), and Modern Uni* 
lurianim (1886); also tho ITirtoi'y of Uniiarianism, by 
Hr Leslie Stcphon. 

United Greeks. Seo Greek Chuiicii. 

United Irlskinen. See Ireland (Vol. VI. 
p. 200), Gbattak, Tone. 

United Preabytevlnn Chinch, a religious 
body in Scotland, constituted in 1847 by the amal¬ 
gamation of the * Secession 1 and * Relief f churches. 
Tho history of tho reformed church of Scotland 
has been glvon at Scotland (Eciolt^iastioad 
History). The dissatisfaction felt by the stricter 
Presbyterians with the Revolution Settlement to 
described at Caiieroniaxs, Tho Marrow Con¬ 
troversy (q.v.) contributed to increase the discon¬ 
tent with tho church j but tho immediate cause of 
tho formation of tho Secession Church \vae tho 
restoration in 1712 of tho ohnoxipiiB Law of Patron¬ 
age (for which seo Fhek Ciiubch). Violent 
settlements, effected by the ogoncy of dragoons, 
now became frequent, and greatly irritated tho 
people f and finally, in 1730, the Assembly enacted 
that in future no reasons of dissent * ngaiust the 
determinations of aimrcli judicatures 1 slionld bo 
entered on record. This attempt to gag tlio 
months of congiogationa was more than some 
could bear, and in Ootobor 1732 tho Rev. Ebenoxor 
Evsklne of Stirling, in a sermon doUvcved before 
tho synod of Stirling and Perth, denounced tho 
recant legislation and spirit of the church, A 
committee appointed to consider tlio matter re¬ 
ported at tho ensuing meeting of synod; and 
Erskine, after three days’ 4 warm reasonings, 1 was 
found deserving of censure. Ho immediately pro¬ 
tested (ob did also twelve other ministers ami 
two oluors), and appealed to the next General 
Assembly, which enatained tho decision of the 
ay noil. Erskine left with tlio Assembly a written , 
protest, which was also signed by.AYilJimn Wilson, 
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clearly and fully tlio view which the Synod takes 
of tho teaching of Iloly Scripture in reference to 
redemption, the divine decrees, man's depravity, 
salvation, the civil magistrate, the maintenance 
of the church, and liberty of opinion. Its form of 
church government is Prefibvteiiaii s hut, unlike 
the Established and Free Churches, it 1ms no 
intermediate courts betwcon presbyteries and the 
supreme court, the Synod, really an assembly of 
tho whole clergy, with one older from each kirk- 
session. It has a Theological Hall and Library in 
Edinburgh* and a staff of professors. Although 
inferior In point of wealth to the Established and 
Free Churches, the United Presbyterian Clinroli 
lias honourably distinguished itself by its general 
liberality and occasional niiinidconco. Protracted 
negotiations for union hotwoon tho United Presby¬ 
terian and Free ChuraliOH have been without Tesulb 
(see FnisH Church). In tho year 1876 about 100 
congregations of tho United Presbyterian Church 
situated in England wore transferred to the 
* Presbyterian Church in England.* Hub tho 
mother-church in tiootland counted in 1802 about 
680 congregations and 18/1,000 members. 

8 oo \YOtVa o'itod at Scotland (Ecclksi.vstioaIi His- 
toiiy ), Lkbkine CEnENEXKn and IUlph h tho work on 
tho history of tho ScooRsiou and of tho Robot Churches by 
A Thomson and G. Stnltliora (1848), and tho Livu af 
the Fathers of the United Pi'csbytcvian Church (1840); 
tlio Ucv. \V\ THaokolvio's Annals <tf tho United Presby¬ 
terian Church (1678). and tho short Handbook' of tho 
history and prinolplos by tho Rev. Hr Blair (2d etL 1880). 

United Provinces* Soo Holland, 

Unified States of America* the largest and 
most important republic of tho world, embracing 
noarly ono-half of tho area of the cowright ia» in u.s. 
North Amoiioan continent, and by j, a Uppiuoti 
about nino-tenths of its inhabit- anui»ny. 
auto. Its area is more than three-fourths that 
of all Europe ; including Alaska, it is almost equal 
to it i but its population is lota than emo-jifth of 
that of Enropo. 

GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL* 

The United States consists of two detached 
portions of tho continent of North America and 
the Islands which aio adjacent to these sections. 
Tho isolated territory of Alaska hua been 
for convenience considered separately, and the 
road or may be referred to tlio article on it. 
The United States proper occupies the central 
part of the continent, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from tho Groat 
Lakes to tho Gulf of Mexico, I)y natural and 
arbitrary boundaries it is separated from tho 
Dominion of Canada on the north, and from 
Mexico on tho south, lb Hes betwcon the parallels 
24° 30' and 40° N. Iftt,, and betwoen tlio meridiaiiB 
07 D aiul 124 a W. long. Its greatest length from 
oast to west is about 2700 miles, nml its greatest 
width from north to south about 1000 miles. Its 
total area Is somowhat more than 3,000,000 sq. in, 
As compared with Europe, for example, the coast 
of tho United States is relatively unbrokon, and 
lias fow indenting l>ays or projecting peninsulas, 
Tlio great indenting sea known os the Gulf of 
Moxico is of spcnlal ollinatie and oommeroial 
importance, hut it Is as much a geographical 
feature of Mexico as of tlio United States* On 
the coast of the Now England states there are 
many Indentations which, though Bin all, furnish 
commodious harbours. Long Island Sound adds 
to the commercial importance of the harbour of 
New York, and farther south are Delaware and 
-Chnsapoako bays, Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
ami several small Indentations such os those which 
form the harbours of Charleston and Savannah. 
On tbo Pacific border, with the exception of Puget 


Sound* tho Bay of San Franoisco, ami the harbour 
of San Diego* there is scarcely n noticeable break in 
the continuity of tho coast-line. There aro many 
small rooky islands along the coast of Maine* ana 
on tho southern New England const is a group of 
islands to which belongs Long Island, the largest 
of the islands of the United States. Farther south, 
off tho Atlantic coast, and also in portions of the 
tinlf of Moxico, are many lew sand-spits lying 
parallel to tho coast ami having behind them 
shallow channels, lagoons, and swamps. On the 
Pacific coast there are no islands of importance 
except tho Santa Barham group off tho sontham 
coast of California. 

The two great motiutain-syntcum of North 
America, one along tho western, the other near the 
eastern border, attain their fullest development in 
tho United States, and form the framework or 
skeleton of Its physical structure. The Appalachian 
system, in the east, though of secondary geographi¬ 
cal importance, is the older of tho two highland 
regions, and or primary Interest when considered 
with reference to the history and development of 
tho nation. It enters the country in the northern 
part of Now England (in Maine without blie appear¬ 
ance of regular ranges) and New York, and extends 
south-westward to Alabama, and Georgia, luring 
divided by the valley of the Hudson River and lake 
Champlain, and that of tho Mohawk Hivcr, into 4 
three distinct sections. The system is described 
in. detail at Art* alAOHlaxs. A coast-plain exteuds 
from its eastern base to the sea. It la narrow in 
Maiuo* wlioro it terminates in a bold rooky coaBt 
indented by bays, and brokon into projecting pro¬ 
montories and inlands. South of Massachusetts 
Bay tlio coast becomes lower and more sandy* and 
tlio plain grows gradually wider, with the excep¬ 
tion of a narrow belt at Now York, until In North 
Carolina it attains a width of 200 miles. Ill the 
southern part of New England it is characterised 
by hills, and below New York by a distinct coast 
region and n move elevated slope. This higher 
rogion, which in Virginia and thenco southward 
is marked by n. somewhat abrupt terrace, varies 
in altitude from a few hundred to mare than a 
thousand foot, and is known as the 'Piodmonfc 
Plateau.' The lower coast region is seldom move 
than 100 feet above the sea. It has a sandy soil,, 
and in many places there are large swamps near 
the coast. Much of this swampy country is unin¬ 
habitable, but when reel aimed, ns it lias been in 
many parts of North and South Carolina, it makes 
valuable rice-land. Many acres of fertile ftgncni- 
tuml laud have also boon secured in Florida by 
draining its swamps. The middle elevated region 
is diversified hy hills and valleys, and lias a pro¬ 
ductive soil. The dividing line between it and the 
low coast-plain marks the head of navigation of 
most of the streams, and also determines the sites 
of many Important towns. 

West of the Appalachian system and lying 
between it and tho western highland Is the Cen¬ 
tral Volley, forming part of the meat continental 
depression which extends from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Gulf of Mexico, It is almost an absolute 
plain, rising gradually from the Gulf toward the 
chain of Great Lakes in the north, and toward the 
mountains on the east and west, The only im¬ 
portant departure from its uniform level character 
is an elevation of from 600 to 2000 feet, running 
from, southern Missouri through north-western 
Arkansas into Indian Territory, and known on the 
Ozark Montitnlns. Tills great valley occupies 
about one-half tho entire area of the United States, 
and the fertile prairies amL bottom-lands of the 
eastern and central portions make it the most 
important agricultural basin of the globe. Fvbm 
an irregular lino west of 1 the Mississippi luver the 
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Grande. The Colorado, the Sacramento ami San 
Jo arm in, the AYilWnetto, awl -the Columbia are 
the important Afcimms emptying their waters Into 
the FaciAc. >Vifch tlio exception of the .Sacramento 
and San Jmupiin,. and tho lower portion of the 
Colorado, tho rivers of tlio Pacific coast ora not 
navigable. The tivara of tlio Great Basin are un¬ 
certain In volume and of no great size. 

Climate. —With its great extent and its diversi¬ 


fied topography, fcho United States bos every variety 
of climate characteristic of tho temperate zone, 
Tlio annual isothermal linos, except where they 
are influenced by tlio two great: mountain-systems, 
pursue a fairly uniform east and west course across 


pursue a fairly uniform east and west course across ( winter temperatures, Tlio influence of the oceans 


the country, They arc somowhat deflected to the 
south by the Appalachhuj Mountains j but though 
the high mountain regions produce great Ideal 
deflections of these lines, a vast elevated mass like 
tho CordiUeran Plateau does not seriously a flee b 
tho moon annual temperature. In the southern 
part of the plateau there is a slight general deflec¬ 
tion toward tho south, hut in Montana and • the 
noTth-westovn portions of tiro eountry the isotherms 
indicate ft warmer annual mean than that prevail¬ 
ing further east. A marked difference Is, however, 
observable in the disposition of these lines on 
maps representing respectively the summer and the 
winter temperatures, Tho influence of the oceans 


Political Divisions. 


Alubnnm,. 

Alaska Territory. 

Arizona Territory. 

Arkansas... . 

California... 

Colorado..,. 

Oonnoctloufc,. 

Dclawai’O. 

District or Columbia,, 

Florida. 

Goorgln. 

Idaho. 

ItUuulfu,...... 

Indiana. . . 

Indian Territory. 

Town. 

Kansan. 

Kentucky. 

LoDlslatia.. 

Maine. 

Maryland. .. 

BlaiaaofanacttH. 

Mlallfgmi. 

Mfitnosofn.. 

Mlfmtaalmil. 

Missouri. 

Montana, ., 

Nebmnka. 

Nomla .. 

New Hainpulilro. 

New Jersey.,,. 

Now Mexico Territory. 

Now York... 

North CaralQuu 

Noctb Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma Terrihrry... 

Oregon.. „. 

Veimaylvanta. 

IUkhIo Island. 

South Carolina,,,. 

Smith Dakota. 

Tonncssoo. 

TBKnfl.. 

Dkh Tnrllwry.. 

Varmont. . ... 

Virginia. 

WdihUiatOR.. 

Woafc Virgin to. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming.,... 


mt«o< 
AdPilMloo 
Hi Mu to. 


Land An* 
hi *j. ruf tea. 


Popnlrtttoa 

per 

*q. wife, 


Montgomery 
I Sitka „„„ 
Phoenix .... 
Little Koek. 
HnciuifiPUto. 
Denver.,,,, 
Hartford.,.. 

Dover. 

Washington 
TnUnhaflfleo, 
Atlanta.... 

Doled City,. 
Sprlngneul. * 
Indiana pulls 

Dna Mollies'. 
Topeka*.,.. 
Fnmkfort,. 
Baton Rouge 
Augusta.,,, 
Annapolis., 

Boston. 

| Lansing.... 
fit FnuC.... 

I Jackntw.... 
Jcflaracm Cll 
Helena,.. >. 
Lincoln.... 
Carson City 
Concord.... 
Treitlan.... 
Santa FA... 
Albany.,... 


UlHiimrck. 

Columbus. 

GutbrJa. 

Salem. 

lfoTYlateg. 

FroYldonce, NawjHnt 

Columbia. 

Plorre. 

Nashville. 

Austin.... 

Salt lata? City . 

MDTttpellDT. 

fttolimond. 

Olympia.i 
Charleston..., ..... ; 

Madlaon.| 

Chiiyonnn.. 



a.mOW E h<M* B,02fi ( 00<M l ^071,061 \ i »«. 


■ Including Doliuraro nnd Raritan hays (720 sq. milca> not within tho boundaries of any political division. 
t BxoIuhIvo of Alaska, tho area of which Is estimated. 

1 Intituling 120,040 Indiana not counted In figure* given for separate cWU dl virions. 


and of tiro Great Lakes la at once apparent. Both 
tiro Iroat of summer and tho cold of the viator 
season wo greatly modified, whereas in tbo interior 
and in the region of tho Cordilleras the extremes 
of heat and oohl are both abnonually great Tho 
wirm oeoftu current of tho Pacific, which bathes 
the western coast, produces a nioro uniform tem¬ 
perature than that which is found on tho Atlantic 
seabonid, along which flows a cold polar current 
The annual range of temperature is very great. 
In winter fchoro sometimes exists at the same 
instant between the northern and tiro southern 
borders a diflbreneoof 1120°. In summer the diur¬ 
nal variation of a single locality Is in some instances 


from 40° to 50°, A narrow atrip in the south, 
including tiro southern portions of Florida, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, has what may be called a 
tropical climate. Northern Florida, southern 
Lnuudana. bou thorn Toxas, and portions of New 
Mexico, Arizona, ami sou them California bare a 
subtropical climate. The sugar and rice regions 
have a moan annual temperature above 70*> The 
tobacco' legion lies bo tween the isotherms of 60* 
and 60°. The annual temperature ’ of .the great 
cotton region ranges .from 60* to 0-8*, aiuT the 
prairie regions devoted to the raising of wheat and 
other hardy cereals seldom have art average tem¬ 
perature above 65*. . On the wheat Helds of the 
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laud rises in an almost imperceptible elope till ife 
reaches fclio base of the western plateau. Much of 
this region, known oa the Great Plains, lioa a light 


feet in depth. The region which Has north of the 
Great Banin, hot ween the Cascade Range and the 




tural pnrpouea than 1 b the eastern 
affords admirable and extensive inuitiirage. 

The ^vestem or Fad Ho system of mountains forms 
a part of the vast elevation which extends from the 
northern to tho southern extremity of the western 
Continent In the United States it is a ureafr 
plateau of 4000 to 10,000 feet surmounted by a 
complex system of ranges, in its widest part more 
than 1000 inil&s broad. Of this CoitliUeran region 
the Rooky Mountains form tho eastern and tlia 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountain* ami the 
Const Ran£oa tho western border. For the 
former, reference must be -made to the article 
Rooky Mountains, In tho ranges of central 
Colorado alone nearly forty of the summits havo 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Tho cul¬ 
minating point of tho Iiocky Mountains in Blanca 
Teak (14,408 feet), In tho Wind River Mountains, 
in Wyoming, aro the hood-valors of the Colorado, 
the Columbia, and the Mississippi, the three great 
river-ays bo ms of the United States i and in the 
north-western corner of tho same state is situated 
the National Park, famous for its hot springs and 
geysers os well as for its lungnlJioent scenery (sue 
Y&llowdtoxe). Between tho Walieoteh Range 
and tho lofty mosses of mountains in Colorado Is 
a region of peculiar interest, consisting of level 
plateaus, in which tho changes of elevation from 
one plain to another aro marked by abrupt descents 
and steep cliffs. It is furrowed by codons or gorges, 
whoso Bides are nearly vertical j aiul tho boil of tlm 
Colorado (q.v.) is in aoiuo places moro than a 


bouio places moro than a 


mile and a quarter below the surface of tho plateau. 
Between the Wahwitch Range and tho Bievm 
Novoda lies the Great Basin (q.v.), an im mouse 
tract having at boBfc but little min fall, except 
upon the summits of tho rangus l>y vliioh it is 
traversed, arid none of whose waters are drained 
to either ocean. Muoli of tills rceian is at present 
an almoin to desert, although within comparatively 
recent geological time the condition!* wevo such 
that two great fresh-wator lakes, oho nearly as 
Jingo as Lake Brio, tho other more than twice 
that size, occupied the now arid avert. Tho saline 
swamps, salt Jakes, au<l sinks of Nevada indicate 
the former location of one of these lakes \ Great 
Salt Lake is all that now remains of the other. 

Tho Hicrrn Nevada lq.v,) and the Cascade Range 
(q.v.) are topographically continuous, and consti¬ 
tute a meat mountain'wall which so far ns the 
height of tho peaks and the grandeur of tho scenery 
are concerned is one of the most striking portions 
of the Cordilleran system. Most of the peaks of 
the Sierras are, however, of granite and mete' 
morphia rock, while those of the Cascade llongo 
aro volcanic. The greatest; altitude is attained 
between tho parallels 80° and 37% with Mount 
iVhitnav (14,808 feet) as the culminating point, 
The lofty diameter of the range is maintained 
thvmiglumt tins greater part of California, and the 
sublimity of the scenery is justly celebrated (see 
YoSEMIte Valley). Between the parallels 30* 
and 40° the volcanic character of the peaks comes 
Into prominence, From thin point there extends 
northwuid one of tho most remarkable groans of 
extinct or faintly active volcanoes to ho round 
anywhere in the world ; tlw lava overflows in this 
region cover an area of above 200,000 eq. in. Tho 
most prominent peaks are Mount Shasta (14,442 
foot) in California and Mount Rainier (14,444) in 
Washington. In throe Ropnmte pliiow rlvora have 
out a pasHttge through the volcanic portion of the 
range. The most notable is the passage of the 
Columbia River in a grand cotton more than 3000 


tfreot Rosin, uoiwcen tms uascaae Range and the 
Rooky Mountains, is known as the Northern or 
Columbian Plateau, Much of it is auvem! by 
material thrown out in volcanic eruptions, and has 
been eroded not only by the Columbia, but by its 
tributaries, The Shoshone Pulls (q.v.) of tho Snake 
llivor probnldy rank next to Niagara in grandeur. 
Tho Coast Ranges of Washington, Orogon, and 
northern California consist of numerous and 
approximately parallel chains, which as a rule 
pitch off abruptly toward tho sea, leaving no const- 
plain, liotwoen the Coast Ranges and the Sioira 
Nevada and Cnsoudo Range in a mutes of broad 
valleys, occupied mainly in Oregon by tho Willa¬ 
mette River and in California by the Sacramento 
and San Jaaqulu. In southern California the 
mountains of fclio Coast Ranges diminish in 1 might, 
but throughout their whole extent they aro inter¬ 
spersed willi picturesque and fertile vallny* 

The drainage of the United States is determined 
by its physical structure), which is such as to 
mako tho oountry pro-eminent for tho mini hot* 
ami length of its navigable rivers, and far the 
abundance And size of its lakes. The hike region 
lies in tho northern port of tho country, forming a 
part of the great belt of inlaw whloh sweeps in a 
brood curve around Hudson Bay as a centra, and 
extends from tho Atlantic) to fclio Arctic Ocean. 
Besides tho ohain of Groat Lakes which forms 
a part of tho northern boundary, there aro thou¬ 
sands of lakos in tho Now England states and ht 
Now York, nearly ten thousand in Minnesota, und 
Humorous ntonutain-lakes among tho CordilleraN. 
Tho poouliar laeustvine character of tho northern 
imrtlon of the United States is undoubtedly a 
legacy of the glacial period, ami it is also a fact 
worthy of notice that this bolt of lakes Uoh mainly 
in tho customary path of the great cyclonic storms. 
Most of tho important rivora of tho United States 
also have tboir origin in its northern sections. The 
drainage areas may ho broadly classl/fod ns the 
Great Lake or St Lawionce, the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and tho Great) Basin or interim 1 systems 
of drainage. Tho tributaries of tho Groat Lakes 
and the tit Lawrence within the United States 
aro rathor Insignificant^ but the Lakes tliomsolvoa 
form a feature of olivimis hu nor banco. In tho 
Allanfcio syatein is iiicluded all fclio dmiiiago which 
ultimately rcoehoH tho Allan tie Ocean, but fuv con¬ 
venience the rivers might bo fnrfchor subdivided 
into two classes, one comprising the streams flow¬ 
ing directly into the sea, tho otfira* comprehending 
those of tiled Control Valley which discharge tlieir 
waters into tho Gulf of Mexico, Tho rivers of the 
Atlantic slope rise in tho Appalachian mountain 
region, and are shallow mul rapid until they roach 
the teiTaco which divides tho highland from tho 
true coast region. In tills latter portion of tho 
oouroo they arc as a rule navignhla. The upper 
courses of tho streams furnish available water¬ 
power, and have played a animplouou* part tu 
developing tho nianufaefcming Industries. The 
Foiiabsfiot, Kennebec, Marriinuu, Thames, and 
Connecticut iu Now England, tho Hudson with its 
original commercial Importance greatly augmented 
by tho Elio ami Champlain canals, and farther 
south tho Delaware, Susquehanna, Fotonmc, James, 
Roanoke, Neuse, Cape Rear, Great I’cdms, Santee, 
Savannah, Altamaha, and St Joint's aro tho prin¬ 
cipal streams. Tho MiHBisHippi-Miwionri, witn its 
tributaries tbo Ohio, Blotto, Arkansas, and Rod 
rivors, is the chief stream of the Central Yalloy. 
Its basin is scoond only to that of tho Anmzou, 
ami in length and oxtent of navigable water it 
surpasses all other rivovft of the vrmrhl. East of 
tho Mississippi arc tho Mohilo and Appnlaclileola, 
and to the west the Sabine, Brazos, and llio 
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the continent, now ocouptod by the rivers of the 
Mississippi system, rose so fur above tho level of 
the sea that North America took ou something 
like its present outline. 

Until the closo of the Carboniferous time the 
central portion of tho continent, though occasion¬ 
ally and in porta above the level of tlio sea, had 
novor boon brought for any longtli of time above 
tho oaoon’s level. With possible exceptions there 
appeara always to havo been a sinns or strait con¬ 
necting the waters of tho northern ami eastern ocean 
with the Gnlf of Mexico, During the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous periods a northward ox tons ion of the 
Gulf of Mexico moro or less constantly occupied a 
portion of the continent lying to tho cast of the 
Rocky Mountains-, and perhaps extending to near 
the Mississippi River, it is not certain that this 
sea extended to the Arctic Ocean, but it probably 
united the waters of the north and south for a 
portion of these ages. A fur thor elevation of tho 
contiuont occurring in the Inter Cretaceous time 
reduced this groat central bay to the state of vory 
extensive fresh-water lakes, which fanned a fringe 
along tho custom bonier of the Rocky Mountains. 
These basins worn gradually filled with the waste 1 
from the neighbouring highlands j and, with the 
slow uprising of tho eontlnont which occurred in 
the later Tertiary time, tho rivers which drained | 
them carved their wavs to eiioli depths that these 
remnants of the continental seas disappeared. To 
these same relatively recent elevations wo owo the 
uplift of tho great southern plain about tho Gulf of 
Mexico which reduced the old American sea to its 
present narrow limits in the gulf just named. 

Tho elevations which took place dining tho 
Tertiary period woro in tho eastern part of North 
America unattended by any considerable crumpling 
or folding of the rocks, such as proiliioosmountains. 
In tho western portion of the continent, however, 
the mountain-building forces, from tho beginning 
moro oonstontly active than in tho cos torn district, 
profoundly n floated tho topography of the surfaoe. . 
This greater intensity of mountainous growth in 1 
the western portion of North America was attended 
by a doYolopinont of volcanic activity in that part 
of tho continent. In tho roglon oast of tho Missis¬ 
sippi this form of geological activity 1ms not beon 
distinctly manifested since tho Triassio time. 

The last groat geological accident of North 
America consisted in the wide-spread extension of 
glaciers, which in a relatively vciy 1 * 00011 1 time occu¬ 
pied the surface of tho country from tho high north 
to the oontral portions of the United States, covering 
the greater portion of tlio land as far south as the 
parallol of 40°. Although this visitation of the ico 
occuplod a relatively brief period, it greatly affected 
tho surface of the country', and haniuul a profound 
influence upon the character of Its Boils- During 
tho glaoial period tho surf ago of North America r 
appeal's to liavo been subjected to remarkable | 
oscillations of level—at least in the district east of 
tho Mississippi Rivor—the northom portions having ; 
sunk down, probably in conaoquonco of tho burden 
of ice laid, upon them! while the southern parte I 
were correspondingly elevated, At present, the 
ico having recently passed away, the form of tho , 
continent appears to ha undergoing some readjust¬ 
ment, a considerable portion of tho Atlantic coast 
in tlio region south of Now York being in process 
of down-sinking. 

Tho geological resources of tho United States in- i 
oludo a groater variety of ooonomioally valuable sub¬ 
stances than has as yet been found within an equal 
area in the othor parts of the world. Most of these 
may for convenience be classed as cnTbonaocous ma¬ 
terials, metalliferous substances, and architectural 
materials. The first group includes tlio varieties of , 
ooalft petroleum, and the burnable rook gas os, These I 


throe classes of fin Instances exist in remarkable 
quantities in the United .States, particularly In the 
region to the oast of tlio Mississippi Rivor. Prob¬ 
ably nine-tenths of the workable deposits of car¬ 
bonaceous material contained in North America 
lie in tlio district between the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains and the Mississippi Iiiver. As there are no 
considerable ooal-fields in tlio Canadian Dominion 
or in tho countries which He to the south of the 
Federal Union, it follows that tho United States 
possesses by far the greater part ol the subterranean 
fuels wliioii tlio continent con tains. The Appal¬ 
achian coal-field, together with the somowhat de¬ 
tached area lying in wostorn Kentucky and the 
southern parts or Indiana aiul Illinois, contains 
over 60,000 sq, m, of workable coal-deposits. In the 
western portion of tho conn try there are a number 
of small coal-basins, mostly formed, in fetor ages 
than the Carboniferous, wliioii afford fuels of lower 
grade than those obtained from the tree coal- 
measures, and which are of only local importance. 
On the Atlantic coast to tlio cost of the Appal achlan 
Mountains (hero are several small coal-fields, of 
whioli those about tho Gulf of St Lawrenco and about 
Narniaousett Bay in tlio states of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts are of Carboniferous ago. while 
those near Richmond, Virginia, and in the valley 
of the Dan River, North Carolina, were formed in 
the Tiiasslo time. By far the larger part of the 
fields have tho fuel m the ordinary bituminous 
stato. Some Bin all areas in the mountain-built 
districts afford anthracites varying in quality from 
excessively anthracitic coni, such as is found in tlio 
Narragansett district, to materials which verge on 
tho bituminous state. The coals found in tho 
Cardiff eraa region, especially those deposited in 
the later geological ages, generally belong to tlio 
group of lignites. The coals of the United States 


E osdtions where they may be mined by moenH of 
orizontal galleries penetrating from the neigh¬ 
bouring valfoys. 

The strata containing economically valuable 
do posits of petroleum lleln tho rooks between tho 
Cambrian aud tho Carboniferous, though there am 
some Biuall lmsins which afford rock-oils in the 
more recent beds of the Cord i lie ran mountain 
district Tho greater part of these burnable fluids 
la obtained from the horizontally stratified rooks 
lying in the valley of the Ohio Rivor. In this 
field the produot is obtained from a number o-f 
distinct areas, where tlio decomposition of tho 
organio matter buried in the rocks at tho time of 
their formation has produced the petroleum, and 
where the physical condition of the strata has led 
to tlio safe storage of the material in the strata. 
The range in quality of the American petroleum is 
greats some of tho fields yielding oils of a light 
nature, obheis producing forms of the substance 
suitable far lubricating machinery. 

The lock gases of a burnable nature, which were 
formed uniter substantially tho same conditions 
os those which led to the production of petroleum, 
arc somewhat more widely distributed than the 
fluid materials. They occur wherever rooks noli in 
organic matter, ami in which the gnses are pro¬ 
duced, are overlaid by impervious strata. The 
beds where these gases have been proved to exist 
in economically Important quantities extend, 
though not in a continuous way, from central 
New York southward and westward through the 
Ohio valley. Similar deposits, thongh as yet of 
unknown value, oxist in tho more western portions 
of the country. Tho utilisation of natural gases 
for lighting and boating is an industrial feature 
which is almost peculiar to the United States. ■ 
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Dakotas tho annual moan (loon not exceed 45°. 
Tlio rainfall of the United States varies greatly in 
ditforenfe sections, not only as to quantity, but as 
to distribution throughout the year. Tho eastern 
part of tho country is well watered, having not 
only an ample supply, hut an average rainfall for 
any month whioh in the long run does not vary 
much from that of any other mouth. The requisite 
moisture is furnished by tlio Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantia Ocean. The western portion , except¬ 
ing ilie strip l>ofcwcon tJjo Sierras and tho Cascade 
Range ami tlio Paelfta Ocean, and a few limited 
areas favoured by some peculiar features of topo¬ 
graphy* has an insnliioiont supply, and agriculture 
is dependent for success upon Irrigatim i (q. v.). Be¬ 
tween tho two regions is a belt approximately 
following tho meridian of longitude 100°, in which 
agriculture may sometimes be carried on without 
TOooureo to irrigation, but which in any Aooson Is 
liable to suffer from drought. The rainfall of the 
Taclfto const is peculiar, Tho westerly winds 
grossing tho warm oceanic current are laden with 
moisture, whioh is precipitated whenever the air 
to mifflciontiy cov)ed to lower the dow-point, In 
"Washington, vhovo the laud is relatively cooler 
than the sea for tho greater part of the year, mins 
are frequent, but heavier in winter than ui summer* 
Farther south the land is warmer than tho soa fin 
summer, hut cooler in winter, so that in northern 
and control California, for example, tliore in a web 
anti a dry season. In southern California, where 
the land is, as a rule, warmer than the sea, there 
is little or no roiu, and an arid climate prevails. 

Tho eastern portion of the United States is in 
tho main woll wooded. Forests also occur in 
northern California, Oregon, Washington, and In 
northern Idaho anil Montnzm. The Cordlllaran 
region and the Great Plains are troeicae, except 
upon high plateaus and monntains. The limit of 
the growth of trees in the east is approximately 
marked by tho namo lino which separates tlio region 
of anifria from that of Insolllclant rainfall* In lac b 
the distribution of forests voiy olosoly follows tho 
distribution of rainfall, There is, however, a tract 
in tho oontral portion of the country, between the 
parallels 80° and 43°, which at tho time of the 
advonb of tlio white man waa a prairie region with 
venr little woodland. The conditions of rainfall 
and evaporation, together with the prevalence of 
prairie Jlrort in title area, were such that appar¬ 
ently trivial circumstances turned tho title against 
forests. With a mod Ideation of these conditions by 
the increase of civilisation, the prairie regions wo 
disappearing and wooded tracts aro increasing. 

Political Divisions .—Under its present organi¬ 
sation tho United States comprises llfty differ¬ 
ent political divisions besides its A ratio province 
of Alaska. Of those forty-four ftro states on- 
joying the full privileges afforded by tho federal 
constitution ; four are organised territories not 
yet admitted to statehood; one is an unoigan- 
iaed territory sot apart as a home for Indian tribes, 
ftnrl one is a sjmjcJa] district containing tho capital 
of tho nation. By reference to the table (page 873) 
tlio name of each of tho divisions, its capital, its 
area, and its population in 1890 may bo seen. 
Both tlio land and the water area are given in 
accordance with tho computations of tho comma of 
1800. The chain of Great Lakes is excluded from 
tuo caiGutatiana of euclasod water surfaces, It is 1 
worthy of remark that tho centra of population has 1 
™* fc 'v<Lrd during tlio ton decades since i 
1 iiH 1 V oarl y uniform line along tho 3fltli i 
parallel of latitude. It has progressed during , 
the century from a point 23 miles east of Boltt 
mora, a distance of 505 miles, to a point 20 miles i 
emjfc of ColmnbiiB, Indiana. Of tho total popula¬ 
tion 0Q per cent, of tho inhabitants live fji that ■ 


part of tlio country which is drained to tho Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and more than one-half livo in the region 
drained by the Gulf of Mexico. Tho greatest 
density or population is in tlio region having a 
moan annual tompomturo of from 50 g to 00°. From 
this maximum the density rapidly diminishes with 
tho increase or decrease of tompomtnrc. There 
are three cities, New York, Chicago, and FUila- 
dolpbin, having a population of more than 1,000,000. 
Brooklyn, St Louis, Boston, ancl Doltiuioro have 
ttioh more tJimi 400,000 inhabitants. Tlioro are 
twoiity-nne cities having a population less than 
400,000 but over 100,000 j thirty with a population 
botweon 100,000 and 00,000; and sixty-six with 
Iona tlian 00,000 but over 20,000. ttoo also tho 
articles on the aevcral states ami territories, and 
on tho rivers, lakes, &c. 

GKOI.OQY AND MIN till AD lUifcOURCKfl. 

The continent of North America began to be 
developed in tho earliest time of which we have ns 
yet any knowledge. It ia evident that this part of 
tho world was tho scat of certain land avoaa in the 
Lfliireiitian ago, though wo cannot os yot determine 
tho form uv jurat tiim of tlioao ancient) islands, In 
the period of tho Lnwor Cambrian wo know Hint 
tlioro wore dry lauds in the liocky Mountain dis¬ 
trict, In tho rogion to tho south ami cast of Hud¬ 
son's Buy, extending os far south as northern New 
York and along the Atlantic coast from labrador 
to Goorgiu and Alabama. Those islands, prob¬ 
ably In area small as compared with tho present 
surface of the continent, in a gen oral way outlined 
tho form of tho great land. Its sulmoquent de¬ 
velopment lion been in the main on tlio lines whioh 
wore thus tracod, tho islands of tho ancient archi- 
iwlflifoos having become united and extended os tho 
continental elevation has been gradually uplifted 
above tlio level of the sea. During the Silurian 
and Devonian periods not only were tho lands 
enlarged, but the seas lying between them wora 
shoaled, so that tho groat Mediterranean included 
within the eastern, northern, and western groups 
of islands was converted into shallow water. 

In tho early stages of tlio Carbon If crons period a 
groat portion of the continent, which had gradually 
upon rising from the doptlifi of tho son, was uplifted 
ftbovo tho ocean’s level and converted into low 
marshy plains upon whioh developed tho luxuriant 
fiiramn vegetation from which tlio deposits of coal 
wore formed. These plains of the coiu-making ago 
wero mainly developed within tho limits of tho 
United States, occupying a brand Held to tlio wont 
of the ancient mountain-ranges of thu Blue Ridge, 
BfcvoUsUing tlumco for tlio greater part of tho dis¬ 
tance across tho valley of tho con tin out to the west¬ 
ward, A fringe of similar lawtutulH lay along tlio 
Atlantic coast from Labrador to tlio won thorn part 
of New ISngl and. In this ago tlio continent, which 
lias always been subject to oscillations of lovel, 
appears to lmvc been peculiarly unstable, m that 
from time to time tho swamps whioh wore formed 
on these plain lands wore lowered beneath the 
wider*, ami their accumulation* of peaty mutter 
wore lmricd beneath layers of sand, gravels, and 
mud, after a whllo to bo again elevated and rccon* 
vorted into flwamps. By these successive move¬ 
ments tlio peaty matter, whioh haw gradually boon 
converted Into coal, wns imbuddod m tho rocks of 
tlio Carboniferous period* In the Uine when tho 
Trlassic roclw wore formed there camo one of tho 
greatest periods of mountain-building which tlio 
continent has cxpcrlonccd. The ranges of tho 
Alleghany Bystem, QxtoncUug from near Wow York 
to Alabama, wore uplifted* and about the same 
, Jhuc tho region of tho Cordilleras or Rocky Moun- 
toiuh undorwent extensive olovation, Coincidont 
with these movements tho groat central trough of 
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California* Although in all countries vlievo galil 
has been mined more or Jess considerable portion*) 
of the motel have been iron /ram alluvial deposit#, 
these auriferous gravels of the Cordillomn district 
have attained an economic importance unknown in 
any other country, and have become the seat of a 
peculiar kind of mining known os the hydraulic 
process (soo Gold). So extensively was Mils 
hydraulic mining carried on that tbo betls of the 
rivers In the lowlands bcoamo 111 lad with the debris 
which was thus wnshod Into them, and the sands 
overflowed wide aroas of tilled land. On this 
acoouufc it 1ms been found necessary in California 
to limit Its practice by law. 

Not only the existing liver- valleys of the Cordll- j 
lernn region contain gold-boaring gravels, bnfc 
many anciont stream betls, which wore filled with , 
lava by voloanic eruptions ami liave since been 
loft by tho down-wearing of the country high above i 
tbo drainage level, also contain deposits of the 
precious metal commingled with alluvial material. , 
The precious metal deposits of the CoTtUlloras 1 
differ in an interesting way from those of other 
countries. The Comwtook lmlo of Nevada is not 
only remarkable for its great width and the sur¬ 
prisingly rich though widely separated pockets of 
01*63 or gold and gllvor whiah it afforded, but also 
for the extraordinarily high temperature which is 
encountered at from 1000 to 2000 feet below tbo ; 
surface. Although tills boat is variable In different 
parts of the mine, it occasionally amounts to inoro 
than 120° F,, making the work or mining extremely 
costly. In Nevada and olsowhore ores of silver, 
and less commonly of gold, are often found do- i 
posited in oavorns originally oxoavatod by tbo 
waters of hot springs, and since more or loss com- i 
plotely filled with deposits bearing those metals. 

The architectural Btones of tho United Staten, 
though on the whole loss varied and ornamental 
than those of tho Ohl World, arc abundant and 
well suited to the needs of construction. In the 
oastom part of tho Appalachian district, particu¬ 
larly in Now England, granitic and other related 
rocks of excellent quality for building plentifully 
occur. Tbo marbles of Vermont aro the scat of a 
great quarrying industry, and are excellent for tho 


in north-wostern Gaorgia. In this Appalachian 
eoetlon also occur many deposits which afford good 
roofing slates, and the sandstones of Trlassio ami 
are well suited for architectural work. In the 
eontml parts of tho Mississippi valley the mimota- 
morphosod strata of Vnlreozoio age afford many 
varieties of limestone and sandstone which aro 
serviceable for building purposes. In the Cov- J 
(Ulloron district wo find the richest field for tho 
quarry men which the continent affords. In addition 
to tho more ordinary' varieties of building stone, (q,v 
there are many species of volcanic rock which arc libai 
admirably adapted for constructive purposes, boiug the 


good, as that obtained from similar deposits in 
England and Germany. 

Among the most important mineral deposits of 
North America, and particularly of tbo United 
States, must lie reckoned tho plioHnl ratio rooks 
which aro used in the manufacture of agricultural 
wan urea Those &conmuhktiom in quantities 
sufficient to have a great commercial value are 
found lu the district about Charles town, South 
Carolina, and in a Held having An aggregate area 
of about 1000 sq, m. in western Florida, bordering 
upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

Although certain precious stones have been found 
within tbe limits of tho Uuited States, none of tho 
prized speoies occur, so far as is known, in quan¬ 
tities sufficient to have distinct economic value. 

The mineral springs of the eastern part of the 
United States do not exhibit a groat variety, Aiul, 
except in Virginia and North Carolina, none of 
them are anflicioutiy warm to be prized for their 
temperature. Hot springs of much medicinal 
value occur at Little lloek, Arkansas. Their 
waters have a higher temperature than those of any 
other part of the continent east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the Cnnllllcran district the number 
of mineral springs awl those of high temperature is 


is imperfectly known, but It seems certain that 
ultimately they will prove to be of much mine. 

education. 

Introductory ,,— The country at large has no 
national system of education. By the constitution 
of (he United States only such powers are vested 
in tho federal .government as concern tho whole 
people, Education is loft to the states. The con¬ 
trol govern moil t has contributed greatly and in 
many ways to the encouragement of schools and 
tho integration of systems, and toward unifying 
the educational policies of local authorltie* It has 
influenced the direction of educational thought, 
and Axed the character of educational institutions. 
It possesses, however, neither legislative nor ad¬ 
ministrative power to improve schools directly. 
Tho schooling of the Indians and special educa¬ 
tion to fit for service in the Army and navy only 
have been matlo a charge of the nation* There is 
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easily worked, enduring, and of pleasing colours. 

The varieties of olayB used, for making bricks of 
various* kinds, aud for pottery purposes, abound 
throughout the districts between the western por¬ 
tion of tho Mississippi valley and tho Atlantia 
seaboard. Certain clays found near Milwaukee 
produce, under skilful burning, brick of a very 
uolioato buff colour, Tho refractory clays suited 
for resisting high tomnoraturo aro very abund¬ 
antly developed, especially in tho rookB or Carbon¬ 
iferous age, Their frequent occurrence in thin 
formation Is duo to tho foot that the earth bad 
the lime and other basic materials which cause 
ordinary brick to melt removed by the action of 
tho routs belonging to the species of plants which 
form tbo aoal-TjouA, Rocks affording cements 
abound in almost all parts of tho country j but tho 
product of tho qnames is on tho whole not as 


anil to diffuse information. Based upon the in- 
formation voluntary returned to it by local and 
state authorities, U issues on annual report, special 
reports upon educational questions, and numerous 
minor bulletins and 1 ciiculara of Information. 1 

By tho general government also there is adminis¬ 
tered. at Washington the Smithsonian Institution 
(q.v.)i and still further, the federal government 
liberally supports special sclontillo Inquiry, through - 
the const, geographical, and geological surveys, 
tbe Signal Service (or weather) Bureau, frequent 
naval explorations, and a national observatory, 
besides numerous publications of a scientific or 
historical character, incidentally connected with 
ono or another of tbo several departments. And 
Anally, under the provisions of the 'Ordinance bf 
1787, granting to each state organised thereafter 
section 10 in every township for school purposes \ 
and by an Act of 184-0 setting off 500,000 acres to 
each of certain Bpociffod stales \ and again by an 
Act of 1802 giving to each state 30,000 acres of 
land for every representative in congress, to be 
nsed in establishing schools of agriculture mid the 
mecbanioiU arts, land has been appropriated by 
the national government for purposes or oa«cu.fcion 
In tho states, aggregating nearly 80,000,000 acres. 


tivdy recent. .Except lor soma New England 
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Tlio moat inqmrtant metallic reamirces of tho 
United States are found in its iron ore*. These 
o.vist in great quantities in various parts of ite 
territory. On tlio Atlantic elopo north of New 
York (Jity tlio only important deposits Jio in tho 
valley of the Hudson, find are mainly magnetic 
oxides. In Virginia* and thence southward in 
tlm Appalachian mmiu tain-system to central Ala¬ 
bama, there are very rich beds of liuionite ores 
which lie in the horizons of tho Cambrian. Farther 
to the west the rocks of the Clinton epoch in 
the Upper Silurian age contain Komo layers of 
limonitea and hematites, which are remarkably 
continuous deposits extending with few breaks 
from Lake Ontario to Alabama. lu the northern 
part of the field those deposits rarely exceed a foot 
in depth, hub they thicken to tlio soirihwanl until, 
in the region beyond tho Tennessee ltivor, they often 
have a depth of from 10 to 20 foefc. The iwrtioii of 
tho Appalachian iron-field from the Pc bom ac south¬ 
ward lias tlie advantage that the ore*beds lie near 
to coals which afford excel lent coke* and arc In 
the immediate vicinity of limestones which are 
vroll suited for fluxing purpose lb is cluiraotor- 
istio of frliQBC southern ores of iron that they am 
rarely In the form of magnetic qkuUh, and that 
they aro prevailingly too nhospUatio for the manu¬ 
facture of steel by tho Bessemer process, though 
they are well suited to conversion by means of 
the basic method of rod lotion. In the region about 
the western extremity of Dike Superior, particu¬ 
larly in the states of AYlBoouBin, Mlnuosota, and 
Michigan, there are very extensive doporits of 
high cradolron cues, principally magnetites, which, 

though occupying iv much smaller Hold Uian those 
of the Appalachian district, have been for yenra 
tho scat of the most extensive production of iron 
ore (n the country. These beds appear to ho in 
strata lying between tho true Laurautlan and the 
Cambrian deposits. Owing to the fact that coal is 
looking la tlvia district, atiiimt all the oiosi wra 
shipped away to the regions in tho south and east 
where coke from the Appalachian conl-flchle may 
be had. Most of tlio ores from tho Lako Superior 
district are used for the manufacture of iron which 
Is to be converted into Bessemer steel, while the 
ores from tho Appalachian field serve in the main 
for the qualities or iron used for ordinary castings. 
In the region of tho Cordilleras fclioro are very 
great deposits of iron oro which occasionally, ns 
at Loactvlllo, are osaoclatod with the precious 
metals; but as yat theso Iron-fields have been 
but little explored. 

The nest most important metal in the United 
States is copper* which is widely distributed 
both in the metallic state and in tlmb of cum 
In the older rooks of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains it occurs in mineable quantities at a num¬ 
ber of points fmin central Now Hampshire to 
eastern Tonucwiee. Formerly tho production from 
these mines of tho eastern mountain-system was 
considerable; hut the copper district of Lako 
Superior, which is limited to a small field in 
northern Michigan, line since the decade 1860-70 
been the principal seat of production of this metal 
in North America. It Is an eminent peculiarity 
of the mines in this region that they ail’oiil the 
substance In tho metallic state: sometimes it 
occnr* in the form of vory great shoots of an 
Indistinctly lens-like form, each of which may con- 
tain scores or even hundreds of tons of the metal- 
The deposits ocour in locks which were formed in 
Cambrian or pcrlwpe lu earlier time*, ami they 
Ho in beds of conglonioraio, or in ncouinulntions 
of volcanic oah. At various points in the Cordil- 
leran region, particularly in Montana and Arizona, 
there are deposits of copper ores which have been 
accumulated in wide veins, and whioh contain 


small amounts of gold and silver. Although tlio 
production of the metal from these ores is more 
costly than in tlio case of the mines of Lake 
Suporlor, those holds of tho llooky Mountains arts 
vory productive, and via with those of Michigan 
in then* contributions to the market 
Dad oiijs, mainly in tho form of galena, occur 
in great quantities nud with a wide distribution in 
the United States. The easternmost region which 
has yielded a considerable supply is in Iowa and 
Illinois, where the mines of this metal were in the 
middle part of tho 10tli contmy of much importance, 
though they have boon tendered almost valueless by 
the cheapen* production in tho more western states. 
In Missouri galena occurs in lnme quantities com¬ 
mingled with rino blende, and ft produced in con¬ 
siderable quantities. But tho present source of 
supply is mainly from tlio si Ivor-bearing load ores 
in tlio Hooky Mountains. Many great vein deposits 
in that district consist of lead ores which contain 
aau/Jicicnt amount of silver to inaka them profit¬ 
able for the precious metal alone, so that the lead 
Is produced as a by-product and practically with¬ 
out aosfc. Tim ores of zinc occur in economically 
valuable quantities in tho Appalachian district 
south of Now York, in Missouri, and at various 
points in tlio Cordilleras. 

Wo have now noted the most important of the 
grosser metals which occur in economically valu¬ 
able quantities in tho United States. Tho follow¬ 
ing named, however, deservo mention because of 
their incidental value in tho arts. Oxide of man¬ 
ganese is found in workable quantities at various 
points in tho southern Appalachian dletriot, in 
wc&tcm Arkansas, and at various places In the 
Coni 11 lornii region; Iren pyrites in xnimomus largo 
veim In tho Appalachian aucl Hooky Mountain 
districts, the oro commonly containing a share of 

aid tlio 
of tho 

coatcm Mid western moimUdivsyateiuu, hut m to 
not In conditions to have any commercial value— 
although recent discoveries appeal* to indicate that 
the metal may occur lu quantities HiiJfioiont to 
repay mining hi the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Nickel has neen mined in Pennsylvania ami lu 
Oregon, tho last-named region giving promise of a 
oonsnlomblo production. The country has a full 
share of the world’s gold and silver, and platinum 
occurs, though it is not yet economically valuable. 
In tho Appalachian region ores containing silver in 
quantities to profit tho miner aro unknown. Gold- 
bearing locks are there widely distributed, hut tho 
veins containing the niotal are commonly Icon, and 
the mines opened on thorn lmvc been unrcmiuiom- 
tive except lu tho region south of the Potomac, 
where during tho slave-holding timo a consider¬ 
able amount of gold was produced l>y tho use of 
this cheap labour. Gold and silver occur hi con¬ 
ditions to tempt tlio miner in tho region about tho 
west end of Lake Superior; but, though some of 
tho dopOBite have hcon temporarily productive in 
former years, the efforts to win these metals in 
this district lmvo on tlm whole been unromunom- 
tive. From tho custom face of the Hocky Moun¬ 
tains westward to the 1’aciJlc coast deposits of 
varied character containing silver and gold aro 
extremely abundant. lu fact this portion of the 
Cordilloran region appeal's to bo tho richest in 
precious mofcafi of any equal aim ill tho world. 
Tho silver of this district generally occurs in com¬ 
bination with galena, and has thus boon won so 

« aiul in such quantities as greatly to lower 
co of the motal in tho worklfc markets. 
Tho gold of thin region oocutb partly in ordinary 
lodes of varied diameter, and partly hi deposits of 
gravel, sand, ami clay, which occupy extensive 
(irons in the river* valleys, especially In the slate of 


copper, aud not unfrequenUy some gold: a 
ores of tin at many nointe in tlm older recks 
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each jew, its yn.tio to the total population, and 
tlio aoliool attendance s 

Vwt. I*opnJnUoa. Karohaent per c*nL Atteiuliuce. 

1870.80,658,871 . 0,871,5M 17*8 4,077,347 

1U0.50,155,788 0,607,600 107 0,144,148 

1800.02,040,986 12,007,100 20*9 6*144,088 

Tlio “brief period in tbe year during which tho 
schools fti'o open dotraots greatly from nu other- 
wine efficient system* The average for the on tiro 
country is a little less than 130 days—i.e. be¬ 
tween six and n half and seven months. The 
shortest state average is 03’4 days j tlio longest, 
180 days. The misatisf notary condition of many 
rural saliools may be inferred from the fnofc 
that the average length of tonu in 038 cities 
of the country is a fraction ovor 188 days. The 
gonoral avemco attendance for all the states 
w 87’6 days. Tim means that the real efficiency 
of tho system is diminished by nearly fifty days. 
The lowest average attendance for any stato is 39*2 
days; the highest, 139*4. 

. Finances .—Tho gathering of boIiqoI moneys is, 
in most states, a comparatively simple matter, 
though tlioir origin is quite diverse. All the 
income, howevor, may be grouped under one or 
otlior of throe dosses: (1) that from permanent 
funds; (2) that from state taxes] and. (3) that 
from local taxes. There are in curtain sections 
occasional appropriations made to the common 
schools, to bo oxpendod within the year; as is 
more frequently done for tho stated higher insti¬ 
tutions, In a few localities subscriptions, as in 
the oarlior colonial dava, may even yat bo 
found. Among tho most notable of ondowment 
moneys for common schools, though forming hut a 
small p o ro on t a go of tho aggregate stun, aro the 
gifts aud bequests that have been sot aiuirt in 
certain seotiouB of tho country. Bnoh ovo the Pea¬ 
body (q.v.) and Slater (§1,000,000) funds. In some 
states the public funds have bcou created or in- 
orooBod by logiriutivo appropriation, ns In parts of 
tlio Booth; and again, by tlio investment of tho 
surplus revenue deposit made by the goneral govern¬ 
ment in 1837. In most slates escheated moneys 
and lands and forfeitures go to swoll the permanent 
school funds. For a hundred years tho vast 1 public 
domain' has boon a source of constant revenue 
(this lias been greatly reduced in recent years), 
3 to (5 por eont. upon all sales being turned 
into the troasnrios of tho states interested. This 
in a dozen b tabes was d Ivor tod to education, and 
becamo the means of increasing tho Investments 
for common schools in those states having publio 
lands. At various times* also, the federal govern¬ 
ment luw made grants of land to the abates with¬ 
out specifying tlioir nee, but whioh have frequently 
boon set apart to tlio schools. So that, with tlio 
section 10 set apart in every township, the states 
altogether have received from the federal govern - 
monfc not loss than 75,000,000 acres of land, moat of 
which has beon usod in tho interest of olementnTy 
education. Tlio total permanent funds for aU 
the states, from wlmtovor source, amount to about 
§180,000,000, aud yiald annually ovor §B,000,000 of 
income. Then, in most states, the school revenue is 
increased annually by a general tax upon property, 
to which iu aonio states is added a poll-tax. The 
two yield annually, in tho entire country, more 
than §26,000,000. The third, and much the lamest 
source of rovouiio, is in tho collections from 
taxes assossod by local authorities, upon local 
properties, for the boueftt of the schools of tiro 
locality. Those alono aggregate from §86,000,000 
to §00,000,000 annually. From all tlio sourcos 
the total yearly Income, is about §180,000,000. 
Based upon the avorego attendance in the schools, 
tho revenue raised por capita is §16*60 j the highest 
average for any state Is §40*84, tho lowest §3*10. 


Ex 2 )tndilure .—Of tlio aggregate annual expen¬ 
diture (§130.000,000) about §00,000,000 goes for 
teaching and supervision. This represents tui 
annual expenditure por capita of total popula¬ 
tion of §2*17- The highest por capita U re¬ 
ported from California, §4*85 j tlio lowest from 
Sonth Carolina, 4] cents. The total expenditure 
for the ontiro country, further, Is 5*0 mills to each 
dollar of property valuation, Tho highest rale 
per assessment is in Nebraska, lev mill*; 
the lowest in Georgia, 2*6 mills. The total e*> ti¬ 
me tod value of school property is §350,000,000, 
with an annual addition of more than 20 millions. 

Teachers.— Tlio numb or of touchers in common 
schools increased from 200,515 lu 1870 to 
363,036 in 1800. If wo included tlicso in 
private and higher institutions tlie aggregate 
would not be far from 400,000, tlio tropenov and 
professional schools alone having a teaching force 
of nearly 10,000. Of the common aoliool teachers 
238,333, or 05*5 per cent,, are women. In 1B80- 
00 the proportion of luen diminished nearly 8 
por cent. Throughout the sou the m and central 
states tho ratio of male to foninle tcachein ib 
highest; in the cast, including New Fughuid, 
lowest. In Arkansas more than 73 per cent, of the 
teachers are men; in Massachusetts, 8'9 per cent 
The average salary of toachora for the country at 
large is about §37 00 per month—for males* $42*48; 
for females, §34*27- The highest state average for 
male teachers is in AfasBachusetts, $I08<8§ por 
moiltli; tho highest for females hi Nevada* $07*65. 
The lowest for males is in North Carolina, $24*07; 
tho lowest for fonr ales in Maine, $17 *24. Concern ing 
tlio qualifications of teachers, lb may lm said there 
is no attempt at a uniform standard among tlio 
states, and 111 most btalcs little effort that ia effec¬ 
tive toward supplying tiro twhools with trained 
teachers. Much has been done, howevor, in tho 
past, and tlio present allows even more noticeable 
Improvement in the character of teaohera ftpd the 
teaching: 120 publio normal schools report 22,018 
students, 7Hn every hundred of whom are women; 
42 private normal Bohools contain 4781 students, 50 
por oCiiL women; 68 cities possess local training 
sohools, with nearly 1000 students; and a dozen - 
higher institutions liave departments or chaira of 
pedagogy. All tills, however, means provision for 
tiro training annually of less than ono-tenth as 
many toaohera aa aro needed to supply the com¬ 
mon schools, and tlio groat majority of the 304,000 
elementary teachers are relatively untrained. 
Nevertheless, while most teachers have luul little 
or no systematic instruction iu professional 
subiaots, teachers’ institutes, associations), and 
reading circles aroused in a veryeifeotivoway to 
familiarise them with tlioir work, 

Elementary Counts of weft on .—Notwith¬ 

standing great diversity, tlio common school coqrae 
is essentially the same throughout most states, 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography , United 
States history, English grammar, spelling, and 
physiology nrnka up tho major part of nil element¬ 
ary courses. Few of these aro anywhere omitted, 
though in some schools other subjects are added. 
Most frequent among tlio latter aro vocal music, 
drawing, demon tanr science lessons, and in a tow 
cities manual wort, Tuition in these is free to 
©very child of school age. The greatest diversity 
appears in comparing the courses of urban and rural 
sohools; the shorter terms, crowded claaflos, imper¬ 
fect grad At ion, and the conservative habits of 
country districts greatly abridge the work in their 
schools, In citios tho average length of the 
elementary course te eight years, of thirty-nine, 
weeks each. Seven hundred cities reporting upon 
this point show an averago aggregate of work 
required in the eight years. to be 0433 hours. ■ 
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attempt* made in Massachusetts by the kw 0 / 
1047, and under the Connecticut Code of 1350, no 
affective movement for gonoral education was 
inaugurated in tho United States prior to tlio 
10th century. In a few states permanent educa¬ 
tional funds (hinting at ocntraJisAtian and fitato 
control) wore begun jiiBt after the revolution. 
Bub nob until 1812 (in Now York) was any law 
passed that could be construed os contemplating a 
uniform system for an entire commonwealth. That 
of Massachusetts; ns now in force, dates from 1837. 
Tlio Michigan system is a your older. Connecticut 
organised in‘1898, and lUiodo Island in 1843. But 
for tho country at largo tho period of growth and 
the integration of BVstems, and the centralisation 
of control, includes little more tlrnn tho years alnco 
1870. Closer supervision, the improvement of 
teachers, the revision of sohool courses, tho intro¬ 
duction and multiplication of technical ami trade 
schools, the adoption of tlio Kindergarten, and 
tho marvellous development of free schools in the 
soutltern states belong wholly or chiefly to tills 
period. 

Tho public school system now is practically 
coextensive with the nation. Theoretically, the 
state agrees to furnish schooling for all who 
soolc it (restricted as to age oiilyh schooling 
of any grade to any class, with free tuition 
in Bomo abates oven through the unlvondty. Bub 
other agencies also have the right to conduct 
schools, with or without the sanction of tho state 
authorities. Their management (whether private 
or parochial) i» free from state oversight ; it passe® 
upon the quail A cations of, and employs, its own 
tenohem; it determines its ovm courses and text- 
books j it is required to make no reports j in flliorb it 
is regarded in every respect by tho civil authorities 
He a private enterprise, and treated accordingly. 

Denominational Schools, dc >—Among the earli¬ 
est of educational agencies in every section has 
boon tho ohnroh 1 not unfrequontly tlio first boIiooIb 
among the pioneer* have boon rentable homo mis¬ 
sions. Bu b now ol emontary denominational schools 
me neither numerous nor largely attended. Most 
Protestant Boots potrcmlao tlio public system j live- 
sixths of all tlio 700,000 children attending the 
parochial school* of nil the states are Catholics* 
Of 1324 non-public secondary schools reporting 
to the National Bureau 649 are church eoubrolled» 
and enrol nearly 00,000 pupils. But os an educa¬ 
tional agency the church shows ere a test zeal in 
establishing highor institutions of learning: of 600 
colleges entitled to grant degrees 382 are Avowedly 
denominational. Thera are also (approximately) 
200 superior institutions, independent of both 
I church and state, some of them endowed, varying 
! greatly both os to quantity and quality of work, 
empowered to grant degrees. Of the eight college* 
of the first class for women Bovon are prlvato founds 
tions, and enrol more than 2000 studoiits. Of tho 
I 114 degree-giving Institutions fur women included 
| in the second class 59 aro private organisations, 
and have an attendance of about 0000 students. Of 
the 12 university foundations five are independent 
corpora tions having 0000 students. Sixty-on a of 
the 384 colleges for men alone or ao-educational 
for tho sexes aro private, and enrol 10,000 
students. In addition to theso still, thore are 32 
iiulanondeutflohcols of science with 8000 station to, 
In the aggregate the private institutions for 
anporior instruction number 104, with an annual 
lueniharehin of 35,000 students. 

Pttblio (State-controlhd) Schools,— The schools 
of all grades enrol approximately 14,000,000 pupils. 
Of this number nearly 12,500,000, or 00 por cent., 
belong to publlo Institutions; the remaining 10 per 
cent, to denominational and private sohool r, More¬ 
over of those in the publio schools 00 per cent. 


are in the oloment/uy grade* (six to fourteen years 
of ago); 31'2 por cent, in tho public high schools, 
or preparatory departments; And about one-fourth 
of I per cent, in the state colleges ami universities, 
including students in tho public technological 
schools, Tho first two of the grades mentioned 
coiifltituto tho ‘Cotnmou School System ’ of the 
states, tuition in both of which is free. In most 
states admission to classes beyond high school in¬ 
volves tho payment of a small fee, though most 
of those institutions have siituo endowment, and, 
in addition, most receive periodical appropriations 
from tho legislatures Ihut created them. The total 
appropriations average perhaps not less than a 
million dollars annually \ tho Income from all other 
sources being about twice that amount, Tho en¬ 
dowment for all suali institutions organised since 
1800 began in the Federal Act, 1790, granting out 
of tlio public lands ona full township (Tutor two) to 
ouch state for tho establishment and maintenance 
of a ‘Seminary of Learning.’ Thi* as a nucleus 
has boon variously managed by tho different states, 
and BiunotimoH inorousod through ancdfil appropria¬ 
tions, &o. Although tho schools of bids group com¬ 
prise but oiio-fifteenth of all tlio etipcrior institu- 
tions of tlio country* they enrol aim-sixth of tho 
students. The slate agricultural and nioohauical 
schools have all grown up since 1806, taking their 
rise in the giant by congress In 3802. Upon this 
foundation, enlarged by individual donations of 
lend and funds, by bequests and stoic grants, there 
are twonty-six independent schools having an aggro- 
gate endowment of something over $10,000,000, 
with a property holding of farms, maohinory plants, 
and buildings valued at 97*000,000 more. 

Professional ScAoPb. -Among the prolossioiw 
medicine ranks first in munlicr of schools (288), 
theology seeoml (141), and law last (62). The 
schools of thoology have nearly 7000 studonts, and 
vonrusmit 27 dllloront denominations. In tho 09 
saliools of law are 4000 stud outs, and in inoriioiitQ 
(Including suigmy, doirilstry, pharmAcr, and vet- 
orliiary science) thoro aro as many as in theology 
and law combined, Of the 62 law schools 18 are 
state supported, and of tho medical schools 37. 
Thera should also bo mentioned 93 sohools for 
lHirAQRj ropreftoiiling fourtoon stabos, twenty-two 
cities, Und 1348 studonts. Tho com-sos avorago 
two full years in length, from which are graduated 
annually over 400 nurses. 

Supplementary Institutions, —There are 74 schools 
for (loaf-mutes, with 8150 students; ‘13 sclioolw for 
tho blind, having 3134 students ; 20 schools far the 
feeble-minded, with 4784 pupils; and CO reform 
schools, with 10,700. These schools for tho dofcc- 
tivo cuul way wait! classes are found in almost every 
state, are generally public, and represent an aimra- 

S ato annual expenditure of five and a half million 
ollars. Evening schools are maintidnod more or 
leas regularly and successfully ill 100 cities. Half 
as many cities sustain Kindergartens, public ov 
private. Tho support of those latter is, in most 
caftCH, an experiment only, though lkia ton, Phlla- 
doli)hlA, St Louis, and a few ofcTior oitics include 
thorn in tho common sohool system, ami provido 
for all alike, Here, a* in bo many othor educa¬ 
tional interests, private ontonnlao and church zeal 
have takan tho initiative. Tho presonfc total en¬ 
rol mont perhaps lmoltos 26,000. 

Common School Statistics *—Tho lowest minimum 
ago is 4 yearn, the highest 8, tlu> avorago 0*6 yoai* ; 
the lowest maximum ago 16 yours, tlio highest 21. 
tho avorago 10*7 years; the avomgo school period 
14*2 years, Tho highest ratio of school odiums to 
population Is 22*0 por cent., tho lo wont 11*4 por cent. 
Tho accompanying table presents the population 
ol tlio United. States for the three census yenw 
1870-80-00, together with tho school enrolment for 
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of wire. For ilshories, boo under that head j also 
Salmon i Seal, See. The Imports and exports 
from 1870 to 1891 show a remarkable advance—- i 
the farmer from 8445,777,770 to $844,916,100 (1802, I 
$827,391,284), and the latter from $008,340,790 
to $872,270,283 (1802. 81,010,780,807); Bpocio is 
nob included umlor either head, and requires the 
addition in tho latter year of $30,230,447 to the I 
imports and $108,051,482 to the ox porta, The 1 
chief trade is with Great Britain, which receivas j 
move than half of all the exports, and supplies | 
about a fourth of the imports. The leading exports 
nro cotton, wheat and flour, moat and dairy pro¬ 
ducts, and mineral oils; the principal imports, ! 
sugar, coffee, iron and Bteol manufactures, Jlax, 
liomp, juto, and tlioir nmmifaofciires, chemicals, 
and woollon and cotton goods. Foreign comnierce 
of recent veal’s has been carried on largely in foreign 
bottoms, nut efforts are now being made to increase 
the United States morcaiitire marine. In 1891 there 
were registered lu the republic 17,683 Bailing-vessels 
of 2,688,405 tons, and 0210 steam-vessels of 2,018,264 
tom*; 988,710 tonB was the burthen of till ships 
engaged in tlio foreign trade, hub this was an 
inoiuaso of 60,057 tons on 1800. The navy has 
beau to a great extent reorganised, and in 1891 
comprised, besides old vessels, &c., fourteen ships 
In commission and twenty-throe building; the 
latter inolade five armoured battle-ships (the two 
smallest, of abovo 8300 tons displacement, had been 
launched}, an armoured cminer, and an armoured 
ram, while the former were mostly Rteel cruisers. 
The service lmn, besides 726 oOicors, 7500 onlisted 
men and 750 boys; ami there is also a marine corps 
of 2177 oflicura and mon. The standing army is 
limited to 23,000 mon, and ita strength, exclusive 
of offloors, and tho signal ami hospital eoi-ps and 
general service dorks and messengers, is usually 
vory close upon that number. The militia is 
supposed to comprise all mon in each state, from 
oighteon to forty-Avo, capable of bearing annsi 
tho organiaation is perfect only in a proportion of 
the abatos, hut tlio returns show 8312 oflloers and 
100,289 mon. See Army, and Navy. Indoor 
paupers (for whom alone there are prapor statis¬ 
tics ] numbered 00,203 in 1880, and 73,015—84,791 
of them native-lwrn—in 1800. In 1880 there wore 
86,538 convicts in penitentiaries \ in 1890, 45,233— 
12,842 bom of native (Loth) parents. The immbora 
in juvonile reformatories ruso in the name period 
from 11,408 to 14,840. The federal revenue 
ranged in the years 1880-91 from $923,000,708 to 
$403,525,260, and the expenditure from $242,483,138 
to $905,778,905, caoh year showing a surplus, 
and oftou a heavy one. In the same period the 
public debt was reduced from $2,120,415,370 to 
§1.010,020,109. Tho total of tho stuto and comity 
debts throughout tho Union reached in 1890 
$385,058,729. In 1891 tliovo were 3077 national 
batiks, with a capital of $3,213,100,000. 

Sqo ftrtiolos on Canal, Cotton, Great Britain and Bta- 


Munujactnrea (1804), and tlio Iwlmtvial History of ike 
United Stale*, by Albert S. Holloa (Nurwioh, Conn. 
1881); tho United States Ooubub Reports from 1860 to 
1890; and the Statetiiwtt's year-book, 4a. 

HISTORY. 

England claimed tlio greater part of North 
Amonoa by right of tho ulRCOvery of John Cabot 
in tho summer of 1407. Tho Arab pennanon t settle¬ 
ments, however, were mftda by Tho Span Sards in 
Florida, and by the French on the hanks of the St 
Lawronco. The lator half of the 10th century 
witnessed & great and ft add on expansion of Eng¬ 
land’s sco-powcr, The defeat of the Armada made 


tho eeas vastly safer for the navigator, and ren¬ 
dered improbable another Spanish attack like that 
of Mouendcz (1505) on the Freud i Huguenots iu 
Florida. A Midden plunge into speculative ventures 
brought disastor in its train, and it is to this 
commercial distress of the early years of the 17th 
century that tho planting of tho first permanent 
English colony was duo. Sir Walter Raleigh (q.v.) 
sent out colonics in Elizabeth's time, but the name 
Virginia Jb all that remains to remind cue of his 
vast schemes. In 1003 his rights reverted to the 
crown, and in 1800 the Virginia Company was 
chartered to make good England's claims to the 
American land. Virginia, as defined in this 
chai'tcr, extended from 34° to 49° N. let. Two 
sub-companies were provided—one, with head¬ 
quarters at Pivmouth, to scttlo the northern part j 
the other, with on official residence at London, to 
settle the sou them portion. Id April 1807 the 
London company founded the firet permanent 
English colony at Jameslowu, on the James River, 
near Chesapeake Ray. The English were then 
only 1 naming tho art of coloiileation, and most 
of those who came to Virginia during the first 
half-dozen years of its existence starved to death. 
But others took their place, ami the success of 
the plantations was ere long assured. Thera are 
few more astonishing phenomena than the rapid 
spread of the tobacco habit; before 1816 the 
demand was sufficiently great to cnBnre the per¬ 
manence of Virginia, The early colonists were 
men, but the company encouraged the immigra¬ 
tion of marriageable girls, and soon the Bottlers 
were bound to tho soil by ties of family responsi¬ 
bility, Labour was still scarce, but in 1010 that 
problem was solved, for the timo at least, by the 
introduction of negro slavery; though as a com¬ 
mercial venture tlio company was a complete fail¬ 
ure. In 1010 tho London company inaugurated a 
now era bv granting a modified form of self-govern¬ 
ment to tho colonists. 

Tho next per m an cut settlement was made farther 
north by a band of honest, religious folk, who 
brought their wives and children with theip. Some 
of them had passed a few ycais ip the Netherlands, 
and they all are u Bp ally known as the Pilgrims 
(sec Pilgrim; Fathers). They settled fit 1620 bn 
the shores of a wretched tidal harbour, which was 
called Plymouth (q.v,). Ton years later the colony 
of Mnsaachuaetto fq.v.) won founded by the Eng¬ 
lish Puritans, to provide an asylum for them¬ 
selves ond their friouds \n the event of the 
struggle In England going against them. Tlio 
cournul for New England, ns the successor to the 
Plymouth oud of the Virginia Company was called, 
gave them a grant of laud, which the king con¬ 
firmed, whilst giving them in addition very exten¬ 
sive powers of government. For tcu yearn (1630-4(1) 
a constant stream of immigrants poured Into New 
England. It could hardly bo expected that all 
these Puritans should think alike. Somo of them, 
regarding Massachusetts as too liberal, settled at 
Now Haven; while others, thinking it not liberal 
ouough, founded the colony of Connecticut (q.v.). 


U titer Puritans, wiioni tho AXasBaoliusctts peon to ala 
not like, settled Providence and the island oi Rhode 
Island (q.v.); mid these settlements were united 
and incorporated byolmrter in 1003 (Bee WILLIAMS, 
Roger). Tlio two last-named charters gave, in 
effect. Rolf -government to the people of the two 
colonies. They wore so liberal bliat the Connecti¬ 
cut charter remain ad the fundamental law of Con¬ 
necticut till 1816, while the Rhode Island charter 
was not snporaoded by id state constitution until 
1842. Other settlement* were made by Puritan's 
and othors along the hleirimaa River and tho 
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Among those cities tlio average time given to 
language subjects is 48'G per cent of the whole; 
that to mathematics is 24*8 per ceut.; to science, 
11*3 per cent; and to history and kindred sub' 
jeets but 4*3 pov cent. The remaining U par 
cent, is given to sundry branches, as moral instruc¬ 
tion, music, drawing, physical culture, scattering 
attempts at manual training, &o. 

Manual training can scarcely bo said yet to hare 
found a place in the public common uchooL system. 
Sonic attempt was made as early ns 1870 in Spring- 
held, Massachusetts, to introiinco it, and other 
cities havo since tried it with varying success. At 
present no less then thirty systems, representing a 
dozen states* report 80,000 children nr elementary 
and high school grade togoblior receiving train¬ 
ing through manual industry by specially fitted 
teachers. There are also fifteen private, inde¬ 
pendent manual training schools in nearly as 
many cities, established, with a singlo exception, 
since 1380, and enrolling about 4000 students. 
Those latter vault with the public, high, and other 
secondary schools, admitting pupils (mostly boys) 
at fourteen years of ago to a course averaging fcliTeo 
years, and coin prising both literary ami industrial 
studios. In schools for the deaf and blind, the 
feeble-minded and tlio wayward, ami the homeless 
poor the chief instrument of instruction is manual 
training. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


The figures in thifi action, wherever no date lej 
given, refer to the census year 1800. The limb 
consna of the Union was taken in 1700, when it 
comprised thirteen states; in 1830 there wore 
twenty-three states ami threo ten! tones; in 1800 
thirty-three states and five territories; in 1880 
thirty-eight states and nine territories; in 1800 
forty-four states and live territories, including 
Oklahoma, but not either the District of Columbia 
or Indian Territory, Tlio following table shows 
the population of the rojmbliQ till 1880, ox elusive of 
Alaska and Indian Territory t for 1800, eeo p. 373. 


Venr. Will*. Frtfl Coloured. BIhta. Total. 

1700 8,172*000 £0,527 007,081 *020,214 

1S20 7,868,100 208,004 l,fi3&0l!2 O.OSO # B£2 

1600 20,02S,5B7 488,070 8,050,700 81,448,821 rt 

1680 48,408,070 0,600,708 <( 00,150,766 b 

a Inolurtes 44,021 civilised Indiana and 84,088 Chinese. 
b .« 66,407 « 105,618 u 


In I860,13*3 per ceut of tlio population was foreign- 
born, 41 *5 per cent, of these being from the United 
Kingdom, and two-thirds of these again from Ire¬ 
land* In 1880 them were forty-live* in 1800 
seventy-four, olties with over 40,000 inhabitants; 
in the latter year 20*12 per cent, of the entire 
population lived in 443 towns of above 8000 in¬ 
habitants. There is no state church in the United 
States. In 1800 the Itoman Catholics claimed 
to Imve over0,230,000 of the population; next in 
number come the Methodists, with uctivly 5,000,000; 
the Baptists, with about 4,900,000; Presbyterians, 

1.230,000 * Lutherans, 1,080,000; Congregatian- 
alistfl, 402,000; and the Eplsoopal Church, 480*000. 
Nearly one-seventh of the people are actively 
engaged in agriculture* The public lands yob 
undisposed of in I860 embraced 1,816,504,1*7 
acres, of which Alaska contained 500,520.600 acres 
uuftmvnyed. Tlio following table shows tlio dotails 
of tbe cereal crops for 1880; 


Metro. 

Wheat. 

Onti.. 

Barley. 

Bye...... 

Buckwheat. 

Awes. 

.78,07(1,0*4 

. 035,777 

BwlieU 

2,124,660, 812 
468,800,778 
000,108,707 
78,949,Ofttt 
28,423,864 
12,180, G08 


140,179,106 

8,620^007,611 


Add to this 102,0*0 acres unto rice, producing 
130,845,302 lb., valued at 03,088,464. The acreage 
under cotton was 20,100,010, and the production 
7,434,487 bales; under hojiip, 25,054 acres, yielding 

II, 511 tons, valued at @1,102,002; under Jlax, 
1,318,008, yiolding 10,250,410 bushels of flaxseed, 
and tlio total produce of Rood, fibre, and straw 
being valued at @10,430,228; under hops, 50,212 
acres, yielding 30,171,270 lb., worth @4,059,007; 
under tolmoco, 062,000 acres, producing 488,255.800 

III. , valued at @34,844,440; under migar-cane, 
274,301 acres, yielding 302,745,245 lb. of sugar, of 
a value of @12,800,010, Moreover, the crop of 
ipnnlo sugar was 32,952,027 lb., worth $2,000,002, 
and the cane molasses 25,100,507 gab, of value 
@8,073,081, while 2,258,370 gal. of maple syrup was 
valued at $1,073,830* The numhors of cnttlo, &a. 
in the United States in 1800 wore given os catilo, 
52,801,007; fchcop, 44,380,072; ftwinc, 51,002,780; 
horses, 14,070,017; unties, 2,240,030. The first 
three figures aro, however, only estimate*. Tlio 
total value of farm animals exceeds 2300 million 
dollars; and tlio aim devotee! e.vohisivoly to the 
roaring of cattle la about 1,305,000 f*\. in. Of wool 
270,000,000 ]h. was produced ; of butler, 20,743,042 
lb. (84,187,480); of cheese, 05,370,053 lb. ($8,1591,042). 
Over 400)000 acre* are under vines (half in Cali¬ 
fornia alone), producing 24,000,000 gal. of wine 
and (in California) 27,443,000 lb. of misiiis. For 
the forest*, see Timber. Tlio following table 
indicates the leading features brought out ns to 
manufaoturcs by the federal censuses of 1870-80 1 

1W4 I860. 

No. uf efttnhllsIimimtR. 269,MB 268,862 

HjiikIb employed—.iHtfilCH. 1,016,608 0,010.086 

,f females. 808,770 £81,089 

ClirUlron Ami youth employed... 114,623 181,621 

Cnritol hivpBtcH.@Lllfl,»B,7M $«,760 t 272,«l06 

Total WAjfKi |mId.. 0770.68*1,«W7 ( D69,7M 

VnUe irf iimt»Thte.^,468,427 t l W 63,800.803,540 

Value of pml uot...*4,083,880,442 $0,800,070,1 PI 

It should be borne in mind that the values given 
for 1870 aro for gold at 05*3 por cent, prouilmn. In 
the foregoing table the value of manufactured pro- 
duets ns given is the gross value. The not 
value—i.e. the value of products after deducting 
the valne of the materials consumed—is for J870, 
@1,305,118,500; for 1880, @1,072,755,042. 

About forty great industries, tlio least producing 
over @30,000,000 per annum, represent over 75 por 
ceut. of tha total manufacturing interests nf tlio 
oountiy. The census for 1800 snows an increase 
in tbe textile industries over that of IHK0 amount¬ 
ing to nearly $200,000,000, the total value of tho 
product being $003,043,702; tho pig-iron industry 
reached a total of 0,570,770 as against 8,781,021 
short tons ; tho production of steel in tho form of 
ingots and direct cnatingB aggregated 4,406,020 as 
compared with 1,145,711 short tons in tho year 
1870-80, and oi these tho product of Bessemer 
steel mils had iuercascd In the ilccado from 741,476 
to 2,030,654 tons. The total value of the manu¬ 
factured product h of tho United States iu 1800 
may be Bob down meanwhile an nob far below 
@8,000,000,000. Under minerals, bins metallic pro- 
duots show advance in 1880-00 from @200,301,487 
to @307,334,207. and the wm-motalliu products from 
@307,882,575 to @335,000,100, ai\ as a total, from 
@587,474,000 to @042,343,307, to which 810,000,000 
is added in tho oMcial report ns tho catiniatecl value 
of unspecified mineral products. The principal 
items are pig-iron ($151,200,410), bituminous coal 
(8110,420,801), silver ($70,404,045), lWsylvania 
anthracite coal (@01,445,038), and building atone 
($54,000,000). In 1800 there wore in tho United 
S tat os over 2000 miles of canals; of railway*, 
103,570 miles; of telegraphs, 202,143 miles (700,000 
miles of wire); and of telephones, 240,412 wiles 
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The governors of Now York, sensible of the grave 

error of tlio grant of New Jersey, placed all possible 
obstacles in tlio way of the grantees, and beforo 
long the property came into the hands of a ivyndi- 
onto of Quakers, at tlio head of which was 'William 
Ponn. Tronble continued with New York, and tlio 

a uakors boonine involved in innumerable til sprites 
jonfc land and matters of local government. To 
avoid further coniplications the jurisdiction was 
surrendered to Queen Anno {1702). For a time New 
York and New Jersey had the same governor, 
though separate legislatures. In 1738 a gover¬ 
nor was appointed for Now Jersey, and thus it 
heaanio a separate colony, remaining so until the 
revolution. William Penn does uat seem to have 
been disturbed by the disputes of tlio New Jersey 
Quakers. Ho obtained from tho king. In 1062, a 
large bract of land on tlio west bide of Delaware, 
under the name of Pennsylvania (seo Penn ). Ho also 
obtained from the king and the Duko of York tho 
Swedish'Du teh settlements on the western side of 
Delaware Bay, south of Pennsylvania. There was 
a long and bitter disputa between Ponn and his 
heirs and the Baltlmorcs ns to the boundary be¬ 
tween their possessions. A compromise was in ado 
in tho middle of the 18th century, tlio present 
boundary line being run far some distance by two 
English surveyors, Mason and Dixon (see Mason 
and Dixon’s Like). For a century this lino, 
known by their names, was regarded as tlio 
boundary between the north and the south. An 
tlio matter wee Anally determined in 170ft, Penn¬ 
sylvania and the lower conn tics on Delaware Bay 
had oaob its own legislature, but ono governor. 
At tho revolution, however, the counties set up 
for thomenlvoA us tlio state or Delaware. 

Tho Inst colony to be planted was Georgia 
(1732). It liod its origin in the philanthropic 
instincts of Oglethorpe, and the desire of tho 
English government to push tho southern boundary 
against tlio Spaniards. Tlio philanthropists, how¬ 
ever, were not good governors; one by one their 
schemes failed, and in 1701 they voluntarily 
surrendered the colony to tho crown. 

Toward tho end of the Stuart period a scheme of 
colonial consolidation was act on foot. The Idea 
seems to have boon to form two or three strong 
oolonios, governed directly from England, out of 
tho thirteen free, weak, self-governing colonies. 
Charters were annulled, ana all tho colonies 
north of 41* N. lab. were formed into the 
dominion of New England, with a capital afc 
Boston. Andros was appointed governor, with 
executive, judicial, and legislative powora, the 
people no longer having any political power. Bub 
tho arrangement did not long coutinaoj on the 
nows of the landing of William of Orange at Torhay 
the people of Boston rebelled, captured Andros and 
other officials, and. sent them to England for trial. 
Rohelllous occurred also in New York (Loislcr’s 
rebellion) and in Maryland (Coode's Association). 

Tho now English government adopted a policy of 
compromise. The old forms of government* were 
generally restored, except in Massachusetts j but 
ob an offset to theso concessions tlio trade of tho 
colonies was still further restricted to England. 
Massachusetts, which now included New Plymouth, 
was given ft modified ohartor government, Under 
this new ohartor the governor was to bo Appointed 
by tlio crown, the House of Representative a elected 
by the people on a property qualification, and 
tno council appointed by the two jointly. The 
governor’s salary, and tlio salaries of fcfie ofclier 
officials, wore to bo paid by the Assembly. Thus 
the Assembly really rulod; hut there wore always 
so many disputes of one kind or another that the 
Massachusetts people kecaiua accustomed to apposi¬ 
tion and sohooled in political methods. 


Tlio colonies shared in the good and evil fortunes 
of England in the great struggle with France, 
which began in 1000 and continued until 1703. 
Tho oarlier oonllicta have little interest at tlie 
present time. But in 1740 tho New Englander?, 
with some slight assistance from the English, 
besieged and captured Loulslmrg, on Cape Breton 
Island. At the close of tho war, however, Louis- 
burg was givon up to France. In 1704 trouble 
began anew; the French endeavoured to connect 
their possessions In tho St Lawrence valley with 
their settlements on tho Mississippi by a chain of 
posts and towns on the Ohio River and its affluent*. 
This brought France into contact with Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Virginia. The governor of Virginia at 
that time 'was a Scot named Dinwiddle. Ho sent 
a formal protest against the Franck occupation 
of Fort Duquesne, at tho confluence of the Monon- 
gnhela and Alleghany rivers. The French paying 
no regard to this protest, Dimviddie attempted to 
drive thorn out by force \ bub the campaign ended 
in disaster, Washington, the Virginia commander, 
and his little army being obliged to surrender at 
Fort Necessity. Tlio war ljogun in this way soon 
spread ovor the whole frontier, and before long 
noarly all the nations of western Europe became 
involved in the struggle. Tn 1765 General Brad- 
dook was defeated near Fort Dnquesne by the 
French and their Indian allies. Later, though, 
the fort was captured. But tlio principal Interest 
in this war was in the north, where tlio English 
attempted to invade Canada by the line of Hudson 
Rivor, Lako Champlain, and Lake Ontario, and 
towards the north <-east by way of tho lower St 
Lawrence. In 1758, alter serious resistance, 
Loulsburg was again taken from tho French, 
this time by an English unity commanded by 
Amherst And Wolfe. Tlio next year Wolfe, 
with a strong fleet and army, sailed up the St 
Lawronco, and after a long investment placed bio 
army on the Plains of Abraham, on the northern 
side of Quebec, just outside the walls, and there 
defeated tho French under Moutcalm. lloth Wolfe 
and Montcalm were mortally wonnded during the 
action. After many defeats the English penetrated 
by the lino at Hudson River, and In 1700 captured 
Montreal, and thus secured tho safety of Quebec. 
In 1703, by tho peace of Paris, Franca gave up 
Canada ami all her claims to lands cash of Missis¬ 
sippi and north of Florida to England, with the 
exception of some small islands m the Gulf of 
St Lawrence and the island of Now Orleans at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. At'the same time 
she ceded to Spain, as the price of her unavailing 
assistance In tho war, all her claims to lands west 
of the Mississippi and to New Orleans and the 
island on which It stands. Spain ceded to England 
all her claims to lands east of the Mississippi, with 
tho oxception of New Orleans: and England, on 
her side, restored what she had conquered in 
the West Indies to France and Spain, and re¬ 
linquished whatever claims she might have had to 
lands west of Uia Mississippi. By a proclama¬ 
tion ironed in the same year the king still further 
restricted tlio limits of those colonies to tho AUe- 
glmiUBs. Tho Indians, formerly subject to France, 
proved hard to manage; a rebellion,let! by Pontiac 
(q.v.), in 1703, convinced the English govern¬ 
ment of tlio necessity of keeping Cm foot In the 
colonies a force of regular troops. It seemed right 
that tho colonists should bear a part of the burden 
their support entailed j and by aot of parliament, 
therefore, a stamp-tax was Jam on nil tho American 
colonies (1705). The tax was equitable enough, 
and It woe fair that the colonists should bear a 
part of the burden of their protection, It did not 
seem right, however, that they should be taxed by 
an assembly 3000 miles away, in who bo election 
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seaboard north of Mamclutfletts* The former 
wore known ns Now Hampshire. Tlio latter 
were within the province of Maine, and the 
ijhts of the original grantees woro purchased by 
laMaolineetts in 1077. Maine remained under 


, orown purchased the rights of all Imt one of the 
gran toes, and assumed the government of the 
whole, the province being divided j 1720) tiito two 



Appropriation of North America by Europeans in 17th century. 


the government of Massachusetts until 1820. 
1043 four of theso colon lei ’ f 4 * 


In 


_ _ __ is, Massachusetts, Now 

Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, joined 
together for mutual convenience and defence, 
under the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. 

Cn 1024 the Virginia charter, by one of those 
arbitrary acts common during the Stuart period* 
was annulled, and the colony thus bccamo a royal 
province. Little change ace ms to have beon rondo 
in the government of the province, but one king 
after another granted away laud which hail been 
included withm Its charter limits. 'Hie first of 
these grants in point of time was in role by Charles 
I. to nhs former noorotary, George Calvort, Brat 
Loiil Baltimore, who was a Homan Catholic. Be* 
fora tliu natcat wfta actually leaned Gptirce Calvert 
died, ana it was issued to his son Cecil, Lord Balti¬ 
more (see Maryland). Calvert’s design aaeme to 
have been to found a landed estate for bU family 
and an asylum for his fellow Roman Catholics, In 
both theso designs he was successful, and the 
Baltimore family, derived revenue from the lire* 
vtaco until the time of the American revolution. 
A toleration not for Maryland, the first In the 
history of the English race, wns iiabbocI in 1060 
by an assembly composed of both Protestants and 
Catholics. 

During the great Civil Wav ami Commonwealth 

i In J ' 4 J ' " '* ' 


periods 1mm 
almost ceasorl 


into the Puritan colonies 
. Indeed, at times the movement 
aeeius to have hecn the other way. Beyond requir¬ 
ing an acknowledgment of allegiance And oberiietieo 
to the navigation ordinances, the Puritan rulers of 
England left tho colonics to themselves, and for 
some half-dozen years alt the colonies enjoyed 
self-government. 

with the restoration of tho Stuarts there came 
a revival of the colonizing spirit. In 1003 Charles 
II, granted to Clarendon and other courtiers a \ T usfc 
femefc lying south of the settled portions of Virginia, 
nnder the name of Carolina. Tho grantees at¬ 
tempted to introduce a fantastic form of feudalism 
[eco North Carolina), but the colonists would 
have none of it, Early in the i8fch century tho 


ovornmontfl. North Carolina ami &Oubh Carolina, 
loforo long South Carolina became very prosperous, 

_. hoV vice supplanting thnt 

of Egypt in many markets 
of 2$im>pO, 

The government of tho 
Restoration adopted tho 
colonial policy or its pre¬ 
decessors, ami restricted 
colonial trade oh much as 
possible to England and to 
subjects of tho English 
crown: thus, certain goods 
could be exported only to 
England hi English or 
colonial ships. Tho conn try 
honoring on the Hudson 
and Delaware river* IjaiI 
boon settled by the Dutch 
and Swodos, and was now 
iu tho hands of tho Dutch, 
It waa iin possible to en¬ 
force llicfle navigation laws 
under tho circanmtauo.es, 
and tho conquest of tho 
Dutch colonies wan re¬ 
solved on and accomplished 
in 1004-^though for a few 
yearn they again came 
undor Dutch control. Thoy 
wove finally muromloYod to England in 1074. Even 
Insfbro tho conquest Charles II. granted theso 
Dutch colonies to his broth or James, Puke of York 



also among the grantees of Carolina. In lionoar of 
James, tho Dutch settlements, when conquered, 



were called Now York s while in cnimnomomtlcm of 
the fact that Cnvtoiot had hold tho island of Jersey 
for tho Shtartfl during tho Civil War tho portion 
rivon to Mm and Berkeley (1004) was called Now 
Jersey. In 1074 those grants woro renewed. Now 
York waft thiiB a conquered provinao, and the 

^ there had none of tho privileges enjoyed 
[i people of tho colonies which had lieen 
originally colonised by English in on. 
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Tho whole future of tho country rested on the 
deotaion of this question. If tlio management 
of this unloiulid domain was undertaken by the 
United States as a whole, nationality and union 
wove inevitable, The states having claims to 
these lands gave them to tho United States. In 
1787 congress passed an ordinance for tho govern¬ 
ment or the territory of tho United States 
north-west of tho Ohio. By this U was pro¬ 
vided that tho Bottlers nf this territory should 
possess all the rights of tlia people of tho older 
states, and should have and exercise self-govern¬ 
ment as soon and to as groat an extont as conveni¬ 
ence permitted. As soon ob any portion of this 
territory should have a population of sixty thousand 
it might be admitted to the Union on tho same 
tonus as tho older thirteen states. Theso now 
b tat os wore to bo admitted as of light bo a position 
oi equality with tho older states. Tims, for the 
first time in tho world’s history, a nation resolved 
to treat its colonists on equitable terms, giving to 
thorn the rights it had ol aimed fur itself. As terri¬ 
tory after territory was acquired by tho United 
States the fiamo principles of right were applied, 
aud now the United Stales comprises forty-four 
equal co-ordinate states, living peaceably together 
an one nation. 

The Articles of Confederation wore inadequate 
to theso new problems. A convention of loading 
in on was held at Philadelphia in 1787, which drew 
up n oonstifcuLion. After mueli opposition it was 
ratified, and wont into foroo in 1780, and is still 
the orgnnio law of tho United States. Tho con¬ 
stitution has lived long and worked well hcoauso 
it is based on tho experience of the thirteen colonies 
in. Bolf-government, and in elastic onougli to he 
able to adapt itself to changed conditions to 
almost any extent. It 1 b elastic because the ex- 
prcsMoun used to dofino tho powers granted by the 
ncojria to tho central government are so vagno that 
their meaning really depends on tho decision of the 
Sup route Court \ aud experience li oh shown that that 
court will ultimately Interpret the constitution as 
the people wish. In addition, the constitution con¬ 
tains a provision for its own amendment > hut tho 
process is very cumbersome, and, ob a matter of 
loot, out of over seventeen hundred amendments 
formally proposed only fiftoan have boon orlop ted, 

A oonlost bobwoon the largo states which wished 
apportionment based on population and the small 
states which wished tho states to have an equal rote 
ended in a compromise, by which each state has 
an equal vote in tho Senate, whilo representation 
In tho House of Representatives is based on popula¬ 
tion. The Houso is newly chosen every second 
yonr, while only ono-third of tho Sonata 1 b ohauged 
cadi second year. It thus may take six yearn to 
change tho majority in the latter hotly. The 
Honutors arc ahosen by tho state legislatures, the 
representatives in districts by the direct vofco of 
those who have the right to vote lor llio members 
of tho lower house of the state legislature. The 
HfuiKQ has control of money bills, while the Senato 
aots in many ways as an advisory oounoil to the 
president. These arrangements have resulted in 
tho preservation of state lines and local self-govern¬ 
ment, and also in the representation of wealth and 
position on tho one hand, and of the mass of the 
people on the other. Furthermore, tho House 
yields readily to the popular will, whlln tho Senate 
remains Ann fov a sufficient length of time to allow 
the people to think tho matter over. If tho peoplo 
wish anything for four or six years, the majority 
of tho Senate will ohango to conform to tho will of 
the majority of tho people. Tho president is elected 
for an intermediate period of four yours. In this 
way it often happens that tho president and one 
House will bo on one side of a question, the other 
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Houso being on the other. So far all these things 
have made for stability. 

Tho provision of tho constitution which lias 
attracted most attention 1 b that providing for a 
supremo court, composed of judges who IwTd office 
daring good behaviour, and whoso salaries cannot 
be diinini&hod while in office. The jurisdiction of 
thin court is almost all appellate. It has almost 
no deallmp with the other branches of tho govern¬ 
ment. If a case involving the constitutionality of 
a law comes before ifc f it decides the matter, and if 
the oat is declared to be unconstitutional tho federal 
courts will not enforce it. Tho Supreme Court can 
also by writ bring before it any decision of a stato 
court denying the validity of a fed oral law. 

George Washington was unanimously elected 
first president, with John Adams as vice-president. 
Tho. American Revolution is ordinarily regarded as 
ending in 1783. But a far grenter revolution than 
tho overturning of tho power of England and the 
suits ti tilth in of a federative form of government iiom> 
took place. Amoricau society In 1780 was essenti¬ 
ally aristocratic, and bo were politics. In ovary 
state there was a property qualification, and, as the 
right to vote for national officers depended on tho 
right to vote for stato officers, it followed that only 
thoso possessing property could vote for national 
officers. And so with everything else, American 
society and institutions worn still essentially Eng¬ 
lish. But the opening up nf now countries beyond 
the Alloghnnics, the feeling of independence to 
which tho cut Ling loose from England gave rise, 
and, above all, tlm confidence in the future which 
tho now government inspired, all combined to turn 
tho thoughts of the people toward greater rights 
for the individual. 

This great mo von ion t was led by Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, tho Secretary of State, who as far back os 1774 
bad asHcrtod that governments are found ml on truth 
nnd justice, and on tho rights of men, Jeff or boh 
now proposed to give practical effect to these views 
of the early revolutionary period, aud to found, fn 
facti a government by the people, of tho peoplo, 
aud for the people, based on truth, justice, nnd 
confidence. At the other extreme was Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of thoTreiusmy, who distrusted 
men in tho muss, looked on them as reasoning not 
reasonable beings, and wished-to found a strong 
national govern men t to which all of what seemed 
to him the stronger elements in society should turn. 
For the time lining Hamilton am! tho Federalists 
war® In tlio ascendant. Jefferson ami the Antt- 
Federaltato hoing discredited by thoir opposition to 
the constitution. There was noting incompatible 
botween nationalism and democracy. Indeed a 
strong government based on demoomey was and 
Is the only possible government In the United 
States. But Hamilton was not broad enough to 
seo this, and Jefferson was perforce obliged to use 1 
the opposition or particulanst party as his ally. . 

In order to attach tho moneyed classes to the 1 
national govern moot Hamilton and the Federalists 
Introduced scheme after scheme for the advantage 
of capital. A protective tariff bound the manu¬ 
facturers to the central government, while a United 
States bank bound monoyeri interests to it: the 
funding of tho debt and the Assumption of the 
state debts created a larfyo national debt, en¬ 
riched the speculative classes, and bound the 
holders of the debt to the con tral government. For 
tho vest, Hamilton and tho Federalists organised 
the working departments of tho government essen¬ 
tially as they exist to-day. 

Probably no other man could have given the new 
government so good a start as Wasiihicton. Hte 
very presenoe at its head gave to it a dignity and 
stability which only years of successful administra¬ 
tion could otherwise have aeauroct Washington 
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they lifttl had no voioo, ami whose members wore 
not in any way responsible to thorn, At about tho 
same time parliament also amended the Trade 
Laws in tlio dirootion of oillolency and simplicity, 
making than castor of enforcement. The points 
in dispute am illustrated by the arguments of 
James Otis of Massachusetts against Writs of 
Assistance (warrants authorising tlio holders to 
search for smuggled goods), and of Patrick Henry 
of Virginia on the legality of tho king’s veto 
of an aot of the Virginia Assembly. Neither 
had any law whatever on his side; they lmsod 
their arguments on the broad rights of the colonists 
as men and subjects of the English crown. Resolu¬ 
tions embodying the same Idens wore passed by the 
Virginia Assembly dnring the Stamp Act troubles 
and at Henry's suggestion. So general was tbo 
opposition to tho not that when tho day arrived on 
which it was to go into operation not a stump 
could lie anywhere purchased. The judges even 
were obliged to proceed withont stamps, nml tho 
custom* o(Hears to give clearances which worn 
unlawful on their very focos. There was a change 
of government in England at this time, owing to 
the king’s dislike of George Granville, and the 
Rockingham Whigs came into ollhso. Partly to 
discredit their predecessors, partly to conciliate Pitt 
(the elder), and partly because tnoy could nob help 
it, the Stamp Act was repealed* Pitt had a whim¬ 
sical notion that parliament, though unable to levy 
direct taxes on tlio colonies, possessed nevertheless 
complete legislative power, and a declaratory act 
to tliftt oft eat was passed. , The colonists soon saw 
the futility of this distinction, and opposed tlio 
Towirthonu duties on glass, ton, and paints 
imported into the colonies, finally, when an 
attempt was made to force the tea upon them, 
they threw it overboard or stored it in damp 
cellars. Parliament then suspended tlio charter of 
MassuchuBOtts, and closed the port of Boston (q.v.). 

Tlio other colonies took up the cauho of Boston 
mid ftXfissaolnisGtts. The contest was really for self- 
government for America j the Am Orleans maintain¬ 
ing tli at tlioy wmo the equals of Engl is In non liv¬ 
ing in England—nob their subjects. Furthermore, 
tlmy «aid they wore not anu ooulrl not) bq ado- 
quatoly represented in parliament, and hence could 
not be lieu ml by its votes; the colonial assemblies 
represented them. These and other reasons for 
taking up arms were embodied In a Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1770, which wiw in reality 
the platform of the Radical party. Tho English 
view, on the other band, was that parliament was 
the supremo legislative ltody of the whole empire, 
while the colonial assemblies woro merely sub¬ 
ordinate legislatures. 

Tho contest began with the skirmishes at Lex¬ 
ington and Concord on April lfl, 1775, followed by 
the batfclo of Bunker Hill on I7th June of tho 
name year. Freni that time until March 1775 tho 
Engllali army was blockaded in Boston by tbo 
Now England farmore, before long hooded by 
Washing toil (a. v,). Final ly, h owevor, the Engl ish 
wore obliged to evacuate Boston, and tho war 
drifted away from Now England. The British 
plan was to conquer and occupy important towns 
liko Now York ami Philadelphia. Washington's 
hloa, on the contrary, was to preserve his army. 
This ho t accomplished in a manner ta arouse fclio 
admiration of the world, Tlio capture of a Ilessian 
detachment at Trenton, New Jersey, in Deccnriwr 
1770, saved tho revolution from ignominious failure, 
and was,tlio Uivnine-point of tbo war, Tho next 
year IIowo captured Fliilmlolpliia, retaining control 
of Now York City and the lower Hudson, Wash¬ 
ington was obliged to retire inland to a strong 
position among the hills named Valley Forgo. In 
1770 General Burgoyno attempted to seize tlie lino 


of tho Hudson River, i unrobing southward from 
Canada- From a military point of view this plan 1 
was an admirable ono, but it loft out of aocount 
the unanimous resistance of the Inhabitants of 
Now England ami tho pcoplo of northern New 
York. Biirgoyne’fi mlvanco wo* dolayod in Dvoiy 
iQBfiihlo way, ami by tho time he readied Saratoga 
lis light trofti* hau boon destroyed at Oribkany in 
western Now York aud at Bennington In Vermont. 
Surrounded by the farniors of Now England and 
Now York, unable to go forward or to go back¬ 
ward, Jio surrendered, October ID, 1777. 

The French, now convinced that tho colonies 
could hol<l their own, outored into au alliance 
with them in 1778. In 1780 Clinton with a strong 
army milled south want from Now York, landed on 
tho South Carolina coast near Beaufort, beuioged 
Charleston on the land side, captured it, ami ovor- 
nin the seaboard. Ho then returned north, leaving 
Cornwallis bo continue tho subjugation of tho south. 
An army sent by Washington to oppose him was 
defeated at the battle near Cnnulcu in tho same 
year, tho cornmamlor of tho Americans being the 
same Horatio Galon who luwl couuiuvuded tho 
Americans during tho Saratoga oampulgn. In 
the autumn of tlio sumo year, however, Geneva! 
Natbannol Groono took command of tho Ainorlcau 
rosistanoo to Cornwallis. In Octolww 1780 the 
English irregular troops were routed at King’s 
Mountain by tlio fibntioremon of Kentucky and 
TonneHBCG. In January 1781 Grecno’s lioutenant, 
Daniel Morgan, destroyed or captured Cornwallis 1 
light troops. under TnrJflton, at tho Cowpeiis, and 
escaped with Ids prisonms. Cornwallis than pur* 
sued Greene across North Carol In* to tho Virginia 
lino, but on March 1 ft Greono and Cornwallis fought 
a bloody battle at Guilford Conrt-houso, In which 
Gr^eno was defeated. Cornwallis, however, leaving 
Ills side and wounded to the cure of tho Amovlcans, 
repaired to Wi lining ton on tho seaboard, while 
Greene, after folio wing him for some dmtoiico, 
nmrohed to South Carolina, and in two campaigns 
cleared tho interior of that stato and of Georgia of 
English trooiw. UiifluccuBBful as ho wan at Guilford 
Court-house, nevertheless Greono won thu southern 
campaign. Cornwallis from Wilmington nmrohed 
northward into Virginia, and fortified a strong 
position on the York River at York town. 

Clinton, called liack from his southern conquest 
by tho arrival of a Frenoh (loot aiul army at New¬ 
port, accomplished little excopt to hold that army 
at Newport. In 1781, however* a Htrniig French 
fleet nndor Comte do Grasse wnno north, bringing 
with him another strong French force, Washing¬ 
ton and Rochnnihonu, the French commander, had 
agreed to co-opcrote with Do Grosso, and a few 
days after Do Grosso’s arrival ot tho Chesapeake 
tho allied army reached tbo bead of that lmy, and 
before long closely besieged ComwalllB lit rork- 
town, Do Om&so with his boot preventing roluforeo- 
ineuts reaching Cornwallis from Now York. lie 
surrendered on Ocioher ID, 1781. In England the 
Whigs again canio into power, and in Septem¬ 
ber 1782 the preliminaries of peaco wore con* 
olncled at Paris, itlthough the dolinitlvo treaty 
was not signed until a your later, 

Tho colonists wore then living under a coufifcUu- 
tion known as tbo Articles of Confederation. The 
government of this confederation could exert no 
pressure on individuals j it dealt only with tho 
states, and was at their mercy. Tills mark* tlio 
farthest limit of the parbiculaim movement. Tho 
old western boundary of tho colonics bod boon tho 
Alloghunlus; but tho United Htalos by tbo treaty 
of W88 acquired nil the land to tbo Mississippi. 
Did tills land belong to tlio nation as a whole, 
or to tlio states to whom tbo king might at ono 
tinia have grouted it when they wore colonics? 
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sense, but the first complete enunciation of it was 
by Monroo, and it ift honoo known as the 1 Monroe 
Doctrine ’ (see MoxnOE ). 

With the end of Monroe’s administration ciuue 
an end to the good feollng. The Deniocmtic party 
hecauio split into factions t each following a leader, 
John Quincy Adams, Jaokaon, Clay, or Crawford, 
No one received a majority of the olcctoml voto, 
though Jackson received more than any one olso. 
Nevertheless the friends of Adams and Clay in 
congress united mid oleoted Adams, who now 
appointed Clay Secretary of State; ana charges of 
corrupt bargains between 1 the Puritan and the 
Blackleg 1 wore freely ntado. There is no ovidonco 
of corruption, <uul the House of Representatives 
had a perfect right to elect Adams; neverthe¬ 
less lie began his term of nfilco under many dis¬ 
advantages, This was tho period of the so-called 
American system of a high protective tariff, com¬ 
bined with internal ini provom outs, anoh os the 
Chesapeake ami Ohio Canal, begun at this tiino. 
Adams, who was cold and conscientious, refused 
to use the federal patronage to build up a party 
devoted to his interests. On the other hand, 
General Jaokson was the idol of a majority of the 
people. He promised to give a good office to any 
one who should work for Jus interests; and In 1828 
ho was elected president by a vast majority, With 
the exception of the introduction of the Spoils 
system' there in much to bo admired in Jackson, 
Ho stood for tho nation against tlio state, os In tho 
coho of Nullification (q.v.); for tho people against 
tho moneyed classes, oh in the case of tho United 
States Jiuuk; for tho country ns against foreign 
aggression, as In the coho of France, During 
Jackson's time the steam-Incometivo was intro¬ 
duced into America, one thousand mites of rail¬ 
road wove built in live years, and American life 
began to show its tremendous expanding powers, 

After Jackson there aamo a succession of presi¬ 
dents whoso names aro scarcely worth remem¬ 
brance. Tlio Interest now turns slowly but surely 
toward tho struggle between the North and the 
South, which led ultimately to war, and to tho 
destruction of the ‘ Old South.' The solo oause of 
this divergence was negro slavery, ov hotter perhaps 
the belief that the cultivation of cotton required 
unfroo black labour. Slavery hod existed In all 
the original thirteen states from the early times. 
In tho North it was not profitable, excel it in one or 
two plaooH, and was dying out in 1780. In tho 
South, by which is meant the country south of 
Mason and Dixonb line, slavery hail nob been 
of ven r much account, ax cep t in South Carolina 
and Georgia, where the malarial rioo swamps 
seamed to require negro labour. Tho Virginia 
leaders were against slavery, and expected to see 
it disappear in the South us it was disappearing 
in tho North. It was unfortunate that the consti¬ 
tutional convention of 1787 did not hold out on 
these points, and provide for tho extinction of elaveiy 
whonovor tho majority of the people of tho whole 
country desired. But what scows plain now was 
not nmln then; slavery was favoured in the 
constitution, and tho slave-owner given more 
than his proportion of the representation in tlio 
House of Representatives. In 1784 Eli Whitney 
discovered a way by which the cotton (Hire ami 
sood couhl bo soparatod by machinery. This 
alone mado the cultivation of ootton on a 
largo softlo profitable, and, combined with groat 
inventions in tho art of spinning ancl weaving in 
England, enormously stimulated its production, 
Anil negro slavery was fastened on tho countiy. 
A b time went on tho North became a great manu¬ 
facturing ns well as an' Agricultural country; 
cities multiplied, population became denser, and 
tlio whole mode of life of pre-revolutionai'y days 


underwent a complete and radical change. In tho 
South the old life was in many ways intensified. 
Tho two sections thus grow apart. 

At first the South, and South Carolina most of 
all, was very nationalistic. But as time went on 
and a protective tariff was framed, to stimulate 
manufactures, the South turned completely round. 

It had no manufactures, and would receive no 
bonofit from this tariff, and many tilings would be 
increased in price. It was therefore proposed, 
somowbat in lino witli tho views of the early 
Republicans and of the New Englanders during 
tho war of 1812 (see ILmitfobd Coxvektioh), 
to doolaro the disliked law null and void so far as 
South Carolina was concerned—that is, to nullify 
it. Jackson, who was then president, met this 
issue squarely, ami an net authorising him to use 
force was nassed. The nullification was suspended, 
and the whole matter was compromised. 

The ordinance of 1787 prohibited slavery in the 
new territory north of tlio Ohio, and as states 
enmo into existence there this prohibition was 
carried out, slavery being the custom in tlio terri¬ 
tories and states south of that river, When Louis¬ 
iana was bought a now element at once came in, 
Slavery existed in tho regions around New Orleans 
and St Louis. Louisiana and the country around 
Now Orleans won admitted as a slave state hi 1812, 
But when Missouri nr the country dependent on 
St Louis applied for admission, the case was some¬ 
what different. Finally a compromise was made 
to tho effect that Missouri should be a slave state, 
but tho l-eumimlor of the Louisiana purchase north 
of Its southern boundary (80* 80') should bo forever 
free. This was the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
and for twenty years it postponed the inevitable 
con (Hat. 

The United States had acquired by tlio Louisiana 
purchase some vacuo claim to that tenitoiy lying 
betwoen tho Sabi no, ltlo Grande, and Arkansas 
rIvors. This terrftmy, or at all events a portion 
of it, was known n» Texas, and was sparely settled, 
mainly hy adventurers from tho southern statesj 
lmt slavery was not allowed there hy tho conalitu- 1 
tion of Mcxic o. In 1890 Tox-ns revolted from Mexico, 
oiul established A republic. Tho South coat bulging 
oyes on Texas^tho Texans to a great oxtent were 
tlieir own folk, ami their country would add to tho 
territory suited to alavciy. In 1845 Texas was 
annexed or re-aunexed to the United States, and 
admitted as a state. A dispute witli Moxico at 
once arose as to Us western iKmudary. General 
Zachary Taylor wiw ordered to seizo the territory 
in dispute, and war with Mexico followed. In 
May 1B40 he crossed tho Bio Grande, anil won the 
hatllo of Buena Vista. prSmont and others seized 
and held during the war the country on the Pacific 
slope now known as the state of California, to whioh 
the United States had no claim whatever. In 
March 1847 General Scott landed on the Mexican 1 
coast Bear Vera Cruz, captured that fortified sea- 
imrt, arid placed liis army on the high lands toward 
the interior. In the autumn lie inarched towards 
the city of MqxIoo, defeating the Mexicans under 
Santa-Anna in tattle after battlo, the most im¬ 
portant being Cheruhuflca and Cliapnltanaa, and 
capturing the city of Moxico. By the treaty of 
Guiutalupo Hidalgo (1848) this war was ended, 
Moxico coding to the United States all that the 
latter had claimed or bad seized, comprising the 
southern ami western portion of the state of Texas, 
Now Mexico, the lower part of Arizona, and Cali¬ 
fornio, The United States agreed to jjay Moxico 
over fifteen million dollars, and to'pay in addition 
about threo million rtoHare due from Mexico to 
citizens of the United States. In 1863 this acqni* 
si tion was rounded out by tlio ‘ Gadsden Puroltfusa' 
of A small strip on the south-western line,, The 
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saw clearly tlrnt his most useful work would be to 
give the country a strong) quiet jgovonmioijt, thus 
gaining time tor the constitution to acquire a 
place m the hearts anti traditions of the people, 
Therefore he endeavoured to keep ttio country out 
of ull foreign complications, while at the same time 
lie Acouretf the navigation of the Mississippi from 
Spain, ami commercial privileges from England. 
The French It evolution, howover, forced Inin, os 
well os olhor rulers, to take sides, 

Like Charles James Fox and other liberal-minded 
Englishmen, JoiTerson sympathised warmly with 
the Ideas uml alms of the early leaders of the 
French Revolution, and nnderatiinatal tho fickle- 
now and inslaiiiliby of tho French people. When 
the Revolution assumed its propagandist character, 
and war with England followed, tho revolutionists 
expected to gain sympathy anil assistance from the 
American*!, whom they persisted in regarding oh 
owing France a debt of gratitude for aid in tho 
American Revolution—-the fact being that France 
lmd then used America oa a oatViinw, ami had 
deserted her at tho Lima of nogotiatinus foi pence. 
Tho sympathies of tho people were with France, 
but it was a question which divided parties ns to 
how fur this reeling should guide tho country*a 
policy. Washington decided that the only safe 
policy for tho now nation was one of strict neutral¬ 
ity, and time has jus tilled his conclusion. But 
Jefferson id thud in disgust from tho government, 
and tho Federalist* soon obtained full control. At 
the end of his second term Washington declined 
re-election, and John Adams was chosen president. 
He inherited nob only Washington's policy but his 
official advisors, who looked to Hamilton, though 
ho was no longor in tho cabinet, as the head of the 
party. Washing tern's firm hand withdrawn, tho 
country rapidly drifted toward war with Franco, 
whose government Insulted tho Amort cans by de¬ 
manding money as tho price of peace, A provisional 
army was set on foob with Washington at its head. 
Bub an opening presenting itself, Adams renewed 
negotiations for peace, ami Napoleon, now at the 
Jieiul of the French government, concluded them. 
This was porlinns the inosL high-minded and pat* 
riotio act of John Adams’ whole career j hut it 
lost him the support of his party. 

Among tho acts of the Federalist majority at this 
period wore tha Alien and Sedition Laws, giving tho 
go vent meat for a limited period power lo deal 
with foreigners resident in the country, and with 
those who imblloly opposed tho acts of the govern, 
nient. It happened that most of tho Republican 
(rp v.) or Jeffersonian journal in Is avoid foreigners. 
and tho Republicans, declaring these note aimed 
against themsolvos and their friends, caused tho 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia to paw 
resolutions setting fortti tho par tioul aria t theories 
as opposed to the nationalist theory of tho Fedoral- 
isK But thoro the matter rested. 

In tho election of 1800 the nominees of the 
Republican party obtained the majority of tho 
electoral vote. Each elector then voted for 
two persons without Mwcifyiug which was liiti 
choice for president, ami Jefferson and Burr had 
an actual number of votes, No man over doubted 
that Jefferson was the person in tended to he 

S usident. It became the duty of tho Howie of 
eprosontafcivos, in which tho Federalists liad 
a majority, to designate which should he unnh 
dout. In their desperation aiul hatred of Joffor- 
son they determined to elect Burr. In this they 
failed; hut by thus attempting to thwart the 
will of tho people the Federalist jHirfcy lost tho 
confidence of the iwopic ami sank into comparative 
in sign! licence, The contest alao resulted in an 
amendment of tho constitution, empowering tho 
electors to vote for one iwiti as president and 


anothor man os vico-president. Jefferson once in 
power immediately did away with tho ceremonial 
of olliaial intercourse svliioli had meant ro much to 
Washing ton ami Adams. The one groat accom¬ 
plishment of bin two administrations was the pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana, or tho western part of tho basin 
of the Mississippi, from Franco (1803) for about 
15 million dollars. Thin purchase was plainly not 
authorised by tho constitution; and, indeed, for a 
time Jefferson thought an aniendimmt would bo 
necessary. In 1812 tho son them end of thin great 
acquisition was admitted to tho Union as tho state 
of Louisiana, 

With tho renewal of the war bot-woen England 
ami Franco in 1803 came a renewal of tho 1-ionhlos 
of the United Rtatcs, now tho only noulral nation 
possessing ships. In the course of time England 
declared tho ports of western Europe blockaded, 
while Napoleon on his ride iwmod decrees declaring 
the port* of the Continent cloned lo English fillips and 
produce, ami to ships which had touched at Eng¬ 
lish ports («eo Continental Bv^tism). To those 
restrictions Jefferson nppnsori only conn ter rosfcrlc- 
tionp, so that the carrying trade was attacked from 
three directions at once. Portion* of tho country 
avoid rained, and Jefferson oloxed his second term. 
In 1800, amid difficulties of tho most serious kind 
at home and abroad, 

James Madison of Virginia, long Jefferson's 
right-hand in on, mieeoodnd mill) and was ra-elcefcnd 
in 1812. Tho Irritation against tho foreigner* now 
increased rather than diminished. 'With England 
there was fitlll anothor cause of d few. t inf no lion, 
England claimed ami exorcised the right to search 
American vessels for deserters from tho English 
navy ami for other British subject#. There wore 
without doubt many dcsertere, but the right of 
scundi was founded on a wrong prluciplc, and 
borides [t was impowriblo to distinguifili holwuen 
an American ami an English limn. Thousands of 
Americans were ftciml M\d forced to Aght for Eng¬ 
land, Congress was now In tho control of a party 
oagor for war with England, and war wuft begun 
in 1812. The AmorlcaiiB attempted to lnvmlo 
Canada hy tho Hue of Lake Champlain and of 
the flfc Lawrence valley, and wore driven hack, 
On the water, however, the Americans wore almost 
uniformly successful, the frigates Constitution t 
President t and United Stales capturing English 
voflsols of their own class. On tho other liniid, an 
English ship, tho Shannon^ captured tlm American 
frigate Cfomncake off tlio harbour of Boston, In 
August 18U the British captured the aity of Wash¬ 
ington, burned ami destroyed tho pwbllu buildings 
there, and attacked the city of Baltimore, hut wore 
drivon buck, In December 1814 this war was con¬ 
cluded by tho treaty of Uhonfc, which was signed 
twenty-five days before (loueml JaoUfiau repelled a 
most gallant attack of the British on Now Orleans. 
No montion was made of tho right of search, or 
of impressment in the treaty, but they wove given 
up. On the wlmlo, this * feocomi war of Inde¬ 
pendence 1 was a good thing for tho United Siatcfl. 
an it made strongly for natlomdlly. aiul couviuceu 
ovon the most ardent friend of England of the un¬ 
desirability of an English connection. 

Madison's rucccbwu* wan James Monroe, another 
Virginian, of moderate abilities hut well litfceil to 
lead tlio country at a timo of ooinplote cessation of 
party strife, known as the 'ora of good feeling. 1 
in J810 tlio United Blatea acquired East mid 
West Florida, or all of Spanish America cast of 
the Missifirippi, at the same time al>a«donlng what* 
over claims rim had to Texas, California, and New 
Mexico. Monroe's name is also associated with 
the formal announcement to foreign powers of the 
Amorican idea of tho separation of American ami 
European politics. This was not a now idea hi any 
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In April 1602 Admiral Farrogut oapfcnre<l New 
Orleans on the Lower Mieftfesipni. and on July 4, 
1803* General Grant captured Vicksburg, which 
commanded the navigation of the middle con vse 
of the river. In tlim way the Confederacy woa 
out Into two parte, and tile control of the great 
stream was in tlio hands of the North from source 
to mouth. After the defeat of tho Army of tho 
Potomac at Chan coll ora vlllo, May 3, 1803, tho 
Con fedora tea attempted for a second time an 
invasion oP the North. Tho Union army, now 
commanded by George G. Meade, met them at? 
Gettysburg in Booth-western Pennsylvania, anil 
on July 1, 2, ami 3, 1803, aftor a most stubborn 
and bloody conflict, forced them back. Gettysburg 
and Vlcknlmirg wave the turning-points of the war. 
Soon after Grant was placed in command of all tha- 
armies of the United States, and for the remainder 
of the wav operations were coiuluofced on a syste¬ 
matic plan. General Meado retained command of 
the Army of the Potomac, to Sherman being con- 
Adeil the operations in Tennessee and Alabama. 
On September 2, 1864, Sherman entered Atlanta, 
Georgia. Sending a portion of his army back under 
General Thomas, lie tuarohed from Atlanta to 
Savannah on the Atlantic seaboard, and then turn¬ 
ing north carried his army to Goldsboro, Thomas 
performed his work admirably, destroying tho last 
army of the Confederates in the west at tho \Kittle 
of Nashville in December 1804. Meantime Grant 
with the Army of tho Potoinao, under tlio direct 
command of Meade, advanced towards Itiolunnnd, 
Aghtlng tho terrible battles of tlio Wilderness, Spott- 
sylvanla, and Nortli Anna, and besieged the Con¬ 
federate army in the linos of Petersburg, Tho siege 
lasted through tho winter of 1804-00. Gmut con¬ 
tinued to ox tend his lines towards the south ami 
west, thus cutting the Confederates off from their 
source of supplies. On tho 2d of April the Con* 
fodamfces broke out through Petersburg, and 
attempted to escape towards the south and west. 
By almost superhuman endeavours Sheridan placed 
Ills cavalry amt an infantry corns rotors their track, 
and on April 0,1805, the Confederate army of North 
Virginia surrendered at Appomattox Court-house, 
andaboufc two weeks later the last Confederate Army 
which hail been confronting Slier man surrendered, 
President Lincoln was assassinated duriug tlio 
closing days of tho war. The war had Ofist tho 
nation some 810.000,000,000 and the lives of some 
000,000 men, besides porlmpa ns many more wounded, 
But It had settled the question whether the United 
States was a nation or merely an aggi'ognto oi 
nations, and had rescued the South from tho incubus 
of slavery, The seceded. statcR were again taken 
into tho Union, on conditions contained in the 13th, 
14th, and 16th amend moots to tho constitution, 
abolishing slavery, and giving the negro tho right 
to vote. It cannot bo said that those conditions 
have accomplished their object, ns tho iiogro vote 
is in one way or auetbev completely neutralised, 
while at the samo time the Smith retains a repre¬ 
sentation In the House of Representatives based 
on its total population. 

In 1807 the United States purchased Alaska 
from Russia, tho principal rosnlt of which up to 
tlio present time has been roourrlng complications 
with Great Britain as to tho right to capture Boala 
(q. v.). Tho nation found It cUincult to sottlo down 
to poooo aftor tlio war. Tho army was easily dis¬ 
banded, although an organisation known as the 
Grand Army of the Republic was formed, and tlio 
‘soldier’s vote 1 is an element with which tho poli¬ 
ticians annually reckon. Enormous sums of money 
have lwon paid for pensions—about 160 million 
dollars in one j t crv (1801). Anothor legacy of 
tho war was tho tendency towards corruption and 
tlio formation of ‘lings' throughout the states 


and cities, as well as in tho national government 
But slowly these have been found out and dealt 
with, oml a great reform has boon made In the 
civil service towards the overthrow of the spoils 
system of Jackson. And moreover the greater 
part of tho national debt has boon paid off. 

Tho prohloms to be fncod are so dUforont from 
what they wore before tho wav that it is dilfl- 
oult to foretell what support any particular pro¬ 
ject will receive. Tho South now raises more 
cotton than before tho war. At the same time 
it i* rapidly becoming a prosperous imumfaobnr- 
lug community, and is no longer opposed to all 
tar ills as ib formerly was. From Lincoln onwards 
till 1884, the presidents (see list at President) 
had all Ihjgu Republicans—Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Arthur. In 1884 the Democratic) 
party, remade and containing many of the young 
men of the North who hud grown up since the 
war, elected its candidate, Mr Cleveland, over Mr 
Harrison, In 1888 the Democrats marlo the cam¬ 
paign on tlio basis of a reformed tariff, in the direc¬ 
tion of less protection. The Republicans won, Mr 
Harrison becoming president; and by passing what 
are known ns the McKinley Bill anil the Adminis¬ 
trative Bill reformed the tariff in the direction 
of greater protection. Trusts and combinations of 
capitalists have everywhere resulted, while, on 
tho other hand, the relations of * organWl labour* 
to ‘ organised capital * have become strained. The 
growth of corporations has been enormous, and 
the relations of capitalists to their employees 
to sonic extent lack tho luinmno method of the 
days of individual manufacturers and trades¬ 
men. Many immigrants havo brought with them 
ideas, tho result or oppression in the Old World, 
whtah are not applicable to tlio conditions In 
the New. Many immigrants are undesirable on 
other accounts, and laws have been passed ex¬ 
cluding Chinese labour and rendering nifllciilt the 
landing of paupers and of aliens under contract, 
Tho House also passed a bill to secure fair elec¬ 
tions in tlio southern states—tlie so-called 9 Force 
Bill/ But the great mass of the people woe 
not in sympathy with these measures, and in 1891 
a House overwhelmingly Domoaratio was elected. 
In 1892 tho contest turned on the same question of 
tariff as in 1884, ami the elections resulted in tlio 
return of the Democratic candidate, Mr Cleveland, 
by a very largo majority over Mr Harrison j the 
representative of the ‘People’s Party,’ General 
Weaver, having but a small following. 


The notices In this work of the various presidents and 
many of tho leading statesmen (Webster, Boward, &a), 
soldiers (Gatos, Greene, Grant, Sherman, Lee, &&), sailors 
(Deoatur, Earragui* Porter, &o.; also Ericsson), as well 
as the BQvor&l states and the leading cities, may be 
ref erred to, and tho following aridoUs among others: 


Abolitionists, 
Agriculture. 
Alabama (Tha). 
Allen. 

Americanisms. 
AiuirA 
Apaches. 
Arnold, B. 
Brown, John* 
Bull Hun. 
Hunker IH11. 
Burgoyne. 
Canada, p. GO a, 
Chnrtv 

Civil Service. 
Congress. 
Cornwallis, 
Cotton. 

Dairy Farms. 
Dan) tea, 
Democrats. 
Dollar. 

Eagle. 

Eliot, John. 
Emigration. 


FI ah o lies, p. 048. 
Hag, vk GW. 
Franklin. 
FrcMollora. 
Printout. 

Fugitive Slave Law. 
Garris nn t W. L. 
Gonoml, 

Gnmgurs. 

Green lacks. 
Immigration. 
Independence Day. 
Iroquois, 

Knights of Labour, 
Know Nothings. 
Eu-Klux Kbm. 
Liquor Lawn. 
Lynch law. 
Modoc*. 

Molly’Maguires. 
Mormons. 

Mound Builders. 
Nation si Debt. 
National Hymns, 
Naturalisation. 


Negroes. 

Pensions. 

Perfectionists. 

Petroleum. 

Pisciculture. 

Pocahontas, 

President, 

Prisons, pn, 4 SS- 8 , 
Privateer; 

Protection. 

Repudiation. 

Sioux. 

Slavery. 

SirfrJttmlfRjD. 

Statu Rights, 

Sumter, Port. 
Tftiumaiiy Soolety. 

Temperance, i«, ISO, 
Toliacco, 

UnivorattlM. 
Vigilance Satieties. 
Vlnlaud. 

Whisky Insurrection. 
’Women'* RtyUlu. 
Yankee. 
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North was in part compensated for tills groat 
increase of probable slave territory by the acquisi¬ 
tion of that part of Oregon lying south or the 
49th parallel, to which uw United States had 
various claims, It was decided to let the peoplo 
of each portion of the territory acquired from 
Mexico settle tho question of slavery for themselves: 
this was called 'squatter sovereignty/ though 




louhlttna Purchase 



The United Staton, allowing the extension of area at vnrionu dates, 

tlie phrase may not have come Into common mainad in tin 
use until about 1854. In 1850 California, to mercy of tho I 
which the discovery of gold had attracted a determined to 
rush of iminigrnntH, was admitted tis ft mm-slavo North-west an 
state. To pnoify tho South, tho Fugitive Blavo or romain nc 
Law (q.v.) was passed. which di rooted tho Fedoral boon largely * 
authorities to return slaves who lmd escaped to the United States 
North. Tim execution of thift act flrkt awakened years, until fi 
tlie people of the North to tho gross evils of slavery, thither. Thoj 
and tho abolitionists, who lmd been iu existence tensely loyal 
since 1839, now Iwgtin to make converts. them and give 

In 1851, in doflnnce of the Missouri Compromiso, The North- 1 
tho principle of f squatter sovereignty 1 was nijpliod Missouri, Kunl 
to Llio two groat territories lying north of 30 and with the North 
as far as 30*—1C an tuts and Noliraska, Tho spirit in the South i 
of the North at last was amused, anti-slavery inou mlllioim in the 
poured into Kaunas (n.v,), wft"od war against tho and increased 
slave party there, and organised tho state on a Tlie puonlo oJ 
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The Slave States of the Union { 1 | V 

Thoso will til sc#m1oi3 {iBOmbAs) lin vbg TV 1 ^ 

Ihn darkeT tint, 

non aiftYC husia—though it was not admitted os 
a stato until 1681. This struggle led to tho 
formation of a now party in the North opposod 
to slavery, with domoomey at the bottom and 
nationalist in spirit. This party adopted as Its 
name that of Joflbvson’s old ]>arty, Republican, 
and grow with marvellous rapidity. In 1850 a 


presidential election was holds the Democratic 
candidate Buchanan was elected by a majority 
of the doctoral veto, but Frdmont, tho Republi¬ 
can candidate, had a large popular vote, In 
1859-57, in his opinion on tho l)rod Scott Case 
<q.v.), Chief-justice Taney stated, among other 
things, that a slavo, or tho descendant of a slave, 
could novor Ijo a citizen of tho United States, and 
that the Mhmouri Com¬ 
promise was unconstitu¬ 
tional. In 1800 the Douio- 
omliu j tarty was split into 
two soctloiis, tho southern 
or ultra-slavery Democrats 
and the northern or eon- 

0tdt , * na i atltt _ _eervativo Doniocmta The 

tnm** E3Z3 sou thornQi s demanded tho 

toWibiM Purthw |- 1 recognition by tho party of 

im 1 —* tlio duty of congress to pro- 

PorcbaatdfrorvSpntn | | foot fllfl,very ; tllO northern 

1810 Domooriits could not pos¬ 

sibly ogreo to thin. In the 
H* Western ^wtfnfifrrrnTi faco of a divided party, tho 
jixwd mu *hJlLU JiopnldiBaiis elected their 
Ctded JS l K(t3dco ED auuUdiite, Abraham Lhi- 
we coin, prcftidonfcs Tho North 

wits now much stronger In 

-- population and wealth, 

at various dates. and growing stronger o\ oiv 

day, If the South re¬ 
mained in the Union it would mum ho at tho 
mercy of tlm North. Tho extroino sou thorn status 
dctormitiud to sccmlo \ hoping, no doubt, that tho 
North-west and California would cither join them 
or romain neutral. But the newer states had 
boon largely Hottlod by foroigiumi, to whom tho 
United Stales had been a star of hope for many 
years, until frugality enabled them to emigrate 
thithor. They had jin state pride, but wero in¬ 
tensely loyal to tlio country which Iitul received 
them and given tlwin a chance in life, 

The North-west, California, and after a struggle 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Mary [and cast iu tholr lob 
with tlioNm th and East: about eight or niiiomil lions 
in tho South stood ngainst twenty or twenty-two 
millions in tho North, with the rcaonracs of wealth 
and increased production on the aide of tho latter. 
Tlio puonlo of the South, however, wore bred to 
command and to tho handling of anna Emin tho 
first the governmout of the southern confederacy was 
despotic in practice. Such resources it posncsBOd 
wero, bhuJufoi'Q, jit «ncu used with cl) uu Li vouch. 
while tho North, unused to arms, and ucuuNlouied 
to do ovoiy thing by cnnimiltocs or hoards, and com¬ 
paratively ignorant of war, was unable to make 
good use of its resources fur at least two years. 
At first every thing wont against tlio North, and for 
ft while it seemed os if it would ho obliged to fight 
England ami tho South at tho same time. Tills 
was duo to tho sefruro and removal from a British 
vessel of two soutliarn political agents oil their way 
to Europe (see Thkmt AVFAin), 

In tho beginning the sympathies of France, and 
still more of England, wore on tho side of tho 
South. This was duo iu wuuo measttiro to political 
and sentimental roasons, but in the cuso of Eng¬ 
land, at least, it was duo partly to tho cotton 
faniloo wiiioli followed tho closing of tho southern 
ports by the nor thorn naval forces, In iJamuiry 
1803 President Lincoln, by proclamation, de¬ 
clared tlio slaves in tlui part of tho South then 
in roholHmi froo. Tho character of tho struggle 
was at onoo el mug oil Jjj tho eyes of Xoroignei'Sj 
and tho aynipathy of the outbido wcnld turned 
gradually to tho North. Nevertheless the south¬ 
ern agents in England wore aide to At out a vessel, 
tho Alabama (q.v.), to destroy tho northern ship¬ 
ping Intoronts. 
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B of New York wnthore to the new Mtonuy (1701-1305) rnca a facile writer, recnlliiig Mw 
hqoh represented by Wordsworth, Dyrou, and Homans, and Jiko her possessed of a thin vein of 
Booth, which the ontios of the rival city treated true poetry. To the nmvor-liook collection of 
with contempt, the PiotesW Episcopal thurcli (1820) Bishops 

Washington Irving (1783-1800) hiul already George Washington Doano and Henry Ueticlt 
written Knickerbocker's New York (1809). the Oudcrdonk, Dr William Augustus Muhlenberg, 
nidHb American of iiis boohs, and tlio first clnssic ami Francis Scott Key fumiwied original hymns 

f >ii>co of American hiunoim His residence in Eng- of monk The last J>ad already (J8J4) mitten 
ami in 1816-82 brought him into contact with the 1 The Star-spangled Banner*' the ilorid national 
llonmn tic movement in literature. In The Sketch on them of America. 

Book (1810), Bmccbrulge llall (1822), mid Tales • IV. A new period begins about 1838, with the 
of a Traveller (1824), ho showed the new influence; transfer of literary pre-eminence to Now England, 
and ho transplanted this Homan tie tendency to the and especially to Boston, and lasts until the war 
Now World in Imb tales of colonial life on the for the Union, America now cauio into contact 
Hudson. A enhsequout residence In Spain awoke with other hteratui-cs tlmn that of England, timl 
his Interest in the popular traditions of that country, the broader on) tuns thus attained was accompanied 
and its history during its period of Ainorioan die- with a more vigorous In dependence. A literary 
eovory. But histoiy and biography were not his class arose, so that letters no longer were the orna- 
propor work, and only hU Life of Goldsmith (1840) mont of a learned profession or second my work of 
con ho called successful, while bin elaborate Life an editor. The first impulse to bettor thing? crime 
of Washington (1856-69) never won a place for from the study of Coleridge, which Jed on to that 
itsolf, Iiis works widened the horizon of Ainorl* of the poets, critics, and philosophers of Germany, 
can literature, and raised the conception of literary and tiros put an end to tiro dominance of tire sen- 
form and motliod, bat tlioy had not the vigour final istic ' common -sense 1 phi Josophy of Lnokc. Dr 
romiirod to give It permanent diroction. They James Marsh of Middlobury, Ur Chauning, and 
still delight those who appreciate the quiet beauty Emerson were the first to show tills new influence, 
of their style, tho lambent Addisonian humour, Like dimming, Hnlpli Waldo Emerson {1803- 
and their gonial spirit; but they lack robustness 82) is moro important as a personal influence and 
and sympathy with the ago. inspiration than as a man of lettera, His doctrine 

No want of tho American quality can ho charged of the sovereignty of the Individual conscience met 
Upon James Fonimove Cooper (1789-1861)* although the needs of a time of general rovolt again ft t the 
he also recoived tho Utorary imnulso from Bootk Iiis social and intellectual traditions. He denied the 
novels. The Spy (1821), The Bioncer { 1823), and The validity of any lines tho conecionco did not draw 
Last of the Mohicans ( 1820), laid the foundation of fov itself; and, although Iro combined with tills the 
a new literature by Bhowing tho imaginative In* recognition of an Over-soul, this phase of his teach- 
torcsb which attaches to tho pionoer Ufa and to tho lug uinda loss impression, as tho Over-soul is an 
Indian character; and his naval tales, beginning Impersonal something, which is at once identical 
with The Pilot (1828), made an Impression equally with and difflorent from the individual, After the 
vivid. IIo wrote too much, however, to write appearance of Nature (1830) find liin Essays (1841- 
woll, and to avoid repeating himself; and ho 44) his hcmio at Concord was the con Lie to which 
umluly idealised both tho sailor am! the rod man. pilgrims came to find hfs scoret of Jofty serenity fg 
Among his contemporary imitators arc James full view of the puzzles of the uiiirorec, His prose 
Kirko Paulding (1770-1880), in tho mum of in vastly more important than Ills verse, which is 
whoso satirical and whimsical works aro found The uneven and often faulty iu structure, but with ninny 
Dutchman's Fireside (1631) and Westward Hot flue lines and felicitous phrases. His prose has 
(1832); John Pendloten Kennedy of Baltimore been callad a'difficult stacouto; r tha sentences do 
(1705-1870), whoso Swallow Barn (1882), Horse- nut fuse into paragraphs, hut read an if there were 
shoe Robinson (1835), and Hob of the Bowl (1838) at the end of each a pause for a reply. Under hte 
show him a student also of Irving's humour, thus audacities lien the shrewdness of New England, 
supplying an element lucking in Conner himself; and tho homely mother-wit of Ills own people* 
and Wlflhun Gilmore Bimms (1800-70), a South Tho gronp around Emerson, called tho Tran* 
Carolina planter, who cultivated literature in an scend on t arista, wore of various magnitildes and 
uncongenial atmosphere, with fair success. qualities, Henry David Thorcnu (1817-02) found 

William Cullen Bryant (1704-1878), liofore lie in intimacy with nature an oecapo from tho petti* 
mado Now York his homo in 1825 hart already nesHcn of men; Amos Bron&on Alcott (17D7-1888) 
doiro much of his heat work as a poet, anti luul under took the reform of education on the principle 
illustrated his possogo from tho school of Pnpo to Hint all Important truth wtm to bo found in the 
that of Wordsworth. Ho hits tho English poot's intuitions of children; Margaret Puller-Ossoli 
contemplative Hynipnthy with tho greatness ami (lttiO-60), the 1 Xeuobio.' of Hawthorne, made most 
tho calm of nature; but his first-hand intimacy imptessiou by her conversational faculty; Jones 
with her subtlest moods, Me almost uniform lofti- Verj-(J813-80) wrote poetry‘lij’inspiration'during 
news of imagination, and life severe self-restraint tho years 16313-30. His poems, wlrioh Emerson 
forbid hr to class the author of 1 Thaimtopsls' and edited, are nairew In range, but have a delicate 
f To a Water-fowl 1 ns any man’s ilLseiplo merely, w!Id-1[lower lieautv of their mvn. These and others 
IIo lacked only warmth of passion and con tin nous contributed to 7«e Hied (1840-49), and most of 
growth to hccoino the greatest of Amorienn poets, tho group took part in tho > famous Brook lhirln 
ami the liwfc he missed by making poetry only ono (q,v.) experiment in conimnnisin. 
avocation of n busy life, Loss of n voice and more On the ontfikirtft of tho group, os im in teres tod 
of an echo is Fifcz-Gveono Hnllcok (170(M8G7)> who and curious spectator, stood Nathaniel Hawthorne 
imitated Byron's lighter manner iu Ftmiy (1621), (18047-64), a rcligiouB and social cousovvatiyc, with 

and romiuds us of Scott's host verso in il fetmo Boz- a passion for tho study of tho abnormal, which wo 
*«n«(1827). Joseph Hodman Drake (1705-1820) may trace to his early environment at Baleni, 
transferred fairyland to tho banka of tho Hudson whore cme of his ancestors hwl lXMsn judge in witch- 
in hfo Culprit Fag{\ 810), and ineti/ied Halleck’s craft thua His works give lie life ns seen In ‘the 
fine dirge over ids untimely douth. moonlight of romance,’ and Btand in onrions con* 

Contemporary aro two groups of by inn* writers, trust to his own life os office-holder and man of 
Of those who contributed to Dr Nettloton's Village nflairs in a worid he really hold at arm's length 
Hymn*looh (1B24) Mrs Lydia Huntley Sigourney while attending to its routine, His Twice-told- 
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with blia hunraner thought of our age; a mission 
umlorfcakon in n different way and with loss depth 
of insight by Henry Ward Beecher (1813-87) as a 

n ntlnr proaohor and essay 1st. 

Political eloquence os early as Fisher Amos 
(1750-1808) sought to win by beauty of form. 
That of Henry Clay (1777-1852), Daniel Webster 
1782-1852), and Join C. Calhoun (1782-1650) be- 
ongs to svn ova before that which wo are considering. 
But the succession of political orators was ably 
sustained by Charles Sunmor (I SI 1-74), Wendell 
Phillips (1811-84), Anson Barllngume (1820-70), 
Ed ward Everett (1704-1805 \ Hobart Toombs (1810- 
80), aud Alexander II, Stephens (1810-69). It 
used to be said that' eloquence was dog-cheap with 
the Abolitionists/ and it also might bo said of 
poetry. But the movomenfc lias not left niuoli prose 
of lasting merit Clmnning, Eniorson, Parker, 
Bcoalior, Phillips, and Garrison wo re its liest-known 
writers. Mis Lydia Maria Child (1802-80) sacrificed 
hor literary career by her A meal in Behalf of that 
Class of Americans nailed Africans (1883). 

Thanks to the influence first of Coleridge and 
then of tho Gormans, 11 tar ary critioisin onteml 
upon a new phase, learning to con tom pi ate every 
work of art as an organic whole and in the light of 
Its loading idea. Poe and Margaret Fuller did 
excellent work in exposing the weakness of mere 
literary pretenders, and even the faults of the 
strong. Ilenry Heed (1803-54), tho friend and 
editor of Wordsworth, strutted Rhakcftpeavo amt 
obhor English poets. Henry Norman Hndson 
f1814-80) worthily onoiis the series of American 
Shakespearian specialists. Francis J. Child (b. 
1825) edited llio Boston collection of the British 
poofcs, and, in tho English and Scottish Ballads 
(1857-50) with which it opens, laid the foundation 
of his fame as tho chief niantor of that subject, 

In history the achievements of tho period have 
groat merit. Tho spirit of rcsoarch in both Ameri¬ 
can and related fields was stimulated by contact 
with German scholarship. With George Bancroft 
(180Q-01) American history puts on a thoroughness 
ami a dignity worthy of tho subject; but his !/«■ 
tory of ike united Stales of America from the Die* 
couery of the Continent <1834-82; revised cd. 
1883-84) is florid in stylo, and not always freo 
from prejudice, llio hard Hildreth (1807-05), in 
contrast to Bancroft's optimism, writes the History 
of the United Stales (1840-52; revised ed. 1854-55) 
in a touo of novore criticism, and with leaning 
toward tho Federalists. John Gorham Palfrey 
(17MW8H1) ban written a Ili&tory of New England 
(1858-00) of Bolid but not brilliant merits. Charles 
Woutworth Uphaiu has made a special study of 
Salem Witchcraft (1931 1 enlarged ed, 1807), which 
is exhaustive if not judicial William Hiokling 
Prescott (1700-1850), following the example of 
Irving, devoted himself to tho Spanish side of 
American history, and that of Spain in tho 
period when her relation* with the American 
contmoilt wore most intimate, beginning with 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1837). lie has a clear, 
graphic atylo, nnd is master of tho art of lively 
ami picturesque narrativo; but, in suite of his 
scrupulousness in vesoarclu later scholarship has 
called hi question many or Ids conclusions. His 
friend and biographer, George Tick nor (1701-1871 j, 
ms past tho prime of a lire of scholarly rosoaroh 
when he published his History of Spanish Literature 
(1840), which European scholarship recognises ns 
tho best, John Lothrnp Motloy (1814-771 took as 
his theme the heroic ago. of tho Dutch nation, 
throwing himself into the struggle with Spain 
so fervently as at time* to obscure We judgment; 
but the vigour this imparts to his histories makes 
up somewhat for lack of simplicity. Francis Park* 
man (b, 1823) published two works in this period. 


In biography America abounds, but the art of 
uniting a good hook of this otass seems to be the 
lost her authors have acquired. Mr Ticknor's Life 
of Prescott (\m) and Mrs L. M. Child's Isaac T. 
Hopper, a True Life (1853), seem to deserve men¬ 
tion for tliuir literary quality, Tho Memoirs of 
Margant Fuller-Ossoli (1852) ato disappointing, 
although in part by Emerson, J. P. Clarke, ami 
W. H. CUanmng, ami have been superseded by 
Colonel T. W. Higginson’s briefer work. The A* to- 
biography of Peter Cartwright (1850), a frontier 
circuit-preacher, was a favourite with Mr Lowell. 

Iu tho literature of travel Riel in id H. Dana, 
junior (1815-82), takes tho flmt place with ids 
Two Years before the Mast (1840). Longfellow's 
Ouit'e Afer (1835), Euiorfton’fl English Traits (1850), 
Bryant's Letters of a Traveller (1850-00), and Mrs 
Stowe's Sunny Memories of Fomtgn Lands (1354) 
are not the best work of these an thorn. George 
William Curtin (1824-02) in his books on Egypt 
and Syria (1851-52) gives ub travel pictures full 
of feeling aud fancy, Frederick Law Olmsted (li, 
1821) writes with genuine charm in his Walks and 
Talks of an American Farmer in England; and 
his books describing his tour through the southern 
Btntefl on tho ove of the war aro of permanent value 
as by 'a credible person with eyes/ J. Lloyd 
Stephens’ Travels in Yucatan (1840), EH*ha Kent 
Kano's Arctic Explorations (1854-60), Dr Edward 
Ilobiimoii's Biblical Researches in Palestine (1841- 
50) are valuable fov theta cm\tents rather than their 
literary art. The last opened a now era in its 
department. George 8 ti liman Hillard (1808-70) is 
tho author of a fresh and readable l>ook on a timoh 
hewritten country, Six Months in Italy (1353); and 
beside it may be placed II. T. Tuckemmn's Sicily 
(1852). Hawthorne's writings of this kind belong 
to tho next period. But tho most prolific and iu 
many respoats the imst traveller is liayavd Taylor, 
whose first work wan Views Afoot (1840). 

V. The year 1800 is a dividing lino in tho history 
of American literature, as of polities. The great 
social convulsion it ushered in had a powerful effect 
on the intellectual development of the country; and 
the intense sense of nationality then awakened bos 
been reflected more adequately in literature than 
in any other form of art. On the other hand, the 
war snowed tho Americans tho variety aa wall os 
the magnitude of their country, and thus awakened 
an iiitciGAt in local peculiarities of character and 
speech whioh aro seen to give colour and flavour. 
At the same time it destroyed tho pre-ominonca of 
tho former literary centres by arousing in now 
communities the ambition to oxool in literature 
as in other forme of art. Although many of the 
great writers of the Boston circle lived on and 
wrote, they opened no now vein; and tho younger 
attained no marked superiority ovor their rivals 
elsewhere. Now York, by virtue of its advan-. 
tages as a distributing centre, lias attraoted men 
of letters to residence, bub 1ms not created any 
distinct public interested in their presence. 

Tho new sciontillo spirit, widen dates from the 
appearance of Charles Darwin's Origin qf Species 
(1859), has affected literature in many ways, but 
eapaoinlly iu touching to view life as a whole aud 
in Its complexity, and in showing that every object 
of study represents a stage in a development and 
must 1» understood in the light of Us past Along 
with this Hi ere luie been au moreased love of prose 
fiotloii^tho form of Iniaginalivo art that mosb easily* 
complies with these scientlfio demands. 

In poetry there is no name of the now ago that 
can he pub beside the group whioh begins with 
Bryant mill ends with Holmes. Yet every part 
of tho national area luis made an Important con* 
trUmtlon. The north Atlantic states, the first' 
home of American culture,' keep the load with 
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Tales (183^-42) already mnrpnrt! all pveviona 
American writing in the field of prose notion} ami 
TAe Swntet Letter (1860) secured his position as 
the greatest of American prose writers. Els art is 
thoroughly ideal 1st--character, incident, and situa¬ 
tion being subordinate to the haunting idea of the 
story Ito is telling. His style is one of exquisite 
polity, delicate humour, mid ft genuine pathos. 

Hawthorne stands almost alono os ft great master 
of notion at tills tlmo, Alisa Susan Warner (181ft- 
B5) wrote tales which nave pious an t gttiiipaoB of 
life in central New York, hat OYflrtmmcnod them 
with didootlo elements. Mr Edmund Quincy (b. 
1608) iu <t tftori/ uj tUtaiti a Moral (IH&ib 

gave a promise which was not kept. Tlio Rev. 


neglect. Tlio Rev. Robert T. S. Lowell (18i(M)I) 
in The New Priest in Conception Buy (1853) shows 
a command of both pathos and humour, but the 
polemic purpose detracts from tlio general interest. 
This fe not true of a still move imWndc novel, 
Vticlc Tom's Chibm(lBS2) 9 by Harriot Beeaiior Stow a 
(b. 1812), which struck at slavery at Us ment 
vulnerable point, cmd rendered the greatest flurvieo 
that a singlo book ever did to any great c&uw. 
Rut os worts of art T/to Minister's Wooing (1851)) 
And Oldtown Folte (1800), two of her stories of 
Now England, are superior, George Will loin 
Curtis (1824-02) bIiows keen satiric power In The 
Pot blimp Papers (18B4), and equal beauty of fancy 
inPvf/c««ri7(1850). 

Of tlio pocte of this period Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1607-62) Ailed the largest space in 
aon. temporary attention, anil thus rondo red the 
cioateftt bo rvice to his countrymen in awakening 
the love of heanfcy, and extending the taste for 
pure art to a wider circle than waa readied by any 
other American. lie is the first and chief ropm* 
auatfttivo in American voraoof that great Uoumiitio 
inovciiiont which Irving in a different way reflects 
in bi* prose. As suali ho was drawn to the past 
ami the distent for hk l a von rite thorn os, and oc/icee 
but faintly the life of tho piesent. The Golden 
Legend (1861), a study of ineditcval life, is his most 
npifecfc poem ; and his version of Dante's J Divine 
Comedy { 1867) in that to which ho gave longest 
and most loving labour. His Poets and Poetry qf 
Europe (1845) amplified the resources of American 
tilolight mid taste, while exhibiting Ids own ersmio- 

S ollfcanlsm. It is not surprising to find that in 
iowoutgh (1840) ho belittles llm idea of a national 
Utonttaro, preferring Goethe's conception of a 
world-literature. Evou in handling American sub* 
jeeta lie turns to Europe for metrical forma anil fur 
illustrations, But his artistic grace, and an undo* 
finable wiunlngncM in Ills verse as in Ills temper, 
made his conn try in on uncritical of any defects. 

A greater poetic force and a udder mngo of 
movement is aeon in James Russell Lowell (1810- 
01 ),^ A scholar of wide learning, ami a linn in op a 
critic of other moil's work, ho yol was free front 
tho bookish tone of Longfellow* Ho wrote of marl 
and of Ha to vo at Arst-natul. Hi* pantry reflects 
the deepest life of his titnu, especially of the great 
struggle with slavery; mid It covers the widest 
range of tone, from the pnro ivRblieHcfain of his 
flint work to the intensity of 'Tlio Present Crisis 1 
(1845) and tlio 1 Harvard Odo' (1805), ami again to 
tiro may fuu of Tho Biyfaw Pajwnt (1848 ami I6C7). 
Theso laHt mark tho highest point reached by 
American humour, and they also open tho series of 
dialect-writing. 

With more monotony, hut inferior to nono In 
metic passion and affluence of imagination, John 
Green leaf Whittier (1807-02) takes liis plnce as a 
Jyrte aiul Idyllic poet. Burns's pectus early gave 


direction to hU genius, mid helped him to become 
the poot-1 aureate of abolitionism, bo, that much of 
Ills vurce is its battle-cry. Hut like Bums lie 
was at his Lest in tho idyll, and hie Snow-Bound 
(I860), although pitohed in a lcoy Homo what too 
high, is full of tmo and tender beauty. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (h. 1809 j, tho last sur¬ 
vivor of tho group, made bis reputation as tho 
wittiest and one of the most polished of American 
poets, ami than, in his forty-eighth year, entered 
upon a now bold of prtjao writing In his Autocrat 
of the IhtakfmUalile (1858), with a success which 
all but eclipsed his poetry. In both ho displays 
those lasting excellence* of lglli-conlury writing 
which have won admirer* and imitators among 
younger Antorioan writers and critics, Ilis voiso 
Is characterised by epigram and Fpaitfo, but soldcm 
ri&oa to passion. 

LcflBcr pools of New 1 England avo Dr Thomas 
Williams Raisons (1810-92), whom the study and 
translating of Dtinto loti into tho Homan Catholic 
Church, ami whoso lyric gift wou of ilia rarest j 
tlio Rev. Charles Tiuiotlw 1 boo Us (1813-83), who 
laboured chfofly in translation fmm the German \ 
Julia Ward Howe (b, 1819), an ornate and bn- 
passioned lyrist; Richard Hour}' Dana (1737-1870), 
a gifted nature, whoso delicate rose ms prevented Ins 
making tho Impression ho might. 

Notable pools were not confined to New England. 

1 Edgar Allan Poo {)800-40) represented in bis rone, 
ami uiftintaiucd in bis critical writing, tho principle, 

, then a novelty, of' Art tov Art's w\W ngatunt the 
didacticism of bis contemporaries. Prom Coleridge 
and Shelley lie had learned tho pot^lblHlics p£ 
melodious cadence, ami put tho lesson to ubo in 
l verso that is perfect ill its rhythmic flow. Ills 
| weird tek% in which a wiw'arm imagination and 
a ilno artistic souse (leal with motives of honor 
and melancholy, have exerted a wide influence In 
European literature (Baudolaire). 

Yet *\Valb Y'hltman (1810-02) has attracted 
nearly as much attention in Europe for the opposite 
ruinous. In bis Leaves of Grim (185b) ho earned 
Euiorsonb Rovoreigiityof the individual in to art and 
moralB, coating aside tlie vcnlvalulR of rhyme and 
rhythm os 1 feudal/ and glorifying more ludmaUam, 
It is jiatiiml for thoao udm filiink doimiciucy a luildor 
form of nmuchiBitt to rucognisD in his work the 
peculiarly Ameiicim fonn of verso. In singlo linos, 
and in a few whole poems, he shows that ho bad a 
poetic gift which might Jiavo got him a lasting 
recognition if it had been nut to wiser use, 

Bayard Taylor (1825-78) is beat known as a 
writer of travels, but ho carried with him thu 
poet’s oyo. Hia greatest work \h his scholarly 
rendering of Goetlve’e Faust in tho metvcH of Urn 
original [1879-71). OUior notable translators mm 


F. II. Had go, The Prow Writers of Gmmuy 
(1847) j Wllnom H. Furness, Schiller's Fong of 
the Bell (1840); and Charley O. Iielaud, * pie* 
tares of Tmvcl (J855J, The Book of Hongs (1803), 
ami other works of Iloino, Mr Luland js a liter¬ 
ary virtuoso, flnclimr delight In all tlio byways 
of letters—Pidgln-lfinglisli, Hans Bmluiaun's 
Ton tonic English, theUy^ics, &c. 

Theology in tlio hands of its bust writers resumed 
Miiuething of itt» ciulior relallous to Htcmtuto. 
William Ellery Chamiing (1780-18*12) oarried tlio 
gentle apirit nf a FwiteaUnt Fdiuslmi into tho 
poloinio time of tho severance nf Unitarian from 
Oythodox, and tunghb men tlmb ‘liort 1 h L«vo.’ 
Theodoro Farkei* (1810-60) upplicd Iiaid-hcadod 
logic and resonant rhetoric to tlio coniprainlsefl of 
botii church and state, aliaring with uhonning in 
tho 1 1 onourn of tlic auti-sluvery struggle, Horace 
Bualmoll (1802-70), ‘tho Tonnysmi among tho 
thonlnglftiis,' lnbouicrl as a devout «ml original 
thiukeu to bvu\g the Vurlton divinity into harmony 
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malce tlio everyday onnaJa of a democratic people. 
The Narrative tend Critical Ilisloiy qf America, in 
right large volumes (1880-80), edited by Justin 
w incur (b. 1881b envera the wluilc ountiimt* 
Like tho Memorial History of Boston (1880-82), 
edited by the same writer, it aims at export dis¬ 
cussion of each bran cl i ami phase of its fmbjoet, 
ami dispoiiBcs with literary unity. John Fiska’s 
Critical Period of American History, 1783-80 
(1888), ami his DUcovm'y qf America (1802) 
exhibit scion lido thorough ness an d clearness. Local 
history, especially that of New England and of the 
separate common wealths of tho Union, has come 
to be a branch of literntnro; and various series of 
biographies of statesmen, men of letters, religious 
leadors, &o, have shown that tills difllonlfc branch 
of literary art is at lost- naturalised in America, 

The war for the Union naturally produced a 
deluge qf hooks of very various degrees of morit. 
Tho first place may bo assigned to tho Personal 
Memoirs of Ulysses 8. Grant (IftBii), in which tho 
grant Captain hni'intos with modesty and candour 
the ovents in which ho played so notable a part. 
The memoir* of Generals Loo ami Shormnn, tlic 
monumental hltftrnphy of President Lincoln by bis 
secretaries, tho Lifo of William Lloyd Garrison by 
his sons, and James Gillespie BJainos Twenty Years 
of Congress ara of primo importance to tho student 
of the time; ami beside them stand the formal 
histories of tho war by Homy Wilson, John W. 
Draper, Horace Gronley, and the Comte do Paris. 

In fields outside their own country Americans 
have done littlo in history. John Foster Kirk's 
Charles tho Bold (18G4-(fo) r Eugene Scl mylar’s 
(18-10-00) Peter the Givat (1884), Henry Charles 
Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy l 1807 ; rov. ed. 18K4) mid 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (1887), Herbert 
Tuttle to History of Prussia (1884r~8$), John C. 
Hopon’s eulogistic biography of the first Napoleon 
(1883), Harold Frederick’s Reconstruction of Europe, 
1860-70 (1880), and James K. Ilosmur’u biography 
of the younger Van a (1888) are among tho excel j- 
thins. The number of translations and reprints 


In ehnroh history, beside* tho voluminous work 
of Philip Behalf, wo have two well-written hand¬ 
books by George Park Fisher and William M. 
Blackburn. American elm rah history 1 h greatly 
neglected, there being no general work that has 
either historic worth or literary merit, and hardly 
a readable domuuiimtlonal history. That of tho 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by S. D. McConnell, 
is an exception. The best work in this field Is 
biographical, and oven hero the application of liter¬ 
ary method Is exceptional, 
iu the literature of travel Amorica wins most 
honour from tho work of hur adopted oittons, Iloury 
Morton Stanley (Ik 1840) and Paul Ucllcml Du 
Challlu(b, 1885). Lowell, Howells, Lathrop, Mrs 
Jackson, Hawthorne and bis wife, Jam oh, Aldrich, 
Halo, Miss Procter, Story, Warner, Clemons, Hay 
have all been contributors to this branch. Ameri¬ 
can travel turns with moat afiaoLitm to England 
—James Mason Hqppin, Old Engltmd (1807); 
Richard Grant White, England Without and 
Within (1881); William Winter, Shakespeare's 
England (1880); or to Italy—C. Eliot Norton, 
Travel and Study in I inly (1800); W. D. Howells; 
W, W. Story, Holm di lioma (1862) ; James Jaok- 
Ban Janvjs, Italian Hambies (1883): or to Pales¬ 
tine—William MbChire Thomson, The Land and 
tho Book (1800 and 1880-85); William Gowpor 
Prime, Tent Lifo in Palestine (1850); Ilonry Clay 
Trumbull, Kadcsh-Barnm (1884). Out of those 
beaton tracks lie Eugene Schuyler's Turkestan 
(1877 b IlaphftOl Pumnelly’s A ciass America and 
Asia (1870), William Elfafc GrlJlls’ The Mikado's 
Empire (1870), Franz Hassauruk’s Four Years 


among the Spanish Americans (I860), Pcrcival 
Lowoll's Chosen (1880) and The Soul of the Far 
East (1888), and J ulian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies 
(1870). In the closely related Odd of nature-study, 
John Burroughs (b. 1837), Charles Conrad Abbott (u. 
1848), Harriott (Mann) Miller fb. 1831), and Elaine 
Goodale f b. 1803) have dono admirable work. 

Tu philology George Perkins ft Tamil (1601-82), 
William Dwight Whitney (b. 1827), Dasil Lanncau 
Gilderaleovo (b. 1830) nro but tho most eminent 
names in a group which commands European re¬ 
spect by its achievements in oriental, classical, 
llomance, and Teutonic Holds. Scientific works 
generally do not fall within the scope of thin sketch. 

The hteraiy quality of theological writing has 
been benefited by contact with tho Oxford and 
11 road Church movements of England, and with 
German masters both in this field and in those of 
philosophy and philology. From Oxford came the 
recognition of tho intimate relation* of beauty to 
truth ami goodness, and dis^nnb fov nonliiliiCBB and 
mean nos* in worship. Its influence is seen even 
in moil liko Philips 11 rooks, the first of Americnn 
preachers, who have no syinjuithy with tho ideas 
of tho Tvaetarionn, and tu tlio general impiove* 
merit of the hymnals of the American churches. 
In writers like Elisha MiiJ/unl, The Nation and 
The Republic of Cod; Newman tiuiyth, Old Faiths 
in New Light , The Orthodox Theology of To-day t 
and Christian Ethics ; James Freeman Clarke, 
Orthodoxy , if a Essential Truths and Formed En-ore, 


iM 


Religions ; Henry Clay Trumbull, The Blood Cove* 
limit und Friendship) the Master Passion, are seen 
tlio broadening InJlueuco of modoru philosophy ami 
sociology on religious thought. In philosophy tho 
ora has been notable for naturalisation of the most 
various schools of thought in America, that of 
Hugcl having the moat vogue with tlio specialists 
in philosophy, ami that oiHorbart with the edu¬ 
cators. Plato, Berkeley \ Sol i on enhau or, Trend c len- 
bmg, Lntxe, Wundt, Ulriei, Ito&nrfni, and Spencor 
Jinvo each their following, the last being repre¬ 
sented by John Fiske {Cosmic Philosophy) and 
E, L. Younmii*. Dut in most case* these writers 
care but littlo for the literary quality of their wovji, 
Elisha Mulford, Francis Bowen, Noah Porter, 
Jnnics MuCofdi, Josiah Iloyqo, and Thomas David¬ 
son (tho exponent of Konnuni) being exceptions. 

Iu Utamvy erUlgbuu America has mode great 
advances iu the arts of just appreciation. Of Mr 
Lowell *R later work in this Held it might fairly bo 
said that every new essay was an event. Ed word 
Percy Whipple (1810-88), Edmund C. T 


(b. 1835), Charles F. Richardson (b. 1841), Thomas 
B. Lmmsbury (b. 1838). are only tho most pro¬ 
minent name* in this field. William John Ilolfe 
(b. 1627) and Hoi ace Howard Furness Jb. 1833) 
have taken high rank as Shakeaponvo critics. 

Tho present ago is ono of goldan mediocrity in 
nearly ovary department. There Is danger that it 
may degenerate into an ora of nnrrow specialists, 
ami to tlmt foreign iuilnencca, especially that of 
Germany in tlio univoraities, nro tending. There 
is room to hope that tho national energy is but 
resting and gathering strength for a greater and 
more productive era. 

Sue 31. G. Tyler, History qf American Literature (2 
yoIb. 1878; new ad 1881); John Hiohol, American 
literature (18B2); C. H. Richardson, American Litera¬ 
ture (2 voIb, 1687-88); Stedoian’g Poets of America 
(1385); tho ‘American Men. of Letters 11 Berios: the 
Cydopmliti qf American Lilaxiturc. edited by Duyokinoik 
(2 ypIb. 1800 j new od. 1888); mid tlio Library of Am#'* 
can Literature, by Stedman and Hutehinson (II tola* 
1887-BO). 
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Honry How aid Brownell (1820-753), Gcorgo H. 
linker (1823-00), Rickard Henry Stoddard {1). 1825), 
John T, Trowbridge (U. 1827), Edmund Clarence 
Stednmn (b. 1833), Thomas Bailey Aldrich (b. 
1838), John White Chudwlolc (b. 1840), Edmund 
Rowland Sill (1843-87), Samuel Willoughby Duf- 
Held (1843-87), John Boylo O’Reilly (1B44-90), 
Richard Watson Gildor (b. 1844), George parsons 
Lathrop (b. 1851}, Homy Cuyler Runner (b, 1855), 
Richard Burton (b. 1659), Frank Dempster Sherman 
(h. 1850), Clinton Saollsml (b. 18(10}, and Chavles 
Henry Llldore (1300-91). The smith oilers Thoo- 
clow O'Hava (1820-G7), Hoary Tlmrod (1820-07)* 
Father Abram J. Ryan (183D-80), Paul H. Hayno 
(1840-87)i Sidney Lnuta (lMMlk and A. CL 
Gordon (b. 1836). In tho inland states wo 13ml 
John James Piatt (b. 1835) and Ids gifted wife, 
Jolm Hay (b. 1838), Bishop John L. Spalding of 
PouriaC Henry Hamilton/ h. 1840), James Maurice 
Thompson (b. 184*4), William Curloton (b. 1340), 
Eugono Field (b. 1850), and James Wliitoombo 
Riley (h, 1864), The PnciHo coast la represented 
by Francis Bret If arte (b. 1837), Joaquin Millor 
(b. 1841), and John Vanco Cheney (b. 1848). 

It is noteworthy that the bettor education of 
women begin a bo furnish its results in the Increase 
pf writers of that sox. As poets tlioy take almost 
an equal rank with their brethren singers. Phmlm 
Cary (1824-71) and her slstor Alice Cary (1820-71), 
Adeline D. T. Whitney (b. 1824), Margaret Jimlim 
Preston (b, 1825), Lucy Larcnm (b. 1828), Hobo 
Terry Cooke ( 1827 - 02 ), Helen Hunt Jaekcam (1881- 
83), Harriot Elizabeth (Prescott) SnoHarrl (h. 
1885), Mary Emily Bradley (b. 1885), CelluTliax- 
tor (b. 1830), Edna Doan Procter (b. 1838), Sarah 
Channcoy Woolsey ('Susan Cuolidgo/ li, 1845), tho 
Jewess Emma Lamms (1840-88), Edith Matilda 
Tliomns(l). 1854), liouiso Imogen Guiiioy (li. 1801), 
and the Uoodale sisters, who wrote good verso in 
tholr teens, constitute a group of genuine achieve* 
iiionb oml lofty promise. 

Tho new poetry has Icbs of the passion of human - 
Lty than that which preceded, the tons inn of tho 
war having boon followed by a reaction. It Bfciulies 
nature morn olosely, and almost with tlio natural- 
tet'fl oyo. It exhibits superior teolmloal iinisJi. It 
generally contemplates the problems of oxlatcnoo 
m a less hopeful spirit, and with n new sense of 
their complexity. To designate tha ablest is not 
an easy tusk, hut Lanier, ltiley, and Sill, Miss 
Laroom, and Mrs dnckftwi certainly are not the 
icarmost Mr Lanier aimed at musical oifoots 
in verao to which he did not entirely attain. Mrs 
Jackmm loves riddles, but they ate worth the 
solving. Mr Sill inspires, regret that his ram 
genius closed its career just as its liesfc bocamo 
possible, Mins Larcmn, who began her career hi 
the measuring-room nf. a Lowell factory, show* tho 
Influence of her friend Whittier on an original ini' 
agination. Mr Itiloy touches tho popular nearb by 
the humanity of his varied verm 

In America, as (risen-hero, prose fiction 1ms wrested 
from poetry the place of pre-eminence, and by its 
popularity has enlisted the pens of many who nro 
better fitted for other work# The first American 
novelists nro William Dean llowolls (b. 1837), 
Francis Morion Crawford (b, 1B45), Frances Hodg¬ 
son Burnett (b. 1840), Henry James (b. 1848), 
George XV, Cable (b. 1844), F. Bret Ifnrto (1*. 
1830), Mary NonBles Murfroo ('Charles- Egbert; 
Craddockb. 1850), Frank Stockton (b. 1834), and 
Louisa May Alcott (1832-8K). Mt Howells has 
portrayed American life with a Fidelity to both its 
brighter and Its duller sides which bus led othovs 
as well a h himself to olass him with the RealfrtB t 
but ho never gives us photography in the place of 
art. In brief, half-dramatic sketches ho in incom¬ 
parable. Mr Crawford show* a much greater rouge, 


grasping with a iirm hand the most varied forms 
of old-world life, making both situation ami char¬ 
acter vivid in interest, bnt avoiding American 
subject#. Mr James, like Mr Howells, some times 
writes of * those who delight to dwell in Bonbon, 1 
but hardly In an American spirit. His strength is 
in psychological nmlynlu. Mw Burnett, an Amevi- 
oou by adoption, writes with equal power and pathos 
of life on froth Hide* of the ocean, and pusses with 
firm stop from the political coteries of the capital 
to the uiauntaincora of North Carolina. Mr Cable 
ami Mfr» jVfnrfrce discovered to literature the 
pictmesquo life of the Lonisiaun creole and the 
east TouniiBBoe mountaineer. Mr Stockton carries 
American humour into story-tel Hug with distin¬ 
guished succors, Miss Alcott lifted tho art of 
writing stories for tho young to a higher love], 

Tho tendencies thus Dlnstmlud nin through 
American fiction. From the life of the olty to 
tlmt of the fi on tier, from the brightest Inn to the 
ginvost humour, from philosophic analysis to story* 
tolling for childhood, lb covers tho whole Hlo of the 
nation. Now England in stories of local colom- 
still holds tlio Dint pi ago, especially through tlio 
short talc created by the domanri of tho magazine, 
ami endowed with a larger ulicico of motives than 
is the elaborate novol or Jovo and marriage. Homo 
Totty Conko (1827-92), Annie Trumbull Blowmn 
(b. 1838), Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward (b. 1844), 
Baiah Ovnc Jewett (h. 1849), ami Mary E. Wilkins 
are of this class. Tho cities other than Boston faro 
worse, although Now York lias Itiuhavd Burleigh 
Klin hall (h. ltilfl), Homy (luylcr Bmmer (h, 1855). 
Henry Harlaml ( 1 Sidney Iaiftka/ li. 1881), anil 
Constance Cary Harrison Cbu 1835). Tlio south 
t>flbrs us Thru iio.fi Nelson Hugo fl» 4 1868) and Joel 
Chandler Harris ('Undo Remus,* li. 1848)i and the 
interior, Edward Eggleston (h. 1887 h Mary Hnllock 
Fouto (b, 1847), ami Edward W. Iluwo (li. 1834), 
wlm draws with hard and faithful lines tlio Imran 


life of the prairie town. In thu group headed by 
Miss Alcfltt, the writers for tlio young, Adelina 
D. T, Whitney (b. 1824), Rebecca Heplila Clnrko 
('Sophie May,’ h, 1833), Bara Jnno Llnpinontb 
('Grace Gi eon wood,’ b. 1823), Sarah Ohmincoy 
Wootoey ('Biraan Coolidgo,' b. 1846), Mary Mopes 
Dodge (b. 1840), Louisa Chandler MonlUm (b. 1835), 
and George Cary Eggleston (b. 18,37) are noteworthy. 

Huinour is an element almost universal in Amen- 


can notion, but its especial representatives are 
Charles Dudley Warner (h. 1829), Charles Farrar 
Bmwnu ('ArtouuiH Ward,' 1833-07), Sainnol C. 
ClemoiiH ( 1 Murk Twain/ K 1835), Mnvy A. Dotlgo 
('Gall HaniiRou/ b. 1838), and Ibihmt J. Bur¬ 
dette (h. 1844). Iiklwavd Everett Hale (li. 1822) 
shows ctjual power to ])n>voko tears in ( The Man 
without a Country * autl laughter iiv 1 My Double 
and How lie Undid Mo/ 

History and liuigrupliy |mvo pvodted thrmigli 
the popularity of tlio evolution theory, tho growing 
interest in sociological problems, tho patriotic im¬ 
pulses stirred by the war, and tho d illusion of the 
literary culture which Ills to undertake a work 
of this class. In many cases contact with Gor¬ 
man methods lias been helpful. Of tho pictur¬ 
esque school, Motley and l’arkmau continued to 
write after 18(H), the latter doing most of his 
best work hIuco that date. His books on the 
struggle hotwenn Franco and England for the Now 
World, by blioiv vividness of description, their 
grasp of tho leading franc* nb stuko, and Lhoir 
Boimdnoss of judgment, have nut him at tho bond 
of American historians. Writing on tho period 
of tho indopondoncD of thovoimhliR, James Befimdor 
and Homy Ailaim fix attention most upon govern¬ 
ment ami politics, wldlo John Bunh Maomastor 
gives much spuao to snaial life ami usages, showing 
how plctiwesquo and interesting litoraiy art may 
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and they have 'boon the austodlors and opponents 
of the ideal elements on "which sooioty ultimately 
rests. As the condition of their being, therefore, 
1 b to respond to the needs and aspirations of 
society, tha history of universities has of necessity 
been determined by the revolutions of tlio human 
spirit and the chancing ideals which men hare 
set themselves to follow. With the Renaissance 
and the Reformation began a now period in their 
history; and from the develop monte of modern 
science and the Increasing complexity of modern 
life a third period began when a fresh adjustment 
was Ticoded to moot the ends for which they exist 
In those three distinct stages of their dovolopmenb 
they may be conveniently treated in the following 
wirvey. 

Though the statement has to be made with cer¬ 
tain resorves, it may bo said that Italy was the 
birthplace of the lneaimval university. At Salerno 
in the 9th century there grew up a school whose 
origin is totally unknown, bat which ns early as 
the 11th cantuiy wus famed throughout Eurepo 
for the toaohlng of modionl science. In tho 12th 
century a school of law at Bologna drew crowds of 
students from every country in Christendom. In 
tlio ease of both of these schools It would appear 
that teachers and stud outs draw together solely 
on the principle of supply ami demuml; and it 
remained a distinctive characteristic of the Italian 
universities that they followud professional as 
opposed to purely scientific ends. Through cer¬ 
tain privileges granted by Frederick Barbarossa in 
1168, howover, Bologna acquired a definite existonoo 
which greatly favoured its prosperous development. 
Ill the oitrly middle ages its only rival was tho 
university of Paris ; and not oven Paris had a 
greater influence in determining tho cliuraoter of 
subsequent schools. In aims, studies, organisa¬ 
tion, indeed, Paris and Bologna present two dis¬ 
tinct types of tho mediioval university. Though 
other disciplines gradually do fin ad thorn solves Into 
faculties at Bologna, its specialty always remained 
tlio teaching of the canon and the civil law, while 
Paris, as we shall see, was identified with another 
subject, equally one of tho great concerns of the 
middle ages. At Bologna tlio prevailing aim of 
the students was to acquire the technicalities of 
a profession which through the coniplox munici¬ 
pal life of the Italian cities assured to them both 
Hobos and honour* The students who came to 
Bologna were for the most part men in mature life, 
and tlio organisation of tho university wus largely 
determined by this circumstanoo. Coining from all 

I >arts of Europe, they in lime formed themselves 
nto unions, which eventually became tho governing 
element lu the university. By tho end of the 12th 
century these unions may he uisthrotly traced; and 
by the middle of the 18th tlioy formed two corpora¬ 
tions, known os the i tltramontani and the cilra* 
montani) with rectors chosen from among them¬ 
selves and by thcmselvos as their representative 
heads. As definitively arranged, the oxtcrnal 
administration of tho university was in the hands 
of the corporations, while the professors directed 
all matters relating to actual study, In Bologna, 
os at Paris and Oxford, colleges do not make their 
amicaraivie till the 14th century* by tin) later half 
or whioh, howovor, they were al ready in full bloom. 
Here we may specially mention the groat Spanish 
college (1364) at Bologna, os being tho single speci¬ 
men of a inciliroval college now ox is ting tin tho Con¬ 
tinent. Throughout tlio middle ages, as 1ms boon 
said, Bologua was one of the two great models whioh 
determined tho aliaracter of later univorsitiea In 
Franca, with the exception of Paris, Moutpelllor, 
and Porpigu&n, all the universities (eight in num¬ 
ber) were fashioned after tho type or Bologna. In 
tlio pope’s bull whioh founded it tho university of 


Glasgow is expressly said to be model jed on 
Bologna; and in Germany, though Paris was 
mainly kept in view, the Italian tuilvomity had 
also its imitators. Before the class of the iniddlo 
ages Italy possessed as many as twenty-one 
universities, the majority of which had their origin 
ns lato os the 14th century. Modelled on Bologna 
for the most part, none of them, except perhaps 
I’adun, attained the European reputation of their 
prototype. As Italy had boon the birth nlnco of the 
mediraval universities, it was from Italy that the 
forces oame which sapped tho foundations on whioh 
they had arisen. Out of tho Renaissance move¬ 
ment generated in Italy sprang the modem spirit 
with other aims and needs than medievalism could 
meek During the 14th and 16th centuries, accord¬ 
ingly, the intellectual life of Italy was mainly out¬ 
side its universities. 

The university of Pails sprang un as spontane¬ 
ously as that of Bologna. As Bologna owed its 
existence to the study of law, Paris was bom of tho 
in oven i out known as fioholanticlsm (q.v.), which in 
tho 12th centuiy whs the absorbing pursuit of the 
best minds of Franco. In ilia opening ycais of that 
century the lectures of Abelard, tlio most famous 
teacher of his generation, drew to Paris such crowds 
of hearers that mon came naturally to associate 
that city with tho study in wliioh they were most 
deeply interested. The school attached to tho 
cathedral of Notre Daino appeal's to have been tho 
nucleus round which the university grow-up. , It 
was the chancellor of the cathedral who granted 
the license to tcaoh, and who remained head of the 
university till the close of tho I8bh century, when 
ho woe displaced by the rector, chosen by a section 
of the university itself. In contrast to Bologna, 
the uni varsity of Paris was essentially the union 
of Lite professois of the different subjects that came 
to have a place In Its Btndice. In time these disci¬ 
plines gradually defined themsolves Into tlio fonr 
faculties of law (1218), medicine (1213), arts, and 
theology—the lost being by far the moat important 
of tho lour, while for two centuries (the 13th and 
14th) canon law hail no place in the university. 
The Nations of the nuivoraity also came to make 
part of its orgaulsAtion. Originally held together 
simply by common tics of birth and language, by 
tho middle of the 18th conturv tho students of aits 
formed four legally constituted bodies kno>vn as the 
nations of Fmnce, Normandy, Picardy, and En&land 
(afterwards Germany). These four nations, to¬ 
gether with the three higher faculties (law theo¬ 
logy, medicine), funned what wore known as the 
soron 4 companies 1 of the university j and it was tho 
procurators of the nations and the deans of tho 
faculties with the rector as their president who 
constituted tho university tribunal. Ab in Bologna, 
It woa nob till tho 13bh century that the system 
of colleges grow up In Paris. The earliest, as it was 
by far the most famous, was tlio Sorbonne (q.v.), 
founded in 1263. By the end of the 14th century as 
many os forty eolleges, more or less fully equipped, 
had oeon founded; and by 1500 there were as many 
os fifty. The fame of Paris rested on Its scholastic 
theology; with the decay of that study, therefore, 
It gradually lost ite place as the first school in 
Europe. By the middle of tho 14th conturv it was 
already noted tluU she no longer produced tire moat 
famous thinkers, or published the mojfc famous 
hooks; and when In the opening yearn of tho lfitli 
she rejected the new studies of the Renaissance 
she alienated all the men with whom tlio future lav. 
In the great schism, also, by giving her support to 
the popes at Avignon, she oven tually forfeited Hre 
favour of Borne, which thenceforward did its beet 
to encourage rivals evon in France Itself. 

There were other medirevul umvoreltics hardly 
inferior lu repute to Paris and Bologna. Bala.* 
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Units, in soiontiflo language, are the arbitrarily 
chosen standards Ui terms of which (lifTeront quan- 
titiea are expressed, The idea la familiar in coni’ 
ltum life. No commercial transaction can be carried 
out without a dear and era band lug oh to the units 
employed. Tlio pound, the yard, the mile, the 
acre, the gallon, the hour, the dollar, and so on, 
arc examples of ordinary units, which have beoorno 
mora aua moro definitely fixed n a civilisation 
advanced. In these days of scientific exactitude 
great caro must bo taken in fixing the unite of 
commerce and in determining fcho ratios of tho 
milts used in dilToronb countries for the Biune com¬ 
modities. Thun tho English pound has a dofinito 
relation to tho French Iiilograinmo, ami tho yard 
to tlie mo ti e. The relations lutweon money units 
vary, however, for tho reason that tho value of 
money depends on fluctuating commercial con¬ 
ditions. Bee Weights and measures, Money, 
Exchange, Bimetallism, Currency. 

In Balance we distinguish fundamental and 
derived units. Tho fundamental units aro so 
natnacl because in terms of them all other 
physical units can be expressed. It has been 
found convenient to take the units of length, 
masfi, ami thno as the fundamental units; amt 
the centimetre, grain mo, ami seaoml liava been 
accepted in this sense by tho whole sciontlflo 
world. As thoioughly scientific a system can of 
course bo based on any other chosen units, snob 
ns tlio foot, pound, and second. From these 
fundamental units all othera aro derived by rtoflni- 
tion. Thus the scientific unit of surface is the 


square, and the unit of volume the cube, whoso 
side Is the unit of length. The English novo and 
gallon, which have no simple relation to tho inch, 
loot, yard, or niilo, aro essentially nnnolcnfciflo. 
Other scientific units, such as those of velocity, 
force, work, involve in their definitions two or all 
of tho fundamental units. Then a growlngly im¬ 
portant set of derived units 01*0 those of electrical 
and magnetic quantities, such as the ampere, tlm 
ohm, the volt, tlie watt, and so on. In tho 
accepted scientific system* called for brevity the 
C.G. 8 . (Centimetre, Gramme, Second) system, one 
great merit is its purely decimal diameter. By an 
extension of tho Fronoli method of prefixes (cetilL 
dccl. kilo, &o.) we are supplied with an unlimited 
stock of linlt-nnino^. Tims tho miorofamd Is an 
electric capacity which Is ono-millionth of tho 
farad, and the megadyne a force* equal to ono 
million times the ilyno or G.G.H. unit of force. 
'Without sueh prefixes wo should have to use at 
timoB either very largo or vory small numbers j 
they serve, indeed, tho same function ns a cl 1 an go 
from inches to miles, or tons to pounds. A gonornl 
discussion of tho significance of units Is given in nil 
oiirJJG&fc modern text-books on the various depart¬ 
ments of physios. See also Everett's Units anil 
Physical Oonstatiis (3d ed. 1301); and see Elec¬ 
tricity, Force, Watt. 


Univalves, in Conclioloey, molluscs having a 
aliell in ono niece, like the Gasteropoda (q.v.), as 
opposed la Bivalves (q.v.). See also Mollusoa. 

a Universally ts* a Imdy of Christians whoso 
distinctive peculiarity consists in their belief Hint 
evil will ultimately bo eradicated from the world, 
and that all erring oreaturos will ho brought back 
to God through the irresistible oillcftcy of Christ's 
divine love. This doctrine of Univoimliain, Restor¬ 
ation, or the Larger Hope is already*discussed in 
the nrtiolo on HULL (at Vol, V. p. 031), and the 
names of sonic of its cldef representatives given. 
The communion hearing this saino is mainly an 
American dcvelopmenb, though Its foundation Is 
mainly duo to tho Itov. John Murray (1741-1815), 
who, having como successively under the inllnonce 


of Wesley, of Whitefiold, and of James Roily, a 
Universal let preacher in London, arrived in the 
United States in 1770, anil ultimately established 
a congregation at Gloucester, New Jersey, in 1774, 
Tho Tinilturs (n, v.) were also Re* torn tion tots, But 
the greatest influence in establishing tho Universal- 
1st Church was exerted liy tlie Uov. Uosca Ballou 
(1771-1862), originally a Baptist, born in Richmond, 
N, H., who taught successively fib Dana, Maes., 
Barnard, Vfc., Portsmouth, N. II.. Saloin, ami 
Boston. Most of these UnivorBauHtB are also 
Unitarians, and they hold what arc commonly 
called Volagian views of sin. Tho ohnroh govom- 
menfc is oongrogntioiialist, There aro between 700 
ami BOO mhuBteYfl and about 40,000 members, with 
four colleges and threo theological schools, 

800 Button, Ancient Univmaljm (now ed. 1872); 
Whittomoro, Modern Univermfim (]fift)); Thayer, 
ltariwy 0 / ffmeeratlfaiL (X8fl4) j and Eddy, Univcrwl* 
ism in America (2 volfl. 188*1-80). 

Universal Irimgnnge, a language long 
dreamt of but ns yet unin von tod, which should 
serve as a medium of coiumunlcnliou throughout 
tho world for commercial purposes, or for educated 
men, and which should ultimately supersede the 
existing languages, Such schemes havo been sug¬ 
gested or partly worked out liy many iugeuioiu 
theorists, ns by Uvquhart (q.v.), Dalgnnio (q.v.), 
Bishop Wilkins (q,v.), Leibnitz (In JJo Arte uom* 
bwatoria, soot. 1(100), Oundcmot (1704), Bnrja 
(1818), Sfcothy (In Lingua Universalis Vienne, 
1825], and Steiner (in Pasilingm, J 880); and for a 
time was belfiovacl by many to liavo lwon realised 
in Volnpllk (q.v.). Pigerm-Englirii (see Vol, III. 
p. 105), and tlie Lingua Franca of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. aro partial bub spontaneous and actual 
efforts in the same direction. 


Uiilversals. Seo Nominalism, 

Universities. Though analogous institution* 
nmy bo found in classical times, unlvoraitios to 
all in touts aiul purposes may lie regarded as the 
distinctive product of tlie Christian civilisation. 
As institutions that grow naturally out of the 
needs of society, indeed, they date from no special 
moment, and in their earliest developments are 
without the domain of history. Even whan they 
had assumed <1 moro or loss definite form in tho 
difiorenb conn tries where they sprang up, tho 
fluctuating terms by which they were designated 
prove tho gradual ami tentative nature of their 
growth, Even tho lmst-known designation, univer¬ 
sity {nnivorsitas), itself varied in meaning, though 
in prevailing usage it implied simply a corporation 
of students and teachers, Olhor terms, snclt ns 
1 tho schools ' (schotw), rtmUunh stadium generate, 
showed a similar tendency to llueLunLo in meaning. 
Tims studiurn generate was vavimiNly used to moan 
a great control school, a sohonl open to all tho 
world, ami a school of all knowledge. As was the 
case with ovoty important institution of the middle 
ages, the universities looked to tho pope as their 
great howl. Tho right of founding uni y writes 
however, wqs equally olaimod by tho omporor; 
and within their own dominions kings enjoyed tho 
same privilege, though royal foundations did not 
possess all fcho advantages of much as held pupal 
or inmcrial char tors, raiill, fcho essential distine- 
tion between tho roctlitvval and Lite modem 
university in that tho former was essentially an 
ecclesiastical institution, whoso aims, studies, and 
privileges were regulated in strict accordance 
with tho temporal ami spiritual interests of tho 
church. 

At every period of their existence it may bo said 
that universities have fulfilled a double function 
in the social order. They havo boon tho great 
training-schools for the different loarnod professions, 
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mnnnor of doubt. Throughout fcho flame period 
the universities of Scotland, in proportion to their 
humbler scale, served far more eillaioutly their 
purpose, ns notional institutions. The Scottish, 
reformers sot about the work of organising public 
instruction in a more serious spirit than thoir con¬ 
temporaries in England. Alany of their schemes 
misoari'iod j but they left a stamp upon tlio univer¬ 
sities which for good ami evil they have retained 
evor wince. Under Andrew Melville during the 
lator half of the 10th century Glasgow attained a 
reputation which drew students in considerable 
munbors from different parts of fclio Continent 
The college uf Edinburgh, founded by James YI. 
In 1682. steadily grew In importance through all 
the following century. In tho first half of that 
century, however, the university of Alierdeon pro- 
dtiacd a succession of scholars, 'the Aberdeen 
doctor, 1 who for the time made it fclio first of the 
four institutions which Scotland now imsseraed. 
During the 18th century the lustra of her mathe¬ 
matical school under the Gregorys, and her medical 
school under the Mourns, iron tlio precedence for 
Edinburgh, and made her known wherever Intel¬ 
lectual interests flourished. But the special service 
of the universities of Scotland has been to supply 
the want of those secondary schools which the 
leformors sought to moko jwrfc of their national 
Bystciii of education, but failed to achieve through 
tua poverty of the country and the Bolllshness of 
the leading nobility. Undor the existing circum¬ 
stances this was the highest service the Scottish 
universities could have (lone to the country; but 
with the growth of knowledge duiing the 10th 
century thie function has gradually disabled them 
from adequately meeting the modern conception 
of a fully equipped university. 

As we should oxpocfc, public Instruction was 
nowhere more radically influenced alike by Jie- 
fttrmabitui and ltouatHMuioe thou in Germany. The 
result of the Lutheran revolt was Bid establish¬ 
ment of a succession of universities, such as 
Wittenberg (1602), Marburg (1627), Ktfnigsborg 
(1614), Jena (1668), and Allorf (1678), where fclio 
now religion as woll as the now studios should 
And a homo, and form contras of instruction for 
the Protestant coin muni ties. Bub the religious 
controversies issuing in' tlio Thirty Years* War 
proved fatal to Protestant and Catholic Bohools 
alike j and till the close of tho lBbh century the 
universities of Germany gave but little pro mis o 
of tho splendid future before them. Since the 
period of the ltofonimtion the universities of Spain 
havo shared the inanition of Ilia pooplo, and till 
recent years havo pursued tlio methods and studios 
of incriuuvalism with a dogged olmcnrantiem through 
which no my of light could ponutmte. A notable 
product of the Rcif urination was tlio university of 
Leyden, founded in 1676 by ’William of Omngo to 
oommonioralo the successful defence of the town 
against tlio Spaniards. Duiing tho 17bli and 18th 
couturios Leyden boasted a line of scholars without 
a parallel in any other country of Europe, 

During tho centuries that followod the Reforma- 
tion tlio universities, even those that owed their 
birth to it, continued to retain tho character origin¬ 
ally iinpressed upon them. Tlio essential differ- 
cnae between tlio typical incdiieval university and 
tho university formed by tho Renaissance wob that, 
wldlo logic formed the eduoatipnal staple of tho 
one, the Latin and Greek olnsslcs took its place 
in tho other. Through tlio comparative study 
of othor civilisations men wore trained to tho 
bolder handling of tradition, and the sciontiilo 
spirit gradually displaced that of docile siikuiis- 
Hinn to authority, With the growth of the now 
spirit hauiiis a now epoch in the history of univer- 
- si ties, wldoh eoonor or later must respond to the 


needs of the society for which they exist. Tho 
characteruitics of the modern period are the sub¬ 
division of studies necessitated by tlio widened 
limits of knowledge, tlie oxtroovimavy develop¬ 
ments of physical science, and the increased com¬ 
plexity of the conditions of modem life. Though 
mow gradual in its working, the modern revolution 
lias affected men's aims aim interests more power¬ 
fully than the roligioug revolution of the 16th 
century. If any proof of this wore needed, it 
would be found in tho tranufor muttons which the 
universities havo undergone to meet the conditions 
of the modem time. 

Germany, which in respect of its 'imivCTbitica 
took tho Inst plitco in the middle ages, has in tho 
modern period led tlio way from tho Inst—fcho 
conclusive attestation of Its prc-eiuinauce being 
that its schools alone can now bo called cosmo¬ 
politan. With the foundation of Halle in 1604, 
and of Gottingen in 1737, their new start seems to 
liavo been mada. as both of these schools initiated 
a movement which gradually made Itself felt 
throughout the whole of Germany. Yet, os lias 
been said, tho Genu on universities have no bril¬ 
liant record for the greater )mrt of tho 18th 
century; ami ib won only towards Its close that 
they decisively took the leiul of these of other 
countries. From the settlement of Friedrich Wil¬ 
helm Wolf at Halle in 1788 dates the classical 
teaching which is one of Germany's special claims 
to honour. Kant at KflnigsboTg, ami Fielito and 
Schelllng at Jena, at tho close of the 18th and 
tho beginning of the 10th century, revived that 
application of dialectics to abstract thinking 
which was the distinguishing characteristic of tlio 
middle ages. Hut above oli tho foundation of 
Berlin University (1810) by Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt made an epoch in tho history of universities, 
from which we may data tho ideal of a national 
school organised to moot tho highest aims of the 
modern spirit. At pies out Germany possesses 21 
universities with an average attendance of nearly 
1400 students. Of their expenditure 72 por cent, 
is contributed by fcho stale, 0*3 by qtudeuts* foes, 
the ramaindor Going mot by endowments. For 
every teacher in tTio German universities .the 
average number of students is 11, while in Scot¬ 
land tlio proportion is 1 to 40. The professors aro 
appointed by government, and are of three grades, 
full professors, extras ordinary professors, amlpjwtfc 
docents. It is in virtue of their splendid organisa¬ 
tion, based as it is on an equally comprehensive 
system of secondary schools, that the univomitics 
of Germany havo left nil othera behind in tlio fame 
of their toackcrs and their contributions to the 
Bum of knowledge. 

The organisation of higher instruction in France 
differs from that of every other country, Since 
the abolition of the university of Pans at tho 
Revolution the term * university * has in France 
come to be used simply as synonymous with the 
entire educational system. Controlled by- tlte 
minister of Public Instruction, this system Includes 
tho faculties of theology, law, medicine, science, 
and tetters, for instruction in which twenty-seven 
acadtmice, variously equipped, nra established in 
fcho loading oities of tlio country. In Parte especi¬ 
ally there is tho most ample pro vision for all the 
higher departments of study at tho Fuouitiejihm, 
ColUffe de France 9 Ecole praiitruc dtshantes Eludes, 
Hcole initiate doe Langnce orientates vivantts. Of 
Spain it has only to 1m Bald that during the 10th 
century It has followed tlio example of France, and 
that its universities have played no part In tlio 
developments of modem thoughts In connection 
until tlio univorsitles of .Italy, of which it is speci¬ 
ally noteworthy that the medieval system of 
colleges is completely extinct, it,now holds good 
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waned, founded tn 1243, van the glory of Spain 
fur nearly flvo hundred years# though in the penin¬ 
sula itself it had several wwuietitorft# wwU ob Seville, 
Alcala, Madrid, anti Coimbra (or Lisbon). The 
nnivavsifcy of Oxford, however, was the most for* 
midablo rival of Mu, and in tl»t very branch 
oF study to which Fnvfai owed its fame. Like the 
groat French and Italian universities, Oxford was 
a spontaneous growth, whose beginnings cannot be 
determined with precision, for the story of its 
foundation by Alfred the Great 1 b now sot aside na 
a legoud. In tlio 12th century Ji owe ver, Oxford cer- 
taiiny TMMgoescd a school, which by the middle of 
the 13th djnpntod the palm with Pai ls both in repu¬ 
tation anil in tlio number of its students, Though 
to a certain extent standing outside the lino of 
development of the two great continental univer¬ 
sities, m its aims, the character of its studies, and 
Its organiwiticn it was essentially formed on tlio 
typo of Paris. In tho same century as they grew 
up in the French university college also Aroxo in 
Oxford, University College being founded in 1240, 
Merton in 1204, ami Bnlliol about 11303. Though of 
later date as a school than Oxford, Cambridge bad 
all the diameters of a university ns early as 1233. 
'Unfortunate iu iU earlier developments, however, 
it was not till a later dflfco fcjiae it held its own 
with Its sister uulvcnuty. As was tlio case with 
the other universities, the prosperity of Cambridge 
was materially inercoRcd by the growth of colleges, 
of which tho Amt, that of Fetorhoiwo, wa h founded 
by 1280, According to Bblttugev, it is an iUwjtao- 
tion of the praeticartalont and the political freedom 
of England tlmt she dhl not aquamW hw TOftouvcoa 
in founding other universities besides there two, 
thus avoiding tho needless multiplication of schools 
which wo find in the various continental countries. 
During the middle ages three Scottish universities, 
and an abortive one in Ireland, comp feta the list of 
schools In tho British Islands. Tlio attempt to 
found a university in Dublin in 1312 came to 
nothing, for tho modern unLvereity dates only 
from 1002. Of tho three Scottish universities, 
Bfc Andrews, Glasgow, and Alwrilcon, founded 
respectively in 1411, 1450, anil 1404, St Andrews 
and Abo moon attained a prosperity fully pro])Oi'- 
tloned to tins resources of the country j Glasgow, 
on tlio other hand, was a failure for fully tlio 
first century of it* existence, Germany, whoso 
universities have hold tlio First place during 
tho loth ocuturp, played only a subordinate 
pnrfr itt tho development of studies during the 
middle ages. Tlio oldest unLvomby within tho 
empire, that of Prague, founded hi 1348 on tho 
model of Vavte, at ftrst gave proutfao of a. brilliant 
history; but the religious wars of Bohemia in tho 
first half of the ISfchconfcmy proved disastrous to lta 
continued olllcioncy. Next in date ponies Vienna, 
bub, bound as it wws to tlio old ways of seholaati- 
ciam, at too late a period (1305) to attain tlio vigour 
of the earlier universities. Before 1600 there were as 
many ns fourteen German universities, but mostly 
organised on tho model of Paris, which by tho 14 th 
century, as we havo seen, wns already an outgrown 
Institution. The university of Cracow in Poland 
(1304} grew to such fame during the 15th century 
that it may bo fairly classed among tho greator 
Uiodittvnl institutions. Louvain (1420 ) and Cologne 
(1388) wore alBo boIiooIb of high importance, tho 
former especially from the Faot tlniL it was one of tlio 
first Institutions north of the Alps whore tho now 
studies of the revival of learning found a homo. 

It is from the middle ages that all those terms 
come—bitclialof. inastor, doctor, lector, chancellor, 
uve,—wlifoh still form part of the acadomlo vocabu¬ 
lary. Tlio origin of the terms rector and chancellor 
has already been explained; the import of tho 
other* may here bo Uleliy noted, fiutedng first 


the faculty of Arts, the student after a three years 1 
ciirriculmn took Ids diploma of bachelor t and after 
continuing hie course was at tho ago of twenty-one 
in a position to tako tho degree of master* which 
entitled him to tho privilege of teaching In the uni¬ 
versity. Tho period of study for Itocnso in the other 
faculties varied at different times and in different 
universities, the longest curriculum of all being 
that of the doctomlain tlvcology^whicl) could not 
be taken before tlio candidate's thirty fifth year. 

■With tho 10th century begins a new cjxnsh in tlio 
history of tlm human spirit. Tho end of feudalism, 
tho revival of classical autitputy, the breaking away 
from Homo of n large section of tho Christian 
Booioty were events wmb wont bo deeply into fcho 
life of Europe tliab tho ancient universities could 
not bo left untouched by tho revolution. But) 
groat historical institutions do not readily respond 
to now Aspirations or adapt thomficlvcs to novel 
conditions. To oiiango their subjects of study and 
reorganise their constitutions meant for the uni* 
verities the transfer in a I ion of their very being. 
As ib happened, few of them consontcd to the 
transformation, while others made such partial 
concessions as utterly failed to incofc tlio now con¬ 
ditions. Thenceforward tlio uuivowiblos no longer 
filled their former place in the mind of Europe. 
Through tho rending of the peoples that camo of 
tho Pi'otostaiib revolution they could no longer ba 
metropolitan aclioofe auoh oh Bulogna and Paris 
lmd boon in tho middle nges. Ihit ovon in their 
respective count Acs the wuivevslticft wove no longer 
the exclusive homes of serious inteilectuiil eilbrf. 
In certain comitvieflj indeed, their course of study 
remained what ib hail been from the beginning, aiul 
tht* most important work was done outside their 
walls, A bnef akotcli of the history of tlio univer¬ 
sities since the oWo of tho middlo otfou will bring 
this very dourly before us. 

In Italy tho religions revolution was novor a 
Bcrious menace to the autboilly of Homo. On the 
other hand, by the beginning of tho 10th century 
the movement of the itonaimaneo threatened her 
with moral disintegration and tlio milmlilutimi of 
tho pagan for the Christian spirit. In tlio second 
half or the century, howover, camo tho Cabliolio 
reaction; tho spirit of humanism was sternly 
repressed; tho universities passed completely 
under Ilia control of the church, wul till tlio last 
yoare of tho 10th century havo remained institu- 
tioua without any real life, unstirred by any breath 
of enthusiasm, and powerless to inllunnco tho do- 
volopmcut of the people. A similar history baa to 
bo told of tho university of Faria. In the llrefc half 
of the 10th century It vojectM the pew studies of 
tho Keiiaissnucc, and tiins fell behind at tho very 
opening of the new era. ]n the second half tho 
warn of religion brought such dianBtor to its 
schools i» conlil never again bo wholly repaired. 
During the following centuries tho successive 
kings of Franco dictated her studies, controlled 
her administration, and brought her to audi n |>n«3 
that the Bo volution swept her away with other 
olfeto institutions. 

Tho universities of England gavo a lmtler wel¬ 
come to tho new studies \ but to both of thorn 
the Bcfennatlnii, and specially Mm religious 
changes under Edwanl Vl. % brought mich few of 
prestige ami efllelonoy oh affected tliotr striding 
througlmut all their sul»ae^ucnt history, Willi 
the exception of Sir Thoninn Move, England had 
no scholar of European tmpovtauca tUvmighovit tho 
10th ccntuty. Tu the century tliat followed it was 
as political rather Mian educational centre* that thy 
univorsities fnllnonccd the movoment of things in 
England | oud to what estate they lmd conus in Um 
18th century the testimony of Gibbon as to Oxford, 
atul the poet Gray m to Cambridge, leave ua iu no 
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incisions in the stem of tho Ant jar or An char 
tree (A ntiaria toxicaria) , a large tree belonging' 
to the Artocarpncete, The portentous talcs current 
in Europe, eBpeotally towards the end of the 10th 
century, and not forth in Erasmus Darwin's Zone? 
of the Plants, are mostly baseless inven tinns—as 
for exam pie that the atmosphere for miles round a 
upas tree was deadly to all animal life, and tlint no 
other vegetation could flourish near one. It is 
true that when a tree is failed or its bark much 
bruised an diluvium issues acrid enough to cause 
cutaneous eruptions. And it has been suggested 
as mi explanation of the fantastic stories that 
upas trees prow in a Javanese rnlloy where 
carbonic odd, in quantities dangerous to animal 
lifo, issues from the volcanic soil, as in tho Grotto 
del Cane, But the tree has no such powers. 

UiicrnLvIk. See Gukknland. 

Upheaval ami Subsidence are torms 
applied to movements of the earth’s crust that 
result in more or less permanent changes of level, 
Such movements are believed to be duo to the sink' 
fug 111 of tho crust upon tho cooling and contract¬ 
ing nucleus. The crust under «uah conditions is 
necessarily subjected to great orush and strain, from 
which it gets relief, It u thought, by wrinkling— 
tho wrinkles running in linear directions—or l>y 
bulging up over much broader areas, Honoe two 
kinds of movement ore reeogulhed—(«) totem* ov 
axial) to which mountains or elevation owa their 
origin (seo Mountains ), and (6) regional* afl eating 
hrmul areas, ovov which the crest seems to rise or, 
as the case may be, to sink without much disturb¬ 
ance or tilting of strata, although tlicHo may often 
bo more or icbs fractured nun dislocated. Such 
earth-movements are helloved to tako place very 
slowly and gradually as u ride. Those are the 
gonortilly received views j but of late yours doubt 
luin been ox pressed ns to whether regional elevation 
of tho crust is possible. Tho only movements of 
elevation of which we have obvious ov (donee are 
thoso that give rise to moimtalii-ohains. These 
movements are tangential —the crust is squeezed 
and puckered up In rapid folds—but a vertical 
uprise of a continental area seems to Professor 
Sues* and others impossible. Probably many of 
tho supposed evidences of regional olevabhm really 
point to' sinking of the crust under tho great 
oceanic basin*. These batins, there la reason to 
think, are pre-eminently subsiding arena, and if 
this lia ho the mere withdrawal of tho sen from the 
continental areas must produce an apparent eleva¬ 
tion of the laud. Some now begin to suspoct, 
however, that changes of sea-level may also bo duo 
to other causes. Thus, Professor Huess—believing 
that in equatorial regions tho sea is upon the 
whole gaining on the land, while in other latitudes 
the rovarse appears to he tho coso—points out that 
this is iu harmony with lilfl view of a periodical 
Kux and ret lux of tho ocean between tho equator 
and the poles. Dr Schmick also thinks that the 
apparent elevations and dopresaions of continental 
uveas are the result of secular movements of the 
hydrosphere, but the sea according to him attains 
a high level In each hemisphere alternately— 
tho waters being at present heaped up in the 
won tli aim liQiiiispIicie. Others again, an Dr Hit her. 
have suggested that sinking of the sea-level 
may bo duo in part at least to Absorption. This 
recalls the view of Celsius (n.v.), who attributed 
tho retreat of the sea from tne coasts of Sweden 
to gradual desiccation. At present none of the 
hypotheses that would attribute change of sea* 
level to secular movements of the hydrosphere lias 
found favour with British geologists, who continue 
to maintain that all suo]i changes are the result of 
uplieaval and depression of tho lithosphere caused 
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by subterranean action. It seems probable that 
this view will eventually bo modi lied. 

Upolu. Seo Samoa. 

Uppingham, a market-town of Hut land, 2i 
mileswNw. of Seaton station, 12 SIV. of Stam¬ 
ford, and 83 NNVY. of London. The parish church, 
of which Jeremy Taylor was rector, was restored 
and in great part rebuilt in 1801 j but tlio feature 
of Uppingham is its public school, founded in 1684 
by Robert Johnson (1540-1026), from 1601 Arch¬ 
deacon of Leicester. "With an endowment of only 
£1000 a-ycar, it owes its development front a mere 
gratiimav-aahuol to Edward Timug (q.v.), its head¬ 
master from 1858 to 1S87. Ho found it with only 
twouty-flvo boarders, and left it with 330; anil to 
him was due tho building in 1803, from designs by 
Street, of tiro great schoolroom and the deematad 
chapel, as also of the gyumaaium, swimming-bath, 
&c. Pop. 2500, See the Century Magazine for 
September 1888. 

Up&allt' tho historic centre of ancient Sweden, 
the principal and last stronghold of heathenism in 
that country, and still one of the most important 
towns in Sweden, stands on a little stream that 
rune down to Lake Millar, 41 miles by rail N. by AY. 
of Stockholm. Its existing importance is due to 
its being the seat of the primate, the only arch¬ 
bishop of the Swedish church, and of tho principal 
university. The cathedral, built of brick in the 
Gothic style, wns founded In 1280, completed in 
1436, partly burned down in 1702, and only partly 
restored since that diwaster. It contains t m tomb 
of Linmuue, and those of Gustavos Vawft and some 
other Swedish kings. Tliu university, founded in 
1477, though now buildings wore erected In 1077* 
is attend eel by 1000 students, ami possesses a 
library {1020) of 260,000 volumes aiul 10,000 MSS., 
an observatory, botanical garden, and various 
scientific collections. In tho older town, around 
which on the east and north iiew suburbs have 
been built, there stands the castle of Gustaviis 
Vasa (1546). Pop. (l000) 21,511. About 3 miles 
to tho HE. lies Old Upsala, whore aro three vast 
tumuli of tho ancient legendary kings; and about 4 
miles to the SE. nre the Mom stones, oh which the 
old kings used to taka tho oaths of good governance 

Ur, Seo Abraham* 

Uraemia* When excretion of waste products 
from the body by the kidneys 1 b defective, particu¬ 
larly therefore in cases of Bright’s disease (see 
under Kihnki's), peculiar symptoms, mostly cere¬ 
bral, are mot with, which are commonly called 
n/wj/Hc, A i n ong the most cli amo terls 11c aro fits like 
epileptic seizures, delirium, train rim or spasms of 
muscles, transient attacks of blindness, dyspnoea, 
itching, vomiting. It is on yot uncertain whether 
it is to the urea (as implied by the name) or to 
others of the retained elrete materials that these 
symptoms are duo, which, though not infrequouLly 
recovered from, are always cause for gravo anxiety. 

Ural, a river of Russia, rises on tho oast ride of 
the Urals in tho government of Orenburg, and runs 
mainly southwards for 800 miles into the Caspian 
Sea, being practically the boundary between Enrejie 
and Asia. It gives name to a province, UftAiflK, 
which lies mainly east of the river and north of 
the Caspian, belonging to the Stoppo-region (see 
Russia, Vol. IX. p. 35) and to the 1 Kirghiz pro¬ 
vinces 1 included in Asiatic liii&aia. 

Urnl*AltfllC» a term given to a raoine aiul 
linguistic group of peoples of the Mongolia stock, 
claH&iflod at Asia, Vol. I. p» 408. 

Ural Mountains,, separating European Russia 
(physically though not politically) from Siberia, 
have been described at Russia,. Vol, IX. p,. 83. 
Tho main axis qf the series of ridges and plateaus 
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In modem timed as of tlio middle ages, that fcho 
professional aim prevail a over that of pure science. 
To complete this survey of the continental uuiver- 
si ties, it may he added that Holland and Russia 
follow the Ucniinn modal, nnd that tho Russian 
universities have now decisively taken thoir place 
among the schools of Europe, . 

Like that of otlwr countries, nnlvereiby education 
In the IBrifciflh Islands has been powerfully influenced 
by the new forces of the 19 th con tiny. The two 
historic nnivereltloa, Oxford and Cambridge, have 
responded to modem needs by such changes as the 
abolition of religious testa, the diversion of a 
certain proportion of their endowments to physical 
fictonoo, the ay atom of local examinations, nnd 
university extension lectures, The foundation of 
oollcges and universities in certain of tlio largo 
towns of England are the result of the same 
tendencies. Durham University (1837), with its 
physical science college at Newcastle; Victoria 
University (formerly Owong College), Manchester; 
UniveiBity College, Liverpool ; Yorkshire! College, 
Leods; Mason's Col logo, Birmingham; with tlio 
Welsh colleges of Lam pa tor, CardlM', Bangor, and 
Aberystwith, sufficiently prove how in England 
nnd Wales not lo«a than olsowhcro the prCBBuro of 
modem life lias created a new departure in the life 
of univendbioB. Dundee has a Uiuvomity College. 
London U id varsity (separately dealt with] is mainly 
a degree-granting luxly. In tho later history oE 
the Scottish universities the Universities (Soot* 
land) Act of 1858 is specially noteworthy as having 
assigned a common constitution to all of thorn. 
The result of the Commission on the Scottish 
Universities, however, will ho the most drastic 
stop yet taken to adapt them to tlio needs of the 
time. The multiplication of lecturers, as distinct 
from the professors, the recasting of the curriculum, 
the full n Lea ion of women, the choice of subjects 
permitted to tho studont are among the most 
important changes that will give a now character 
to thoir future. In Ireland tlio wants of the 
country are mob by the university of Dublin, 
the Royal University of Dublin (purely nu ex* 
aniiuing and degree-giving body), ami the col legos 
of Belfast, Cork, anti Galway, a Catholic univer¬ 
sity endowed by tho state being ra yot only nndor 
(IlscaHsion, Advocating a teaching univorsUy 
in London, in addition to the institutions tlio 
city already possesses, Professor Huxley 1ms Lime 
expressed tho (Utterance hot ween the modern and 
the modueval ideal of tho tmivcisity. f The studont 
to whose wants tho medieval unlvorsity was 
adjusted looked to the post and sought took- 
learning, while tlio modem looks to tho future 
and seeks knowledge of things. 1 The distinction 
here made is more trenchant than just, hut it 
aufltaaa to skew the distance that has been 
travelled since Paris with its scholuetlo theology 
avos tho first school in Europe. 

Tlio university extension movement for providing 
the moans of higher education for persons of alt 
classes and of both sexes, engaged fu tlio regular 
occupations of life, is conducted by lecturers giving 
courses in various populous contras, conducting 
examlnations, aud gran ting certificates, The move¬ 
ment liegau with Cambridge in 1872, and soon 
ox tended to otlior universities j tho London organ¬ 
isation is a largo ono. Chautauqua (q.v.) main¬ 
tains a somewhat similar system. 

In the Uni tod States the titles university nnd 
college are used indtf Fluently, tho formal* occasion¬ 
ally oven for a college whom the oourao of study is 
not advanced, anti either title for a university iu 
the European »unso, with poveral fiuraltieB, A con- 
Ridorablo proportion, tiicrcforo, of tho 415 4 colleges 1 
of tlio republic aro universities, whilst a still larger 
number are simply high-schools, In tho best uni¬ 


versities, it should bo noted, tho cottrao of study 
will boar comparison with any British university at 
least; elective and post-graduate courses havo boon 
introduced in many of the larger colleges, A state 
university is part of tho educational system of most 
states, and is gonorally, like most of tho newer 
colleges, open to both soxes. Most of tlio Ameri¬ 
can colleges, tlio state universities oxceptod, wore 
founded as religions institutions, thoir chief purpose 
being to train men for the ministry j this applies not 
only to Harvard,'William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
and others founded before tho 10th century, hut 
also to many of the later western colleges. 

Canada possesses sixteen degree-granting oollcges 
and universities, one at loasb in ovory province of 
the Dominion except British Columbia. Tlio chief 
aro tho university of Toronto; M'Gill Col logo, 
Montreal j Dalliousio University, Halifax; and 
Laval University (Roman Catholic), at Quoboo. 
Tliore are universities in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adclaido; tho nnivorsity of Now Zealand Jins 
branches in various towns; einco 1873 tliora is a 
university of tho Capo of Good Hope. India lias 
thvoo principal and two lesser universities. 

The uiora important universities havo separata or Holes 
f Oxrouo, Camduidqr, Harvaud, l>iiDr.ix, En mutuum, 
&o.) t or eootlojiB in tho artiolos on tlio towns whore they 
nro found; and tho nrtielos an tho BQvoral conn trios deal 
with tho university By stem of oaah. 

See Don!fio, 2>ia KnlUehmw dev Untversitfttai des 
J) fiUelalUrsbis 1400 (vol. i. 1885); for tho imivorstty of 
Baris specially, tho works of Du ] faulty, Crovlor, Thurot, 
nnd Jonttlaiii \ J. Conrad, Gtcnnan Universities for the 
last Fifty Years (Lny. trntis. 1885): Georg Kanfnmun, 
Dio GeschiohtetierLtutschen Univcmlatcn (vol, i. 1888); 
9. 8. Lanrlo, Lectures on the Jtiee aiul JHarlu Constitution 
of Uniwmties; for Oxford, Anthony wood, Parker, 
Maxwell Lyfco; for Cambridge. Dyar nnd Ihtss flful- 
Jiuger; Grant, Tho Story of the University qf AWin- 
Inirt/h; Monumonta Ahnat Un Ivors Halls (Uasyncmisj 
Spnldfng, Fasti Abrnlonnisca; Lyon, History of St 
Andrews i His tings linRhrlnll, The universities of the 
Middle Am (18BB)} Timing, American Goiftyca (New 
York, 1878), Information regarding tlio tanolicrs and 
fn aid ties of all tho unt varsities jn the world Is given in 
tho Minerva (Strasbourg, arnmnl)., Intwnttlng general 
studies of the funotloun of univarftitiafl will ho found in 
Sir William Hamilton's Disoussfon*, Mark put icon's 
titujyciiions on Academical Orynnimtion^ Matthow 
Arnold's Sohtwls nutl Universities on the Continent, and 
JJ 01 linger 8 Akndcmmhe Vorlrttye, vol. U, 

Vnlcaveued Bread. Boo Pasbovkh, Host. 

Ultiill) a town of Prussia, onco n I Tan bo town, 
in Westphalia, 1(S miles E, of Dortmund. Near 
by aro the famous salt-works of lCOuigBlxiru, yield¬ 
ing 120,000 owb. of salt ammally. Pop. 8904. 
Unreason, Annor of. Sgo Poohs ( Vjmv of). 
Un&oiiiHlncss, Seo Warranty. 

Unst# Seo Shetland. 

Uiitenvalflcn, ouo of tlio four * Eoreat Cantons 1 
of Switzerland f q.v.), /onus part of tho hill conntiy 
which surrounds tlio Lake of Lucerne; urea, 2f)5 
sq. m, j pop. (1888) 27,580, Untcnvahlon jg divided 
into two parts, Upper and Lower j tlio capital of 
the Nldwahl is Btnnz, a ml of tho Obwald Barium. 
Seo Sower by‘a Forest Cantons (1802). 

tnyaliycmbc, a district of German East 
Africa, between Lake Tanganyika and tlio coast. 

TJliyoro. a state of Coutral Africa hdtwcen 
Uganda and tho Albert Nyanxft, with a population 
of about 1,500,000, who aro inoro uncultured than 
thuir neighbours and kinsmen of Uganda. 
Uimnlslia<l« See Vkda. 

Uims (Malay, 'poigon') is tlio name given to 
various vegefcamo poisons in tbo Indian Arab!* 
pelage, Inchuling Homo kinds of Stryoluma But 
that best kiiowm under this name ft the arrow- 
poiBon prepared from tho guiu that exudes from 
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lias considerable trade, and a population (partly 
living in lento outside the city proper} of about 
30,000, of whom 0000 or 7000 ilvq Chinese. In one 


of the suburbs of the town is a college of Mon- 
gollim priests, which is the scat of the Bogdan or 
Lama of tho Mongols {aw Lamaist). 

IJrgcl (or Loo da Urgel), a small mountain 
town of 2302 inhabitants, in the Catalonian pro¬ 
vince of Lorida, At the foot of the Pyrenees. Its 
bishops have oxtoimivo powers in the adjoining 
republic of Andorra (q, y. ). 

llrgciij. Seo Khiva. 

XI rk one of the ‘Forest Cantons' of Switaor- 
laud, forum part of tho hill country which sur¬ 
rounds the Lake of Lucerne ; area, 410 sq. m.; 
pop. (1888) 17,284. It codhIbIh of ouo valley, that 
of tho Hours, through which runs the groat road, 
and also tho railway, Into Italy by tho 8b Gotham 
Pass. Uri is almost entirely pastoral; and the 
constitution in a pure democracy (nee Switzer- 
LAND, p. 22). Altorf, with traditions of Tell (q.v.), 
ik tlie capital. Seo Soworby, The Purest Cantons 
of Switzerland (1802). 

Uricontiim* See Wnoxuim 
llrie. See Ikybim3m& 

VricI, or OllGIAL. Soo LOUTJI. 

ITHlii mid Thu mm 1 in (Hob.), first men- 
tioncd In Exoil. xxvlii. 30 in ooimoctlon with tho 
High.priest's breast-plate, apparently a pair of 
objects used at cMtioo) junctures as a kind of 
traditional oracle, but which could not always bo 
counted qii for on aiiBWor (1 Bam. xxvili. 0), 
They were wanting to tho Itigh-prlust after tho 
Captivity (Ezra, 11, 03). Tho LXX, translation of 
tliQHO words Is tftfXwtru jrat dA#?e<a ; the Vulgate, 
Loctriua ct Veritas, 

Trli IC is tho fluid whioh is secroted or sqmrated 
by tho kidneys from the blood, tuid it is tbo prim 
eipftl moans of roinoving the worn-out tissues, 
espodally tho nitrogenous and salino mattero, from 
tho system. It 1b a very complex fluid, and its 
composition varies con si dumbly m diftbrouh classes 
of animals—among tho mammalia mainly in Accord¬ 
ance with tho nature of tho food. The study of ite 
modifications in disease forms a most important 
branch of medical work. 

Ilonlthy human urino. when freshly discharged, 
1b a clear fluid of a blight amber colour, a bitter, 
saltish tasto, and a peculiar aromatic odour. Its 
normal reaction is acid, and its ancoillo gravity 
ranges from r013 to 1*025. A healthy adult man 
jMisses on an average about 00 fluid ounces (2£ 
pinto) of luina in twenty-four lioura; but the 
amount 1 b slibjeot to very great variation, being 
diminished during sweating or thirst, and Increased 
under tho influence of cold, a by copious draughts of 
fluid, and by largo quantities of salt or sugar, na 
well as many drugs. The solid constituents of tho 
daily urino weigh a little more than two ouncos, of 
which about half is uroa, Tim other substances 

i noKont aru, in tho order of quantity, common salt 
hihUo chloride), phosphates, sulphates, uric ami 
rippmia adds, with others of less imjwrtanco 
(innous, colouring matters, See,). The amount of 
Hollds, ami the amount of urea excreted per day, 
are leas subject to variation in health than the 
whole amount of urine; earef id obnervatlom* of tho 
daily excretion of uroa aro of special importance in 
the investigation of disease. 

Urm [ebemical formula, CON a II.,) is tno form in 
whioh the groat bulk of tho nitrogenous waste of 
the human body is removed. It is formed in tho 
tissues during tlie disintegration of proteitl mate* 
rial, and carried by tho blood to the kidnoys, which 
eeparitte it and pass it off in tire urine, It is very 
readily soluble In water; it givc& rise to carbome 


acid and ammonia during ordinary decomposition. 

, It is of groat interest chemically, being tlie first 
; animal product which liaa been produced by avn- 
thesis from inurganio bodies without tlie lutor- 
YQUticm of animats. 

Uric (<cid t C fl ILN 4 0 3 , is present in small anionnt 
in tho blood and in normal urine, chiefly In com- 
hlnatiou with alkaline liases. It is very much less, 
soluble in water than urea; its preacnoo in excess- 
in the blood is tho chief feature of the gouty state. 
In birds and reptiles, however, tlie nitrogenous 
waste is excreted chiefly in this form. 

llimwric a rew/, C 9 li v JStO it is usually present in still 
smaller quantity in human mine; but iu cotifdiUu- 
ablc amount in tho mine of herbivore. 

Of abnormal constituents dissolved in urino the 
in oat frequent is albumen (see Kidneys, Diseases 
op). It causes no change In tho appearance of 
tho urine; but is visible as a white precipitate, 
insoluble in dilute acids, on boiling, or on tlie 
addition to tho urine of ccrtaiu reagents <e.g. 
strong niLriq acid, solution of picric acid). Sugar 
is oxcrotcd in considerable quantity iu Diabetes 
(q. v.) ilelli tus. Bile is present in oases of jaundice, 
giving tho urine a deep yellow, brown, or almost 
bkak colour. Blood-pigment may be present with¬ 
out blood-corpuscles, but more commonly os a result 
of the escape of blood from the vessels iu some part 
of the urinary tract. It may give tlie urine either 
a bright ml or a 1 smoky' tint. 

Urinary Deposits. —YVhon normal mine Is al-' 
lowed to Btand In a dear glass vcssol for some 
hours, a faint cloudy deposit appears at the lower 
part, con hinting chiefly of tmicus from tho bladder, 
Wlion the urine is much concentrated, as it 
often Is in hot weather, a dense yellow' or reddish 
daposit frequently appears as it cools, readily 
soluble on licating. This consists of urates, and' u 
generally of no particular importance; but it may 
liO au indication of dlgostivo disturbance. When 
from administration or alkalies or otherwise. tho 
urine is alkaline, a white deposit of phosphates 
may bo seen, readily dissolved by aehls. If habitu¬ 
al ly present, lb may arise from an luflioaltliy con* 
i difclan of the bladder. Small red 1 cayenne-pepper 1 
grains consist of urlo acid, and Indicate Us presence 
In oxccas. LRigor particles (gravel ) are sometimes. 

| passed; If retained in the bladder they load to tlie 
formation of a Calculus (q.v.). Costs of the kidney 
tubulos in Bright’s disease, pus from the kidney or 
bladder, ami blOod aro distinct indications of die- 
ease in tlio urinary tract. They are best recognised 
under tho mioroscopo. Numerous other deposits 
aro oocnsionally met with, bub they are not ol any 
general interest 

Incontinence of Urine f or Enear Ash % is a trouble- 
Boino affection, far more common in childhood 
than in more advauood life, anti in hoys than in 
girls. The child may .have no bad symptom of 
any kind that can bo detected, but it is In the 
constant habit of disoliaiglng its urino in beil 
during sloop. The act may taka place onco or 
Boverol times during tho night, and sometimes 
there is an interval of a night, but seldom more. 
Tho child may often be brokou oil this unpleasant 
habit by proper domestic management! as with¬ 
holding any excess of fluids before going to bed, 
and waking it, and making it discharge the con. 
tents of the bladder at the time wlwm the abler 
iuembeitt of the family retire to bed. Soma hard 
substance—e.g. a cotton-reel in" a towel—ilxed' 
over the spine, so os to prevent tlie little patient 
from lying cm iro back, sometimes bn* a good 
ell act. When sucli means as these fall, rccouvao 
must lie hiul to medical advice. Rome slight 
abnormality in tho urinary organs is frequently 
present, tho connoting of 'which cures the <wmt-, 
plaint. Cold douches to the apiue, combined >VUU 
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cmitf) of granite, diorite, syenite, porpli j yr>% and 
sc!ii«tos© rocks. The mineral wealth is great, 
comprising gold, platinum, silver^ copper, and iron, 
besides precious atones, malachite, &c. All tho 
platinum of Russia is found here, and some twg- 
thirds of iia pig-iron, 

Uralsk* a Russian town, in Uralsk government, 
on tho right Iwmk of the Ural, 280 miles N. of 
its mouth in tho Caspian Sea. It has for centuries 
heen an important scat of the Cossacks, and carries 
on a busy trade with thorn and with tho western 
Kirghiz steppes, besides bursu-rearing, fisheries, 
mul tiis preparation of caviare. Pop. 26,034. 

ITraitla* See Muses. 

Uranium (aym. U, oqulv. two) is ft very hanl 
bat moderately mall cubic metal, Bp. gr. 18*93, 
resembling nickel or iron in its lustre and colour ; 
but id a finely comminuted state occurring as a 
black powder. It is not oxidised by exposure to 
air or water at ordinary temperatures; but if 
heated in the ah it burns brilliantly, and is enn- 
verted into oxide. It is a comparatively rare 
metal, which never occurs native; Its chief source 
being Piich-hkmle % which contains from 40 to 00 
percent, of black oxide, Uranium forms-at lonsfc 
four oxides—viz. two principal ones—a dioxhh t 
VO v and a wanic oxide, UO s ; ami two intermediate 
oxides—the blitch oxide t UOa + UO gl and the green 
orate, U0 4 + 2U0 3 . The black oxide ia of much 
value as a pigment for colouring porcelain ; and 
conniounds of utunic oxide with tho earths are 
einployod to communicate a peculiar yellow tint 
to glass. Tho salts of tho dioxide have a green, 
anil those of the trioxide a yellow colour. Uran¬ 
ium with platinum ami copper forms two beautiful 
alloys resembling gold in appearance. Tho inotal 
ia extracted from pitch-blende; and its isolation 
in a pure form is due to Pellgot in 1842. The 
metal wua not obtained in tho compact form till 
1650; it is found in Saxony, Bohemia, and Corn¬ 
wall, usually in patohes ; but in 1880 a continuous 
lode was found ab Union Mine in Cornwall, The 
price readies £2400 a ton. 

IfrnntiSi See Titans, Planets. 

Ui'arL See Cuit.tm. 

Urban* the name of eight popes.—U rban L 
(222-230), an alleged martyr under Alexander 
Sever us.—U !U) AN II, (1088-00), born ncur ClifltU- 
1 on-eiur-Marne, was originally a monk of Clugny. 
lie was made by Gregory VII. cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia, and was elected pupo tn a council held at 
Terrndua in 1088, during the Hchismatieal pun till - 
cate of the antipupe Guibcrt, styled Clement III. 
He laid Henry IV. of Gormany under the ban 
and finally chove him out of Italy, triumphed 
also by tho name moons over Philip X, of 
France, aucl avousod tho crusading spirit by tho 
fire of his eloquence at Piacenza and the Council of 
Clermont (1005 )—Urban III. (1183-87), U her to 
Crlvolli, was a Milanese by birtli, and comsumed 
Ids briof reign in a strugglo with tho Emperor 
Frederick 1 .—Urban IV. (1201-04), Jacques 
Pantaleon, was a Troyes cobbler's son, the steps of 
whose elevation were tho see of Verdun and the 
patriarchate of # Jerusalem.—U uiun V. (1302-70), 
William da Grimoard. was a native of Grisac In 
Languedoc, and had been A hi mb of St Victor at 
Marseilles. On the death of Innocent VT. In 1302 
bo was elected at Avlguon, but sot out for Romo in 
1307, only to return a few months before bis death. 
—Urban VI. (1378-80), Bartolommeo Prignani, 
was horn in Naples ia 1318, and at tho time of his 
election ho was Archbishop of HavL Tire French 
cardinals set up against him the Bishop of Cam bray 
aa Clem onb VII. i who took up his residence at 
Avignon. See AxrirorE, and PorE.—U hdan VII., 


John Baptist Castagna, died twolvo days after ids 
election (15th September. 1500).— Uiuian VlJI, 
(1023-44), MalFeo Baiborinl, wivs born at Florence 
in 1568, ami was elected pope in September 1023. 
lie supported Riche!ion’s policy against Austria and 
Spain, was a patron of ClnUlen, enuuntaod Loyola 
and Philip Ncii, and wrote saciwl poetry. 

UrbniM* capital of Champaign county, Ohio, 
05 miles by railKNE, of Cincinnati. It manufac¬ 
tures woollens, carriages, ghio, &c. Pop. 0510. 


Urbimiwts* Sec Clare ( St ). 

Urbl ct Orbl (Lot., Ho tire city and tho 
world*)> a form used in the publication of papal 
bulls, for the purpose of signifying their formal 
; o tho ontlro Catholic world, as well 


promulgation to 
as to the dty of Romo. 


Sea also Benediction. 


Urbino, an ancient town of Central Italy, ia 
the province of Powiro and Urbino, ncsLllug among 
wooded hills, botwecu the rivew Foglia anil 
Metanro, remote from the highways of commerce. 
Tho nearest station, Faro (07 miles by rail BE. of 
Bologna), is 20 miles away. It is a town of narrow, 
tortuous streets, with an archbishop ’h cathedral ami 
other churches ; a inugiiillccnt ducal palace (14471 
restored, and now housing tho fine nit institution); 
ft frco univorelby, dating from 1364, but now 
Attracting only eighty students; ami tho liouso 
in which Raphael was bora, now tho town museum. 
CIiccbq, Bilk, pins, ami some majolica ware are 
manufactured, bub not the majolica for which the 
place M'fts famoiiB for a century and a half after 
1475 (see Majolica). Urbino, anciently tho 
Urbinum ITortcnse of Umbria, was n inunicipiim 
under tire Romans amt was the sent of a lino of in¬ 
dependent dukes from 1474 to 1031. On the death 
then of the last dultc, Urban VIII. took posses¬ 
sion of the duchy m a vacant Oof; and it ho- 
longcd to tho Papal States till 1800, when it 
became part of tho kingdom of Haly. Pop. 5087. 

Urchin. Soo Hedgehog, Sba-uhqhins. 

Urditi Bee India, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

Urc, Andrew, M.D., chemist, was horn at 
Glasgow’ in 1778, and educated at tire univorsitv 
there. In 1802 ho became professor of ChcmlstrV 
and Natural Philosophy in tire Andcrsoniau Instl- 
tution in Glasgow, and a few ycare later became 
first ostrenomcr in the city observatory. In 1813 
Ire published a Table of the Materia Medica, but 
aolitevud a more lasting reputation by rcHcardies 
on Caloric (in PhiL 3ram., 1818). Lit or works 
were hia Dictionary qf Chemistry (1821); a trans¬ 
lation of Bortlrellot on Dyeing (1824); and a 
Smtm of Geology (1820), in which tire hypothesis 
of a general Flood wus maintained. In 1830 Ure 
removed to London, ami in 1834 was appointed 
analytical chemiat to tire Board of Customs. Ho 
was already IMIS, in 1822, and he died in London, 
January 2, 1837. His latest books wore tho 
Philosophy of Manufactures (1830), The Cotton 
Manufacture of Gfwtt Britain (1830), and Dir lion- 
(try of Arts , Mumfutturcs x and Mums (1830; 7th 
od. 4 veils. 1875-78). 

Umlineas Bee Fungi, Plants, p. 223 . 

Urethra ia the term given in Anatomy to tho 
canal by which the urine is discharged fraui tho 
bladder. Its most coni man affections lire the special 
iullftjmmitojy condition of its mumift lining known 
as goirerriuca, and Stricture (q,v.).—Fur the Ureter, 
boo Kidneys. 


Urfn, a modem name for Edcasa (q.v.), 

Urf6. See D’Uheey. 

Urgn# a town of Mongolia, on tho river Tula, 
stands in a valley in tho groat Aslfttio plateau, 180 
miles SIS. of Kiuohta, on the trade route to Poking. 
It is tire scat of government for northern Mongolia, 
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groat skill in fencing. On hfa return ho bitterly 
opposed tho covenanting putty, took op armB 
against them in tho north, hub was worsted and 
forced to pass to England by sea. Recoining 
Attached to the court, he was knighted at 
Whitehall, 7th April 1041. Tho name yofti; ho 
pul)]lfthod hlft JSpigmms Divine and Morale dedi¬ 
cated to tho Marquis of Hm nil ton. This con¬ 
tains only throe of tho ton. hooks ho wrote. lie 
brags of having * oontryved, blocked, and digested 
those eleven hnndreth opigmnroin a thirteen weeks 
by mo. f Its speed proves, ho thinks, his * groat 
nmburotie and promptness of wit/ Hut tho pieces 
written iti Latin ami English, though quaint, liavo 
no real merit. On his father’s death in 1042 
Urqnhart found the estate ho inherited much 
oncunihurod, whereupon, 1 1, (is I liad dono many 
times before, betook myself to iny hazards Ikwtwd. 
ltabimilug after some years, ho fixed Ills residence 
at Cromarty. Ilero, though nmoh troubled by Ills 
creditors, ho produced his UYissotetras; ora most 
exquisite Table far resolving all manner of Triangles. 
&c. (1045), a curious hut useless mathematical 
treatise. 

Tn 1040 Ids library, 'compiled (like a comptoafe 
nosegay) of llowoiw, which on my travels I bail 
gathered out of tho gardens of above six toon several 
Kingdoms/ wan wA/ed and sold. IIo took up arms 
In tlic royal cause, was declared a robel by pari la* 
mont, wan pvosont at tho battle of Worcester, 
whore ho lost moat of his MBB,, 'seven largo 
pnrtmanllus full of precious commodity. One 
troatifto hastily seized 1 by a Ulo of imwqiiattiers to 
afford Rinoak to their pipes of tobacco/ was rescued 
by a friendly olllcor. IJrnnliart was lumoved to 
London, whore through (Juoniwell’s influence lie 
was allowed considerable liberty. There in 10S2 no 
published The Pedigree ami The »Towel (the fnll 
titles aro too long to quote). Tito Hint was an 
exact account of tho urquliarb family, in which 
they aro traced hack to Atlnni. Among ms 
ancestors wore 1 the Bister of Spartns that built 
Lftcedomon, Pharaoh's daughter, and Panthefti 
daughter of Douoalhm and Pirra/ I ho second 
is chiefly a panegyric on the Scots nation. Its 
account of tno soldier* and scholars of the period 
is still of value. Tn 1003 ho issued his Iutrmnction 
to the Universal Language^ which 1 for variety of 
dlotion in naoh part oT Hpcecli Biirmountatli all the 
languages of tho world/ The 'longings of the 
generous itjadw' were to he satisfied by fuller 
treatises which novor appeared. The same year 
we liavo his version of tho first two hooks of 
Rafolai*. The bvamdatiau of the third was not 
issued till after his doath. This Is said to have 
ocoumul in 1000 abroad (whither ho had cflOftped), 
hi a fit of laughter on hearing af the rcatovatiou of 
Charles II. mi 

Urqnluirt’s wovkfl are a strange mix turn. Tlio 
learning is enormous, yet tlie scholarship w iiiftfl* 
onmto. Ho is very industrious, yot very slovenly. 
Cra/.y with conceit, ho yot evinces a true apprecia¬ 
tion of all that i» noble. Though a clumsy writer, 
bn bn* many phrases of qimlnt lelloity, many pass- 
ages of groat power. His renderlng of RaMa\8 is an 
English cliumlo. Tho oxtravuganoo, the gmtosque- 
nnHs, tho Wild humour, tlio wisdom of the gi'oat 
Frenchman had a peculiar attraction for tie 
Scottish cavalier, lb must bo added that bo 
amplifies aiul llngors over tho grosser passages 
with a gusto there is no mistaking. His extra¬ 
ordinary acquaintance with strange English wonlB 
l» not low romarkahle tlmu his command ovor Ilia 
author's language. 

Sco his Works in Maitland Club Publications (1804 V 
Editions of his Rabelais aro numerous. An oxinirgatorl 
voudan was edited by Professor ilorloy in IopU. Woe# 
too, JJngh Mlllo/s Scenes and Legends. 


Ursa Major, 1 the Greater Bear/ and IJrsa 
Minor, ‘tho LeK.ser Bear/ are two celebrated 
constellations in the northern honilnplioro of the 
heavens. Ursa Major wan distinguished as early ns 
the time of Homer by the names Jirktos, 1 tho Bear/ 
and Jlamaxa, 1 the wagon/ the vivid imagination 
of the Greeks discovering a fanciful rose in bianco 
between those objects and tlie group of brilliant 
stars in thin constellation. The ivoinnn name Ursa 
wus a translation of the Greek Arktos; the Homans 
also called Its'soven bright stars the Sepicntr tones, 
'the seven ploughing oxen/ whence the adjective 
soptintrionalis camo to signify north. The common 
names throughout Europe for these seven stars are 
'the Plough/ ‘ClmiWft (Charlemagne’s) Wain/ 

1 the Wagon '—evidently derived from the classical 
epithets above mentioned j tlio common American 
noma is 'the Dipper.’ The remarkable group of 
staiB In the hinder part of the Great Bear, being 
within 40° of the north pole, never sinks below 
tlio horizon of any place in a higher north latitude 
than 40 9 , a peculiarity alluded to by Ovid in hia 
Metamorphom. It contains a considerable numlmr 
of stars, seventeen of which are easily visihlo to the 
naked oyo; hut of these only ono (a) Is of tho first 
magnitude, two (0 and 7 ) of the second, and .eight 
(among whom aro 0 , e, ft and ij) of the third. The 
accompanying figure shows the arrangement of the 
seven stars constituting 
'the Plongb/ a ami p 
jure known os ' the 
Pointers 1 from their 
use in detecting the 
Pole^tar (q.v.). A line 
drawn from the Pole-star 
through « of tho Groat 
Soar, and produced its 
own length, passes close 
to the star Arcturus of 
tho limb magnitude.— 

Ursa Minor is Joss pro¬ 
minent in the heavens. 

It was also ArJctos and 
llamnn % among the 
Grcoks, but wan besides 
distinctively denominated Ognotniia, ‘the-Dog's 
Tail/ from the circular sweep formed by three of 
the stars in it. The star a In tho oxtreinity of the 
tail of the Little Bear, at pmsont the Pole-star 
(q.v,), 1 b the brightest in the constellation, though 
only of the thmiJiiAgidtiide. 

According to a Greek legend Ursa Major was the 
metamorphosis of Callisto, one of Diana’s nymphs, 
who having violated her vow, and Iwlng tvanefonned 
hy hoi* indignant mistress into a bear, was slain by 
her son Areas, and afterwards transferred to the 
hoavens as a constellation by Zeus; Arcus being 
at the same time niotaniornhoBod Into Hotftes, 
the Ark top hy lax, 'Bear-warden/ of the Greeks. 
See St Aim. 

IfrflOn (Ertthizon tlorsatn/i) i a rodent nearly 
allied to the Porcupine, ami often called tlicCftnatla 
Porcupine. About tno mgs of a small ham ib 
flifibirs from the porcupine In the flatter hood, the 
shorter and not convex snout, tlie longer tail, and in 
having tho short spines almost hidden by tho long 
hair. It is found in the forests of Canada and the 
United States. Its quills are dyed by tho Indian 
women, and used for ornamental purposes. 

Ursula* St, a celebrated saint and martyr of 
tho Homan calendar (October 21), .especially 
honoured at Cologne, the reputed place of Her 
martyi-doin. Tho legend in Its present form. ie 
found ns far back oh the I2th-ccat\ivy Ohronmc 
of Slgohert of Geinblonm, and Alia 230 folio pages 
in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. Hero Ursnla te 
tho daughter of a British king, and is sought In 
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the internal use of chnlybo&tcs, aro frequently 
serviceable. The most certain remedy, however, 
if* extract of belladonna, given at first. according to 
the ngo of the patient, in doses varying from -AUi 
to )th of n grain, twice daily, ami increased, if 
required, till ft gives rise to marked constitutional 
disturbance. Tim various forms of mechanical 
pressure that have been suggested, with tho view 
of proven ting tho passage oI the urine, cannot he 
too strongly reprobated. Tho same remark applies 
to the too common practice of punishing tho unfor- 
timute child for a condition which is utterly beyond 
its control, and deserves pity rather than chastise* 
inont. 

Retention of Urine is tho tomi cmployod in 
medicine to signify a want of power to discharge 
the nvino from the bladder, and it must bo caro- 
fully distinguished from a fur more ecrlmis affection 
known as suppression of urine, in which also no 
urine Is pnsRcd, because ui this case thoro is iiotio 
iu the bladder, lteteiitiou may arise from Strictura 
(q.v.) in any of its forms; from somo mochnuioal 
obstacle in the urethra, a tumour, calculus, clot of 
blood, ; from enlargement of the prostate gland; 
from win it of power in tho bladder* or by reflux 
nervous influence, oithor owing to some painful 
condition in tho urinary or adjacent organs, or 
owing to a hysterical condition in the patient. 
The jvationt finds himself unable to pass his water, 
although he 1ms a groat desire and makes strong 
efforts to do so. The bladder soon becomes so dis¬ 
tended that it can bo felt as a touae round tumour 
above the pubes, If relief be not speedily afforded, 
tho bladder may burst, and dlscluime'ite contents 
into the peritoneal cavity, hi which case death 
rapidly ensues * or if the urothm bo obsLrnoted, it 
may give way behind the stricture, wlion the mlno 
is oxUuvafiaLed into the cuilulnr tissue of tho adja¬ 
cent juvrts—a condition which, if not promptly 
relieved by smgloul interference, is likely to bo fol¬ 
lowed by gangrene, typhoid symptoms, and (loath* 

If the BymptoiiiB aro nob very severe, and there Is 
no evidence of impassable obstruction, a hot bath, 
combined with the administration of stool-drops, 
in doses of ten minims, takon ovory ten minutes in 
thin grad or in barley-water, will often give relief. 
Sometimes a full opiate administered by tho 
mouth, or preferably ns an onemn f or tho inhala¬ 
tion of it, fow whiffs of chloroform, will, by allaying 
spasm, give immediate relief. 1/ these moans fail, 
surgical assistance must bo at once procured, and 
thfiTbladdor evacuated by a catheter—an operation 
often requiring very dcUeato manipulation. If 
tills cannot he done, which raroly happens, oxcopt 
when the spasm is associated with old-standing 
discuss of the urethra, the surgeon must either 
puncture tho bliultler through the rectum, or above 
the pubes, or make an incision into the urethra 
either at or behind the scab of tho stricture. In 
coses of enlai-gad prostate permanent relief can 
sometimes be afforded by operation ; but iu most 
cases the jiationt is taught to use a catheter for 
liimself, and thereby proven ted from the danger of 
a recurrence of tho rot on lien. 

Paiulysis of tho muscular coat of tho bladder 
may aviso from the debility of old ago, from the 
depressed state of thu nervous system In severe 
fevers, from Injury or disease of tho head or 
spine, and. from various other causes. Iu a 
temporary form it is often a result of over-dis¬ 
tention of tho bladder from stricture or proslntio 
disease, mitl it sometimes occurs in the casq of 
liorvoiiH sedentary persons, if they have allowed 
rather more tlinn the usual time to elapse without 
ovucimthig the bladder. It should he generally 
known that veteution of urine from paralysis, or 
even from incomplete obstruction, 1 r sonieblmoB 
accompanied by dribbling uwny of the water, so 


that the retention might at drat sight bo mistaken 
for incontinence of nrmo. On examination, how¬ 
ever, it will be found that the bladder is abnor¬ 
mally distended, and cannot bo evacuated by tho 
act anil will of the patient. In these owes the 
urine must for a time he regularly drawn away liy 
tho catheter. (1 on end tonics, such as the cold 
bath (or sometimes preferably the site-bath) and 
chalybeate*, must be given to improve tho general 
| health ; while medicines which are supposed to act 
locally an the muscular coat of the bladder or on 
the spinal cord must bo simultaneously adminis¬ 
tered. A peculiar form of retention sometimes 
oocurs iu women of hysterical temperament, in 
which the will rather than the power is at fault. 

Frequent and Painful Micturition may bo a 
symptom of (liscnso of tho kidneys, tho bladder, or 
somo neighbouring organ, bub is very of ton merely 
an indication of nil abnormally concentrated, aclu, 
and irritating condition of the urine, which causes 
excessive stimulation of tho bladder and urothm, 
Persons suffering from this affection usually refrain 
from drinking fluid under the mistaken idea that 
a diminution In tho quantity of urine to bo passed 
will diminish tliolr discomfort Tho right course is 
exactly tho opposite; for tlio more the urine is 
increased iu quantity in such a ciwo, the more its 
Irritating constituents aro diluted, ami tho loss 
min ami annoyance it ouusgb. Free drinking of 
diluents Is ofbon sufiicionb of itself to remedy the 
condition. 

Stmngnry (Gr. atrangx, ‘that wliioli ooxca 
out,’owed, 1 1 micturate *) is a symptom of many 
diseases of tlm urinary organs (calculus, ini lamina¬ 
tion of the biudder, gouorrhuio* strlcburo, &c.), It 
shows itself in a frequent and irresistible dimire to 
pass water, which is discharged in very Bmall 
quantity, but causes scalding and cutting pains 
along tho course of tho urethra, The pain often 
extends to the bladder and evon to tho kidneys, 
and is sometimes so Bovero as to implicate the 
lower bowel [the rectum), and to produoo the 
slminiug condition known iw Tcncmvs. It may 
also lie caused by irritating sulmtnncim in the urluo, 
especially hy can thar ides or Spanish lllcs (whoso 
irritant principle is liable to And ila way into tho 
renal secretion, whether tho above-named drug 1 b 
taken internally or merely applied to the skin as a 
blistering agent), and by oil of turpentine, wlion 
administered internally. Treatment must of aourso 
be directed if possible to the cause of tho con¬ 
dition. Hut among moasuroB geiumvlly beneficial 
may be mentioned a drachm of laudanum in tv wine- 
glassful of starch mitcilugo thrown into the lower 
bowel, copious mild mucilaginous draughts (of 
barley-water, far example), tlio warm linth, and, if 
that canuob readily be obtained, hob local fomenta* 
tiuiis. 

Urntia. *S5oo UnuaiiAii. 

Urn, any vase ; bub specially a cinerary urn. tho 
vase, of day, glass, or sculptured marble, in which 
peoples who practised cremation preserved the 
atiics of their (lead. Tho forms and patterns in use 
amongst tho prehistoric northern nations differed 
widely from those found in Roman tomlis; nor dill 
any one typo prevail even iu Homo. Sue Hum Ah, 
CllKMATION. 

Urodoln. See Am mini a, 

Uvomnstix, See Auamid/E. 

Uranlinrt, Sm Thomas, of Cromarty (100C- 
00), liilfiQullauuQUs writer, eldest sou of Sir Thomas 
Urqulmrb, head of an old family possessed of 
extensive estates in that county, waa horn about 
1005. lie was educated at King's College, Aber¬ 
deen, travelled in Franco, Spain, and Italy, and 
llioro (according to Ms own account) acquired 
a porfect knowledge of foreign languages and 


accompanied by uiibbllug away of the water, so 1 a porfeeb knowledge of foreign languages and 
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rnnohod $32,304,027, and the oxporto 820,085,010; 
com liar 0 with thcso the figures for 1801—imports 
818,000,000, and export* 820,000,000—the fall 
being duo to a financial crisis Involving tho read¬ 
justment of tho public debt. Yob oven the lntlor 
year shows an avcmgo of £12, 12s. pur head of 
population, ns against £0 for tho Argentine Repub¬ 
lic. Even without taking into account its mineral 
wealth, which at present w estimated according to 
tho imlMdiml imagination, the country is very 
rich in natural products, and has nothing against 
it except its government. 

This may bo summed up as a sham constitu¬ 
tionalism, in splto of tho honest charts of many of 
tho sonators and representatives. Uruguay la 
divided into nhioteon departments, /or each of 
which a senator is roturned liy an electoral college 
chosen by the people, Senators av« elected fov 
six years, memhers of tho lower Iioubo (in the pro¬ 
portion of one for every 8000 nude adults who can 
itsiul and write) for three years. The president la 
electod for four yearn, ami with a strong military 
force ho fa practically master of tho country i arbi¬ 
trary a newts and Uuprlsou incut without trial arc 
omluml; and ovon the scandal connoctod with the 
sacking of tho National Rank failed to unseat 
ProHulonb Herrera in 1802. Tho army* whose 
influence with the executive is voiy great, imiuhcrs 
3300 men, woll nrmorij and there is an armed 
police fame of 4000, bcsldwi n citizen force. Tho 
navy lints only 186 mon and officers, manning three 
gnu boats, seven steamers, &c. Tho revenue in 
tlio veal's 1885-80 oropfc up from @13,710,003 to 
816,(100,204, while tho expenditure remained bo- 
tween 818,000,000 and $14,000,000. Hut financial 
incapacity raised tho publio debt witlilu oven 
fmvor years from $81,000,000 to $100,000,000 in 
1801; tlio debt, however, was readjusted, and part 
of it oonvorted in 1802. Primary education is 
compulsory t at the end of 1801 thero were 14,870 
cfufdron Inscribed fri the imltllo schools (OS, with 
208 teachers); .and thero are besides numerous 
private schools, 1 religious seminaries, a military 
col logo, ft normal school, so] tool of arts and trades, 
and a univorslty in Montevideo. The state religion 
to Human Catholic, bub all oro tolerated j Catholics 
outnumber Protestants ns eighty to ants. Over 
700 miles of railway wore opon in 1801, ami 400 in 
construction; and thoro veto 2352 miles of tele¬ 
graph lines. Tho chief towns, Montevideo, Fay- 
snndti, Colonia, Minns, , have separata articles. 

The history of all tho Plato states is woven of 
the wuno materials, mostly hi tho same coloam and 
patterns, nml largely in ouo piece. Uruguay is 
mainly dtotingutohou ns in its earliest years a 
hone of con ten lion botwoon tho Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and afterwards between Brazil amt 
Argentina. The PovUigueao founded the town of 
Colonia, opposite Buenos Ayres, At fclw boginning 
of Uio 17th century, when tho king of Spain, to 
protect tho trade ot Peru, hod limited the Buenos 
Ay ms oxporta to 10,000 lmsliels of wheat and 
20 tons caoh of salted beef and of tallow; 
and by this moans much contraband trade was 
dmwn oil' to Brazil, until in J724 tho governor of 
Buenos Ayres founded Montevideo to ehcckmato 
Uio Portuguese colonists. Tills city won carried 
by assault by Gonoral Whitolocke In 1807, hub 
evacuated after his defeat at Buenos Ayres ; and, 
during tho years of rovoltfrom the mother-oountry, 
the royal forces hold it until 1814, in which year 
Uruguay was recognised by tho congress of Ttiou- 
man ns independent. Brasil, liowovor, had at once 
after tho .Spanish evacuation soiled on Monte¬ 
video, ami occupied the country as the Cfaplatiiio 
Provlnco until 1826. Thou Argentina, resenting 
thin occupation, laid claim to the territory, and in 
tho war which followed, aided by tho Uruguayans 


(see Tbeinta v Thus), defeated both the Brariliau 
army and navy, till in 1828 the two powers agreed 
to guarantee the Independence of tho little re¬ 
public. But its proximity to Buenos Ayres nuulo 
it too easy and popular a refuge from tho 
tyranny of the dictator Rosas, and drew down 
upon it his vengeance (see Rosas). In tho long 
ware which followed 1830 the chief event Is tlio 
more than olght years 1 siogo desperately but suc¬ 
cessfully endim3d by Montevideo, to whose aid 
camo Garibaldi (q.v,). Rosas fled in 1802, anil 
in tho next olght years Uruguay enjoyed eight 
changes of govomcmi. Than Brazil intervened 
aiul placed General Flores at tho head of affairs j 
aiul from 1804 to 1870 tiro vepnbUo joined with 
DmzIJ and Argentina In tho disastrous wir against 
Paraguay, Flores boing asBOusinated in 1808. For 
nearly twenty yeans uftov the republic was mis¬ 
governed by a succession of political gango who 
slminolossly pi unde rod it during their more or 1e«A 
brief periods of power: how far matters have iiu- 
moved since it might ho Hwh to my. Yet, with 
the help of immigmtion and private on ter prise, 
so me thing Uas been douo, in spite of jobbery and 
misrule, to develop the country. 

See Mull mil's Handbook of the Jlixrtv Platt* flnd Levey's 
Handy Guide to the Mirer Plate (2d ed. 1800)* Dim, 
Notice Butorinue (Faria, 1878); Van Bnmapl, -La 
ItPpubliqua Orientate de VUruijuay (Brussels,' 1880) \ 
also histories by F. Banza (Spanish period; Montevideo, 
1880) and l>o Mnria (lb. 1804). The Purjile Land that 
tinylmvl Lost, by W, II. Hudson (1880), is readable, end 
gives a picture of tlio country in tlio period after Hogan. 

Uruguay ttlvor vises in tho Sierra do Matin 
tlio Jlmziiian state of Saufa Catharina, and flows 
in a swift course west and south to form with the 
Par&n& tho Plate estuary (sea La. Pi»ata). It 
scpamtcB Brazil and Uruguay from tho Argentine 

i irovlncea, and luts a course of nearly 1000 rnlled. 

t is encumbered by numerous rapids, hut it is 
unrigable for vessels to Salto (200 miles), ami 
abovo this point etcum era mn as far as Paso San 
Itudm. 

Triiiiilnli« or Uimu, a town ot the Persian' 
provlnco of Azerhijnn, 10 miles }Y. of the lake of . 
Urmia, in a wide and fertile plain j nop. 32,000. 
Ururntah, the scat of a Nestorfon bishop, and of 
American and Anglican missions, was said to bo tho 
birthplace of Zoroaster (q ,\\) % Tlio Lake of Urmia 
(4600 feet above tho sea), lying in a depression 
between tho Kurd fall mountains and the hills 
tluit bound the south end of the Caspian Sen, is 
about 80 miles by 26, ami contains numerous 
islands. It has no outlet, but 1ms many fcedeis, 
601110 80 to 100 miles long! tho water is intensely 
suit, on an averago only 12 or 10 feet deep, tlio 
greatest clopth sounded as yot being 40 feet j fish, 
arc not found, bub plenty or small crusbaceaus, on 
which various kinds of water-birds feed. 

IJmmtSf«the most important city in the Chines? 
territory of Zungoria, at the northern base of the 
Tlan-Slion Mountains* It is in a fertile district, 
commands the princiiwl route from Mongolia into 
Enatom Turkestan, and has a largo trade with all 
the ju I join big lands. Pop. 20,000-30,000. 

Urns [Bos iaurns)* tho Latin name for the 
wild ox, which in the tiino of Julius Ctpsar (see 
Bell. Gall . vi, 28) was abundant in European 
forests. Tho same animal scents to have been 
called Aurochs by the Germans, and was.tho an¬ 
cestor of tho European dojnostfcated cattle, and 
probably also of the wild cattle preserved ftt 
Uhlllinghani and soma otlior British parka. Bee 
Storer, Wild Cattle Great Britain (1870). 

Hangar a, a territory in GermanEnst Africa, 
between Lake Tanganyika and the coast, 

Usbogfit - Bee Uzueos. 
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marriage by the son of a heathen priiico. She 
made it a condition that her suitor should becomo 
a Christian, and that slio sliould be allowed a 
SDOC 0 of three years to make a voyage of pious 
mlgrtmago with her maidens, 11,000 ill number, 
felio sailed up tlio Rhino to Cologne, tbenoo to 
Hosel, travelling thence to Romo. Returning to 
Cologne, tlio pious vligins foil into the hands of a 
]lords of Hnne. who put thorn all to the sword save 
Ursula herself, reserved ns a prl m for the chief. 
But she clonuuidod to join her companions in 
martyrdom, and thus the full tale of victims 
was made up. Tlta con turi atom of Magdobura 
exposod this ridiculous story j the Jesuit Crombach 
devoted art on tiro folio voluino to its dofenco (1017). 
One explanation oftered Is that this belief arose 
from the name of a virgin who was really the com- 
panion of Ursula's martyrdom— Undecimilht* The 
record of the martyrdom in Lho calc ml ar thus 
being 4 Ursula ot Undeciwilla FK,/ 4 Ursula and 
Uiuleolmillft Virgins,’ WW «i*Hy intoUkon for 
'Urania efc nniteem iniih'a VV,* 1 Ui-sula ami 
eleven thousand virgins' Or again the entry might 
have been ’Ursula ot XI.M.Y.,' where M. being 
lniftTcad for gave 1 Ursula and 

11,000 virginB, 1 instead of ‘Urania aiul 11 martyr 
virgins.’ Early In the l3th century tlio citizens of 
Cologne in digging foundations for their now walls 
across the cemetery of the old Roman settlement 
of Colonia Agrippina naturally enough found a 
large number of bones. These were declared by nn 
ecstatic mm of BcbOuau, Elizabeth by name, to be 
.the voiles of tlio virglna Unhappily many of these 
were soon discovered to bo the bones of males, but 
.the min rodeomed the reputation of tbo virgins by 
;discoverIng in a serioa of toll visions that a pope 
;of fili-o name of Cyrincns. an archbishop, several 
.cardinals, bishops, and priests had been so charmed 
by the holiness of the lovely virgins as to follow 
'them to Cologne, only to gain for themselves also 
the marfcyv’a crown. Rut still worse, n. numhev of 
young ohlkl rail's Itonos were found, and nnliapplly 
the ecstatic* nun was now dead. This compromis¬ 
ing fact, liowover, was explained by a vision 
vouchsafed to ft patriotic English monk of Arns* 
bovg to the cITect that many of their married 
relations lmd accompanied tlio virgins on the 
voyage from England. lint, as Solmria tot pointed 
out [Die Sage von tier heiligen Ursula, Ran. 1834). 
Ursula is none other than a Christianised survival 
of old Gonuan pagan ism still remembered under 
the names of Rcrclita, Hulda; hi Swabia, Ursul 
or HOrsol; and in Sweden, * Old Ursdiol. 1 

Seo, bogldoa the work by Sohndo mentioned nbovo, 
KeBael, SI Urnda wild ihrs QettcUschafl (Col. 1803); 
Ktoin. Die heilif/c Ursula (lb, 1870); non S. Usring- 
Could' 6 Popular Myths of the Middle Ayes. 

Trsulinos. a female teaching ardor in tbo 
lloman Catholic Clmroh, founded by St Angola 
llerlci of Brescia in 1337. who was bom at Dewm- 
zano in M70, died in 1340. and was formally canon¬ 
ised in 1807. Sho formed at Jlrencia an association 
of young women for the tending of tlio sick and 
poor, and the instruction of children, ami papal 
cuuluiunLionof the order was obtained from Paul III, 
In 1344. In 1303 a hoiiRO was opened At Cremona, 
aiul St Charles Burroinco brought tlio order to 
Milan. In Fmuce one of its most distinguished 
members was the oolebmteil Madeleine dc Sto 
Beuvo, who andowoil an Ursnlino bouse at Paris 
in 1010, Here they Arab adopted the common Mfo 
Instead of dispersion in various homes. They were 
introduced into Savoy by St Francis do Salon in 
1833. Thoy spread also over Germ any, Austria 
and in tbo fullness of tim6 Canada and the United 
States. An establishment was founded at Edin- 
burgh in 1688, bolng the drat Catholic convent 
in Scotland since the Reformation. See French 


works on the foundress and tho order by Bain to* 
Foi (1838), Postul (1879 ct scq.), and At (1883). 


Ul'tlcncouN ft natural order of treoa, shrubs, 
and herbs, natives of almost all parts of tho world, 
Tlio order embraces about 11D genera, divided into 
8 tribes or fliib-oidera, and about 1800 species, 
Tlio tribes are Artocarpuiu, which Includes tho 
Bread-fruit Tree ( A rtocai'jnts inrisu ); CannabJncic, 
which la represented by Hemp (q.v.); Coltidoie, 
tho principal representative of which is tho Nettle- 
tree (Celils australis ); Conoaoplialea*, to which no 
intoroat attaches; Morons to which holongs tho 
Mulberry (q.v.)* Tholygoiierv, including nothing 
of interest; mIiiico 1 , repicscntcd by tho Klin (q.v.)j 
and Urticcie, which comprises the Stinging Nettle, 
the Fig (q,v.), &c. 


Uruguay (officially, Rcpublicu Oriental del 
Uruguay ; formerly known as tho Banda Oriental 
or ‘Eastern Bank ’—i.o. of the Uruguay) 1» tho 
smallest of the South American republics, although 
it* area—72,110 sq. in,—is tlircc-mfchs that of the 
United Kingdom and exceeds that of the Now 
England abates mid Maryland together. Its general 
outline la that of a pear, tho sides marked by tho 
Uruguay River ami tlio rivers and chain of hills 
whioh, with tho Lagoa Mirim, form the boundary 
lino with Brazil. The Atlantic washes its shores 
for 120 miles, tlio Plato and Uruguay for nearly 
000 miles, Tlio most important of the luimcinua 
rivers of tho interior is tho IUo Negro, which ilowa 
across tho central portion. Tho country is not 
mountainous, but full of low bills, often forming 
long ranges, the highest reaching only 1080 foot. 
Gneiss and granite predominate in tho north* and 
elsewhere porphyry aud sandstone. Gold ami 
copper mines are being workod, and other minerals 
more ov to abundant avo silver, Ivon, tin, momwy, 
mica, beautiful marbles, elute, gypsum, cobalt, ami 
colninbUo; diamonds also have boon found in 
Minus. But little line been done so far to exploit 
tbo mineral wealth of tho country. Uruguay enjoys 
on tlio whole a delightful climate j tho Lomporatme 
normally docs not fall below 35 Q mv rise much 
above 00* F. Tlio flora Includes many nsoful trees, 
amongst them the palm, brilliant Jlowcun, and a 
host of medicinal plants. Of tho fauna may bo 
moutloncd tho jaguar and puma, tlio wild cat, 
tapir, deer, rhea, pnmkeots, humming-birds, plenti¬ 
ful waterfowl in the Ingoing, and snakes (rattle¬ 
snake, a cwm-mavkcd viper, &c.)» lizards, ami 
venomous spiders. 

Tho population, estimated at 084,000 in JS89, 
and again at 730,000 in 1802, is made up mainly 
of hull-breeds, from whom lho Uauchos (q.v.) are 
drawn ; but the foreign element, in which Jlnsquos 
and Italians are most prominent, is rapidly increas¬ 
ing. In 1801 more than two-thirds qr all the 
children born had foreign blood on tlio side of one 
at least of ihoil parents. The lending industry is 
still tho miring of cattle and slioop, tho latter 
mainly In lho south ami west. Six-sevenths of 
all Lho exports are embraced under the head of 
pastoral and wiladero produce, Liebig's factory Li 
^ HHiAoflSOH pomo 

000 of cattle, 


at Fray Bentos (q.v.). Umgwv 
10,000,000 head or sheep umlu ,6uu.iniu «i utiim;, 
vaniotl at over 870,800,000. Agriculture takes 
np only 1,800,000 acres, mostly under wheat and 
maize, though tobacco, grapes, and olivea also aro 
grown. Thoro aro several agricultural colonies, 
chiefly Swiss. Spanish, and ItoUnn. The innnu* 
factories arc limited to tlioso of Montevideo and 
a few breweries, flour-mills, &c, throughout tlio 
country. The foreign trade ou tho whole has 
largely increased within late years; but it fluctu¬ 
ates with the souse of public security, and unfor¬ 
tunately financial os well as political scares liavo 
helped to unsettle tills. In 1800, the imports 
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URCdoill' an Island of Prussia, lies at the 
mouth of the Odor* and together with the island 
of Wollin shuts oil' the Stottlnor Half from tho 
Baltic. Area, 167 sq. m. j pop, 33,000. On its 
east side Is the port or Swinomltwle (q. v.)» on the 
soutli*west Bide tho town of Uaedoin (pop. 1780). 

USC8» a form of equitable ownership peculiar to 
English law. Under tho old law, if A ami H worn 
enfeoffed in land, to hold it to the use of C, A and 
B were legal owners, hut C could bring them into 
a court of equity, amt compel them to perform tho 
trust. Uses were employed in various ways to 
evade the policy of the feudal law; parliament 
attacked tho system more than onoo, and afc last In 
1630 tho Statute of Uses provided that, where one 
held to tho nee of another, the person having the 
benefit of tho usoahoiihl also have tho legal cstato. 
The effect of this enactment was just the revolts 
of wlmb parliament intended; uses wore freely 
created, in order that the statute might operate 
upon them, and turn them into legal estates; 
equitable interests were created by the simple 
expedient of limiting a 'use upon a use. Trusts 
(q.v.) of land and modern forms of conveyancing 
cannot bo explained without reference to the old 
doctrine of uses. 

Soo the works of Williams anil Challis on Real 2 Vo* 
pertff. A oloflr account of the system is given hi Bacon's 
famous Reading on the Statute of Use*. 

Ushttlt, See Carpets 

Usbnut (Fr. Onessanl ), an island off tlio woBt 
coast Of Prance, included In tlio dept of Flu Into iro, 
with iui area of 20 sq. vn. and a pop. (1801) of 
2490. Tho coasts are cscarpod and difficult of 
accas; tlio aoil is fertile. The inland, has two 
lighthouses and a telegraph station. Off Ushaut 
an indecisive Hoa-flglib took plnoo on 27bh July 
1778 (see Keitel); and lioro too on 1 tlio glorious 
first of Juno' 1704 Howe (n.v.) gained a great 
victory, capturing seven, vessels, one of which, the 
Vcngeur , almost Immediately went clown with morn 
than half her crow—in no glorious 1 suicidal sink¬ 
ing/ in spite of Barbra (q.v.). 

UglillS, Hindu goddess of the Dawn. See Veda. 

Ushfnv, 4 miles WNW. of Durham, tho seat of 
St Ottthhcrb's Itoiuaii Catholic College, transferred 
hither in 1808 from Crook llall. See Doiuy. 

Usher (or Unsiieu), James, in Dr Johnsonh 
phrase 1 the groat luminary of the Irish church,’ 
was bom in Dublin, January 4, 1581. Ills father, 
Avlmid Usher, oue of tho clerks in Chancery, was a 
gentleman of goad estate and family; life undo, 
Henry Usher (e. 1630-1031), vrb his predecessor as 
Archbishop of Armagh. A brother of Ills mother’s 
was that Richard Stanilmrst who with his sister 
and father turned Roman Catholic, translated tlio 
first four books of tho AZtioid into English hexa¬ 
meters. and wrote the Description of Ireland for 
Holinshert's Chronicles. At thirteen Usher entered 
the newly-founded Trinity College, Dublin, being 
its second scholar nml eighth fellow elected jjy 
merit. His fntlier had intended 1dm to study law, 
hut his death iu 1508 left the young scholar fVco to 
follow Me natural bent. ITo first in ado ovor all 
the family property to his brother and sisters, 
only keeping enough for Ills support during his 
studies. The learned Catholic Thomas BtapoUmVa 
Fortress qf Faith led him at twenty to the study 
of tho Fathers, and their writings lie roiul syste¬ 
matically every day for eighteen years, At nine¬ 
teen ho arguedjnibllcly with success against tho 
Jesuit Henry FlUsymnnsj In 1600 ho took his 
Master’s degreo t and was chosen Catechist roador 
in his college; in 1601 he received both orders on 
the same day, and shortly after was appointed to 
preach at Christ Church on Sunday afternoons 


before the Lord Deputy. About 3003 ho boernno 
Chancellor of St Patrick’s, ami in 1007 ho was 
chosen professor of Divinity iu Dublin, which 
office he held for thirteen yoara IIo often visited 
England, and became an intimate friend of Camdon, 
Semen, Itodloy, Colton, and Evelyn. In 1620 he 
was made Bishop of Meath, Privy-councillor for 
Ireland in 1623, aiul Archbishop of Armagh in 
1025. Ho took part in 1034 In the convocation 
which drew up tho canons of tho Irish Chinch. 
He had Quarles as his secretary down to tho 
outbreak of the Rule]lion. Usher left Ireland 
for England in 1040, and ib was on this journey 
that Wodrow tolls us in JiIh Analecta ho paid a 
visit at Anwotli to Samuel Rutherford. During 
tho Irish rebellion in that year all his property 
nave his books was pin ml overt, He continued to 
live iu England, declined to sit in tlio Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and for about eight 
yonvs was preacher at Lincoln's Inn. He was 
constant In his loyalty to tho throne, yot was 
treated with moro than imlulgunco by Crum* 
well. In his last you* he lived with his son-in¬ 
law. Sir Timothy Tyrrell, at Cardiff, under tlio 
roof of tho dowager Lady Slnulling At St Donato, 
Glamorganshire, and of the dowager Countess or 
Peterborough, in whoso house at lioinato iu Surrey 
ho died. 21st March 1050. Cromwell gave him a 
splendid burial in tho Erasmus Chapel of West¬ 
minster Abbey, allowing tlio Church of Englnud 
burial service to be used on that occasion alone. 

Usher stands distinguished amongst tho theo¬ 
logians of any ago, not more by Ills vast learning 
and Bngaolty than by bis charity, his swoetnoss 
of temper, and his humility. We are told that at 
tho close of ills Jong conferences with tho learned 
Puritan Dr John Preston tho good archbishop 
would Bay: 'Come, dootor, lot us say some thing 
about Christ before wo part —a thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic story, lie was Calvbristle in theology, and 
moderate and tolerant in his idem* of church 

^ 0 ^ 1111101 ^ As an eirenicon he proposed a lnoiU- 
cation of episcopacy which failed to commend 
itself to tlio zealots of either airto—this was pub¬ 
lished by Dr Bernard in 1058 as The Reduction of 
Episcopacy to ike Form of the Synotlictd govern • 
ment in the Anticni Church. Of his numerous 
writings tho groatout is the Annettes Velcris cl Novi 
Testamenli (2 vela folio, 1050-54), which gavo us 
the long accepted chronology of Kurinture, tho 
Crcatlou being fixed at 4001 n.a, &c. As early as 
1047 wo find from tlio Stationers*Hall Registers that 
Fullor was labouring at an English translation of 
this work, which appeared iu 1058 under Usher’s 
own name only. V idler aoknowlcdgo.s in his ChW'vh 
History that his 1 wares ’ wuro from the 1 storehouse 
of that rcvoroml prelate—tho Cano merchant of all 
learning/ IIo says furlhor i * Clean through this 
work, in point of chronology, I have with implicit 
faith followed Iris computation, setting my watch 
by Jria dial, knowing his dial to bo sot by tlio sun,' 
Uahor'a Discourse of the Religion anciently pnfewd 
by the Irish flmf British (1033) nml lii'ihmiitainnw 
EccUsiarum AntiquUatcs cl Fvhnoi'dm ( 1 (Kfi)) o|Hmod 
up now ground, giving In Gibbon's pbva.Hu ‘all tlint 
learning dm extraot from the rubbish of tho dark 
ago&j’ln Ida SS, 2 9 otycnrpl cl Ignat ii Episfolw (1044; 
cum appendioo Ignntiotia, 1047) ho supported tho 
authenticity of tlio Middle Form of tho nrow contowM 
letters of Ignatius (q.v.); tlw Oalvinistlo Body of 
Divinity (1045) was published without hla ooiifiont, and 
part of it was doniod to bo his; his Do Orara Sepiua- 

S inta Inlcrprdnm Versionc Syntagma (1655) was tho 
rat attempt at a roal examination of (ho Roptuagint. 
There is a complete edition of his writings \>7 Professor 
Ellington and Dr J. H. Todd (17 vela, 1841-48-02-04); 
Lives by Nloliolna Bernard (1GDEJ), 111 ol mid Parr (1080), 
and El ring ton (in vol, f, of Iris edition), Roc also W. 
Ball Wright, The Hasher Memoirs (Dublin, 1880). 



tho t won by-second letter of our 
alphabet, is a differentiated 
form of U. Thu two ftigua wore 
at first merely tho capital and 
tlio uncial forms of tho boihg 
letter, which bail two mines, a 
vocalic ami a consonantal. Tho 
uncial form, lJ f or >i, lias now 
boon conveniently appropriated 
to douflto tho vowel, tho capital form V being 
reserved for tho consonantal sound. How this camo 
about has already been oxplainod In tho nrlielo U, 
wlmra tho history of tho symbol lion been traced 
through tho Greek itpsilon and tho Phoenician mu 
to tho Egyptian liinroglyphie picture of an asp, 
which donated / The English son mis of /and v are 
closely related j they aro both labio-dontals, formed 
by bringing tho lower lip into contaot with tho 
upper teeth, v being tho noft or voiced Bound, and 
/ tho hard or unvoiced Round. This close relation 
of tho Bounds oxplainH tho derivation of one form 
from tlio other, and aoamnita for the fact that in 
tho Anglo-Saxon alphabet there was no BCparatu 
sign for v, tho symbol / representing both sounds, 
as 1 h indicated by tlio fact that in A.S. tho Latin 
wor<l» Virffiluis and Icvisticum wero transliterated 
Firt/ilius and Ivfesliuc, lb is believed that a medial 
fvrm pronounced or v, and an initial/iw/ Thus 
in A.S. tho words ' over,’ * heaven, * and ‘five* are 
written o/ci\ heqfon> and ufi The use of the symbol 
v to denote tho voiced labio-dontal 1 b believed to bo 
duo to French iuilnonoo, or it canto in Boon after the 
Norman conquest. Thus in the FaterborougU MS. 
of tho Saxon C'hroniclo. which was written Iwfore 
] 181, wo find * silver ’ mut 1 hive * {lovo) replacing tho 
tfo/brand hife of tho earl lor copioH. In Latin the 
consonantal Bound of v was that of our ip, a« is 
shown among other proofs by tho name of tho 
letter, which is ve. If the Bound had boon that of 
our v, which is a continuant, tlio nome would have 
lieen following the analogy of (\f> cs t and the 
other coiitinuauta. Hut tlio nanio vo t originally 
pronounced wo, follows tho analogy of oa, pc. 
anil the other explosives, and hcnco the sound 
must have boon that of w, an explosive, Tlio 
change from tho explosive to tho continuant Bound 
lniiBt havo taken place in Franco bofore the Frank* 
IrIi con quest, and from France it came to us* In 
Gunnally the symbol « normally retains tho old 
valuo of/, our v Bound being represented by ir. 

Yum, a river of Smith Africa, rises in the 
Dmlconborg range, and flows west and Konth-west 
along tlio northern Iwmlcr of tho Orango Free State, 
and throngh tho northernmost portion of Capo 
Colony, to its junction, after a course of somo COO 
inilcB, with the Nil Gariep or Orango River. 

Vaccination (inoculation with vaccine t tlio 
virus of cowpox j Lab, vumnus, ‘of a cow*) is, 
tho pure cultivation of artificial copsrijiht mm in u.b. 
covvpox (vaamnia) fn fcfuj human i»y j. it fjpirfneou 
system with tlio object of protect- company, 
ing from email pox ( variola ). Tlio practice was intro¬ 
duced by Joimor (q.v.) in 1700-08, and gradually 
made way in spito of tlio fierce opposition both of 
the medical profession and of tho public. Natural 


cowpox is a vesicular disease of the teats and 
udders of milch-cows, and the vesicles contain 
lymph which has, when inoculated, tho property 
of transmitting tho same disease. Jcnncr thought 
that eowpnx was derived from tlio ailment in 
horsofl’ beds called Grease (see Weed), and Lov 
actually succeeded in producing vaccinia from this 
.source, Ccely and Itodeook produced vesicles by 
variolating cows (i.e. infecting them with small¬ 
pox), and Yoigfc, .Simpson, Hinio, and King claim 
to have Huccecdod, though Clmuvcau ami Klein 
failed. Thcro is no doubt protective vaccine 
material can be obtained from either natural cow- 
pox, horaopox, or small jiox passed through the 
cow. Sir John Simon believes that ccnvpox la the 
smallpox of the oow, and this opinion appeal's to 
be justified hv positive results. Artificial oowpox 
lion been chiefly inaintniued since the time of 
Jcnncr by means of kinuauieed lymph, Tho nee 
of arm-to-nrni instead of preserved lymph 1b csboti- 
tial to tho success and clllcacy of vaccination with 
Immunised lymph. Ordinarily lymph can be taken 
from a vaccina ted arm at the end of a week, and 
it should bo carefully selected from the beat for mod 
veslolos upon tlio healthiest children. The Vac¬ 
cination Acta of 1807, 1871, and 1874 made vac¬ 
cination oilcctivoly compulsory in England, bo 
that it is estimated about OS percent, arc vaccin¬ 
ated. The registrar of the district miiBt within 
a week of tho registration of a birth deliver to the 
parent a ‘notice of requirement 1 of vaccination of 
thodiihl within three moutha of its birth in England 
and Ireland, and within six months in dcotljurd. 
In Amorim vaccination 1 b not compulsory, except 
indirectly, in moBt of tlio states of tlio Union,'nor 
in Canada, It is in Victoria, ‘Western Australia, 
ami Tasmania, hut not in Now South Wales. 

Galfilyinph'— Since 1880 tho use of animal lymph 
has increased to au enormous ox tout; tho uhq of 
thin lymph is now obligatory in Berlin and in 
tinxony in public vaccination stations, and an estab¬ 
lishment for tho preparation of it exists in Berlin. 
Consequently there is uow no active agitation 
against vaccination in Germany, Bovine lymph 
from spontaneous cowpox at Benugenoy iu France 
was introduced Into the United States in J870, and 
has almost entirely superseded humanised lymph. 
Iu Britain * also animal vaccine lias recently been 
found to be as manageable os humanised lymph* the 
station being at Lamb’s Conduit Street in London. 
Tlio lymph uaod wah sent over to England in 
1882 from Lnfortt, near Bordeaux, from a cnlf 
vacoiimted with material taken from a case of 
spontaneous or natural cowpox. Five calves are 
vaccinated every wock in fifty or sixty places 
on the alxlomon. The ordinary course run by the 
disease is that between three and four days after 
insertion of the lymph a lino of inflammation 
appeal’s, whloh on tlio fifth day is distinctly vesic¬ 
ular, and yields lymph, Oil tho sixth day tho 
rcHEcfe is broader, ana ou tho fourteenth or fifteenth _ 
day tho crust is fully formed; and go no rally falls' 
off about tho end of the third week.' Tho course 
of the vesicle 1 b more rapid in the calf than in 
children, and tho lymph is best on $bo fifth day. 
Fart of the lymph is collcotcd on points and sent up, 
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actions—i.e. their fifcnesa to produce happiness. 
This hedonistic theory, its genosla, audita various 
typos arc dealt with at Ernie*, Vol, IV, p. 

43o. Tlio words utility arid utilitarian in this 

sense were Jlnafc used by Bontiiam abonb 1805; 
Mill, however, believed that he Jirst employed 
in philosophy the term utilitarian (which ho found 
in Galt's Annals qf the Parish) in 1823, Utili¬ 
tarian and utilitarianism are also used loosely 

in a miicli wider sense of the view of life which 

would regulate all effort and action with total 
disregard to what is merely noble or beautiful, to 
culture, graoo, and artistic police Hon, and would 
look for tiro universal test of aims and conduct in 
practical usefulness alone. 1 Will it pay ?’ becomes 
then the first and the llnnl problem for this dogmd- 
iug and impossible Philistinism^ which is the 
negation of all poetry and art, of idoal morals or 
true religion. This Is of course not necessarily 
involved in the acceptance of a hedonistic system 
of etbios. The utilitarian oomsoplimi of oducniiori 
is a preliminary apprenticeship to the future trade or 
occupation in life; solonco orsonio branch of science 
may constitute An essential part of serious educa¬ 
tion, but literature (not to speak of the alassios) 
should bo but pastime for leisure hours. The con¬ 
trasted ideals in tills province are well shown in 
Herbert Spencer's Education, and Foulllda’a Edu¬ 
cation from a National Standpoint (trims. 1802). 
Sec also Bkntuam, Mill, &o. 

Vtophi (Gr. ou t ‘not/ and topos, ‘a place/ 
or»ui valent to ‘ Nowhere 1 ), the nomo given by Sir 
Thomas More (q.v.) to tho imaginary island which 
he makes tho wjbuo of his famous political romance, 
Dc Optima Heinublicco Statu, deque Nova Insula 
Utopia, origin ally published in Latin at Louvain 
In 1516, and translated Into English by Baplio 
Iiobynumi 11551; 2d ed. 1656, .reprinted by Pro¬ 
fessor Lumpy 1880), as well as by Bishop Burnet 
in 1683. More roprosonts this island as having 
boon discovered by Itnplmol Hythloday, a coin- 

I uvmon of Amerigo Vespucci, but it of course is 
England, it* capital Aiuanrete. London, Its laws 
ami Institutions are represented ns described in ono 
afternoon's talk nb Antwerp, occupying the whole 
of the second book, to which, iudeod, the limb 
servos lmt ab a framework. More's romance, or 
lather satire, obtained a wide popularity, and 
supplied (though inoorroctly enough) tho epithet 
Utopian to all ini practicable 6 oh ei hob for tho 
Improvement of society. 

Utraqulstfi. See Hubs. 

Tftreclit ( Oudc trccht, 'old ford / Lat. Tva- 
jectnm ad Menum), the capital of a pvovinco of 
the Nothariauds, on tho ‘Old 1 Rhine (q.v.), 23 
miles SSE. of Amsterdam and 38 JUNE, or Hotter- 
dauu The walls were levelled iu 1830, and funned 
into shady moinonadus, the preBont fortifications 
consisting of strong forts. St Martii/ft Cathedral, 
founded by St Willibroril about 720, and rebuilt in 
1251-67, had its nave destroyed by a hurricane in 
1674, 60 that tho choir and the tower (921 feet 
high) now stand separate. The famous university, 
founded ju 1634, numbers nearly 700 students, and 
has a library of 160,000 volumes. Other edifices are 
the 14th-contury lloman Catholic oabheclm], tho 


town-bail (1830), the ‘Pope's house' (built by 
Adrian VI., who was bom hero in 1459), tho palace 
(in 1807) of Louis Bonaparto, &c. Utrcoht since 
1723 has been the headquarters of tho Jansunists 
(sod Vol. VI, p. 280). Tho inArnifaotnroa include 
tobacco and cigars, wool Ion fabrics and carpets, salt, 
furniture, ohemioals, machinery» &«• Fop* of the 
town (1809) 69,21)0; (1800) 80,110 ; and of the pin- 
vinoe (1800) 224.001, lbs area being 530 eq, 111 . 
Utrecht is ono or the oldest cities or the Nothor- 
lnndfi, ami ]>]’obably was founded by Lite Homans. 
Hero tlio famed union of tlio northern provinces 
for the dcfoncu of political and religious freedom was 
formed, January 23, 1579 (see Vol V. p. 742); and 
Utrecht Is famous for the nino distinct treaties 
there concluded on April II, 1713, which brought 
to a oIobg the war of the Spanish succession (sco 
Vol. IX. p. 770). By the treaty between Franco and 
Britain, tho former coded St Kitts, Hudson Bay, 
Nova Saotia, and Newfoundland ( the liberty of 
fishing for cod being reserved), recognised formally 
tho Hanoverian ftiiccession, engaged that tlio- 
crowns of Franco ami Spain should never bo 
united, ami that no part of the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands should over bo ceded or transferred to Franoo; 
whilst Spain rennutioud her Italian posHOSHimm in 
favour of Austria, and gave up Gibraltar and 
Minorca to Britain. 


Utrecht, capital of the sou thorn most province 
of tho Transvaal or South African Republic, 90 
miles NE. of Newcastle hi Natal. Fop. 4000. 

UtrcriL an old town of Spain, 10 miles by rail 
BE. of Seville. Pop. (1887) 15,010. 

Utrlciilnrin. Boo Inbicotivououh Plants. 

Uttoxetcr (A.8. Ultocccueior), a market-town 
of Btullurdshiro, on an oniinouoo above tJic Dove, 
14 miles ENE. of Stafford. It lias a madoni church 
with an auoient tower ami lofty spire, a town-ball 
(1855), a mechanics 1 institute, a free grammar- 
school (rebuilt 1850), mid manufactures of iron, 
nails, ropes, boor, &c. Pop. 3000. 

IlYUlAt SCO PALATN, DjOKBTiON. 

Uxbridge, a iniirkottowii of Middlesex, 011 the 
Colne, 16 miles "\Y. of London. It has ono church, 
St Margaret's, restored 1872; another, St Andrew's 
(1B6B), with n spire of 170 feet; a town-hall (1830) j 
and a spacious coni exchange (1801). Fop, (1831) 
8236; (1801) 8206. Commissioners mot hero in 
Jamiaiy 1045 io dismiss lor in & of pauuo hot ween 
Charles I. ami tho parliament, bub separated Dio 
month after without coming to any agreement. 
See Bedford's History of Uxbridge (1818), 

Uxiniil, a mined city in tho north-west of 
Yucatan, 40 miles SW. of Merida, with vast re¬ 
mains of ancient grandeur, torn pi a* tor races (sco 
Tkooallt) liko thoso at I’ltlonquo (q.v,), &c. 

Uxbem. an important branch of fcho Tnvktoh 
family of Tartars, who constitute the ehiof element 
in the native population in Khiva, Bukhara, Khn- 
kand, and some other parts of Turkestan. In some 
places their blond is mixed with a Tajik (or Aryan) 
strain; elsewhere, with Kiptehnk, Kalmuck, ana 
Kirghiz oloments. Some are still nomads, but tlio 
most aro settled iu towns. 
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to grcatosb during tlio second week. On tho 30fch 
Ducoinlmr 1880 it is alleged that syphilis was com¬ 
municated by vaccination to fifty-eight Zouaves iu 
Alglom. Tlio Hfcatoiuont that two liealtliy children 
served as vacciulfere for 1280 men, and that those 
/Iffcy-oJgJtt men wore onamfccti on by lymph taken 
from one single ohllil, is opposed to all experience 
in vaccination. Mr Ernest Hart says, 1 during tlio 
twenty years In which tliorc has been systematic 
Inspection of pnblio vaccination in England, some 
mill Ions of vncoliintionR have boon performed, but 
in no single instance bavo Iho gnvomnmnb inspeo- 
tore of vaoojnation boon able, after the most rigid 
inquiry, to Jl ml one single ease of syphilis after vac- 
dilation/ Impeliyo contagiosa, whioli is caused by 
pudleiiH, Iuih boon attributed to vncciuution at Elbor- 
fold iu 1887, and in the Island of lillgon in 1885. 
A oil to ftoptictrmia followed a series of vaccina- 
tlcniB til March 1885 at Aspribras, Avoyron. Franco, 
and six children died. The lymph was taxon from 
a vosiclo which had been oponud twenty-four hours 
pravioUHly, and had been contaminated. The pro- 
ponricrancu of evidence gooH to show that leprosy is 
not [jioeulubla. hub whon it ocoura is due to food, 
such ns decayed Huh; leprosy has declined In Norway 
and Bwodon since vaccinatum was introduced. 

Oppononts of the pracbico luivo attempted to 
show not only that Biuullpox lias nob boon reduced 
by vaccination, but that It has actually been in¬ 
creased; alleging tliab lu Franco tlio greatest 
smallpox mortality occurred In tlio best vac¬ 
cinated departments, ami vtcts ventfi. The returns 
were, liowoYor, shown to ito very inuumpleto and 
unreliable. Kiirilsl 1ms shown that Dr Kollcr's 
statistics proving tlio uhoIohhiicrh and danger 
of vnceiiiiillon were falsified (lut. Mod. Cong. 
1687). IIo bos also shown that while tlio wmic- 
clouted supply 87 per oenfc. of tlio doatlis from small¬ 
pox, tlio perooiitago is Ionh than 20 for all other 
dlsuasoH, so that smallpox is iliu only discaso 
occurring In murkeilly greater proportion among 
the uuvucclnutod than tlui vaccinated. 

,S 'ubslil nlenfor Vaccinat ion . —I m proved m h iti ttion 
bus boon credttud with tbo decline in tlio prevalence 
and mortality from smallpox, I3r Creighton, how¬ 
ever, thinks that sewerage, water-supply, and miis- 
auco removal have little influence upon smullpox. 
The experience of tlio Sheffield epidemic showed 
that smallpox-hospitals should bo rumovod outside 
populous places owing to danger of aerial spread. 
Now Bon tli Wales has a system of compulsory 
notification with heavy line for neglect, and power 
of isolating persons and tilings infeated, or exposed 
to Infection, for throe weeks. 

Bacteriological GiilUmtmi. —The microbes of 
vneuinia have been carefully investigated with the 
view of producing an artificial lymph identical iu 
potency with the standard material So far, tho 
client of cultivation of lymph iu media apart from 
the animal body, htw boon found to be the destruc¬ 
tion of its specific power of producing ft local vesicle. 

For the Htafery, various laws, Ami bibliography of 
vutiolnation, hgu Sir .John Simon in tlio roiiurt of tliu lloytd 
Uommirtdiou fur 1871; tlio lot, 2d, and 3d report 1 ! of tlio 
lloytd CoimtilHiiLon for 18811-00, from which must of tho 
prcaudtuir information Ijrh boon gloauwl; Sou ton, Hawl- 
(took of Vuntilmition (18118); Ballard, Vitrei unit on (1808); 
Wnrlomimb, Manual of Animal Vaccination (Eutf. trails. 
1885); Vaccinia am Variola, with bibliography, by 
tliu promiib writer (1887); and handbooks of tlio law 
by D. P. Fry (iH7ft) and by a 'IsirrUter-iiti-biw' (1888); 
ami thu JwIcji Malle its. Vaccination anti Smallpox, 
by K. »T. Edwardas (1802), 1 b a plea for compohoiy 
re-vuoulnation. Ex preart y in donmou of vaodnatiun 
are Ernest Hurt, The Truth about Vaccination (1880), 
J. C. M'Vnil, Vaccination Vindicated (1888), undtttirUsi 
(us above). Directly fjoatiia are A it. WaJhnw, Vacoiaa- 
tlon Bi'oml U*e?m amt Dangerous (1880); O. Creighton, 
Jenner anti Vaccination (1888) and The Natural Hie lory 


of Cow-pox and Syphilis (1888) j & AL Orookrtnmk, 
History ami Pathology of Vaccination (1800); and tlie 
publicationH of the London Society for thu Abolition of 
Compulsory VnoohwtLou (founded 1887). 'Hie town of 
Loiocator luis taken a very prominent part Iu the anfci- 
vaeainatlon agitation, &eo also Gxbu, JxoouwriDA' 
Jisxxkb, Smali.l*ox ; and for tho analogous application of 
luooulation, Hydjkhuobta. 

Vncchilnccu 1 , an order of plants closely akin 
to Ericacctc, and including the cranberry and 
whortleberry. 

Vacuum literally mentis space empty of matter 
—l.o. empty of those ordinarily recognised realities 
whose properties are tho objects of our perception. 
To empty a region oueu lilled with matter is a 
practical impossibility. Tlio Air-pump (q.v.) en¬ 
ables ns to remove from the interior of a vessel a 
large fraction of the air originally contained therein. 
By other devices we may tu a still greater degree 
reduce the quantity of gasoons matter filling the 
region ; hut evon with the intuit clElcicnt means we 
Jiml it iui]H)saiblo to get rid of ft last residuum. 
Thus tho Ideal vacuum is unabtninablo. The word, 
however, 1 h used as applicable to the approximate 
realisation of this absolute emptiness, ami the 
smaller tlio residuum loft tlio higher is the vacuum 
said tu be. Across such vacua light passes, and 
magnoLio ami electrostatic hulnotions take place 
with even greater ease than if the region wore filled 
with air at ordinary pressure. Hence we conclude 
that a vanuum is after all a plenum, not of matter, 
in thu ordinary acceptance of tho term, but of sonio 
miljHtanoQ capable of transmitting energy. Tills 
substance we call tbo Ether (q.v.). 

Besides tho ordinary air-pump, there are several 
forms of apimratUB useful for producing vacua. 
Tho most erne font of these aro tfia various modifi¬ 
cations of the Sprongol puni p. In its simplest form 
tho Bprongel pump consists of a long vertical glass 
lubo of narrow bore, down which mercury' is allowed 
fellow. The region to be exhausted is connected 
by an oblique tube with tho vortical tube, At a point 
Homo30Inchon (the barometric height) above the 
lower end of the latter. As tlio mercury'streams 
down tins vertical tube tho pressure at the place 
whore tho obllquo tube outers toiuls to bo less titan 
the atmosplibno pressure by on amount equal, to 
tlio pressure of tho mercury column from this place- 
down wards. Tho nir is thorofore pressed oat of 
durable tube and connected vessel into tire vertical 
tulw, and passes down with the mercury stream 
ami escapes at tlio lower end* This process goes 
on until nearly all tlio air in the connected vessel 
linn Iweu carried away. It is convenient to mensure 
the pressure of high vacua in millionths of atmo¬ 
spheres. 'With the most improved form of air-pump 
with valves and oyllndom tlio highest vacuum 
attainable is 150 Limes the millionth of air atmo¬ 
sphere, whereas with iui improved Sprengel pump 
it is possible to got a vacuum whose pressure & 
only OOOfl of tho millionth of on atmosphere. ,. ‘ 

Vacuum-tubes, glass tubes in which a 
♦Vacuum/ (q.v.))?«« been made awl wldah Imre 
then l won honnutionlly scaled, and into the oppo¬ 
site extremities of whioli platinum wives have been 
soldered, with ail arrangement at the free ends of 
these whereby they may bo connected with tlio 
socondaiy wives of an induction coil, or limy, gener¬ 
ally, bo put into tbo circuit of on electric ourraiit 
(bog Elkctiuoity). The object of this arrange' 
nmnt ( 1 Goisslor's tubes 1 ) is to pots a high-pressure 
cnmmt of electricity through tho so-oalled vacuum, 
which is In reality a highly rarefied quantity of the 
particular gas (air, oxygen, nitrogen, &o.) with 
which tho tube had been llllod prior to exhaustion. 
When such a current passes, the residual gm glows 
with a bright light the ooloui* of which vanes wife 
the nature of tlio gas in tho tube, tlio glow being 
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to the National Vaccine Establishment. A call 
yields aulfloient lymph for vaccinating 400 or COO 
children, and more than 30,000 children Imvo boon 
vaccinated by Dr Cory from calf to arm since fclio 
station >vas started. The effects of lymph from 
the calf and of lymph from the infant arc identi¬ 
cal i lie failed in twenty-two oases out of 6005 
at tho first trial, 1mt ancceedod tho second time, 
Five vesicles are prod need on each child, and tho 
insertion success with cnlf-to-arm lymph is tho 
same as that with human nrm-to-arm vaccination, 
907 per cant. Only nlinnl 1 per cent, of the cases 
u'ero brought hack for ‘sore amis/ and these were 
uiainly due to improper applications, planters, &c. 
Out of 32,000 cohos there wero also thirty-eight 
criROB of eozoinft and lichen, and sixteen of crysipelns. 

lic-vmcinatwii .—Tho claim first mail a on helialf 
of vaccination was that of equal immunity from 
smallpox ns compared with the immunity resulting 
from 1 inoculation, f without tho danger of spread¬ 
ing infection. Tho protection was originally ex¬ 
pected to hwt a lifetime, but now ro-vaccination is 
thought ftdvisahlo ns early ns ten yorun if in pres¬ 
ence of smallpox. lie-vaccination, an a rule, gives 
protection for the remainder of life. Assuming that 
the State intends to compel complete Insuscepti¬ 
bility, compulsory ro-vnootnation would Ire neces¬ 
sary. The iuuiermauouco of infantile vaccination 
has been nsarilred to deterioration of tho lymph 
in RUficesftivo generations; but mere number of 
generations does nob mako it less offcotivo any 
more thnn passing tho contagion of smallpox 
through a great many generation s diminish os its 
virulence, in 1887 in the smallpox hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hoard out of 153,000 cases of 
smallpox treated 41,001 hud been vaccinated. No 
case of smallpox Ims neourred during fifty yearn 
among nurses and attendants at Hinallnox hospitals 
who liavo been ro-vaccinatod before going on duty, 
Protective Pawor of Vwcination .—The report 
(1884) of Sir George Buchanan fchowft the vast 
superiority as a protective against smallpox of 
public vaccination as compared with private vac¬ 
cination, which is not supervised. Before vaccina¬ 
tion was made compulsory, the smallpox mortality 
in England was double that of any other European 
state whoro lb was compulsory, and 70 to 80 per 
cent, of the smallpox mortality in Groat Britain and 
Ireland oconncd under flvo years of age. Since 
tho Vaccination Aat of 1871 was passed, the small¬ 
pox mortality in the whole country has beon greatly 
reduced, especially in the case of young children. 
The decennial reports for 1861-GO ami 1801-70 
si vow that the actual rates of smallpox mor¬ 
tality, at ages five and upwards, remained at a 
stand-still, and that the rates under five years hud 
enormously decreased. Study of the London epi¬ 
demics of 1870-78 and 1881-82 showed that the 
marked increase of smallpox at ages over live hml 
really been tho expression of an alteration in tho 
behaviour of smallpox in this country. Statistics 
show that the fatality of smallpox varies (1) with 
tho amount of vaccination possessed by the indi¬ 
vidual ) (2) according to the ago of those attacked s 
(3) according to the quality at the vaccination 
scare in those attacked. In addition to Mr 
Marion's well-known tables, l)r Dayton's report 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board of 10,403 casco 
of mmrtlpox shown the fatality per cent of the 
attacks. He divides tho scare according as they 
are 4 good * or 'Imperfect 1 1 With four '‘good H scare 
there is an absolute immunity from death up to 
tho age of fifteen, and with 11 good n scare, whether 
one, two, or three, there is nn almoin to immunity 
of death from sinalInox up to tho ago of five. 1 ^Vlien 
all tho 'good' and ‘imperfect 1 vaccinations are 
grouped together, it shows that from ton to fifteen 
and from fifteen to twenty years of ago tho ‘good* 


vaccination afforded just three times tho amount 
of protection Against smallpox death that the ' im¬ 
perfect’ vaccination afforded. The protection 
against attack is of chief avail in the first few years 
after vaccination, and infantile vaccination cannot 
he relied on os lasting through adult life. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr Gaytan, whereas there was no death 
amongst tlwtao under five yearn who hatl ‘good 1 
vaccination, the percentage was 60*5 amongst tho 
nnvaccinated; from fivo to ten tho com»pnmling 
figures wero *0 and 35'2, from thirty lo forty 0 5 and 
40*7 per cent., and over forty 12*5 and 43. From 
Dr Barry's report on the Sheffield epidemic, it 
appears that tho rote of attack among the vaccina ted 
and uuvficciimted of the population generally is one 
attack among the vaccinated under ton yours of ago 
for every twenty attacks among tho tin vaccinator! \ 
and over ton years one attack among the vac¬ 
cinated fov every five imvaeciuatetl attacks. In 
invaded /wvftrff, Irrespective of quality of vnecina- 
tlnn, there wore under ton yearn «ms vaccinated lo 
eleven un vaccinated attacks; and over ton years 
one vaccinalcd to 2*4 unvncohiated attaoks. In 
tho old Id ron under ton yoare of ago, where thoro 
was no visible mark, or one cicatrix only, 75‘7 per 
cent, had disoroto or mild attacks, and 24*# con¬ 
fluent or mo vovo attacks j whoro there wore two 
cicatrices, tho corresponding figures wore 88 and 
12; where three cicatrices, 05 and 5; where four 
ov more cicatrices, 07*6 and 2*0. Tho fatality 
per cent was shown to vary according to the 
amount of vaccination as shown by tho cicatrices 
without reference to their quality, With increased 
number and hotter quality of tho soars produced 
tho sorority ami fatality of am all pox has decreased. 
Diminution in the amount of fatality and mortality 
corresponds with the nearness of the time to the 
vaccination at which tho patient was attacked by 
smallpox. Tho groateflt protection against attack 
is found near lo tho operation of primary vaccina¬ 
tion or re-vaccination. Tho greater tho rcnmteuesft 
from the dato of vaccination, tho greater 1ms been 
tire incidence of fmmllimx and tho fatality upon 
those attacked. The safeguarding is eRHcnUally in 
Die ycarB immediately subsequent to vaccination, 
and the gain especially oh regards infant life. 
Were tills dcelino duo to improved sanitation, we 
should naturally expect tho fall to ha simian by 
persona of all ages. During 1872-87 the fall in 
the general death-rate has boon 0 por cent,, and in 
other zymotic diseases 0 per cont. for measles 
and 1 per cent, for harming-cough, as compared 
with 72 per cent, for smallpox. The fall in 1 fovor * 
mortality has lrecn nearly as much, but it has licen 
at all ages. 

Objections to vticcinatian are made on tho ground 
of alleged injurious effects resulting from tho 
practice. Complaints of public vaccination in 
England and Wales in 1888 wore only ten In num¬ 
ber out of 080,323 children vaccinated. Inquiry by 
medical inspectors showed two of these cases to bo 
mcasjoB and hooping-cough concurrent with vac¬ 
cination, two to bo skin eruptions following on 
vaccination, and the remainder to ho cases of 
ovyripcltw ov other similar disease. The Registrar- 
gen oral reports that in from forty to fifty cases 
nmuuilly vaccination is mentioned among tho 
causes of death, and from 188K onwards all such 
cases were to bo made the subject of careful investi¬ 
gation. Most of the accounts of ‘vaccinal acci¬ 
dents 1 come from abroad. In 1883 certain oases of 
en/s/pelm followed the vaccination of soldiers at 
Dorbreoht, Holland, with humanised lymph received 
from a vaccination office. Revon inou wore attacked 
throe daya aftor the operation, and three dlodj hut' 
ue official report of the cases has been publish oil, 
and it is uncertain whether other oases of erysipelas 
were prevailing at the time. Tire risk of erysipelas 
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belief that they wore pregnant. (20) Mendicants ho found rough limps or charts showing the various 
who besmoarod thomsolvos with a yellow fluid to roads, tho houses on the way, and the chances 
aiinulato jaundice. (20) Vagrants prof easing to ho of buoccss which each provides. It no map or 
doirnr nuuanco. (27) Blind li amors. (28) Goose- chart is to ho found, there is iron orally no look 


doing pounncc. (27) Blind harpers. (28) Gooso- 
shotirors, or thoso who put on good clothes and 
begged, saying tJmt iJioy bad lain ill a long time, 
and were mouhanlos who had expended all their 
nods, and woro ashamed to bog, but naked that 


If one makes allowance for the changes which | 
hnvo taken placo in tho ninunors and customs of the 
people and m their modus of living, tho similarity 
which exists between tbo modem vagrant and many 
of th<wo described by Luther is apparent, Per¬ 
haps the most crafty of the vagrant class of the 
present time are to bo found among tho begging- 
latter impostors whoso carefully worded opistlcs so 
often siicccod in extracting contributions from the 
charitable. The oauso aligned for these appeals 
is generally the death of a wifo, husband, or child, 
or tho distress which 1ms boon caused by accident 
or illness. Tho bugging-let tor writer generally 
carries on the businaM m such a manner as to 
mako Niiro that, by tho tlino tho local police have 
been com mu ideated with, tho galus have been 
secured* and a new field of operations has heon 
found In a distant part of tho country'. A con- 
sidorablo uurnbor of 'Indian natives’ aro to lw 
found in Great Britain and over tho continent of 
Europa who may ho classed as vagrants. They 
go from place to pluco, dressed In their native 
costume, ami subsist on tho profits of small articles 
whloh they sail at stvoot cornel’s, and by exhibiting 
a printed oaiil hung round tho neck. TJio dress 
thoy wear; tholr dusky skins, and their want of 
knowledge of tho luiigiiago of tho county in which 
tliny aro found, form sufficient capital to enable 
them to live in comparative comfort, and in numer¬ 
ous oases ovon to sot asido enough for their wants 
in old age. Hop rosin fcati vos of this class arc con¬ 
stantly to bo found In all the - large'ai ties In the 
United Kingdom. Many other kinds of vagrants 
might bo described, the most numerous amongst 
thoso not lnohulad in Luther's list Uoing tho 
1 rabterors' or street singers, or speech-makoro, to 
bo found 1 n almos t ovory conn try. Luther's list, how¬ 
ever, embraces most of the vagrants of tbo present 
day. Thoro are still tho same freemasonry, slang, 
nicknames, and practioos which formed so striking 
characteristics of the vagrants in the oldon time, 
Tho Intreduction of mechanical labour, tho facilities 
of communication botwoon places at a distance, 
and tho operations of tho poor-laws havo, however, 
brought about great changes among tho wanderers* 
ami fclio ranks of tho vagrants have boon swelled, 
especially during the last half-contury, by a vast 
number of unsteady and unskilful workmen and 
labourers who aro continually travelling from town 
to town 'in search of work.' Many of thoso do- 
guriomtc from the ‘tramp'into tho habitual va¬ 
grant, whoso habits thoy become daily familiar 
with. The habitual vagrant is known to tho 
tramp as a ‘mouohor,' while tho traniji Is known 
as a * travel lor.' Tho 'common lodging-houses 
to ho found in all largo cities are tho meeting 
places whore the 'traveller* and the 'mouchor 


that tho constant recital of experiences in 
to irresolute am) unsteady trail cam an 

noi 

vagrants by which tbo coiin try is ovorrnn. These 
* common lodging-houses ’ are known to tholr fre¬ 
quenters ns * doss-kons,’ ami those of them resorted 
to liy juvoniles as 'padding-kens.' In them the 
dam of operation aud dtUereut routes to bo 



Fig. X.—Specimen of a Houahor’s Map i 
>" Go In tills direction; the other road not good. 

^7 Spoiled} too many vagrants call. 

O D.ingoroua j likely to be given lu charge. 

X Tbo poor; givo nothing. 

0 Good; eato far something If you don't talk much. 

© Religion* but kind. 

A*. stop. If you nre soiling what tliey happen lo want, 
they 'JJ buy; limy nro cuta, 

□ Mind tho dog J nuiy give you lu dlargo, 

*4— cross stlQkn put hy Gypaloo and tramps at tho junction 
of roads to show in wliloli direction, their fVienda liuve 
gono bofbi-o thorn ; the long limb pointing ihe way. 

of moans of information in the persons of old 
membora of the fraternity, who in accordance with 
tholr traditions are Louuu to furnish their brethren 
with all the assistance thoy can in the pursuit of 
their calling. , ' 

Great improvements have' boon made of recent 
years in the construction of these lodging-1 ioubos, 
especially regarding the sleeping accommodation, 
and many of tho most objectionable features of 
the old 'doss-ken 1 or ‘padding-ken’ havo been 
removed. More regard is paid to deconey, and in 



arc generally nrnuigcu, ami; 

neigJjbonrJioodB discussed. In many of them will 


Fig. 2.—Four Sleeping Banks In 1 Castle ’ Common 
Lodfllng-houBo, GraBSiuarkct, Edinburgh. 

many of tlioso qf the beBt claw each of the inmates 
is by an ingenious economising of space provided 
with a private apartment for sleeping. The bunks 
are arranged in rows in large apartments; lig. 2,. 
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VACTJUM-TUBBS 


VAGRANTS 


brighter round the negative electrode, but being 
separated from it by ft thin dark layer. The ilia- 
charge is repelled, attracted, m* made to turn round 
a magnet brought near it in tlio name way as a 

I jerfecfcJy flexible current-bearing conductor would 
jc. If any fluorescent snbstauceft, mich rb a sola- 
tiou of sulphate of quinine, or uranium glass, bo 

I daccd round tlio rarefied gas, these will glow 
nightly with their own iluorascenee-colimrB, under 
the inllwenco of the ultra-violet rays, iu which the 
light of the discharge) is rich, If a part of tho tube 
he narrow tbo glow is broken lip into discs or fltriiu, 
Hie cause of which is not cl oar. These a trim can in 
sonic oases bo rendered lews numerous and al> a 
greater distance from one another by glowing the 
frequency of oscillatory discharge of each make and- 
break of the induction coil. This can he done by 
interposing In the circuit a coil of numerous con¬ 
volutions. The Btriie are, however, olwcmxl when 
the cuiTenfc is apparently coiitimioua, as when the 
wmree of electricity is a battery of 600 or more 
ItonieH'fl cells, Gassiott inferred that the dis¬ 
charge of the battery itself through a rarefied gas is 
not con timious but In ter in i turn t. The mini her and 
position of the atriiu is altered by altering tbo rcsiflt- 
Alice in the circuit. If the discharge is rapidly and 
regular]v intermittent tbo glow is sensitive to the 
approach of a conductor connected with the earth 
or a large condenser, and Is repelled or attracted 
thereby according to the arrangement of tlio appa¬ 
ratus. It is not necessary that the platinum termi¬ 
nals ehould be in contact with the wires of an electric 
circuit; it Is Btdliclenfc to put thorn to widely dlflbront 
potentials, as by lowering the tube into too clou trio 
iteld between the knobs qf a Holtz machine t the 
residua) gas then gloas without contact Tfiesamo 
thing occurs when tbo Held Is one of high potential 
and rapid alternation, If tho vacuum bo redwood 
to m’mtliof an atmosphere the current will not 
Prss ana there is no glow. At about ona-millionth 
•of an atmosphere tbo molecules become so few that 
there avo very few collisions between them. There 
is no light produced in the body of tlio gas unless 
these collisions occur- U the tuho bo less In its 
dimensions iban the mean free path (ace Gas) of 
tlie molecules the first collision of any given mole¬ 
cule Leaving tho negative electrode will probably bo 
against tbo glass of the tube itself. Tbo glass 
accordingly begins to glow with a 1 night plwra- 
plioreflcont light, but only at such points os cam ha 
reached by molcoules leaving the negative electrode 
at right angles ami travelling in straight lines. I f 
the negative etec trade ho so formed us to concontratc 
the molecular impact upon a diamond it will shine 
with a green light equal to that of a caudle; a ruby 
dx aluminum uxide, bviglifc rod; glass, green. The 
petition of the positive electrode appeal? to have no 
bearing on the phenomenon. Slneo the molecules 
travel In straight lines, any solid obstacle will cast 
<i shadow, aiul the molecules exert mechanical force 
when they Btrike (aco Radiomktkh) ; ami they 
also produce heat which can, when they are con¬ 
centrated upon a point, molt glass or even a piece 
of metallic iridio-platinum, The position of tho 
glows Is altered in such a way as to show that tho 
moving molecules, olcotriadly charged, aro dolieoted 
when a iimguot te brought near tho fttreanu If 
tlioro he two parallel streams from two negative 
electrodes, they, being similarly charged with elec¬ 
tricity, vc|ye\ one another. These are phenomena 
of JCadtant Mailer or the ultra-gaseous staio 
f Crookes) in which tlio ordinary proportJcs of gases 
{see Gas) ore profoundly modi Hod by the abwmco 
of collisions between the molecules. Tlio reader 
will Ibul an excellent account of the phouoineua 
vaciimn-tnhes, with numerous illustrations, in 
A E- H. Cordon s Bhyoieul Treatise on Ifictfnoiiv 
and Magnet fm* vo!, Ji, 


Tag runts, a very numerous olaes of homolcas 
persona roaming about tlio country, and from 
town to town, subsisting chiolly upon what they 
can keg or steal. In Great Britain it is leokoucd 
that iTiuro lira at loast 00,000 vagrants. The 
nomadic life led by these waifs seema to possess a 
olmrin for them which proves irresistible, ami 
they very rarely settle down to a regular occupa¬ 
tion after they have bccu any length of time 
wandering, vagrants Jiavo been known as a 
class for many centuries; and in ahnmt every 
l*art of the world ovidenco lias been obtained of 
the existence from remote times of wandering 
beggara w hoso mode of lifo beans striking mom* 
bianco to that# of tbo vagrant of the present day, 
The Gypsies (q.v.), while having many of tho same 
oluiroctorUriics, do not usually associate with tho 
ordinary vagrants, but bolong to a class quite dis¬ 
tinct and exclusive. 

One of tbo most interesting and instruct !vq 
records to be found concerning vagrancy is the 
Liber Vuijalornm^ The Book of Vatjabonds and 
Begyan , edited by Martin Lnther, and published 
iu 1620 ^Eng. trails. 1800). In it ho gives a minute 
description of the various kinds of vagrant# who 
wero then known in the north of Europe, which 
may bo cowlmweil as follows: 

(1) Beggars, or those who plainly and simply 
went about Asking alius. (2) Bread-gathcrcm, 
who wont about with their wives anil children 
with them, dressed iu ragged garment*, collecting 
food, &o. These carried cooking utensils, &c, as a 
part of their equipment, and neither they nor their 
ohiUlrcn ever left oil’ begging from their infancy to 
the day of their death. (8) Liberated prisoners, 


forent livelihood. (4) Cripples, many of whom 
shammed lameness or deformity. (0) Chinch 
mcmUcAUts, producing falso credentials to show’ 
tliftt they were colioetlug alms for religious 
purposes. (0) Learned beggars, young scholars 
or students, wlio said they had naught on eailh 
lmb tho alma wherewith people \w\\m\ thorn, and 
which they would use in furthering bhoir studies 
for tlio church cr somo of tho professions. (7) 
Pretended murderers, who an h cited that they liad 
taUcu a mail’s life away, ami had after wauls been 
suited by roinorac, though it was in Mclf-dofcncq, 
and that this had driven them to a wandering 
life. (8) Wives of the above. <D) Lepers, or 
those Buffering from loathsome diseases. (10) 
Spurious beggars, who protended that like tho 
Capuchin friars they were voluntarily poor, f 11) 
Pretended noblemen ami knights, who travelled 
About well drepsud, Raying that tliuy Jmd suilbml 
by war, flic, or captivity, or liad been driven away 
and lout all they liad. (12) Pretended merchants, 
who produced documents to show that tlmy had 
boon possessed of mcrchaudlBo which they had 
lost. (18) Baptised JewcMoa who Imd turned 
Christiana. (14) Pretended pilgrims. (15) Beggars 
suffering with fioiw. (10) tttrullcn professing to 
conn try-people that they were poRHcswed of magic 
power, and coulil prevent murrain, &c. (17) 

Knaves with falling sickness, who look (its amt 
assumod sudden illness. (18) Invalids alleging 
that they had miflbred for years with incurable 
ailments, or whoso wives or families wore alleged 
to he flo afllloted. (10) False bugging pricHlH, (20 ] 
BJiml boggAis. (2J)2Vfiketi beggars, whose apjiarel 
was so vciy scanty ah to amuse uni versa] pity, 
(22) Silly ov half-witted boggare, who, while 
apparently bereft of some of their mental facilities, 
were generally r more knave than fool,' (23) 
Hangmen, who had given ovar fcheir hateful avo# 
catiam (24) Wuiueu ua clothed as to lead to the ■ 
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YltlcilCin, (1) a seaport of Spain, formerly 
capital af the kingdom, and now of tUe province of 
tlio fuinio name, stands on the shores of Hie Modi* 
tevmnuiui, 3 mi few from the mouth of the Guadal- 
aviur and 200 miles SW. of Barcelona by vail. In 
the Huerta ('garden') surrounding tho city the 
cavob, citron, onwgo, palm, and mulbony grow in 
'wild luxuriance. The old picturesque battle- 
men ted walls, oroolod by Pedro IV. in 1350, were 
removed In 1871; and white, in the old mmrtars, 
the houses are closely packed and gloomy booking, 
well suited to kuop out the heat, those recently 
erected uro gaily-coloured and furnished with 
courts freshened wiLli flowers and cooled by 
fountains. Valencia ietlio sco of au archbishop, 
and Uh cathedral, which was common cod in 1202, 
classical in the interior, and Gothic on the 
exterior, is 3f>0 feet long. Tho church of tho 
Ooluglo do Cornua is quite ft imiBoum of pictures 
l>y liibaUa. Thu picture-gallery contains chioily 
the productions of tho Vnlencinn school (JuanoH, 
tlio UilmUoH, Ilihom, <&o.). Tho univoraity 1ms 
a library of 42,(100 vela. Tlio custom-house, dating 
from 1758, is now a cigar*factory. Bilk-spin¬ 
ning uud weaving arc extensively carried on; 
tlicro arc also manufactures of cloths, hats, glass, 
linen, loathor, cigars, and Valencia tiles for lloor- 



sceoiid 
taken 

mid lsabrilla brought it undor the Castilian 
crown. Bnohet oiipturccl tho city in 1812.— 
Tho old kingdom of Valoncla, now snbdiviileil 
into the three mod or n provinces of Valencia, 
Alicante, and Castullon do la Plana, comprises a 
tract of country in the cast of Spain, washed by 
the Mcdltorranciin, and extending from Catalonia 
to Mnmift, It has a hot but 11 no climate, a for tile 
soil, mineral wonlth, and many industries; sea 
Si* a in. —(2) Valencia da Alcdnlara, a town and 
fortress or Cilcoroa provinao, is the frontier station 
on tlio line from Madrid (250 miles ENE.) to 
Lisbon (150 miles WBW.). Pop. (1887) 8230. 

Valencia, a city of Venezuela, capital of Cara- 
boho suite, Uea close to the beautiful hanks of tho 
Lake of Tacarlgita, 34 miles by mil 8, of Puerto 
Citbollo. It lias a col I ego, a normal and a techni¬ 
cal school, several parks, and manufactories of 
woollens, machinery, and agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1088) 38,054. 

ValciiClcnncH, a dark, ill-built manufacturing 
town and ilrat-ohiNB fortress of Prance, in the dent, 
of Noiil, stands at tho entrance of tho lllionalla 
into tho Scheldt (which Hows through the town 
In several arms), hy mil 155 miles NNK. of Paris 
and 58 SW. of Ikutmule* lb poswwaea a citadel con¬ 
structed by Vftiibaii, an liotol-do-villo with decorated 
facade, mid a modern Gothic ahuroh of Notro Dame 
with lower 272 fcob high. Tho famous Lnco (q.v.) 
in no longer umdo horo, but a coarse sorb is manu¬ 
factured* Other manufactures aro a lino cambric, 
cotton yarn, hosiery, lluscod-pil, beefc-roofc sugar j 
ami tho town contains oxtensivo ironworks. Tlio 
country round about is a groat coabboaWj with 
numerous pita. Yaloiiciuoncs (the I aientuuanw 
or Vahulinnu of tho lloiuans) was ceded to Fiance 
in 1078, ami was taken by tlio Allloa in 1703, after 
a ftloKo of 84 Clays, bub restored again next year, 
lb ia tho birthplace of "Watteau ami tramut 
(statue, 1850), Pop. (1872 ) 22,118; (1801) 24,520. 
Valency. Soe Atomic Tniionv. 

Valeilflt em]Msror of tlio East from 804 to 378, 
and brother of Valentin Ian I*, was bom near 
Cibalis in Paimonia about 328, and at thirty-six 


was chosen by Ills broblior as liis associate in the 
empire. He ilr&fc crushed tho formidable revolt of 
Procopius, next reduced all taxes by ono-fuurtlt. 
Incapable in all tilings of independent judgment, 
Vnlons adopted tho views of his Allan councillors, 
niul persecuted tlio orthodox, After soino fighting 
with tlio Goths, ho concluded a six yeanrti'iico 
with them, tlio Dunube being agreed upon ns tlio 
frontier. Tho years 371-377 he spent in Asia 
Minor, chioily at Antioch, and conducted with as 
little vigour as success an indecisive war with Sapor 
(Shappur II.), king of Persia, closed by n discredit¬ 
able truco in 370. Tlio prophecy of some fortune¬ 
tellers tlmt hissucccBBor should lie ono whose name 
began with Tkeod led to the death of their young 
dupa Thcodonis as woll as many inuoaent men who 
bore names with tlio unlucky prolix, and to a severe 
persecution of those who practised magic and 
necromancy. About 370 tiia Huns Iwgan to pre^s 
upon the Goths, who craved permission to cross 
the Danube. Valons allowed them to croMt, bub 
the terms of treaty wero not kopt, and tlio Goths, 
under thoir olilef Frith 1 gem, wero quickly changed 
to enomlcB by tho impel ini mismanagement and 
faithlessness. They uuvued and ragged the 
country, and, though driven back for a time, 
returned reinforced by Huns and Alans, and met 
tho emneror in battle near Adriannpla, August 0. 
378. Tho imperial army wus totally routed, and 
two*thirds of it, including Valena himself, left; 
dead on the field. Ilia successor woe Theodosius. 


See Gibbon's Decline and Fall , and Hodgkin’s Italy 
and hu* Invader a 

Valentin, or Valencia, a small island oft 1 
County Kerry, 5 inilus long by 2 brood. In some 

K s fairly good in soil, it lias much rocky moor- 
, and cllfis nuarly 000 fact high ab the north 
cud. Tho islot is ohfofiy notable os the European 
tomilmis of more than ono Atlantic Telegraph 
(q.v.). Tlienamo, long hold to prove that a colony 
from Valencia in Spain bad settled beta, is most 
likely corrupted from tho Irish Valenok or 
Aff-Mh 

Valentine, Basil, a, celebrated Gorman al¬ 
chemist, Counted also as tiia father of analytical, 
choiultftry, who flourished most probably about the 
end of tho 15th cantuiy. Tho nanio is obviously a 
pseudonym framed to imply his pcoulb mastery 
over the motals (Bus Hi us t 4 royal V Vahiilimt^ 
from valeo ). Ho appears to have journeyed to 
England and Holland, and to have lived an a 
Bonedlotlno monk in StPotcr's convonb at Erfurt 
(see Alchemy). The titles of Basil Valentino's 
works will l»o found in Longleb du Frosnoy’B His¬ 
tone da la Philosophic JlermUiqua (vol. ill 1742). 

Vnlcuttno's Day. the I4th of February, on 
which, in England ami Scotland in former nines, 
each young bachelor and tnalcl rocoived by lot one 
of the opposite sex as 4 valentine 1 for the year. It 
was q kind of mook betrothal, and wob marked by 
the giving of presents. From Popys's Diary-vre see 
that married as well as single people could be 
chosen. Tho imago no doubt grow ont of the old 
notion, alluded to by Chaucer ami Shakeapearo, 
that on this day birds first choose their mates. 
Tho observance of Bfc Valentine's day degener¬ 
ated into tho usage of youths and maidens sending 
each other by post prints of a sentimental kind, 
such os CumdSj transfixed hearts, find the like. 
Another anil less pardonable form is the sending 
of lmUmouH mvlcatuvcB, often vulgar enough; but 
such boorish witticisms arc fnet dying out. several 
saints of this name (one of them a martyr at Homo 
under Claudius) were venerated on February 14; 
bub the observances seem to be connected rather with 
the spring-time than with the career or character 
of tlio saints whose name is thus taken in vain. 
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shows part of one of tho vow*- Tito Witt AA, BB, 
shown uy the dot toil lines, are one above the other, 
ami have access from separate doors. In the figure 
Noa. 1G3 and 105 havo the upper beds AA, amlJ04, 
100 the lower. BB. Tho top of the structure being 
several feet from the coiling ensures ventilation. 
Tho hods are 0 feet by 28 inches. Although 
separata sleeping quarters aro now provided, the 
kitchen la still, however, an apartment in all 
common lodging-houBea where the inmates meet 
together. In it the vagrants dismiss their plans 
of opemtfon each night, and arrange fihtrfr * work > 
for tlio following day, so as to interfere ns little 
as possible with each other's 1 bnsinem/ and their 
respective 'walks 1 are assigned with ns unioh 
deliberation and care us if they were conducting 
legitimate trade. 

Statutes for tho suppression of vaginncy have 
been in forco for many years, tlio principal 
meuuurcs in existence in England being 5 Oca 
lit chap 88, 1 ami 2 Viet, cliaji. 38, and tlio 
Vagrant Act Amendment Act of 1873, Tlumu 
acts cannot bo said to liavo materially affected the 
growth iti numl»» of tho vagrant class, while It Is 
to ho feared that in many places tlio existing 
arrangements under tho poor-laws have glvan 
direct and matonal support to vagrancy. Tlio 
'casual wards’ which nave been provided have 
boon Inrgoly used by the 'luouelion,* who havo 
thus boon relieved of auy anxiety thoy formerly 
hail iia to being able to secure Bleeping quartern 
mill a morning's meal. Tlio shelter and society 
which the casual ward provided were found to net 
so powerfully In attracting the vagrant class that 
Yftvioittt methods Wad to be adopted for counter¬ 
acting tbese influences, Tasks of work woro 
exacted, ami reliof was ref used to all ablo-borliod 
young men unless thoy produced certificates of 
diameter from houio person in a public position, or 
unless tlio workhouse officials woro satisfied they 
woro actually destitute. These rules, however, nro 
now only partially enforced, although in somo 
plaaos tho task of work la still carriedout, and in 
others admission is only given to tlio casual ward 
on Mio production of a \wm from the police. Great 
difficulty is experienced in diaorimiuutiiig between 
genuine workmen travelling in soaroh of\vork and 
idle, liabitunl tramps. Where tlio ihiIIcq have been 
employ oil on relieving officers tins difficulty has 
been uesfc ovoroomo, and it is generally tafioved 
that If this course were universally followed a great 
improvement would bo cllcoted, and many o? tho 
inducements held out to vagrants by the present 
system would ho removed. Experience jn some 
parts of the United States, where the Blanc and 
the hieroglyphics of the tramps are practically 
Identical with those of the English fraternity, 
proves that, wlilki proper regard Tina been had to 
tho di ilk ul ties of tho genuine worldng-inun on 
tramp, a firm administration of tho inw bv the 
In diction of exemplary sentences upon liabitunl 
vagrants lias had quite a phenomenal effect in 
reducing the number of that class. 

Sec John Awdolay, The EmternUye of Fteiafoiicto 
(1003; by Furnivall, I860 and 1880); TIioihab Uir- 
nmn, Caucttt for YuyabaHc* (10(58); H. Mayliow. ion- 
don Labour and the London Poor (4 voIh. 1801-01); 
Avii-Lallcmant, Dus Deutsche Gannertim (4 vola. Lein. 
1868-02) \ O. L lllbtim Tar nor, JIMor# o f Vnyrunts ami 
Vttymncy (1887): and tho artlolea Slang, Shelta. 
Toon-LAAVH, (Uld Hawkkms. 

Vaigntcli* Sen Nova Zkmula, 

TiibKSHhilui. Soo Sanskhit, Vol. IX. p, 153. 

Ynlslumvns, the soots worshipping Vislmu 
(q.v.). See alBO India, p, 100; Sanhkiut, p. 153, 

Yaldls (Ger, Wallis), a frontier canton of 
Switzerland (q.v.), hounded on the N. by tlio 


cantons of Vaud and Bora, and on the S. by Italy. 
Aron, 2030 sip m.; pop. (1888) 101.837. It forum 
one long and deop valley, included between two of 
tho loftiest mountain-chains of Ettropo— tho Pcn- 
niuo and tho Bernese Alps—and is drained by tho 
Upper It hone. which, rising at its north-eastern 
extremity, foils at the western boundary of tho 
canton into the Luke of Genova. The greater part 
of the surface consists of barren mountain-slopes— 
in their higher elevations covered with tho groutest 
of the Swiss glaciers. The forests and pasture- 
lainh supply tlio inhabitants with thoir chief 
occupation a. The heat at tho bottom of tlm valley, 
whore tlioro is a strip of corn-land, is intense In 
summer, and Indian com and the vino are grown 
with great bucocss. Tho Griiusal and Gemini passes 
connect tlio onsteni part of the valloy w f lth Gorman 
Switzerlandj and the Groat St Bernard and 
Simplon (q.v.) pusses connect it with Italy. Sion 
(q.v.) and AlftJ WgJiy (q, v*) arc tjjo chief towns, 

Yalckcntici’i Lodkwyk Kaspak, an emlnont 
Dutch philologist, lwvn at Leotnvardon, Juno 7» 
1715, studied at Fmnekor and Leyden, and in 
1741 became professor of Greek at Fmuokor, in 
1700 successor to HcuisterhuiH at Leyden, where 
ho died, March 14, 1785. Bis -works included 
editions of the Greek grammarian Aiunioulns 
(1730), the Phamism (1700) ami llipjwlytm of 
Euripides (1708), the so-called Empties qfr/tuians 
(1777), Theocritus, Bion, and Mas ah us (1770-81), 
anc^iosthumousiy the Fruymenta of Callimachus 

Ynldensoa, See \Vau>kn«kj*. 

Ynldcpciiefii a town of Spain, in tho province 
of Ciudad Beal, 140 miloB by rail S. by IS. of 
Madrid, TJjo district is celebmtod for its red lviue. 
Pop. (1887} 10,404. 


Yftl tie Trt\vei% a valley In tho ft whs canton 
of NcuchOtcl. Near tho villages of Truvors and 
Con vet. both on tho lino of rail from Nauohfctol to 
Ton tamer, are great asphalt- mines (see Asphalt), 
the stratum being over 18 foot thick. 

Valdez, or Valdks, Juan dh, Spanish reformer 
(1060-44 ) t became an object of suspicion to tho fti- 

S uisition by a politico-religious tmotato or'Dialogue 
etwoeu Mercury and Charon, 1 and settled in Italy, 
living tho rust of his life at Naples, Ifo was the 
centre of an influential cirulo of religious thin jeers, 
including Oehiuo; though regarded as a heretic, he 
sought the regeneration of the Catlmlio Churoli 
from within, and never inclined to Lutheranism. 

Among his works aro Spiritual Milk, The Christian 
Alphabet, CX. Oonsidcrttiiom awl Commentaries on 
Matthew. Homans, and 1st Corinthians* souiu Dxtnufc in 
erSijinnl Bpsiuah, somo only in Italian ttauvilatlomu 
Tho four last-mentioned works )mvo boon trmiBlatad Into 
Englisli (180G-8il). 8co mouograulm by Bturu (Straub. 
18®) and Cnrrnsco (Genova, 1880), M'CVio's Reforma¬ 
tion in Italy, oiul WiftWs Ufa prefixed to liis tnuudatlou 
of tho Considerations (1800 ), 


Valdivia, capital of one of the southern pro¬ 
vinces (riron, 83 lo hi|. m.; pop. 70,000) of Oldll, on 
the navigable Callecallo, 15 miles above Its nicmfch 
in Valdivia Buy. It has a cousidcmblu import 
trade. Pop. 0000. 


Yalcucc, capital of tlm French dept, of DrOtnc, 
is on tho loft bank of the Phono (croswad by an fom 
bridge), below tho mouth of the Isfere, iuuI 06 miles 
by mil 8. of Lynns. It eon tains several Interesting 
PetminsancQ lnuUUugH, an llth-eeutuvy catUedval 
(withanionument of Plus VI., who died here in 
1700). an 18th-e.cnfcuvy Protestant temple, normal 
sohoohi, a cmnnmnal college, &o, Dyoing and tho 
lunnufaetmo of slllc, gloss, and iron nro carried an, 
besides a busy trade in tlio produce of the Isbro 
valley. Pop, (1801) 22,047. 
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Carinbhla, are usod in India to aromatiso baths, 
and as a substitute for Spikonard (q.v.), V . 
aitchonsia, a native of the north-west of America, 
jkvhhgwwh fcUo medicinal properties of the genus, 
Tho root of V. cdulix, a species found In the north¬ 
west of Amorioa, wan an wtiolo of footl with the 
Digger Indiana. Com Baltul (q.v.) or Lamb's 
LobtiiQo belongs to tho order Valorianaccro > and 
ltcd Valoriau £ Ceutmnthus rerfor. 

YuLci'illllllH, P. LlCINlUS, Roman emperor 
(203-200was proclaimed emperor by tho legions 
in niuotia afttsr the murder of Callus. lie was 
then about sixty, nm\ he nssTinw&i n» coilouguo 
bin oldoHt sou Unllionus (q.v.), Throughout Ilia 
reign trouble liovored nit every frontier of tho 
omiiiru, but ns tho East appouml most threatening 
Valerian sot out at the head of an army, and was 
snddotily attacked and completely defeated at 
Edossa (800). Ho languished till death in boneless 
captivity. subjected to nil the cruelties an oriental 
imagination could suggest. It is said that lie was 
tortured into betraying to Sapor tlio city of 
Antioch nml tho pusses of the Taurus, and that 
after his death bin skin won ululfod, painted purple, 
and preserved ua a trophy uf victory. 

Valerius Fluccii*. See Flauouh. 

Valerius jtlaxlinua, a Homan anlligr, who, 
about 20-32 A.I)., wrote in a bonibuHtio style a 
somewhat inisQcluuioouH collection of historical 
anecdotes. Tlioro are recant editions of tho Fac¬ 
tor \%m ct Dictornm Mcmorubiliirm Libri IX* liy 
Ilalm (1805) and Koinpf (2d ed. 18K8), 

Valetta (La ValeUa) t a fortress ami beautiful 
city, capital of Malta, on the north-onst side of the 
island. It neon pies a rooky tongue of land over 
3000 yawls long, on either side of which are two 
noblo harbours which are well worthy of tho city’s 
importance ns chief naval station of Britain In tho 
Mediterranean, Tho town and harbours are 
dofemlod by a series of fortittoations of great 
strong tli, many of them liewn out of tho hoIUI 
rook, ami, mounted with the inoat powerful artillery, 
considered improguablo, Tho oity proper on the 
rocky ridge has several suburbs on Elio other side 
of tho harbours or on minor spite running into 
thorn. UoeldeM tho enormous forts, balconies, and 
battlements which am the principal architectural 
characteristics of the city, vnlobta contains many 
noblo edifices, Tho governor's pukco—formerly 
that of the Gmud-maHtors of tho order of St John 
—is plain without, but magnificent within, and 
poKKcsscH an interesting arumury ; tho cathedral of 
nb John Is a superb structure j and tho ohnrcli of 
San I’uhhlin, with its famed aotientneo (* vault’) of 
embalmed monks and skeletons, tho public library 
of 00,000 voK, the university, and tho aqueduct, 
which brings water to tho city from the far side of 
the island, a distance of 8£ miles, aro worthy of 
notice, an woll as many of the paloaaiof the Maltese 
nobles. Tlioro is a railway to Rabat in tho interior. 
Tim el tv was named after the Grand- in ob tor La 
Valello, though tlioro wore for till cations and tlwoll- 
lugs here long before lliab date. Valotfca is the 
centre of tho commerce of tho island (soo Malta, 
and map given thoio). Pop. of ValeLta (1891) 
with its snmirlis uf Floriiiua and Sliomo, 87,350: of 
tlm other 'throe cities’ or suburbs of Senglea, 
C'<iHplcmi,and Vittoriosa, 21,802; collectivoly 02,152. 

VftlettC, JEAN PahIHOT pli LA (1404-1505 ).l»m 
of a noble family of TnuViroso, entered the onlev of 
the Knights of St John, of wliioli onlor ho was 
elected Graiul-nmstor in 1557. His life tlionce- 
foi'ward is a scries of exploits in warfare with the 
Turks, culminating in lus famous defence of Malta, 
lusting from 18th May 1505 till 8th September, 
The Turks lmd 159 war-ships and 30,000 men; tho 
defend 01*8 wore 8500 moil, with 700 knights, and 


unsupported hold the for till cations heroically in 
spite of awful loss ami privations, till the approach 
of a Neapolitan Jleeb caused the Turks to raiso the 
mego. The veteran commander tiled 2BIU August 
1508. Sec Malta, Hospitaller 

Vlllffnaiiicm, a town of Sicily, 18 miles E. by 
N. of Caltaiiisebta. Pop. 11,341. 

Viillialln, Yiiikyrjiu\ Soo Scandinavian 
Mythology, 

VallOf Laurentiub, a great hmnanist of the 
Ilona uiHiuice, bom in 1405 at Home, where, and 
aftorwiurdu at ¥Uwe\w*>, ha ■fttomW&d the elwadta, 
which ho taught chiollv at Pavia. Having ineniTcd 
many enmities, lie shifted Ids quarters from one 
university town to nnother, much to their advan¬ 
tage* aud his own, till lie found n protector at 
Naples in King Alfonso V., whoso military fortunes 
ho shared by sea ami land. Rehabilitating Epicunts 
against scholastic depreciation, lie was expelled 
from Home, whose claims to temporal power ho 
attacked. Continuing to lead an actively contro¬ 
versial and scholarly life, he was prosecuted by the 
Inquisition in tho diocese of Naples, hut under¬ 
went neither condemnation nor punishment. In 
1448 wo find him again in Rome as apostolic 
secretary to Nicholas V., whom he eulogised na 
’the common father of tho learned.’ He died 
'worn out by continual alternation* of humiliation 
and redrOHs, in the llowor of hie age, in 1457. His 
vagrant, agitated life considered, lie wrought 
marvels for scholarship aud literature. Latin style 
(as commemorated by George Buohnnan in tw'o 
famous epigrams) owes him the deepest debt, while 
his versions of Xenophon, Herodotus, and Thucy¬ 
dides, made from toxfcs wliioli ho had himself to 
purify, if not actually construct, extort even still 
11 io ad m iration of nhllologis ts. His scion lift c inst gh fc 
into language and Idiom was only less than his gift 
of eloquoiioo and hiveofclvo. Now Testament 
criticism lie sign ally advanced by his comparison 
of the Greek original with tho Vulgate. His Eleffun - 
tiw of Latin speocli was long a class-book in blio 
schools; while \\\b DcDonaUono ConstantsMagni 
remains a w eapon valued by assailants of the tem¬ 
poral power, 

6co Hone Ini’s brilliant aud exhaustive monograph 
(Flonmoe, 1891) for the Investigation and settlement oE 
disputed paints in Valla’s life, and Symouds, The Rcnais* 
sauced /taty(1877). 

Vllllmlolld. n famous oity of Spain, some time 
capital of tlio whole countiy, and still capital of a 
province of Old Castile (q.v., and see SPAIN), stands 
on a plain on tho left bank of ths Pisuorga, 150 
miles JiW. of Madrid by rail. It is 2200 feet 
above soa-lovel, and has a healthy climate, tho air 
being pure and tlie Bley generally cloud less, Tho 
Mitfieo contains such of the statues, carvings, and 
emly*.tvAm cauUl lw collected at tUa suyyteaaiou 
of oonveutn In the province. Tho Classical oatheclral 
(1585) was never finished; there are some fifteen 
other churches. Of the onco numerous monasteries 
the Dominican house, of which Torquemada was 

S rior, Is npw a house of correction, aud that of tho 
lOnodiotlneB is a barrack. The university dates 
from 1340, The Scots College here was long 
the only seminary for tho education of Scots 
Catholics i see Scotland (Ecqlesjastioal His¬ 
tory). Soino of Lho squares are very large. The 
city, which contains a royal palace and many other 
public buildings, is fortified. Manufactures are 
springing up; silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs, 
icwelfoiy, hats, paper, perfumery, chemicals, gloves, 
Jcc. am manufactured; there am 1 mu-found nos; 
and though tho place has a dull appearance, trade 
and Industry have lately grown. The prbviuoe ie a 
great cornfield. Pop, (1877) 52,200; (1887) 52,018. 
Valladolid, the Pincia of Ptolemy* is first men- 
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wharves, tlio exchange, poet-office, ami municipal 
palace, with a bronze statue of Lord Cochrane in 
the plaza in front; above it moa the Com) Alegre, 
with a Protestant church and the pretty houses of 
noma of the foreign merchants, In the cnatorn por¬ 
tion of the city, whoro the houses are mostly of 
one story, are the theatre and railway station. 
Batteries crown the heights and also guard tho 
harbour. Yalparaiso's imports exceed £6,000,000 
and Its exports £2,000,000. it suffered from earth¬ 
quakes In 1822 and 1851; wa* bombarded hy a 
Hpaufoh licet on 31st March 1800, when much 
property was destroyed; and after a groat three 
days’ battle near l>v, August 21-23, during the 
civil war of 1801, fell to tho insurgents on August 
27, when looting and incondlai’fem cost the city 
nearly $2,000,000, Pop, (1885) 116,147. 

Valny, UioirAim, 1U)„ was born hi Jersey, 7th 
Dooembor 1761, and had life education at VafngueB 
in Normandy, Southampton grammar-sclmol, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford. He took orders in 
1777, was tho successful hood-master of Reading 
grammar-Kcbool (1781-1830), as woll as rootor o? 
Stradishall in Hnllblk from 1787, ami died at 
Kensington, 28th March 1836. Ills Greek and 
Latin grammars carried life name far beyond the 
bounds even of the largo iiilluoiion of a head¬ 
master of fifty years,—II ih brother, lid ward Yalpy 
<170-1-1882), was head- him tor of Norwich School 
from 1810, and loft Kleqantiw Lathm (1303), and 
an edition of the Greek Testament (3 vols. 1810). 

VaUftllflie ( Vttl Tdlina % Oor. Voltlin), the 
rich and fertile valley of the upper Adda down to 
its in (tux into the Lako of (feme, In a wider 
souse the term covers tho whole of that part of 
Lombardy wbioh Includes this valley, aa well ns 
Clilavomiaand Ilormin, corresponding lo tho modem 
province of ftondrio. Tho 120,000 inhabitants speak 
a dialect of Italian akin to the Romausch (rj.v.). 
In the 10th ooutiiny tho distriat hooame subject to 
tho Swiss canton 'of Orisons (n.v,)j tho latter, 
howevor, steadily resisted tho efforts of the Yal- 
tallinc* to secure citizenship, which resulted in tho 
bloody VaUolHne wav (1020). The Urinous was 
victorious, and governed the Valtollino more 
oppressively than ovor, till at the petition of the 
inhabitant* Naiioloon incorporated the country 
with tho Oisalpluo republic, and the Valtellino 1ms 
since shaved the fortunes of Lomlardy and Italy. 

Vnllllltloil is the process of fixing the price or 
rent to bo paid for a pi coo of property. Surveyors 
and valuers are often called upon to advise persons 
who proposo to become purchasers, lessees, or mort¬ 
gagees of real estate; trusteed are, gouorally speak¬ 
ing, hound to take a professional opinion before 
advancing trust moneys on the security of land, 
&c, When property is required as a qualification 
for a franchise or ofilco tho Jaw proscribes the rules 
for ascertaining tho value. Again, property must 
bo valued in order to detormina the taxation to 
which it is subject; thus tho whole property af a 
deceased person is valued for probate and succession 
duty. Domesday 1 look (q, \\) contains a valnation 
for feudal purposes of the lands of England, Oxcopb 
tho four northern counties. When revenue was 
raised liy moans of subsidies tho burden was dis¬ 
tributed 1 according to tho faculties of men— i.e. 
according to ability to pay: land, offices, ami 
oraonal property wore all val nod for taxation. In 
002 a now valuation wan made for land-tax, and 
lands continued to he assossod ns in that year until 
tho Aot of 1708 hy which the old land-tax urns 
roudorod permanent, and moans were provided for 
its gradual redemption. Tlio true land-tax of our 
own day is tho landlord’s property-tax collected 
under schedule A of tho Income-tax Act* See 
Grlftltil’s Valuation. 


Valuation of Lands In Scotland scorns first 
to havo boon made in tho 13th century, Noxfc 
century a now valuation was made by Authority of 
parliament; and as prosperity increased this new 
evtenr t as it was called, came to be much al>ove old 
extent, and tlio noiv was often fixed by adding a 
certain lmmorfcinn to tlio old extent. Under Crom¬ 
well and at tor tho lies tom Lion tJie total snni to )>o 
raieod by taxation was flist fixed, and then distrib¬ 
uted amongst the counties, commissioners having 
the power to alter tho old valuation. The valued 
ITm ttr } lvwl ftfc "as the basis of tlio land-tax 
till j8o 4, whan the cntuuiimiaiuwa of euwedy fo 
counties and the magistrates in burghs were 
directed to make a valuation roll annually showing 
tlio value of all lands and heritages within tlie 
county or burgh, according to which roll all local 
HSscflsjnente wore to be made, and assessor* were to 
bo appointed to carry out the act. By tho liocal 
Government Aot, Scotland, 1880, tho powers of tho 
com mission ci* of supply were transferred to the 
county councils. 

Value, one of the fundamental conceptions of 
political economy, has been tlio subject of many 
controversies, and has boon variously defined. 
Usefulness does not determine value in the economic 
souse, Air is eminently unefu 1, bu t it is not val liable 
in that souse : hence 1 value in use 1 is distinguished 
from ' value in exchange/ and the latter is treated 
as the only meaning relevant to economic science. 
Thus value depends on usefulness and difficulty of 
attainment. There can bo no absolute standard 
of value; but to avoid too rapid and violent 11 net-n¬ 
ation values are usually mouBurcd by tlie precious 
metals (see MONEY). A pen end vise of values is 
impossible; if there Is a general rise In prices this 
menus that tho value of money lias fallen. Mill 
established throe laws of vnlno, varying ns tlio 
objects dealt with were (1) absolutely limited in 
quantity, like pictures by a dead artist; (2) capable 
of being increased by proportionally greater labour, 
like agricultural produce from a limited area; 
(3) capable of being increased indefinitely without 
Increased cost of production, llicnrdo's tod abstract' 
dootrine that value depends simply on the 
quantity of laboiir expended implies disregard of 
in tores t, profits, risk, uiflerartt rates of wages, and 
other elements of the question. 

For MarxV doatrllie of Btnplua value, sec Maux, 
SocjATasy, On the wido sub feat of value generally, 
bgo the wdrkfl of Ricardo, UflJL Fnwoott, Jevons, aud 
other works oitod at Political Economy. 

Vninbdry, Ahminius, traveller and philologist, 
was horn at Hzordahely in Hungaiy. lflth Match 
1832. At twelve he was apprenticed to a ladies* 
dressmaker, bnt afterwards took to teaching. 
Next he entered a HchoOl at St George, Pittsburg, 
helped hy various friends; lie was soon able to 
Bjieftk Latin with fluoncy. In 1840 ho entered d 
school at Coronation, where lie struggled to sup¬ 
port himself, undaunted hy want and privation. 
Ills holidays were spent in tramping through tlio 
country; at sixteen he was conversant with ■ 
sevomf languages. A strong desire for eastern - 
travel led him to ConHtaniinoj)le> where lie applied 
himself to tho study of Oriental languages. In 
1868 ho issued a German-Turkish dictionary, lie 
was uiado corresponding meinhor of the Hun¬ 
garian Academy, and in 1801 ho received a travel¬ 
ling stipend of n thousand florins. "In 1862-64 lid 
travelled in the dlsguieo of a dervish, by routes 
unknown to Europeans, through tho deserts of tho 
Oxus to Klilva, and thence hy Bokhara to 8atliar- , 
cand. His position precluded him from making , 
instrumental observations far the purposes of peo- ; 
grapliy, hut was eminently favourable to an In night 
into the customs and language of the peoples visited. 1 
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tioned os Valliaolctuni in 1072. Cliftrlos V. erected 
many h pi end id edifices here. About this tltno 
Yalbuloiid was the most nrosporous city in Spain, 
containing 100,000 inhabitant*. Formerly capital 
of Castile and Loon, it was still the iisnal resi¬ 
dence of tho kings. la 1500, under Philip II. (who 
was born hare J, Madrid was declared tho only court; 
and from this time the prosperity of Viumdoml 
dcolinod. In 180S it wus sacked by the French, 
and nmoli damage done to biiililiugs ami jiictniiM. 

Valladolid , a town of Yucatan, founded in 
1543, DO miles JS8E. of Merida. Pop. 3600.— See 
also MORIiUA. 

Vllllaurl, TOUMASO, Latinist, was horn in 
1805 at Ciliusa di Cunoo, ami in 1843 became 
professor at Turin. Ho has published editions 
of nnmorons Latin classics, including Plautus, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Curtins, in whole or in part, 
besides dictionaries, epitomes, books on thojituro* 
Uive of Piedmont, and tui autobiography (1S70). 

Vallejo, a port of California, on San Pablo Day, 
31 miles by mil NE. of Sau Francisco. It has a 
good hnTbmir, ships largo quantities of grain, and 
contains shipyards mid poveml factories. Hem, on 
Mare Island,'is a navy-yard, Pop. (1800) 0348. 

Vallcyfleltl, & town of Quolieo, on the St Law¬ 
rence, 54 miles by rail SW. of Montreal. A full of 
15 feet supplies water-power, and the placo contains 
a eotton-niill employing 1000 hands, woollen, Hour, 
and saw milk, canning and door and sash factories, 
&c. Pop. GC00* 

Valleys, low'lying or hollow tracts on tho 
earth’s surface between mountains w elevated 
ground. They arc generally parallel to the ducotion. 
of the ridges; but some are tmuaveme, cutting 
through mountain-ohains. As a rule they have a 
watercourse at or near their lowest level. The 
origin of valleys and their growth are dealt with 
in numerous articles lu this work t see Earth 
(V ol, IV, a 104), Denudation, Quoumy (Job V. 
n. 140), MOUNTAINS, Lake, and especially Riyj&u ; 
besides those on notable valleys, as that o! the 
Colorado, Yosomito, At,, and the mountain-systems 
which encloso such—Alps, Appaluahiaua, &c. 

Valllsncrlu, a genus of the natural order of 
plants Hydmcharideui, Its one species, V. spiralis, 



Yollinnerin. bplrnlh: 

A, female plant; «, female (tower ; D, plant. 


is an aquatic found in, fresh-water lakes anil 
streams in the tropical and warm Yegioua of 
tho earth. They generally grow in running 
waters. V. spiralis is particularly celebrated 
on account of its peculiar process of fecunda¬ 


tion. At tho time when this is to take placo tho 
lluwers of tlio funiale plants rise to tho surfaco of 
the water by ineauH of their long spindly-twisted 
stillks. The Unworn of tho nmlo plants, in order to 
follow thorn thither, become detached, having pin* 
viousfy grown on short stalks jit tho bottom of tlio 
water, and expand, liberating their pollen, which, 
limiting about upon the tmvtace, cornea in contact 
with tho fumalo ilowois which are stationary. 
After fecundation tho female ilowom return under 
the water by the spiral ooutraotimi of thalr stalks, 
and tho fruit is ripened imdor water. This plant 
is found lu ditclios and hogs in Italy and the south 
of Franco! and is frequently grown in armaria in 
Britain and othur countries. CmiHulurahlo dopth 
of water should ho provided for it, ns the leaves 
are long, aud should always he submerged, 

Vnlloillbrosil ( 1 Shady Valley 1 ), a celebrated 
abbey among tho Apennines, 15 in Huh 15. of Florence, 
in a valley surrounded with forests of Hr, hooch, 
and chuHtnut trees. Iloro nu order of Benedictine 
monies was foil mlud aliou11038, They buemno very 
wealthy through donations, ami tho present mag¬ 
nificent buildings woro erected in 10/3. Ill 18110 
the monos lory was suppressed j hut tho placo is 
still much visited by artists and tourists, Vallum- 
brosa was y hi ted hy Dilute, celebrated l»v Ariosto 
in tho Orlando FuriosOy and is mentioned by 
Milton in tho Paradise Lost* 

VllHa* a manufacturing town of Spam, 12 
miles N. of Tarragoniu Tho French defeated tho 
8pau birds lime lu 1800, Fop. (1837) 13,274. 

Vflilliyi a F vouch village in the department of 
Manic, 20 miles NE. of ChAlous, Ilcra on 20th 
September 1702 took place tlio famous ‘cannonade 
of Valniy, 1 in which tlio Prussians under tho Duke 
of Brn ns wick main taiuud for some hours a heavy 
lire on tho army of tho republic, and then rotreated 
(hog DimouuiKss ). Thu lesH was trilling on oltlicr 
side; but Viilmy bus not unjustly been treated hy 
L'rojwy ns ouo of the groat JjjittJcu of history, inns- 
muoh as it was the first triumph of the republican 
arms—a triumph by which, with characteristic ini- 
linlsivonesH, tlio French ware turnsfarml from tlio 
uoptlni of despair to tlio very plnnuclo of wdf- 
coiiiidenco. vVhou Napoleon was Grunting his 
‘noble^o' this great service vendored to Franco 
by Kcllornmim was fitly renicmliered by his LiMo 
of Due do Vahny. 

Valois, House op. Hoe France, Vol. IV. p. 778. 
Tho ancient Valois, first A county, then a duchy, 
now forms pnrfc of tho dept*. of Oise and Aiwiu. 

VtUoilia, a vegetable product very extensively 
itnor! by taimuTs, in conaoipienco of its boiug rich in 
tannic acid. It i» tho acorn-cup of a names of oak 
fQiwrcittr wffilofts) indigenous to the Levant. It 
is largely exported from Asiatic Turkoy and to a 
lefts ox tout from (Jvcece. 

Valparaiso ('Vnlo of ParadiHO')* the second 
city of (Jliili, and next to Sun Francisco tho prin¬ 
cipal American port on the Puciiic, in hi Wilted on 
the Isiy of the saiuu name, 115 miles liy mil WNW. 
of Santiago, and 881 MV. of iluuiiOH Ayres by the 
Trans-Andinc Railway. Tlio bay is horseshoe 
shaped, upon towauls tho north, and in winter a 
dangerous anchorage, The city is built ohioily 
upon a gontly sloping plain at tho huiul of tho hay, 
which in* hdwevor, out up hy many ridges of hills 
tlmb term in ate in binds noar tho water's odgo, and 
that am often so stoop as to require staircases to 
mss horn one part La anothor. Its long sti-cotH of 
busy shops ami handsome private buildings, with 
ho voml imposing clmrohos, trams, gas, and lioro 
and there the electric light, suggest much nuiro a 
Europe an than a South American city, Tho old 
town, El Puerto, contains the vast customs waio- 
liGuses, huge clcvabors, tlm mole and havlxmv. 
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Vmibriltfh' Sm John, dramatist and archi¬ 
tect, was tho grandson of a Protestant refugee of 
Ghent, and the non of a Cheshire sugar-baker, and 
in supposed to liavo boon horn About 1000. Ho was 
educated in Prance, and hardly hail lie returned 
than IiIh wit, liin handsome figure, and hie gonhdity 
won for him d footing in society. Jn lfi05 lie was 
inmlo ono of tho commissioners for finishing tho 
palnoe at Groonwicli fur tho purposes of a hos¬ 
pital, Ills first plays wore the Jlclqpse , or Virtue 
»» Danger y brought out at Drury Lane with 

g reat success in 1007, and tho Provoked lYiTb, pro- 
need at tho thontro in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Ho 
thou in partnership with Congreve started an 
unsuccessful theatre in tho Ilaymnrkot, and there 
brought out tho Confedmtcy . In 1702 ho built 
Castle Howard in Yorkshire for the Earl of Carlisle, 
ami such was now his reputation that ho was com¬ 
missioned to oroct Blenheim Hon sc, Tho queen 
supplied from her private pn mo the money rcqiiM, 
and Marlborough loft a fund to moot the archi¬ 
tects claims, hut the imperious duchess not only 
rofiisod to pay Vanbrugh his salary, hub dismissed 
him from Ills olllua. Finally lie got nearly all the 
inonoy that was duo to him. but naturally ever 
after was tho sworn foe of blio Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough. In 1714 ho was made comptroller of 
royal works, was knighted at tho accession of 
Guorgo I., acted as Claronoloiix king-at-arms from 
1703 to 1725, and died at Whitehall, March 
20, 1723, leaving his Provoked IIunhand unlhi- 
isliod. Vanbrugh's plays lack the polish and 
rolliidmoiib of Congroro’s, hot nro /rco from his 
artificiality and laltoured hrilUanoy. Tho interest 
is well sustained throughout; tho characters are 
roal, natural, and raoy, the situations striking, 
and tho dialogue bright and vigorous. But lie Is 
grossly indecent beyond all the allowable bounds 
of humour, and life grossnens seems in grain. Ho 
failed pitifully in Ills attempt to repol tho onslaught 
of tTmromy Coll lor. His arohitoubural works are 
massive and pictorial \ and if they gavo rise to the 
witticisms of Swift and Tope, they gained tho 
praises of Sir Joshua Reynold b, Sec Leigh Hunt’s 
Uomio DmmaiisU. 

Vflll Huron, Mahtik, eighth president of the 
United States, was horn 5th Docemlwr 1782, tho 
sou of a small farmer, at Kind oil Look, Now York. 
Ho hccamo nfitao-boy to the village lawyer, studied 
hard, aud was called to tho har in 1803. Long 
before this, howovov, ho bad developed a precooionn 
interest in polities, and at the ago of eighteen wo 
And him already member of a nominating conven¬ 
tion. In 1812 and 1810 he wub elected to tho state 
senate, and in 1815-10 ho was state attorney- 
general. In 1821 ho entered the United States 
senate, of whioh ho was a member until his election 
in 1828 to tho governorship of Now York. In tho 
same yoar ho zealously siipjiorted Jaokson for the 
presidency, and in 1820 lie was rewarded with tho 
portfolio of snarataxy of state. This he resigned iu 
1831. Two years later ho wah clcotod vice-president, 
anil in 1835 urusident, but liy a popular majority 
of less than 25,000, and that largely owing to his 
declared opposition to the Slightest interference y 
with slavery. Van Buron’s four years of o/lice 
wore darkened hy tho gloom of iinanoinl punio; 
but wluvtono man coulu ho did to lighten it, by 
wringing from ooiigrcsa its assent to a measure for 
a treasury iml open dent of private banks. This 
aud Ills Arm adhoronco to obligations of neutrality 
during the Canadian rebellion of 1837 are his most 
statesmanlike aots, but both coat him popularity 
and Votes i in 1840 he and hie party were over* 
wholmingly defeated hy tho Whigs. Ho lost the 
nomination lu 1844, because lie opposed tho annex¬ 
ation of Texas; and his nomination by the Free 
Boil party in 1848 only Becurod the rotum of tho 


Whig candidate and the rejection of both Demo¬ 
crats. This was his last im]>ortant appearance, 
and he died at Klndorhook, 24th July 1802. Van 
Boron was n master of the politician’s arte, but lie 
used his great skill for what he counted the highest 
ends. Ho loved not to follow, hut rather to make 
pn blio opinion and a party for himself; for ho Jmd 
on the whole a statesnian’s soul and not a place- 
hunter’s. Bo wo see hint often doggedly ranging 
himself on tho unpopular side—favouring negro 
miilVftge, and opposing an elective jiuliciaiy. He 
was intensely partisan, trained a Jefferson Demo¬ 
crat, and loyal tn his early teaching; yet his 
political an tin a tides did nob destroy his* warm 
private file nil ship for great opponents such as 
Horny Clay. 

Sco Lives by TV. L, Hedconzio (Boaton, 1840) Mid 
E. M, Shepard ('-Amoriarm Statesman 1 soricB, 1888), and 
George Bancroft’s eulogist)o Martin Van Suren to the 
End of hh PnHie Garwr (New York, 1839). 

ViillCOUYOi’, a town of BrifciHli Columbia, the 
terminus of tho Canadian PaoiAc Railway (1887), 
stands on Bur rani Inlet (at its head is Port Moody, 
formerly tho terminus; pop. 3000), 2006 miles by 
vail W. by N. of Montreal. Its site a dense forest 
till 1885, it now possesses miles of well-madestreet#, 
lit hy gas and electricity, electric trains, a hand¬ 
some opera-house, a hospital, three parks, many 
good buildings of brick and granite, ox tensive 
whnrvca and warehouses, smelting*works, &c. f and 
has a regular steam ship service to China, Japan, 
San Francisco, aiul Alaska. Pop. (1800) 14,000. 

Vancouver Island, belonging to British 
Columbia, Ilea in 48 q 10'—50° 63'W. lab. and 12$* 
IT —128° 28' TV, long., and i« separated, from the 
mainland by Queen Charlotte sound, Johnstone 



Strait, and Strait of Georgia, which token together 
form an open sea-way. The island la 278 miles in 
length, and from 50 to 05 miles in breadth; area, 
15,037 aq. m. i pop. 30,000. Its outline is lioUUjr 
picturesque. The shores are marked by abrupt 
: rooky cllffe and promontories, hy pebbly beaches 
and sheltered coves, with fine harbours. The 
western shores are gloomy and frowning iu aspect, 
deeply indented by flord-liko arms of the sea, the 
hanks of which are formed by steep rocks rising like 
walls. Tho whole country is more or Jess densely 
wooded, except whore the mountain-an mm its afford 
no foot-hold for plants, or where open grass-lands 
occur. There are no navigable rivers, and the 
streams, which are torrents in winter, and ara 
nearly dry in summer, are short, and nro valuable 
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His valuable Travels and Adventures in Control 
Asia (Loud. 1804) was written out in tliruo months 
from meagre iicncil notes on scraps of paper, As a 
result of Tiis experience ho luis spoken and written 
in favour of British influence in the East ns against 
tho nilo of Husain. In Iris periodical and other 
writings Vnmbdry supports the Idea that tho rulo 
of England in the Bast is moot bonolioent, that of 
Itnssia tho least so. He has repeatedly lectured in 
England and lectured on this subject. 

His other publications nro partly philological and 
etliuogrnphioaf, partly also historical and political. To 
tho former belong Ids works relating to tho JinHtcrn 
Turkish and Tartar langnagos, rach as the ethnography 
of the Turks, tho origin of tho Magyars, &a, whilst the 
latter comprise his ivanderlngB and Adventures in Persia 

m i Sketches of Central Asia (1808); History of 
ra (1878); (feM Asia U874); The Orifti» of 
the Magyars (1882); Arminiua Vamh&ry, his Life 
Advcntnm <U8d3); The Coming Struwtlc for India 
(18S5); ami, with Ileilprin, IT angary (1887’ J, besides 
tovoral contributions to the prosont work. 

Yfliillllrc* One of tho most gruesome wiper- 
fititions in the world is that of the Vampire, of the 
(lead leaving their graves to destroy and prey upon 
the living. It in characteristically Hlavomc, though 
by no means oxclusivoly ro, and It is strongest of 
ail in White Ilimeia and tho Ukraine, U still 
dominates the popular imagination in Busbm, 
Poland, Servia, among tho Czechs o t Bohemia, and 
the Slovaks of Hungary, and also in a lens degree 
in Albania and Greece. Tho modern Greek 
term for a vnmnlre is pov/wiXo/ras, which Bernhard 
BclnnkU identifies with the Slavonic name of 
tho werewolf (Bohemian, vlkodlah; in Bulgarian 
and Slovak, vrkolak), tho regular name for a vam¬ 
pire in Soma being vukodlak. Tho BusHian 
tampir (South Russian, %tmih\ auoiontly vpir; 
Polish, upior) in his earthly life was a wizard, a 
witch, a werewolf, a suicide, or one cursed by liis 
parents or tho clmroh. But even an Innocent man 
may involuntarily become a vampiro by IriniHclf 
falling a victim to ono, or mcroly by a oat or a bird 
accidentally crossing his cornsc before iU burial. 
Ami wc find a survival of this notion in Hondor- 
eori's account of Jiow the Northumbrians at onco 
put suck a cat to death. Buck bodies do not decay 
in tho kindly earth, for when a vampire's grave w 
ojioned no trace of death is scon on tlie corpso; ho 
bos turned in his grave, with fresh cheeks, open 
staring eyes, tho skin, lmir, and nails still growing. 
During tlie night he rises from his grave and sucks 
tho hlood of sleepers, who pino and die wliilo ho 
draw's Iris nourishment from their life. He can 
only bo laid to rest by a stake (in Russia of aspen) 
being driven through Mr l>ody at a blow—a ouBtom 
only abolished in tho case of suicides in England 
by 4 Geo. IV. chap. 52. Bomethnos when ho fust 
awakes in the grave to his unhallowed shadowy 
life he begins to gnaw his own hands and foot, dr 
to oliow his shroud, causing bis kindred to pine 
away and dio. In many coscb such witches only 
devour tho hearts of tfiolr victims, or steal them 
out of their bodies, suhstitilting for thoni tho heart 
of a cock or a hare, and so destroying tho nature. 
The stolon heart they oxposo over a magic flro in 
order to arerttc hopeless love-longings in tho brenst 
from which it was taken—an Idea which Jakoli 
Grimm says lies at tho foundation of our meta¬ 
phorical phrases within tho vocabulary of Ioyo of 
'giving* or * stealing ono's hoai-fc.' 

Suoli a notion of a nootnmal demon outing out 
tho souls or hearts and sucking tho blood of men 
gives to the primitive mind a natural and rational 
explanation of suoli phenomena as a patient soon 
becoming from day today, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless. IVe Jind it widely pre¬ 
valent in popular folklore, and imbedded in tho 


doctrine of folk-medicine, sorcery, and witchcraft 
evurywherc, and Dr Tyler rotors it diroctly to tho 
principles of savage animism. Wo need not linger 
over Afnnasiofs mythological intoipretation of liow 
tho sucking of the sleeper's blood Hj'niboliscs the 
drawing of min from the clouds by tho tlmmlor-god 
and tho upiritfl of the storm at tho close of tho 
death-like sloop of winter. The likencHs to tho 
covuTO-eatingg A onto of Oriental folklore ami tho 
'cilukah of Proverle? xxx. 15 is apparent, and 
scarcely Igrb the points of contact with tlio still more 
wiiloly-Hprcad Huperstibion of tho Werewolf (q.v.). 
Ton tonic mythology 1ms jHimllolH enough of ani¬ 
mated corpsQH returning to satisfy a thirst for blood 
or their carnal appetites, and it is a commonplaco 
of ]X)pnlar folklore that it is fatal to moot a revenmd 
of any nature. Hertz notes that little 1 h known of 
regular f corpse-si met res 1 among nices which burn 
their dead, and Ilannseli mainIninod that therefore 
tho anoient Slavonians who Invmod tiro dead must 
have borrowed tho vampire superstition from some 
other raco. But, as Ralston points out, it is not 
certain that burial by cremation was universally 
practised by tho heathen Slavonians, Kotlyarovsky’s 
conclusion being that there never was any general 
rulo, some burying without burning, others burn¬ 
ing first and then burying the ashes. 

Boo W. R, S. Ralston's Songs of the Ihmian People 
(1872) and ltnnian Fot^iahs (1«78); W. Mnnnlmrdt, 
‘Uebor VauJpyriBn^l8 , in vol. lv. (Gotfc. ]8f>0) of tho 
Jfeitoohrlfl JtU' Dcatsehc Mylhriloffie ; W, Hertz, Vcr 
Wcmvtf (ftfcctttf. 1802); and Richard Andron, Fthno- 
graph! iche Pnrullden und Vergleicho (Stutfcg. 1878). 

Vilinpiro-bat} a name given to various kinds 
of hats, as being supposed to suck blood like the 
vampire, though few of those so called really 
indulge this projionflity. Thus some of the frugi- 
vormis hats called * Hying foxes' (sou Bat) of Aniii, 
Africa, and the Malay Archipelago are so termed j 
so are scum of the tioubli American insectivorous 
Chironlora; so are several genera of tho Pliyllnpo- 
tomatidro (sco figure at Bat), especially tho por- 
footly harmless Phyllosioma spectrum, two feet in 
expanse (if wing, with a well-developed noso-leaf. 
The real blood-suckers belong to tho genum 
Dunmodus and Diphylla, forming tho family 
Desiniididie, found in Central and South America. 
These have a bifid foliaccous ap] in ml age, t\vo large 
projecting incisor tooth, and two Jiuicol-uhapud 
suporlor cairiuuH, and they attack cattle and horses 
ami sometimes human beings wlion asleep. 

Vim, a wallod town of Turkey in Asia, capital 
of n vilayot, Blands near tho south-eastoni shore of 
Lako Van, 145 miles BE. of Enwruin. Onco tho 
capital of an Armenian kingdom, it is situated in a 
yory fertile plain on tho hordors of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, contains mostly mud-houROH of two 
Btorics, and narrow, dirty streets, and 1ms some 
manufactures. Top. 85,000, mainly Turks, with 
some Armenians ami Kurds. It claims to have 
beou tho ‘city of KoinirniiuH.‘Tho LAKIS ok Van 
ie a considomble inland sea, 80 miles long and 
about 30 in breadth; area, 1200 nq. in, It bus nn 
visible outlot, In its brackish waters a kind of 
bleak Is caught, salted, and exported. 

Vanadium (sym. V, oqulv, 5J *2), a rare molal 
of little jmictical importance. Tho nanio was llrst 
given to a flulwtanoG thou believed to bo an olo- 
inontnry inotal* but which 1ms sinoo provod to 
bo a omnpound. Tho discovery of t his substaneo, 
tlie vnnnrfiato of lead, was mndo by Del Uio in 
1801, bub it was not till 1H07 that tbo inotal itHolf 
wob_ first uvepaml by liases. Vanadium posaomiR 
a silvery lustre, and lias ft spcolflc gravity of 5*5. 
It lmniB readily in a flume or wlion lieatod in 
oxygon. It unites with nitrogen to form a nltiido. 
Its salts are of Jittle importance. 
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tho production of thirty-nine pictures; nnd the 
* Christ Hearing the Cross/ in the church of the 
Dominicans, may bo referred to as a work of tlilfs 
period. In 1020 tlio liarl of Arundel wiw advised 
that MiIh works aro beginning to bo scarcely less 
os teamed than those of Jus mas tar; 1 ami in the ond 
of LlifiL yoar Van Dyck made a brief visit to 
England, when bo appears U) linvo executed tlio 
full-length of James 1. at “Windsor. In 1023, by 
tho ndvleo of liulions, ho stnrtoil bo study in Italy; 
and, on his way, lio Is said to liavo falloti in love 
with a liemxtlfal country girl of tlio little village of 
ftavonthom, near Dnissolfi, and to liavo delayed 
thoro, painting his famous * St Martin dividing his 
Cloak/ still in tlio parish church, and a 1 Holy 
Family/ since lost, Tlio investigations of M. A. 
Wan tern and other critics, however, liavo thrown 
doubt upon the details of this traditionary episode 
in tlio pain tor's life. 

Arrived in Venice, lie devoted himself to an 
onlhuNioHlic study of tho mast or pieces of Titian, 
(iiorgiono, and Veronese \ and, passing to Gonna, 
ha executed thnro a series of noble portraits, 
strongly Impressed with tlio influence of Italian 
art, ninny of which am still prcborvori in the 
nalaooH of tho families for whom they worn painted, 
lii Lloino ho resided for noarly two vonrs, producing 
a * Crucifixion 1 for Cardinal Eimlivnglio, and for 
tho pope an 1 AhquiisIoii 1 ami an 1 Adoration of tho 
Magi.' After visiting Turin and Sioily, ho again 
worked in Genoa, nnd by 1023 ho had returned to 
his native city 7 , wliora ho painted his great * Ecstasy 
of St Augustine' for tho eliapel of the Augustine 
monastery, a work hjvoUckI by tlio changes insisted 
on hy tho monks, various subjects for tlio CttHha- 
talrcs, and tho eplonclid ' Christ crucified between 
two Thieves * for tho church of tho lUScoIlets at 
Mechlin, now ill tho cathedral them. It wns 
about this porlod that ho executed tlio ilno 
florioB of fjrmullo portraits of eminent content- 
nomrios which wore published ns engravings hy 
Martin Vnndon Eiidon, and with additions in 1041 
by Giles Hendrix of Antwerp, In some twenty 
of those platan the painter himself ofcohed tho 
lieails, ami in their early states, "before the lino- 
work of tho ongravors has been added, those prints 
am greatly valued. Tlio astonishing spirit, vigour, 
and oxpiossivonosB of tho lines by moans of which 
tlio features aro rendered entitle Van Dyok to 
rank as ono of tlio master otohorn of the world, 

In 1029 tlio pain tor again visited Kngland, hut 
ho received lltfclftoiicoura^nnionfc, andsoonroturned. 
Wo next Hod him at the Hague, painting tho 
Prince of Orange ami his family, Christian, Duko of 
JinuiRwick, and Count Ernest of Mansfcld; and in 
tho spring nf 1032 ho again oamo to Loudon, under 
tlio patronage of tho Karl of Arundel, anil wan 
warmly received hy Charles I., who had been 
impressed by his portrait of Lnnifero tho musician, 
aim had purchased his ‘Anniila and Rinaldn/ 
Ho was lcniglitod hy tlio king, appointed bis 
principal lminlcr in ordinary, installed at Dlaclc- 
friars, aim assigned a country rimidouoein Eltham 
Paluoo] and in 1033 a pension of £200 was bestowed 
upon him, which, however, was very irregularly 
paid. Ouo of his earliest works during tills resi¬ 
dence in England was tlic group of tlio king, 
u noon, and two of their ohildron, at Windsor; and 
during the next eight years ho painted noarly 
every distinguished ]>orsoii connected with tho 
court. About 1030 ho married, through Ihoinllu- 
onco of tho king. Maria Hu 111 von, granddaughter 
of bhn first Earl of Gowrie. Leading a careless life 
and lavish in his pleasures. Van Dyck Buffered 
from pecuniary straits; and frequently ho found 
difficulty in obtaining payment for the myal 
commissions* Ho proposed to docovato tho walls 
of tho biuiqiioting-oroom at Whitehall—tho colling 


of wliicli had been pain led by ltulienR—with a 
history of tho order of tlio Garter, and prepared 
sketches of the subjects, hub the work was nover 
carried out. The greater part of 1034 and 1035 
was spent in tlio Nclhorianris, \ilien lio painted 
Ferdinand of Austria, brother of Philip IV., now at 
Madrid, and many other portraits, and such re¬ 
ligious subjects as ‘The Adoration of tbo Shep¬ 
herds/ in tlio church at Tonuomlo, and ‘The 
Deposition,* now in tlio Antwerp Museum; and at 
this time lio was elected honorary president of the 
Antwerp Guild of St Luka, In 1040 lie visited 
his native city for tho Inst time, and then imsscd to 
Paris, hoping to ho employed by Louis XIII. on tlie 
decoration or the Louvre; but hero again ho was 
unsuccessful, though ha received other comm IuhIoub. 
On bin return to England ho found that political 
troubles were distracting tho country. His own 
boa!tli was now permanently broken, and he died 
in hie house at Blackfriam, 9th DcccmboT 1041, and 
was buried in Old St Paul's. 

By universal consent Van Dyok is one of the 
most refined and graceful of painters. His por¬ 
traits are full of expression, cany and natural in 
tliolr attitudes, And tlio hands, in particular, aro 
most elegant in form nnd posa HIb religious sub- 
jeata are distinguished by correctness of design, 
delicate blending of tones, and truth and purity of 
colouring. Mont of tlio great English galleries 
contain examples of Van Dyck's ark Rich collec¬ 
tions of his portraits were included in the Man* 
Chester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1957, and tbo 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1860; and in 1887 
a Bp cola! exhibition of 106 of hie works was 
brought together in the Gimvonor Gallery, Seven 
of Ins works are in tho National Gallery. These 
include his portrait of Comollim Vender Gaent, 
and the noble equestrian portrait of Charles I., 
purchased for £17,500 from the Blonlieim Palace 
collodion in 1835. 

Sod Smith's Catalogue JlaisonnS of the Workt of the 
most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, anti French Fainter*, pfc. Hi. 
(Loud. 18411; William Hookha.ni Carpenter's Pictorial 
Notices, a Afewoir qf Sir Anthony ran Dyck, with a 
Catalogue of hit Etchings (Loud. 1814); Robert Do InueV 
Kami tend 1CHuniter~ A, Van Dyok/ by Oarl Lciuoke in 
vol. hJLoip. 1375); F. WibirnPs f/Iconoyrapkie tCAn¬ 
toine Tan Dyck d'apris lea recherche$ de H. Webei 1 (Loin. 
1877): P. R. Hood, Van Dyck and Ilals (* Great Artists' 
Rcries, 1870); A. Michlol’B Aw*. Van Dyck et tea Fleets 
(Paris, 3881): J. Guiflrey’s Antoine Van Dyck, wt Vie et 
son (h'uvre (Paris, 1882): Ranx-fwdH de Vun Dyck 
reproduces par A wand-Durand, texte jiar Ocoryes 
Dupleuth (Paris, n.d.Js H. G. Stephens* Catalogue of 
the Oroweuar GaUery Exhibition (Loud. 1887). 

Vmic. Sir IIknot. was horn at Hud low, Kent, 
ahmiL 1612. His father. f oltl Sir Henry' (1586- 
1054), was a hustling and time-serving statesman, 
who rose to he principal secretary of state, but 
who, having, with his son, been a .chief agent In 
Strafford's destruction, was six months later 
deprived of his offices, and Bided thereafter with 
tho triumpliBiit party. ‘ Young Sir Henry' in Iris 
1 1011140011111 or fifteen til yoar was awakened, from 
good*fellowship/ ami at Mnodalon Hall, Oxford, 
wldthor lie passed from West minster in 1628, 
appears to have embraced those republican prin¬ 
ciples for which he afterwards became so famous. 
His travels lo Vienna and Genova (1031) confirmed 
him In ills aversion to tho government and discip¬ 
line of the Church of England; and In 1035 be 
sailed for New England—the refuge of disaffected 
spirit* in those days. Ho waa chosou governor of 
Massachusetts; hut his advocacy of toleration, and 
bias to tho Antinomlnn views of Anne Hutchinson 
(q.v,), soon robboil him of his popularity, and In 
1637 lie rotnmod to England. Ho mauled in 
1640 a daughter of Sir Christoph or Wray of 
Aslihy, Lincolnshire; in the same year entered 
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only rb supplying power for mills, The climate 
reRcmblcs that or sou them Britain; the warm 
Pacific Gulf fttroniu striking the coast preserves a 
inilit and ngrcealdo tamnomturo; ami fn the eouth* 
east, whore there is muon leas rain than in the north 
or on the mainland, enow seldom fulls. Only a 
small proportion of the surface is nuitcri for agri¬ 
culture—povhap a Million acres. Fruit-culture is 
profitably an nod on. The island is very rich in 
mhiGmls. JJchuIcb gold, silver, copper, iron, 
possesses great fioMs of excel lent coal, at Nanaimo 
In particular: the output in 1801 was 1,020,007 
tons (078,140 in 1800). Another source of wealth 
fa in the fisheries; good hanks lie oft* the const, ami 
Hah and. fwli prod nets to the value of $1,200,000 
annually are exported from Victoria (q.v.), the 
capital, 

The island was discovered in 1002 b y .limn de 
Fuca, and visited in 1702 by Captain George Van¬ 
couver (1758-08), an officer in the IlritUU navy; 
hut the first permanent settlement was not made 
till 1843, when the Hudson Bny Cuiiijwuy built a 
fort and trading post whore Victoria now stands. 
Its later history, along with othor information, will 
he found at Columbia [Unman). 

VniMlals, ft Teutonia race, Bottled nt tliolr flint 
apjieamnoG in history in tho north-cast of Germany 
in the region between the ViB tula and the Odor. 
Thence they moved southward, suffered severe 
defeats freni Aurelian, and later from tlio Goths 
under Guhcricli, and wuro permitted hy Constati- 
lino to settle In I’nnnonlr^ whoro thoy became 
Christians of ilia Arion pattern. But at the begin¬ 
ning of the 0th century, urged, nahl his enemies, 
by Stdlolio, they entered (tail, and crossed tho 
Pyrenees Into Spain In 400. The Amt higian section 
settled in Galicia, and were almost entirely 


*.. nv.ww, A., w [WiB IH IJlUVULHf,, WHICH 

received from them the name of Vandaliiia (An¬ 
dalusia). In 42D, on the call of the rebel to tlio 
emplrei Ilouifocius. governor of Africa, thoy crossed 
t\io btmlt of Gibraltar, under their dreaded leader, 
Uonsoiac (q.v.), currying such devastation and ruin 
ironi the shores of tlio Atlantic to the frontiers of 
Oyreno that their name lias lived on tlio line of 
man far fourteen aouturicH. After the death of 
CieiiBorio (477) Ids soil, fiunnoric, cruelly porao- 
ented the Catholics, ami kept the Mediterranean in 
terror by his piracies. His hucuohrow, Gimtamund 
(d. 400) and Tlunsamuml (d. 523). were compara¬ 
tively mild owl tolerant rulere, Uni luxury had 
nJrciuly begun to weaken the fibre of the ancient 
vandals, Hilcloiio showed such strong leanings 
towards Catholic orthodoxy that his nil meets grow 
discontontcd, and ho was overthrown hyliis unole, 
Oolimcr, in 630. The Emperor Justinian sent 
Helisarhis against tlio latter in 538, anti tlio year 
eftor lie siinomlorcd, and was carried to CoiiRtiiut- 
inoplo in triumph. Most of the Vandals wore 
drafted Into tho imperial imuy, and sent to perish 
in the endless wavs with Persic. 

Sea tho various histories of tlio Homan Ehipfro, but 
wjTOClftlty Papowsordt, (IctchinliU dcr wwlnliteltta I levy- 
scha/tvi Africa (Uerl. 1837): also Felix Dahn’s Kbnwc 
ihr (icmttnm (part i) and Hodgkin's Ilnly «»d 
lawderslvo Is. 11. and lii.). &oo siso IVrode, Vcber die 
Sprache der Wandalen (Sfcrasfi 1880). 

Viimlaiiiiuc, Domtniquk .ToskI’H, general, 
was horn Cth November mi at CurboI, in tho deni, 
of Noixlj ami during tho revolutionary wav was 
diHUiigiuNhod os cmuniondor of the Chasseurs do 
Alont-Cafisoj. In J 700 ho was a general of d ivision, 
fought at Anstoriitas, reduced fcSlohiu in 1800 ami 
1807, and «j|/efttcdJy commanded an army corns, 
but was defeated and taken prisoner at Kuim in 


1813. Ha hold a command durinpr tho II ti ml red 
Days, and after tlio second restoration was exiled, 
hut returned from Amerioaln 1824 to die at Cn&Hel, 
15th May 183a See the Life by X>u Crnrse {1870), 

ViUMlerbllf, CoiiNKMUft, was horn on Staten 
Island, New York, in 17ft4, and at the ago of six¬ 
teen bought a boat ami ferried passoiigoro and goods 
across to tho city. GuuUmlly extending Mr enter¬ 
prise, by the ago of forty lie had become the owner 
of beautiful Bound and river stoamcre limiting to 
Boston end up the Hiulftou; in 1840 he founded a 
line, wYi Lake Nicaragua, to California, and during 
the Crimean war he establiNliod a linn of oconn 
stemii ships to Havre. A little later ho transferred 
Ills capital from steanwhijw, and at the age of 
seventy entered on a groat career of rad read 
financing, gradually obtaining a controlling in¬ 
terest in a Jrn^o number 0 / rojulft, until ho oxtwuleil 
his system to Chicago. Tho (Iranil Central depAb In 
New York City was erected Ivy Mm. At his dentil 
in 1877 ho left a fortune of some $100,000,000, nearly 
all to hia oldest mm ,* shortly hoforo ho had givozi 
$1,000,000 to found Vanderbilt University at Nash- 
vine,—IImflon 1 WiLUAMlIi3NHY(b. 1821),had been 
business manager of bis fathor'M vail roads, and aftoi 1 - 
wards greatly oxtomlcd the Vanderbilt system, 
He died in 188u and was succeeded liy Iun two 
eldest sons, ConieliuH (b. 1848) and William ICIrmuh, 
his principal heirs. See Croliut, Thz Vamhvhiiti 
and the Story uf their Fortune (188(1). 

Vuiutcrdc^Icon. Sec FtA'im Ilt/icnrarAN. 


boon after ho withdrow to a monastery at Roignies, 
whore be di<nl lwreft of rcasmi in 1482. CJufy ono 
of the works attributed to him—a triptych in tho 
hospital of Santa A far la Nuovit at Florence, con- 
sisLbtg of 1111 adoration of the infant Christ by tho 
Virgin, with portraits—is indisputably genuine. 
Tho famous Htowart triptych at lfidyrnwl is 
hoiicml hy gomj judges to be his; and Umro are 
works attributed to him in the National Gat Jury 
and many continental collections, 

Yanjlcvolde, William, the Elder, w lut ] M ini 
at Leyden about Iflil. Till 1057 he praetiNcd his 
calling as a marine painter at Amsterdam, then 
settled in England, and ln*caino painter of sefi-ligbtR 
to Charles II. and dames TI, He died In London in 
I(W3,—WILLIAM VAWUWKlitiK, the Younger, war 
bom at Loydon or at Amsterdaiu jn 1033, and in 
due time followed his fntlior lo England, whoro 
(diarlos II. gave him a jmnslon of .0100 to colour 
ids father’s drawings. ll u died m Greenwich, 0bh 
Apnl 1707, leaving behind ample juslHleaUon 
for his faino as one of tlio greutent of mariiio 
1 pftuitow. Smith catalogues 330 of hiN paintlnga— 
AnrtrAX Va ndk vkIiDK, bin brother, horn at Amster¬ 
dam in 1039, gained high estimation iw an animal 
ahd landscape painter, and died 31 hL Jannary 1072. 
Sou E, Miohol, Lot Van d& Velde (1802). 

Ynn Dicmcn’fi Innd. See Tarmasua, 

Van Dyc1c< 8m Akthohv, portmit nml 
hiNtary painter, war bom at Antwerp, 23d March 
1509, the seventh child of Kraus Vmi Dyok, a silk 
and vvuqIIou mmmfaotuvor of the city) and his 
second wife, Maria Guy pom, a lady colei irated for 
Jier skill in embroidery, I 11 1C01) I 10 entered tho 
sin diu of Hendrik Van Bolen, nun pubic painter of 
the place; in his ftfLeonLh year lie began lo study 
under Uulvcus, and in 1518 he was tuluiitted a 
master of thu Antwerp Guild of St Luke. IIo soon 
cilino to lie recognised as tlio most promishig of 
tlio pupils of llubons. In the coiitmot, dated 1020, 
for tlio decoration of tho duKiilt Clmroli of Antwerp 
it was stipulated that bo was to assist his master in 
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Painting in 1735; vlaitod London, where Jio painted 
Colley Cibber and Blr Ilol»orfc Walpole* ami died 
at Aix, 10th Dooomlrcr 1745.— Chauleb Andiik 
Vanloo. IiIb younger brother, was bom at Nice, 
15til Fobnmry 1705. Jio also studied at Rome 
under Boundotto Lntl, and then'settled in Paris, 
liut latov returned to Rome. At Turin ho painted 
for the king of Sardinia a scries of subjects illus¬ 
trative of IWo. after which he returned to Paris, 
and was appointed In 1735 a member of the 
Academy, and later a knight of the order of St 
Michael, and chief painter to the Icing. Ho died at 
Paris, 15th July 1705. 

VimiicH* ft seaport town uf Prance, capital of the 
dept, of Murhihan in Brittany. stands at the month 
of a tributary of the Gulf of Murhihan, 10 miles 
from the sea. Tim cathedral (13th to 15th cen¬ 
turies) is tho most important odillao ; lmt the town 
pOHsosses also an old Mainon du Purloin out and 
many carved houses, and a rich museum of Cel tie 
antiquities. AlainifiusturcH of wnollons and ropes 
ami Home shipbuilding are carried on j and tho 
small port has some trade. Pop. (1881) 10,007; 
<1801)19,025. 

VmniiwcJ, Seo rjwuonra 

Vim Rensselaer, Htwiikn, eighth 'patroon 1 
of tho vast estate near Albany, now forming three 
cnllro counties, which wus first aoqulred by Killian 
Van Rensselaer (1505-1014), was horn in Now 
York, 1st Novoimior 1765, educated at Harvard, 
and in 1788 married a daughter of General Philip 
Schuyler. Ho was a loailor of tho Pudurnlirtls in 
his state, ami served in the state senate and 
assembly, and in congress from 1923 to 1820. For 
a whilo during tho war of 1812 he hold command on 
tho northern frontier, and captured Qucoustqu 
Heights} lmt the refusal of his cowardly militia 
to aross tho Niagara River onahled tlio British to 
rooovor the place, and the general roslgued in 
disgust. Ho was a moving spirit in, tho constrno¬ 
tion of tho Erie and Champlain canals, mid presi¬ 
dent of thoir boards from 1811 till their completion 
in 1825; and in 1824 ho founded at Troy the 
Polytechnic Institute which beam his name. Ho 
died 20tli January 1830. 

Vanslttfli’t, Nici tOTiAfl, rvf tor wards Lord Bexley, 
was tho son of a governor of Bengal, and descend* 
aut of a family originally from Hlttart in Jlllioli. 
Bom in 1700. and oallou to tlio bar in 1701, ho 
entered parliament an a Tory in 1700, and after 
a mission to Denmark hold a series of posts In 
snccosHivo ministries till in 1812 ho succeeded Mr 
Perceval iw Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
1829 was raised to the peerage and made Chancellor 
of tho Dnohy of Lancaster. In 1810 ho proposed 
(against Horner.) tho motion against resuming cash 
pay men is to the Bunk of England; at the ox- 
oboquer Ho loft a largo surplus. Ho was president 
of the Bible Society, and zealous in religious and 
philanthropic work. Ho died 8th February 1851. 

Villi Veen* an occasional name for tlio meri¬ 
torious Haarlem painter, Martin Jocolmz Ileoms- 
kork (1408-1574).—Orro Van Vekn woh a native 
of Loydon, born c. 1556. Ho studied art at Lidge 
and Romo, settled first at Brussels, noxfc at Antwerp, 
where the great Rubens wa« his pupil. Van Veen, 
stood high in tho favour both of Parma and the noxt 
aovomor, tlio Archdnke Albort of Austria. Ho 
dim] in Brnasols ft) wilt 1034 

Vapour* See MattbRi Fluid, Gao, Steam. 

Vnr* a dopt. in tlio oxtromo south-oast of 
Franco; area, 2340 nq, m. ; pop. (1872) 203,757; 
(1801) 28B,330. The clopt. receives its imino from 
tho river Vm*, which formerly served as its boundary 
on the cnat, but which, since the airoiidi women t 1 
of,Grosso was taken from Vnr and added to the I 


Alpcs Maritime*, now Itelonga entirely to tlio 
latter. Vftr la well watered by a groat mi tutor of 
streams, of which the chief are tho Gapau, Ardens, 
and Blammi. In the north and north-east it is 
mountainous, being traversed b.v ft branch of the 
Alpes do Provence, called the Monts do l'E^terol. 
Betwoon the uinuntAins and the watercourses are 
many vory fertile valloys. The climate, tempered 
by tho altiLude of tho surface, is pleasant. Emits 
or all kinds aro hero cultivated with romaskable 
success; toliacco is grown, and itiuali wino is pro¬ 
duced. Tlio dept abounds in ininorals, and canies 
on an activo commorcc. It is divided into tho 
three urrondissomonts of Dmguignan, Brignolcs, 
and Toulon. Capital, Drngujguau, 

Varallo an Italian town in a beautiful valley 
amidst the foothills of the Pennine Alps, 35 miles 
NW. of Novara by mil; pop. 2500, On tho Sacro 
Mon to tliero is a famous Calvary. 

YurniiffftuiiBt Bee Northmen, Russia, p. 40. 
Varaiil<l(D« Boo Monitor, 

Turn n<1 Ill. Boo Watusdin. 

. Vnrdtf, a small town on the narrow Norwegian 
island of Vanlfl, at the eastern extremity of Fin- 
mark (pop. 1322). Hero over 6000 fishermen come 
in the spring to Osh ; whaling with harpoon-gnus 
is busily earned on, anil the enraafisos aro towed to 
Vardtt to bo lulled. 

Ynroillicsh a town of 1000 inhabitants in the 
French dept, of Alonso. 18 miles NW. of Verdun, 
where Loiub XVI. and Ids family were captured in 
tlio attempt to escape iwrosa tho frontier, 22d June 
1701. 

Vnr a town of Northern Italy, at tho end 
of Lake Varese (7 sq. in.). 18 miles by mil W. of 
Como, with delightful climate and surroundings. 
An ol(l Roman and Lombard city, it lm» an old 
ducal palaao, a ohuroh with a fine tower (246 feet), 
and manufactures of silk, fee. Pop. 5872, 

Variation, in Music, a transformation of a 
melody by melodic, harmonic, contrapuntal, and 
rhytluhic changes. The snbjeot olioaan Is called 
the theme; it is first simply harmonised with or 
without an introduction, and then repeated in ft' 
variety of different transformations, ana the varia¬ 
tions collectively with tho theme constitute the 
piece. Occasionally the different variations are 
combined by an intermediate ]Massage; but gener¬ 
ally encli lias its separate close, nnd tho whole ter¬ 
minates with an ox tended and richly-developed 
variation, or a coda. 

Variation is the departure In any direction 
from the moan character of the spooics. When 
tho variation in a largo number of Individuals, 
generally more or Jess isolated in space, is of a 
marked ami constant type, the group of individuals 
which exhibit such variation is termed a variety- 
On the Darwinian Theory Iq.v.) the existence of 
variation in the individuals of a species under 
nature is essential to natural selection, which pro¬ 
ceeds by tho elimination of thoso individuals vary¬ 
ing in tmoli manner as to render them uusuited to 
tho conditions of their existence; just na tlio similar 
variation of domesticated animals and plants is 
tho bnais of ar tiff rial selection, which proceeds Mr 
the intentional choosing out of those individuals 
varying in any desired or desirable direction. 

A question which is to-day much dismissed 
among biologists/ 1b wliothor variation is determin¬ 
ate or indeterminate in dire obi On; that is to say, 
whether organio forms have or have not any 
tendency to vary in particular ways. According 
to tho oxtreme aflvocales of tlio Darwinian Theory 
tliero is primitively no tendon oy to any special 
mod© of variation, existing tondonc 
tho rosulfc of tlio selection of those im 
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parliament for Hull; anil through hia father’s influ¬ 
ence was made joint treasurur of tlio navy ami 
knighted. Already, however, lie had formed a 
clone friendship with Pyin and Hampden; and when 
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oufl in Lho military ami theological politics of the 
timo tlum Vano. Ho relinquished the profits 
of hie office (equivalent now to £30*000 per 
annum); lie carried to the Upper IIouso the 
articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud; 
lie was a ‘great contriver and promoter of tlio 
Bolonm Longue and Covenant * (though in his heart 
Uc abhorred both it and preshy toy * and used them 
solely to attain his ends); with Cromwell ho 
ongiuoored the Self-denying Ordinance and the 
New Model (1044-45); and through the ton years 
1043-53 1 ho was nn nils talc ably the civil leader— 
that in the state, said hia enemy Baxter, which 
Cromwell was In tlio field. 1 So, ton, the sonnet hy 
Milton. But he had no share in tho oxGuufcion of 
the king, and he did not view with satisfaction the 
growing power of Cromwell ami the army. On tho 
establishment of tlio Commonwealth lie was ap¬ 
pointed one of the Council of State; but it was 
largely Cromwell’s dislike to Ida redistribution 


Hump, when Vane’s pro tost, 'Tills la not honest, 
was mot by Cromwell crying out with a loud voice. 


odour, and a warm, sweetish taste, Bemtnio acid 
is sometimes so abundant in it rift to oillorosco in 
tine noodles, Vanilla 1 b iimoh uaod by perfumers, 
and also for flavouring chocolate, pastry, sweet¬ 
meats, ices, and Honours. Balsam of Peru is some¬ 
times used ns a substitute for it. When tho fruit 
of vanilla is fully ripe a liquid (Jiavmodc Vanille) 


deliver mo from Sir Henry Vano.' lie tiring to his 
Durham seat, Raby Castle, lie thore wrote Ids 
Healing Question (1050), whose hostility to the 
protectorate brought him four months 1 Imprison¬ 
ment in Carlsbrooko Castle. On Cromwell's death 
he returned for a while to pnblio life, bnt in the 
July following the Restoration was arrested and 
Boat to the Tower. Thence he wan shifted to the 
Soilly Islands, and thence brought book two years 
later to be tried for high-treason. Charles II. 
wrote U> Clarendon, * He is certainly too dangerous 
a man to lot live, if wo can honostly put him out 
of tho way;’ and on 14th June 1002 vano was be¬ 
headed upon Tower Hill. Christopher, tiro youngest 
of Ms so you sons, was mined to the peerage by 
'William III., and from him the Dulco of Cleveland 
is descended. Vane's is a puz/,1 ing character, fur he 
war u singular compound of a sano and far-scolng 
statesman, pure anil high-minded withal, and of a 
fanatical ami impracticable Fifth Monarchist. 
Higlitly to comprehend him one should study Ills 
incomprehensible writings. 

Sen the Lives by Goorga SikeB (1002), Ohaiios W. 
Uplism (Spaika'a 'American Biogrnpliy,’ Boston, 1335), 
John Forster (‘ Statesmen of tlio Commonwonltli, 1 1840), 
and James 1C. Ilosmor (Boston, 18B8). 

Tan Hyde. fcoo Eyck. 

Vanilla, a goiniH of opiphy tal Orchid ere, unlives 
of tropical Aincrloa anil Asin. Thoy are dis¬ 
tinguished fmui most othar orchids by their climb, 
ing liabifc; they cling with their aerial roots to tho 
steins of trees or to rocks, attain the height of 20 
or 80 feet, and obtain their chief sustenance from 
the nbnmapliero. Thore are about twenty species 
coin prised in the gomiH. The (lowers are thick, 
fleshy, and fragrant, bub dull In colour. Vanilla 
is remarkable among orchids ah possessing tlio only 
species of the order that line any economical ml no. 
l ? rom the fruit of Buvorul species tho vanilla of 
commerce is obtained, tho bent being produced bv 
tho West Indian species, V. plantfolia t which m 
now oulbivoted In many tropical countries. Tho 
fruit is cylindrical, about a span long, ami lass than 
half an inch thick. It is gathered bofore it Is 
fully ripe, dried in tho shade, and steeped in a 
fixed oil, generally that of the cashew nut. It 
contains within lie tough pericarp a soft black 
pulp, in which many minute hlack seeds arc im¬ 
bedded. It bus a strong, peculiar, ugrceable 



Vanilla jdanijolia, portion of stoin with spike of flowers: 
a, a send pml. 

exudes from It. Vanilla has ripened iU fruit in 
British liothftufica, hub the flowers arc apt to full 
off without fruit being produced, unions cam is 
taken to aeeui'o it by artificial impregnation. This 
is, in some measure, the eano even in India und in 
some parts of Amor lea itself. 

Ynnllll, Lraiuo, /rooftkinker, was born at 

Tnurlsano in tho Neapolitan territory in J5K5, and 
at Naples and Padua studied tlio now learning of 
tlio Ronalssanco and tlio liowor learning of physical 
Hoionco, qualified ns doctor vir insane juris> and 
took orders an priest. But his ' nalurnliHl anti* 
Christian and anti-rollglrms—viowe soon brought 
lilm into colllainn with tho clmvcli. Having taught 
In various parts of Franco, Hwit/nrknd, and tho 
Low Countries, lie had to floe from Lynns to Eng¬ 
land, whore also ho was imprisoned. At Genoa, 
Park, and Toulouse Jig was constantly in trouble 
for his heresies, anil at Toulouse ho was arrested 
and condemned to first liavo his ionguo cut out. 
then to lie strangled, mid finally to ho burned 
to ashes (lObh February Kill)). bVom his Ampin'* 
tkcatrum ASiaruw Providential (1015) and Ills 7)6 
Atlinimndts NitUtm A reams (101(1) it is plain that, 
if lie was not an atheist, ho taught piuithoism or 
an extreme type; and ho was moro notahlo for 
vanity and audacity limn for learning or specula¬ 
tive originality. lint us an innovator he has ninny 
points in coninion with Bruno (q.v.), hosidcH shar¬ 
ing a similar fate. There aro monographs by 
Fiihmiiinii (Loin, 1800), Vaisso (Purls, 1871), and 
Palumbo (Naples, 1878). 

Vniiloo, JiSAN Daptihtk, a member of a family 
originally Flemish, in which a lovo of art scorned 
imligonous, was horn at Aix In Provouco in 1084. 
Ho painted successively at Nice, Toulon, ami 
Aix, visited Genoa and Turin, and was Rent by 
tlio Prince of Carlgnauo, son-in-law of the Dulco of 
Savoy, to study at Romo under Benedetto Lull. 
After a further roaidcnco at Turin, lie proceeded 
in 17ID to Paris, and speedily acquired a groat 
ropntfttion as a portrait-paint nr. lie wuh made a 
mombor of the Aoodomy ill 1731, ami professor of 
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which chanced tc vary »1o»R tliano partieuliir linuB. 
Accusing to other biological olmorvcw and thinkem 
tliero ie. apart from tho ifnidaiico of MtnW boIou- 
tlim, an iahcront blnn, ditl'oring in different groups 
of organisms towards \’flrintlou in determinate 
linen. This may Iks duo to the inheritance of 
chai actors individually acquired under the stress of 
surrounding conditions (direct environmental do- 
terininimii )} or to constitutional tendencies uilior- 
ont in tlie individuals of each species, ftinl analo¬ 
gous to tlio inherent tendencies of inorganic sub¬ 
stances, Biioh oa caloito or ftntffomie, hornblende or 
angilCt to assume definite crystalline forms (innate 
specilio determinism): or to the deep-floated anti¬ 
thesis of nutrition anti reproduction ah conditioned 
by the organic nature of the species (piotoplnsjmo 
or nhvslological dotormiuisni). 

It lias been claimed by certain American bio¬ 
logists that palfcontologfcal evidence establishes 
tho existence of determinate variation* The teeth 
and tho limb-hones of mono than one series of fossil 
ungulates are found to exhibit variation along 
definite anil deter urinate lines. The facte tuny Ivo 
admitted; but tho reasoning based thereon is in¬ 
conclusive, The variation adduced is GoiifofiRCdlY 
along line* that are advantageous to the iiuHviilnalft 
in which it occurs. Jt would, therefore, on tho 
Darwinian Theory, escape that elimination which 
would lie tlio fake of non-advantageous and neutral 
variations This may bo made clearer by An illus¬ 
tration. Simporo a pondulnm free to swing in any 
direction. £ot a n m nbor of sligl it iinpul bcb i ndo ler- 
jninate in dircotion bo applied to it, but let all 
those which are In any hut ono particular direction 
Ijo damped down and thus eliminated. Let this 
ocour mahy times in succession, and the result Mill 
be that tho pendulum will swing with considerable 
amplitude in tlio determinate direction through tlio 
chocking of tho oscillations in all other directions. 
So, too, if the teeth of uiaiiunnla varied indeter¬ 
minately, ami if all variations save those along 
ono lino (or Severn! correlated lines) were neutral 
or noix-adaptive, these latter would lie all urinated 
through intcr-crossing, while the adaptive variation 
wonlu become evident-. In tlie fossil forms tho 
variations along non-adaptive lines would lie so 
alight as to escape detection, while thoflo in a 
pin* or minus direction along adaptive linen would 
bo assigned to lUtVenmt stages in tho evolution of tho 
variation in miestlon* 

Wo Bcem forced, therefore, to tlio observation 
of existing forms if wo would settle tho question 
of tho determinate or indeterminate nature of 
variation. Even boro tho difficulties aro great if 
not itisu]ierablo. Bor if wo take Lhc individuals 
descended from awirlicular pair of parental organ¬ 
isms, it is scarcely possible to livovo that deter¬ 
minate variation, should it lie found to occur, is 
not tho result of hereditary idiosyncrasy peculiar to 
those parents, And if we take the adult indi¬ 
viduals of the species indiscriminate^ it is eoarcely 
possible to prove that determinate variation, shotild 
it be found to oeour, is nob the result of the 
el in lino tion, at ail early stago of Ufo, of thoso 
individuals which were found wanting In this 
adapllvo variation, 

A. It, Walloco and others have tabulated some 
results of the otaervatiou of variation iu tho stato 
of nature; aud Wallace has shown that variations 
in size or length of particular ]Mirt« are consider¬ 
able, ' usually rcaolmig JO or 20, ami sometimes 
oven 25 per ccut, of the varying part, 1 and occurring 
in o to 10 per cent, of tho specimens examined. 
These results incidentally show that in tho species 
under examination there wus no very rigid elim¬ 
ination, and that inter-orowniig did not suppress 
variations from tho mean to such an extant as is 
sometimes supposed. 


As a conorote example of variation wo may take 
that which is found to occur in the 1 wing ’-bones 
of bate as ubaevved and tabulated by lha present 
writer, Tlio wing of the Imt was Heiccted (lj 
because tho bones are readily measured even iu dried 
specimens; 12) because they form mutually Yelatod 
parts of a single organ ; and (3) because they oiler 
facilities for tlie comparison of variations, not only 
among tlio Individuals of a single species, but also 
among several distinct species. The twines chlclly 
concerned are those of the arm and forearm, tho 
metncnrpals, ami the phalanges of tho digits. A 
glance at the tallies dealing with the nodule 
(Yespcruffo nactula), tlio long-ear od lwit (Plerotitn 
aunt us )i tlie pipiatrollo (VcsjMtrirffo pipwrcltva), 
and the whiskered hat (Vcsjicrtuio my&lacimia). 
tugolhnr with tho mcnsuroinmits of tho greater awl 
lesser horseshoe bain (A 'huiolopkua Jmi-eqnhnwi 
and ft. hijgnmflcroa^ show (1) that vitiations of 
not In considerable amount (10 to 12 per cent, or 
oven in some cases twice this amount) occur among 
tlio rotated bones of tho IhiL'h wing, mid (2) thaL 
those variations arc to a considerable extent 
iudcjiemlent of each other, Comparing now not 
individuals of tho name species, hut tlio menu 
results for tliflbrenb British bats, it is shown that 
the different types of wing may have resiifted from 
emphasising certain varialions and suppressing 
others. Bor ox ampin, the long and narrow wing 
of the nootulo would iwilt from the aocontuated 
development of tho uiGtacaipnls of the second and 
third digits and tlio correspondingly reduced de¬ 
velopment of the metaoarpals and phalanges of tlie 
fifth digit. On the other hand, tho broad and 
ample wing of tho lioi’soshoo bats would result 
from tho reduction in length of tlio second and 
third metacarpals, and the relative increase in the 
length of the phalanges of the fourth and fifth 
digits and of tho tibia of the hind-limb to which 
tho hlndor edge of tlm wiiig-iiietnhmiio is attached, 
On tho hypothesis of iu<l cion nil into variation it 
must bo oonfosNcd that wo nits to-riiiy nob much )n 
advaucoof Charles Darwin, who said : 'Our Ignor¬ 
ance of the lawn of variation is profound. Not in 
one case out of a hundred can we pretend to assign 
any reason why this or that part has varied.' 
It may fairly no BUimlsod that the variation in 
stao of parts may rosutb from variation iu tho 
vascular and nervous supply of mv h parts. Hub 
how these variations in vascular and nervousmipply 
aro occasioned wo do not know. When wo say 
that they aro tho result of chance ami aro in de¬ 
terminate, wo merely mean that their causes are 
unknown, and that the mode of their dotormination 
is at present undiscovered, 

Woimiiiiim has t endeavoured to elucidate tlio 
problem of the origin of variations by tlm hIihIv of 
tho germinal colls from wliieh tlio individual le 
developed. A portion of tho unclear substance of 
tlie ovum or egg is lost before or slightly after the 
act of fertilisation by tho extrusion of tlio polar 
colls. It may ho that by this process, ami possibly 
analogous processes in conuoctuiu with the sperm, 
materia) is got rid of, the less of which by disturb¬ 
ing tho horcdilniy equilibrium gives rise to varia¬ 
tion. # Woisumnn maintains that amphimixis, or Uro 
mingling of tlio pocnlhiritics of two individuals in 
fertilisation, 1 lms Arison from tho necessity of pro¬ 
viding the pivKjestt of natural selection with a con¬ 
tinually ohanging nmtorial, hy tlio combinations of 
individual characters.' The suggestion 1ms hardly 
yet, however, got beyond the speculative stage. 

Much oareful work is being dope by Boulton and 
otlioi-s on tho Jiiiliionco of tho environment on (lie 
individual with tho production of acquired varia¬ 
tions not necossarily Inherited. Caterpillars of tlio 
popper-moth (AmphUhtsis Itelnlariu) roared from 
eggs produced by the saino niolhor and foil on tho 
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JsrMffia's.ta **■ <*•*** 1 *► 

lufoo of which is used for vavnwhiiig or for lacquer- « ,, 7 D,a 

“Mf* t lho Black Varnish Tree, Mdanorvhcea v Vpx*lllia (akin to Gr. Ouranos), an ancient Indian 


anaccmlimn (Anacardlaceiu j. 

ViUTOf Mahoub Tkukntius, the most learned 
of the Romana, was bom probably of equestrian 
rank in the Babine town of Keats, 110 n,c. Ho 
Btndiocl under I#. vEliiis Stilo, and at Athens imdor 
All triad L 11 H of Asoalou, whoso philosophy CiCOl’O 
makes. him expound ns an in toriocn tor in tbo 
Posterior Academics. Ho saw tun no nor vice Tin tier 
Pouipoy, ami in tho civil war was legato In Spain 
with PetroiiiH and Afmnhis. Ho awaited tho 
result of Phaimlin with Cicoro and Cato at l)yr- 
rochluui, and was kindly treated by the eonnuoror, 
who appointed him to ho librarian for his intended 
collection. The Hocond triumvirate plnngvd him 
into danger, and Antony plundered his splendid 
Uiwino villa, burned bin beloved books, and placed 
hiK mime ill the Hat of tho proscribed, lint ho was 
««>on exempted, and Augustus ovon restored Ida 


Bont by Augustus to command tho armies of 
learned bonnany, and fonn that country iuto a Roman 
lestrian H 1 °y. ince ' ^ le «tory of hiN disaster, seo 

o. Ho ahminiua. Yams killed hiuiHelf in despair. 

i under Vnvzili* a Poiiioraiiian villago of 1200 inhabit- 
CiCOl’O ants, 23 miles BE, of Ktolin, and notable as having 
in tho near it the can tie ami of Princo Bisronrek. 

! SS Vjism a county or fan of Finland, on tho Gulf 

LpSff Bothnia. Tho noble Swedish family of Vnsa 

f Dvr (boo OUSTAVUS Vasa) 1b named from its armorial 
quaver 1,eftd,l 8 a * ft lo of yam (m). 
itendcd Vnsnirhely* See Mahos-Vakaimkly.— Hfal- 
>d him n J 6 ?? voflarholy, a Hungarian town 20 miles NE. 
dendid <£ Rjflgudln by rail, had in 1800 a population uf 
pi a coil 66,483, great cattle- markets, and railed industry, 
ho was Vasari, Giorgio, an Italian architect and 
red hia pointer, famous aa a biographer and critic of 


oxompwML, aim AiigiutuH ovon restored hia painter, funione aa a biographer and critic of 
property, so that ho was able to spend his latest artists, won bom at Arezzo, 3Utli July 1511. He 
yoam in peace. He Biirvivod till 27 B.o. Vami was a pupil of Michelangelo, and obtained the 

WllU fl lllAn aF Until i*li I* mill _ a _ _ __ . - m •* . i u i / * ^ _ 


; llAll _ » c : j i L , r.7; 11 “ r 11 ^ 1 V1 ^Muuuuuijjuiu. uim uuijuneu wm 

was a man of upright and nonournblo character, a patronage of many distinguished persons, as Car- 
iiioiiuiuoiib of tho old-fashioned Homan virtucB, dinal Ippolito do’ Madid, Clement VII., and the 
oven to thoir haul and uiiHympatliefcio side. Hia Dukes Alessandro and Cosmo do* Medioi; but his 
diction shown qualities of the Raino kiml—it ia pictures (many of which still exist, us in tho 
li vigorous, but harsh, abrupt, without Palazzo Vccohio, Florence) possess no distinctive 

ilGXlhility or charm, lho total number of his merit. His reputation rosts exclusively on hia 
wdrkB amounted to about 020 bookB, belonging to Vile de'nih emUlmti Pittori , Scultori, c Arektteftf 
bo von by-four ilHforont works. Of the pootieal (1560; 2d od. 1508; standard modem edition by 
worlte (mturw, pmulO’tmgatdiaty and poetmia) we Milanesi, 0 vole. 1878-86; Eng. trans. by Mrs 
know nothing but tho names. Bub of the 150 Foster, I860). This work is written, on tlio whole, 


Dukes Alessandro and Cosmo do* Medial; but hia 
niotures (many of which still exist, us in tlio 
Palazzo Vccohio, Florence) possess no distinctive 


bookB of the iStcfirra Meuippcw, a medley of prose in a simple and honest stylo j at times it is oven 
iiud verso, imitated from the Cynic satirist Alenin- marked by a noble oloquenco, The criticism ia 
pija (ci.v.), onongh fragments (od. Hi esc, 1806 1 often admirable; and in spite of frequent inaodur- 
Islicholor, 1882) remain to prove the greatness of adcs in the early biographies, it remains a model 
tho loss. Iter© wo And in aitiftnlar medley grotesque of art cvitloism and biography, Vasari died at 
porsonillcatlons of ldooB, ridicule of the phlloso- Florence, 27th Juno 1674* 
phew, mythology, erudition, proverbs, bitter satire Vn S co tin Onnm h c0 Ga^ia 

at tho social corruptions of the day, and praise of fISCO aa Uulilo* o am , 
tho homely virtues of tho gootl old times, tho Vascular TlSSUC, See r l lagtlEs. 

whole spirited aiul ilch in lmiiionr, if Beldam artistic Vase (Fr. vast; Lab ma t 1 a vessel *), a hollow 

inform. Varro'u prose writings ombracod oratory, veusol, usually decorated and decorative; modern 
history both genarnl and literary, jurlspmdencO, vases being solely ornamental. Ancient vasoe 
grammar, philosophy, geography, and hunbandry. wore made of motel, stone, glass, or earthenware, 

lho most important of those wore IiIb Antiquilatea Historically interest attaches chiefly to vases of 

lUvum lIuMtnunm et Dmnarum, a work of vast glass and earthenware; and such vases—Egyptian, 
learning in forty-ono Imoke, a mine in which Phwnioian, Greek, Etruscan, Homan, Oliincae, 
burrowoil Pliny, Plutarch, GoIHub, Itestna, Macro- Japanese, and niotlern European—aro discussed, 
biuH. as well an the Christian fathom, especially with illustrations, at Glass and Pottery. Be© 
St AuguNtiuo i De Lingua Latina, in twonty-flve also Portland Vase. 

fell* °iQql l ! C T , Vaseline is a substance obtained from petro- 

'nn 18 ?hn 80 1 n » J«wn or parafllii, which is now of commoroial 

i wor: ^?' inipovtaneo, Yellowish, translucent, and crystal- 

and on H)iitax, marred by nrbitrary (urmngemeDb, line in appearance, it is nearly of tfie consistency 

Word-play; of soft soap, and is almost perfectly tasteless and 

entire (ed, inodorouH. It ia solublo in ether, and resists tho 

a 1 ! 1 l x} 1 .’ action of most chemicals. Largely ueod as a salve 

cattiOibivd' anti iIMi-broad mg, Hia Disctphnarum 0 r liniment, it is also mode the base Of various 
Librt /X dcsorvod to live, being an attempt at an ointments and pomades; ami it mny be employed 
onoyclopitulia of the liberal aits; his Inutmnvmi inwunlly as a remedy in colds, coughs, and hoarse- 
. 01 Hcbdwmilcst was a boHob of 700 nehs, ft Is an excellent lubilcant; is serviceable 
illuHtmtad biographies of Greek and Homan celobri- f or protecting polished steel or iron from rtmt j and 
tji? ni ,l,0 : ric f^ onloninm on each. Bco has tlio advantage over animal and vegetable fats 
Hitachi s OpimuUt (vol, iiT.).— Puuuua Tbukn- that it does nob become rancid, Tlio naino vaae- 
Trufl Vabiw, riiatinginshod from «io foregoing «s j jno lfl copyright and refers only to one make of 
Ateclnns from Iuh birth at A tax in Narbononsian this avtiolo, lmt it ia known In commerce under a 
Gaul about 82 n.a, wrote an opio on Gmsui s warn bout of fancy names, while it appears in the phar> 
in Gaul {m um fyuanioum), and satires at which macopgcia a *ParajJlmm moll a 
Horooo scohfl, wluio Qnlntlluui ohamctoilses him _ r . - r „ . . , 

as ‘ intorpres opeiiB alicui.’ His Avgonautica^ a tlBBISliuiff# See Vkda. '' 

free adaptation of Apolloniua Hliodiiis, dolightod VtlSBul* Soo Feudalism. 


j.nm wont w wru>rao. on uiu wuuio, 

in a simple and honeRt stylo ; at tiinoa it is oven 
marked by a noble oloquenco, The criticism is 
often admirable; and in spite of frequent inaccur¬ 
acies in the early biographies, it remains a model 
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means of enttings, layers, division, or budding 
and grafting. In rare Instances some tendency is 
shown in variegated plants to toy art to tlio normal 
state j this is especially so in tliose that are grafted 
or biulded, and is supposed to be tlue to the action 
of the stock upon the anion, inversely also the 
scion is found to exert a similar influence upon the 
stock occasionally, as in tins caao of Home Abutilons, 
causing a perfectly distinct and permanent variega¬ 
tion to appear 111 the branches which spring from 
it. Reversion to the original state is usually pre¬ 
vented by pruning away the first indications of it, 
always removing the lnul wIiciiqc the green part 
shoots. In herbs which aro propagated by divi¬ 
sion annual division is in many oases necessary in 
order to proservo the variegation. 

VttvllMls (liuruftflii), a town of Venezuela, on 
tho San Domingo, 100 miles BE. of Lake Mara- 
caylio. Once famous for its tobacco, it has sunk 
under insurgent wars to 7000 inhabitants. 

YiuToIu, Boa Smallpox. 

Ynriin, A seaport of Bulgaria, on tho northern 
Bide of a semicircular lrfiy, an inlet of tho Black 
Sen, llfi miles SE. of Husteliuk by rail. Varna 
yielded to tho Russians in 1828. The allied French 
and British troop* were hove encamped for some 
time in 1854, and occupied the town. Though the 
liarbonr is cxiKMod, a cnnsiderahla trade is carried on, 
the value of the year's imports averaging £600,000, 
and of the exports (mainly grain) £350,000. Tho 

a " resn of Berlin in 1878 decided that the strong 
cations by which bho port was formerly de¬ 
fended should he destroyed, and the Bulgarians 
resolved to supply the loss by earthworks. The 
town is the scat of Groek anil Bulgarian metro¬ 
politans, and of a dozen consuls. Pop. (1388) 
25,256, of whom 6000 lire Greeks, 0000 Turks, 

Vaviilingeu von Eiihc, Karl Auausr, 
German biographer, was bom at DlUsoldorf, 21st 
February 1786. Ho studied, flrat medicine, tlion 
philosophy, at Berlin and Ilallo, aided Chamisso 
in JiiB Mumudmanaeh, joined the Austrian army 
and waB severely wounded at Wagram, served as 
Adjutant to Prince Bontlieim, and in 1813 onterod 
tho Russian son Lac, and became adjutant to 
Totten born, accompanying him to Paris. Here 
ho woe called to tho Prussian diplomatic service, 
and accompanied Harden berg to the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) and to Parte, becoming next 
resident minister at Cavlsrnhe. Recalled hence 
in 1010, he lived chiefly at Berlin thereafter, till 
his death, 10th October 1868, Ho had married 
in 1814 the charming .Jewess, ltaliel (q.v.). His 
chief works are critical biographies, written iu 
graceful and polished stylo. 

Of his many books may be named Qoclhe in den Zcuy* 
niaseti tier Afitlebcnden (1823); Zlvympkiache Donkmdltr 
(C vals. 1824-30); Denkiuih'diyl'eilcn und vermisehte 
Schriften (7 vola 1849-46 \ vola. 8 and 0 cd. by Iub niece, 
Ludmilla AB&ing* 1060). HU Ta\)Mditr fill U voK 

i i80L-70); an mutton of hhAusyeatthlta Schriftcn alone, 
Ovals, (1871-77). His carrospondonoo also lias boon 
published, with A. and AV. von Humboldt, Ac. 

Varnish* Tho greater number of varnishes 
consist of some rewinnm material (boo Lau, and 
Remns) dissolved in linsced-nil, alcohol, or some 
liquid hydrocarbon such ns turpontiuo and benzole. 
Those made by dissolving a rosin in n non-volatilo 
drying oil, like that from linseed, aro called oil- 
vaniiBncBi nml those prepared by using volatile 
solvonls (alcohol, benzole, &c.) for tlio rosins aro 
called spirit varnishes. In the enso of the latter 
the solvent becomes dissipated os the varnish dries, 
sc that when any surface is coated with a varnish 
of this kind only a film or coating of resin remains, 
which is apb to crack mul peel ofT; but moans are 
taken either in the preparation of tho varnish or in 


tho laying of It on to counteract this tendency, 
With an oil-yarniah, on the contrary, the oil remains 
m part of the coating, giving ife tongtnitfw, while 
the rosin gives it haul ness. 

For Bholl-lac varnish, tho spirit-varnish most 
largely mode, hoc Fhisnch PoLiauiwt; ami for 
the varnish called Lacquer, used for cautiug brass, 
soo that betuk ltoakmmleiu usjo a N]firitA v amieh, 
composed of oloini, linutio, and aaudarao resins, 
together 14 parts, Vonico turpentine 3 parts, and 
alcohol 30 parts. They also uso among othor 
lacquers one consisting of shcll-lao 10, turpontiuo 
1 , aiul alcohol 30 ports. A good spirit-varnish for 
woodwork is aaudarao roslu 40, Venice turpen¬ 
tine 4, ami alcohol (methylated spirit) 120 parte. 

The boHb oil or fat varnishes aro prepared from 
haul resins, along with I in seed-oil and turpontinc. 
Copal and amber, tlio two hardest rosins, require a 
preliminary heating or fusing before mixing them 
with tho solvents. The proportions givou for a 
good copal varnish aro 30 parts of molted copal 
resin, 100 parts of linseod-oil, and 70 parts of oil of 
turpentine, part of tho oil in a hot state being first 
mixed with the melted rusiti. Three parte of 
litharge, or l of a part of Ixirnto of manganese is 
added to act ns a 4 {fryer.* Throughout bho process 
of pve|Mirin<; the varnish a carefully regulated heat 
is lined, and the touiporaturo of the mixture is 
allowed to fall to HO F. before tho turpentine 
is added, A copal varnish In also mado on a more 
limited scale by a newer proccHH, which consists in 
Hirst treating tho rosin with a powerful solvunfe 
(afterwards drown oil 1 by distillation), such as 
acetone or other, ami afterwards adding 4 man¬ 
ganese* oil (llimood-oil and borate of uiaiigaucso) 
and turpentine. There are sovoral kinds or copal 
resins lsee Copal): but tho best kind \h obtained 
from Zauzlluii 1 , ami is now known to bo produced 
by Tntrhylobimn verrucas inn. Inferior 'copal 1 
varniBhcH are made from kauri ami othor cheap 
re«ins. The use of oil-vamtehcfl which aro «>ld at 
a low price (some of thorn at onodmlt that of 
good copal) should ho avoided, ns many of theso 
novor dry properly. An olastio vamihli, UNoful for 
rendering textile fabrics waterproof, can bo made 
with tho aid of heat, by mixing together common 
rosin 2 lb., caoutchouc lflj- oz., linn coil-oil 2 lb* It 
may be stated hero that, from the Inllamniahle 
nature of the materials used, tho making of most 
varnishes is attended with much risk of lire. 

OiUvamteli is extensively used for coating tho 
internal woodwork of houses, oillior after it lms 
boon previously painted, or simply to cover the 
bare wood without hiding ite grain* Good copal 
varniah is the best kind Llmt can be used for Liiis 
purpose. If properly put on it fumiw a Hue glossy, 
onaniol-liko simoco, which is very dumhlo, and 
stands washing with soap and water repeatedly 
without injury. To produce such a surface rib 
least iivo coats of tlio varniah are required, ami each 
in turn is robbed smooth with pnnrico except tho 
last. It is only in tlio best class of work* how* 
evur, that more than two nr throe (mate aro given, 
A coating of varnish does not innrciiHo tlio durability 
of oil<paint on external woodwork. 

A pnro transparent ninsbin varnish in used for oil- 
picturos, but. oh it 1ms tlm dofeeb common te spirit* 
varnislioB of being easily abraded, copal oil-varnish 
1 b often preferred for this purpose. A less puro 
mastic varnish is used for inai>s. As spirit-varnishes 
dry vory quickly, It js often convenient to use suit¬ 
able kinds of them for coating motel, wood, &e.. hi 
cases where it is inconvenient to givo proper time 
for oil-paint or oil-varnish to dry. Japan varnish 
Is noticed under Japannino. 

Bee Bmimb’s tranalatlcm of Andros oil Volatile and 
Fat Varnishes (1882), and Ohuroh’s ChmUlrn of Faint* 
and Vain tiny (1800). 
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vtliwllisc, a department in the S15. of France, 
bounded on llio west "by the lihono, and on the 


gouth separated Jby the Durance from^Bouclies^u 

I 


lihono. Area, 1370 sq. n) 4 ; pop, (1872) 203,451 
(1891) 235,411. Tho eaet is lutorseoted hv spin's 


of tho Alps \ In tho west are plains. Agriculture 
is tho chief occupation; of lato oaks have beon 
largely planted for tho culturo of ti uillos; and Micro 
are manufactures of silk, 'wool, potter} 1 -, chomi- 
wod or tho comity of 
f Orange, and part of 

. . -divided Into the four 

departments of Apt. Avignon, Carpontras, ami 

Omngo, Avignon being Lho capital_Tho village 

of Vauchise ( Valli's damn) stands in a romnntio 
ravine 19 miloH IS. of Avignon, and is noted as 
having been for sixteon years the resUlouoo of 
Petrarch, ami for its famous fountain, Here. too, 
livud John Stuart Mill, 


VltlUl (Gor. Waudl ), a canton which forms the 
wcHtoru comer of Switzerland, between the Jura 
ami tho llerncso Alps. Area, 1244 sq. ni,; pop. 

(188B) 2-47,555, It fe a comparatively level district, 
Invvenuul, luiwaver, by au elevated troAt kuuwu a& 
Mount Jurat, from which plains slope on eithor 
sldo to tho Lake of Guuova on the south and the 
Lake of Noufohdtel qn the north, On both sides, 
near tho mountains, thoro am extensive pasture- 
lauds, but tho greater part of the country is highly 
cultivated. The vineyards yield white wines of 
excellent quality. Vaud forms part of French 
Switzerland; tho religion is Protestant, After tho 
fall of the Homan empire it belonged to the 
Burgundian kingdom, but In tho 13th can tiny it 
became a dopoiuloncy of Savoy, and in 1530 the 
Buniuso took possession of it. Tlio French Invasion 
put an end to the rule of Born, and Vaiul became 
a separate canton, Tho existing democratic*repre¬ 
sentative constitution dates from 1846 (see Switzer- 
land). I/uowmno iB the capital See WAiArtSNaua, 

Vaudeville, originally a popular Bong with 
words relating io somo story of the day; whence 
it has come to signify a play in which dialogue 
is interspersed with dances and songs of this 
description, incidentally Introduced, but Tunning an 
important part of tho drama. It is usually comic. 
Tho namo VarulovStto 4s a corruption of Ya\ do 1 
Vfro, the name of a pfetnresqne valley in the 
Bocago of Normandy. Ono 0 livior Bassolln, a fuller 
in Vivo, oomposed about tho middle of the 15th 
century a number of humorous and moro or less 
sfttlrlcftl drinking-songs, whioh wore very popular, 
anil spread over Franco, bearing the namo of their 
native place (Vanx do Vtre), 

YuudolSt See Waldenses. 

Vniuloirt* Boo Negroes. 

Vangliaiii Charles John, was born at St 
Martinis vicarage, Leicester, in 1810, and hod his 
education under Arnold at Rugby, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduating Bnnior classic 
(bracketed with Lord Lyttelton) and chancellor's 
medallist in 1888. Fleeted next year to a follow- 
ship in his oollogo, ho was successively view of 
Hfc Martin's, Leicester (1841-44), head-master of 
Harrow (1844-59), and vicar of Doncaster (1850- 
00), when he was appointed Master of the 
Temple, Os well as Dean of Llamlaflf in 1879. 
Already in 1850 ho had declined tho bishopric of 
Booh enter: \w 1882 ho waft named one of tho 
Deputy Clerks of tho Closet in Ordinary to the 
Qtiuou. An oloquonfc preacher of tho liberal 
evangelical sohool, lie has published Harrow f 
Temple, tuul University Sermons; Lootures on 
Acts, It ovulation, Phlllpntaus ; ctlitlons of Homans, 
l’hillpplnns, Hebrews j Family Prayers, Discourses 
on Liturgy and Worship, &c. 
uan 


# VaiiKliftii, Henry, poet, styled 'the Blluvlat' 
from his having been horn among the Bllures of 
South Wales, was descended from an ancient 
family, and was born in 1021 at Newton, near 
Sleet blog, in tho parish of Llansnintfraed, Break- 
nockshire, twin-brother oi the alchomfet Thomns 
Vaughan (1021-65). Ho entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1038, and shared tho loyalfcy of life 
family, although apparently he did not actually 
bear arms in the oauso. Early a devoted admirer 
of Bon Jonson. Randolph, ana other poets of the 
day, in 1540 lie published at London his first 
Poems, with the tenth Satyi-e of Juvenal Englished. 
lie now studied medicine, became M.D., and re- 
tired to pmabieo iirafc ad, and then near, Brecon. 
The collection of poems entitled Olor Tseanus 
(* Swan of the Usk') was sent to his brother 
at Oxford, and was published by him without 
authority In 1551, About this time a long and 
dangerous illness deepened his religious convic¬ 
tions, and henceforward the themes nf all vertio 
lire tho littleness of time and tho greatness of 
eternity, the slufuliiuss of sin, the death and 
saving grace of CluiBt, In 1650 lie printed at 
LondonTife Stlex Sciniillana ( 1 Sparks from tho Flint- 
stono'), a collection of pious meditations after the 
model of Herbert (second part printed with It in 
1655), anil followed it up in 1052 with The Mount 
of Olivos, a little bonk of devotions in prose, and 
the Flores Solitudinis, also in prase. Not till the 
y ear 1G7H was another collection of his verses pub¬ 
lished, and this time again by a zealous Oxford 
friond ( 1 J. W.') without his coiicnrronce. Tills was 
tho Thalia Redivlva; the pastimes and diversions 
of a Country Muse, a collcotlon of olcgies, trans¬ 
lations, &o. of all periods of Ills Ufa, closing with 
a few religious pieces [Pious Thoughts and Ejacu¬ 
lations), and a pastoral olegy on tho death of fils 
brother Thomas. Of the rest of his life we know 
nothing save that it wore Itself away in tho labour 
of his profession and in a quiet walk with God in 
his beloved vale of Usk, He died April 23, 1005. 
Vaughan's poetry is voiy unequal—his vein seems 
to have booh a flinty soil, from which; tiie right 
Fromothoau dire could bo struck but now and then. r 
At life best he reaches an oxquisiteuess of phantasy 
and of expression beyond the reach of Herbert, .. 
but by far tlio larger pari ol life poetry, and 
indeed of almost every poem, sinks below that 
more popular poet's usual level 1 The Retreat/ 
'Childhood/ and especially 'Deported Friends 1 
are somo of tho rarest flowers in the whole 
garden of our snored verse, anil atone for much 
imcouthncss, obscurity, and prose. Tho ilmt of 
these bos been claimed as tho prototype of Words- 
worth's greater Otle, and lb certainly supplies a dim 
hint of its fundamental thought. 

1 Thore la b complete edition by Dr A, B. Gresort (pri¬ 
vately printed, 4 yoLk 1808-71 )• Tlio Stlex Soiniillans 
and other sacred pooms vote published, with a znomoir, , 
by the Rov, H. r. Lyto in 1847 (ropr. 1858). Spo Dr 
Jolm Brown's floras Subseeivm (serioa 1). and Prof, V, T. 
Falgrave’s paporlu Cymmrodorwn (180l). 

Ynuglimii llERRmiT, Roman Catholic arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, w/ib bom at Gloucester on 
15th April 1832, the oldest son of Lieut,-colon0l 
Vaughan, of Courtllold, near lloss. Educated at 
Stonyhurat and on the Continent, he entered the 

S riosthoodi and in 1872 Was consecrated Bishop of 
alford, In 1802 succeeded Cardinal Manning as 
ArebbteViop td WteUttYBBtor, alv&vUy vStet 

being raised to tlio cardinalato. He is an eloquent 
preacher, the founder of St Joseph's Collage for 
foreign missions at M1U Hill Hendon, ami pro¬ 
prietor of tho Tablet and the DuUiii Review. 

YnugllOilt Rodeht, was born in 1795, in 1810 
on to red tho ministry, and was in turn Independent 
minister at Worcester, Kensington, professor of. 
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Viissar Collcffc* opened in 1506 for the higher 
edooatiun of women. Jlca to tho east of Puiigh- 
Icooiwio, Now York, in grounds oxtoiuling to 210 
acres—the gift, along wfbli 8vS0O,O0O, of tho founder. 
Matthew vnanar (1702-1808), who caiuo a child 
from Norfolk, and died a wealthy brewer at 
Poughkeepsie, The main building provides 
accommodation for 800 students, and there are 
also a muaouiu, an observatory, a laboratory, and 
a library of 10,000 volumes. Schools of painting 
and music worn established In 1878. In tho 
regular studies for tho degree of A.B, elective 
courses are followed in the third and fourth yearn; 
and the degree of A.M. or PlnD. is given for post¬ 
graduate work. In 1887 tlio first honorary degree, 
LL.I) M wan granted. Sec works by Losing (1807) 
anil liny mond (1878). 

Ynssllkov. n town of Little Husain, 18 niiloB 
S\V. of lCioft'. Pop. 18,000. 

Van to, a town of Southern Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 70 inilca NW. of hoggin, with a small 
harbour, fisheries, olWo-garduns, Arc. Pop. 0701* 
YjltlCJM# soo ItoMti, Vol, VIII. p. 785, The 
Vatican Council, which proclaimed tho lufallihility 
(q.v.) of tho Pone, mot under tho auspice* of Pius 
IX. (q.v.) on the 8th Dcocinbev 1800, am] was 
adjourned (hub not dissolved, so that It might 
ftfci'll reassemble) L8tU July 1870. It ifc variously 
reckoned the 10th, 20th, or Slab of tho (Ecumenical 
Council* (sco Council), ami was attended by tho 
largest number of ecclwiastiw ever assembled at 
a council—by 704 out of 1087 entitled to attend. 
Of those present 270 were Italians, After tho out¬ 
break o! the Fiance-German wav the attendance 
bunk to about 200. In tho end Ultmmon tail ism 
triumphed ovor the opposition of liberal bishops like 
Hof ole ami Btiossmayor, The (ecumenicity of tho 
Council was den lad by tho Old Catholics (q.v.). 

8au tlio hiBtory by Cooooni (1873); Gladstone’s Vatican 
Decree* (IOTA) am Vulieetnim (1875), Mniminy’a 2'fne 


rnodoTloh «nu Janus 1 \uw Uatnolto), aim Frlwllwra 
(Protestant); and tho Acta el Vcoreta (now od. 1803). 
For tlio Vatican AI8. of tho Now Tor tarn out, boo UopkX. 

Yntlic. WlUlELM, theologian, born at Behn- 
dorf near Alagdobnm, 14th March 1800, habilitated 
at Dcrlin us primt-docent in theology in 1830, was 
appointed professor extra-ordinary in 1837, anil 
died 18th April 1882. His works wore Die Religion 
dcs Alton Testaments (1885), Die mensehfiche 
Freiheit (1841), IIistoi'inchkritische J Eiuldtanff in 
das Alla Testament (1880) and llcligionsphilosophic 
(1888). He grasped the idoa of tho pnst-Exilio 
origin of the Priestly Code in tlio Pentateuoh (q.v.) 
as early ns Graf, but bite names of both have paled 
bofore those of Kuuuon ami Wellhauflon. 

VntiinJokltlL Sou Iceland. 

Yiittcl, EMiuio Di5, writer on the law of 
nations, vrau ham at Courob, in Neufch&bcl (thou 
Prussian}, 25th August 1714. Trained for tlio 
elm roll, he entered the diplomatic service of Saxony, 
and from 1740 till 1704 was Saxon rapniftautativo 
at Hern. Hero ho published several works, but 
became known for hi* Droit dcs Gens ( 1768), which 
contained little that wn» now, but abridged ami 
systematised the doctrines of Cretins, PuRun do if, 
end AVnlf. Jt was often edited and translated, ami 
bad a greater vogno than it deserved. Vattel 
died 28tn Dccuiubor1707. 

Yaubnn* SibiABTiBN lk Pjt krtuk dr, military 
engineer and nmvshnl of France, was born at Saint 
L6gOrdit Fougoret, nearAvalloiiin Burgnndy, ICtli 
May 1033, Left a destitute oiplmn at ton, lie was 
brought up by the village ourf, and at seventeen 
onlisted in the regiment of Cond6, then in loaguo 
wltli Spain against the king, Taken prisoner in 


1058, ho was poratmdod by Ma/arin to take seivieo 
under the king, and in 1055 lie received hie com* 
mission as one of tlic royal eugiuoorR Already 
in 1008 lie had the chief direction of the attacks 
in ado bv Turcuuo’* army, and tlio eight years of 
peace tliat followed this campaign lie dovolcd to 
work*) at Dunkirk and elsewhere. In 1007 im helped 
to reduce Lillu, and next was appointed governor of 
its new citadel. During the canqialgne in Holland 
(1072-78) ho took part hi seventeen stages and ono 
dofonao, rising to be brigadier and major-general, 

I and at the close coimulssnry-gcnoral of forlilica- 
| Mona. He lirftt introduced tho method of ajmroach 
by parallels at the siege of Maestrieht (1073 h and 
with such ollcct that that strong fortress capitulated 
in thirteen days. Tho rest of Ida more famous 
exploits in fcheao campaigns wore thn triumphant 
do Fence of Ondonardo and tho Biogos of Valenciennes 
ami Canihrai. During tho ten yearn of peace which 
i followed 1078 VauUo.ii reiulovud to Fiance uurluum 
tlio greatest of Ids services, in surrounding the 
! kingdom with a complete cordon of fortresses (for 
I bis system, sue Fortification) j and ho planned 
1 and partly executed tlio magnificent aqueduct of 
Main tenon, by which tho waters of tlio Euro are 
conveyeil to Versailles. In 1703 bo rose to bo 
marshal of France. 

AVar breaking out again in 1088, Ynuhan con¬ 
ducted with his usual success tho sieges of Philips- 
burg—introducing hero liis invention of rioneliot* 
baUarioH—Mamihotm, Mona (1001), aud Namur 
(1002). Tho sieges of Charleroi (1003), A 111 (1007), 
llreisach (1704), and tho construe lion of tho 
on trenched ininp near Dunkirk (1700) aro the 
I only professional works of Importance during the 
I last fourteen years of his life. After tho pcaco of 
11}wick in 1007 he IieuI applied his active mind to 
tho consideration of various faults in the internal 
government of Franco, and ho had observed tho 
fatal consequences of tlio Itovocation of 1085. Ills 
ideas ho submitted In a moiiioir to LoiiviiJh ami 
Madame do Mainlonou In 1080. Du L auobhor work, 
tho Dime Jlomlo (1707), in which ho dfcciiNriod tho 
question of taxation, aud anticipated in the most 
striking manner the doctrines which eighty years 
lafcur overthrow tlio French monarchy, uruuulib 
down a heavier storm upon his bead. Saint- 
Million tolls us tlio book was clear, slmjiie, and 
i exact, hut the truths it Udd were uuiudatahly 
plain. In 1000 and again in 1704 iio Jiad sent 
I it to the king, but no notice was taken till in 1700 
he Ijcgan privately to print 300 copies, wlicmtpun 
tho hook was ut once comloinnod. Viutbnii did not 
long survlvo bis disgincu, dying nl Paris, Muroh 
30, 1707- 1 1 have lost a mtut very devoted to my 
person and to tho slate, 1 said his Bulf-coniplacent 
master. His Iwidy wiih buried at Jtoelms i iu 1800 
I Napoleon deposited his heart in tho InvnHdcn. 

Saint-Simon dcscrilicn Vnubau an 'porhaps the 
most honest aud nioBt virtuous man of Iris age . . . 

| never was man mom gcntlo. more kindly, or movo 
, obliging. 1 Of middlo lioiglit, hmdy fiamo, blunt 
imui tiers, sound judgment, ami itultunilal do courage, 
ho never oxjicrioneed nrovomu, yet all bin siicccbs 
never turned his bead nor hn]iaite(l bin modesty. 
IIo condnctwl fifty Buccossful slogus, ami deHtgnod 
or improved the works of moro than 100 fortrusnon, 
among them Dunkirk, Landau, LlUo, and Htrus* 
bmg. Ho it was, and not Mackay, who in 1087 
invented Clio socket instead of tlio plug bayonet. 

In 1000 lie wrote In six wcoks for Louvols his AH moire 
jK)«v Bertifr {VInUvwtiou da.ni fa Conduit* da tW{ic9 % 

piihllBliod at Loydon iu 1740, A aoluotion of ids ALH8, 
formod tlio Oiuivctts dc M. de Vuubaii (4 vola 1843-40). 
Sea Clianibray, Notice historique sur Vaubun (1840); 
Miohcl, Histoivc tie Fnt<6a« (1870); Ambort, Do 
Mai'tichat tic Vanlan (1882); aIdo Major K M. I.lnyd f H 
Vaubun,AIontalMhcrti Carnot: tiny in ecr Studies (1887). 
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though likewise! assigned to ci special class of 
priosto^vta. tlio invokes (or sacriilcors, Hotar), i» 
not a auariJiclol text-book in the «nme narrow sense 
of the word; but it bus rather to be looked upon 
as a collection of nil tlio sacred poetry which was 
within reach of the collectors, auu seemed to them 
worthy of being preserved for devotional purposes, 
Tlia liyiuun miitad by the Hotar at tlm sacrifices 
were, liowovor, drawn almost exclusively from this 
collection, the Bfcndy of which was therefore especi¬ 
ally incumbent on him. The fourth class of priests, 
the Brahmans, whoso function it was to superintend 
the entire sacrificial performance, had not, and 
could not front the very nature of their olllco have, 
any Hpcolnl text-book assigned to thorn; niul it was 
doubt lass from mom theoretic considerations that 
fcho Atharvavoda came ultimately to bo regarded 
as specially connected with the Uraliman priest. 


More or loss closely connected with tlio Ur All- 
manas arc two classes of works—viz, the Anty- 
ifitfitw, or forest treatises, so called from the re¬ 
condite nature of their subjects, which it required 
An anchorite's Booliision to study adequately j and 
tho IJpanis/ictdai or hoc rot doctrine, treating of tlio 
nature of tho Brahman, or supreme spirit. Tho 
gradual elaboration of the sacrillolal systom also at 
Jong th gave rise to ceremoniiil manuals, cum nosed 
in tlio rorm of strings of con also rules (eutra). 
Thoso KalpaaiUraa usually consist of two parts— 
viz. tfruntasCitnu and OfthnasAlrnfa dealing with 
tlio groat Vcdlo sacrifices amt the ordinary domestic 
oJlbriiim* and ceremonies respectively. In course of 
time the oral traiisnilBsion of tho canonical scrip¬ 
tures lod to more or less serious discrepancies, as 
regards both tho oilier of arrangement ami textual 
vowUnga, which gave vise to dUmoniMliooln recog¬ 
nising different recensions (tfVfMrt, lit. 'branch ) 
of tho sacred texts. The 1111 in bar of such cUlferenb 
versions was at one time very considerable, especi¬ 
ally in tho SAniftveda and Yajurveda; but only a 
Jfow of them have boon preserved. 

The #iffvedii-B{imhitA lm» come down to ue m a 
single recension, ■ that of fcho S'Akala' school. It 
consists of 1028 liymus, composed in various 
metros, and arranged in ten books, or inniulalns. 
Book i. is mainly inodo up of sixteen collections of 
hymns ascribed to ns many poets belonging to 
different families. Books li.-vii;, on tlio other 
hand, are attributed oacli to n Miociul family of 
Klslifa or seers—viz. the llfitsaimidas, Kus'ikasfor 
Vto'vAmituw), Vdinoilevyas* Afcris, BharadvAjiw, 
and VAHiHlitlias respectively—whence they are 
usually colled ttua. family books, Iu the several 
col loo turns of these Beven books the hymns are 
arranged according to the deities to whom they are 
addressed—via, Agni (god of lire), Indra (god of 
the sky), followed by minor deities. Book yiii- 
coiiHiHtB mainly of hymns adapted for; chanting, 
and for the most \iovt belonging to the Ittajva 
family of score, Book i.v. is made up exclusively 
of hymns addressed to Soma, the dedled power of 
tho intoxicating joico of tho sonm-pJaut, and used 
for recitation at tho Boma-snailllce (seo Soma). 
Book x„ consisting like tlm flmfc of 101 hymns, has 
tho appearance of an append ago, eon tainlng for 
the moat part hymns of later origin, thmurli also 
doubtless including nob a few genuine old hymns 
which bad probably escaped tho attention or tlio 
original collectors. The date at whioh tlio hymns 
wore collected may ho approximately lixed at 1000 
P.C., while tho composition of tho earlier hymns 
would probably go back sovoral centurlcB before 
that period. Tho Vodic Aryans, as Pictured in tho 
hymns of the Itik, were scattered m numerous 
claim ovor tho Punjab and adjoining districts west 
of fcho Indus. Their religion ayos mainly a Avor- 
H hlp of fcho poworsnml phenomena or nature; the 
favourite deities being Indra, for ever battling 


Avitli the domons of darkness mid drought | Agni 
(ignis), tho genial inmate of the human dwelling In 
the shape of the household Jiroj Delias (aurora), 
the fair aAvakeuor of the daily life; Soma; and 
Vanina (ofyavop), tlvc stein anil evev-wakefnl guar¬ 
dian of the sacred ortliuauces. 

Tliero in rm English translation of tho RikimmUita, 
hated on the native traditional interpretation, by H, H, 
Wilson, oomploted bv E. 13. Cowell; another, in motre, 
by ltalpli Griffith; tho hymns to tho Maruta, or atom- 
gods, by P. Mo*-Al filler. 

Tlio Jh'tihnunut of this Veda has lwon handed 
down in two dtatiuot Yorriorot (Uttering consider¬ 
ably, especially in thoir arraugomont of tlio common 
matter—viz. the Aitareya>brdhm(iria (trams. by 
M. Hang) of the school of tlio Altareyins; ana 
the KuushiUiki (or &&nkh(iytiHaYbrAhma\ia of the 
XaushttakiDs, The work deals exclusively Avitli 
tlio A T aiioua forma of Boma-Hacrifico, and the con¬ 
secration of tho king. Each of the tAVO schools bos 
aIho Its own Arapyako—the Aitarcydrayyaka and 
KaiMhitaki-fa'a\iml;u --certain portions of which 
are styled Upanwlmds. Similarly there are two 
complete sets of ceremonial rules, or Kaljurefttros, 
obcvuukI to As'valftyaua 4th or 0th century B.C.) 
and S'AnkhAyana respcclivoly. 

Tho Sdmaveda-wijihittl consists of two ports (or 
Arohika), tho first of which contains the (586) 
verses to which the several adman-tunes are iwually 
sung, whilHfc tho second gives the text of tho made- 
up oltouts in fcho order fii which they are required 
in tlio sacrificial ritual. The tunes themselves, on 
the other hand, are given in four special time- 
books, called Odna, attached to the Saiphitfl. Tho 
latter, consisting as it does mahily of detfehed 
versus taken from tho \tUcsaiyhiUV, has only a 
technical interest. The mode of ohauting some¬ 
what resembled the Gregorian or Plain chant. 
Tlio Br&knutyus of tills Voda have a special oharno- 
tor of their own, inasmuch as they ate not dif¬ 
ferent versions, or editions, of the same traditional 
oxegefcio ami legendary matter, but altogether dis¬ 
tinct treatises, dealing chiefly with chants. Nine 
snob Avorlts are hitherto known, the mtteb important 
of AA'hiob are the T&ydycirh'Ahmaxiit, also called 
P(indiavimtfa t consisting as it does ' of twenty-Jive 
ohaptere;' the Sha$vh}\9'&to \, or' 1 twenty-sixth; 
tlio ChhAndogM-hr,, including the Clihftndogyo- 
paululmd (trans. litter, K, Mnx-MtlIloi > )j and the 
Jaiminiya* or Talavalllr(trfo\ t of which theinlore^t- 
iiigKonA-npaiiiehad (traus. Utter \ F. Max MtUler), 
on the nature df tho Brahman, forms part. Ihere 
are also several ceremonial Sttti-a-AvorKR connected 
Avitli this Voda, among which may be mentioned 
the ft'rautasfttra of Ufyftyai.ia and tbo Gfibya- 
sAtm of Gobhilo. , _ _ 

The Yajurvcda offere llie spectacle of a complete 
BoldfiDi, its teachers and folloAvers dividing thein- 
HQlvea into mi older wnd a youu«iv btexwAi, to tlw 
Blaok and the White Yajurveda, so called from 
the form in which their canonical Looks wove 
handed doAATi, For whilst tbo scriptures of the 
older branch prenented a somewhat confused appear¬ 
ance, caused by tho constant intermingling of. the 
sacrificial formuloB (yajua) and the oxegetio portions 
(bvahmoia), the younger school adopted tlio prac¬ 
tice of tbo followers of tho Tj \k by divldwg their 
scriptures into a regular guiphitft, or collcclaoii of 
sacrificial foramlas, and a BrAhiiiapa. The olilev 
branch became again split, up into numerous 
schools i four diftorent recousions of tlidr texts 
lioing so far known to us, the most impfirtent of 
whidi is tlio TaiitiHya aaiixhM, witli an appendix 
called Taittirtyor l»4hna\ia % thongli chaiuctorised 
by the same motley, intermixture of tactual and 
ex ego tic matter. TMiere fa further a Taifftrfwdi'ttv- 
tiuJuu part of Avhteh constlfcntdfl the HatlMyp- 
SiA hd (traus. EHori F. Uax-MttlUr). Of Ui6 
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History in the university of London, and president 
of the Lancashire Independent College, Manchester 
(1843-57). After his re them cut lie preuched at 
Uxbridge, Bt John's Wood, and Torquay, where 
he dieii, June 15, 1808. Ho founded the British 
Quarterly Review in 1845, and edited it for twenty 
yea is, and was chairman of the Congregational 
Union In 1840. 

Among hh many books may hero bo named Life of 
WtfdiJTe 11828), oftht (Jorr\ijA,ionof Ckrialfcmitpr 

Ifwtovg of Enyknd under the ffouta of Stuart {1840), 
and Aciwfiitfoita in JIUtory (3 vola XB5D-03). 

Vault, an nTched roof, usually constructed 
of stone or brickwork, See OJoTHIU AltOin- 
T1SOTORK, Vol. V. p. SIC. 

VdiiTcimrgucfii Luo de Clafibus, Mau- 
QUiS dk, a French writer of Fcmies, hum at A lx, 
near Marseilles, 0th August 1715, of ancient hub iin- 
iioveiislied provincial nobility, entered the nnny as 
lieu tenant m tlio Regiment du Roi, 1733, and be¬ 
came known for Ills simple lifu and at odious habits. 
In 1737 be wrote «i truatlao on Free-will, and begun 
a correspondence with hi* cousin, the Mmrimis do 
Jfirabetiu—otherwise known oh f the Friend of 
Man. 1 Vauvcn argues’ health mi fibred from the 
hardships of campaigning, ami in 1743 he left the 
service after Waving part in the defeat of Dofclin- 

f ron. With health and means hopelessly impaired, 
io retired to Ills native placo, having vainly sought 
for diplomatic employment. In 1744 his health was 
further shaken by an attack of smallpox; on re¬ 
covering lie resolved to settle in Paris, where he 
became intimate with Marinontol ami his set. Tho 
conditions of such a life, always eiiiWraBscd by 
bad health, did not allow of a high level of literary 
attainment. Ifo obtained, however, the good 
opinion of still more Important literaiy men, 
especially by a comparison between Corneille 
and Hacino whiah lio sent to Voltaim, In 1740 ho 
published his Introduction <\ la Connaissance de 
VFkprit Hu main, with Reflexions ct Maximes 
appended. Tlio work was anonymous, but obtained 
commendation from Voltaire, who said that ‘he 
knew of no book tetter united to form a well-born, 
well-trained spirit.' Next year the author died. 
Yauvenargues never mastered the languages of 
Greece and Romoj never oven formed a matnro 
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Man * which closes the j Reflexions is a fine piece, 
full of noblo character and subtle thought. 
Yauvonargucs was pious, though liberal; and 
Voltaire continued to praise him after death had 
lironiaturoly arrested lift career. Less pun gen b thau 
Jns prototype La llocliefoncauld, Vauvenargnos 
seems to have gntuud upon him in the favour 
or posterity: ho is an instance of the power 
or sympathy j and his goodness ft a sourco of 
b trengt?i ana even of a certain sort of greatness, 
Often trivial and bald, some times recoiling only ft 
trniain or a shallow paradox, he yet arrests the 
attention of his reader, and endears himself to his 
iioorb. Close observation, suggestlvo, if hardly 
profound thought, insight itito the fu ml anion till 
conditions of morality have proved less elfecbnal to 
tins end tlmn hia inherent goodness of heart. His 
literary fortune is illustinted by his own saying t 
‘Los in ax linen dos bowmen ddcolont lours cieurs, 

°diWoii8 aro by Gllbort (2 vola 1857) and 
Tloa j3 vola 1874). See Salnto-Bouvo, Cauteries du 
£l™}« -X 0 ?* * JJ®4 x j v *i aho the monograph in 1 Ldb 

Grands Eorivapis Fni»m by Maurice I'nlfologuof 1800). 

. VnilXliilU, a public gardon in London, opened 
immediately after tho Restoration (May 1000). and 
dDBed on 2Btn July 1850, the site being sold for 
eW It 'J' as situateil in Xamljotli, 
opposite Millbaulcj and near tho manor called 


Pulko’s Hall (the residence of Falkes doBroautti, 
ft follower of King John), from which is derived its 
name. Popys, writing May 28, 1U07> dcsorlbos the 
garden and its entertainments as < mighty duverth¬ 
ing. * But tho eating, drinking, dancing, and 
flirtation that continually weut on there let! also 
to lunch quarrelling and dissipation. The loose 
character of the amusements it afforded in freely 
sketched hy the drainatiste ami novelists of the 
1 Bih century, and is again revived In ThackerayV 
Vanity Fair . In 1823 the total number of visitors 
was 133,270, and mi the one night of 2d August 
1833, 20,137 (both maximum figures). 

Vavasour, or Valvahsoii, a term of feudal 
times, more in use in the continent of Europe than 
in England, employed somewhat loosely, and 
defined by Gamdon os the mnlc next below n 
baron. Its usual meaning was ono who hold his 
hinds, not directly of the crown, but of one of the 
higher nobility. Bee Feudalism. 

Vccollio. Boo Titian. 

Vector, in Mathematics, Is any directed straight 
Hue of definite length. It ft conceived of most 
simply ns a carrying or transference or step from 
any chosen point to that other point lying in the 
proper direction and at the proper dfttauco. Take 
any throe points ABC. Then it is evident that Ihu 
operation of passing from A to C 1 b equivalent to 
the successive operations of passing from A to 1i, 
and then from If to IJ. In otlier words, the vector 
AC ft equal to tho sum of the vectors AB and BO. 
Of course if wo limit our con Kid oration Lo lengths 
only this theorem docs not hold. It is easy to moo 
that two vectors cannot be equal unless they have 
tlio same length and the same direction. The 
opposite hidcH of n parallelogram are equal veutors. 
On tho other hand, tlio radii of a unhero, although 
they are all of the same length, uvo dllleront vuetoro. 
The fundamental law of vector addition, which has 
been givou above, is illustrated by tho law of 
combination of a groat many important physical 
quantities, such as velocity, force, rotation, couple, 
and so on. Those can all bo roproHontod by directed 
straight lines, and mo called vector quantities («lm» 
Composition). Laws for the multiplication and 
division of vectors have been given liy Hamilton 
(see Quaternions) and partly by Grassiimnu. 

Fop a diflousuloncf the chief pioportlufi of vectors, soo 
Maxwell s Mailer and Motion, CUflunlft Kinematic, 
KoUaud and Tntt’s Quctlcrafrua. 

Veda—from vul, 1 to know, 1 hence 1 knowledge, 
(sacred) science 1 —is the name of u body uf religions 
writings which tho Hindus bolievo to bo divinely 
inspired. This body primarily consists of four 
collections {sanihiiil) of hymns, do inched verse*, 
ami Hiicnllciiil forme his—viz. the Riumlit, or Veda 
of praises or hymns; tho #S 'dm am fa, or Veda of 
chants or times; tho Yqjinucdtt, or Veda of prayeitt; 
and tlio AtharvavcdUf or Veda of Lhu A Hummus— 
to each of which are attached certain theological 
prose-works,called iivdhmuya y and iuteiuhsd chiefly 
to eLucidato tho meaning and application of the 
sacred texts, especially from a snciiJIoial point of 
view. Tho first three Vedas arc often roieriod to ' 
as tlio 1 tvayi yidyfi,* or threefold Rcsleiioo; anti they 
alone mustoriginally have formed tliUHacred canon, 
whilst the fourth Yuda, which ft Icrh areliaie in 
uuigiiago, was not recognised till a later period. 

1 ho baitilnt(Is of the Sfluiavcda and Yajurvoda nro 
of a purely sacrificial and professional diameter, 
ijoliig liitouded to sorvo as text-booliM for two or 
the four chief clftssos of priests—via, the ebantom 
(udgdtar) and the offering priests (Adhvaryu) 
respectively; anil the Voi-ses contained in them are 
to a large extent taken from the Ulksaiphltfi, 
though not unfi’cqiicnLly with considerable textual 
variations, The Riksaqihltft, on the other hand. 
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true In so far that ho drafted his lova-lottem. But 
tlioy are evidence of doplomble moral laxity, IIo 
was no hypocrite: ho hod a conscience, and It 
troubled him sorely i hut the opiates of tho oliuroh 
onablod him to lay it to sleep, and as soon as It wab 
silonfc ho fell to sinning again. Out of his own 
month ho 1 a proved to have been a miserably weak 
man with passions too strong for him. A daughter 
born to linii^ in 1017, to whom ho was tenderly 
attached, as indeed ho wo a to all his mined lmiGous 
offspring, deserted him, it seems, in his old ago. 
and his last years wore darkened by sorrow as well 
as rcinotm Ho took to practices of the severest 
asceticism, and, sinking at last into what Montal- 
ran describes as a 1 continued melancholy which of 
late has been called hypochondria, 1 lie died, Angnst 
27, 1035. Ills funeral was more like a prince’s 
than a poet's, and tho largest and most illustrious 
concourse ever scon in Madrid followed his remains 
along tho same street whore Cervantes bad boon 
carried to bin obscure grave on the shoulders of 
four friars | a contrast, yet not greater than tlmt 
between tho ehoerfnl serenity of the one deathbed 
ami the gloom that lay hoavy upon the othor. Ho 
died poor, lmt not because or his CoulLlian love of 

.: i it,...l ... m*... lj tt'.i_- 


pomp and display, as Hlsmonrtl 
income from ids dramas and ol 


assumes. Ilis largo 
other sources was all 


bub wholly dovotod to oharity and church purposed. 
Ills tastes, wants, and habits were of tho simplest; 
A llttlo flower-garden a few yards square was his 
ono luxury, aim a fow books ami pictures oil bis 
worldly goods. 

The inure list of Lope’s works presents a picture 
of nnparalloled mental aotlvity from boyhood to old 
age. Ho wrote plays, ho says, in his twol/th year, 
and certainly wrote some not nmcli later, hut his 
A rat work of any loiigth was a ohamotorlstlo 
attempt in twenty cantos to prove that his was tho 
miglior pietlro to which Ariosto loft tho completion 
of Angelica's story. It was written at sea In 1588, 
lmt not printed till 1002. The Ai'cudia was written, 
as book v. shows, boforo tho Duke of Alva’s 
marriage, July 1500, bub he, no doubt, was not 
cagor to &eo in print pra-miptlal vagaries, which 
had already, as Cabrera says, 4 made a noise,' mid 
it wab kopt hack till 1508. Tho Vragontca y a 
shout of exultation In ton cantos over tho death of 
tho Dragon, Drako, tho destroyer of punish naval 
supremacy, appeared at Valencia tliu same year, 
hut a fow months earlier, ami was Lope's first < 
publication with his name, lhit it was as a ballad* 
writer that ho first inode his mark. The r Flores 
do Romances/ the little 1 garlands 1 out of which 
the llomancero General was formed, luwl begun to 
come onb at Valencia whon ho was there in 1500-02. 
anil of< tho contributors of tho Moorish and pastoral 
ballads in voguo * Boltirdo 1 (his name in tho 
Arcadia) was, wo learn, tho most esteemed, Of 
his iniftcellanooHs works some, like those on Sb 
Isidro and his canonisation, and on tho marriage 
of Philip III., are inorcly occasional, and others 
owo their escape from utter oblivion solely to his 
name. The more notable are tho llimas (1002), 
comprising tho Angelica^ 200 Bonnets, and a reprint 
of the DntffQidm; tho Pcrcgrino ah an Patna 
(Seville, 1001), a romance on tho model of Theagcnes 
and Chariclea, with a profaoo giving his viows on 
tho drama, and a list of tho 210 plays ho had 
already produced; tho Jorum/en Conquhlada 
(1000). an epic in twenty books in competition 
with Tasso; tho Paatorc* do Men (1012), a reli¬ 
gious pnstoral t Filomcna and Oiire (1021-24), inla- 
col lames in whtoli ho triad to rival the Jfovclaa of 
Corvantcs; tho Corona Tragtca (1027), an epic 
with Mary Stuart for horoino; tho Laurel do Apolo 
(1030), a poem on tho pattern of Cervantes' rime 
del Parnmo; the Mhimx do Toma do Burjjuittos 
(1034), a collection of hi b lighter vorso, with the 


Gatomaqxtia, a mook-horoic. The most noteworthy 
of all 1 b the Doroica (1032), In form a prase drama, 
hut obviously the story of his own early love-adven¬ 
tures from 1583 up to a little before the sailing of 
the Armada, with a prediction from an astrologer 
of Ills marriage, imprisonment, and banishment. 

Originality, it will ho scon, was not Lope's forto. 
He was fonder of following in the walce of others 
than of striking out a line of his own. He wns 
always measuring himself against any one who 
hod achieved success, and always unsuccessfully. 
All these works show the hand, not of a great 
artist, but of a consummate artificer. The merits 
of Lope's verse are undeniable, He was a master 
of easy, ilowlng, musical, graceful verse; bub 
ho rarely passes tho frontier Hne between mere 
excel lent verso and poetry, and never tarries long 
wlum ho docs. Onco only lie uconis to wrlto from 
his heart and nob from Ida head, in the ballad on 
his first wife’s grave, visited on a bright spring 
day when tho trues were coming Into loaf, the birds 
flinging gaily, the lambs frisking round him, and all 
nature as usual unsympathetic with sorrow. These 
ohms audios —detached works—of Lope’s si lino in 
fact in tho reflected light of his dramatic renown. 
It is clear that though lie had writteu plays ho dill 
not become a writer for tho stage until after 1688. 
From his quarrel with a manager, it seems he had 
tried bis hand at Madrid; lint no doubt It was at 
Vnlonoia, whore it was more forward, that ho oerved 
Ills apprenticeship to tho drama. Hot the least 
of Iris many gifts was his intuitive perception of 
tho Spanish playgoer’s taster. Ho saw what his 
predecessors, Cuevn, Virnos, Argeimola, Cervantes, 
all failed to sco, that tho publlo did not care for 
tragic emotion or dovolopniout of character or 
passion ; that what it wanted was excitement pure 
And simple, and that a drama that ignored a crav¬ 
ing which hail boon utilised by tho Inquisition, 
boon tho mainstay of chivalry romance, and Iiail 
made fclio bull-fight a snored institution, could never 
become a popular national drama. In the Now Art 
Of Comedy-writing and in the P&'emino he.puts tho 
cone with a oaudout almost cynical It Is tree, lie 
says, that plays writ bob in defiance of the rules of 
arc are barbarous, but the public does not trouble 
itsolf about tho unities, or 'the twenty-four hours 
rule, or inconsistencies, or imp rah abilities, and lie 
who would be listened to must pat away all restric¬ 
tions that hamper him, and make it his business to 
give tho public wliat It asks for, oven if that bo 
nonsense i ho who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Tho great point was not to allow the excitement to 
Hag for an instant, and to drop no hint of how tlio 
play was going to end ; the enredo —nob 'plot* but 
1 entangleinont '—was all in nil. Lope’s qualifica¬ 
tions for this were extraordinary. His in volition 
was boundless. Ho could string striking situations 
and Ingenious complications one after another with¬ 
out Btop or stay, aud keen) tlio audience breathless, 
ami the stage In a bustle for throe long acts, all 
without a sign of effort. Not less astonishing Was 
his mostoiy of easy musical verse that charmed tho 
ear mid gave additional brilliancy to tlio dialogue. 
And then, long boforo ono play had ceased to excite 
ho was always rawly with another as good or bettor. 
It Is no wonder that Cervantes called him a prodigy 
of nature, or that lie was idolised by tho nation 
which for forty yearn he kept supplied with the 
stimulant it craved. Inrngin atfon or creative power 
need not he looked for In Loiio’s drama; they 
were not among his gifts, and would have been 
useless if tlioy had boon. His dramatis persome, 
for the most part, have no ihore individuality or „ 
character than a batch of puppets, Don Luis of 
one play ie only Don Lope of another in a different 
wig and doublet, declaiming rago, jealousy, or. 
despair with precisely the same unchanging wooden' 
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Bfttra-works of tho older schools several have caino 
down to us, at least in part, the ino»t complete 
being tho Ajxtstainbu-Kalyasfilm* 01 the toxin 
of the White Yagus—viz. tho V&ya&ancyi-sayih%ta t 
mui tlio S'ettaputka-brdhmn ji«, or BrAhmaiM of a 
hundred paths (hooks i.-vli. trails. by J. Eggeling), 
■which includes the lift had Ant\iyuktu tho rcoenaiona 
of two different schools are so far Known to ns— 
viz, the Mftilliyaiulinna and Kflnvas, Loth of which 
recognised a common set of ceremonial rules, tlio 
tfrantas A tra of Kdtydyana and tlio Kdtiya Gi'ihyu- 
sfltra of P&raskam. 

The Alharvawxki-sanikttA is a collection of 
hymns and spells which, in importance and in¬ 
terest, ranks next to tlio RiksamhitA Tlio two 
collections present two dill'crent aspects of tho 
l-oliglauB belief of tho ancient Hindus. Whilst 
tho Rik reiLcots a simple belief in divine powers 
who are, on tho whole, woll dfapofiod toward tho 
Aryan man, ami whose favour tlio worshipper is 
confident of guiuiug by Ills sung, tho Atharvau, on 
the other hand, reveals a superstitious dread of 
a host of malevolent powers, tlio olfeota of whoso 
ill-will man seeks to avert by moans of incanta¬ 
tions aiul maglo practices. As the longnogo of 
the At liar van proven in aiunro luodorn appearance 
than the main body of tho Klk, tho marked change 
in the religious spirit of the people may perhapn no 
duo to contact and intermixture with non-Aryan 
tribes. It is nob impossible, however, tlmt super¬ 
stitious rites of the kind favoured in tlio Athavvan 
had long been practised by tlio Aryan popple, 
though they found no expression in the devotional 
lyrics approved by tho priests. Tho BaipbUft, 
which is traditionally connected. with tho priestly 
families of tho Atliarvans ami Angiras, is divided 
into twenty books, the last two of wliioli arc, how¬ 
ever, later additions. The ordinary text of North¬ 
ern India Is usually nsaribed to the S'aunaka 
school. A now recension lately discovered in 
Kashmir not only diffoi* from it considerably in 
its arrangement, but also cun tains some now 
matter, amounting to about one-sixth of tho whole. 
The Urfthmana of this Votla, tho Gojmtha (or cow- 
path ) brdhma\ia t containing cosmogonic specula¬ 
tions and explanations of ocrtaln Bucrilicial TituH, 
is probably % comparatively modern work j whilst 
of the two coremcmiul nutroa tho V ait Ana (or 
&'rauta)- 0 ri£m and tho Kauhtii:a-8fttm> a manual 
of domestic rites, tlio latter Is l»y far the more 
interesting. Tho Atharvavcda has also usually 
assigned to it a large number of Vpanishads, 
amounting to considerably over a hundred. They 
are evidently of various ages, many of them 
coming down to very rocmit times. 

Seo the article Sanskiut; Miut-MlUlcr, History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature; J. Muir, Original San* 
to'it Texts; "W. D, Whitney, oiuay on Vodo, in Oriental 
and Idnyuiatic Studies, 

Voflfintft. Sec Sanskrit, Vol. IX. p. 163. 

Vcdllcr, Ehlliu, an Americau painter, was 
born at Now York in 1B80, and & turned at Paris 
nncl in Italy, where ho ultimately made his 
residence. Ilia subjects are mostly Ideal—‘Tho 
Lair of tlio Sen-serpent, 1 * lfiRliornmn and Djiu, 1 
‘Death of Abel,' *Greek Actor's Daughter,' 
'Guinean Sibyl, 1 ‘Namrictui and her ConiiMillions. 1 
Ho has also illustrated Erl ward FitzGerald's 'Omar 
Khayytlm (Boston, 1BB4}. 

VctlcttCH are mounted Sentinels (q.v.)bi oil- 
vanco of tho outposts of an army. 

Veen* Boe Yah Vkkn. 

Tcga, See Gaucilaso dk la Veoa. 

Vegfn Cnriilo* Loi»u Fki.ix dn, was horn in 
1662 at Madrid, but of a family that Jiad its seat 
on tlio Yoga of Carriedo, south of Santander. Tho 
story of Lope’s life, ns commonly told, is full of 


confusion. That ho lost his parents onrly; was a 
student- and graduate of Aleaht j a soldier hi the 
Portuguese campaign of 1680, aiul in the Armada, 
1688; secretary to tho Duko of Alva, Marquis of 
Malpica, ami Marquis of Barria j had many amoure, 
was bwico married, and fatlior of at least six chil¬ 
dren, three of them illegilimala ; was banished 
from Madrid because of a quarrel! and lived two 
years at A^aleucia; took orders, hocaiuo an uilicor 
of tho Inquisition, and died at soventy-threo a 
viotlin to liy poollomlrla—al 1 this is indisputable, 
but tho order and relation of the facts am by no 
moans clear. Too nmoh roliauco has boon placed 
upon Jiin friend and biographer, Puroz do Moiifcul* 
van, who suppresses ovory tiling touching his impu¬ 
tation, ami, knowing him only in his ascetic 
days, and being forty years his junior, wiih not 
likely to hear much from him about his iove-aUaivs 
and early adventures. Lope himself, too, increases 
tlio confusion liy Ills olwcurlty and iuvnrlablo prao- 
tico of making himself out younger than lio was in 
his reminiscences. Thus he non mizzled Schack mid 
Tickuur hy giving his ago as fifteen when he fought 
against the Portuguese nt Tercoira, a tiling he had 
no opportunity of doing until ho was twenty. On 
Mimlalvan's authority it is said that on leaving 
Alctihl lie attacliud himself to thu Duko of Alva 
(i.o. the third duke, the Alva of lihdory), at whose 
liiatiuioe ho wrote the pasloral romance of the 
Arc(tditi x that soon afterwards Jig married and was 
banished, and that grief on tho death of Ills wife 
drovo him to join tho Armada. But his own words 
in the Kclvytw to Claudia and in tho JJorotm (Act 
V. so. viii.) show that it was not the less of a wife, 
bub trouble with a mistress, Ellis, alias Dorolca, 
that sent him to noa t aud that his marriage came 
later: and abundant evidence, internal ami ex¬ 
ternal, proves that tho Arcadia was written after 
tho Arninda, ami not for Duko Eordlnand, but for 
his grandson Antonio, tho fifth Duke of jrtlva, It 
is. In fact, the story, in a pompous, pastoral setting, 
of tlio young duke’s matrimonial vacillations in 
1680-00, tlio sober proao vai-skm of which may lie 
found in Cabrera's Feli^w iSejfimdo (part 11.), It 
must have Leon soon after Lins that he married his 
first wifo, Isabel do Urbina, and got into the scrape 
that drove hlut to Valencia, for both events am 
Tofonod to in the Mtnnancero Ue»cral t in ballndB 
written nt tho latast In 1608. He hints at a 
wont nil’s revenge as the cause of the laltor; but In 
a petition to the king iu 1606 he sjiecillcs 1 certain 
satires against a manager,’ for which he was sen¬ 
tenced to ten years' banishment ami snHerod two, 
the remainder being remitted. The only issue of 
his murrlago that wc hear of was a daughter, 
Theodora, whom lie calls ‘the consolation of his 
exile.’ The year of his wife's death Is uncertain, 
but about 1000, apparently, he married Dirflu 
Juana Ue Guardlo. Boon after marriage bo lmd a 
liaison with one Dufin Marin do Luxan, tho fruit 
of which was two children born in 1006 and 1000, 
Marcoln, who took the veil iu 1021, and Lope, who 
was drowned at soa tho same year, By his wife 
be lmd also a son and it daughter, Carlos, who died 
in childhood, nnd Feliciana, who mirvlved him. Iu 
giving birth to thu latter (1012) tho mother died, 
and Lope, already a Familiar of tho Inquisition, look 
orders, resolved, Montalvan says, to duvotu himself 
to the welfare of his soul; hut three years later a 
woman, bountiful, brilliant, and ‘mated with a 
clown,' crossed bis path, and after a struggle ho 
yielded to his destiny. TondornosH for Ills name 
lias withheld the mass of his lottos to hU friend 
and patvou tlio Duko of fiewa, but a few bearing 
on this episode were printed in 1870. ami it was 
as well they wore, for they disposo of some of the 
worst imputations against him—o.g. tlml of having 
boon pander in the duke's amours, which is only 
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exist in necessary quantity only at a certain period 
of tho seed’s Hfo, The reserves ivro often very thy* 
and must bavo n supply of moisture before diges¬ 
tion and Assimilation are posHiblo. 

No motion of part Idea bringing tills about can 
tako plftQQ if the sood be frozan ; so a minimum of 
heat—from 4° to 13’ C.—is necosHary, and gormiun- 
tion is impossible At temperature^ higher than 36° 
to 46 9 C., and is most aotivo at 26’ to 35°, varying 
according to the nature of the seed. Other ex¬ 
ternal influences are of comparatively little 1m- 
portaiiae. The visiblo reunite of germination are 
the appearance of root* fused-leaved and alioaL TUc 
life-processes of the seed have all boon intensified— 
breathing is more rapid, transpiration is marked* 
and somotimos enough heat is given out to lot ns 
fool and moamivo It—c.g. in malting. The seed¬ 
ling is very sensitive to all outside influences: it 
quickly droops in drought! shrivels up should tho 
sun's heat be too groat, and blackens if tho nights 
bo frosty. As tho plant develops it becomes loss 
influenced by environment, and soon begins to 
inako its own food; but before discussing this 
special function of plants it is well to look at the 
life-processes common to all organisms. 

ltaspiration (q.v.) is manifested by tho intaking 
of oxygon, 0, and the final liberation of carlion 
dioxide, C0 9 , gas. Attempts to grow most plants 
without free 0 aro failures ; and the GO fl can 
bo precipitated as oaloinm or barium carbonate 
wlion drawn through llmo or baryta water. The 
activity of respiration is host measured by the 
number of volumes of gas pur unit moss taken 
in and given out in unit time under constant con¬ 
ditions. Tims comparative accounts of tho rate of 
breathing of different plants and of different parts 
of plants may bo obtained, os well as the relative 
Intensity of respiration at different ages of organism 
and of organ, Hncculonb plants and very dry ones 
do not ltisph'O so energetically 08 rapidly growing 
grasses amt annuals ;■ and the young plant breathes 
very actively, whereas the liibornating bulb or seed 
respites must sluggishly. External Influences have 
no groat ofteot on respiration, tfhieh* however, is 
somewhat quickened by a rise of temperature up 
to that which kills tho plant. For most plants in 
normal conditions the volunio of oxygen taken in is 
approximately the same as that of CD a glvon out. 

Must coIIb are not immediately asphyxiated if 
deprived of free oxygon, but taka it from sorno of 
tho simpler organic compounds they contain or 
that surround them—a loading product in tunny 
cases lining Alcohol (q.v.; anil see Fermentation >. 
The yeast plant has boon domesticated for this 
purpose, and obhor moulds and also many bacteria 
aro ablo to prolong the process and oonvovb largo 
quantities of sugar into alcohol, or split up other 
subs tan cos Into different constituents. Hero tho 
volume of CO* exhaled in greatly in excess of tho 
0 Inhaled. Tlic volume of 0 consumed is mnoli 
great or than that oF CO a liberated in other cases* 
siich as that of thu acoloiia ferment. 

TranninmUon ,-—Tho heat given* off in respiration 
1 h partly used in evaporating water, over present m 
organic substances. This vaporising of water is 
usually termed transpiration. It may bo shown 
by placing a . plant in ft pot on one of tho 
scalus of a balance, and noticing that the weight 
lessons, although, os wo shall see, a green plant in 
tho light must bo adding to its snbstance all tan 
tlmo. Accurate estimations of the volunio of 
transpired water can bo made by sealing the moist 
soil and the root of (i plant in a globed pot covered 
with a waterproof lid, placing this under a bell- 
jar, supplying tho plant with wator-froo air, and 
measuring the ohango of weight of the drying tubus 
through wldoh this air is sucked after passing 
through tho bell-jar. % , 


The am omit of water vaporised is by no means 
constant, It varies with nature and age of plant, 
and part of plant, and with external conditions. 
Some Boctla, especially oily ones, cannot bo found 
to transpire, others can; young plants readily do 
bo, and loaves more vigorously than roots or stems. 
Transpiration Booms very analogous to evapora¬ 
tion, and Is less marked in moist conditions, but it 
novor ooases In sate rated air as the latter docs. It 
is said to 1m loss than evaporation, becansc ft plant 
killed and uninjured (by anrcathotics for instance) 
gives off more wator vapour after doath than 
Ware it; hut thu expwtavfitota rare inewrelwiYc. 
In fungi and other greenloss plants tho influence 
of light is noticeable to a slight extent, increasing 
transpiration. But If a green plant be kept In the 
light there is ft muoli stronger marked maximum 
when the sun is brightest. When tills plant is 
kept under a scaled lull-glass for some time no CO t 
but an excess of O is found. If thin last change 
be proven ted by ether, respiration being unaffected, 
then tho amount of water vaporised Tfe increased, 
All these phenomena aro closely related, ami will 
bo discussed below. Tho loaf is the green organ 
par excellence, and by Its construction, its dis¬ 
tribution on the plant, and Us position with the 
surface normal to the sun's rays (except when 
those are excessive) it can arrest the greatest pos¬ 
sible m&mljor of radiations (ace Leaf). 

The maturing leaf lifts two transpiration maxima. 
The Arab and groatesb Is when the leaf is very 
young ami ovevy Burface-cell can transpire freely. 
Gradually a cuticle develops which may bo coated 
with wax in addition, and thou' the transpired 
water posses by the stomata. Tho oroacontlo 
bounding cells of those openings are specialised, 
and contain Chlorophyll (cpy.)* which, absorbing 
radiations, set* up activities synchronously with 
those of other green tissue of tho loaf, and modifies 
tho contents or those guard dolls, so that they swell 
and opon the stomata to their widest when the < 
other greon cells 1 aro most active. The sGoottd 
transpiration maximum occurs when most stomata 
are doYoloped. 1 

'Assimilation' and 1 CJiloi’Wapoi'isaitoji /—►When 1 
a plant grown in tho dark is brought into the light, 
it flrst turii b greon, and then'begins its now func¬ 
tions. The yellow etlolln stops certain ether waves 
which transform it into green Chlorophyll (q.v,). 
Tho Bpootnini of chlorophyll shows absorption bands 
in tho red and violet* with less marked ones in the 
yellow. These Waves move tho molecules of plastic 
matter (protoplasm, solids, and solutions) associ¬ 
ated with this chlorophyll, so that C0 B is taken 
up and 0 is ultimately sob freo. This 1 assimila¬ 
tion 1 is tho ravorao of respiration, a deoxidising 
process, an nnburnlng wlioro the sun’s rays supply 
tho noodotl energy. Jtt often masks the breathing, 
and early physiologists were lad to oonoiudo that 
greon plants respire in tho reverse sense to animals. 
Tho volume of 0 given off is approximately the ' 
same os that of CO ft taken in. Naturally optimum 
dominions of light promote optimum 1 assimilation*' 
and tho minimum occurs at night; but too bright 
light Is injurious. Heat, up to 80° C, at least, in¬ 
creases It, and any optimum mnst bo above this. 
A young leaf ‘ assimilates ’ moie vigorously than 
an old ono. Tho increase of transpiration when a 
groen plant la in the light Is probably due to nil the 
cnorgy arrested by the chlorophyll not being spent 
in * assimilation,'out in part Vaporising water; and 
this seems probable not only because more water* 1 
is transpired when assimilation is inhibited by 
anicsthoticBj while respiration Is unaffected* but ft 
is found that tho bluo and violet rays absorbed are , 
more ofUclont In transpiration, while tlio rod ones 
are most active in assimilation. M, van Tieghem 
him termed tho transpiration, which is a function 
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coniUeniuiRc. In prinolnlo Cervantes was right in 
Uta strictures an Lope's (Irani a, but on the practical 
question ho was wrong, ns is amply proven by the 
reception givoh to tho plays of Alarcon, a drama¬ 
tist In a Henao in which neither Lope nnr Calderon 
could claim tluj title. As regards lus relations with 
CarvAJ] te.% Lops bus not been fairly treated. Tlio 
charge of malignity reels upon his ilbpiu'ftgameut 
of Dm Quixote and its author in a private Jetfcor, 
and his silence in public as to tho merits of tlio 
book. He would have been a marvel of magnan¬ 
imity if he hud liked either. Impartiality must 
allow that Cervantes was the aggressor. His 
attack woe in the laiignogo oE a courteous jtjontlc- 
mmi and an honest critic, bub It was an attack all 
tlie same \ ami tlio sly hits at little vanities Lb at 
accompanied it could nob but bo galling to a vain 
ami sensitive man. As for tlio charge trough fc by 
Don Ramon Lean Malties, that Lope was ' Aval- 
lanoda,* that rests on nothing at all, and evidence 
must bo forthcoming lmfcro any one who knows 
human nature will boUevo that a gallant soldier 
who had fought in tlioAmmdn. sneered at another 
•for having been wounded at Lopnutn. 

Lapels plays have been elaborately classified by 
Bduick, Hen nig, and others, but for convenience 
they may be roughly divided into tho historical or 
qimsHilatorical (including legendary and saciecl 
dramas 1 and those that ileal wibEi oVory-day Jlfe. 
Of the latter tho most characteristic in every way 
are tho 'Cornelias do enpa y Canada’—cloak anil 
sword iiluya—u piotureflquo title that pufcfl the prin- 
olpal figures before tho eye. They are ns a rule 
dramas of uppcr-oloss society, in which love, gallan¬ 
try, jealousy, and ftlnivo nil the hyper-suiisltivo 
Snaimh honour supply tlio necessarv coiupUoatums. 
Tho Noeke tfo San Juan* one of Lope's very last 
plays, the Maestro do DunzAv, olio of his first, and 
tho Azero de Afnrfnif, tho source dearly of MoUkre'e 
Mddecin Malr/rd Liii } are excellent specimens. It is 
not easy to make a selection of typical character¬ 
istic examples out of a repertory so vast and varied 
ns LopolB, font hits iieauftaritieB and excellences as 
a dramatist may bo atmliod with advantage in 
ancli plays ns tlm Porro del hortelano, the Demrmo 
aymdtcldo, the Estrella do Sevilla, the fiselum de 
sit Oaian^ the Premia del 6fen habhtt; and no 
Bbiidont of Cahlorou should overlook tho Alcalde 
do ZaUm6a t which, if not better than Calderon's 
famous play, as Charley thought It* is uitqnesUim- 
ably thO'bohl vigorous outline that loft little more 
than filling in to ho done by Calderon's hand, aiul 
is one move proof that later dvamatiftts found 
Lope, as l^nnoH said tho painters found Blake, 
'good to steal from. 1 


TJ 1 ® nt \ Ui V 3r Lone's plays la given by Hontalvnn u 
1000, exclusive of iOO un/os; but this is olirimndy okcos- 
fiivc, fts hp wrote but fow during tlio hub two or three 
years of hU life and In 1033 the number is put ohlROC 
both by him self in the Ddogits to Claudio and by Mon- 
talvan in Paru Tulos. Tlifg is probably near tlio truth, 
bb lb agrees with tho rate of probation indlootod W othri 
1003 he had written 230; in lOOi), 483: 
in lb20, DUO j M w\ in 1024. 1070. Of these tho veni 
nmnw of nil bat 003 nceoviifog to lime™, 660 necotiKng 
to Ghorlay, havo boon lost, fn a grent many qqsos nothing 
but the tiAino ban survived, and frequently ono play 
is repTetwatcd by two names. All necessary dodwe- 
tlons made, wo have about 440 plays and 40 auloi in 
print or Ha Borne h*vo boon printed aiugly or in 
pucral oolleoUong, but tlvo greater number atotu to fountl 
in tlio Lfmwdm de Lope de Vemt, a aeries of 2D volumes 
of which fl-2l wore authoriflod by himself, A nicotian 
compriafoH about b fourth of tlio extant plim, edited by 
Harlfflnbiuoh. fllla4 volumes of the BibiiotSade A itlorcn 
Eemflotce* Tho non-dremotto works woro oolleotod ttiul 
published at Xtfrld in W<MT> In 21 
and a Be eotion ph vol. xxxyHi. of the m, An f. X 
See Rbo liolcnort SpanaJt Litemnre, Schnak’s Ge- 
tchtchie tier dminalitohen LUemlur in Spanten, Honnlg’s 


SlutUen xu Lope dc VrtKt, Uhorloy’s Cnialopo de Comediae 
y Anton dc Lope de Vvfpt , Brnrora’s Catubyo del U'cati'o 
KapuTwlf Lord HoUaruVe Lift of I^opo t(o Ytw, and G, 
H. Lowos' SjutniaU Dmnw t nn unjirotomliiig little book 
full of sound oritfafsiu. A oomplote odftfon of X^opo'ii 
warku, under tho dirootlw^ of tho Sjyftnteh Academy, U 
in prugruBS, 

Vcffctulile. Sec Plants, Border, Bior.fwr, 

OiioaiiAVmcAL Di.STUtUUTiON, ibc. ror Vogo- 
tnblo Chami»Liy, see YknistAUUs PilYHlOLnuy j for 
Vogo table Liar row, see GoiJl«>; ami hoc also lYOllY 
(VKciKTAiimO, and Paiichmicnt, 

Vdgohiblc KMoill. Tlio general history 
of clasHhleatioim of pliiuta Ik given in the articles 
JIota 21 v mi d Biolouy. and the details of tlm 
gicnt divlsioiiH will ho fonnd under Aujju, 

Yuhpi» Ykiinh, GYNNOsmwft, Mo^v 

COTVLKPOX.S, DlOOTVbJSWNa The fltlldimfc will 
IInd an excellent account of tho ohlor dasBlflca- 
tionH of Linn amis, J>a Jussieu. Du Land idle. End- 
Hchor, anti Kidder in LonniH 1 Synopsis tier PJiuutrn+ 
kundc (188# j. Koccut prog res b has in part mum dim 
to tlio inlluouco of replacing long verbal descrip¬ 
tions by diagrams, introduced by J)o Candolle mid 
gvoutly developed by Kiel l lor in his DliUhcndia* 
gramme, which led to belter olnsu 111 cations from a 
purely morphological s Ian cl point. The ollbct of 
cvoluUonwy idcaa w\i\y lie Iniccd in AYarmiug's 
Ihmulhog i deu st/etenialfsfa Dittamk (Gorman 
traits. Berlin, 1800). No tpiito HaMsfaetery cbuwi- 
fication of .plant* linn yet been onmtrnoted, nay 
hulood can one well ho until a llicmmghly evolu¬ 
tionary point of view ja adopted, 

Tho sbudunt may consult toxfc-bookfl bu«1i In Buntioy'H 
Manual of llctuvy ; Honfrcy’a lioUmp / Aha Gray's 
JfoUm#; Geebol's Outlines of and special 

Morpltobay (Oxfoid, 3.887); HooWu tmnaiuthm of 
Loniaout and Dgoiubihs'h Jfoltiny; Van ^’ioghonda I'raitif 
de Jfotitnimte ijl^ria 1801); Kctnor's Vfianzenlchcn ; and 
for fuller hi formation the great works—Bonth am nnil 
Hookers Genera Planturunt, llniHoii's IIlMtrirr, eft* 
Plantes, and linglor aiul Prantl’s Pjtanrcnfaniilicu. Vov 
looai plants ho iihonUi o cm emit tho various Unnw, of whldi 
vo may aifo ns ty(ilcml llalwnhoiut’a Dent*che /Crypto* 
mawH-#Vm. Of elaborate momigraphn, Snconrdo'sA^fc/fi 
i^unyiiriuairmy bo montloncd na typical »ml very complete. 

Vpgti table Piiyslology. The Hcnaonal ro- 
quonco of leaf, flower, fruit, mid mn\ over vuiuIikIh 
uh that pUnts live and change; mid Lho cycle of 
farm or garden operations is correlated with tills, 
rha relation of fclicso pmccssog to plant devohui- 
iiacub must boclmoiy and carefully examined, and 
tlio manifestations of life seen ns Uui romiltimfc of 
umny hidden intevnal uutimw. It 1 h useful to 
Wii Ly sowing Rome seuils And studying the con- 
ditieiiB under which they grow host, and what; 
cluMigea cousUtute this growth, mid on tht»o gevm- 
2»Wan cxjiorieiMxw ^ a fullar iiivcsfigatirm of 
tlio life-proocsflos of tlio adulb plant. 

Gomoialion (scoSkKD, Swum, A'0.).—Tho soeii 
sown must bo alive. The coummu tost—that a 
living thing breatlios—-may bo adopted. In many 
canes tins Ilosiiimtum (q.v,. and see also holow) can 
ho shown by cjrawing the air fliimmuding tlio seeds 
fiirmrgii a tuba wmtaitihtg Hints- water, whim the 
insoluble white carbonate of lima is formed by tho 
mu on of carbon dioxide, CJ0 9 , with linio. in some 
CftscH transpiration (see lwl»w) can lie detected. 
Most scuds in temperate rcghniH live a year at 
lcjuit, aoiiiotimes two or more. Whore there is no 
winter, some bogiIr (as those nf the colVee) must bo 
pJrtntw aiuiasfr at once. On fcho other Jmnd, melon 
8 ?? H «« av<i Mc^ihlhated when over forty years 
ohl. Hie jnmig plant must he nonrislicd by food 
stored annuul or within it, until mioh timo as It 
can make its own food, These tosovvos (mjo 
Aldumkn, Skkd) arc not directly assimihilplo by 
the embryo, but must Jlrst bo digested hv f for- 
mouts' (see EmiwrATiow, and lwloiv| 4 which 
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chtaronhyllic processes is shown in fig. 1, B. It !b 
very dlflkmlt to discover whether a compound Ib a 
synthetic or a decomposition product; and it 1 b just 
ab hard to obtain sonic Rulistaiiccs at all, since they 
ft re transferred to auoLhci' cell* or transformed. to 
another shape almost as soon as they aro formed. 
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riff. 1. 

Othor Buhatancofl, however, may be stable for along 
time. Any matter used to form protoplasm is oalloct 
a food or reserve, and what is not utilised In this 
way 1 b a waste. Both may be temporary or lost 
for n considerable time. The name substanco may 
be both a temporary and a seasonal resowe j for 
instance, starch found in grooii loaves during tlio 
day disappears at night: and starch 1 b the main 
reserve in many seeds, tubers, &q. 

The matter elaborated In tire leaves is conveyed 
to growing and storing organs. Many constituents 
pf elaborated matter camtot he transferred as tlioy 
aro, but must be changed to soluble substances, 
capable of passing through the cell membranes. 
This is effected liy digestives, often called 'soluble 
ferments 1 (Bee Fermentation), which are found 
in all living colts. Insoluble st&roh Is acted on by 
diastase, and changed to a cane sugar, which In 
turn is 1 Inverted * to soluble gluooBo j luBolublo pro* 
teldfl are ohangod to soluble poptones by ncpsino. 
This solnblo matter is transported by bant 
colls (see Stem), ns is shown by peeling the bark 
off a tree, when growth takoH place above the ringed 
part alone. A chain of living cells may oHmotloallv 
conduct this elaborated sap, while the sieve vessels 
of tho boat are active according to some, or accord¬ 
ing to others may bo Btorol ioubcs supplying food to 
the Actively growing and dividing embryonic tissues 
(cambium) rnthor than conductors. Bomo wastes 
arc at onco excreted—e.g, O, COs, HjOj some are 
secreted, anti others aro deposited in Aggregates or 
crystals. Some so-nailed waste# aro used again, 
anil really are seasonal reserves. Many wastes 
arc of groat use in in due try ami medicine (seo 
Pharmacy, Narcotics, Gum, Hkbinh, &c,). The 
odours ami colours of plants are probably wastes 
(chlorophyll Itself U Rome times thus classified). 

Composition qf Plante .—Tho plant uses O iu 
respiring and CO a In ass In dinting, both of which 
oomo from the air. i Wator and the salts dissolved 
in It supply the other elements which are absorbed 
by tho roots. All substances washed out of the soil 
are not iiBod by tlio plant, but cease to enter wlion 
its lower colls become saturated y whereas the con¬ 
stant assimilation of any useful salt makes it bo 
constantly absorbed. Homo plants nso more of one 
substance than of another, and a soil soon becomes 
poor if tho same crops bo constantly grow on it. 


Thus we need to have Ito tat ion of Crop# (q.v.) and 
also fertiliRors (Bee Manure), Plants may bo 
grown In clean pawl, ami watered with nourishing 
potations. But soil is not essential (witness 
hyacinth culture in our rooms), provided tno Toots 
aro properly protected, supported, and supplied with 
water and tho necessary minerals. An excellent 
solution for watering or growing plants Is the follow¬ 
ing 'normal culture solution r Dissolve 1 gramme 
nltrato of potash, 4 grammo sulphate of magnesia, 
4 grammo sulphate of lime, and 4 gramme com¬ 
mon salt in 1 lltro of distilled water, and add n 
trace of phosphate of lime auil of any ferrous salt 
Tho results of growing a iilant in this normal 
culture solution aro very satisfactory if oxternal 
conditions arc kept favourable ; ami when tlieeo 
1 afctor are the same for all plants an excellent com¬ 
parison of the effects of the lock of each of the 
compounds may bo obtained, as U shown in flg. 2. 
Tim plant's needs regarding matter may be accu¬ 
rately determined by analysing all tho gases given 



Eg. 2,—M&fse Pleats grown under similar conditions* 
oxoepfc that tho roots were in different nutritive solu¬ 
tions, and that one plant was kept in darkness: 

1, nuifj® plant gmTni In 'normal on It uro Solution' (mo above) j 
S 1tn<l no anlmiala of magiiwfa; 8 1jh<1 no eoinmnn salt: 4 luul 
ito snlplmto of lime; 6 nad itu plioapbato of lltno s 0 hail no 
nIUnte of potash j 7 had no Iron, and has become clilorotlo 5 
8 win grown hi flJatJllod water; D was grown tn normal solu¬ 
tion, but In the dark. 


off during life, and on combustion at death, am) 
all the ashes that are left. The most important 
elements are C, O, H, N, 8, P, and other essential 
ones are Ca, K, Na, Mg, Cl, ami Fo. 

Growth .-*-After geruiuatlon tluj root o( the 
young seedling spirally winds its way down among 
tlio particles of the soil, turning away from, them 
with its sensitive, tip, eeeking out the molstor 
parte. Boliind the tip it clasps anything it touches 
and thus anchors itself. As it grows older it con¬ 
tracts, making this anchorage securer. The shoot, 
often with arched head, shoulders its way upwards 
towards the light, twisting round moro or less on 
ib rises, Hoot and shoot crow in thickness as well 
os in length (boo Boot, Stem). The corves anti 
movements, or growing parts are discussed under 
Plants (Movements op). The rate of growth ■ 
varies very greatly. Bamboos are said to lengthen 
10 inches in twenty-four hours. Our cereal oroim 
(80-00 inches high) ripen about twenty weeks 
after tlio sowing of the seed, and some trees are 
h and rails of years old; Growth is most aotivo in 
spring, and elongation is greatov at night than by 
day, and indeed varies Train hour to hour—the. 
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of ohlorgphyllic activity, ddoromporimtion, and 
others tmnsph'ution cklorophyllibne. ChloYOvap* 
orwivtlon is a useful term when it is necessary to 
dlfitinguirii between it anti the transpiration dno to 
protoplasmic activity. 

Absorption*— Plants living m water Iiavo all 
their epidermal colls ftliKm-pbivc, and need no elabo¬ 
rate water conducting system. La ml-pi ants must 
either extract the water from the air, or from tho 
soil, or from both. Experiment shows that tho 
Hoots fq.v.) are the active absorbers, and the fine 
root -1 ■ airs near tho tip of tho roots tho special 
organs concerned in this. Tlieso absorbing halm, 
os they nro best tonuod, are drawn-out epidermal 
cells with walls of Cefhiloso (q.vj, difFonng from 
that of most colls In lie lug move vciuUly perinea tod 
by water, inside which is a lining layer of Proto- 
plasm (q.v.l. This double layered cylindrical bag 
is ilHutl with coll-wip. 

Tho ooufcacfc hotwoon these hairs and tho grains 
of soil is very dose, And a Him of water coating 
their outside is continuous with that adhering to iho 
particles of soil. Tho sap is moro viscid than this 
mineral water outside, aiul so we bavo a living cull 
acting os a complex dUlysor (&ca OsaroaE)—colloid 
celt-sap, crystalloid soil water, with protoplasm 
membrane supported by permeable cellulose skolo- 
ton work between. Wo have tlius tho conditions 
necessary for a llow of mineral water Into tho plant 
(any outflow being very small, although wlion acid 
aiding in tho decomposition of tho soil), which is 
continuous as long ns these conditions remain 
cans taut. The call-sap made less col l old by this 
iullux of water is crystalloid compared to that of 
the inner aoJ), and the ourronb accordingly fiowa in¬ 
wards. Yet tills is hub the crudest approximation 
to a full explanation, for not only are tho varia¬ 
tions of tho coil-sap's quality due to this dilution 
to be oonaldorod, but also thoaoduoto protoplasmio 
activity, and in addition the foot that the osmotlo 
properties of the protoplasmic membrane itself aro 
ever being modified by its continual oxidation and 
deoxidation. 

Movements of Witter .—In water-plants and those 
Jiving in damp conditions, os well as in low-grow¬ 
ing pi onto, osmose is tho main agent. Wo nood 
nob imaizlno a long series of cells, each with its sap 
more colloidal than that of tho next in order; for 
oven in tho laboratory tho reversing of a membrane 
sometime* alters the direction of the our rout, and 
the plant membrane is very complex in structure, 
as well as constantly changing. It is diJlieult to 
act a limit to tho Intlucuca of osmotlo notion. 

Experiments making plants alttorb tin ted water 
show that it peases up tho wood (xylom) part of 
bundles (nee Stem), ns may also tie ptovcvl by 
noticing that only when tho young wood has 
been luolsod all round do tho leaves wither, ami 
even hollowing out old worn! does not induce 
drooping, Conifcrc have true vessels only in flist- 
formed wood; henoe any satisfactory explanation 
must not lay too much stress on capillarity, which 
would account for a line of a few feet at most, 
Much stress has been laid on tho porosity of tho 
cell-walls and their permeability by water, and 
♦Sachs hi hfs 1 imbibition theory** has ciuphu&feerf 
the mobility of this water, and boliovos ho can 
explain the phenomena by its aid. The transpira¬ 
tion of water helps to raise water owing to pressure 
dlirerences resulting front it, and these may lm 
increased by the bubbles of air in the vessels or 
fibres losing tlioir oxygon to respiring cells, tho 
GOj glvon off being dissolved in the water. Rub 
pressure dlfferencim can account for no more tluin 
a fo\v yaids of rlso. 

The pressure from Mow at some periods of the 
year w very considerable, as Stophon Ilales showed 
in iiis classical experiments on ' root-pressure , 1 


| when the watery sap was forced up a tube tightly 
fastened to tho onil of a out atom. This Is most 
noticoahlo in Bpring, and in part at least is a 
function of temperature, for a slight heating of 
i tho soil will sonic times make an ox pur Uncut work 
moro rapidly. This 1 raot-pressuro f gives riso to 
1 bleeding 1 whon the bai> is forced out at IimIh in 
spring, and to * dow * when exuded along tho edge 
or a Liuly’s Mantle or oLlior loaf. This ox min lion 
occurs from stomata in grasses, &o.» ami from 
spoclal organs in saxifrages, balsams, &c. (called 
water-pores or stomata). Should tho water havo 
passed through a *ugar-hulcn tissue it he com os 
i molar, and the omui a nectary. Homo plants 
show an excessive (fovoiopmont of water-pores and 
nectaries, and may ho specially modirtod so that 
I tho oxiulod sap may bn rofcnincd—o.g. ilio pitohor- 
planb (seo iNfiKCTivonoufi Plants). 

, Metabolism (q.v M ^nd boo rnoTOFLABM),—Wa 
bavo scon how green loaves aro supplied with gases, 
water, and dissolved salts, and how Ihoy can trap 
special ethov waves. Tho active energy of these 
1 waves is used to transmute the simplo iuorgiuiio 
compounds into complex organic ones, widen in 
tbe process of respiration are reduced to simpler 
substances again, ami the potential energy trans¬ 
formed into kinetic. These uiutahnllo changes 
take place in living cqNb full of In tonne activities, 
CimonbA mmo through tho protoplasm and cell- 
sap in ovory direction and lwtweon tho cells, which 
aro a)ho imltotl by strands of pmtoplitBiu. The gaaes 
used and given off in respiration and ‘assimilation’ 
aro floated in nrnl out, ami each protoplasm particle 
burned or nnbimiod is tho contra of an area of dis¬ 
til rlwnce. Pure protoplasm is *in JJ non cud equally by 
all rays t that ojumoiated with chlorophyll 1 b all pq leu 
by cortaln red ami violet rays in particular. These, 
especially tho red ones, bring about tho dissocia¬ 
tion of tho elements of the 0 O», tho uwiuUliiblau 
of the C, and the excretion of tho 0. hut carbon 
is not found isolated in tho plant. The simplest 
oarhon compound found in a green loaf after a few 
minutes’ exposure to light is starch, Hcmuinlwring 
that the name volumes of CO y are ajworhud ns or 
0 oxoroted, we may write a chemical aquation 
ox pressing results though not processes; <IC 0 „ 
+ 6If a 0 =3 C 0 n l0 O B + tfO* Hut wo iiuBpcHib that 
starch has luul a move complex life-history, and 
that the first-formed organic compound is probably 
simpler, though very difficult lo detect. Probably 
formic aldehyito is tlm product, mul again tho first 
and last ohomieal conditions limy ho written 
CG a + ILO = CH a O * 1 - 0* Prout this higher com¬ 
pounds of Ci H, and 0 may ho formed. 

Since the By nthotic process is hidden from tm, it 
will be host to give an idea of the gradual tuewuwi 
of complexity of the compounds found in plant*. 
AVI th nitrogon added to carbohydrates, Amides 
(q.v.) aro formed, and when H anu P aro combined 
with these, the Protends (q.v.). Protoplusm may 
bo oithor a peculiar miHtublc arrangement of pro told 
molecules or a collection of ninny cflniprmnim in a 
similar unstJiUo condition, so tlmt the wandering 
oxygon molecules coming in contact with them 
explosively soizo hold on some of tho C, and com¬ 
pletely unite with it in the most stable way. Tho 
protoplasm is constantly oxidising to he deoxidised 
| again, burning to unbum. Irritable and unstable, 
lb is formed to be destroyed, ami rccomposes only 
to ho ouca more decomposed. 

The result of tliib burning of protoplasm is cither 
to form protoids, which may become protoplasm 
flpain or doeoropoao into simpler compomula; or 
else to form a combination of compounds—protcids, 
oarbohydrates, «fcc., which wholly or in part may 
form new protoplasm, bo rodncoil, or remain in their 
now form. This may bo conveniently summarised in 
fig. 1 , A. The contract between protoplasmic and 
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animat products); Bonia took up the Edenlo 
dick (excluding all cooked food); sonic, though 
using cooked food, excluded cereals; some adopted 
a theory of a specific vitality In uncooked fruits, 
grains, lints, and pulses, specifically adapted to 
the development of man on his four planes of 
body, mind, son), and spirit. Out of this aliudi of 
con dieting ideas there gradually grew up in tho 
London Society a symmetrical theory which linn 
widened the basis of vegetarianism (Neo-vogc- 
tarianiflm). It holds that nature ie governed ijy 
universal luwj that health, happiness, and life 
are normal, and disease, misery death abnormal; 
fclmfc man lias power to regain t tho normal by 
obedience to tho laws of nature (the abnormal 
being tho result of inherited or personal dis¬ 
obedience) ; and that vegetarianism Is coincident 
with ohodloncQ to these laws. 

In BtrictuQHH, therefore, no ono in yet entitled to 
tho namo of vegetarian, but since it is believed 
that the eating of llesh is antagonistic to progress 
on so many grounds, and that reform in food is 
the basis of all individual reform, tho renunciation 
of llesli in whole or In part is mailo tho test question 
of vogotarlaniHin, leaving tho positive* question of 
whab articles in tho vegetable kingdom constitute 
man’s proper fond to bo one of the branches of 
further study. In support of abstinence from 
flesh tho following ten claims are made: L 
Physiology proves man to bo closely akin to tho 
fruglvorous ape ami essentially different from tho 
carnivora, liorblvora, or omnivors. But It is 
objected that man Ihu* outline teoth, and his in* 
testliies of mid length between tho herblvorn Hud 
carnivora show that lie should partake of the food 
of both. To this the reply is that canine teeth aro 
found in npos also; and tho mean length of his 
intestines proves rather that ho is fit Jor wither 
than for both forms of food, for grnsitCB nood long 
intestines whtoh ho has nob got, and Hcsh needs to 
be passed away very rapidly through intestines 
shorter than man's, to prevent pit trofaotion. Physi¬ 
ologically and anatomically man can scarcely bo 
illfiorentlatcd from the higher apes. II. Embry¬ 
ology shows that to ho a permanent differentia¬ 
tion of type which comparative anatomy allows 
to he actually different: the typical herbivora 
being pioaentally uon-declduatc, tho carnivora 
zonary deciduate, and upon and men disc old ally 
deciduate. III. Chemistry proves that all elements 
for perfect nutrition in assimilable forms 01*0 
found in a proper vegetarian diotary. It, is 
objected that (a) an enormous hulk must bo con¬ 
sumed to got the requisite nutriment; (&) flesh 
is food roiuly prepared by another animal, and 
ho requires less vital strain to assimilate it than 
vegetable food. It is replied that (a) increased 
bulk is not necessary—e.g. of flosh alone it would 
bo necessary to eat ufl 02 . nor day to get sufficient 
carbon; of bread alone, 04 0 z. to got enough pro- 
tolds; of mixed flesh and bread, 42 3 oz, (34‘3 oz. 
broad and 7*8 oz, beef) would sulllco; similarly 
34*0 oz. of a mixture of 9*5 ozj lentils and 25*1 oz. 
of broad, or 24*1 oz. of almonds and raisins, would 
give tho same result; (6) animal cells are not 
absorbed ns cells, but must be broken down And 
converted to chyle before absorption, bo that 
assliiiiiablenosH varies os much between different 
sorts of Hash as between flesh and non-flesh foadn. ; 
Tints pork takes, raw, 3 hours j well roasted, fl.i 
lmitra j licans, 3$ hours \ beef, raw, 2 Honrs j well 
boilod, 2$ to 3 limits; well roasted, 8} to 4 hours ; 
Hoc, boiled, 1 liouv; fresh-baked bread. 8J hours | 
to digest. IV. Flesh as sold 1 b diseased to a very 
high percentage by diseases communicable to man, 
whioli the puroliaser is quite unable to dotoet. 
V. Ilighcr institute revolt againBt taking life, and 
tho repression of these higher lustinotB provonts I 


evolution of the higher man j while tho rclcgallon 
of the function of slaughtering to others u» tho 
unjust perpetuation of a degraded elans to bo nil 
over-constant source of danger to the stability of 
the morality of the community for the sake of 
supplying the luxurious demands of an artificial 
appetite. The objection made Is that butchem 
are often kind and gentle, and that other occupa¬ 
tions produce types of men os low na si an gli lor- 
men, VI. Unnecessary fleet motion of life is 
iiumoral. Objections are made—{«) that It begs 
tho question to say that flesh food is un¬ 
necessary; (6) the land would be oveiTim jf tho 
animals were allowed to breed unhindered; (<j) 
is it not more merciful io breed, tend, feed, 
and painlessly kill, than allow tho animals to 
tattle for existence and then die of hunger or 
fall a prey to tho carnivora? The reply to 
these dlnloultlcs is—(<r) physiology and chemistry 
prove flesh to he unnecessary; (5) the balance 
of nnturo prevents overrunning—e.g. is any now 
land when discovered overrun with animals, al¬ 
though they have had countless ages in which 
to propagate unhindered by man's interference? 
(c) tho jiroblem presented fs hypothetical, for in 
reality the cruelties iuiiictcd by man on the 
animal world are appalling, and for these cruellies 
tho habit of llosh-eating is to a meat extent re¬ 
sponsible. Ylf. It is economically superior—for 
1*281 lb. of oatmeal at a cost of 3d. will supply 
power to raise 149 lb. to tbo height of 10,900 
feet, while of beef fat it would take *555 Jb. at a 
cost of 4Jd., or of heef lean 8*532 lb. at a cast of 3s. 
OJd. O 11 the other hand it Is said that if (ill were 
to adopt it it would shnply mean an all round de¬ 
preciation of wages by a reduction of tlio subsist¬ 
ence minimum. VlU. Physical strength hici-eases, 
as proved by the usually superior pliyaiqno of peas* 
ante to that of middle classes; Arab porters, Indian 
runners, and Scotch and Irish peasants are especi¬ 
ally pointed out as above the average, 

while the frngivorous gorilla is noted for enormous 
strength. But it is objected that (a) men who 
are so fed improve when flesh is added to their 
diet; (&) many Hindus arc putiy nttd Mouiiually 
weak. It is replied that («) they appear to inv 
prove because flesh is a stiinulnnt, and bo trims- 
forms latent energy into-manifest force; (fr)Jt Is 
not claimed that n diet chiefly composed of rice is 
the beat, while the fact that ipany fine races do 
live without flesh provee that under such conditions 
at any rate It la not a necessity; and immediately 
the uoiMicceBsity ds admitted tho whole woiglit of 
the moral argument enters tho scale against the 
habit. IX. Whereas 12 acres of land, it used for 
tho rearing Of cattle for slaughter, will maintain 
one man reeding on tho (lash produced, the same 
aroa under wheat will maintain twenty-three, and 
on a mixed crop of fruit, pulse, grain, and vege¬ 
tables a still higher number. The objection hero is 
that much land Is suitable for nothing else but; e.g;., 
sliocp runs. By the vegotarian tliis may ho granted, 
bnt the assertion does not apply to the tliousamte of 
acres of valuable horticultural land now under grass; 
X. It is claimed that horticulture, and efijtceially 
petite culture, would employ an enormously greater 
amount of lataur than does stock-raising, and so 
tend to afford a counter current to the profit 
townward drift and to congested labour centres. 

Vegetarianism Ims spread «q extensively that 
in addition to. its pledged , adherents It lias a 
‘a till greater number who practise* abstinence from 
JIcbIi to a 1 greater 01 1 lesser degree in obedience 
to medical advice, for the curing or relieving 
of disorders of digestion, gout, ana rheumatism. 
The Catholic CJuuch enjoins abstinence from 
ileflh during Lont, and on some other days dur¬ 
ing tho year. • Many religions orders (e,g., the 
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vegetarianism: 


Victoria regia leaf, according to Dmclo’s oxporl- 
men to, lengthening 00 '4 in in. uo tween 11 P,M, ami 
midnight, and 127 0 mm. between 12 and 1 A.M. 
The greatest elongation takes phico near the tip 
both of root and of Bhoot, within the Inst few 
millimetres in tlie former, on the lost fow conti- 
inotron in the hitter. Pig. 

f s~>i 3 represents the longthcn- 

/ ty ]/ * n B °f equal divisions of n 

^_ J j beau i-oot after twenty-four 

f / hours’ growth. 

I I In rapid-ginning parts 

\_ J * J respiration is naturally veiy 

j active and transpiration 

j j stimulated ] hut it must ho 

U II noted that the maxima of 

'Ji ” -j elongation and of tvan- 

^ 4 u: sniration do not uoinddo. 

si b; Growth may occur below 

a j i ■ frmmg-peinb, hut in Minus 

i] s' plants nano takes place bo- 

}[ low 10° (j. or 115° C. i the 

ill iKist tempo vatu vq varies 

i from 20° to 30° C., and the 

z maximum from 30° to about 

00% but id ants are found 
plowing hi warm spring* 
hotter than this. Light 
retards growth. A certain 
* amount of water is tasen- 

. tial to its occurrence. The 

' matter used for tho per- 

'l manont changes wo call 

Jig, j. growth com ob from tho ex- 

fl, imn root divided lntc cjsw of it elaborated over 

equal diviHintm: b, g»uio that used to repair was to, 
root w houiB later. and the energy from the 
beat given off In respiration. It is necessary to 
oxamino wbat changes constitute thin growth more 
closely s but. unfortunately, a satisfactory mechani¬ 
cal explanation seems scarcely possible. 

It is necessary to imagine all the stir and change 


grains wing ingestetl and u&iwniated. At t»l\o 
audit of growth oell-division occurs (sco Cell, 11k- 
rRODUCTiON). After a coll 1ms censed dividing, 
the mass of its protoplasm in probably not greatly 
increased, but vacuolcB appear in It, ami as the 
coll grows older and elongates the protoplasm 
dually forms a moiubmm* bounding ono largo sap 
vacuole and lining the coll.wall. The protoplasm 
line boon rapidly adding to tho cell-wall, and at 
last tho wall assumes its final shape and markings. 
Tlio olonofttiou is duo to tho distension (turgor) 
of tho cell by accumulated water. IVlion a plant 
is rapidly transpiring (for instance a green plant 
iu sunlight) the colls aro nob bo llkoly to become 
turgesoont. Tide is ono cruifio at least of tho 
lengthening being greatest by night, and it is well 
to emphasise that ib is elongation that is then a 
maximum, and not necessarily .tlio substantial in¬ 
crease which inalccH it per in an cut. AVI ion tlia wall 
is strotohed in this way new cellulose can most 
readily bo raided. The cellulose may bo deposited 
os such, or precipitated from Borne compound tho 
ve*b of whoso constituents b.yg soluble. The unit 
may be the collulqso molecule, or a more complex 
one formed of an intimate union of several mole¬ 
cules (uiicolke of Nllgeli), 

Thera are several theories as to the way in whioli 
tho cellulose in any of the conditions just men¬ 
tioned may bo deposited. It may bo plastered ou 
inside of the wall (apposition theory), or tho proto¬ 
plasm may penotrato tho coHuIoho wall and tlicro 
lay down now matter, or tho cellulose may ho 
floated into position between old pnrtioloa (intus¬ 
susception ). The transformation of collulose into 


wood (lignin), nr oork (subor j, or glim (nmolhige) 
may be explained most readily by ono of tbo two 
latter hypotheses. The constant passage of cell- 
sap, and tha pormcftbillty of tho ooll-wall (unless 
corky or gummy) must novor ho forgotten. 

Movement in Plants ,—Tho constant currents In 
cell-Bnn ami protoplasm may ho co-ordinated so 
that the wholo contents aro causad bo glide round 
and round the cell (Elodonh or stream from side 
to coutre, and from tho nucleus book to tho wall 
again (stainon hairs, TmdeBcantin). Sometimes 
this a fleets the wholo organism, which may crcop 
along lilco nn ftimcha (Myxoinycotes) or slowly 
awing to and fro (oselUatorhiJ j ov may he concen¬ 
trated in ono special part of the organism (clHum) 
whoso rapid movomonts transport tho plant from 
place to place (Volvo*, xonaporen). Tlw sleep of 
plants may bo explained as a partial periodic move¬ 
ment of plants, and classed among those natural 
movements, A number of motlmiH aro to bo rgau 
when a plant is spool ally utimulatetl, anil throo 
movements of irritability arc discussed under 
PLAXl'H (MOVKMliNTS OF). 

Jlahits of Plants .—The filmpluHfc plants livo in 
water, but olhorforms oxist underground (Trudies, 
q.v.), whilo some can livo in sugar (Yeast, q.v.) or 
in oil, The majority, however, are fixed to tho 
soil and spread their expansions iti tho air. Homo 
simply scrmnblo along tho ground (Brambles, 
q.v,;, Romo keep orect, nml others twine and oil mb 
up thoir stronger neighbours or other support 
to roach tlio light. Plants may live on decaying 
matter (Saprophyte*, q.v.), or on other living 
plants (Parasites, q.v.): many associate with other 
plants or animals* each mutually helping tho olhor 
| (Symbiosis, n.v., or CouaortiHm). 

! licprotlnetftm ,— At the limit of growth cell- 
division occurs; and sometimes HjHKual colls aro 
out off which either separately or after union with 
anothor coll aro capablo of reproducing tho plant 
(seeltKPllODUOTIOX, Ffl UTILISATION, & C .). 

Litkhatuhe.—T ho works of fltuphim Hnlw, Inflim 
Houbjs, Hdndfaiur, lla Saiwmiro, Do Candolle, Jiofmolster, 
lfcmwlngault in ay bo coir suited. TJw best books in 
English aro Vinoa's Physiotoait of Plants (Omri bridge, 
1880), Baoha’s Lectures tm Me Physiology of Plants, 
translated by Marshall M r anl (Oxford), Goodalo^ Physio- 
logical liotany ( Maomlllnn, 1800), amt on uxoullimt Jnlro- 
duatoiy book Is Mas tor’s Plant Life l‘life <m yam 1 
aorlca). Pot experiment*! work Dotmer’s l]flanzcn- 
phy*iolo0hsche-pMk ctictm (1888) is very naufrl, Tlio 
physiological aUanfora lu Van TtegKicm^ TraxtH <1* 
Jiolanique (Paris, 1801) may bo consul tod, qh sliould bu 
PfeftbPB Pjlanzcmihysioloyir, and Flunk's Zdtrbueh tier 
Polanik, Baud l (Loip, 1802). 

Yeffotarianism in popularly defined as tbo 
practice of eating foods obtained from tlio vege¬ 
table kingdom axoliiBively, nml ftlxitniiiliig from 
all foods obtained from the animal kingdom. 
This is an approximately correct definition of 
what was meant by tlio word when tho Vege¬ 
tarian Society was founded in 1847. It was nob 
long, however, hofero it was discovered that tliero 
was os throat a nocfi of disctimluAtinii in the hho of 
tiio various products oi tho vogotahlo kingdom 
ns there was causo to ahjnro tlio use of flesh. 
VegQtfthles arc not all onnally wholesome, wmio avts 
al)flol\\toly poisonous. There is a great ililVorenco 
between tlio »talks and loaves ami the seeds of 
nlnnta. Cocked and uncooked foods differ greatly. 
Tlio Atudy of food leads to tho study of equally 
Important laws. Epp, milk, chocso, buttor 
(animal products) dtflor from tiio oarenssos of 
slaughtered animals. Many of tlio argument*} 
against tho uso of flesh do not apply to the use 
of fish. Those and similar questions arose, and so 
scots sprang up. Homo ate llsh ; soma wore called 
Veins (oattng Vegetables, Eggs, and MlUch somo 
were strict vegetarians or Yogs (excluding all 





VEIT 


Vqlns occupied by oretf and otliclr minerals are 
termed ludo» (see OltB, Mining, Gold, &e,). These 
very of ton occur on lines of fracture (see Disloca¬ 
tions). Bmno veins, again, consist of intrusions 
of Ignoona Hook (q.w). Sew DYKKS, CiBOLOOY. 

Veit, Philipp, painter, wna bom nt Berlin, 
February Id, 1703. His mother, a daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn, lmd for her second huslumd 
Friedrioh tichlogol, and Veit became devotedly 
attached to Lho religious and artistic idons of his 
stepfathar, like whom lie embraced Catholicism. 
After finishing his studies at Dresden, he proceeded 
to Home Iti 1815, ami became a prominent inembor 
of that baud of young German painters who sought 
to infuse into modern art the purity and eamestnosa 
of medhuval times. Of all tho associates Volt 
ventured furthest into the obscure realms of syin- 
lutlimn ami allegory. His first famous work wna 
the 1 Seven Yearn of Plenty, 1 executed ns a coin- 
pauion-pioce to Overbooks 1 So von Years of Dearth/ 
and forming part of a series of frosoooB Illustrative 
of the history of Joaonh, painted At the Villa 
Dartholdy in Homo. Other pictures of life Homan 
period are ‘Tha Triumph or Religion' (Valiemi), 

‘ Sqouob from Diuitua Pamdiso* (Mrutftiiui Villa), 
and an altarplecu, representing 'Mary Queen of 
1 [ea veil/in tho Tri tilth do* Monti. These procured 
id in bo great a reputation that be was called in 
1880 to the directorship of tho Art Institute In 
Frank fort-on-the-Main. While holding this posi¬ 
tion lie produced many graud pictures, of which 
tlie most colobrated is tho large fresco tat the 
lnstituto) representing 1 Christianity bringing tho 
Fine Arts to Gormany/ In 1843 ho removcil to, 
Haohsenhausen in Hesse-Cassol, in 1853 to Mainz, 
lie died December 18, 1877. 

Vcitcll, John, LL.D., bom at Peebles, October 
24, 1820, send led at the uni varsity of Edinburgh, 
and from 1855 to I860 wna assistant to successively 
Sir William Hamilton and Professor Fraser, He 
himself hooamo prof cab or of Logie and 11 he tori o at 
St Andrews in 1800, and at Glasgow in 1804. HU 
works include a Memoir qfSir'IV. Hamilton (1809),' 
Tweed and other Poems (1875), History and PocU'y 
of tho Scottish Border {1877; now od. 1B02), Peeling 
for Nature in Scottish Poetry (1887), Knowing ana 
Being (1880), aud Merlin and other Poems (1889). 

Vcitcll, William, born of farming parents in 
Llddosdale, 1794, qualified at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity for tho Church of Scotland, in which, however, 
lie novor hold a charge. Finding his tmo walk in 
Latin ami Groek scholarship, ho published an ably- 
construoted text of Cicero’s Dc Nutura, and Grew 
Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848; 4tn od. 1878). 
This work placed him In tho front rank of Euro¬ 
pean scholars, and led to life employment by 


of their Loxioon. Ho rendered similar services 
to Smith's If din -English Dictionary* and to a vast 
number of school-books and works of reference, 
ohissical and theological, generally at the solicitation 
of their editors whom lie hod trenchantly reviewed. 
In 18Q8 life Alma Mater gave him her degree of 
LL.TX A humorist anil entortaining raconteur to 
tho last, he died in Edinburgh, July 8, 1885, 
Vclawmez, Diego db EtaVA, w» l»ni at 
Seville, 1500, , the non of Juan Bodriguo* do Silva 
and (ioronlmft Volazt)noz. His father was a couct 
of tho noblo Portuguese family of Silva, but, like 
Gongora and othoiv, ho gave the preference to Ills 
mother's name, an old and well-known Sevilla 
one. Properly Bpcaking, Velazquez was a self- 
taught painter. Ho studied under Herrera ‘el 
Viejo/ a man of marked originality, but of a 
temper and manners that drove away pupils as 
fast as his ability attracted thorn. What Horrent 
really taught Velazquez was how to tenoh himself. 
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Ho used to sot his pupils to make bodegones, A cook- 
shop studies' of meat, fish, loaves, melons, not* 
and pans, and tho like, anil thus it was that 
Velazquez acquired the power that manifests itself 
In all lie did, of seeing wliat lio had to paint And 
[minting wliat lio saw with unerring firmness and 
truth. His eacond master was Pachoco, Qenem's 
opposite in many, ways, a feeble, conventional 
pain tor, but a man oi some onltnre and refine- 
niont, whoso greatest merit, perhaps, is that from 
tho 11 ret he recognised his pupil's genius, and wor* 
shipped it to tYio lust. But Velazquez was only 
nominally his pnpll; he followed his own course 
of Inatrnotion, [Missing from still-life to life models, 
the peasant lad whom ho hired as a study, or the 
faces and figures lie fouud in tho streets and 
markot-places of Seville. In 3522 ho visited 
Madrid, and inw kindly received by life fellow- 
townsman, Fonseca, by whoso advice he returned 
the next year, bringing with liim as a specimen of 
life work one of Ills Seville street studies, the 
famous * Wntor-HBller,' now in Apsley Homo, pre¬ 
sented by Ferdinand VlL to lho Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, who hud intercepted it at Vittorio, on its way 
to Fiance in Joseph Bomiiforto’s carriage. By 
Fonseca he was introduced to Olivares, and by 
him presented to the king, who commissioned him 
to paint ilia portrait, the firat of some forty in 
which he painted Philip IV* youthful, elderly, on 
foot, on horseback, hunting, praying, in armoiir, 
in velvet, head, bust, half-length, full-length, and 
made him, ao far aa paint and canvas could, tho 
best-known monarch in histoiy. Tho portrait was 
a complete success, and Vela^uoz wan appointed 
whit or do camttm* with a salary of 20 ducats a 
month over and above the price paid for his 
pictures. Ho was thus at tlio outset relieved 
from the necessity of seoking tho patronage of 
tho church, and painting lUtarpiecoS, ™wbyr- 
doms, and miracles. Fortune for once silled with 
genius In his case, Even t-lie course of tnie 
love ran smooth with liim. for when, in obodlonce 
to what Booms a law in tho lives of pointers, lie 
foil in love with his master’s daughter, Pacheco, 
who by all precedent was hound to send liim pack- 
ing, accepted him gladly for a eon-in-law. In the 
game year (1023) Charles, Prince of TV ales, during 
his hair-brained wooing at Madrid, eat to him for 
his portrait; and in 1027, by the Jdug'a order, he 
painted 'The Expulsion of the Moriscos' in com¬ 
petition with Caxes, Cardncho, and Nanli, the 
prize being the oflloe of usher of tho chamber, 
which was unhesitatingly awarded to Velazmiez 
by the judges, Mayno and Cresceud. In 1020 lie 
obtained leave of absence to enable him to improve 
bis acquaintance with Italian art, ana spent two 
yearn in Venice, Home, and Naples. On his return 
fresh honours and emoluments Were bestowed upon 
him, and a studio olose to the royal apartments 
assigned to Mm, whore tho king used to fipeiKi 
aonia honia doily watching the PWBrew oT Jus 
works. He wna in Italy again in 1048-50, this 
time with a commission from the klug to purchase 
works of art. In 1052 lie wo* appointed Aposen- 
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tailor Mayor, a high dignity, the bestowal of vh&eh 
posterity lias Imd reason to lament, for tlio duties 
took him away from Me IKUnttae-rpom. ondun- 

. _1 inxn.l I,;* fa Th fn Mrn. fl* OHICIO. 


Infanta with Louis AiV., bub more pftvbfeulam the 
oreotlon ami decoration of tho pavilion on tlio Isle 
of Pheasants in the Hldwtoa, where tho ceremony 
vaa to taka place j and o tertian fever contracted 
there carried him off, a week after lua-return to 
Madrid, 0th Aognat 1080- 
Velazquez may ho eaid to have been all but ft 
pietor ignotns until the beginning of the 19th 
century. While the works of Other great pointers. 
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Trappista) alutoin wholly from flesh. Bmlunim 
n.1 yo abstain from dealt and eggs. Tlio Vegetarian 
Federal Union wan formed in 1880. Ite offices are 
at tlio Memorial Hall, Fnmngdcm Street, E.C, 
To it aro afflHatcd the Vegetarian Society, tlio 
London Vogotarian Society, eighteen other English 
ancle tics, anrl those of America, Germany, and 
Australia. An international congress was hold at 
Cologne in 1880, in London iu 1800. There arc now 
vegetarian restaurants in many large towns. 

Tho chief publicAtioiiR are The Vegetarian (weekly, 
Lond f )s The Vegetarian Messenger (monthly, Man¬ 
chester); Food, frame, and Garden (monthly, Phlln.]; 
Dev Vftfctarier (bi-monthly, Bori); Die None Heilkaml 
(bi-monthly, Perl.). See John Smith, Fruits and Fa r« 
hiacm; Aloott, Vegetable Diet; Professor Frauds V. 
Nowmni), Fmiys on Diet; Hovartl Williams, EUites of 
Dittr -oh obtainable fven\ the Vcg. Federal Union; alio 
Springer, Wey miser durck c tie Vty, Liltemtuv (2d od. 

Vcgctllis (in full, Flavins Vogetiua Rcnatim), 
a Roman author who about H7fi A.U. wrote tlio 
famous Epitome Institution urn lici Military mainly 
extracted from other authors, which during tlio 
middle ages was a supremo authority on warfare. 

VehlUKorlchlc (also ftpolt iYmocrfcAic, or 
simply Vc/tmc.Fehmo), dread tribunals in Gomiany 
during the middle ages, empowered by the emperor 
to try cases In which tho penalty was death, and 
to execute the punishment on tho guilty. They 
wore doubtless based on nnoloub Germanic methods 
of tribal justico, though the tradition refers tlioir 
institution to Charlemagne. It was lu Westphalia 
they were especially powerful, and this Is ex¬ 
plained by tho fact that, whereas in other Gorman 
lands the ruling princes assumed to tlicm&elvos all 
capital jurisdiction, in Westphalia there were for 
long no territorial potentates strong onou^h to 
take over the authorities originally peculiar to 
the emperor alone and those specially commissioned 
by ldiu. Tho anarchical condition of Gonnany 
favoured the extension of tlio Volnngorlolito; ami 
In tho 14th century tho solemnly initiated members 
of this tribunal, cal left Scfi tiff an or Fi'eischi)ffcn t worn 
found scattered all ovor Germany, Wherever ho 
lived, tlio Schlifie could bo tried capitally only by 
thoWoBtphiOinn court; princes found it convenient 
to be Initiated themselves and cbooso Schiijffen for 
their advisers, and freo cities aimed to Imvo their 
councillors associates of this august body. Any 
free German 1mm in wedlock might bo admitted 
with solemn formalities, after taking on awful 
oath to bo faithful to tho duties and privileges of 
tho ardor, on pain of an ignominious and specially 
painful uoath. Tlio chief of tho society, tho 
Qbcrtttwhlhcrr, wits the emperor's representative, 
namely the Archbishop of Colngna as Duke of 
Westphalia. Tho Stmlherr was the cliiof at any 
given Stulil or seat of justice, of whioli tho inoHt 
famous was In tho market-place of Dortmund. 
Officers or Ficigrufcu wore imined bv tho Stulil- 
liorron. Any freo mail might attomi tlio meetings, 
always held by daylight in the upon air, unless tlio 
court specially resolved Itself into a secret tribunal 
for the time being; and even then tho number of 
members iu important coses took away any real 
1 secrecy ' from Inc trials. Thus eighteen FroEgrafon 
ami 800 FroischtHftn took part in the trial of Duke 
Henry of Bavaria in L434. Tho places ami times of 
meeting were perfectly known to all who eared to 
know. The summons was not delivered personally 
but usually fastened to the doov of tho occnmri, 
Tho mode of trial—by accusation and pleading in 
defence—was the samo as in other Gorman courts; 
and for centuries tho power of tho Volmio Booms to 
have been used for tlio best anda, with a full 
feolingof responsibility and love of justico. Tor- 
tuvo was never had recourse to: the convicted 


I iri&ouoY waft usually executed at once, ov whenever 
jo was found, by being hanged on tho nearesb tree, 
a dagger with the device of the society, tho mysteri¬ 
ous fitters 8.S.G.G. (whoso meaning is unknown), 
being fixed beside the corpse to show by whose 
decree the man died. Gradually abuses crept in j 
tho dread powers were used in personal feuds \ and 
the minor princes heoanio more and more jealous. 
Maximilian subjected tho Vehme to very stringent 
regulations; already in tho Iflth century thoy were 
strictly confined to Westphalia, ami grodnnlly 
subordinated oven there to tho ordinary courts. 
They continued to exist, maintaining the ancient 
formalities, though now bereft of power and lit lie 
hotter than a laughing-stock, till they wore finally 
dissolved in 1811 by Joromo Bonaparte. The last 
Seliflfib died in l83fi. 

Titer a isim ox tens! vo literature on tho subjact, ft serieB 
of monographs having aomwttid ninny ptoturauque lmt 
erroiiooiis conceptions of tho onoo so fonuhlnblo Noorot 
tribunal. Amongst thorn ivro theme by llunrk (18M), 
Urnwv (1882), l^suUuu (1877), WtLoUtor (1882), Tiiuliwv 
( 1887 ), and 'Hindiahum (1880). Tlioro is a graphic 
account of tho Volmio in Inn Herman u’s Mtiuchhavant ; 
bco ftlho Bootfc’fl Anne of OeicvMdn nnd tho Introriuotum 
to tha same, Tho etymology of tho name In Ur various 
forms has been much dubatuti, but )h quite nbsouro. 

Ycli, an anciout city of Etruria (q.v.), iu early 
times tho fonnhlablo rival of Homo, wupporod to 
have been at Inal a Farneac, 12 miles from Romo. 
It waged fourteen distinct ware with Rome—an 
almost incessant warfare down to its capture after 
a ten yearn 1 doge by Camillus (MO u.c.). 

Yelled Prophet* See Mokanju. 

Veins* in Anatomy, if wo except the pulmonary, 
the portal, and the umbilical veins, are tlio vessels 
whioli carry Imck venous blood from tho capillaries, 
ami, enlarging as they proceed, finally pour it 
through tlio ascending and descending mm mm 
into the right auricle of the heart; bco Cumula¬ 
tion. Their coats aro similar to those of tlio 
artaries, but nmoh thinner, mid may lie even trans¬ 
parent. They aro, howover, of considerable strength. 
Tlio internal coat constats of an opithcriial layer, 
supported oil several lainltuo of longitudinal dastlo 
fibres. Tho middle or eontmetiio rout consists of 
numerous alternating layers of muscular and clastic 
fibres, the muscular fibres lifting disposed circularly 
round tho vessel. Tho nnisoulav ft hi es aro wan (ring 
in some parts of tho vuiiouh system, and specially 
developed in others. In tho ec ««/cavtu aiui pul* 
lnouary veins near the heart striped muscular 
fibres may bo detected, cimtimimis with those in tlio 
a it riel or* Tho external coat consists of connective 
or areolar tfcsno, and of longitudinal elastic fibres \ 
within some of tho t larger veins, oh tho inferior 
vena cava, through its whole length, the external 
iliacs, tho axygos. &o., there Is alRO a Joiigltmltnal 
network af unstripod museulnr fibres. Tho oxint- 
eiico of valves ill the veins is mentioned In tlio 
article Circulation. Tlieso valves are most 
numerous in the veins of the ox trend ties, especially 
the lower ones, these vursuIh having to act against 
tlio fnvco of gravity more than most others. They 
are alisont in tho mnw cam p, tho hepatic, porlal, 
renal, pulmonary, and some other largo veins, mid 
lu vory fiinall voins generally. Tho veins are 
nouvlshcti by nutrient vessels, or vnm msonmi, 
like tho arteries; but except in a few inHinnccH 
(including the inferior vain a wit) nerves aro not 
distributed to them. For tlio chief disonsos of the 
venous system, see tlio articles Pulkiutib, TUUOM- 
110 HIK, and VAIIIC0813 V1SIN8. 

VciiiSt ” l Gccdogj r , are crevices or fissiivefl— 
regular or irregular, ami inclined at any anglo to 
the her izau— caused by con traction d wring consoli¬ 
dation or by iiioclianieal diMturhaiioCi and filled up 
with materials different from the adjucont rocks. 
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nniBb lio moving in a definite direction, as well as 
with a definite speed, it follows that velocity also 
is an instantaneous property. If it does not change 
front instant to instant* the velocity is constant, 
and the point moves In a straight line with con¬ 
stant speed. If the point moves in any other than 
a straight lino, the velocity will bo variable even 
although tho speed slionld remain constant; and 
the most gonoral change of velocity involves both 
change of direction ami change of speed. Velocity 
is in fact a vector quantity, and may lm treated 
mathematically as a Vector (q.v.). The rate at 
which velocity changes is called acceleration. 
Wiioii tho velocity changes in direction only, as 
when a point moves with constant spued in a cudo, 
there is no acceleration in tho dir cation of motion 
—io. parallel to tho velocity. Tho acceleration 
must therefore bo wholly normal to the velocity, 
and will be townies the centre of the oirclo in the 
simple case of uniform circular motion. If any 
change of snuori occurs it Is due to an acceleration 
acting parallel to tho velocity, and therefore tan¬ 
gential to tho path pursued by the moving point. 
When only a tangential acceleration ox fits, tho 
point will movo in a straight lino with variable 
speed. A body falling vertically near the earth's 
surface gives a very good, illustration of a pure 
tangential acceleration. Hoc COMPOSITION, FoilUB, 
lIODuaiijU’H, Motion (Laws of). 

Velvet in one of tho most familiar of what arc 
known as pllo fabrics. It is produced by adding to 
tho usual warp and weft threads of plain weaving 
an additional row of warp yarns which are woven 
into tho ground of the cloth, and passed over wires 
on tho surface. In tho case of a loop pile (see 
CAltl’toTB, fig. 3) the wires are simply drawn out, 
but for volvob or other cut pile a Iodfe is first 
passed along a groove on the top of each wire to 
out tho pllo boforo tho wire ia withdrawn. Ileal 
velvet is made entirely of silk, but a kind is made 
with a silk face oil a cotton basis. For cottou fabrics 
mode in the same way as velvet, including vel¬ 
veteen, see Fustian ; the name velveteen is how¬ 
ever extended to fabrics in which silk and cotton 
aro mixed throughout' Homo or the richest and 
most artistic of the many splondid textiles woven 
on Italian looms hi tho 13th and lObli centuries 
woro made, in part at least, of velvet. Similar 
fttuflte ware also made in Spain and Flanders, 
Many of tlieso woro for ecclesiastical vestments, 
altar cloths, ami the like, ns woll os for hangings. 
Plain volvotB wore likewise woven. The effect of 
a raised pattern In velvet on a plain or figured 
silk ground 1 b often very beautiful. Sometimes a 
diaper design was formed of a long upon a short 
pilo, called velvet upon velvet, ami this too lirw a 
lino ofFect, Choice oxamplun of these old velvet 
fabrics are preserved in some industrial art collec¬ 
tions. Velvet is believed to have been first made in 
China. Modorn velvets are largely made at Lyons 
and CrOfold. 

VcimlSKlli, an ancient comity of Franco, be¬ 
tween tho lilione and tho Durance (named from Its 
capital the village of Venustpie), now included in 
Vaud use. 

VcildaCO [Coreffonus vandesins), ft species or 
varioty of the largo genna Coregonua (q. v.), found 
in rlvora and lakes of Sweden, and in tho Castle 
Loch at Lochmahou in Scotland. It is popularly 
said to have boon introduced at Loolnuaboii by 
duaun Mary ; bub tho statement vests on no autho¬ 
rity. Like moat of its congeners, the vend no e Is 
a palatable fish. Its food consists chiefly of minute 
crustaceans*. It generally swims in shoals, often 
■with a remarkable separation of the roxus. # It 
attains a length of 6-8 iiiolios s tho outline risen 
quickly from the snout to the dorsal Jin, and the 


body tapera rather suddenly at the tail s the under 
jaw projects a liltlo; the tail ia deeply forked, and 
tho ilorwil and ventral fins are long. Tim back in 
brown, tho sides tinged with yellow, the cheeks 


Vendace {Carcgonux 

partly white, and there Is a red heart- bIi aped mark 
between the eyes. Tho vendace spawns in Novem¬ 
ber akul December, and multiplies rapidly; bnt it 
is now scarce at Lochmabeii. 

YciuMc, LA, a nmritiiiui dept of western 
France, Iwiinded on tlie W. by the Bay of Bisciy-, 
on tho N. by Loire-InfArienrc, and on the o, by 
Charon te-Inferf on re. Area. 2588 sq. in.; pop. (I 860 ) 
434*808 f (1891) 442,355. The dept, whioh owes its 
name to a anmll aflinent of the Charente, is traversed 
from east to west by a range of hills, called In the 
east tho Plateau ite Gatin, and in the west the 
Coltlncs Nan tomes, and is -watered in tlio north 
liv (die nfduants ol tho Loire, and in tlio south by 


,y ana ulo muiieuwi 01 mu ymncmt], 
fivisions tho western is tho Marctis. occupied 


and middlo is tho Plains an open nncl fertile tract, 
Tho eonat-Jino, 03 miles in Teugtli. presents lew 
(loop indentations, tho oliiaf bring the Hitfo Bay of 
Aigulllon. Tli'ero are three omindMaenionUr—I* 
Roolm-our-Yon, Fontenoy-lo-Comto, and Sables- 
d’Olonno, Tho capital is La BocUewmr-ion.— 
X'br the ohstiaatB iesfatauco of tlie Vendeans to 
tho Bovolutlon, and the bloody vengeance ol.the 
Itepublio {1708, 1704-06, 1700, and 1816 ),. see 
Oathelikeau, liAKOomucftUfiLEiK, Hoche, and 

ClIOUANS. ' '[ 

Yoilddmlnirc (the ‘vintatte-montU ’). the first 
month in tho French Revolution calendar, from 
Soulembov 22 to Ootoher 21. Meinomble lu tlm 
history of tho Involution is tho 38th Yendiimalro 
of tlm year IV. ( 6 th Ootoher 17661, when tlm Pans 
Sections, worked upon by royaliat reactionaries, 
rase In insurrection against tho Satippal ^ n * 
veution, but wore crushed by the histone Winn of 
grano-Bhot by Napoleon Bonapavto, tlion a young 
ajtfllory oJficer. j - 

Yendcttn* tho term us&l to denote the practice, 
as it existed til I lately in Sicily, Condon, Sarn JnJa, 
of individuals taking private vengeance nport tliose 
who had Bhed tlio nfaod of their relative*. It is 
jiofc yob entirely extinct in CalabriA nnd Corsica, 
and even in remote districts of Kentucky nml other 
parts of tho United Status, and indeed was on 
established institution in primitive society every¬ 
where. Our criminal law is morely a development 
of a stage of culture when Lb wow every man e right 
and duty to Lake the law into : Jiia owj hands. 
Bloodshed had to lie atoned for by death, and if 

,_l j._ J ..mhiuI VlttnfnlU WOTA 


tnraugii voiiiraiuiw uunoii r -" 

tive law of vengeance of blood afforded an olemont- 
ary means of protection for Rociety, and tno fnot 
that tlio whole family,are hold, responsible brings 
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who pointed for clmrclicft, nxma&terica, aiuI uu* 
crowned ho ad a, passed from time tu time into the 
market and wore scattered broadcoMi hie remained 
for the moftt part royal property, aiul only ter bo 
seen oil palace walls, in tho Alcazar of Madrid, the 
Buen Retire, the Pardo* or the Escorial, To this 
in a mowmre they owed their preservation fiouv tbo 
military art-coJIuctora of ISOtf—40, who woro bourn! 
to respeot ] licit lives that belonged to the horltago of 
Joseph Bonaparte; but douhtle&B insensibility to 
If) oir m ovfts wan also a protection, for VoJazmicz 
offered little temptation to men whoso taste had 
boon farmed Ivy Uavirt, Tbo tmnsfov of the royal 
pictures to tlio Muhco del 1’rndo at Madrid. was 
virtually a revelation of Velazquez, and it can Bed 
his out lying works to bo eagerly sought nflur by 
collectors of all nationalities*. Mr C, B. Curtis 
reakous up 274 attributed to him, of which no less 
than 121 are to he found in tlio United Kingdom, 
mom than half of them being hi London. Fiance 
and Austria possess twelve each, Italy ton, ami 
Russia and tlio United States seven each. In 
quality m well as quantity Velazques is hotter 
represented in Englum! than ylaowliero, Madrid of 
con me oxcepted. Hood examples of his early work 
arc to ho found in tho f Water-soller* and in the 



ho hail Bottled down to a strip of his own ; mid of 

i_» ._ _ ■ .t . .i 1 i .. _ 



OUvarfifi in Mr Hoi ford’s gal lory, and olhoi* in 
Lord Ellefunero’H, Lord Lans)dowmVs, tlio Duke of 
Westminster's, and at Dnlwloh. Tlio host of all, 
however, and, no doubt, the finest Ytdazquoss out- 
aido the walls of tho Madrid MubGo, is tlio portrait 
of Admiral Pulido Pnroja in tho National Gallery, 
pain tod| like most of Ms greater works, with brushes 
of a loDgth that enabled him to stand at tbo distance 
from which he meant it to ho seen, and bo to pro¬ 
duce directs that Palomino justly calls ‘ miraculous,* 
To any one properly placed tlio story of tho king’s 
reprimand oddrowHid to tho portrait will nob seem 
incredible. But it is only at Madrid that Velazquez 
■can be soon in the full variety of his powers, a 
master in portrait, genre, land scape, animal, 
-and, in fact, every branch of painting except tho 
marine. Philip IV. was too true a lover of ait to 
restrict him to tho functions of a court-painter, 
and Velazquez apparently won allowed n, froo hand 
to paint Buch subjects ab took Jiis fancy, IBs 
<jonrtinctures, tho grand equastrlnn portraits of 
the king, Olivares, Prince Baltnwir Carlos, and tlio 
like, five tlio moio conspicuous, bub tho more char* 
aotertofcic and perl laps more interesting aro the 
portraits of the inthanes, icsten*, and odd nhamo* 
tors that figure in catalogues and guidebooks 
under arbitrary titles, or oIrq tho nicknames of 
the orjgimila, 'Moiilppne,' ‘Esop, 1 ' ])avbaroBSa, , 
<vc. These, and his matchless series of dwarfs, 
were clearly subject? ohosen for their own sakus, 
iiainted con amore , and treated in the spirit of a 
hidalgo Hogarth. But if ho is to lie compared to 
*ny man it in to life compatriot Cervantes, as an 
oxponoubof Spnufeh realism ami Spanish ohamotor, 
It is sometimes said that nacred subject* ami 
female beauty wore hoyomj life reach, aiul that 
lip could paint nothing that lie had nob before 
liw eyes. And yet no painter over painted 
n more nrofonndly pathetic Crucifixion than the 
one in the Prado, or two mare cliariuing figures 
ifem the ‘Mownas 1 in the marvelhuts pioturo 
named after them, or a mors thoroughly dramatic 
scene than tho ‘ Surrender of Breda,* which might 
he a scene from a historical play by Sliakcspearo 
transferred to camm 


Sou Paohono, Arte de la Pint urn (104(1; roprintul 
IflflOJi Palomino, Masco PMorico (171G-2-I); Ford, 
Velasquez [Penny Oyclopanlki), Jlnmlbmk for Spain » 
Head, JlmdOunk of the ftjmniah and Punch Sdioalu of 
Pitinlinn (1848); Stirling, Annals of the Art ids uf 
Spain (1848), Velazquez and his 1 Varh (1850); u, 
II, Curtig* Velazquez and Mnrillo, a deter Uttivt Catu* 
IvtJuc (188*3); Jubti, Vciwi^nw uml min Juhrhuntbrl 


(1688; Eng 


a deter Uttivt Cain - 
t min •y<thrhttmln'i 
ig. ti'ftiiH. hy A. H. K-oauo, 3880).—In France, 
and usually in Englaud afeti, tlio palntor's namo fe 
spelt Vdmqntt, 

Velazquez, the Conquistador. See Coutbs. 

Veldes. a village in tlio Austrian provinoo of 
Cannula, 30 miles NW. of Lull inch. A mi miner- 
resort, situated on a beautiful lake, it is specially 
famous for Its 1 nim-baths/ the wliolo body (except 
tlio head, which is sheltered) being exposed to 
sunshine. Pop. 600, 

Vclcltt, an ancient Ligurian city, whose ruins, 
20 miles K. of Piacenza, were uncovered in 1700- 
05, and yielded imuiv Homan an tin ni ties, includ¬ 
ing tablets with luHcviptlom. eoiiiBi Jfcr., The place 
seoiiiM U) have heon overwhelmed hy a landslip 
about 280 a.p, 

V^lcz-dUrilllgll, a Spanish town 1ft miles E. 
of Malaga, near the mouth of tho Valoz, with a 
Moorish castle and sugar-refiner!ow. Pop. 23,420. 

Velleius Pntcrcuius. See Patkucui.uk. 


Vcllctrl, a city at tho foot of IhoAlhan hllfe, 
l 26 miles BE. o( Rome by vail, with a cathedral and 
: many lino palnecs. I’op. 13,632. 

Ycllore. a town of British India, 80 miles IV. 
of Mad ins by rail, famous for \ln old fortress de¬ 
fended for two years by tho English against IIydwv 
Ali. Here Tinnoo Baih’s family lived till 1800, 
when, alter a bloody ninthly of eepoyfl, tlioy were 
tninsferred to Calcutta. Pop. 38,(J22. 

Vclloseliu a gonuB of plants of tho ualuval 
drier llanuorioracuio, natives uf Brazil, Africa, 
Guiana, ami Madagascar, ami NmuetimcH called 
Tree Lilies, They are iiciemilaJs. with (mniw 
closely covcml by the witliorod remains of 
loaves, branching by forkH, ami Iwariug tuffe 
| of long, narrow, aloe-liko leaves at the ox- 
i troimticn of tho branches. Borne of tliom are from 
2 to 10 feet high, and the trunk is sumctfniQB us 
thick as a man's body. Tho stmuturu uf the trunk 
is very remarkable. It luis a slomlor sub-oylin- 
dricai central column, of tlie ordinary lmmucoty- 
ledonous structure, oulsidc of which are arranged 
great quantities of slender filinnw roots, winch 
cohere firmly hy their own eellutar sur/ium, and 
form a spurious kind of wood. Tho iUiwcm uf 
tho larger spocicB aio about 0 iuciies long, pure 
white, yellow, blue, or purple. 

Vellum. Boo Pauchimekt. 

Vdoolpeilc. Boo CvoLim 

Velocity, in its full Hignifimnce, Involves tho 
notion of direction of motion uh well us that of 
speed or rate of motion. The notion of sliced is a 
very familiar one. In mciifmring it wo ushuuic tlio 
possibility of measuring space and time • and Hie 
unit or speed 1 b that sjieed which a moving point 
would need to have in order to pans ovur bitu chuseii 
unit of space in a unit of time, tfuoh phrases ns 
four miles per hour, oho inllo per mlnuUi. oightern 
miloH per second am perfectly lulelliglhlQ U\ all 
who know what a mile, hour, minute, and second 
aro, It should bo noted that when wc speak of a 
mini walking with a speed of four miles <ui hour 
wo do not nooeBsarily imply that lie really enm- 
nlotos four iiiileu, or that he walks for one hour, 
hut only tlmt he ■would do so wore bo to keep up 
that speed for the tliuo naniad. In fact, speed ifi 
an iiiBlantaiieoua property nf tho moving point. 
Again, Btneo at ovwy inaUnfe the moving point 
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off a definite southern frontier, which may be Hoen 
in the Zeitschr , tl, Uesellsch, fur J&dkitmle sit Berlin 
(Bd. xsil. 1887). Vowizuelan maiis, moreover, 
ox tend the north* eastern boundary along the const 
as far as tlio mouth of the Ehsoqufho It Ivor, Instead 
of ouly to that of the Amacuro, and between 1° ami 
4° N. lftt. push the frontior ovou beyond the Ebbc- 
rriiihn. cutting a largo, toiiguodiko territory out of 
British G-tthuin j tlifi, however, tho British colonial 
govummont formally took possession of in 1803. It 
is necessary to go thus into details, bocauso the 
now frontior limits had not found tliolr way into 
tho atlases by tliQ anil of 1802. The republic has a 
coast-lino of about 780 miles, low and sandy cast* 
ward of Capo Pottos, opposite Trinidad. Trinidad 
and Tobago Islands belong to Britain, and Curacao, 
Oruba, and Bonaire to tho NotliorlumlB, 

Venezuela is a land of mountains and valleys in 
the west and north, of lower mountains amt wooded 
hills in the south, of llanos botwoon tho Orinoco 
and the northern ranges, and of Jake and swamp 
ami forest in the north-weftt. The Andos enter the 
country south of Luko Maracaybo, and push north¬ 
eastward us the Cordillera do Merida (Ifl,000 fcot) 
as far ns Barn nisi mo to (100 miles), whei-o tlioy are 
cut off from tho Curibboon ranges by a depression 
through vvhloh the Cojedes Hows to tho Orinoco 
and the Yaraoui to tho Qolfo Tristo. From this 
point along tho north strotoh two inoro or less 
parallel ooast-rangofl, pierced by valloys, and 
jof nod by cross- ranges, and thus on dosing lakes 
(Qvgt Valencia), most of which, however, have 
dried up. HUH farthor north, and parallel to those 
last, a raugo Ib distinguished, partly submnrino, 
portly rising in the islands along tho const, partly 
fn tlui often high and generally rock-bound count 
itsolf, Turning now to the south wo iiml all tho 
country lmyomi tho Orinoco IIHad with low moun¬ 
tains and, nearer tho river, hills, thrown out by 
the grout eastern mountain-system of tho con- 
tin out. Hero, above a grjuiftie foundation, idao 
grout masses of ml and white s aud a tones, the 
moat notable Mount Itoralma (q.v.), where tlto 
frontier* of Guitiuo, Brazil, and Venezuela moot. 
Iiimtmomblo streams find a way ovor waterfall* 
and rapids to tlie Orinoco, whloh itsolf rises amid 
those mountains, escapes to tho west, And then 
Uows north along their edge till they come to an 
ond, wliou, turned by the volume of tho Apuro, it 
swings muud to the oast aud rolls pust fclioir 
nor thorn bounds. 

The llanos occupy a fourth of tho country, lying 
between tho Orinoco and tho northern chains, aim 
are mostly mululotlug plains of loug grass, broken 
by low plateaus or ?hiwu, and by nmuorous clumps 
of trees and belts of forest, which are not confined 
1 to tho banks of streams, but rwo out of the savannah. 
It must be noted, however, that the. llanos 
north of tho lower Orinoco, towards Par la penin¬ 
sula, are dreary aud sand-swept, and treeless ex- 
copt along tho shallow watercourses, Humboldt 
saw the Kanos bare of aught save grass, aud sup¬ 
porting oountlcss hards of cattlo; to-day most of 
the cattlo have disappeared, killed off in groat 
part to foed tho insurgents in tho vaiions civil 
warn*, and os a result tho young trees have had 
a oluiuco to grow. Tho remaining portion of tiro 
country, the north-western, around Lake Mara- 
oaybo, in rendered almost uninhabitable by its 
swamps, nuwciwjwj, and peattferau* climate. Taken 
as a whole tho oliumto of Venuzuala cannot fairly 
bo described ns unhealthy. Of course, in a caautoy 
enolosBil botwoon tho pnmllolH 2° and 12° N. Ink, 
with tho acconmanying luxuriant vegetation, tropi¬ 
cal fevers must ho present; but South American 
fevers *yo »ot so fatal os those of Africa, <uid even 
tho yellow fever, though it still is ft scourge, is 
being ortpod with to come extent. The climate is 
. 407 


moiBt i the llanos have the rainy season in the 
sum in or months, bnt in the mountains tho fall is 
irregular and at all bcosoiib, losing its tropical 
character. The fccinporaturo varies, of course, with 
tlie altitude, from freezing-point above tlie snow* 
lino to great Jioat in tho const-towns, the valleys, 
and the JlanoH. In the tierm wtienie (hot region, 
up to 1700 feet, the limit of tho cocoa-nut aim 
cocoa) the yearly mean hi from 77° to B0 q F. p 
ranging often above 100°; in tho tiara t&nptitthi 
(temperate region, 1700 to 7200 feet, the limit of 
tho banana and Biigav-cane) it is from 80* to77*j 
and the tierm fria (cold region) embraces every¬ 
thing below 00°. Thoro aro no active volcanoes in 
Venezuela, bnt earthquakes have done great damage 
at Carricos and elsewhere. 

Almost everywhere tho country is very abundantly 
watered, tho drainage pnssing off by eight systems 
—tho Orinoco, tho Kin Negro, tlie unyuni, the 
lakes of Mnvocaybo and Valencia, the two gulfs 
on either side of tho peninsula of Paria, and the 
short coast-streams. Vegetation in the tierra 
callento is luxuriant often beyond description \ the 
heavy foies Is are dense with noble trees, and yield 
gums, balsams, dye-woods, india-rubber, wiimpar- 
ilia, cinchona, vanilla, tonka-beans, See. \ tobacco, 
maize, and cocoa cue cultivated. IVhero water 
falls in tho low-lying valleys caotus forms provail. 
In the temperate region coffbo is the moat valuable 
product; otliors nro cinchona, sugar, maize, ban* 
anas, same cotton, and wheat and barley; tltesa 
lost are grown also in tho higher regions, as 
arc pons aud beans and much potatoes. Hut for 
tho in OB t part primitive methods and implements 
of agriculture aro obstinately adhered to. Agii- 
aultura siifieta, too. in noma parte sevorolj*, from 
periodic plagues of locusts. 

The fauna is rich in animals and birds peculiar 
to tho tropics, but is of great variety owing lo the 
difforcDCes of al lifcude ana temperature. Tho people 
aro Jiioetly ba3/-breed»—mulattos or mestizoes (he, 
of crossed white and Indian blood). Pure negroes 
or whites are comparatively few; the latter form 
perhaps 1 per cant of tlie population. - Tho blacks 
aro found mostly In the tierra callento—chiefly on 
tho coast j the survivors of the pure Indian stems 
aro mainly confined to tho highest regions, that of 
tho lofty although they are found also in 

the Maracaybo forests and elsowhercj and in tlie 
llanos Jaige villages of nearly pure Indians are met 
with. The Venezuelans aro restless ami passionate 
—least so in tho cordillera region—honest ami hos¬ 
pitable, universally polite, except among the 
Bancroft, and as a nation sadly addicted to drink ; 
rum in this land of sugar is manufactured every¬ 
where, ami ite consumption in the uhiquitoiut 
pufperiaa occupies the general leisure, the lower 
classes adding gambling to the other vice; bull¬ 
fights and ydt more cock-fights, and In the cooler, 
redone horoeraclng, aro the popular pastimes. 
The Homan CatlioUo is the state religion) others 
are tolerated. In J870 primary education was 
made couipulaory, but only 100,000 children take 
advantage of the 1000 public schools, There are 
two universities, at Canfcna and Merida j the facul¬ 
ties of law aud medicine are the moat flourish¬ 
ing, for Venezuelans are fond of public life, ami 
tho overcrowded professions, in which all cannot 
find employment, contribute more thail theii 1 quota 
to tho ranks of tho discontented and revolutionary, 
Venezuela aontains rloh minoml deposit*, its yet 
scarcely tapped,'except for the Yu marl gold-mine?, 
the Aroa aopper-mine, variona salt-mines worked liy 
the government, and coal bear Barcelona, In the 
neighbourhood of Lake Maracaybo there aro rich 
springe of petrolonm. and coal iH abundant hero, as 
well ns in tho' peninsula of Pnmgiiana; and ft > 
bituminous plain at the hood of tlie Gulf of Paria 
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to boar the lull lireseiiro of the family influence to 
make each af Its iiionibora keen the peace, The 
Avenger of Blood ie time n useful fn notion ary, ImL 
through ignorance and passion ho 1 a prone to err 
and con found the innocent with tho guilty. In the 
usage of the Israelites wo see the method of pro¬ 
gress ill civilisation—a distinction is made between 
tiro wilful and tho innocent slayer, and the Cities 
of Refuge alToitl the latter a Sauotunry (q.v,). 
Again we see I 10 W tho cry for vengeuuco sinks into 
a claim for compensation —tho blood-moimy wipes 
out tho blond. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers bad 
tlioir lOti' ffild {'man-money’), a money value on 
each man’s life which bud to bo paid to IiIb kinsmen 
by the murderer—000 shillings for a thogn, 200 for 
a ceorl, and naturally less for a "Welshman limn an 
Englishman. Tho law of retaliation—the Roman 
lex Udlonis —held also for lesser injuries, ami was 
sound morality euougli till It was superseded by 
the higher law of the Gospel, Now the state 
undertakes the task of imuitiJimeut, but, ns Tylor 
says, we have still survivals of aneiont modes of 
feeling in such phrases tvs * the vengeance of the 
law/ or tho legal form by which a private person is 
bound over to prosecute as though still suing for 
Ills own revenge or compensation, Tho right of 
private war bo tween families and bribes long 
survived in the Hordern and tho Highlands; blit 
Freeman notes thab the Iwvttlo (1470) botwoon 
Lord Berkeley and Lord Lisle at Nibley Green in 
Gloucestershire, in which tho lattor was slain and 
llorkoley compounded by a monoy payment to the 
widow, was the latest English example either of 
pTtWftle mv* w thft payment vA the lefly-m'M. 

Of all civilised races tho vomloUa has survived 
longest among tho Italians, and oven an late as 
1800 it showed itself in strange juxtajHMdtlou to 
tho law In tho murder at Now Orleans of tho chief 
of police who hod boon hi is tin menial in bringing to 
light aonio of the organised numlors of tho Mallla 
(q.v.). In Corsica it was a snored article of duty, 
so binding thut it licodod nob tho ritnbieco, tho 
wall of roproaoh against delay, to spur up tho 
consciences of tho next of kin. Here ib often 
happened thab its coime whs complicated by the 
vendetta trunsvei'ualc, when each of two sots of 
relatives luul a murder to avonge oil tho other, 
Mtivimto’fl Colombu is a striking plotuio of tho 
intensity with which tho imaginations of the 
Corsican wonion clung to tho wuil justice of this 
form of revenge, Ana something similar in spirit, 
os the vendetta of a class or community rather 
than a person or family, were tho erne! murders 
and outrages committed by Irish peasants nr tlioir 
hirelings upon those who luul oconpiod land from 
which other man luul liean evicted. In Corsica at 
least It needed the burning outrage of blood to 
reuse the spirit of tho vendetta. Soo Blood 
( Ayexgkr or). 

YciuldiUC, a town of the dept. Loir-et-Chor, on 
the Loir, 42 miles NNE. of Tours ami 111 SAV, of 
Paris by rail. Ahovo it rise the picturesque ruins 
of tho castle of the Dukes of VomlOmo, destroyed 
at tlio Revolution, and within tlia town is a line 
10th-century abbey church, with early Gothic 
tower and spire. Gloves and paper are nuulo. 
Pop. (1801) 7804. 

VciMldllU)« an aneiont countship of France, 
erected into a ditohy by Frauds T., for behoof of 
Clunks vie Bourbon, through whom it foil to his 
grandson, Henry IT,, who again conferred ib upon 
CiSsar, tho oiliest of his sons by Galnlolle d'E h trees. 
OOsar's eldest hou, Louis, Duke of Vend Amo, 
married Laum Manohil, one of Miunuittfa nieces, 
nnd had-by her tliroo hous, the oldest of wliom was 
tho famous soldier, Lmiis-Josoph, Duke of Veil- 
dOmo, called till his father’s tlenlli the Due do 


Venthlbvre. Ho was lwm at Park, July 1, 1G&4, 
and saw his Jlrat service in the Dutch campaign 
of 1G72, Ho next served with distinction imuor 
Turonuo in Germany and Alsace, again iu tho 
Low Countries under Luxembourg, in Italy under 
Cntinat, and received in 1GDG tho command of the 
army in Catalonia. He shook oIF liis imloloneo, 
and closed a Berios of brilliant succchhus by the 
capture of Barcelona (1007). After five years of 
sloth and sensuality he Hupersudod Villeroi In 
Italy, much to tho delight of the soldiers. He 
fought an undecided battle with Prince Ktigono at 
Ltusxara (liSLli August), then burst into tho Tyrol, 
returning to Italy to check tlio unitod Savoyards 
and Austrians. On lGtli August 170G he fought a 
second indecisive battle with Prince Eugene at 
Coaeano, and at Calcinnto ho onudiod tho Austria’iR 
(10th April 1700). That bu minor he was rooallod 
to mipersede Villornl in tlio Law Countries, under 
nominal command of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
defeat at Umloimrdo (llbh July 1708} cost him his 
command, but in 1710 ho was sent to Spain to 
aid Philip V. Ilk appearance turned Urn tide of 
disaster j he brought tho king hack to Madrid, and 
dofeated tho English at Brihuogii, and next day 
tlio Austrians at Villariuhma. After a month of 
gluttony beyond oven Ids wont, ho died at Tlnarnx 
in Valencia, June II. 1712. Saiiit-Himou hated 
VondOino, and has gibbetocl to all eternity Mb 
B lobli, his gluttony, and Ms shameless debauchery. 
Vendors* See Salic. 

Veneer* Bountifully grained or figured woods 
are, owing to their oust v rarely used in tho form of 
solid hoards, but are cub into thin slices called 
vonuura. Those vary iu thicknuns from that of 
ordinary writing-papor to -ftth of an Inch and 
upward** for special puvjwwsB. Y«v fumituvo ^Ui 
Is n good average thioknoH*. There aro 'saw cut* 
and 'knife cub' vonoors, very thin kinds oh well us 
those sliced oir iu clroular fashion from round 
blocks being always knife out. Tho process of 
veneering ooimisls m simply gluoiiig tho veneer to 
thicker wood, and placing Whut is then virtually 
one solid board or panel with the vernier face down¬ 
wards on a metal table heated with gas. By 
means of cross bars nnd screws, iilmvo and below 
the tablo top* tlio veneer is hold tightly to its 
Invoking for two or three hours till tiro glue is dry 
and iirm, It will bo readily umlnrHtood that 
veneering is heat douo on Woods whloli hold glue 
well-plain mahogany, American yellow pino, &c. 

Vcn cmn, IIkhmann (1(107-1787}, divine ami 
professor of Theology nt Kmnokor. Of his nniner. 
oils works, the Institute* of Theology (trails. 18fl0) 
is tlio best known. 

Venereal Disease8. Hoo Gunohiihka, 

Syphilis, 

Venesection, &oo Blhkuino. 

Venetian Style* tho type of the ltonnimmiioo 
(q.w) do vein nod IU Vouieo (soo ITALIAN AliCJiI- 
tkotuuk). 1 Voiieliun-Gotliic 1 is a type of Italian- 
Gothic. 

Venezuela* Unitkd Static of. a northern 
republic of Sou bit America, between the Caribbean 
Sea, Colombia. Bruv.il, and British Guhum. Thu 
total area is slightly over 417,(KK) sq. m, AchonL 
ing to olllcial returns it is (504.1(35 sq. m,. but thin 
result is obtained by diflregardlng rocout boundary 
decisions. In 1801 tiro frontier dispute with Colom¬ 
bia woh decided by the arbiter Spain in Colombia’s 
favour, and tho south-western boundary is now 
formed by tlio rivers Arauca, Orinoco, Atnhopo, 
and Negro, while the whole peninsula of Goajlia 
ami the town and territory of San PaiiMbino (on tho 
Snnbnndor border) holoug to Colombia; nnd in 
1880-82 a Vcnezuero-Braxillan commifmiau marked 
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Venial Sin. See Cox session. 

Venice (Itul. Vmezia) % tlio f Pearl * or 'Queen * 
of tho Adriatic, Iti tho fifcli contuiy the Veneti, 
expelled by Lombards and Goths from Padua, 
Altlmun, and Aquitoia, found refuge in tho island* 
of tho lagoons, making Malamoeco their chief irort 
and their scat of government, afterwards (Qtli 
century) trauHfoired to Kivo-Alto, tho nucleus of 
Vtmlce. Tradition places its lirst buildings on the 
site of the Basilica of S. Mark, and those now cover 
move than seventy-two islets, or rather mud-banks, 
their foundations being piles ( 1 timo-petrifled*) and 
sttrno. Through its two it normal portions winds for 
ovov 2 nillm tho Grand Canal (Caualaxzo), spanned 
by tho Rialto bridge (of stone) and two othora (of 
iron), and from its outer rim flow into the Canalazzo 
140 lesser canals, all bridged at frequent intervals. 



Tills vast network of waterway is patrolled by 
cimntlosH gondolas (» tho hansom-cab of tho Adria¬ 
tic')» while tho nodustrlan has Ills choice of innum¬ 
erable lanes (calli), making ovory house accessible 
sooner or lator on foot. A railway viodnot (1845) 
nillos long omiuocfcs Venice with the mainland, 
It hoing 105 miles E, of Milan, 71 ENE. of Mantua, 
mid 181 NNE. of Florenoo. Its population, from 
well-nigh 200,000 in the 10th century, dwindled 
to 100,000 in tho 18th, but 1ms since increased to 
158,010, speaking a dialect <11 flooring from the more 
masculine Tuscan in eliding the consonants and 
running tho vowoUayllables into one, figlio , for 
example, becoming jfo t ami ensti, eft. It* industries 
are its famous glass mnmi facte re, useful ami orna- 
mental; jewellery ami oriibroidery in gold and 
silver; lace, velvota, and silks; oamllcs of wax and 
spermaceti; soap, sugar, aucl confoaturnery. Print¬ 
ing, once its most honourable tradition, is now 
reviving; while the ship and boat building required 
for its libbing and pilot-service has, since its restor¬ 
ation to Italy, boon snpplonitmted by ironclads, of 
which scvoral flrsfc.clasB apooimons hare left its 
arsonal. Besides an increasing coasting trade, 

employing over 80,000 tons or shipping, Vonioe 
imports from Great Britain coal, iron, and, in much 
less quantity, li*h and luanufactuvcd goods; but in 
splto of engineering intervention it will nevor re¬ 
gain its historical distinction ns a seaport. The 
Alluvial discharge into its gulf bos greatly and 


irregularly reduced its depth of water, Us lagoon 
looking at low ebb (the tidal variation being 
between 2 and 8 feet) like so many acres or 
mud. The lagoon is connected with the sea 
by four entrances, of which tho Lido and Mala- 
inooco are the most important. Measurer] even 
by Italian death-rates Venice is not healthy, but 
with the drinking-water now' supplied from the 
mainland it is improving. Its prolate still bears 
tho proud title of patriarch. 

Detailed reference to all its attractions, architec¬ 
tural, artistic, and historical, belongs to tlie guide¬ 
book, but Venice possesses features distinctive 
enough for brief notice Imre, Such ore its Piazza 
dl S. Marco, the north side formed by the Pro- 
curatio Vecchie, sunnounting on arcade of Jifty 
arches, erected 1517, as the residence o! the mu a 
procurators of S, a lark, from whom the dugo was 
usually elected. For the increasing number of 
those dignitaries were built the Proem a tie Nuove, 
on the south side of the Piazza, now constituting a 
million of the Palazzo Boole. Of this tUe library 
hall is a masterpiece of Sansovino, its ceiling decor¬ 
ated by the seven best Venetian artists of the time 
(1582), while Titian, Paul Veronese, Buasano, and 
Tintoretto contributed splendid work to other parte 
of tho Interior. The Campanile, begun 002, com¬ 
pleted by the hoi fiy Id 10, commands from its 
Altitude of 323 foet a glorious prospect. The clock- 
tower, ou whose dial two bronze figures strike tho 
hours upon a bell, gives entrance to tho Mercoria 
or main business quarter, threaded by streets con- 
verging towards the lttnlta. In front of fc. Mark’s 
itself nso three red flags tail’s, aur mounted by winged 
Ilona, From these once floated tho silk and gold 
banners typifying Caudio, Cyprus, aud the Moren, 
the three nosscssiouB of tho republic, now replaced 
ou fcatos by the flag of Italy. Only less supremo 
in interest than the Basilica of S. Mark’s is the 
Doge’s Palace, which, dating from tho 10th and lltli 
centuries, hits been ox tended and modified, and even 
in 1802 was being restored. Successive conflagra¬ 
tions have destroyed the paintings liv the Belmiis, 
Carpaccio, Pordoiione, ancl Titian, which ennobled 
its vastolminbors, but its outer shell, particularly the 
east os peat towards the Bridge of SigliSi commands 
universal admiration. Buskin’* Stones of Vantca 
has familiarised the world with the beauty of its 
details, its columns with their capitals particularly; 
but from these and the Porta della Carta of tlie 
main entrance, tho Soala dci Qlganti, and the 
Benin d'Oro, wq must Irnsten if only to give a 
glance at the Safa del Maggipr Con Big ho, and at 
wliat retualua of the vivid aucl impressive touoli of 
Titian, Bassano, Tlntorotto, Paolo Veronese, and 
Palma Giovane, who lavished their nonius on its 
walls. Tho celebrated/Library or BlhUoteea di 
Ban Marco, transferred (1817) from the. above- 
described library hall of the Palazzo Beale, contains 
120,000 volumes and 10,000 MSB.—the latter at 
one time Including the codex of Homer, bequeathed 
by Petrarch, who liad received it from Nicolao* 
Sigeros, ambassador from the Greek emperor, but 
since destroyed with all the others of Petrarch** 
bequest, Tho Muhqo Archoolnglco, also alrorn of 
much treasure, among it tho mans of those coun¬ 
tries explored by Venetian travellers, and Origin¬ 
ally drawn by tlio groat geographer Gian Battista 
Itaimislo (1485-1557)> still repays Jiura/ a visit, if 
only for its Mappiuuoiulo in which tile Canmldolese 
monk Mauro embodied, A geographical eucyclo- 
paxlla of the information aorcessibla up to 1467. 
Ofcbor rooms, tho Sain della Bussell* (antechamber 
to theConuollof Ten], the BnlA del ConslgHo del 
Dlcci Itself, tlio 8nla del Senate, and the Sale del, 
CoHoglo (to nieutfou t/ia wore famous of them),' 
have ouch their special associations and attractions * 
historical or artistic, the interest deepening as we, 
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separates fiom tlio rest of mainland tljo ho- 
called 'island' of Bren, Valuable oinomlda are 
found on the upper Orinoco. Bat the 
of minerals oxtrocted is only £1,100,000 (£960,000 
of thin for gold). Manufactures are very back¬ 
ward i books (at Carricos)* furniture, soap, tallow- 
candles, choose almost exhaust tlia list; but sugar 
is refined in ninny parts, and rum and newspapers 
are produced ovorywhere. Official returns in 1888 
claim 8,470,300 cattle, 5J27,500 goats mid sheep, 
1,020,700 awinc, &c., ob against 2,020,738 cattle, 
3,400,603 goats and sheep, 070,600 swine, &c, in 
Trwto lu» w\vw\«M ^wltluu vcwmt years, 
in spite of the absence or deplorable stato of roads 
in the interior—though something has boon done 
for this too. Tlio first railway won made in 1877; 
in 1801 there wore 282 miles In operation, bo- 
Bides 3528 miles of telegraph linos and several tele¬ 
phone systems. Most of tho ovov-soa trade Is in 
the hands of foreigners, Gorman und other. By far 
the principal export from Yeneznolft (over two-thirds 
of tlie total exports) 1 h coftuo; next follow cocoa, 
gold, hides, cattle, sugar, cotton, copper, dye-woods, 
&o. Tho imports (ovor a fourth from Britain) aro 
flour, cotton, linen, woollen, and juto gortds, iron, 
machinery, glass ami porcelain, paper, wine, beer, 
&c, In tho years 1887-00 tho Imports advanced 
steadily from £3,108,000 to £3,344,600, and the 
exports from £3,376,600 to £4,030,700. Nearly 
six-sovonths of tho total value of imports pays 
duty, and smuggling Is actively carried on. 

In 1881 Vcnoxuolar-tlll 1863 made up of pro¬ 
vinces, and in 1864 constituted a federal republic, 
with twenty *ouq states and their territories—was 
redivided info eight large states, eight territories, 
two agricultural colonies, and the federal district 
of Carrico, s. Tbo population in 1881 numbored 
2.076,246, in 1801 2,fc» a fl27| of those 326,000 arc 
Indians, and 35,000 foreigners. Each state and tlio 
fedoval district elect three senators, and ovory 36,000 
of tlio population return one representative to con¬ 
gress. A federal council of nineteen members, 
appointed by congress every two years, ahooses one 
of Us own members for the presidency j aud neither 
president nor councillors can bo re-elected (see, 
however, below, under History), Tho president 
lies no power of veto. Each state has Its own 
executive, legislative, and justiciary. The revenue 
(mostly from customs duties) and the expenditure 
nearly balance each other at from £1,600,000 to 
£1,800,000. The government at tho ond of 1800 
returned the national dohl at £1,532,000, blit the 
history of the foreign debt bus been, as usual in 
South America, ono very unsatisfactory for tho 
bondholders. Tho army in 1801 numbered 6760 
officers and men, Including generals; and there is a 
militia which embraces all olLizons from oigliteen to 
forty-five, amlwhioh lias supplied most of Elio forces 
for the alvll woas. Tlia principal citing am Carricaa, 
Valencia, Maracayho, llarnuisimeto, Tocnyo, Ma- 
turin, and La Guayia. Tlio olilof ports are La 
Gnayrn, Puerto Cabollo, Cladad Bolivar (tlio port 
of entry for all southern Venezuela), Maracnybo, 
and Quanta (opened 1802; 12 miles by mil from 
Barcelona). 

History.— Columbus on his third vovago dig. 
covered the Parla coast on 31st July 1408. Tho 
next year the wholo Venezuelan coast wos skirled 
by Ojoda and Amerigo Vespucci, ami tho immo 
1 Little Venice 1 was glvon to an Indian village 
built on piles (as still is common) nn tbo shores of 
Lake Manway bo; this Is tho origin of * Venezuela,' 
tlio name now of tho wholo country. In 1627 
the territory of Coro wits pledged by Charles V, 
to the Wolsors of Augsbnrg, whose govomors and 
adventurers (see IIuttkn, Pmur von) had. eyes 
and thoughts only for gold aud the fabled El 
Dorado. In 1658 tlio crown resumed possession; 


Carricos was founded in 1607, and hi 1578 bocanio 
tlio seat of government; tlio eonijuistadoroB pene¬ 
trated inland in all directions, and settlements 
wore made in many parts. During tho 17th cen¬ 
tury the attentions of the crown were limited to 
extracting as much revenue from the colony as 
poHsiblo, while the people outored on mostly on 
agriculture and stock-raising, aud tbo various 
religious orders arrived and partitioned out the 
territory among them solves, But tho next century 
saw the beginning of troubles, Tho government 
insisted on all trade being carried on with Spain 
alone, aud ultimately with only quo city— first 
Seville, then, till 1778, Cadiz. Legitimate com¬ 
merce dwindled away, and smuggling by tho Dutch 
aud English alone interfered to keep down tho 
ouonnous prices of European goods. Only NpaniBli- 
born oificials wore appointed, and a hatred grew up 
between them ami tlio creoles which boro fruit in 
open violence. The first revolt occurred in J74D i 
other outbreaks kept the land in a ferment, until 
In 1810 tho revolution began which ended in tlio 
Independence of tho country, and the withdrawal 
of tbo royal forcos in 1821 (see IlOL/VAit). Vene¬ 
zuela waB united with Colombia(q.v.)and Ecuador; 
hat these states soon fell away, and Venezuela was 
left to enjoy some years of comparative rust until 
1847. Thou followod twenty-three years of struggle 
between the 1 Yellows 1 and ' Blues, 1 or Liberals and 
Conservatives, 1800-70 being terrible for tlia bloody 
auerra do cinco (til os } which loft tho llanos mined 
for years and tho country's credit destroyed. From 
1870 to 1877 the 'Illustrious American, 1 General 
Guzman Blanco, was first dictator aud thou presi¬ 
dent, and did much to roftouo the country from 
Its embarrassments, toh timing tho service of tlio 
foreign debt, and patching up a quarrel with 
tlio Netherlands that had arisen over tlia old 
liabib of smuggling. Again ho held tlio reins of 
powor in 1870-84 and in 1886-87; hut actually he 
was dictator from 1870 to 1880. other presidents 
being merely figure-heads appointed by himself. 
In tho lnttor year, howover, the now president, 
llojas Paul, broke with his patron, then residing In 
Paris ns envoy and inlnlstor to all the European 
powers; ami rumours of corrupt contracts anil tlio 
bribed surrender of Venezuelan claims raised such 
indignation against Blanco as drove his friends 
from office ana oleotod another hostile president, 
Dr Palncio, in the autumn. But love or ollloe is 
porliapH more strungly developed in Venezuela 
than in any other land, ami tho dispossessed 
officials wore eager for a return to powor. Palncio, 
who entered cm office a penniless lawyer, and pro¬ 
ceeded industriously to enrich himself, played into 
tlioir hands | public sontimont swung round to 
Blanco's party again; and In 1862, when Palaoio, 
discounting the passing of a hill proposed by lilm- 
waif to entoftd tou psmutowtial tonw to f«v\v ywwvv., 
dcoUiied to resign, civil war brolco out, Tlio in¬ 
surgents were vie tor ions; but great part of tbo 
republic was mcanwhilo reducod to a state of 
anarchy, ami matters were further complicated by 
an unemployed general in August farming au inde¬ 
pendent league of five western states and proclaim¬ 
ing himself a iota tor. 

Soa Dr "W, Sieve™ 1 Venezuela (Hamburg, 1888), end 
his (ulniitable monograph Dio Cordillera von Merida 
(Vienna, 1888), wldoh doBoribou also tlio norfhorn ranges; 
also Codaszl, Jtcsuinai do la (ieoyrafia tie Venezuela 
(Paris, 1841); Snobs, A us den Llanos (Loip. 1878); 
Onxanouvu and Ilaranl, Lee Etals-Unis do Venezuela 
(Paris, 1888); To j ore's Venezuela Vintorcsca (Madrid, 
2 vols. 1877), his history (1876), and other historios by 
Baiwlt and Ui'bftnoja (to 1831; Cnr/loae, 1806) and 
Oviedo y Banor (tlio oonqtiost and sottloinont; 2 vols. 
Madrid, 1886). Cf. also, for a spoolal division, Von 
Langoggs El Dorado (Lolp, 1888), Thoro aro no Eng¬ 
lish works ho valuable as some of tho consular report b. 
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Venice in Syria by tho reduction of Tyro, and 
eventually brought fclio rennblio into collision with 
tliQ Byzantine emporor Joannas ComuomiB, who 
dooreod tho Bnepomion of all intercourse Ivetween 
tho two pavrotw, Resorting to swift reprisals, 
Venice next year (1123) punished tho empire by 
tho capture of Rhodes, besieged or sacked tho 
Cyclades, Sporades, and Ionian islands with part of 
the M<wea, and once more reduced Dalmatia* in¬ 
stigated by the Hungarian king to revolt. Siding 
first with Iho Gorman emporor and thou with tho 
popo, the romihllo witnessed tho meeting of tho 
two (Frederic X, ami Alexander lit) within its 
walls, and was confirmed by the latter in Its 
otornal dominion of the son. This triumphant 
policy, diplomatic mid strategic, was the work of 
tho Uoflo Zuunl (1172-78), who also improved the 
city by laying out tho Piazza di 8. Marco. Eurico 
Dniidolo fq.v.) mluced Trieste, reconquered Zara, 
and headed the fourth crusade, noiiiinally for 
1’al online, really against Constantinople, which ho 
stormed. Ha thus brought about iho partition of 
tho Groao-Lutin oinpiro, of which Venice received 
the lion’s diorc—a large slioo of Greece and its 
inland*, with a foothold in the Balkan Peninsula, 
on the Hellespont, und in Constantinople itself, of 
which a fourth part was reserved for Venetian 
occupation, protected by Venetian laws and nhso- 
lately unrestricted ns to trade. To this period be¬ 
longs the embellishment of tho city with the art- 
treasures of fcha cast—its palaces receiving the care 
which a territorial nrlstocmoy bestows on its lands, 
and employing a now and noble nohool of artiste 
to colobmle tlio triumphs of tho Dagos* 

Under tho second Zlani (1205-20) arose the 
hostilities with Genoa, culminating In tho ton 

S lavs' naval war lu which Damlolo suooumbod to 
oria, and Venice, shattered at sea, wltnosscul the 
re-occupation of Constantinople by Mlohaoi Palcc- 
otogiis, with Whom the republic had to lnnko 
truoo. Tlio abolition of tho old lawn regulating 
the election of tho Dogo caused the aonversion or 
the republic luto an aristocratic oligarchy (1{207), 
wJtasa mahrovftmrneiit Jed to conspiracies, the 
most formidable being that of Qmrinl-Trepnlo, 
whloh proved abortive, but gave direct occasion 
to reforms. Among thoso was tho establishment 
of tho Council of Ton (1310), declared a perma¬ 
nent body in 1335. Tlio mercantile prosperity of 
this ported was refloated in the 0171 amontation of 
the city, and an enlargement of the aieenal, 
whence Francesco Damtolo sailed against the 
Turks. Andrea Dnudolo put down revolt Jn 
Cftiidia and Zorn, though this waa supported by 
Hungary. Tho labtor Doge's great capacity as a 
tliInker and man of letters appears in Ills Yens ■ 
linn Annals —a model of niedfjuvid history. Jn 
1348 an earthquake itpheavccl tho lagoon, and a 
seven mouth's pestilence ensued—the flood and 
tho disease destroying two-fifths of the popula¬ 
tion and iifty patrician families. To the woinor- 
nlilo conspiracy headed by the Doge Marino Falter 0 1 
(q,v.) tho 14th century owos much of its in- 
to rest, enhanced by tho commercial rivalry be¬ 
tween Genoa and Venice which culminated in 
naval battles alternately in favour 0 / oifcher side, , 
till Genoa followed up its latest advantage by 
naming the island of Cliioggia (1370). Venice in 
turn became tho aggressor, starved the Oonocso to 
tho point; of surrender, and accepted from thorn an 
unconditional capitulation (1380), Sixteen yoavfl 
tiunmftav Genoa baanino tlio dependant of Franco, 
and wna no longer tho effcctivo rival of Vonlooi 
which in oonsoquonco reoasumed its supremacy at 
sea in war and morohandwo, trading with every 
European country, and with the east as far as Indio, 
Importing from England tho Iron of Staffordshire, 
bho tin of Cornwall and Devonshire, and fcha wool 


of Sussex. Tlio close of tha 14th and beginning ot 
tho 15th centmy saw the Venotian anus triumph¬ 
ant on tho Italian mainland, till under tlio Doga 
Fob taro (1429-67) the long wot with Milan was 
concluded by a peace, and a league of the Italiau 
states wnfl formed (1454 J for the mutual safeguard 
of their possessionn. The later half of tho 16th 
century was chiefly occupied with hostilities 
agniuaq tlui aggressive Turks, with iufer-Italinji 
broils in which potty duke and sovereign pontiff 
Ilgnro, now as enemies, now ns allies of Venice, 
and with a war with Fmnco closed by treaty 
(1409). J J 

The 10th century opens with the oligarchy at the 
zenith of its power, bu t this was of short dura¬ 
tion. Tim discovery of America and of a passage 
to the Easit Indies Uegaa to tell upon its trade, and 
tho constant drain of wars, local ami Imperial, was 
nob met by tho diminished re venue from abroad. 
Incessant collisions on a great os on a Bin all scale 
brought about by the League of Cainbray impaired 
commerce and industry, necessitating an undecided 
policy hctwcon the great belligerents Charles V. 
ami Francis I., and an unprofitable neutrality in 
the religious agitations of Europe. In the i7th 
cent uiy the pressure of Austria became such as to 
force the oligarchy to side with the enemies of that 
power—with Henry IY. of France, with Bethlem 
Gabor atuI Ragoteki, with the Duka of Savoy 
against Spain, and with the Protestants agaluat tlio 
ClithoJica of the Grisons. In 1044 hogan the twon ty- 
fl vo years’ wav in Can ilia, in wliioTi the Venetian 
admirals defeated the Turks in & succession of 
mighty engagements, iraultlng in future successes 
jn Grteco and JJJyrioimi in which the highest name 
is that of the Doge Francesco Moroidnl, who, after 
heading hie fleet triumphantly for the third time, 
died at Nauplln, (1004). Neutral in tho war of tho 
Spanish succession, Ycnico became again embroiled 
with Turkey, and lost the Morea and Its hold on 
Concha (1718), Gradual decay marks its subse¬ 
quent history: its policy beoamo feebler throughout 
tlin I8fcU eenfcury, its commerce had sunk irretriev¬ 
ably r fio that Jn 1766 Napateoji found nothingbiib 
tlio shadow of its farmer eelf on ids invasion of tho 
city. By tlio shameful treaty of Campb Formlo 
tho Austrians 1>ecame its masters (1708), and agAin 
by tho Congress of Vienna re-occupied it in com¬ 
pensation for the Belgian provinces. Its revolt of 
1848 and heroic defence by Daniel Manin lecl up to 
its final cession (1800) to Napoleon III., who 
handed It over to Victor Emmanuel^t-lie Inst state 
but one to become absorbed in united Italy. 

flee, bested works already eitod, C. Yrterto* Venice ? 
4(8 History t Art, Industrie^ £c, (Eng. tnma 1870) y 
Daru.j. ffiMoire do la Itejmbttque 'da Vtnite (4th od. Paris, 

D vote 1868); and Horatio Bro-wn, Venetian Studies 
(1887), Biiooeoded by his larger History cf Venice; to- 
whloh may bo added A. J. Cl Hnro, Venice (1884); £Ir*_ 
Ollphanfc, Makers of Venice (1887); E. Mohnter, Veniet; 
$ti Arts decoraiift, see Mas fee, ot set Cotteattous (Palis, 
1891) j and IV D, Howe!)* Venetian life (New York, 
imi new cd. 1885). Soo also the article* Alton* 
Enmowfl, Contabtki, Cobra no, Dandolo, Falhero, 
Manin, Sakpi, and Fainting, p. 690, 

Vcul Creator &l>ii'Jhl0i an ancient ami 
celohratccl hymn of the Roman Breviaiy, which 
occurs in the offlees of tho Fesab of Pentecost 
for Vespers ami Tiorco, anil in the Pontifical 
for the Ordination of Priests, Consecration of 
Bishops or of a Church, tho 'Ordo ad Synodum/. 
and some other solemn services. Its author 
is not known with certainty. On the autho¬ 
rity of Ekkohard'a lifo (a 13201 of Notkor,' It 
is ascribed to Charlemagne 1 and Daniel, in-lrfs 
Thoeaurus tiymnolofliw*, adopts this opinion ; but 
it neoniB to be certainly older than the ogq of 
Clmriemagnej and its correct clerical metre os 
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mount to tins Sotto 1’touiln ( umlor tbe lends ) 
where Cneniiuva anil Silvio Pellieo langnuhcd, or 
dcHcend to tlio Pozzl < ■ vvelle ) which shadow many 
a page of Vonottan history, or emerge from the 
Dogo« L’uluoo to cross tlio Bridge of Biglm and enter 
tlio Carooii or public priwmUi aombro as thoir destina¬ 
tion find thoir records. Tho Zucca or Mint (now 
the Bourse) mil the granite colli mi w* one bearing 
the Lion of S. Mark, lliu other 3. Theodore, have 
infinitely less to detain us than the Bfudlica dl S. 
Mai-co itself, plucat by Caiiova above the cathedrals 
of Fisa and Siqtiii a as, on the whole, the first of tlio 
throe finest churches in Itifty, &igwrr OdiitltiWs 
in agnlll confc folio, La Basilica di San AItuvo Estonia 
(1893), does not sufllco to exhaust the interest 
surrounding aiul pervading this wonderful edifice, 
of which the external mosaics, the bronzo horses, 
the interior (also ennobled by its mosaics), the 
choir, the sacristy, the north transept, the baptis¬ 
tery, the treasury, and the pavement have oaoh 
their special students and art-votaries, whose 
admiration a life-long succession of visits seems 
only to deepen and ro/Tno. Dwarfed by comparison, 
the remaining churches of Venice, fomierly inure 
nnmerous than the Homan ones in proportion to 
population, need now lie noticed only in groups, 
of which there are four—the first, Gothic in stylo, 
exemplified in tlio plain, IiuushIvg, ami solemn 
church of tho Frari; tho second, tlio so-called 
Lombard (really a revival of the lfith-coiitury 
Romanesque), of whtoh the church of tho Miracoll 
is the type \ the third, tho Italian, locally termed 
* classical/ seen at it« best in the Palladlan Hodon- 
tove; and the fourth, or modern Italian, ornato to 
excess, represented by the eburoh of tho Salute. 
Many of these are individually attractive, ovor and 
nlmve thoir history or destination, by artistic chcfn 
d\mwre; that of tlio S3. Giuvanni o Paulo was long 
famous for its masterpiece by Titian (tho ( Death 
of Peter Martyr'), destroyed byflro in 1807, and 
replaced by nn old copy; and still is for its 
neighbouring statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
general of tho republic (1475), which, designed by 
Voroccliio and cast by Leopardi, Is reckoned, the 
linosfc art-product of Its kind. In tlio world. Tlio 
church of Ban llocco linn a ho a roller tint interest 
from its Souola hard by, rich in magnificent Tin¬ 
torettos, 

To the museums and picture-galleries, which, as 
in times post, will always attract tho student of 
painting, wo eau do oven less jnstico thau to tho 
public buildings and churches—the Interest of tho 
former consisting in a wealth of chsfo d'wivro . 
around which a whole library of criticism and 
controversy has for more than a century accumu¬ 
lated. Tlio Accadeinin della Iloilo Arti is am molly 
thronged for its Boifliils (Gentile and Giovanni), 
its Curpacoias, its Giorgiones, its Palmas (Vocelilo 
ivm\ ffttivaue), its Paolo Yctoyiumis, its Tintorettos, 
ami ItsTitlouH; while tlio Mnsco Civico, infinitely 
Ickh attractive ill paiiith)g» t never fails to reword 
the visits of tho lover of majolicas, genm, carvings, 
autographs, miniatures, and other mritics bo- 

? scathed to tho oity in 1830 by Tcodoro Corror. 
ntevest of a sterner kind clings to the arsenal, 
founded in 1104, lmsy with 10,000 artisans in tho 
IGbh century to maintain tho supremacy of tho 
republic afloat, now employing fiOOO workmen as 
tlio third dockyard for ships and ironclads in Italy. 
Its innsoiun forms a running commentary on Vene¬ 
tian history, con tabling tho model of tlio Bucentanr 
(f].v.) from which tho dogo every Ascension Day 
solemnly espoused tho Adriatic, From tho arsenal 
to tlio Grand Canal, with its rows of palaces on 
either side, wo return to artistio Vonioc, the palaooa 
themselves, notably the Palazzo Manzoni (Ifith 
rantnry), the Palazzo Corner (ICfch century), the 
Palazzo Rezzouicc, tlio Palazzo Fosoari, the Palazzo 


Pisan I a 3. Polo, the Palazzo Conturini, followed 
by tho tluoo Mocenigo palaces (the centre one 
occupied by Lord Byron), tho Palazzo Comer 
BpiueJli, and tho Palazzo Grim uni, down to the 
llialto Bridge (beyond which are tho Palazzo 
Cumorlcnghl and tlio Palazzo Vmidramin Culerghi), 
all recommended in divers ways for thoir arehi- 
toutuval beauty, their iutorior arrnngoimmt and 
ornamentation, and tlioir family associations closely 
linked with tho fortunes of tho republic, Oblicr 
palaces of repute are the Palazzo Glovunulli. with 
its far-famed, landscape, in wliioh tho mule figures 
are Ittorgtone ) tho Vtdwwo TvwvWmtinx\ the 
Palazzo More, tlio t rad itionnlly-e rad [toil abode of 
Slmkcspearo's Othollo. In thou tree Vonlco is coin- 
i>arativoly poor, La Funico being tho principal one; 
but in public gardens and Islets adapted for holiday 
purposes it abouuds. Tim Littoralo dl Mulamoeco, 
facing tho city across tlio lagoon (tho wo-rolled 
'Lido 1 ), is an i i n in ousel y popular resort, particu¬ 
larly during blm bathing season, when it presents 
a very diitbront aspect from tho lonely, haunted- 
laoking strand so dear to the miw/tiitItm|(ici moml 
of By ran. This and tho islets Mtimuo (q.v M re¬ 
nowned for its gloss), Toreollo, aud Burano (q.v., 
umptoying 300 girls in tlio celebrated loco-industry) 
arc easily accessible by the nteaiimm and steam* 
launches which—the latter especially—sown likely 
to replace tho picturesque but much slower and 
more expensive gondola, not only in the Adriatic 
but within the city itself. 

History ,—Venice rises to historical linportnnco 
G07 A. i). wliau its ialumb communities, governed 
for 240 years by annually elected tribunes, snjmi 1 - 
sedod these at the instance of Urfetohmi, patriarch 
of Grado, by a Duke or Doga of Almoluto authority 
in church and state, during ponce and war. Pim1o 
Lucie Anafcstn, first of the long line of Doges, 
ruled tho republic with power and wisdom, sup¬ 
pressing faction, and acquiring from the Lombards 
a foothold an tho mainland, Ursa, tho third Dogo 
(720-37), gained further advantages ever tho Lom¬ 
bards, whom ho compelled to reinstate Lho Exarch 
of Ravenna, for which service tho Byzantine 
emperor Inmnuml him with tlio title of lpato 
(Hypatos) or imperial consul. Gravitating through 
lmlitical interest to Constantinople, Venice opposed 
tho policy of Franco in the Adriatic and iimuiTcd 
the oninity of Popin, wIiuho licet blockaded tho 
Vonotimis in tho central island (ltiaUo). But the 
ebbing tide loft tho invadora stranded off tlm islet 
of Albiolu, whore lho light ilotlllaof Venice annllib 
latod them. From tliu Rialto, now (810) tho seat 
of government, tho Doge Agnullu 1’uvtonipario ruled 
all the iioighhouring islotH, oonmictliig them with 
bridges, and forming tho modern Vonlco. Having 
acquired lim rolies of 3. Murk (827), the Dogo 
Giovanni I. Pnrtccipazio made tlio ovaugclist tho 
^utoVnry burnt of Y enico, and began (82ft) tlio build¬ 
ing of his cathedral. A long interval of compara¬ 
tive peace favoured the marl time and mercantile 
expansion of tlio city, Istria ami Dalmatia wore 
conquered, while commercial relations wore opened 
up with tho west and still morn with the cast as 
far as tho Crimea and Tartary, and made Venice a 
dominant power in tlio Levant iuul one of tho 
luadurs of the crusades. Ostensibly religious, bub 
roally commercial, this latter enterprise of the 
Venetians loft thorn stronger in tho Mediterranean 
than ovor. Meanwhile the oity itself, mluocd to 
ashes by biioccrsivo coullngratlons, replaced ita 
wooden by Fjtono edifices, in which marble from 
Italian and Dalmatian quarries figured largely, 
ainl laid tho foundation or thoso pamoos since one 
or its oliaraotoriHtia features. Extended relations 
abroad provoked inevitable wiy*. Tho onistullug 
flx))odltlou of the Dogo Falloi'o, followed up hy his 
sucQossor Domenico Mioholo, rlvotocl tlio power of 
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communicate by means of tnbcs with an uppor 
room Into which the heated air wont while the cold 
nir from that room llowod down; tiito produced 
draughts. In 1723 Dr Desnguliers lit Jlros in tho 
upper room; those fires boated the ventilating 
tuboa from tho olmmbor below, and caused air to 
nscond in them. Ho afterwards itsed a contrifugnl 
blowing wheel, turned by a man, to effect tlio 
flame purpose. Before 1744 Dr Stephen Hales 
proposed to use hollows for driving air into a room 
or a ship, or for oxpolling it; these being some- 
limes worked by a roof windmill. In ly40 Mr 
Samuel Sutton proposed tho simple uso of an opon 
lire, the air-supply of which is wholly drawn from 
the interior of a building or the hold of a ship. 
Count lhimfoul proposed to tnko tho air-supply of 
n building down from the roof by moans of an aii- 
uliaft; a plan which implied that the fire must ha 
kept burning, and extraneous air oxo hulecl. In 
1811. at tlio House of LordM, Sir Humphry Davy 
admitted air, lioatud if noaossary, by numerous 
apertures in the lloor, and used Dr Dosoguliors' 
inode of extraction, hut his oxit-pipcs wore too 
small, and tho plan failed. About 1818 the Mar- 
quia do Chahanncs wroto upon tho ventilation of 
rooms. lie proposed tho admission of air by tubes 
lionted by tho Are, opon to the outer air at one end 
and to the room at the otlior; and ho proposed a 
chimney vontilator to remove tho vitiated air, and 
also von ti luting lamps and ventilating cas-At tings 
to carry oft not only tho products of then' own com¬ 
bustion, but also an additional quantity of air, 
through special ohannols. In the Honae of Com¬ 
mons ho applied steam-heat near the ceiling to 
warm tho air and produce ascending currents. In 
1834 Dr Hold of Edinburgh introduced, at tlio 
temporary IIouso of Commons built after the Are, 
tlio principlo of a much larger exit area, than had 
previously boon thought necessary. Tho vitiated 
air was drawn through a furnace and up a high 
chimney. There woro very numerous aportares of 
admission for the air, which was Altered from dust, 
and wanned or cooled, dried or moistened, as 
might bo romih’od. The temperature ^Vas regu¬ 
lated by mixing highly heated air with an adjust- ■ 
able quantity or cold air in a mixing and cqliallsing 
chamber before allowing tho mixture to enter tho 
House. Mr Gurnov, in the new buildings, made 
the windows capable of being opened, introduced 
steam-boating, and took in the air at a low level 
Instead of from tho top of a tower as Dr Held had 
done at Amt. 

Tho products of ooinbnHtion and respiration, com¬ 
prising carl ionic acid, wntor-vapour, and a small 
quantity of nntlimpotoxln (which is a virulent 

S oIboh when eon con trailed), are rapidly diffused 
liroughont tho air of a room ; and luoro air ought 
to outer a room, in nrclor to dilute thoso, than is 
actually necessary in order to supply the requisite 
oxygon. Tho quantity of air required per head per 
minute has been very variously stated; the figure 
now usually stated is between 20 and 80 cubic feet 
per head per minute. Tho inflowing air should 
never bo allowed tu make sharp draughts across a 
room; for this reason it is frequently much safer to 
open a window widely Llmu it is to open it a littlo; 
hut the inflowing stream may bo broken up bo ob 
to diminish its velocity as far as is consUtont with 
adequate flow. Iter this purpose perforated sine, 

Iiorfomted glass, wire gniuso, sliding vulvas, air- 
moke, and similar devices may ho used; or tho 
velocity may be practically diminished by direct¬ 
ing tho Incoming stream of air towards tho coiling 
as by louvre ventilators in the window, or by 
Tobin's tubes. In these, when there is any with¬ 
drawal of air from the room, its place is token by 
air directed in an upward stream through tubes 
whose upper end is open at a height of about 0 foot 


within tiie room, while the other cm! is open to 
tlio external air-supply at a lower level. In Sir 
Douglas Gallon’s £mta there is an alr-oiinmhor 
behind the Are, whioh is continued into an nir-Hue 
above. The air-chamber is connected with the 
outer air; air is heated in tlio ollumber and flue, 
and leaves tho Aue, passing into the room roat the 
coiling i fresh air enters the chamber from outside, 
and a continuous supply to thus kept up; warm 
air enters tho room, and cold draughts are pre¬ 
vented. In Plorce’s stove air from outside flows 
round tho Jiro within an open stove; it enters the 
room through a perforated grating at the top, 
ascends to tlio ceiling and circulates there. There 
Is still a good deal of divergence of opinion as to 
whether Air should be admitted at tlio top or the 
bottom of an apartment. Neither method to 
entirely free from objection. Cold air admitted at 
alow level nevor allows the lower part of the room 
to become warm; this might, liowover, be an 
advantage in sultry woathor. Cold air admitted 
at a high lovel brings the products of combustion 
down to be breathed over Again. Mr Dye argues 
in favour of bringing in fresh air, if cold, at an 
intermediate height, just above peopled heads. 

For extraction of tho vitiated air the open fire¬ 
place is to some extent effective oven in bu miner 
time, for tho chimney long remains slightly warm 1 
but tho current of vitiated air is bettor directed, 
not post tlio persons in tho room, but towards the 
coiling, and taken off by a grating opening into tlio 
chimney. When this to done down-draughts must 
bo checked by a valve, the Areplace roust not be 
too wide or open, and tlio chimney itself must not 
bo too narrow. The fault of an opon fireplace to in 
general that whon the fire is lit it extracts more 
air than It to necossaiy to extract for ventilation 
purposes, and tlio air-supply must oomo in partly 
through the bouse or down some otlior chimney, or 
may fail to And its way in at all, in which enflo the 
chimney smokos, During recont years a great 
deal of attention has been paid to utilising the 
motive power of gas-flames as a means or ven¬ 
tilation. In the Tans Gas Company's cooking 
demonstration rooms in the line uu Quafcra- 
Septembro, 28, ventilation by this means is sAid to 
have been most successfully carried out. In every 
case a sufficiently largo exlt-ohannol ought to be 
provided, and this is a point apt to be overlooked. 


The reader may oodbuH Dr Hold’s JUiutvationa of tho 
Theory anti Practice of Ventilation (Longman, 1844) j 
hit Ohio’s Treatise on Ventilation j Tomlin Bon’s Jluai- 
mentary Treatiee on Wanning and Ventilation ; the 
chapter on Ventilation in Dye’ll Hood on Warming 
Mildtnga (Bpon, 1801); Edwards on Ventilation anti 
Heat (Longmaim, 1881), a work to whioh wo axe largely 
indebted for our hietorionl retrospect of tho subject, and 
wluoh oontojns numorons useful illustrations; and also 
Alan Bagot'a Colliery Ventilation (Kegan Paul, 1882). 


Yentimifflta, ft small fortified town of the 
Italian Riviera, near tho French frontier, and 9 
milos E. of Mentone by vail. It lias a cathedral 
and seminary, a small harbour, and & number of 
forts. Pop, 4105. 


Voilfiior, the principal town on the south shore 
of the Isle of Wight, 11 miles by rail S. by W. of 
Hyde. Situated amid the finest of the fine scenery 
of the Undorcliff, it has a son thorn exposure, well 
sheltered from the north, and so possesses a mild 
climate, suitable for various classes of invalids. 
Hence from a email fisliliig-hamlet it has grown 
siuco 1630 to a favourite watering-place, with an 
esplanade (1848), numerous hotels and lodging- 
houses, and the National Consumption Hospital 
(1872). Tlio beach to composed of beautiful yellow 
shingle; and fossils are found in groat quantity in. 
the vicinity. Pop, (1861) 3208 1 (1801) 5817; See 
works cited at WIGHT ( Iblis of ), 
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■well a h language bospcakfi an earlier and purer ngc, 
Mono tliiaka it tlio compfwlfcimi of Gregory the 
Great; others, of Sfc Ambrose or ltabmins 
Mannis. It was translated by Bishop Cohln, again 
by Dry don, whose version \\m adapted by John 
Bosley and Toplady. The labours of wore than 
thirty later translator!! have not stripped this noble 
hymn of all its dignity. The Yuni Creator Spiritus 
must not ho confounded with another hynm to the 
Holy Ghost, Voiii ftnunto Spirltm, Et enrttto 
coelitne, the 'Golden Sequence, 1 which ranks 
uniting tlio ni&Btorpicces of Latin sacred pootn’. 
The latter belongs not to the Eroviaiy, bub to the 
Missal, in which it forms a Scqncmce in the Maas 
of I’enteoo&t Sunday and Octave. It is in five 
stanzas, oach consisting of six lines of aovon- 
syllablo trochaic verse. It is certainly not older 
than the beginning of tlio 13th century. It has 
boon variously ascribed to King Eobort II, of 
Franco, to HermaiiniiB Contractus, to Stephen 
LaJJgbon, and, with perhaps most probability, to 
Pope Innocent III. The best translations are 
those by Camvall niul by Noale. 

Ycnlo, a Dutch town on the Mcnso, close to 
tho Gorman frontier, and an Important railway 
centre, 20 wiles AY, of Oof eld. with manufactures 
of needles, cigars, ami gin. Tlio for till cations that 
some ten timed endured siege ami cap tine were 
removed in 1808, Pop. (1888) 10,810. 

Vcuu, Hen by, an eminent English evangelical, 
wos bom of a clerical family at iJarnos in Surrey, 
March 2,172k lie studied at Jesus Collego, Cam¬ 
bridge, taking his tlogreo in 1740, and bccamo 
Follow of Queen’s Collego in 1740. After holding 
eevoml curacies lie was appointed to that of Clap* 
liftin in 1754, Imt resigned in 1759 to becoino vicar 
of Hudtlcmllokl in Yorkshire, whence in 1771 ho 
removed to tlio vicamgo of Yelling in Huntingdon- 
shire. Ho died iu the house of his son, John Venn, 
rector of Clapham, June 24, 1707. Tlio holiness or 
Ills life, his broad sympathies, and oaniost seal 
gave Mm wide influence even in that barren and 
un spiritual ago. lie was an indefatigable proooliev, 
often delivering as many ns ton Aormonu a wcok. 
His two bonks were The Complete ])utu of Man 
(1708) anil Mistakes in Religion (1774). I 

HU Hawaii by kU win, toemthur with liia tfflvmnaud- I 
CiiCf, wan edited by Ills firnuUHon, the Roy. Homy Venn 
(1834). Soe Bishop Rylo'n Christian Learie)* of thi 
Lad Ctithwy (1860), and tho study by AV, Knijjht (1881), 
Venom 0118 Ititeg. The most important 

Si, snake-bites, tlio poison contained ami tho 
ote, have been already treated at ftNAKJSS, 
Othora will ho found dealt with under the heads of 
the oroatiircw that inflict them—as at Scoupion. 
BW, Ant, Hojnkt, AVasp, Tarantula, Tbkthk, 
kC- The mini i tor of insects actually poisonous is 
few; iu ants, boos, and wasps there is real vonoin 
(formic no id); but many injurious insects annoy 
otherwise than by injecting poison into the wonntl 
(ago Bot). rile pain of the mosquito bite is pmh- 
abfy due to tho cawing motion of IiIb proboncJa 
But any biting insect, Bnoh as a gadfly, may, if it 
have formerly settled on a fostering oarcans, carry 
and inject into a dolicote skin a deadly poison not 
its own; deaths linvo occurred from this canso Jn 
England. See Poison, Sting inci-cells, AVound. 

Ycnosa, a town of Bonth Italy, 25 miles N. of 
Putonsai, with a ruiiieil castle, an old abbey, a 
vcwareldft tkuttli, caUvmwhss. lW 8»u. 
It was the anoient Venvsia t Horace’s birtliplaao. 

Veil tlio 11 artificial rouowal of the air 
wltliln a confined space, sucfi as a mine or the 
interior of a building or vessel. This is required 
wlion tho air is subject to contamination, as by 
products of respiration or by admixture with other 
gitsos, In amino it is necessary to.renew the air 


in order to carry off tho products of respiration of 
mw ami homes, tfo© pmVuota at of 

lanqw, and, In coal-mines, tire Inflammable gas 
which o«m*h from coni or rushes from 'blowers/ 
awl causes risk of os plosions. In gonoml tlioro 
are two leading methods of ventilation i (ft) caus¬ 
ing air to go out at tlio outlet, and allowing air to 
lind its way iu by any lnlot (iwmrot wethml) ; (6) 
fnreing air in and allowing it to find its way ouL 
{plenum method), Tlio advantage of tlio second 
method is that it 1 b known whonco tho air conics 
which is forced in, amt tlio access of ail* from other 
BonrcoB tends to ho prevented by tho oxccsh of pres¬ 
sure within tho confined space. In most casoh, 
however, tlio vacuum nioblioil is much more easily 
applied. 

Jn mines tlioro are two main inotlinds oF apply¬ 
ing the vacuum method t («) liy a furnace at tlio 
bottom of the upcast shaft; (h) by a vacuum fan at 
the top of tluit shaft In both canes tho actual 
quantity of air which is caused to travel up the 
upcast shaft must bo AiifHciont to sweep away and 
sit Melon lly dilute all tlio mischievous admixture* 
in tlio workings j and tlio 1 draught 1 must bo Buflb 
cknt to overcome tlio vary onmrtrtcmvblD Hctifm 
encountered by tho air us It pannes through tlio 
air-ways. This friction varies at each spot n» tho 
square of tho velocity there; and therefore it in 
nocossnry to Arrange the air-ways so as, with a 
givon How, to have the least volnaUy possible upon 
alechargo into tho outer nlr, AA F hcn a furnace is 
used, air is Jioatod by it and boemnes light; it 
therefore tends to ascond iu tho shaft j other air 
takes its place from the workings; ami a con- 
tinnous current is thus sot up, the fresh air enter¬ 
ing by the downcast shaft. A furnace Is, howover, 
somewhat dangerous, for tlio air from tho workings 
may, unon reaching ifc, bo unsafely charged with 
gas and coal-diiNt; and during recent yearn power¬ 
ful exhaust fans, like centrifugal puiiipH (see 
J^UMPS), have been largely employed. Tlio velo¬ 
city for a givon How is lowest when tho air-ways 
are wide, and tho velocity at any point of the work¬ 
ings is Jesft tho more Humorous the air-ways. Tho 
Jloy through the workings is regulated by opening 
and closing air-doors or putting up barriers. It 
the flow through the workings is too much 
o^TBlrnctart, tho actual outflow of air being main¬ 
tained by driving tlio onglno hard, the pressure 
within tho air-ways may ho so far diminished that 
gfw is exhausted from tlio eonl-seani. Iu mines 
water-gauges are omploycd in order to tost tho 
| local preftHurea in tlio workings \ oiio limb of nU- 
tuho containing a Jlttlo water is connected with 
the * duiubjdrlft/ ami thereby with the itpousl shaft; 

I the other limb in opon to the air-way; tho niovo- 
I nient of tlio water in tlio TJ-tubo, taken along with 
tho readings of tho instruments in the upcast- 
yhaft, indicates tho Hiictional variations of pressure 
In the workings. The velocity is moiumred by 
anemometers, which are often made to signal their 
readings by electric transmission. Barometers and 
tnormomotorfl are also used in order to supply data 
for tlm requisite corrections and adjustment of 
quantity of air to ho not in motion. Besides fur- 
naces and mne, steam and air-blnuls have boon 
used iu order to force air along; but these >viwto 
much iHwor. In ore-mining the fresh ami cldllod 
nlr hhorated from coin proHSod-air mo tom at the 
working face Is ofton very useful hh a meaiiH of 
von Dilation by tlio plonuin motbod aL tbo voiy 
point whore air Is most needed, 

In regard to buildings and d wollings tlio greater 
care now talc on in making doors and windows Air¬ 
tight makes lb more nocosnary than it formoriV wns 
to provido proper moons of removing vitiated air 
and supplying fresh. In tho old IIouso of Com¬ 
mons Sir Christopher AVren lmulo tho chamber 
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Ventriculites, fossil sponges found in tlio 
Cretaceous System (q,v,),and often giving blioir 
shape to flint nodules, 

Veiltrllomifsillf tho nrfc of producing tones 
and wonls without any motion of the mouth, 
so that tho hearer is iniluotd to rofeT tho sound to 
Borne ofchor place. It does not depond on any 
peculiar structure of tho organs of voice, hut upon 
prnotico and dexterity. The name is founded upon 
tho mistaken supposition tlmt tho voice proceeds 
from tho belly. Tho art of tho ventriloquist coil' 
slats mainly in taking a doop inhalation or breath, 
and then allowing it to escape slowly \ the sounds 
of tho voice being modified and mu (lied by moans of 
the muscles of tho upper part of the throat and 
of the palate. The ventriloquist avails himself at 
the same time of means suon as are employed by 
sleight-of-hand performers to mislead the attention, 
Ventoilooufani fa a very ancient art ; tho Greeks 
ascribed it to the operation of demons, and onllcd 
yentriloquisfa En gusty iinuntcis (‘ belly-propbote ’). 

Venue, the dtslrlot from which a jury comes to 
try a question of foot; thin, according to English 
law, should ho the county whore a crime is alleged 
to have been commit tea nr a caiiso of action bo 
have arineii, but modern rules permit civil cases to 
be sot down wherever tliey may most conveniently 
be tried. In criminal cases, if a fair trial cannot 
be had in tho county whom tho venue is laid, tho 
High Court may change the place of trial, A 
similar power line ofton been conferred by statute 
on tiie Irish courts, when there lias Immii reason to 
apprehend limb a Inaal jury would be liable to 
intimidation or undue influence. 

Venus, originally a Hainan goddess of spring, 
natron of limver-gaulens. was subsequently ideutl- 
flcci with tho Greek Aplirodito (n.v.), and so 
became also the Roman goddess of Love, In this 
capacity slie is Arab beam of about 217 n,c. But 
over and above her cult as love-goddess she was 
worshipped by the llomans ns Dm Gcnetnx, 
njofcher of the race, on account of her being tho 
moth or of jEiioas (q. v.). She was nlso regarded as 
the tutelary goddess of tlie city of Home, and ns 
the fwcefttrew* of tho (Jam Julia. Hadrian built 
her a great temple in the Forum. Her sacred day 
was the 1st April. The ideal beauty of Venus wuh 
that created for tho Greek Aphrodite; the famous 
statues of Vanus 01*0 in fact Aphrodites. Most 
famous was that by Praxiteles at Cnidus, of which 
thero are ancient copies at Munich aud olsewhere. 
Of the great originals still extant by far thu 
noblest is tho Venus of Melos ( - cli Mitono ’), now 
in tho Louvre, which w»b found on tho island of 
Melos in 1820; the author and date are unknown. 
Next most famous are tiro Venus of Capua, at 
Naples; the Venus do Medioi. now at Florence, 
but found at Home near Tivoli (n the 18tU century, 
and long kept lit the Villa Mallei; and the crouch¬ 
ing Venus of tho Vatican. For the plnnot Venus, 
see Planets ; and for the transits of Venus, soo 
Sun. Venus* Flower-basket is one of the Sponges 
(n.v.)j Venus* Fly-trap, one of the Insectivorous 
Plante (q.v., p. 164); aiul Venus' Girdle, one of 
the CtenophoriL 

Venusbcrg. See Tannhauskr. 

Venus’ Looking-glass (Spccularia 
luiti), a very pretty JittJo annual, of tho natural 
order Carnpanulftccaj, which lias long boon a 
favourite in Jlower-gardaiiB, and is a native of onrn- 
ficlds lu tho ho utli of Europe. It has brilliant blue, 
white, or vlolofc-colonrad flowers, which fold np in 
a pentagonal manner towards evening. There are 
woven or eight other spades, one a native of Britain 
(St hybruia), nil lioing pretty, neat liorlw, 

Vcj'fl* AuGUSTo, philosopher* was born 4th 
May 1813 at Amelia in Umbria, studied at Romo 


nnd Paris, ami, after teaching philosophy in Franco 
for thirteen years, livod in England from 1851 to 
I860. From 1802 till Ills death (13th July 1885) ho 
was professor at Naples University. IIo is known 
chiefly for his translations of Hegel’s works into 
French, aud for having introduced Hegel into 
Italy. But ho wrote much on many subjects—on 
Pinto’s doctrine of immortality, on Strauss, on 
Cavoiir, on capital punishment, and, In English, 
an Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental 
Science (1850) and an Introduction to Smculatiue 
Logic and Philosophy (St Louis, 1875). Soo a 
monograph by Mariano (Naples, 1887). 

Vcril Cruz, tho principal port of Moxlco, lies 
on the cast coast, in alow, nnhoalthy plain, backed 
by drifting sand hills, 203 miles by mil E. of the 
capital. There is no harbour, but only an open 
roadstead between the olty ami tho island castle 
of San Juan do Ulua, which, with two shore 
butteries, defends the port. Tho streets are wide 
ami straight, with mininrmiB Hciuaros, and low, 
picturesque houses of various colours. 'Hie chief 
buildings are the cathedral, oustem-honsa, nml 
casino; a number of tho elnirohcs bavo been per¬ 
verted Into tobacco-flic tones. TJ 10 moist, hob 

climate of Vera Cruz Is notoriously unhealthy, ami 
the annual donth-rate ranges from 1 in 11 to 1 in 
20 of tho population, mostly from lung ilfacnsen, 
and from yellow and other fevers. The florco 
'northere,'if they often drive vchsgIh ashore from 
the exposed uucho rago, at least are of uro in swoop¬ 
ing away the fevers for a time. Most of the com¬ 
merce is in the hands of foreigners j nearly 600 
vessels enter and clear annually. Pop. 24,000,— 
The full title of tho city is Villa Nucm de la Vcm 
or ‘Now City of the True Cross.' The olcl 
town was founded by Cortes in 1520 on the spot 
where bo had lauded the year before; the new one 
dates from 1580. Tho royal forces held out in tho 
cnatlo till November 1825. The cnatlo capitulated 
lo tho French in 1888. and to General Hcott in 
1847 1 and during tho French occupation the town 
Avas the base of supplier from 1662 to 1867. 

Vcrntrine. See Sabadilla. 

Vcrfttrniki. See Hellebore. 

Verbena, n genus of plants of tho natural 
order Vorbcnaccro. The genus cousin te of numer¬ 
ous species of herbs or shrubs which inhabit tho 
tropical and subtropical parts 
of tho world ; most numerous . 
in America, more rare in Asia \ 
and Africa. Ono spccios, tho 
Common Vervain or Vervain, ® 
is a 11 ft tlvo of tho Non thorn ~ ^6 

counties of England, ami in I 

occasionally mat with in Ire- ,$& \ A 

land and in Scotland. They * \ V 

lmvo onposito leaves, sessile k J a , 
brae tented flowers in siniplo Hk d a 

or pnniolcd spikes, tenninal IE yi / 
or axillary; a tubular five- A \|/ r 
toothed calyx, tubular corolla \ T f 
more or less curved with a \ | U 
spreading limb, generally un- \ILr 

equally lobed j four Htamons, jjyLfir 

included in tho tuba, tho wy} 

upper pair Romorimes without * 

an there; a slender stylo with 
capitate stigmas, Tho ripe 
fruit splits into two or four 
iiublots, each containing 0110 

vonuulcttUo for tlie faulty of Volbo,m nfl,dn,,lfa ' 
a nninbor of tho species, which 
under cultivation have glvon origin to lunooroun 
varioties greatly prized for their brilliant coloured 
flowers, than for other virtues, although formerly 
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mo tii iif the independence of the United States, con¬ 
cluded tho allbuico of 1778* See bis Vie Pirbligm 
ct Frivte by Mayor (Purls, 1780], and Dlniol, La 
FarUtiimtion de la Franco tl VEtablmment ties I 
£tata Unia (1880), | 

Vergil. 8co VrnaiL. 

Vergil, PoLYDOllK, othonviso named De Cas- 
lello, ay ns a native of Urbino In Italy, bom about 
1470, llo boil Ills education at Bologna, and scouib 
to have commenced life undor tho patronage of 
(luido Ubaldn, Duke of Urbino, to whom was 
dudtcaLod bis flint work, Provorbiorim Libdlns 
(Von. 1408), an oariior book than the AiUtQta of 
Ills friend KroHimifi. His hgcoiuI, Da Invcntoribus 
llernm (Von, 1400), ayah also tho enrilcnt book of 
its kind, beoan 10 extremely popular, and waft trans¬ 
lated Into English, Spanish, and Italian. Already 
chamberlain to Popa Alexander VI., Folydoro 
Vergil \yoh sent to England in 1501 as cluputy-collec¬ 
tor of the tribute called Peter's-pen eo ( bin superior in 
tlio olllce being Ills kinsman, Adrian de Gastello, 
now Cardinal fttl. Chrysogoni, and soon after 
Bishop of Hereford. Potydore was presented to 
the living of Churoh Langton in Leicestershire in 
1008, and next year was enthroned os the Bishop 
of Herefordfe proxy on his translation to tho see of 
Hath and ’Wells. In 1007 he was collated to the 
prebend of ticambloshy in Lincoln, in 15(18 was 
nominated arohdoacon of Wolls, was naturalised 
in 2010, and collated to the prebend of O.vgafco in 


prison for sending abroad slanderous letters about 
Wo]soy, but apparently was Boon released, whether 


Mcdicis or bis own abject appeals to Wolaoy. In 
1035 ho published tiro first gonulno edition of 
(iildas, tbo year aftor tbo troaliso De Prodigito, 
dialogues in attack upon divination. His llworim 
Angiirn Libri XXVI. appeared at Basel in 1634 $ 
tire 27M) book, bringing tlio story down to 1588, 
was added in the third edition (16BC). About 1550 
lie obtained a license from Edward VL to return 
to Italy for his health's sake, without losing hla 
livings, and noxt he travelled to Urbino, where 
Jie lived in (pilot till his (loath In 1555, 

Polydnre Vergil's History is a Avork of groat 
rc He arch, vigorous and independent, written in 
olcar and elegant Latin. It is tho fullest original 
narrative for tho reign of Henry VII., and jjoyo 
Hall lias simply translated his Latin into English. 
Ah regards Wotooy, the valuo of IiIh evidence is 
dlHOonnlod by Ills strong prejudice, Ho spared 
no pains to ensure accuracy, and a Btrongly rational 
bias of mind hindered him from accepting tho 
BcottiBh fables supplied him by Ga\*in Dougins, or 
tbo exploits of lmit and Arthur Avarrajitod by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Tlio work doAYu to lliohard HI, was tran dated In tbo 
10th eonfcunr; and Mm xxUUxXv,, relating to tbo 
reigns of Henry VL, Edward IV., and Hiolmrd IIL, 
vmo ronobllBhod in 1844 by the Camden Sooioty, with 
a preface by Sir II. EIUb. Another Camden 8ool©ty Ibjuo. 
by tlio kuho editor, was the translation of tho flmt eight 
books, coining down to tlio Norman Conquoat (1840). 

VcrgnltiiHl, Pitman Viotuiinikn, one of the 

{jroatcsb orators of the French Revolution, won 
»orn at Limoges, Bint May 1753, the bou of an 
iitiprospovoiis merchant there. Turgot, then 
iendant of tbo LimoUBin, dinned Ids promise, and 
nominated 1dm to a bursarslilp at tho Collage an 
Flossis at Paris. Ho studiod divinity amiltosfy at 
tho Sovbonno, but soon grew tired of ft, next took a 

I tost in the civil service at Paris, but ere long threw 
b up and retired to Ids bankrupt father’s house at 
Limoges. But a brothor-in-laAV helped him to 
ns an advocate at Bordeaux in 1781, and no quiokly 
gained a great practice, and vraa elected a deputy 


to tho National Assembly in 1791* HIb sploudld 
eloquence, the charm of lih pergonal ity, in ado him 
the leader of the Girondists, but no ayos too 
indolent and unambitious to care for political 
Intrigue, and indeed lie was far more of the orator 
than the statesman, Sent to the Convention hr 
the department of the Gironde, lie supported, 
in tho question of tho king's trial, the proposal 
of Salle to make an appeal to the people. \Vhen 
the decisive moment ennie he voted for death, and 
ns president it was his dnty to announce the result. 
In the struggle Avitli the Mountain he made a 
flplemUd effort, hut too late. Ho avos guillotined 
3isfc October 170d, the last of the twenty-one who 
died together. 

See VatoL Vefyniaud ; MannsorUi t UUt'ti ei papier* 
(2 voU. 1875)s Aulanl, Les Oraleursdn la Ugimtm it 
de la Commuon (vol.!.); and tho Lives by Toucbard- 
XftfosBO (1848) and Voruiflro (1880). See rIbo tdI. i. 
of H. Morse Stephen h, The Principal S^teechn of the 
Jjfateimeii and Orators of tho French Jtevotation (2802). 

Verjuice (Old Fr. vorjus. f juice of green 
fruit a vinegar formerly much used, made from 
sour older, or from the juice of the wild crab-apple. 
The expressed juice of unripe grapes is another 
kind of verjuice used In the vino districts. Both 
are occasionalJy employed in cooking. 

Verkhoyansk, n, Binall town (wp. 800) of 
Siberia, on the Yarni River, 400 nules NE. of 
Yakutsk, one of the coldest places on the eartlu 
See TKArPEiiATtmE. 

Verlaine, Paul, French poet, was bom at 
Metz, 30th March 1844, and qIiobO French nation¬ 
ality in 1873. He began bis course Avitli Pottiiea 
8<ttirrnieii8 (1885), Lea F&ca aalanlcs (1880), and 
X« &0H«o Chanson (1870). Then followed a dozen 
years of alienee, of Bohemian tom, of tho hospitals, 


enough have already clustered. Hto next work, 
Sagesse (1881). breathed penitence and devotion in 
verse of singular sweetness, which Jules Lemnitro 
makes bold to compare Avitli the Imitation itself. 
Lea Potles Mmdits (1884), a volume of literary 
critioism, ayoh followed b y Jodis et Nagudi'c (1885 ), 
liomaxccs satis Pennies (1887), Amour (1868), 
Bonheur (I860), and ParalldUment (1800), the 
Jfli*t a strohge collection, the poot singing nJtor- 


aie uncqualloil in modorii Franco, and many show a 
marvellous masteiy over novel forms of rbytlun. 
Vormojoi aflluont of the Paraguay (q.v.)- 
Vermes (Lafe., ‘worms’), tho name given by 
Linnmue to one of tho olassea in Ms zoological 
system, In which he included all the invertebrate 
animals, other than Insect a, Avhothor of Avor in-like 
form or nob. The Limnean class has «nco been 
divided Into many classoB, and the term Vermes ie 
no longer used. SeeWoiwifi, 

Voymiccllii See Maoahost. 

Vermifuges* also called or Aar- 

tuklmintics, oi-c remedies Avhidi possess tiio.pre- 
norty of destroying intestinal worms, ovot expelling 
them from the digestive canal. Tlioso in most com¬ 
mon imo at the present day are, for Tape- worms, ex¬ 
tract of male-fern root, in doseB of half to one tea* 
poonful, and fcnrpenbino in doses of one to two table- 


n. v.), Santonin («. v,); and for Thread-ivoniwj q. 
BAiitonln and safino cathartics by the mouth, but 
particularly injections (see CLY8TKII) by the 
rectum of conunon salt, strong grocu tea, infusion 
of quassia, ov diluted steel drops. . 

Vcvmllioll {sulphide of.mercury, Hg, 87) 8,18) 
| exists in the native state Cinnalmr Tq.v.), from 
Avliioli this beautiful red pigment w obtaine<L by 
1 selecting pure pieces and simply grinding tliwa 
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Verdict. See Juavr, Cwminal Law. 

Verdigris in (V basic acetate of copper, or rather 
it i-j a mixture of three suoli acetates. Tins mill- 
stance has long been largely made at Monfcpolhor 
in France, by exposing thin Bheots or strips of 
Conner lo the vapour of acetic acid arising from 
fermenting grape skins, Verdigris is iisocl by itself 
as a green pigment, and also in tho manufacture of 
several other groan colours. It was in use as a 
paint by the ancient Homans, ami it has con tinned 
|o I to employed os sncli to the pros out time. Hut 
ns It Bit Here from oxposuro to impure air, and acts 
injuriously on some other pigments if mixed with 
thorn, it has (alien very mnoW out of use for artistic 
work. Mixed with white-lead. It Is largely used in 
Russia for painting iron roots, tho mixed paint 
changing by exposure from a bluish to a fine {peon 
noIouT. External wood-work is coated with it In 
Holland, partly, perhaps, because lb to a good pre¬ 
servative of timber, it is mixed with some dark 
colours as a ‘ drier,* and is employed as an ex¬ 
ternal application in surgery. Verdigris in very 
poisonous, and as it has a tendency to form on 
copper cooking-vessels they should nlways bo kept 
perfectly clean. 

Yci'dttcr. This pigmont is a hydrated oxido 
of copper formed by adding lime to a solution of a 
Balt of this metal, such as tho nitrate, when a blue 
precipitate 1 b thrown down. This bhie vertlifcer Is 
scarcely injured by light, but it is blnokeiicd by 
impure uir. It ia lifted in common il is tom per paint¬ 
ing and in paper-Btainiiig. Green vonlitor is tho 
blue pigment oimnged to green by boiling, but it is 
a colouring subBbanoo of little valnc. 

YoiMltilt* a fortifted Frondi town in the depart* 
ment of Mouse, 85 miles W. of Metz by rail. It 
lias eleven forts, ft oathedvAl, and mamnaotures 
of iron, linueuis, Bwoettuoats, leather, and boor. 
Pop. <1801) 18,195. In 843 a famous treaty was 
made here between the Emperor Lothaire and 
life brother Ludwig the German, by which the 
Frankish empire whb divided in three (see Franck, 
p. 778). Tho fortress has been often besieged ; 
ns it was in 1870 ivy the Germans for six weeks, 
when it capitnlatecl. It was the loBt place hold 
by Germany, given up only in September 1873. 
Yore. See Campyere. 

Ycrc» Aubrey Thomas de, poet, was born 10th 
January 1814, the third son of Sir Aubrey do Voro 
of Currali Clmse, County Limerick, who was him- 
self a poet. He was educated at Trinity Col logo, 
Dublin, and embraced the Homan Catholic faith 
about 1851. He Iiob written it long aerie* of imkiuib, 
beginning with The Waldenses (1842), widen hIiow 
much gmeo and beauty, if little strength. Many 
of these nre devoted to native Iriah logoi ids, espuoi- 
ally those religious. His poetical works wore 
collected in 3 vols, in 1884. Other works arc on 
the pioturcstpie aspects of Greece and Turkey, on 
the English government of Ireland, on church 
questions, anil especially a scries of excellent 
studies oil "Wordsworth, Landor, Shelley, Keats, 
&o,— Essays: chiefly on Poetry (2 voto, 1887). 

VcrCi Sir Francis, soldier, was born probably 
in 1500 at Crapping or Cm&twick, son of tho fourth 
son of the I6th earl of Oxford. The family of Voro 
was one of tho most ancient and famous in Eng¬ 
land ; its head was hereditary Grand Ghaulhoilain. 
The earldom of Oxford was created in 1137, and 
continued Unlirokon through twenty earls down to 
1708. The homo of tho family was tho valleys 
watered by the Colno and Stour—tlis borderland 
of Essex and Sullolk; the chief seat was Hcding- 
liam, the great keep of which is the finest relic of 
Herman civil architecture in England; their burird- 

8 lace was the priory of EaiTs Colne, 7 miles down 
w river. 


Francis Vere obtained a company in the Bergen- 
op-Znom garrison in tho antumu of 1083, and won 
his Arab laurels in the memorable flioge of Sluys, 
boing knighted by Lord Willoughby at its close. 
Him ho succeeded in August 1580 in tho chief 
command in the Netherlands, with the rank of 
sorgo an trin a j or general. Ills spirit and courage 
oven when desperately wounded mode him a 
soldier's hero, while his skill and energy as a 
captain at Breda, Devon ter, and a hundred lights 
carried his fame far beyond the Netherlands. 
Hu shaved the glory of tho Cadiz expedition 
(1500) as lion tenant-general and lonl-marshal, 
and also noxb year the failure of the Island 
Voyage, the only laurols in which foil to his bitter 
rival Raleigh. Again in Holland, lie govomod 
Brill, and helped Maurice Lo viotmy at Timiliout 


norme dofenoo of Out end. He died in London, 
28th August 1500, ami was burled in Westminster. 

His brother, Horace, Lord Vxrk, was bom in 
1505, and at twouty went with Franck to tlm 
Netherlands, and took a here's share in all his 
batLles, Knighted for his courage at Cadiz, be suc¬ 
ceeded his brother ns govern nr of Brill, and at the 
beginning of tho Thirty Years' War was Rent by 
James I. to dofond the Palatinate. But ho was 
shut hi at Mannheim and forced lo surrender to 
Tilly (1023). Ho was created Ik ion Voro of 
Tilbury in 1025, and {lied sudd only at Whitehall, 
2d May 1030. Fullor describes him os having 
'more incekneBR and as much valour as his brother. 
. ♦ , Sir Fronds was more feared, Sir Horace more 
loved, by tho Roldioiu— Another brother. ItomiHT, 
died in tho Netherlands on the hatlloflohl, after 
but six years of service (1000). See Glemonts It. 
Markham, The Fighting Veres (1888), 

Veres tchngin, Vasili, pain tor, was bom, 
2flth October 1842, at Tohorcpovots in tho govern¬ 
ment of Novgorod, and studied at tho Naval 
Soliool in St Petersburg, boconiing an oJlleor 
in 1859. Ho siibRoqn entry cave himself to art. 
and, aftor a sojourn in Tillis, became a pupil 
of GdrOmo at Paris. In 1867 ho was with ICaulf- 
mann in the Turcoman campaigns, tho fruits 
of whiah lie pub on canvas in Munich \ ami lie 
reaped a richer artistic harvest from a visit to 
India in 1874. Still more famous wore Ills pain¬ 
fully realistic pictures of tho horrors of tho fightings, 
plunderings, amputations, and battloiloUk cum- 
bored with mutilated corpses of tho Itusso-Turkisli 
war of 1877. In 1884 ho made another journey to 
India, visiting by tho way Bylin ami Palestine; 
and subsequently produced ft sorios of striking but 
anticonvolitional pictures of tho lifo of Christ and 
other snored thomes. Ho 1ms painted also gigantic 
pictures of the execution of mutinous sepoys by 
English soldiers, and of Nihil tots by tho itussinn 
authorities. As an author ho has given ns auto¬ 
biographical sketches of bin travels (Eng. irans. 
1887). At Home avd in War (Eng. trans. New 
York, 1888) is by his brother Alexander Vasilio- 
vitoh Vorostolmgin. 

Vcrgfii, Giovanni, novelist, was born at Catania 
In Sicily in 1840. Of his numorous novels and 
tales, somo of which illustrate the humours and 
passions of country lifo (as La Vila dci Cam»t\ 
I860, and Novoilc RusUcaiiCt 1883, from winch 
comoB the story of MasoAgni'B opera, Vavallma 
Itusticami\ tho first to lie translated was The 
House hy the Jl Tcdhtr Tree (by Craig, preface by 
Howolk, Now York, 1800). 

Versailles, Charles Grayikr (1717-87). 
French statesman, who, aftor a diplomatic caroor 
in Germany, Turkey, and Swoden, became Louis 
XIV/s minister of foreign aflat]*. and, adopting 
the deliberate policy of humbling England by pro- 
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operatic .Ubrattcm, anil turning out a great deal of 
hackwork* lie struck a new vdn in Action whereby 
ho earned a world-wldo reputation. He cleverly 
exaggerated the poHHibilitioH of presen science, 
and gave ingenious verisimilitude to narratives of 
wild adveiitnro carried out by moans of marvellous 
inventions. Uiw b tori oh, which have boon tram- 
lilted Into well-nigh every European tongue, include 
Five Weeks inti llalloon, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, From the Earth to the Moon, Aroimd 
the Moon, Mcndiana, The Survivors of the Chan • 
cellar, Martin Paz , Alivhucl Stroyuff, JCerctban the 
Inflexible, The Green Pay, The ]nir Country, A 
Journey to the Centro of the Earth, Hector tierm* 
due (a wonderfully clovor ncemint of a voyage on 
a comet), The Mysterious Island, find A round the 
World in Eighty Days, The two lost named are 
his best books— Amand the World being a little 
mastcrpiocu of construction anti exciting narrative. 
Tho obnrauters in these singular talcs tiro the 
veriest automata There ia not a drop of lmnmn 
blow] in all M, Voruo's clockwork crowd of ex¬ 
plorers, Kailnrs, ongiuoors, reporters, scientists, and 
jmpputs with labels innumerable. Tho reader’s 
Interest flnmniflM jin wdoly on juridont as it does 
in tho Antoian. Nights, And in M. Vomo*H earliest 
stories the iiibonwb is woiwl or fully well sustained. 
Tim junujwmout i<> bo derived from his later hooka 1# 
hardly such ns ho aimed at creating—os in tho case 
of liin Glasgow worthies (in The Green Rcty), who 
qua/T tankm*!* of 1 /mining usquebaugh 1 and do 
other deeds equally ehavaetorlstio of Scotsmen, 
Vcmor's liny. Boo Pimmoav, p. 123. 


Vci'JlQt* the name of tliroo eminent French 
painters. Olaiotk JnSKPil Vkitnkt was horn at 
Avignon in 1714, travelled In Italy, and worked 
for twenty years * in Homo, but returned to 
ParlH in 1753 to point for the king tho nixtoim 
chief seaports of France. IIo died 3d December 
1780 , Bee the ntmly by Lagrange (Parle, 1803).— 
His Bon, Amronm Chaiiliw Horace Vkiikmt, 
popularly known os Carlo Vornet. was born at 
Bordeaux in 1758. IIo received his education at 


tho Aoadomy of Parle, and, gaining tlio mtnd 
prix (1782), studied thereafter in Homo, Ilo en¬ 
joyed a high reputation at Ihurls ns a painter of 
hoiiies, dogs, and largo buttlo-pieces to tlio glorillcn- 
tlfwi of tho groat Ejnperor dowj> to Ills death, 17th 
November 1830.—EMiiiK Jkan Horace Vxrxet. 
Ids son. was born in Farm, Juno 30, 1780, and had 
but mi Irregular education amid the tumults of tho 
Revolution. IIo soon made himself exceedingly 
popular by abundant work always brilliant and 
vigorous, lmt hardly ever anything more. Ills 
best work is marked by tlio characteristic faults of 
. improvisation; his do toil bus over much more of 
phantasy than nature. Hut Ids battle-pieces— 
Frlcdland, Wagram, Jon a, Fontonoy, Iely—wore 
delightful lncotmo to that moan shadow of a roal 
patriotism, French Chauvinism. He was director 
of tho Fronoh school of art nt Rome from 1827 till 
1835, he travelled in Algiora and Russia, and down 
till his death at Paris, January 17, 1M9, honours 
were heaped upon him. Bee Hiimiulo, Joseph, 
,(Carle , etlhmee Vcrnet (Paris, 1805). 

Vorilicis an auxiliary scale which facilitates 
tho ncmimte reading of linear or angular scales. 
It was invented by Pierre Vernier (1580-1037), who 
spout most of his life In tho service of the king of 
ftpaln. in tlio Low Countries. Suppose we have ci 
scale of inches graduated to tenths, aiul that wo 
■wish to memmro accurately to hundredths. Wo 
must makq a small noale. tho vernier, with ten of 
its subdivisions equal either to ?i»na or to eleven 
of tho small divisions of the principal scale. It is 
ovldont that) each division of the vernier is sniallor 
(or greater) than oaoh division of the scale by -fa 




of that division—ho. by of an inch, To me 
tlie instrument tho vernier must bo slid along 
parallel to tlio scale until its zoro lino comes oppo¬ 
site the position to bo measured. The ilmiro shows 
the position of the vernier fur the reading 20 * 07 . 
Horu the zero of t-he vernier lies between 
tbo graduations 2 ®* 8 and 21 ) 7 . Running* 
our eye up tlio scale wo hoc that the 
seven til gnu) nation on the vernier Is 
exactly opposite a graduation on the 
scale, Honco tlio sixth on tlio vernier 
must be higher than tlio noxfc lower 
graduation on tlio scale by the 
fifth by Tjr, and no mi to tlio zero of 
the vernier, which will bo found accord - 
iijgly to lie r J* higher than 20 U Ver¬ 
niers are not always constvuatod so 
simply os that just described; and on 
beginning to work with a graduated, 
instrument tho operator must by in¬ 
spection discover tno law of the vernier. 

For example, in the best forms of 
barometer the principle scale is gradu¬ 
ated to half-tenths, and the vernier is so con¬ 
structed os to have twenty-five divisions cone- 
apmuliiig in total length to twenty-four on the 
scale. Each vernier division is less tluin each 
scale division by of vV «f a71 inch—J.o. 5 ^* 
of an inch. The vendor graduations are named 
in ovdor— 0 , 2 , 4, 0 , and so on to 50. Thus, if the 
vernier xem stands between 29*55 and 297, and 
if the Yornlor gmduathm 24 is exactly opposite 
a scale graduation, the rending in 2D*06 4- *024, 
or 20*074. It may 1/e that 24 lies a very little 
above a hceiIg graduation, and the next vernier 
grad nation, 20 , a little below the next in order. 
The reading would then bo 2D*075. It is tints 
possible to road to thou sand thsof an inch, although 
the vomiur i« graduated so as t 6 give only 
of an inch. Tlio vendor has long stiparseded all 
other methods of accurate subdivision, and is on 
indispensable onnlpmont of bciroineters, theodolites, 
sextants, and all astronomical andnnrvoylug iiwtru¬ 
men Is. $oe Graduation, and Soalk. 


Vernon, n small town of tho French depart- 
meut of Enro, on the Koine; 15 miles ttw. of 
Manta*! by rail. Pop. 7017. 

Vernon, Edward, admiral, was bom at West¬ 
minster in 1084, the son of a Whig statesman, who 
was secretary of state freui 1087 to 1700. IIo 
entered the navy in 1701 anil parliament in 1722 ; 
com mantled at the Htorming of Portobelo (1730) 
and in tho disastrous Cnrtacuna ox|»ditiim (1741); 
and died at N no ton, iiiBBnilolk scat, 2Dt]i October 
1767. See tbo Memorial by *W. F. Vernqu (1801). 

Veronal 1 on ancient olty of Italy, capital of a 
province in tho division of Venofcia, stands on a 
plain at tbo base of tho foot-hills of the Alim, 72 
miles \V. of Venioo by railway. It stand# on a 
bend of tho Adige, by which it is divided into t\yo 
unequal parts, connected by five bridges, Tlie 
ospoot of tbo town and of tho landscape around 1 r 
remarkably line, Verona is a fortress of tho first 
class, a member of the fiunoiiR Quadrilateral (q. v.h 
and lias always been considered a place of strength 
silica it was fmmmndod with walls by tho Emperor 
GallJoniiB In 205 A.D. After pausing luto the 
hands of the Austrians in 1815 it was greatly 
strengthened; and after 1840 thov made ovorj r 
effort to vendor lb imiiregnublo. The walls are 


now obsolete, the strength of the city depending 
on a circle of outlying forts. Of its many mtovoBt* 
lug edifices bheolilof is the amphitheatre, built in 
the 2 d or 8 d century a.p. Tlio building has boon 
fairly well preserved, tlio interior having, however, 
been * restored . 1 The lesser diameter or tho build¬ 
ing is 404 foot, that of the arena U 0 feet *, and tlio 
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Tfclfl, however, generally made ai tUiciiilly. By one 
thy process the first stop i« to prepare an inti mate 
mixture of 100 parts nf moronry and 18 parts of 
sufphnr, which aro agitated toguthor in revolving 
vessels until they have combined. Tlio powder so 
obtained In afterwards sublimed In specially con¬ 
structed retorts, and the purest portion condensed 
on the heads of the retorts is then treated with a 
little caustic potash, and was lied with warm water. 
One of .several wot pm ceases hi use for making 
vermilion consists in comldoing morenry aim 
sulphur by grinding thorn together in tlio presence 
of water, cans tie potash lwvni* after wauls added, 
nnd the mixture triturated for somo horns at a 
temperature of 113* R Tho product iis afterwards 
thoroughly washed. Tlio Chin oho have long made 
bountiful vermilion, ^oo Pifiumm, and 11 Kl). 

Vermin (Fr, venninct through verminous from 
Lat. m'iiifoi 'a worm'), a worm or gml> i more 
usually obnoxious insects, as hugs, Urns, and lice j 
troublcsonio animals, such oft nitflo, mtB; animals 
destructive to gamn, such as wnnacds, polecats, also 
hawks and owls. Badgers and otter* crime under 
this. name; and tlio fo* in called vermin, hut with¬ 
out disrespect, See tlio articles on Lho various 
Animals named; also Jnskct-powjikw. 

Vcimont, the only entirely inland Abate of 
New England, received its name from Us innun - 
taijja (Yowl Mout). It lies ivwfc )tM ,, „. a 

of Now Hampshire, with Canada 1 * J. a hpiiIiuwu 
on the north, Massachusetts on cwojmijf. 

’ the sontli* and Now York and Lake Champlain on 
the west. Ttn length fvom north lo armth is MO 
miles, its width from 40 to 00 miles* area, 10,200 
sq. in. The Green Mountains extend its ontiro 
length, being divided in the northern part, mid 
forming a second range. Pour peaks riso beyond 
4000 foot above pen.-lev el. The surface of the stato 
is broken by many hills. The mountains are mostly 
clothed with trees to their summit*. The liilfa 
furnish the best of pasfcumgo, and, /or tlio most 
part* can lie cultivated to fclioir topa Tlio air Is 

E ure nnd invigorating, and the Aoonery varied nml 
onubifid. The average temperature ia from 40 fl to 
47° F., and the rainfall from 00 to 40 incites, 
Vermont in rich in quarries of granite, marble, 
ami slato, which aro extensively worked. Many 
of the rocks contain lime, mul by disintegration 
itiafco a strong sin/. Steatite, vot'd-antique, mil- 
pmu’Ot of iron, manganese, kaolin, and Iron exist. 
Agriculture ia fcho pro vailing industry, and manu¬ 
factures two comparatively few. A larger area 
is devoted to tlio raising of cereals— hurley, 
buckwheat, Indian corn, oats, rye, ami wheat— 
tlmn in any other Now England state, Its annual 
product of maple sugar oxccods that of any other 
state, and is nearly one-third of the total product 
of the country. By reason of the riehiiewi of the 
posUimge, the butter ami ahooso produced is of a 
sunn nor quality. 

Tho state U divided into four toon conn Lies, and 
rotunis two representatives to eongmem. Mont¬ 
pelier. centrally located, Is the capital. The state 
pngmisatW mtwpr ) imd fcboro are Insane asylums 
at uratllohoi'o and Watorliury, a reform school at 
VorgennoR, and a house of correction at ButUuuL 
Vermont possesses, Ixjsides Its public school* and 
nondoiiiMMi, three norma! schools, tlio Vermont 
Un versity and Agricultural College, Middlohmy 
College, Norwich University, and the Methodist 
Uonfevenee Seminary and Female Collude. 

/Itfiorj/. —.Siumiaf Olminplain, i,, 1000. was tlio 
Ikrat white man who looked upon Vermont, Tlio 
nrafc permnnenb Bottlonumt was made at Bonning- 
ton in 1/flJ; a year kfcar, one In Newbury. Tim 
whole territory now culled Vormont was claimed 
by Now Hampshire, ami Governor Wentworth, of 


that state, between 1762 and 1768, conveyed to 
ftetblors 138 townships, Theta wont by tho name of 
'Now Hampshire Grant*.' Now York, however, 
assorted that the whole territory talongal to 
her, under a charter given by King Charles II. 
to tho Duke of York i and In 1768 Governor 
Tryon ordered a sheriir to oioefc all HOttlom 
holding lands under titles from New nnmpshiro. 
But the settlors, under the lead of Etlimt Allen, 
Hotli Baker, and others, organised themselves into 
companies, anil agreed to protect cnoh other 
against all uH’orts to drive them from their lamia 
These were colled * Green Mountain Boys.’ Their 
opposition to tlio Now York ollieor* was *o deter* 
mined mid oflbciivo that tho Inti or wore compelled to 
rotuni homo without accomplishing fclioir purpose. 
Now York appealetl to King George, and obtained 
a decision supporting Us title. But aa the settlers 
had paid /or thoir fand*, they refused to giro them 
up ou the kiug’ft deem. A bluntly contest scorned 
inevitable, hub Hie opening of tlio rorohitloimiy 
war engrossed fcho all on lion of all parties. The 
setters, however, intent oil nminluining their 
rights, mob in convention, adopted a ciumlitution, 
proclaimed tlwiv imlcponiUmro, uhwo vupvcucnta- 
tires to oongress, ami asked admission into llm 
Coufcdemoy. Now York, by poms tout opposition, 
succeeded for thirteen years in keeping thorn out. 
Finally, on payment of 830,000, it ylohlwl, nnd 
Vermont was received into the Union. March 4,1701, 
ns the fourteenth state. Meanwhile tho settlor* 
rendered valiant service to tlio other aUtos during 
the ravnlutionarj' war at Ticimdorngu, Crown 
Point, and BonuliigtotL At tlio wmho dnm, all fcho 
diplomacy of Ethan and Irn Allen M’as brought 
into requisition to prevent the f ({milts 1 from bolng 
overrun W British troop* from Camuhi, who hoped 
to retain Vormonfc a BrffcisJi colon v. 

In tho civil war ttm atato YnmUkml 36,242 
Boldiors, or one for ovary ton of its ontiro popula¬ 
tion, and one-half of all ft* alilc-ludiod men. Pop. 

(JS40| 211,040 \ (1880) 832,28(}. 
(1800) 332,428. Tho stnto him hiiMGrad groatly 
from emigration : census ro]mrts show limb imn- 
thim of fcho nabLvo-born population live in other 
»Utu«. 

Vcnml GrnsSj Svkkt {Amhtmtnihum mfov 
(Kfcmn), a grass vm common in Britain anti tlmmgh- 
out Ism-opo nnil lho north orh ptnla of fcho world 
generally, growing in nmiulows, woods, and 
pastuim It i« allout a foot high, with spikod 
oblong paniolo, the llowors roinarkaldn iih haring 
only tiro stallions. The BjdkelctR aro one-Hnworod; 
tho glumes very unequal; this Ilorofc accompanied 
by two nulhnentavy llovotH. It ia veiiahwl Uy 
cftttlo. mul is sown along with oilier gniHsus to 
form permanent piwturos. Tim ideftsanb smell of 
nowly-rmmn hay in often chiolfy owing to tills 
grass, whloli Is fragiant when drying, and eon tains 
Lounmnn (q.v.)- lb yields by distillation an 
essential ml of nu agreeable odour. The straw is 
of use for the ducat kinds of straw-plaiting. 

Vernation, in Botany, a turm employed to 
dcwgniUo Urn minincr iu which tt«e leaves are 
^‘I'augud in fcho Icaf-ltud. It roircfl|iomlN with 
/li^tivation (q.v.) in tho llowor-hml. Tlioro aro 
groat difloroneeH in Lho vovuallou of idants, wdueh 
are ohfttaetoristic not only of species hut nf gonera, 
and oven of natural ordcro; the vernation of tho 
same species is (invnyu the sanio. In soma plants 
tlio loavoa aro very simply placed Uigotlmr; in 
ofthors they are most curiously folded, rolled, or 
plaited, and interlaced with each other, yet so as 
to Bopnmte most i-oodily when the proper time for 
Micir o.Yimnrion eomos, 

^ , ' v,ua J , orii at Nantes on Folmt- 
ftiy 8, 1828. After writing various comedies mid 
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Vcnres did nob wait for condemnation, bub Jlod 
before the nine days* hearing of evidence was 
over. He found film]tor at Marseilles, but nemesis 
reached him in proscription by Antony ( 43 ), greedy 
for Ills art'treasured, 

VciTllfftiH, ft streamlet in a rooky ravine 
amongst the lofty mountains over and through 
which runs the Central Railway of Pern Isoe Peru, 
Vol. VIII. p. 70). Over a rocky ravine stood a bridge 
of throe Iron piers (the central one 252 feet high), 
which, built 22 i 1873, was swept ft way by a flood 122 
1880.' Its suoocflsor, finished In 1801, has liut two 
piers, and the lofty oontral span is 585 foot long. 

Versailles, a city of Franco, capital of the 
dept, of Belno-ol-Olse, stands on a plain 1L miles 
SW. of Paris by rail, A city morn of pleasure 
than of industry, long accustom oil to find its sue- 
touaitoe in the expenditure* of a luxurious court, 
and subsequently a place of residence for many 
foreigners, attracted hither by tho salubrity of the 
climate, the fine promoundea, ancl tho economy of 
living, as compared with that in Paris, it lias few 
iimuufucluros ami little trade. Tho town covers 
a largo area in proportion to Us population, and Is 
of ‘remarkably regular construction, consisting of 
long ami straight streets, crowing at right angles. 
It Is tho sou of a bishop, ami contains a public 
library of 50,000 volumes, many palatial otllflooB, 
public fountains, spacious squares, and oiin-planted 
avenue*. Thu groat attraction of VunuiillcB is Its 
palaco, and tho history 0 ! bills structures may bo 
Haiti to bo tiro history of tho town. Louis Sill, 
built a 1 urn ting-lorlgo hone, afterwards ox tended 
into a ohfitoau. The site occupied by tho palace is 
known to havo lioon that of the anclout priory of 
St Jullon. Louis XIV. dovutod enormous minis to 
its ombolltahniaiit, or rather recoil struct ion, undor 
tho caro of Mansard {see Rena ibs an ok, Vol. VIII. 
p. 042)j And Louis XV, altorod tho arrangement 
of tho interior. Ilere was signed in 1783 tho peace 
of Versailles between England ami the United 
States. Undor Louis XVl. Versailles continued 
to be one of the usual residences of tho court down 
to the poriod of the Revolution, which great event 
luul its beginning hero in tho niootihc of the States- 
general In May 1780. At this date the population 
was 100,000; tlio palace and its park* tho perfec¬ 
tion of formal landscape gardening, have boon the 
model of many oapltals. L 011 Is-Philippe trans¬ 
formed tho palaco of Louis XIV. into it lmiBCiun, 
to contain trophies of tho victories of Franco. Tho 
approach to tho palace fa by thu Place tVArme* 
ami tho Cour d'lionneur, In the luttor of wliiuh are 
a largo Ofliiostrian figure of Louis XIV. and other 
statues. The entire length of tho palaco is nearly 
1400 foot, Tho collections embrace pictures of 
events in French history, portraits of Franck 
horoes, &c, TJ 10 most interesting aro tho pictures 
by David which illustrate tho career of Napoleon, 
those by Horace Voniot, and some by Ary SelioJTor 
and Delacroix. Tho gardens, with their broad 
terraces and long alloys, aro imposing, bufc formal; 
the fountains are 011 tiio grandest scale. From the 
middle of September 1870 till the conclusion of 
peace in 1871 Versailles wait tho centre of all the 
operations of tho Germans, On September 20 
King William and tho Crown-prince entered the 
town 1 and there, on January 18, 1871, the fonnor 
woe proclaimed Emperor of Germany. On Janu¬ 
ary 28 tho capitulation of Faris was signed in 
Voimilles; aftar the peace it woa tho seat of the 
National Assembly niul government till 1870, and 
headquarters of tho army during the Commune, 
Pop. (1870) 40,522; (1881) 48,324 j (1801) 51,07a 

Sco works by Labordo (1845), Gavurd (10 vols, 1897- 
40), Duenloux (2d cd, 1887), BoBg (1887), and Lauront- 
Hnnhi (1885 
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Vcraccz, a Hungarian town of 22,230 inhabit¬ 
ants, 45 miles S. of Teinesvar by rail, with a brisk 
trade, especially in wine. 

Verst, ft Russian measure of length, containing 
3500 English feet, and bo nearly equal to two* 
thirds of a mile, 

VerstCffnil, Rigiiaed (died about 1635), author 
and printer, was the descendant of a family from 
GucluorJand settled in England, was eduoated at 
Oxford, but after becoming a Catholic established 
hiuiBolf at Antwerp us a printer. Ho was an 
accomplished Anglo-Saxon scholar. Of hfa works 
the best known are Theatrical Crudclitatwn Ilutro- 
ticorum (Au twerp, 1087 5 of ton republished), with 
copperplates showing tlio banging, quartering, 
&c. of tho Catholic martyrs by tho Protestants; 
Odea in Imitation of the Seven Penitential Psalms 
(1001); and A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence 
in Antiquities (1005), a work showing much 
erudition, and 0011 taming some quaint and in¬ 
genious speculation. 

Yortebriltfi. In popular as well ns in more 
exact classification it has boon long recognised that 
mnninmls, birds, reptiles, amphibians, aud fishes 
have cortuiu important oharncterlsticH in common 
which distinguish them from molluscs, insoots, 
crustaceans, worms, and other animals of simpler 
type. Yet It was not until J707 that tlio dfatine- 
tlvo oharaotoristlcfl wore stated with sonic pre¬ 
cision by Lnnmrak, who drew a firm lino between 
• backboned, 1 or vertebrate, uiul 1 backbonolcHS,* or 
Invertebrate, forms. During tho 10th century 
anatomists and embryologist* have made tlio dis¬ 
tinctions which Lamarck pointed out yet more 
precise, and tho more important characteristics 
may be summed up as follows. (I) In vertebrates 
the central nervous system, viz, the brain aiul the 
spinal cord* lies on tho dorsal surface of the body, 
and is tubular in structure. (2) In all young 
vertebrates there is formed along the dorsal sur¬ 
face of tlio gut, and therefore of hypoblast 1 0 origin, 
a supporting rod or notoclioni, winch in tho simpler 
forms may persist throughout life, but in higher 
forma fa mure or loss completely replaced by the 
backbone—an axis developed from the meaobJoatio 
Bhoath of tlio notochord. ?3) In almost all yaniig 
vortebmteft several pairs at slito or alette open from 
the pharynx to the exterior 1 in some amphibians, 
all fishes, ami simpler forms they persist through¬ 
out lifo as respiratory organs, and aro usually asso¬ 
ciated with feathery gills; in most auipirihirum 
they disappear during adolescence; in reptiles, 
birds, and maininals they aro practically function- 
ices vestigial organs, which In n few cases do not 
even open. (4) A great part—a g. the rotina—of 
tho vertebrate oyo arises ns an outgrowth from 
tho brain, whereas the oyo of invertebrates develops 
as a direct brain king of tho skin. (5) In verte¬ 
brates the heart is formed on the ventral surface, 
while tlmt of invertebrates fa dorsal- (0) Filially, 
vortebrntos ngroo with annelids and arthropods 
among tho invertebrates in being bllatemlly eyin- 
inetrieal segmented nninmls. Tho (segmentation Is 
fill own by the distribution of the nerves and 
ganglia, by the gill-clefts, by the sories of verto- 
hm } by tho uiusele-soanicnte and nophridiaf kidney - 
tubes) in onibryonio life at least. 

But, while 011 r knowledge of these characteristics 
has hcoouiQ more precise, it fa no longer possible 
to draw a boundary line Imtweon vertebrates and 
invertebrates with a firm hand. It can no longor 
he said that Italian form 1 the Imse of the vertebrate 
series, for hags nil lamprey / Cycles tomata), though 
in many ways more primitive, ate certainly verte- 
hratefi; tho Inncelet (Amphioxus), though perhaps 
degenerate, cannot he excluded from tho altlaiicu) 
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eiUlice is calculated to have contained 22,000 
people. Among Homan remains are gateway**, 
parfe of a theatre, ami some mosaics found in 
1885. Tho streets of Vorona are wide, especially 
the Coreoi there arc four principal squares, of 
which the Piazza dei Signori contains the palace of 
the Doha Scale 11370) and the superb Palazzo del 
Consiglio (resfcoredin 1873). The cathedral dates 
froiu 1167, and has an altarpieco by Titian \ the 
Romanesque basilica of StZono is larger and more 
interesting, and belongs to the some century; and 
there are many other churches, sonic of them con¬ 
taining fine paintings. The palaces aits also numer¬ 
ous and line, a number of them by Siinmiehelo. 
The ancient castle of Theodoric is still a barrack \ 
the Castle of the Scfilns (1355) is also a barrack 
and arsenal. The pioturo-gallory is ospcoially rich 
in pictures of tho Veronese, Paduan, and Vonetiau 
schools. Tho most important musters of tho 
Veronese school wore Altlahioro (14th century), 
Vittore Pisano or Piwuicllo (1360-1165), and Morono 
(1473-1520). Faiil Veronese, though a native, 
belonged to the Venetian school. Among tlio 
Movies of the place ftvo toe tombs of toe Scala 
family, with their wondrous wrought-iron railing of 
separate links, dating from 1350 to 1880, There in 
much trade in uom, oil, and wine, especially transit 
trade with Germany by the Brenner railway, and 
maiiufaaturou of sill;, wool Iona and cottons, furni¬ 
ture, musical Instruments, &o, Pop, 00,708. Tho 
oldest inhabitants of Verona were RluctiaiiN, 
who ware conquered by tho Celtic Ceiiomani. It 
afterwards fell bite tlio hands of the Homans, 
and under the empire l»came ono of tho most 
nourishing cities hi the north of Italy. ConBttui- 
tine took it by assault iu 812 \ Stllloho defeated 
the Goths here in 402 \ Attila plundered It in 462; 
Theodorio the Ostrogoth defeated Odoacer here in 
I ’ 480, made it Ills residence, and lignros much In 
mcdiroval legend as Theodoric of Verona (In Gorman 
Dietrich von Bern). It was long the capital of tlio 
Lombards \ afterwards it wab torn by tho struggles 
of Gliibelllnefi and Gnelplis. being the home of 
Shakespeare's Capulata ana Montagues (q.v.). 
After the death of Ezzclino da Romano, a chief 
of the Montacehi, the city chose in 1205 Mas tin o j 
della Scala. as pedestal, and from that dote his 1 
family exercised a powerful and brilliant tyranny . 
over tlio city for 127 yearn, the most powerful of | 
toe Sm\a pnuees (in Latin ScaUgovi; as having in 
legend been first to mount a ladder—La t. scuta — 
in a siege) being Gan Grande I, (died 1329), tho 
patron and protector of Dan to. Maatino II. died 
1111361, Can Grande II. in 1366, Can fcignorio in 
1375. In 1887 tho city fell under the power of 
Milan, hi 1405 under that of Venice, and with 
Vonlce passed nmler Austrian domination till 1800. 
See Piirlni, Stort'a di Vorona (1873-75). 

Veronese Paolo, tho niuno by which Paolo 
Caiiari (or Cagliari), a great artist of the Venetian 
school, in usually known, from his having been bom 
at Verona, probably in 1528. A sculptor's son, 
lie Btudlcu painting under an uncle, Antonio 
Bocllle, a respectable artist, and, after some work 
in life natlvo city ami Mantua, in 1555 settled in 
Venice, whore ho vapidly acquired both wealth 
aiul lupututom. He had for contemporaries both 
Titian and Tintoretto, and, though fifty years 
Titian’s juuior, whb hold m equal admiration 
with these famous painters. Tlio church of San 
Sebastiano, in Voulco, contains many of Ills 
pictures (both frescoes and oosel piatures, from 
the story of Esthor, martyrdoms, ko. ) which 
arc reckoned tlio most important of his earlier 
period—the period before 1ub visit to Rome (1508), 
when he lirsu became acquainted with the master¬ 
pieces of Raphael and Mich el angelo. The influ¬ 
ence of tlie' Roman school on his stylo was marked. 
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now dignity, grace of pose, and cone of movement 
being added to his rich Venetian colouring; a 
specific decorative olemonfe is also hereafter mom 
conspicuous. He was kept busy with itmniucmblo 
QonmilsBions, Boino of which he executed olaowlioro 
tlmn at Vonicc (oh at Vieonza ami Treviso). IIo 
died in Venice, mb April 1688, and w*» mined 
in San Solmstiuno. Voiunose in io»mi'knblo mom 
for tlio fertility than for tlio depth 01 spirit* 
ality of his Imuclnation. His dowgn to geranMy 
noblo, lily coiiiiioHitlon rich, iinil his execution 
truthful. Iu tlie invention of details, ospoolally, 
ho is inexhaustible, and often overloads Ills pictures 
with ornament, Olio poonllarity of Ins works in 
tho froquonb introduction of Bploiidld ai-clutoolnral 
bnakgrouuds. which, liowover, wore IrowenHy 
painted hy his brother Bouedotta The most eolo- 
hinted of Ids works-many of tlioni very largo- 
is tlio ‘Marriage Boost at unim of tioliloe, now hi 
the Loavro at Rails; it to 20 loot high, ami 30 In 
, length, and oou tains 120 figures, many of thorn 
! portraits of contemporaries, and tho details much 
1 more 10fch-century Italian than ancient Jewish. 
Besides these may be mentioned iUo Galling of 
St Andrew to tho ApiMleship, 4 llio Foust of 
Simon/and (in tho National Gallery ) tho ‘ lrpsun* 
tntimi of tho Family of Darius to Alexander,* and 
‘St Hokum's Vision of tho Iiivoutlou of tho Cross 
—the former purchased for 13,005, mid the lattov 
for over 3000 guinona Veronese wuh tho last of 
the great Vonetinn pain tom. 

Boo SymondB, Ucnawtmct in Italy (1877 ) ; ^ r0V J® J“d 
Cavalonwllo i and a monograph by Caltori ( Rome, 188b). 

Veronica* Seo Spisbdwhll. 

Veronica, St, wua, according to tira legend, 
one of tlio women who mot our Lord on His way to 
Calvary, and offered Him hor veil to wine tho sweat 
from Hto brow j when, wondrous bp toll, too tilviiio 
features wore miraculously imprinted upon tho 
cloth, and loumiuod as a pcnuancut picture or the 1 
face of our Lord. This miraculous iilcturo to re¬ 
ported to have liaou preserved in Romo from about 
the year 700, and was exhibited in St Rotor's oil 
8tli Itacomber 1854. Milan and other plucofy Iiow- 
cvcr, dispute with St I'utor'fl tho possession of 
this most sacred relic j and many UaUmlio writers 
have supposed tliat the noma 'Vonmica* to but 
founded on an erroneous application of wliab was 
lueauti to designate not tlie yomonup;a s but tho 
picture, which was culled vera won (Gr. cifcdn ), 
‘tlio tmo imago 1 (he, of Christ). jtemitttf, how¬ 
ever, is iu the Clementines tlio name of the daughter 
of tho CanonTiitlsh woman healed by Jesus, with 
whom also Veronica (perhaps a form of the same 
name) bos been id (mulled. The BoUftiultot logoml 
does not scorn to be older than tho 15bli qoii- 
tmy. flee Kaii Pearson's monograph Dio Fronica 
(Btrasb. 1887), anil Dublin llaoiew (1885), 

Verrcccliio, Anuhisa dkl, goldsmith, sculptor, 
and painter, was Irani at Florence in 1435 anil died 
at Venice in I486. First a goldsmith, ho liocamo a 
sculptor almost equally skilled ill working marble i 
ami bronze. Only ono estiuifc picture can he cor- I 
tainly attributed to ldm> a Baptism of OhriHt lu 
tho Florentine Academy, and in thin, according Lo ( 
Vasari, an augoVs Uciul \vub by Leonardo da Vuici. 
Of ills bronze statues tho 1 David' ami the 1 Un¬ 
believing Thomas' iu Florence, and the great 
equestrian atatno of Bartoiounneo Colleom at 
Vcnico arc amongst tho most notable. 

Vcrrca # Roman propruitor in Sicily (78-71), 
Infamous for extortions xviiich desolated the Island, 
Tlio inhabitants committed the oaro of his prosecu¬ 
tion to Cicero, who hud boon euros tor in Sicily in 
75. Tho orator collected Ills cvldoncc in fifty days, 
and so tremendous was its weight that Mb op[ranont 
Hortoueiua throw up the cause after the first day* 
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Ho was tolerant nml good-natured, plain and 
l)lunfc in mannora, 'with a rich vein of humour 
which never loft him to tho last: 1 Methinks I am 
becoming a god 1 ho whispered to the bystanders 
around Ills bed. 

See tho Lives of Buutonlns and tho Histories of Teoltus; 
but OBpooially Doan Marl vole’s History of the Romans 
tractor the Umpire, 

Vespers# Soe Bueyiahy. 

Vcspnccli Amiuugo, a naval astronomer, from 
whom America accidentally roooived its name, was 
bom at Florence, March 0, 1451, and was at tho 
head of a largo Florentine firm in Sovillo in 1400. 
Ho fitted out Columbus’ third flool, mul in 1400 
himself Bailed for tho Now World with Oioila, and 
explored the const of Venezuela (q.Y,). In 1501-4 
he was in the nor vice of Emnimol of Portugal, and 
in 1503 discovarod AU-Salnta’ Bay, on tlui coast of 
Brazil, after wards running noutli as far as Cape 
Frio. In 1505 he was naturalised in Spain, and 
from 1508 till Ills death, February 22, 1512, ho was 

J rilofc-inajor of tho kingdohi. The accident which 
'ostuned lus name on two continents may he traced 
to an Inaccurate account of his travels published at 
St Did in Lorraine in 1507, in whioh lie is repre¬ 
sented to have reached tho mainland In 1407—whioh 
would have lnion before oitlior Cabot or Columbus 
—and in whioh tlm suggestion Is made that ho 
should givo liis name to tho world he hod dis¬ 
covered. 

Vcstft, a groat Homan divinity, goddess of tho 
hearth, identified with tho Greek liesbia. Tho 
lutlor wrjs one of tho twelve groat divinities of the 
Greeks, daughter of Cronos and Illico. A virgin 
goddess, who watohod over domes tie life, and had 
her shrine in tho inner part of every house, and in 
tho pryUtneum of ovory town considered ns an 
aggregation of families. Iloro, as at a private 
hearth, the eaored lire over bn mod in hot* honour, 
and from honoo it wob carried by colonists to their 
now home. Similarly tho Roman Vesta, whose 
worship was introduced by Nunia from Lavinlnm, 
whither Afrioas boro tho Pmutios ami tho sncrcil lire 
from Troy, hail hor round tomplo in the centre of 
the oily, whore bIio was worshipped under tho 
symbol of tho eternal IIro, watohod over by tho 
VOBfcnl virgin* This ilro was renewed an the 1st 
of March, and if it went nut a groat national 
dinastor might be looked for. It could only be 
rekindled by the primitive method of friction, or, as 
Plutnrah says, by the nso of the bnming-glnes. 
Tho duty of the six (at first four) Vestal virgins 
was to keep this Booreu flro burning, every day to 
bring water from the sacred spring of Egoria for 
the purification and sprinkling of the tomplo, to 
make a snorilloo of salt oakes, to oil'or daily prayers 
for tho well-hoing of the state, and to pour on 
tho altar of naorod Ilro libations of wine and oil. 
They also preserved the Palladium, (q.v.) and tho 
six othor mystic symbols of tho welfare of the city. 
They were chosen by lot out of t won by selected by 
the Pouti/eX) when not moro than ton years of ago, 
and took a vow for thirty yoars, after whioh time 
they wo to free to return to the world if they chose. 
In the first ten yoars the Vcntal virgin learned hor 
duties, during tho second she practised thorn, mid 
during tho third she taught them to the young 
vestals. A broach of tho vow of chastity was 
punished by burial alive in tho Campus Scolumtus. 
Tlioir privileges woro correspondingly great \ they 
paid no tnxoB, owed obedience to the Pontifex 
Maximus alono, could will their own property, and 
drive in onrriagos through bbo straots, wero attended 
by a lictor whon they wont abroad, aiul had places 
of honour at all public gaum They gave evidence 
without oath, onjovod tno priviloge of burial in tho 
Forum, and had the keeping or many documents 
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of statB. If they met a omninal bv chanao on the 
way to execution lie was free. Tlioir house, Lho 
Atrium Vcsku t close to the tomplo, was largo 
and magnificent, and they had public slaves 
appointed to servo them. It was oxcavated only 
in 16 83-84 ( Mid die ton's A n o. Horn e in 1888), Their 
dress was entirely white; tho chief cliaractoi'lntlc 
feature being tho infnla % a coronet-shaped head¬ 
band with ribbons (vitUo) hanging from it, and 
oovoi-od at the time of sacrifice by a white veil 
[suffibulwri). This was a white woollen hood, 
with a purple border, folded over the head and 
fastened below the throat with a fibula. The 
Vest alia or chief day of festival of Vesta was kept 
on July 0, after which tho temple was closed for 
fivo days for cleaning. 

Boo Prounor, JTrrffa- Vasta (Tab. 1804): Mnos, Vesta t 
VestaU (llomo, 1883) ; and J. G. Frazer In tho Journal 
of Pkiloloyy (voi xiv.). 

Vestments. Sacked. The uro by the priest¬ 
hood of a distinctive costume in public worship 
fanned a part not only of the Jewish, but of almost 
all tho ancient religions. Generally speaking, in 
the Christian church tho sacred vestments repre¬ 
sent the original costume of Rome and the East in 
tho first centuries, rotained unaltered by tho 
olorgy, whereas in the ovory day world the costume 
varied in fashion, in material, in colour from year 
to year. Tlioro scorns little room for doubting 
that from a very early time Christian ministers 
employed some distinctive drew in public worship ; 
anu Catholic writers ovon find traces in tho begin¬ 
ning of tho 5tli century of the practice of blessing 
the vufltmonts which woro destined for tho iniblio 
services of the church. The vest manta used in tho 
celebration of mass by priests of tho Roman 
Catholic Church nro the Amice (q.v„ oil gin ally 
worn over the head); tlie Alh (q.Y.); the girdle, 
a linen coni tied round tho waist, and confining 
the folds of the alh; the maniple, a narrow strip of 
embroidered silk, worn pendent from the arm j thq 
Btolo (q.v.); ami the Cliamible (q.v,). Tlio throe 
last named arc always of the mmo material and 
colour j but this colour, which appeals prinUtively 
to have been in all oosos white, now, and for 
many centurion, varica according to scouonB 
and festivals, Jive different colours bring em¬ 
ployed in tho oyole of ecclesiastical sorvicoe— 
viz. white, rod, green, violet, and block. Cloth 
of gold, however, may bo Biibatibiitod for any of 
these, except the brat. Bishops, in colobrating, 
wear, besides tho vestmonts of priests, two inner 
vos bn ion to, tho dalmatic and tunic (those of the 
cloncon and sub-deacon respectively), os also em¬ 
broidered gloves nml slioes, or buskins, togothor 
with tho distinctive episcopal ornainonta—the 
pectoral cross, ring, mitre, and pastoral Btaff, or, 
if archbishops, the crosrier. Archultriiops celebrat¬ 
ing mass aluo woar tho Pallium (q.v.). Bishops, 
when they celebmto pontiflcally, tako tlioir vest¬ 
ments from tho altar, whereon priests put them on 
in the sacristy j but this Is a late distinction. In 
othor public services priests and bishops wear tho 
Cope (q.v.), with a pondont anpo or hood. In the 
ministration of the other sacraments, and also in 
administering communion privately, priests wear 
tho Surplico (q.v.) with tho stole, or it may even 
be the stole alone. In the Greek Clmreli the 
etoicltarion, son A, e)}itrachdion^ cpimanikia (a 
s<|uaro piece of cloth, stiffened, worn pondont from 
tho girdle, and perhaps originally a napkin), and 
amplo pholomon conosponii Tespcotlvoly with tho 
alb, girdle, stoic, maniple, and cbnenble. Greek 
bishops wear tho omopnoriofh whioh corresponds 
with tho lator pallium, and also a pectoral oiosb, 
and carry a short pastoral staff; but they wear no 
ring, ami, except by tho patriarch of Alexandria, 
the mitre is nob worn iu tho sanctuary. * 
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tlio tiinioates, though almost always degen orate 
in adult life, are all vertebrates in tliolr youth, ami 
the worm dike Balonoglo&ms has also certain 
lmrdly disputable) vertebrate characters. More¬ 
over the influence 0 / evolutionary conception* lias 
ted zoologists to disbclievo in the rigid apartness 
of any type—a disbelief which is, moreover, 
strengthened by the diacovoiy of vertebrate affini¬ 
ties among various inverbebvates—e.g. annelids, 
neinerteans, and arthropods. In regard to the 
precise origin of Vertobrata there are several rival 
theories, but none of these has as yet found a solid 
foundation. Bee the articles Spinal Column 
ami Hkkleton, ami those on the aovornl divisions 
of vertebrates. 

Classification qf Vertebrate or Chordata. 

Haininnlfl, 

Bopfc:::::::':::::::::::::::::: f saumpawn, 

mi. ti.yo P ,i.m. 

CyoUiAtmnntii. 
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Vertigo (dmiiuwH, giddiness, swimming in the 
head) 1 Is that comUtion In which a irarsna suffers 
from a sense of failing equilibrium, or fulling, or of 
rotating. 1 It 1 may vary from a mere uncomfortable 
souse or osoHlation, such as one fools aftor landing 
from a sou-voyago, to % condition in which the 
patient is quite unable to maintain his equilibrium, 
and cither falls to the ground or is forced to sup¬ 
port liimsolf by clutching somo iixed object. 1 In 
Its most characteristic funns tho patient foels either 
as if he woro being turned round or us if surround¬ 
ing objects were being moved round him. Its 
direct) caubo is probably either (1) disturbance of 
the cerebral circulation or (Q) abnormal eonmvy 
linprossiane from the Hcniiairoalar canals (see Eau) 
or eyes, from whioh tho chief sensation* governing 
equilibration am derived. A familiar example of 

(1) la tho dizziness often experienced on assuming 
or rising from a stooping posture; of (2) that 
following two or three quick turns of tho body on 
its own axis, or rapid movement iu a small circle. 

(1) In disease vertigo is met with in faiiitnosa 
or loss of blood, in cerebral congestion, epilepsy, 
and other brain diseases. It is often met with as 
a symptom of disturbed digestion, probably from 
redox effect upon the circulation in the brain. 

(2) Vertigo connected with ocular disturbance 
generally depends upon some abnormal condition, 
either ritnaiii 01 paralysis at one or mow of the 
external muscles of the eyeball. It in much more 
commonly met with in dlBeanea of tho ear; in tlm 
crises grouped under tho name of Menibrc’s ilisoase 
the semicircular canals are themselves tho scat of 
disease 1 but froqnoutly in disease of the middle 
oar, atid even Hmnotlnies in disease of tho external 
ear, vertigo is one of tho symptoms complained of. 
Tlie cause of vortlgo, and therefore tho treatment 
to be adopted in any iiarticular (mse, nmst bo 
decided by a careful study of tho other symptoms 
With which it is (Uisociatail. 

Vcrtne, George, engraver and antiquary, was 
bom iu London in 1084, aud, after studying under 
two engravers, in 1700 commenced business for 
himself, lie wm generously hofrionded by lCneller 
the pnrtrAit-pmnter; and his success in engraving a 
portrait of Tillotaon at once placed him in tho very 
front rank of his profession, In 1711, on tho institu- 
tion of tho Academy of Painting, lie enrolled himself 
rts a inomberj bub Ills contributions wore few and 
unimportant. In liis own more special department 
he wrought through life iiwmlvvmalyi eon fining him- 
self for the most part to reproductions of portraits. 
Himself, from an early poriod, devoted to anti¬ 


quarian research, whioh bo prosooutoil in journeys 
throughout England, ho was appointed in 1717 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries. lie died 
on 24th July 1750, and wns buried in the oloistors 
0 / Westminster Abbey. Iu addition to iris orninonoe 
in liis art, he was a man of considerable general 
accomplishment j an adept In drawing anil music, 
and with a competent knowledge of French, l)uioh, 
ami Italian. M his death Urn mummer ip ta were 
hought by Horace Walpole, who mado free ubo of 
them in his Anecdotes qf Painting in England, 

Vcrtuimm s. See Ponon a, 

VoriilAitt. Seo St A lhans. 

Vcrviclt. See Werwicque. 

VorvicrSi a manufacturing town of Bolglum, 
most picturesquely situated on the river Vamlro, 15 
miles EBE. of Lfogeby rail. It is of rocoub growth, 
and depends almost wholly on its cloth manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. (1881) 41,0«2 ; (1801) 00,228, 

Vcrvlvis, a small town (pop. 2858) In the 
French department of Aimie, 25 miles NK of Loon. 
Here in 1508 an important treaty was wmcliulcd 
hotWGou Henry IV. (q.v.) of Franco and Philip II, 

Vc&allvrs, Andrea*, anatomist, wan Imru at 
Brussels, 3l*b Bocombcr 1514, and studied at 
l<ouvain, Cologne. Montpellier, and Paris. Tin 
lectured at llano], became surgeon to the imperial 
army in the Low Countries, ami was prafosHor of 
Anatomy successively at Poduu, Pisa, Bologna, 
amt Basel. I 11 1544 he became body -surgeon to 
ChnWuN V, living in Madrid. Com tom nou by the 
Inquisition us a sorcorov, he was sent by Philip ns 
}wnwnoo 011 a voyage to UalcHthio. But he died ou 
the way at Xante, 15th October 1004. Ills J)o 
Corpom Hunumi Fctbrka (1548) marks nix opooh 
in anatomy. See mrnmgrttpVm hy Bwggmcpro 
(Ghent, 1841), Moi'smau (Bruges, 1840), Woytiunta 
(Louvain, 1840), und llotli (Hanoi, 1880). 

Vesicants. Soo Blisters. 

Vesica lMscis. .Seo Ni mutts, and Symdoi.. 

Vesonl, capital of tho French department of 
Ilaiito-tiaOno, 40 miles W. of Belfort 1>y rail. It is 
siUTomidcd by vineyards, has hoiuq uleth-weaving, 
trade iu grain, <&o., mid a pop. (1801) of 1)042. 

Vespasian* Titus Flavius Vespasian us, 
the tenth of tho twelve Cnmvw, Uomtvn emperor 
70-70 A.U-, was bom of comparatively humble 
family noar Bento, 0 A.I). llo aorvoil as tribune 
in Thraco. as qnwstor in Crete and Cyrcne, in tho 
reign of Claudius commanded a legion in ( termarij' 
and in Britain, where ho subdued tlm Isle of 
Wight, was consul in 51, and next prooumml of 
Africa, and in 07 wiih sont by Non) to reduce the 
Jowrt to subjection, A 11 able soldier and honour¬ 
able man, lie is admitted by Tacitus oven to have 
beun * hut for hi« avarice equal to the gencralm of 
aid days.’ Ho wu popular with his uicu, anti 
when the struggle began between Obho and Vifcol- 
lius lie was proclaimed emperor by Ll»e legions In 
Alexandria, and won after thrmigkimlall tho East. 
Leaving tho war in Judies to liis son Titus to 00111 - 
ploto, tio reached liomo iu 70, unit soon restored 
the government and the imblio finances bo order, 
besides showing an admirable example to n corrupt 
ago liy tlio simplicity aiul frugality of his lifo. 
Aftor the fall of Jerusalem and Ills ‘joint triumph 
with Titus, tho temple of Janus won closed, and 
for nino years tho wearied world had rest. Ves¬ 
pasian diod iu the Bummer of 70, Ills allogud 
avarice was most likoly a more wise economy, for 
we Und him liberal enough to UIh Kuhjoeta iu 
distress, and to men of letters like Quintilian, as 
well as spending lavishly upon public works like 
the Colosseum (begun imilor him). Ho had a 


3 nick evo for in on of virtue mui capacity ilk 
nliua Agricola, whom lie sent to Britain in 78 
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lava within tlio crater upon the steam and upon the 
ashes suspended in the steam accumulated above 


ami tlio conversion of this into steam, generates 
oluafcricity, which explains the lightninc-Gfiects 
visible oil tlio orlgea of the clouds overhanging tlio 
orator. Vesnvins is reckoned by geologists tlio most 
instructive object-lesson on volcanoes in genoral, 
and tho university of Naples, by an admirable 
assortment of specimens of Its structure, lms greatly 
facilitated its study. Professor Socclii numbers 
forty species of lmnomls found in it, of which 
auglto, hornblende, mica, socialite, hrotalakltc, 
inuguetio iron, ami leucito are the most abundant. 
Tho fertility of its slopes, since Aim tiaPs famous 
epigram on the destruction of Pompeii, has passed 
into a proverb, its chief product lining the wine 
called Laorlma Chriali, red and white, tho latter 
superior in bouquet, its olwervatory (1844) has 
acquired a European reputation from tho metcor- 
ologinb MelUiui, mid Rtlli uuiro fvmu his auccessor, 


sagacity, skill, and daring from 1854 till Ids dcatli 
in 1882. Tho so-called railway, but rather cable- 
trani, from the base to near tho summit, was 
opened in 1880. 

Htio tho late Prof. Phillips' Description of Vesuvius tho 
papors of Dr Johnston-Lavtn, mid J, 8. Lobley, Mount 
Vesuvius : Historical and Geological Account (1880). 

VcHfcl>rtm* a Hungarian city, 25 miles KW. of 
iStulilwomsonlmig by rail, and on a hill 5 miles 
NYV. of Lako Balaton. Pop. 12,584, 

Vatcll ( Vicia), n genus of nlmits of tho natural 
order Legiinnnosro, sub-order Papilioiiaccic, having 
a tuft or hairs on the stylo beneath tho stigma, 
nine stamens uni tod, mid one free. To this genus 
tlio Bean (q.v.) In roforrod by the authors of tho 
Gan ora Plantar mn, an arrangeinent not generally 
adopted by botanists. Tlio sporicR, however, are 
mostly climbing plants, animals, with pinnate 
leaves ending in tendrils, and with no terminal 
leaflet. A number of species are natives of Britain. 
The Common Vofcch ( K, aativa), sometimes called 

by acricultuv- 
a into Taro, fro* 

quent iii culfci- 

In Britain and 
throughout 
£ Europe, and 

varicn * emi- 
Mdombly both 

Common Votah (Vienna*fiw): In size and 

a, uccil-pod. ntiiot* particu¬ 

lars, as In the 

breadth of tho ballots, the numbor of them in a 
leaf, &c. Oftls are sometimes flown along with iti 
to afford it a little support, anil thus prevent its 
rotting in wot weather. V. Oracca and V. nepUm 
lire very common British npeoles, tile former with 
ninny-llowoml slnlks, bearing beautiful bluish- 

} mrplo bowers, Wing imo nf tho most beautiful climb- 
ng plants, ami a chief ornament of trees, hedges, 
and bnsliy pluacs in the bitter part of Buimuor. 
Those and other aperies, natives of Britain or of 
different parts of Europe aiul tlio north of Asia, 


have been either oocasloimlly cultivated as food for 
cattle ov recommended Joy cultivation, and gener¬ 
ally agree with the Common Vetch both hi their 
qualities and in the mode of cultivation which they 
require. V, biennis and V. narbowiensis aro 
amongst those oh icily cultivated hi Bomo parts of 
Europe. Tho species of vetch aro very lramerout, 
chiefly in the temperate parts of tlie northern 
hemisphere. For tho BiLter Vetch, see Ouodub. 

Veterinary Medicine. The anciontu—more 
particularly Horner and Xenophon—wrote about 
liorsos and their management j Virgil's Georgies 
show close observation of the domestic animal a 
and ihoir ailments * and tho Latin term veierin- 
arhts is os old at least os the 1st century A.D. 
Hippocrates, the father nf medicine, wrote a 
treatise on tlio veterinary art; but its true 
founder was Vcgatius, who wrote De Arte Veterin- 
aria , 300 A.l>. Tliis work became the omote 
of Buecoeding ages. Ho wna EUifliciently liberal' 
winded to give due credit to Columella and 
other writers who had preceded him. For nmny 
centuries after VegoLins but few writings are known 
to bnvo appeared, and of these hilt few extracts 
now remain, collated by order of Constantino Por- 
phvrogonitus. To a somewhat later date may 
belong the first application of iron shoes to horses’ 
feet, and the maker of tlio shoes was on tins ted with 
the inadioal core of the homo ; honoo the term 
farri&\ 'a worker in iron, 1 still sometimes given 
to the veterinarian. 

In tlio lGtli century the necessity for a liighoT 
cultivation of the veterinary art appeared evident, 
ami Fi'Aiioie I. ordered Cons tan tineas collection io 
ho translated from the Greek into Latin by Huelll. 
a physician. From Latin it was soon translated 
into Italian, French, ami German, anil lieeaino tlis- 
pomed over Europe j nearly at the same time the 
works of VegotiuB appealed in several languages, 
aiul from Una period Lite art xuiule gradual pro- 

g reHB. Gessnor compiled from Aristotle, Pliny, 

'olumcllft, Vegetiufl, ami others; soon after Laur¬ 
en tins Ruffins win to'some col ohm ted works in 
Latin; aiul later on appeared the Natural History 
qf the Uuuiiumiia and the Phenomena of Binnina- 
tion by Eniilinno. Lin ing the 17Ui century the 
art continued to advance, and n it morons treatises 
wore written upon it, Lite most notable bring Cteear 
Flare lit'a work on horaemaimhip, in which fa intro¬ 
duced the moat rational mode of lionteflluieUux then 

E method—lie condemned the use of cal Kings. 
!arlo Ruini (Bologna, li508) published the Jnicr- 
mild del Camilo , e snot Itomcdiu from which 
•Snapo and Gilmon in England, amt most of tho 
French authors, have copied their anatomical plates. 
In 1054 tho Grand Man*chul Franrois, sail! to ho 
eomjMwcd by several authors, appeared, and in the 
latter end of the century Kolleyscl published i\ii 
olabnrato work. SolloYHol, rhllng-master to tho 
king of France, opposed many abuses, exposed the 
folly of burning tlio lam pas—a cruelty practised 
oven to this day—reprobated bleeding from the 
palate in fever, &a lie was extensively copied. 

But tlio first attempt to olovute tho art Into * 
Rciouce occurred in 1701, when Fmiico set the 
example of establishing the first veterinary coliego 
under royal patronage at Lyons, the Wiwt professor 
liuing Bourcelat, who wrote mini crops anatomical 
and medical workn bearing on tho infant science. 
Shortly aftorwanls (1700) a second eohoal was 
CBtabliBhcd at Alfort near ParlBj to winch Bour* 
gelat wna ti'ftnBforft'cd. Both of thcao colleges are 
still nourishing, and establishments of ft similar 
kind wore organincil in tho cnpltftlfl of alnioat 
every IfinrojMan country, including London. -Con-i 
temporary with Bourgelat flounalied the older 
I a Fosse, who uuule muncrous discoveries and 
improvements, usually communicated ill tlio form 
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Tlio natural effect of the religious changes of the 
16th contury ww» to put cuurte the costume at tho 
same time and on tins same grounds with the cere¬ 
monies of the oxisfclng wowlilp. Tina was done, 
however, hv tho different chill'd lies of tho HeformerB 
in. veiy various degrees. Tho CnlYlnfatic worship 
may uo enid to finvo dispensed with vestments 
altogether. Tho Lutheran a generally retained 
with tho cassock the nib, ami in some coimtrios 
the chasuble. In tho Swedish Church full vest¬ 
ments are retained. In the English Churoh a 
variety of pmclico 1ms existed. See Surplice. 
As io tho i-ost of tho eostumD, tlio first Prayer-book 
retained tlio lloman vestments with little change; 
and as tho vestments and ornaments of 1540 wore 
again enjoined in 1550, a so-called rifallalistio move¬ 
ment in tho English Church has sinca 1851 ro- 
lntroducod in some places almost ovory detail of tho 
Homan costume in tho communion and othor ser¬ 
vices, a revival which has in many instances been 
vigorously resisted, Seo Phaykr-JIOOK, p. 380; 
and Marriott’s Veutfariunt Ukristiwumi (1808). 

1 Vcstvls, Madame, actress, was the grand¬ 
daughter of BartolnasH the ongmvur, and was born 
in Condon, 7tli March 1707. Accomplished In 
music. French, and Tfaallnn, Lucia Elizabeth Bar- 
tolozzi in anted at sixteen Armnnd Vestrls, ballet- 
dancer, mom bar of an originally Florentine family 
that gave to Franco a hoiIgs of distinguished cooks, 
actors, anil lifillot-dancers. Throe years Later she 
separated from her worthless hunhand and wont on 
the fifcago in Pavia (1816), attaining fair success. 
In 1820 she appeared at Drury Ln.no, soon became 
famous in The Haunted Tower, wim evon more 
popular ns Pluubo in Paul Pry, and in light 
comedy ami burlosenc was uniformly successful. 
She was lessee of tlio Olympia when in 1833 she 
married Charles Joinos Muthawi?, and who after- 
wards undertook tho management of Covcnt 
Garden and tho Lyceum. She retired in 1854, and 
died at Gore Lodge, Fnlhain, 8th August 1850. 

Vestry (Fr. vestiah'6, Lat. vestiarium, 'robing- 
room 1 or f room where vestments tue kept; 1 henco 
a mooting hold in a vestry), in English parishes a 
mooting of all tlio ratepayers, assembled on throe 
days’ notice, to elect parish-ofllcore—churchwardens, 
ovcreceva, a vestry-clerk, and, if need be, a collector 
of rates—to abbosb church-rates, and to manngo tho 
property of tho parish, The vestry has also tho 
right to adopt tlio Free Libraries Act, tho Lighting 
and Watching Act s lmt many of Ite powers have 
boon taken away by poor-laws ami laws as to 
public health. Tim incumbent is chairman, if 
present ; tho voting is by show of handfl, but if a 
poll is demanded the mtepayor lias a number of 
votes corresponding to the amount of lutes paid. 
Select vestries, n certain numlwr of tlio chief in¬ 
habitants, arc appointed by justices of tlio peace 
in accordance with Uobliouscrs Aot (1831) or local 
usage. See Pabisu, Ciiuitcn-BATisa, Cnunou- 
W AUDENS, POO 11-LAWS. 

VvsuYlan, or Idooraee, a nduoml composed, 
essentially of silica (37 to 30 por coni.), alumina 
(13 to 10 pev cent.), and lime (33 to 37 por cent.), 
and containing a small percentage of water and 
usually soino oxide of iron. It occurs IkiIIl massive 
and crystallised—tho general form of tlio crystals 
being that of a rectangular prism terminated by 
faces of the protopyvanud anti basal planes. Tho 
edges of the prisms are of ton replace d. Tho hard¬ 
ness = 6-5, and specific gravity - 3*34 to 3‘45. Tho 
mineral has a vitreous ami sometimes resinous 
lustre, and varies in colour from brown to green ; 
bub is occasionally yellow azure blue, or Tdaok. 
It was first found in dolonutie blocks ejected from 
Vesuvius and Boimna. bub ocours in granular lime¬ 
stone, sei'pontino, gneiss, and other rooks in regions 


wlioro crystalline schists nboitml. It is often associ¬ 
ated with gamut and uy raloxcuo. It in not highly 
valued ns an ornamental stone. The greon-colonred 
varieties are known ns Volcanic GhryvoUlo % and the 
brown ns Volcanic Hyacinth. 

Vesuvius, tho mast striking object rgou from 
tlio Bay of Naples, a mountain of deiiGO tufa 
(pnmice-stono and ashes), is supposed to have 
boon beared up from tho submarine level whore 
it was formed. Besides tlio slielIs which indicate 
its soa-migiu, it contains erratic blocks of Hmc- 
Htono from tlio higlior Apcnuine-oirshooli Monto 
Bonima, whicJj, in an insular semicircle, sur¬ 
rounds it on tlio north and east. Tim latter—tho 
Mens Smninanus of antiquity, once crowned by a 
teiuploof Junltor— won the scat of volcanic activity 
long Waro Vesuvius, which first (03 A*IK| hocduio 
convulsed by earthquakes, relocated tit intervals 
till 70, in which year occurred its earliest known 
eruption (seo POMl'BH). This m'or followed by 
others, of which tlio more memorable are that in 
472, when its ashes alighted in CaimLantinoplo { in 
512, when they were wafted to Tripoli; in 1036; 
and in 1500; after which ensued a period of in¬ 
action, broken in Ducoinbor 1031 by a destructive 
outbreak which iloimdad tlio mountain of the 
forest-growth with which it had Iwumic clothed. 
The 18th oontury witnessed many of Us emptlmm, 
the most vomarkabla being that of 1703. when a 
him-strcam 12 to 40 foot thick swept over Torre del 
Greco anil penetrated tlio son to a distance of 380 
feet, by which Umo its volume was 1204 feet wide 
and 15 feet high. This stream war so liquid that 
to leave tho crater and outer the sea—a journey of 
4 miles—it took only six hours. Another memor¬ 
able outhrouk was tlmt of 1822, whim the so- 
called ' smoke ’ from tlio crater rose to a height of 
10,000 foot, emitting %*hos of lightning, mining 
torrents of hot water, and Hooding the villogos 
of S. BokiftUane and Mama. Iu 1856 occurred a 
terrible eruption, in which the summit of tlio cone 
discharged a lava-stream which ravaged the fertile 
ami highly-cultivated region lulow. On December 
8, 1861, Term del Greco sufibred povorelv from 
another visitation, surpassed in turn by that of 
1871-72, when the sudden omission of lava from a 
crater of 1855 killed twenty spectators on tlio spot. 
8. Sebasblano and Massa wore again greatly 
damaged, the coho threw up frag monte of rock to A 
height of 4000 foot, and tho explosions wore so loud 
tlmt tlio whole country-aido fled panic-stricken to 
Naples. The activity of tlio volcano, accompanied 
by distinct shocks of earthquake, lasted for n wook, 
1< rom tho observations of many yearn tho following 
characteristics of tlio volcanic activity of Vesuvius 
have boon Rumuinrisod by Professor Palmier!. (1) 
Tlio filling up of the m-ater portends an imminent 
eruption, and its full disoliargo is followed by a 
period or rojwm (2) Tho nanowlng of tho month 
of the crater by accumulated debris impedes tho 
flow of tho lava, and this impediment leads to tlio 
outhill’st of lateral opening* which from thoir 
greater proximity to the sonveo of beat emit the 
lava in a moro liquid condition, wliurohy its llow 
bocomos that of a continuous stream. (3) When 
tlio internal clmnnol Is blocked by solid debris, tlio 
effort of tlio elastic vapour to clear it is supposed 
to cause tho oartUquakos by which tho greater 
ompbions are preceded and accompanied. (4) 
What is called 'smoko 1 from tho orttltir Is simply 
stoain more oi* less blackened with Incinerated 
dust. When this dust is in excess it accelerates 
tho fall of tho steam, which, having become water 
by condensation, descends like a mud-torrent. Hood¬ 
ing tho ground. This won a notable feature of tho 
viaitation in which Pompeii perished. (5) During 
an eruption what appears as Hut no hI mating out or 
tlio orator is roally the roHcotion uf the molten 
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Tho crown cannot of itself make any alterations 
in til6 existing law. blit may refuse to sanation 
alterations BUggefltod and oouHonted to by the two 
houses of parliament Tim royal veto in recurved 
for oxtronic emergencies ; tlio last instance in which 
H was exoroised ww in 1707, wlmn Queen Anno 
yeiusoa lior assent to a bill relating to the militia 
in Scotland. Tim House of Lords may reject 
(and ho for a tium veto) bills passed by the 
Commons. In kills of supply the power of the 
House of Lords amounts merely to a veto* as 
does that of the House of Commons in bilk* 
a (Too ting tlio peerage, Tlio question nn to a 
British vote on Irish legislation was one of tho 
dillicultios in tho Bchomo of Homo Ilulo for Ireland. 
In tho United States of Amorlca tho president has a 
qualified right to veto all laws passed by congress i 
but after that veto luw been exorcised the bill 
which ho has rejected may become /aw by luring 
nnSHod by two-thirds of oauh house of congress. 
The samo rule applies In most of the states, a two- 
thirds vote in both branches of the legislature pass¬ 
ing a bill over tho governor’s veto. In others the 
proportion is throo-llfths, and in several a Rlmnlo 
majority anilines, Tho pmudont's power of veto ■ 
jviw in the earliest daye of tlio republic very spar¬ 
ingly UHod, but w now resorted to with comparative 
frequency; while, iw an extrema instance, jji the 
Htaio of Now York, with it domoraliHod legislature, 
no less than 230 btlln were vetoed by tho governor 
ill ono BOHslon, Tho Swiss referendum includes tho 
power of veto (see BwmitiUANi>, > 22V For tho 
Polish liberum veto, see Poland, Vol VIII. p. 271. 
In revolutionary Z^nuico in 1705 a Council of Ancients 
wan created, with a power to veto the resolutions 
of tho legislative body. For tho Veto Act in tho 
Seottbili Church* sue Scotland, Vol IX. «. 245, 
and Fbke ChduOH* t The vote 1» sometimes a nruno 
given to total prohihitiou in tninpemnco login] a - 
Bon; boo Liquoii Laws, Trmi'KHANOK. 

VciUlIotf Louik, publicist, born in 16)3 at 
HnynoA (Lnirnt), ohosc the prefcHnion of jouiuallHiii, 
anil llllod Hovoral engagements on the provincial 
profis. Ho vinlted lid mo in 1838, returned to PariH 
a zealous adheront of tlio papacy, and, us editor of 
tho Univera, soon signalised himself as an aggres¬ 
sive and uncompronuHiug olininplon of tho church, 
In 1842 ho accompanied Marshal Rugonml bo Africa 
as his secretary, and on his return was made Chief* 
sourotavy to tin* Ministry of the Interior. Hu 
again edited tho Uniwrs in 1848 | but his attacks 
on Napoleou III. led to tho Himprefftdon of his 
popor from 18(30 till 1807, During tho Vafcioan 
Cmnmil iio was a vehement supporter of Ultra- 
montanlHin. Veuillot, bosidcs polemical pieces, 
wrote novels, poems, books of travel; in 1857- 
70 lie Issued in 18 vole, Melanges Feligieux t His* 
tm'ifpiat, LitUmircs. Ho iHed 7th April 1883. 

Yevay, or Vkvky (Gov. Fmsl a Swiss town in 
tlio canton of Vaud, a favourite health-resort, 
remarkable for tho beauty of its situation on tlio 
north shore of the Lake of Geneva, 11 miles E, of 
Lausanne by rail It stands at tho month of tlio 
gorge of the Vovoyao, From the elevations about 
tlio town tho fine view to the oast commands tho 
valley of the Illume, backed, by tho magnificent 
rampart of tho Alps of Valais, In the church of 
Si Martin, (dato 1408) Ludlow, ono of Charles I. J s 
judges, ami Broughton, who road to him 1ub non- 
topee of death, are lmriod. There is somo trade in 
milk, choose, and wine; and Vovay cigars arc 
largely miulo and oxported. Pop. 8144. 

Vexllln ItcgLs. Boo Hymn, Vol VI. p, 49.. 
ViSzclliy* a decaying town in the French dept, 
of Yonne, 5 miles SE, of Attxorro, Its ancient and 
curious abbey church was restored by VioUot lo* 
Duo in 1808. Illthor Basket retired in 1108; here 


St Bernard preached tlie Crusade in 1145; and on 
the plain below Richard Casur do Lion and Philip 
Augustus joined their forces in 1190 for the tlihd 
crusade, Beza waB a native, Pop. 612. 

Viaduct* See Biudqe. 

Viii-jtlnlfl, a remarkable gorge in tlie Swiss 
cnntofi or GnaonB, on the course of the Farther 
Rhine (boo Rhine). Tlio roadway (1828) is carried 
for nearly 2 miles partly in half-open galleries, 
partly in a tuunel; the rock-wails on either hand 
rising to 1WH> feet, and sometimes but a fow foot 
apart, rho road crosses tlio river three times by 
bridges, and la about ]C0 foot above tho river. 

Tilt Media, See Newman. 

Yinnnn, o seaport of Portugal, at the Lima's 
mouth, 40 miles N. of Oporto by mil Pop, 8810. 
Ylttvdot* See Gauoia. 

Vlarcgfflo, an Italian town on a boautiful »lto 
on the Mediterranean count, 15 in lies NiV, of Pisa 
by rail. The once malarious swamps have been 
drained, and great pine-woods shelter what is now 
A favourite health-resort. Pup. 10,100. 

Viaticum (Lat., 'provision for a journey 
Holv C'ouinmiuon tulnumstered to persons in danger 
of death. It nmy bo received without fasting (os 
is required in all ether cohcb) from the midnight 
previous; and it may bo given frequently during 
the samo sickness. 

Yfatldi' Sac Vyatka. 

YlnutL Louir-Mauik-Juljkn, a charming, but 
hardly a groat writer, who, under Ids pen-name of 
Pierre Loti, quickly reached tlio heart of Franqe, 
and climbed mto a chair at tho Academy as early 
as 1801, Born in a Huguenot homo at Rochefort, 

14th J ami my 1850, ho entered tlio navy at an early 
ago, and wiui thus enabled to reap in bin voyages 
vomid the world that luwvoat of oxotlo impressions 
which was yet to give him a iitorary stock-in-trade 
of a quite individual character. Lieutenant^ 
vaiman by 1881, he wan a year in disgrace for a too 
truthful series of lottora in Figaro on tlio conduct I 
of tlie French soldiers at Hud in 1883. His first 
work, AziyatU (1870), ft scries of pictures of life on 
tlie Bosporus, was weak ami nnoifod by attcctation*, 
the second, Xe Marine eh Loti (1880), carried tho 
imagination captive with all tho clianu of tho coral 
seas. To Tahiti anil the Rtoiy of Ramliu followed 
Donegal and tlio story of Fatou-gnre in Le Homan 
tfvn Spain (1881); next with Mon Frtre Yves [ 1&83) 
Brittany and tho seas of Boiifchom Eurepe; and 
I again in his miujtorjneco, Ffcktur rfWmufc (1885), 1 
Brittany and tlio seas of tho frozen North. To tho 
standard of these two tlio later works ltavo not 
attained t Fropoa d'Exti (1887); Matfume Chvys- 
anthem (1887); Jujionndrics d'Antcmnc (188ft) j 
Le Fomin d'un Enfant (1800), X<f Xivre do la 
Fitic ot do la Mort (1891 j Eng. trans, by T. T\ 
O’Connor, 1892). mid Fanifann if Omni 0802).' 
Still Lc Homan d'un Enfant is a work of wonderful 
subtlety and charm, which for insight into tlio 
soorotn of child-nature, for vivid truthful rendering 
of tlio impressions and oxiiorioncos of childhood— 
its q iiostiouiugB and reveries, itu strange loya and 
iudoilnablo turrom—has no equal in .literature. 
The simpHoity yob in tenuity of bis somaioua Impres- 
sious, tho pervading emotional sympathy with all 
nature, tire tandoYuewi and elemental melancholy 
in tho liiiHto of Brittany, suggest, but do not 
explain, the secret of tho charm of Piexro Loti, 
Bttli for depth of thought, bread views of human 
lifo, any real humour, wo must look olsewlioro. 

VibofE] one of tlio oldest cities in Denmark, 
and capital of a district of Jutland, stands on a 
small htko, 28 mile* W. of Bandore by mil, Its 
i2tli*cotitmy cathedral was rebuilt in 1720, Pop. 
7053. Thoro is also a Finnish Vlborg. ■' 
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of memoirs to tho Aoflilemy of Solonco in ParlH. 
In 1704 these memoirs were published in one 
volume! which wns quickly translated into other 
languages. His son proved a worthy successor 
to the illustrious father, in 1700 publishing his 
Guide do MaMial, and in 1772 his greatest 
work, the Cour dllipputU'iqut; it contains sixty- 
flvo anatomical plates coloured after nature, with 
couoise descriptions in letterpress. Ho afterwards 
published liin Diclionniliro dilippiatriquo In 4 vole. 
Aftar the death of Bnurgolat mid tho two La 
Posses no great progress was made until after tho 
Revolution! when tho names of Hartman, Chnbert, 
Hnzartl, ami others stand prominently forward. 

Reverting to tlio history of the art in Britain, wo 
And that Thomas Bluudoville (il. 1001) was one of 
our earliest authors. Ho unis succeeded by Muscat, 
Martin Clirtanl, uml Burdoii, and at this time 
Gervoae Markham wrote bis well-known hut absurd 
Treatise on Farriery. In the fcimo of Charles IL 
Snape’s Anatomical IVeatfoe on ike Ham appeared. 
In the Teign of George I. SolloysaVs treatho was 
translated by Sir 'William Hope. About the 
middle of the lflfch eonfcury appeared the works of 
Gibson, Braekei), Hartlot, Osmor, Taplin, ami 
others. The majority of those writers wore entirely 
ignorant of tho nature of disonso; in foot they wore 
men of recipes and infAllibla cures, having hut 
little knowledge of anatomy, physiology, or the 
allied saionccA, although many of them wore 
members of the medical profession; consequently 
glanders, faroy, blindness, polo-evil, &o. wore 
rampant* The diseases of cattle were but littlo 
studied | lienee the loss of animal life woe very 

{ [reate Tho importance of a more extended know- 
eib/e of the art its a science now Ixumn to lie felt 
In England, and the OiUhain Agricultural Booioty 
in 1701 formed tho Veterinary College of London, 
with M. St Bel us professor, St Bel, a Frenchman 
who lind studied under Bnurgolat, died In 1703. 

The prafcbsorship was now accepted by Coloninu, 
a young simroon, a friend of Sir Astloy Cooper, 
Ahmuothy, Cline, Bablngfcon, anil other eminent 
men. lie paid groat attention to sanitation ami 
tlio prevention of disenscB. Against tho prevailing 
opinion lie 1*000111 mended fresh air in the treatment 


Boon justified by marked decreases in anoh diseases 
as glanders ami porlodio ophthalmia. Coleman was 
assisted by a practical vetorhinrian named Mw>r- 
orofb, who, however, withdrew and beonme eminent 
in India. Great interest wna taken in the college 
and Its work by John Hunter, Cooper, and otliom 
Coleman was suooeodod by Sewell, who recom¬ 
mended tlio frog-seton—a useless and barbarous 
practice— in navicular disease and excision of the 
nerve in chronic foot lameness. Dolabero Bluin, 
Porcival, and Youatt wore good anatomists! lmb, 
like their immediate predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, they advocated the heroic mo thud of treat¬ 
ment. In fact tlieconiplioiitod hut harmless rocipcs 
of past authors wore thrown aside, and bleeding, 
physicking, and blistering wore fully brought into 
operation. Sewell was succeeded by Spoonor, who 
was followed by Siinonds. After Sowell the heads 
have boon Slmomls, Spooner, Robertson, and 
Brown. Commencing with one professor in 170J, 
the college now possossoB a start’ of about a dozen 
professors and doinonetrotora, and, from a possibility 
of obtaining a diploma in a few months, ifc is now 
necessary that ovory student shall attend three 
scholastic yearn and pass drat an educational —or 
provide recognised certificates—nnd fchroo profes¬ 
sional oxamiimtlons. These conditions also apply 
to tho Scottish colleges, and tho students from all 
tho schools aro examined by one board of examinere, 
who are appointed for five years by the Royal 
College of Voterinary BurgecniB. 


Tho Edinburgh Veterinary Col logo was instituted 
by Professor Dick, bom in the White Homo Close, 
Caiiongate, and the son of John Dick, blacksmith 
ami fanior, He attended lectures on anatomy and 
medicine at the university of his native city, and 
towards tlio end of 1817 bo joined the London 
Veterinary College under Coleman. In 1810 ho 
oommonoed to lecture in tlio FraanmflonEi' Hall, 
Niddry Street, in eonneotion with Mr Scott; 
bub this proving a failure, Dick commenced an 
Imlepondont course in an unfurnished shop in 
Nicofson Sfcroot, ono student only faring tho regular 
attendant. In 1828 Dick’s offerts woro patronised 
and to somo extent supported by tho Highland and 
Agricultural Society or Scotland, tho lectures bring 
delivered twice a week in the Oil! ton Convening 
Rooiuh, aiul tho attendance of students rapidly 
Increasing. Professor Dick died in Jflflfl, leaving 
Iuh college in trust to the lord provost and nuigis- 
trfttos, who in 1807 appointed the prosonfc wrltor 
to the principalHliip. Ho, however, in 1873 fonndml 
tho New veterinary College. In 1801 M'Unll 
founded the Glasgow Veterinary Cnllcgo. 

In 1844 the mem tars of the profession holding 
the diplomas or eertlllcatOH of tho hcIwoIh only 
obtained a char tor from Her Majesty constitut¬ 
ing them a body corporate with pnwor to el cot 
twonty-fouv mombors of council, who elect their 
own president and vico-presidonto, and appoint 
exnmlnora, This con noil now powuwww further 
powers to regulate tlio curriculum of the teaching 
colleges, the subjects of examination, &c. 

I 11 the later half of tho 10th century veterinary 
colleges have been founded in the United HtaUm, 
in tho principal British colonies, and very recently 
in Inilbi, The first coDqgo established in Cnn/nla 
Is the Ontario Veterinary Cnllugo at Toronto 1 and 
in 1H0O another college was instituted in Montreal, 
ami is now tlio Faculty of Comparative Medicine 
ami Veterinary Science of the M 4 Gill Univomlty. 
In Australia oollugos havo lately boon instituted, 
and in India several schools aro now' in wwltlng 
order, presided over by army vetorlnary surgeons, 
The American Veterinary College at Now York 
w’fia incorporated ami organised in 1870. Many of 
the American universities havo merited fmmlties 


being that of Harvard j others are thoso of Min¬ 
nesota, Cornel], and Ithaca. 

flee Gcargo Floming’a Veterinary Qfotelrion, Opa'alln 
Smyerfo Animal Ffaynee, nncl twvoml other works, 
boaldoB Ida oditlon of ClmiiYOnn nnd Arinina's flim- 
pa mtlre Anatomy of the Domeatioatnl Animfi (1873) j 
tho iwcsunt writers Veterinary Mctliv.ino (10th ocl. 
3803 i nnd Veterinary Stay cry (10th cd, 1802); Finlay 
Dun’s Veterinary Medicine* (1878-78); Boliortnoivs 
Equine ATcd trines ; Smith’s Veterinary Hyt/icne and 
Veterinary FhyMmy, ko. There nm four porlodioals 
dovoted to tho Hubjcot In Britain. Sou also, amongst 
artides in this work, tlio following: 


Anthrax, 
lllnak Wator. 
Huts. 

Nraxy, 

Cattle. 

CattJe-plflgiii!. 

Consumption. 

Coma. 

DlHteinpftr. 


Dog. 

irnroy. 

Fluko, 

Fournier, 

Gemu 

UIdjjiIqto, 

Home. 

llomiMliooIng. 

Manuc. 

Nnviaular BlHonHi 1 . 


1% 

L’luum-piinumoiitn, 

ItliiglxniuH. 

Simvln. 

Hpllnt. 

Htrnnglm, 

TlcltH. 

Tu limit. 
Warranty. 

Wood. 


Vctlver# tbo dried roots of the cuhcuh gram, an 
Tmlian Andropogou (hqo Lkmon CRABS, UltABS* 
oh.), which has a very agreoablo and persistent 
odour, something like Hamiuhvood. Boskets, fane, 
and mats aro inode of it. 

YctO (Late, 'I forbid’), in Politic*, the power 
wliioli ono branali of the government of a uountiy 
may have to nogatlvo tho rcsolutloiiH of anothor 
brancli, In tlio Uniloil Kingdom tlio power of tho 
orown in the act of legislation Is confined to a veto. 
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and philosophy, ami, after serving an tutor to the 
nephews of tlio Bishop of Iaclnn for nine years, 
became in 1007 tho professor of ltlietorlo at Naples. 
To this poorly imihI appointment wna added in 
1730 the post of historiographer to the Bourbon 
kinjj, Charles III. of Napfca. He struggled mast 
of Ins life with poverty and latterly with ill-health, 
and died 20th Juunary 1744. His great work is 
liis geionea Nitova , of which tho first edition 
appeared in 1725, bub the work was completely 
recust In the second oiliblon of 1730. A third 
edition appoared in 1744 after Its authoi's death. 
Tho work is a treatise of tho history of civilisation 
and of the evolution of law, and in virtue of it 
Vico is regarded as the founder of tho philosophy 
of history. Though profoundly influenced by Uacon 
and Grobius, he dul'em widely from oithor of them, 
deriving law from consoioncu and conscience from 
the inspiration of Gnd j God's providenoe la the 
basis of history. He also published orations, 
minor works, mid a discourse on universal law. 
Am a critic ho anticipated Wolf in holding tliat 
Homer was not one bub many poets. 

There arc editions of Vico's works by Forrarl (1835-37) 
Aiul Pmunduro (1808-00), nnd a full soloetlon by Miohelot 
(Parla, 1835), See tho monograph by Contonl (Turin. 
1887) nnd that by Professor Hint 11681). 


Victor, Claud*: Pjsuuin, Duo do Bolluno, 
and mondial of Franco, was born at I/ft Marche 
(Vosges), 7th Ducoitibur 1764, and at sovontuon 
eulintod in a regiment of artillery, and Horvud eight 
yearn as ft coininon soldier. He ro* on listed in 1702, 
and rose rapidly; for Ills oonduot at btio siege of 
Toulon in 1703 ho was mode general of brigade. 
Ho served with distinction in the Italian cam¬ 
paigns, especially ooverlng hlmsolf with glojy at 
Montebello ami Marengo. Napoleon gnvo him b)ie 
-marshal's baton on the bloody Hold of Filettland 
(1807), and later the title of Duko of Bolhuio. 
From 1803 till 1612 he commanded the first corps 
d'armto In Spain, and lost the battles of Talnvora 
and Barrasn. lie commanded the ninth corps 
d'anndo in the fatal Russian campaign, ami covered 
the crowing of 11 io Berezin a. H o f migli t a t Dread eu 
ami Leipzig, lost the emperor's favour by neglect¬ 
ing to occupy the bridge of Monfcoroan-sur-Yoimo, 
nnd was severely wounded at Crannno. Louis 
XVIII. gave him the command of the second 
division, and to his slintne the presidency of the 
military commission appointed to try mich of his 
old eompanloim In arms tw had deserted to Napoleon 
during tho * Hundred Days,' Ho wns minister of 
Wur from 1821 to 1823, and died at Paris, March 1, 
1341. Mimoires I nC if its was published In 1840. 

Victor Amadeus. Sue Savoy. 

Victor Emmanuel II*, the first king of a 
uni toil Italy, was tho son of CIiatIcs Albert (q.v.) 
of Sardinia, and was born Maroli 14, 1820. (For 
Viator Kmmamiol I.. king of Barditiln, son Savoy. J 
I Jo early showed military ardour, and In command 
of the brigade of Savoy in tho onmpaign of 1648- 
40 displayed great gallantry at Goito and Novara. 
On tho ovoning or the latter battle his father, 
unwilling to Imw to tho onerous conditions oflbml 
by Ihulotzky. abdicated in favour of Victor 
Emmanuel, who, being tho husband of the Aus¬ 
trian Aroliduclioss Adelaide, and unceimnittcd to 
tho views of the Italian Ultra-domocrats, might 
hope to obtain more favourablo terms from tho 
victor. Victor Emmanuel thus nBoondcd the throne 
of Sardinia, March 28, 1840. Tho events of 
his reign, his policy and that of his ministers, 
Azcglio, Oavour, ami others, issuing in the recon¬ 
stitution of tho kingdom of Italy under tho Sar¬ 
dinian dynasty, Is already treat ad at Italy, Vol. 
VI. pp. 2*51, 2152, Tho king had the wisdom to 
leave statecraft mainly in the hands of the able 


men who advised him, reiguod oa a strictly 
constitutional monarch, and retained to the last 
the simple tastes of a hardy (but not ascetic) 
mountaineer and huntsman. The 'lie Ualan- 
tuonio,’ as his people fondly called him, died 
January l) t 1678, uiut was biuicd in the Pantheon. 
Ho was Huceoodcd by his son Humbert H1 b 
daughter Clotilde was, for tho sake of tho French 
alliance, hut rather against the king’s will, married 
to Prince Napoleon (see Bonapaute). 

Victoria, Queen of tho United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Em press of India, 
only child of Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son of 
George III.), was horn at Homing ton Palace, 
24tli May 1810. Her mother, Victoria Maria 
Louisa (1780-1861), was tho daughter of Francis, 
Duko of Saxe-Cobnrg, and sistor of Leopold, 
king of the Belgians Her first husband, the 
Prince of Lcinlngmi, died in 1814; and in 1818 
site married tho Duke of Kent. The duke died in 
1820, leaving hia widow in oharge of an Infant 
daughter only eight months old, who bail l>ccn 
baptised with the names of Alexandrian. Victoria. 
The DuchcflB of Kent fulfilled the important duties 
which devolved upon her with more than nmtcmnl 
solicitude, ftiul with admirable caro and prudouco; 
and hy-iuitl-by the Duchess of Northumberland was 
associated with her In tho education of tlio young 
princCes, The princess' father having belonged 
to the Whigs, her political education wns natur¬ 
ally derived from the members of that party: mid 
to viscount Melbourne (q.v.) bolongs the credit of 
having thoroughly instructed her in tho principles 
of tho British constitution. Slio ascended tho 
throne of the United Kingdom on the death of 
her uncle, William IV. (q.v.), 20tli June 1837j her 
uncle, the Duko of Cumberland, became* king of 
Hanover, in virtuo of tho law which ox eluded 
females fram tlmt throne, and ro tlioluncconnoo* 
Lion between tho orowns of England and ilanovpr 
was terminated, Victoria was proclaimed 21st 
.Mine 1887, nnd crowded at West minster, 28th 
Juno 1838. She found on her acocssion Viscount 
Melbourne at tho head of tho government; mid on 
a change of ndniimstration (1830) she refused 'to 
change, in nccordanco with precedent, the lad Ids -of 
the bedchiiniber, the rQHiilb being that Feel re¬ 
signed ami Melbourne's ad ministration was pro- 
longed till 1B4L Tim young quo on was married 
at St James's Palace (lOfcli February 1840) to 
Prince AllMjrfc (q.v.), Prlnco of Baxo-Coburg and 
Gotlm, and socond Ron of the then reigning duke. ' 

Tlio oldcf oven to of this long roign, whoso 
jubilee was celebrated in 1887,- may bo traced 
in the articles on England, Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, tho several colonies, India, and tho succes¬ 
sive premiere (see below), on the Coin Laws, 
Pofib'oJIlco, Reform, Jows, Army, Education, 
Volunteers, Crimean War, Abynsinia, Afghani¬ 
stan, Zulus, Egypt. In 1870 'Empress of India * 
was added to tlio royal titlos of the Queen: The 
death of tho Prince-Consort in 1861 lod his widow 


to seclude heraolf for several yarns from public life, 
but, though she never afterwards took bo prom Incut 
a part in public life, sho cover neglected any of her 
essential duties <is queen. Other severe trials 
worn tho deaths of the Princess Alice (of Hesse), 
of tho Duko of Albany, and of tho Duko of 
Claronoc, Jior grandson. No former monarch 
1ms ho thoroughly comprehended the great tmth, 
that the powers of tho orown aro held in trust for 
the people, nnd aro the iiicaur and nob tlio end of 
govoriiment Thin enlightened policy lias entitled 
her to tho glorious distinction of having boon tho 
most constitutional monarch Britain has ever 
seen. Nob less important and beneficial lias been 
tho example sot by her Majesty and the Prince- 
Consort in the prootico of every domestic virtue. 
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Vibrio, a, naiuo given with much laxity to 
various kinds of more or loss screw-si mped Bacteria 
(q,y.) • also to small nematoid worms, such us cause 
eaV'CockloB in wheat 

VllmrilHKll, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Caprlfolwcero, having a Avo-toothed oalyx, 
a five-lobed, wliael-shaped, boll-shaped, or tubular 
corolla, frvo stainoiis, three seBsile stigmas, and a 0110 - 
saoded berry, Tho Hpeoio* are shrubs with uiiiiplo 
loaves, natives chlolly of tho northern parts of the 
world, V. op ulus w tho Guohlor Rosa (q.v.), or 
Snowball Tree, anil V\ Units is tho Lfturustinus 
(q, v. ), both well-known urnauiciital shrubs. V. 
lantumt, somo times called tlio Way fining Troo, Is 
a nativo of tho warmer temperate parts of Europe 
aud Asia, not unfroqnent in England, amt often 
plan tot as an ornamental shrub. It is n largo 
shrub w low tvwe, with largo olliptio aerrotod 
leaves, downy, with star-like liaira on tho umlor 
side. Tlio young shoots are vory downy. The 
flower* aro small anil whifco, in largo dense cymes; 
the barrios purplish black, mealy, and miidlng- 
toons, with a ocouliar sweetish taste. They are 
useful in diarrmoa anil catarrh, and 01*0 used in 
Switzerland in tho manufacture of ink, Bird-limo 
In made from the bark of tho roots in tho south of 
Europe, but is inferior to Unit luada from the bark 
of Ilia holly. The inner bark is vory acrid, and was 
formerly used as a vesicant. Tlio wood is white 
and liant, and Is prized by turners. Tubes for 
tobacco-pipes aro made of the young shoots. Two 
North Amariann spocios, V. cdttfo and V. oxycocous, 
nearly allied bo the Giwldor Rose. produce berries 
of an agreeable add taste, which arc used like 
cranberries. The word 1 nburna> from which tlio 
name is derived, was used by the auolonts bo 
denote any plant the branches of which were 
pliable and suitable for tying; some of the specios 
are adapted by the toughness and pliability of 
tliolr branohoB for that purpose. 

Ticar (Lat., ‘delegate 1 ), In England, a parson 
of a parish whoro the tithes are impropriate (boo 
Iairuorni ation ). In ecclesiastical imago the titlo 
is given to those who hold authority ns tho dele¬ 
gates or substitutes of otliura, A vhur-apoxtolic 
(formerly ono to whom the pope dulegutad some 
remote portion of his jurisdiction) is now usually 
a titular birthon appointed to a country whore 
either no secs have been formed or the episcopal 
succession has been broken. Viears-forane aro 
occlosiastics to whom a bishop glvon a limited juris¬ 
diction in a town or district or ids diocese—in effect, 
rural denim. Vicars-(/cueml in tho Roman Catholic 
Church perforin tho work of archdeacons. They 
must be dorks, nob laymen, but need not be in 
holy orders. Vicars-chornl aro assistants, clorio 
or lay, of the cations aiul prahundariofl in tlio public 
Borvicoa and music) they form a distinct corpora¬ 
tion in English cathedrals of tho old foundation, 
in twelve Irish cathedrals, and iu St David’s, 

Vicc-clmnccllor. Sco Chanukhy, Chan- 

OELLOIl, 

Yioe-consill, a subordinate officer, to whom 
consular functions are delegated iu Homo particular 
part of a district already under the supervision of a 
consul. A British vice-consul is selected by tho 
consul under whom he is to neb, and liin name is 
transmitted for approval to the Secretary of Btato 
for Foreign Affairs. Tho vice-consul acta under 
the general an por vision of the eonsnl, correspond* 
ing with him in ordinary uahos, bub in some spcainl 
cases with the Foreign Office. A consul Is not at 
liberty to diHinisB a vice-consul acting within his 
district without the sanction of the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. See Consul ( Mkhcaxtilk ). 

Vicente, Bee Gil Vjoentk. 


ViCbiizih capital of an Italian province at tho 
continence of tho rivers Jbiodiigliono and Rctrono, 
42 miles W. of Vouico by mil. lb is wimmmled by 
a numb, anti walls half in ruins, and contains many 
palaces and olumdies. Thu Piazza dei Signori, a 
remarkably iSuo square, contains* lofty and slender 
campanile, 270 feob high. Palladio was a nativej 
and Vicenza owes to him many of its linowt build¬ 
ings, as tho Palazzo dellft Itogloiic, the Olympic 
Theatre, and tho prefect's palace, a rich and fanci¬ 
ful adllico. Thu Duoino, lmilt in the 18bl» century, 
is Gothic] tho nave of it Is 00 foot wide; and 
in the chapels are interesting pictures. Manu¬ 
factures of fiillc, linen, earthenware, pftpor, and 
velvet are eairlcd on. The surrounding country, 
studded with mansion-bonnes, ami rich in vino- 
yards, is exceedingly beautiful, Pop. 27,004. 
Vicenza (ana. Vicwilta x or Vicctia) continued to 
bo a municipal town of some consideration till it 
was laid waste by Attilfti 4/32 A.I*, it revived 
again umlor tlio Lombard", and became fur ft time, 
in tho middle agoa, an independent republic.—Tho 
urovinco, which runs up to the Alpine ridges divid¬ 
ing Italy from the Austrian Trontino 111 Tyrol, 
contains on the north the Sclle CWtuiif, seven 
village comuumcH, which, formerly German, for a 
time formed a kind of republic under Venetian pro¬ 
tection. In two of these villages Gorman is still 
tho principal language. 

VlCG'prCStllOlit« HUO PUKBIDJCNT. 

Viceroy, a title popularly given to any 
ollicur who ft delegated oy it sovereign to exercise 
regal authority in his name—ns the Lord-Heutenant 
of Ireland, the Governor-general of India, popularly 
but not officially called viceroys, Hoe also kiucmvii, 

Ylch, w Yn>vtt, a ftwNfthto 40 wdto N. \>f 
Barcelona liy rail, with a modernised cathedral 
and Buine manufactures. Pop. (1887) 11,(140. 

Vlcliy, a Binall town In the heart of Franco, 
dept. Alitor, hUuuIh an the Alitor, iu a lino valley 
surrounded by hills clod with vines and fruit-trees, 
30 miles SSli. of Moullns by rail, Violiy is the 
most frequented bathing resort in Franco. Tho 
springs which rtso at tho foot of tho voloanio moun¬ 
tains of Auvergne (q.v.) arc of tho alkaline cIiihk, 
somewhat acidulous, and the most ollimriotis of 
tho kind that are known. They vary iu toiiipura- 
turo from 64" to IIS'* F„ aro used both for think lug 
and battling, and aro resorted to in canes of indi¬ 
gestion, chronic ctitarrli, gout, and especially liver 
disorders (sue Minkhal Watkiih). Millions of 
bottles of Vichy water are exported annually. The 
virtues of i\uutt/utti ailuhti of thisplace were known 
in Roman limes, as is tostiltod by tlv\> venmine 
of ninrldo baths anil coins that have beuu dug up; 
bub their modern rojmto arose only iu tho Iflth 
con tiny, lming gieatly promoted by the visits of 
Napoleon ill. Now Lliis town of < 1 Hl> 1) 10,026 
inhabitants is visited by from 20,000 to 30,000 
pqi-smiH annually. San Germ link, Miumtl Waters 
fif' Vichy: Excursions in tki J Environs (1MB7). 
VldouH Intromission. Sac Intuomission. 

VitilcHblirff, tho largest city of Mississippi, 
stands on a (ugh, uneven bluff above the Missis¬ 
sippi Ilivoi\ 236 lnilus liy rail NN\Y. of Now 
Orleans. Cotton ih shipped and mlh^Hut cars ami 
iron aro mamifaoLurod. Tlio place was nlrongly 
fortified by tlio Confederates during tho civil war, 
ami repulsed several attacks ; but after a siego by 
land nml wator from May 18, 1804, it was surren¬ 
dered to Grant on 4th duly, with nearly 80,000 
men. Pop. (1800) 18,373* 

Vico, Giovanni Bautista, jurist, philosopher, 
and cvltio, was born, tho sou of a bookseller, at 
Naples, 23d Juno 1008, studied law at tho uni¬ 
versity, but devoted himself to literature, history, 
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Their stainless lives, their unobtrusive piety, and 
their cartful education of fclio roval diOAim have 
borne rieh fruit in ttie stability of the throne* fho 
progress made by tlio nation in the various elements 
of civilisation and in material prosperity lias been 
unparalleled, ami perhaps during no reign liiw tlioro 
been a greater mcoauvo of political contentment* 
Her Mujtwly 1ms bad four sons and five dnuphtors: 
the Prin boss Royal, Viotoria, bom 15-10, inurrled in 1868 
to Frudoriah-WllUftin, afterwards Emperor of Germany 
(fifio Vol, IV* p, 807 h Albert Edward ((uvj, Piinoo 
of >Fs1m, bom in 1841. and married in 1803 to 
Alexandra, daughter of the king of Bon mark; Alioe 
(«.▼.). born in 1813, married in 1803 to Prlnoe 
Frederlak-William of Hcbso, died in 1878; Alfred, 
born 1844, oroatod Buko of Edinburgh I860, inarrlod In 
1874 to Mmio, daughter of tho Emperor of EushU; 
ndohft, born 1840, married in 1880 to rrinco Christian 
of Don mark; Demise, bom 1848, niarrlod in 1871 to tho 
Marquis o! Lotto; Arthur, born I860, oroatod Duka of 
Connaught 1874. married in 1870 to Princeafl Louisa 
if argue rite of Prussia; Leopold, bom 1868, oroatod 
Duke of Albany iu 1881, umrriod to Prlncoss Holona of 


1867, married In 1&80 to Prluoo Hoiiry of B&tteiiborg. 

Tho administrators of the reign have boon : 
lgflfi. Locd Melbourne. 1800. ICarl of Derby. 

1841 • Sir Robert Peel* 1808. Mr Dluraoll. 

1840 . Lord iTolm RumoII. 1808 , Mr Qlndstoiio. _ 

1852. Earl of Derby, 1974. kart of UeacuiisIlcEil. 


1835, Lord Melbourne. 
1841< Sir Robert Peel. 
1840. Lord John ItUBfloll. 
1852. Earl of Dorbv, 

19B2 Earl ofAlKitlaeni 
1805. Lord Falmnrstun. 
1808. Earl of Derby. 

I860. Lord Palmerston. 
1805. Earl Burnell, 


1880 . Mr Gladstone 
lSSfi, Marquis of Bnllsbury, 
1880 , Mr Ulailsfiono. . 
1880 . Marquis of Salisbury, 
1802 . Mr Gladstone. 


1859. Lord Palmerston. 1880. Marquis of Salisbury. 

1805. Earl Bussell, | 1802, Mr Gladstone. 

Soo Early Days of ike Prince-ConsoH (1307, proparod 
nndor tho Queen's direction by General Grey) I leaves 
from tke Journal of our life in ike Mlyhlanus (1880, 
with tho assistance of Sir Arthur IIolps); Afore Leaves 
(1084); The Life of the Pvince-Consorl (5 voU 1873-80, 
proparod uirior the Quaon’i direction by Sir Thoodoro 
Martin). Also books oited at EkqlaND, otmcoially J, 
U'Garbliy'a History of o«i* Own Times (4 voIb. 1870-30). 


Dr ATaoaitlAy (1887), G, Bainott Smith (18811), B. Wilson 


Vfctoiill* the smallosb colony on the mainland 
of Au a trail a, and with the exception of Qnconalaud 
the youngest, was at tlio date of tlio census in 
Anril 1801 tlio most populous, and has tlio greatest 
railway milonga, but iu revenue, commerce, and 
production it is slightly exceeded by Now Month 
Wales, of which It originally formed portion* 
Capo Ever Aid, a point on tho south-eastern coast¬ 
line, was tlio limb land sighted by Captain Cook 
in 1770 j tho harbour of Port Phillip was dieoovored 
in 1801, and an unsuccessful attempt to form a 
settlement on its shores was made by Lioutoxiant- 
oolonol Collins in 1804. But it wtis not till 1830 
that the country around the harbour which gave 
its name to tho whole district was colonised by 
Batman and Fawknor, and the neighbourhood of 
Portland Pay by Edward and Francis llonfcy, all 
of whom had crossed Bass Straits from Tasmania. 
The natural grasses were found to bo unusually 
well suited for the growth of lino wool; largo 
arena of land wore taken up by sheen-fanners from 
the neighbouring colonic*} and Groat Britain, and 
tho seaport towns of Melbourne, Geelong, and Porfc- 


was administered by tho government of Sydney 
hut in tho latter year tho district was constituted 
into fclio colony of Victoria, with a separate execu¬ 
tive and legislature. Its boundaries, which have 
not boon altered since tlioy were originally deter¬ 
mined upon, are, on Iho N. and NE., fclio Murray 
River from tlio point at which it enters South 
Australia in 141® E. long, to its source; on tho W. f 
the oolony of South Australia; 0 n the R, tlio 
ocean; anil on tho E., a line drawn from Capo 


Howe to the source of iko Murray. Victoria 
ocQiipios the soutli-oast of Australia, and lias an ex¬ 
treme length from oast to west of 420 miles, while 
its greatest breadth is only 260, and its least only 
160 j Its count-line is 000 miles, anil Its area 87,884 
so, m. or 60,246,700 aoim Gold was discovered in 
186i and attracted a largo number of immigrants; 
the first railway was opened in 1864: responsible 
government was introduced in 1867 s In 1802 addi¬ 
tional facilities were given for the acquisition of 
land for agricultural purposes; and iu 1806 a 
protective policy was initiated with tlio object of 
stimulating local manufactures. 

Tho geographical position of Victoria mid the 
mountainnua nature of a large portion of Its area 
have made its oliuiatc generally cooler than that of 
any other colony on tho mainland* with tho excep¬ 
tion of the mountains and high tablelands of New 
South Wales. A chain of varying height, the 
Dividing Range, traverses tho greater portion of 
the colony from east to west at a distance of from 
GO to 80 miles from tho cna&L • the oasteni portion, 
termed locally the Australian Alps, divides tho 
watershed of tho Murray from GIpi island, anil 
lias many peaks with an elevation m from 0000 
to 0600 foot. Farther went tho height of this 
mouutalu-rango is much less—although there 
are isolated summits, such oh Mucuilon, 3324 
feet high. In some places, as in tho neighbour¬ 
hood or Ballarat, it dwindiiu Into elevated plains 
of little mom tluui 2(100 foot above the level 
of the soa, surmounted by occasional hills 600 
or QUO feet higher, FftHlior west the rnngo 
is hotter defined, and is known locally as tlio 


miles beyond tills lofty uminonco thn mountains 
cease a}together, and are succeeded by ox Leu* 
Hive plains; in addition to this main range thovo 
are many isolated mountains and hills scattered 
all over tlio colony. 

Most of tlio rivers ri&o in IIiIm Dividing Range; 
those oil the north find thoir way iuto tho 
Murray, which 1ms a total length, including 
bonds, of 1300 miles, 080 of which form tho 
northern boundary of the colony. The principal 
streams flow lug uovtU (going from cast to west) 
are the MiLta AJitfcu, 176 milcfl longi Ovoiih, MO; 
Gpul burn, 3-15; Loddoii, 226 j Avoca, 108; and 
Winunem, 228; the last mentioned losing itself 
in JUiko Iliiulmarsh, The southern Htreamn ivro 
the Snowy, 300 miles long (180 of them in Now 
South Wales), wliioh Hows into the ocean a few 
pul Ob went of Capo Ilowe; tlm Lnlrobo, 136, fulling 
into the Gipptdond lakes; tho Yam, 160, iuto I'orfi 
Phillip; the Hopkins, 166; and Hie (Jlimolg, 281, 
into trie Sou thorn Ocean. Mnny of Uicbo rivoin 
aro in the sunimor season moro chains of water- 
JioJch, and only the Murray and Ytum are navi¬ 
gable, altbougli others, such aw tho GouUhiuiii and 
the Snowy, might easily ho made no. Tlio prin¬ 
cipal lakes are Victoria (46 nq. in,), King (24)| 
Reeve (0)> and Wellington (64), in tii)niHland, all 
navigable ami cimuimnicallng with tlio ocean, 
Oornngiwnito (00; salt), in fcho Western DfatrloU 
and iTlndnmnsli (47; bmcklsh) and Tyrrell (00; 
Halt), in the Wiuuuera or NoiiU-western District. 

The principal ports ami harbours are Port 
Phillip, area boo sq. m.; West urn Port; Portland 
Bay, near tlio South Australian border; Port 
Fairy and Wammmbool, between Portland Bay 
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The principal headlands, going from west to oaRt, 
aro Wilson Promontory, in SiPS., the most wroth- 
ovly headland la Australia; Cairo Patterson) Capo 
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excfeo, £137,35*2 j duties on estates of deceased 
poisons, £400,150; stamps, £230,000; ami laud- 
tax, £1121,004. The other items of revenue were 
rent and sales of orown*lands, £570,770; railways, | 
£3,134,0110; water-supply. £200,227; poat-offlee, , 
£353,634; anil telegrapfm, £172,710. The expendi¬ 
ture was for general government, £432,211; judi¬ 
cial anil legal, £243,850; police, £205,149; gaols, 
£71,140; naval and military, £350,823; education, 
including buildings, £1,020,214; charitable institu¬ 
tions, £310,140; administration of crown-lands, 
£332,035; Tailwaym working and w\iulm»tvation 
expenses, £2,611,100; constructionaccount,£36,033; 
water-supply, £68,850; other public works, in¬ 
cluding a sulHidy of £450,000 to municipalities, 
£1,034,361; ports awl telegioplm, £700,329 j interest, 
£1,546,145; redemption of Ioann, £270,100; cimtome 
ami harbours, £124,132; other expenditure, £243,583, 
It will Iw neeu that the publio revenue and expend i- 
•lure include many items 'which in other countries 
are in the hands of private individuals, of publio 
companies, or of municipalities. 

Politicals The executive government is in the 
1 1 amis of a governor chosen by the sovereign, who him 


try appointed uy the governor, but responsible to 
the legislature, ami only holding ollico so long as it, 
commands a majority therein, The parliament 
couplets of three estates : the governor j the legisla¬ 
tive council of for by-eight members, who must 
possess, and arc elected by portions who enjoy, a 
property qualification; ana A legislative assembly 
of ninety-live members. who have no qualification, 
ami arc ducted practically by univeiual auffrage of 
all male adult residents of British nationality ; but 
persons possessing freeholds or lonscholds nave a 
vote in each electorate in which tlioy bold property. 
Members of the legislative assembly receive u aalaiy 
qf £300 uer annum. Geographically the colony 

divided into thirty-seven comities, hot for pur¬ 
poses of administration it consists of sixty urban 
municipalities, called cities, towns, or boroughs, 
tuud 134 rural municipalities or sidles, in. all of 
whieli every ratepayer luvs one or more votes 
according to the amount of rates pniil by him. 
Thu police are under the control of the central 
government, and number 1501 nlflcere and men; 
and the defence Joreo Includes 5571 ofllcera anil 
men of all arms, with 0809 rifles and carbines and 
132 pieces of ordnance. The fleet consists of four¬ 
teen vessels. 

Qettcml SUitislm .—Educational establishments 
are of four kinds: the Mol bon mo University, with 
three aiUlkUtid colleges in connection with the 
Anglican, Presbyterian; and AVoslcyau churches, 
anu, in 1890, 180 undergraduates and 501 students 
attending lectures i technical schools and colleges, 
including Jive schools of mines; an agricultural 
college, and working-men's college; ami private 
and. primary state schools. Primary education is 
free, bccu 1 nr, ami compulsory, and 0oJ pur cent, of 
the children of Hohnnl ago are being educated at 
some portion of the year. The public library 
of Mellmunie lifts 232,000 volumes, anil there 
are public libraries or inuclianics institutes in 
every town. There hi tui abate cluurch, and no 
state assistance lias been given to religion since 
1375. tfcllmmue and Ballarat wo the sees of 
Anglican bishops, and the Roman Catholic 011111*011 
lias an archbishop at Mcllwutme and bishops at 
Ballarat, Sandhurst, And Solo. The number of 
members of tbo principal denominations aio Epis¬ 
copalians, 417,183; Homan Catholics, 248,591 J 
Preahyteriaun, 167,027; Methodists, 158,040; 
Baptists, 27.882 1 Independents, 22,110. 

The charitable institutions include hospitals, 
licnevolmtt asylums, median ages, all supported 
ami managed on the voluntary principle, hub sub¬ 


sidised by the state. A branch of the Royal Mint was 
opened in 18/2. In 1890 there were sixteen saving?, 
banks, with 102,039 depositors, who held a credit 
balance of £2,230,707, and 314 post-ollice savings- 
banks, with credit balances belonging to depositors 
mm mu ting to £1,790,750. There were thirty-two 
friendly societies, with 009 branches and 61,710 
members, with assets amounting to £788,128. 

The population at the census taken on April 5, 
1891, was males, 590,172, aiul females, 541,233, of 
whom 7761 males mid 370 females, including half, 
castes, were Chinese, and 731, including lial[-castes, 
were aborigines. The most extraordinary feature 
in the census whs the laigo proportion of tbo 
population who lived in the towns. Thus, 084,258 
people raided in urban municipalities which had 
nn area of only 632 sn. in,, giving 1083 persons 
to the square mile, fimt only 450,147 in the re ml 
municipalities, which hud an area of 87,252 sq. in., 
or 5*2 to the square mile. The greater number of 
these townspeople lived in and around the capital, 
the population of greater Mol bon mo being 490,902; 
while 40,849 resided at Ballarat, 30,020 at Sand¬ 
hurst, and 22,094 at Geelong, no other town having 
a population of 10,000. 

Boo, besides hooka cited at AustjuiM, I^voy'a 
Australian Encychjxvdia (1892); Hay tor's Notes on 
YictOiia} Thomson’a Ittwdmled Handbook (1880); 
Vildi'i Victoria in JSS0 (1881); Hrtnigh Smith, The 
Aborigines qf Victoria (1878); M‘Coy, Natural History 
of Victoria (1878 el say.); Bjnytlic, The Mold Fields and 
M burnt Dittrieis of Victoria 11889); Jonks, The orern- 
of Victoria (1801) i for history, bon w I ok, The Port 
Phillip Settlement (1683); LabHllSre, Early History of 
Victoria (1B70), ShllllugUw, ITiuloi'lcal Ee cords of Port 
Phillip (1879) ; Wratnarth, Auttmlia JVJte (1864); 
and Tumor's if J story of Victoria . 

Victoria* See IIoso-kong; also Camejioons, 

Victoria, capital of British Columbia, in 
charmingly situated near tlw tw>utU-mt extremity 
of Vancouver's Island. Esquimau (q. v.) fa 2 wiles 
i list ant. Victoria possesses, besides the govern- 
meat buildings, a cathedral, public library, hospi¬ 
tals, electric tram a ami lighting, a Hue park on 
Beacon Hill, and a number of factories, There 
fa a Chinese quarter. Pop. (1881) 5025; (1890) 
10,841. 

Victoria. U) a seaport of Braril, capital of the 
state of Espirito Santo, on an island in Espivito 
Santo Bay, which admits ships, drawing 14 foot. 
Pop. 6000.—) Capital of Taniaulipas stare, In 
Mexico, prettily Ribitalod at the ba«o of the Cor¬ 
dillera. Pop. 8000.—(3) A town of Guzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela. Pop. 12,000. 

Victoria, A gonna of plants of tbo natural 
order Nympbieaceiu, resembling tbo common water- 
lily, but most nearly allied to ilio genus Euryale, 
and iliaUngufahed from it particularly by the 
deciduous tips of the calyx, and the sterility of tho 
innermost stamens. Only ono species Is yot 
known, V, vcqia. Soon by Hitnko about 1801, by 
Bmipland, B'Orbiguy, ami others, it was first 
described in 1832 by Fllppig, who observed it in 
tho river Amazon; and It was found by Bolunn- 
liur^k and others ui many rivers of the north-east 
of Smith America. Its leaves arc imitate, circular 
in outline, Hoot upon tho water, and attain a dia¬ 
meter of 5 to 0 foot; have tbo margin turned up nJI 
round about 2 inches high; are of a purplish colour 
on the under side, aiiil there exhibit a sort of 
wicker-work of veiy prominent vein*, furnished 
with prickles. The flowers rise amongst tho 
leave* upon prickly stalks. They are rim* thau 
a foot in diiimotor, white, internally rose-coloured, 
and are very fragrant. The fruit is a capaulo, 
almost globose, with a depression on the top about 
half tho size of a man's head, ileshy •within, and 
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The ollumto In the mountains is generally agree- 
able, and tlio rainfall sufficient. Originally tlm 
oust of the colony, including tiippwiuul, wn» 
coveroii with forests, composed of lofty trees, hoiiio 
A ttaining n. height of 3b0 to 400 feet, and many 
beautiful ehriilw, of which the tree-fern was the 
moat noteworthy. The remaining portion of the 
colony has the usual Australian characteristics* 
except that the country south of tlio Dividing 
Range, and a few miles to its north, suffers less 
from drought than districts farther removed from 
the influence of the ocean breezes, such os Are to 
ho found In New South Wales and South Australia. 
The country is covered during the spring and early 
summer with lmlliant vtmmrQ, turned ns the 
Biiinuier advances into a natural hay, which, 
however, in ordinary seasons affords oxcellent fund 
for stock. The greater xioition of Viotoria was in 
its natural stale an open forest, but in the western 
district there wore taiga plains, and a portion of 
the extreme north-west Is covered with a dense 
scrub of dwarf eucalyptus (malleo), which detracts 
from its value. Of late years lb has been discovered 
that this malloe-aovored lautl when cleared Is well 
adapted for wheat. In the neighbourhood of certain 
volcanic hills in the western district the soil Is 
generally extremely rich. At Melbourne the mean 
return for twenty-six years gives a maximum 
temperature of 105°, a minimum of 80 3 , a mean of 
57° and an average Annual rainfall of 23*26 inches. 
This latter is rather greater than at London or 
Paris, while tho temperature corresponds with that 
of Bordeaux, Mail rid, and Marseilles, North of the 
Dividing liange the tom pern ture is rather higher 
and the min tall rather less. Glppsland, ill the 
south-east, contains many rlchly-grosscd plains, 
and tho wrests when cleared are fitted for root- 
nrops i the valleys of the north-enat aro fertile, and 
the lulls pro frequently full of mineral wealth. The 
northern and north-western districts atm tain rich 
natural pastures, and large areas available for tho 
growth of wheat and vinos. The central, sou thorn, 
and south-western district* are suitable for pasture, 
root-crops, and grain. Most of the gold-fields are 
In the central districts. The Jlora and fanna of 
Victoria aro Identical with tlmac of the southern 
districts of New South Wales, except that in the 
animal kingdom the platypus and lyre-bird are 
more plentiful, and that in the vegetable the 
tree-fern is more frequently met with, while the 
cabbage-tree palm and the cedar are practically 
unknown. 

Otology .—Vi o tori a seems to ha formed of a great 
mass or PaliooToic rock, through which protrude 
large areas of granite and trap, and upon which 
repose, near tlie coast, belts of Menoxolo ami 
Tertiary strata ami volcanic products, The younger 
mom here of the Primary or Palojozoio series aro by 
far the most widely distributed, and are in all 
respects the most prominent and important forma¬ 
tions. With their associated granitic and plutonie 
or igneous and vulcanic rooks, they occupy nearly 
nine-tenths of tlio surface of tlio country. Devon¬ 
ian sandstone, slates, and limestones ocour in 
Gippslnnd j Secondary yooUs arc found in tho Capo 
Otway district and in tlio country east of Western 
Port; tlio extinct volcanoes in the western and 
central district are remarkable and apparently 
recent; several are to ho found south-west of tlio 
Dividing Range. Many of tho plains are formed 
by overflows or basalt. 

Productions. —Gold was flint worked at Clnnos 
in 1857, and shortly afterwards at Ballarat, Forest 
Creek', and Bendigo. Originally tho workings, 
which now cover 1,500,000 acres, wore shallow ond 
alluvial, bub most of the gold is now obtained from 

3 unrig reefs, some of winch aro fallowed to great 
apths, tlie deepest being 2500 feet. The total 


yield of gold np to December 31, 1861, was 
59,434,427 oz., valued at £232,100,504, which is 
more than half the produce of all Australasia. 
Copper, silver, tin, coal, and antimony have 
been found in considerable quantities, and ex¬ 
ported to the value of £1,200,000. Brown coal is 
abundant, ami it is believed that its existence will 
be made commercially valuable. 

Agriculture and Live*lon&m —Of the whole area 
of the colony 22,401,084 acre** belong to private 
individuals, while of the residue about 10,000,000 
aro let by tho crown for graziug, and 11,500,000 
aro covered with malleo scroll. Large tracts have | 
been irrigated either by the stale or by private 
individuals. In 1800-91 there wore 436,450 horses, 
1,782.078 cattle, 12,730,143 sheep, 282,457 pigs, in 
addition to large numbers of goats, poultry, &c. 
The number of cultivated holdings for ]S0O-01 was 
36,013, and the estcut of land under crop 2,052,768 
acres. Of then# 1,145,103 were under wheat, 
221,048 under oats; 87,751, barley; 53,818, pota¬ 
toes; 413,052, hay; and 731,606, oLiier tillage, 
including a large area under English grasses. The 
yield was 12,751,205 bushels of wheat, or 10*81 
bushels to tlie acre; 4,010,323 of oats; 1,671,700, 
barley; 204,155 tans of potatoes; and 607,779 tons 
of hay* The area under vines was 20,080 acres, 
which produced 1,578,500 gallons of wine, 5285 
gallons of brandy, and 50,428 cwt. of table gropes. 
The area under hops was 829 acres, and the produce 
6711 cwt.; under tobacco, 056 acres, produce 4123 
cwt. All the English mute grow in Victoria, 
with tlio addition of those of southern Eiiroiw, 
together wltli the loqnat and the passion fniU; but 
it la nob hot enough for tho pine apple, the bananu, 
or the Migar-cune. 

1 liectitmtifs. —These have their contra In Mel¬ 

bourne, and are divided Into live systems. The 
total length in 1801 was 2788 miles; the total cost 
had boon £33,618,871, of which £3,500,000 had been 
paid for from tlio consolidated revenue, and the bal¬ 
ance derived from loans. Tho roil ways connect the 
capital with all tlio principal cities mu! towns of 
tlio coast and the Interior, and by their junction 
with those of Now South Wales and • South 
Australia bring together Sydney and Adelaide, 
Finance, Comment, ito. —The fiscal policy is 
protective, and heavy duties arc imposed upon 
almost all imimrtiMl articles of consumption. The 
total imports for 1801 were valued at £21,022,000, 
ami exports at £16,070,000. Tho targe excess of 
imports over exports la due ft ret to Via tori an 
capital being invented to a large ox tent in the 
neighbouring colonies, and secondly to tire loans 
which during recent years have been contracted 
by Victoria on public, municipal, amt private 
account. It » dinienlt to obtain exact informs 
tiou about the last lteln, hub the public debt was 
in 1801 £44,977,003, upon which the annual interest 
wna £1,083,655, and tlio borrowing* on account nf 
inuuicipaHties, harbours, &c. were £0,444,400. Of 
the total debt £31,073,610 had boon borrowed for 
railways, £0,015,030 for water-works, ami £1,103,667 
for state school buildings; Of the imports in 
I860 £0,007*103 were from the United Kingdom, 
£0,840,078 from British lioRscsflions, including the 
Anstralasmn colonics, India, Mauritius, and Hong¬ 
kong, The exports In 1860 included, amongst 
Victorian produce, wool valued at £2,443,403; 

^ oltl specie, £2,223,005; gold bullion, £510,438; 

vo-stock, £470,717; leather, £212,010; bread- 
stuffs, £303,125; grain, £161,272; apparel and 
slops, £167,028; skuiH, £169,104; tallow, £108,861* 
The revonuo for 1891 was £9,842,787, and the 
expenditure £0,550*000. In 1800 the revenue was 
£8,519,159, and the expenditure £0,645,737. Of 
this latter amount £3,630,814 was raised from 
taxation, of which customs contributed £2,038,010; 
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in lieu, All officers and men are entitled to tlio 
same rations, ami to tlio sama compensation in 
lieu; they are allowed to leavo behind (ie. not 
draw) a certain proportion of their rations, receiv- 
inga money allowance instead, except in the enso 
of fi'esh meat and bread, which must always be 
takeu up. The pay master lifts charge of tlio 
victualling a tore**, ami is responsible for the account. 
tTnder that head nvo included not only the pro¬ 
visions, but all the clothing, and the soap ami 
tobacco. The victualling department is under the 
uduiLniutmtum of on official at tUo Admiralty styled 
the Director of Victualling, Thera are three largo 
victualling yards in England, the Cloienco yawl at 
Portsmouth, the Royal William at Devanport, and 
the Royal Victoria at Deptford, the last the largest 
and most important, From Deptford all the depots 
abroad are replenished, while moat of the biscuit 
ami chocolate is made there, and beef salted. 
Do [it fon l was first established an a dockyard and 
dep&t for stores in 1673, The apaco occupied by 
tho victualling-yard is about; 10 acres, with a rim- 
frontage of 1700 feet, and mean depth of lOGO foot. 
The number of men employed varies, but during 
war upward* of a thousand would bo required. 
Till 1809 the victualling-yards wore under tlio 
charge of ft captain-Bupermtendent, but since then 
all tnefte establishments have been placed under 
the civil administration of the Admiralty. Tlio 
Clnrance and Royal William yards are both sup¬ 
plied from Deptford, and re-bwue to Bbips as 
required. Thero is also a large victualling estab¬ 
lishment at Malta for tho service of the Mediter¬ 
ranean squadron, wul smaller dopbts on other 
foreign stations. Fresh beef, brand, and vegetables 
ate always obtained at other ports both at home 
and abroad front local con tr no tom. The victual¬ 
ling of men in luercliant-slilps is now regulated by 
tlio Merchant Shipping Acts, aud can lie made the 
BUbicot of Inquiry either by magistrates or Board 
of Trade officials at liome, or by the consular 
authorities abroad, in tlm event of any of the crew 
being discontented and lodging a formal complaint. 

Victualling-bill, n customs ri ocu men t wnrran t- 
lng the captain of an outward-bound vessel to ahip 
fliich bonded u tores as are needed for the voyage. 

Vicnfift ( Antkeiuu viongna), a species or variety 
of the South American genus Auohenia (allied to 
the camols), which also includes the Hama, alpaca, 



VlouflA (Aiicfi&tia vicugna). 


and tlio giiaimco. Unlike tho first two, but like 
the last, the vicufla lives wild* It is somewhat 
smaller than a European red deer; its wool la 
liglib brown with some white beneath. It frequents 
the most desolate parts of tlio Cordillera, at great 
el ovation s, and delights in a kind of grass, the 


Yclin (Stipa Ych «) f which abounds there in moist 
places. The small heids commonly include from 
six lo fifteon females with one mole. When the 
females aw quietly grnsnng, tho male stands apart 
and carefully keeps guard, giving notice of danger 
by a kind of whistling sound, and a quick move- I 
menfc of foot. When tins herd takCB to (light, the 
iiialo is said to cover their retreat, often muising to ) 
observe the motions of the enemy. Tho vloufta 
is a very active animal, like the chamois or tho 
antelope, The Indians seldom kill it with fire¬ 
arms, but set up a circle of stakes, about a mile in 
oivcamference, into which the vicuflas are driven* 
The soft wool is much valued for weaving. 

VMfli Marco Girolamo, a 10th-ccntmy Latin¬ 
ist. was born at Cremona betwuun 1480 and H0O, 
studied theology, was favonred by Leo X., who 
gara hiui a rulory, and by Clement Vlt. was imufo 
Bishop of Alba, where lie died 27th September 
1608. He wns at tlic Connell of Trent, and was a 
friend of Cardinal Polo, Vida wroto Latin orations 
ami dialogues, but is known mainly as a poet, 
vemarkabJo for the grace of his Latin stylo rather 
than for his foroo of thought; his chief pomns being 
Vhmtias (1536) and Do A t ic l'octica (1627), others 
being on tlio silkworm and on the game of chesfl. 
There is a monograph by Lancetti (1840); and hgo 
S ymonds, The llenaismnce in Italy, 

Vlrfocg, Ei/oktfs YitAKfpiH, ‘the detective , 1 
was bam a baker's rou at Arras on 28d July 1776, 
ruid os a boy persistently rubbed the till of hln 
rather h shop. He was sent to the hmiBe of correc¬ 
tion, bnt siun&tiued his release by decamping with 
£80. Of tine a sharper rcliovod him at Ostond \ 
aud to keep himself in life ho engaged himself to 
sweep the cages of a travelling menagerie. From 
this post he was advanced to that of tumbler mul 
acrobat; and a further promotion was intended 
him to a supposed savage, eating raw flesh and 
drinking blood. As lie chose to decline the 
appointment, his services wore dispensed with# 
and > ho returned hrnne. Entering tlio army, he 
attained tho rank of comoral, and served with 
some credit in Belgium and elsewhere, till it wound 
disabled him. For some years ho seems tu hnvo 
livcfl iuh a scoundrel afc large, occupying Jiiuisolf In 
swindling aud diHWimitablo love-ailaira Tn 1708 
ho turned uji in Paris, and being detected in 
forgery was sentenced to eight years as a galley- 
slave. Before hie term of durance had expired ha 
found moan* to escape, ami became one of a band 
of high way men. Thuy, on discovering that lie was 
an escaped galley-slave, declined, it is said, any 
further Acnunantauce, whilst exacting from him a 
soIoiiHi oath not to betray thorn. Vidocq took tho 
oath, and instantly delivered the whole gang into 
the hands of the nut! uni ties. Then lopuitiiig to 
Paris about 1808, he ofiered his services to the 
authorities there os a spy on the criminal classes. 

1 His advances were nt first coolly received, but 
gradually lie made bin way; and in 1812 ft ' Brigade 
1 5? S ! ll 5 tA " ft8 01 K®*i!«hI| with Vidocq as chief. 

| Consisting at first of only four men, by denies it 
was enlarged to twenty-eight; and its efficiency 
Was something marvellous. Suspicious, however, 
grow life that vidocq was himsolr tho originator of 
niftiiy of the burglaries he showed himsolrso clover 
in hunting out, and in 1825 ho was superseded. 

Ho then started a paper-mill, and in 1832 a private 
detective office, which booh, however, was closocl 
by the authorities Ho died ill Paris, May 1807- 
HU Mtinoirct (1828), oven if really hy himself, are 
certainly untrustworthy, 

Vienna [Ger. Wien\ the capital and largest 
town of tlio Austrian empire, is situated in Lower 
Austria, on the Danube Canal ( Don&u Kauai), a 
south branch of tho Danube. Tlio small river 
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divided into numerous cells, full of round farin- 
ocoons seeds which are an agreeable article of 
food. The plant is therefore called J/nw del Aqua 




Kg. 1.—Victoria regia. 

I ov Water Maize, in Borne parte of South Amoiica. 
To the cultivation of this plant bpccial hothouses 

liftvo been devoted 
at Kew, Clmts- 
worth. Crystal 
Palace, mid otlnsv 
places in liiit-ain, 
tuid elsewhere in 
Europe, and it 
was successfully 
cultivated and 
flowered in a 
heated tank in 
tlie open air in a 
_ „ w nmwerr at Chehea 

Fig. 2.—Flower of Victoria regia, in 1851 and a few 
_ , , years subs q- 

quently, It has been introduced into India from 
Heeds produced in England, 

^Victoria nml Albert* Ohdkr of. See 
OitDKiig of Knighthood. 

Victoria Bridge. See JJiudqk, p. 441. 

Victoria €avei 2 miles N. of Settle in York¬ 
shire. is situated in a olifF 000 feet above the 
itlbble. It was discovered in 1837 \ and exploration 
lias revealed in it boncB of the elephant, hyrona, 
rhinoceros, bear, deer, horse, badger, &c., with im¬ 
plements anil potteiy of Ilonmn-Coltic date. 

Victoria Cross, a decoration instituted at 
the end of tile Crimean war in 1850, ami conferred 
on members of the British naval and military 
services who have per- 
L formed, in presenoo of 
the onetny, some signal 
act of valour or devotion 
to their country. Non- 
military poinoufl who 
have bo rveil an volun¬ 
teers against an enemy 
are also eligible. Tim 
general distribution of 
the crosses oarnod in 
the Crimean war (to 62 
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words ‘For Valour.' The ribbon is Woo for tlm 
flftvy, and red for the army. On tlm clasp ore two 
umnclies of Inurol, and from it tho ci-oss Iiaii<>h i 
U y tlie initial«V.’ An additional (vot of 
cxceptiiuinl Iimvory may lio marked |>y a Imr on 
5,0 ™*tou. I^ ,e dceowuion jg aceoiuiiauied, in 
tlie case of nou-coiiiniissloucd oillcera and men. by 
ft pension of ilO ft year, and J?5 is added for each 
tor. Hee works by II. \Y. O'Bvmo (18801. W 
Richards (1801), and fli. Ucranl (1801). 

Victoria Falls. See Zasiijehi. 

Victoria Nyaiizn, ft gneut fresb-water lake In 
JSast Centml Africa, wlunted on (lie equator, nnd 
merWw » 93 E-. l»ns an area «i over 
110,000 sq. m., or about Lbs size of Ireland. It 
lies about 3880 feet above sen-level, Tlie geo¬ 
logical evidence .mints to llio origin of its basin 
having taken place at a vary remote period, a 
number of tcrrace-Uko faults along Uio western 
shores suggesting a series of immense lmiilsliiw ns 
a nrnbnldo cause of the formation of the hollow 
which now contains tho Jake. The trace* of vol¬ 
canic notion do not socni nnlHoicnt to account for 
no largo a depression. The prevailing rocks are 
gneiss and schists, with porphyrllic granite at the 
ftouth extremity, and Nome farto and ironstone 
towards tho north. The Igneous area is, upon tlie 
whole, barren ami desolate looking, tho remainder 
of the basin being clothed with luxurious tropical 
pom, exceedingly varied in diameter. This variety 
ia. perhaps, most Btrlkingly exhibited on some of tho 
iBiantiB. The fauna U also varied, the number of 

lgAtore frequenting the walom being vory large. 
Hippopotami, although law frequently mot with, 
uro exceedingly fierce, uiul are held in great dread 
by the native boatmen. Tlie water 1* good and 
fresh, although Homewliat inBlphl to tho taste, and 
Frequently aasmnes a dirty white colmir. Tho lake 
IB drained by the Nile, and itB chief feelers are tbo 
Kajonv, thoNyoia, tlie Blrimiyu, and the Katonga; 
As tlioNo are all compamtivelyinsignificant Htreamp; 
And tho evaporation from stioh a largo body of 
water in' an equatorial climate must be very great; 



personally) took place 
In 1857; and tho distinc¬ 
tion has Bluce been con¬ 
ferred from time to fchno. 
The Victoria Cross is in 
tlie form of u Maltese 
cross, and is made of 
Victoria Oroaa. bronze. In tho centre ia 
the royal orown, sur¬ 
mounted by the Uon, and below, on a scroll, the 


from about half an hour to an Injur in time; from 
flUcb oljHcrvations ns bnvo been made, the winds do 
not appear to exercise iniiclt influence upon tlifa 
curions phenomenon. Tho natives assert that a 
periodical rise and fall in the level of the lake 
takes place at intervals of about twenty-five 
years, ami the water-markings along the coast, 
noted by recent travel lorn, are be! loved to lend an 
appearance of truth to the statement. Cyclonic 
storms, accompanied by tlmilder and lightning, are 
common, and occur most frequently in tbo month 
of August. Fishing is mostly carried on by the 
uso of tho ml and line, except in Lower Kavirondo 
and among tiio Ba-Keese people, where grass mats 
and basket traps are used as note. The lake, 
whoso native name in U kero we, was discovered' 
by Spoke in 1838, visited by him and Grant in 
1801-02, and subsequently partly explored - by 
Stanley (1875), Maokuy, Thomson, and othere. 
Victoria University. See Owens College. 

Victuallings All officers and uieu iq tbo Jlritisli 
navy me homo, when on fall pay, on the books of 
ono of H.M. ships, whatever the ditties may bo 
on whioh they are engaged, and are entitled to 
rutionB, or com pons all on In money if their rations 
arc not issued. Every person actually serving ou 
board a ship has hie rations issued, and is then said 
to be * riot nailed 1 on boATd. Should any officer 
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toward the north. The conn try consists almost 
wholly of fertile plains, Due pasture-lands, and 
extensive forest* Tito mineral v Lelies campriaa 
iron, manganese, anti qiiairiea of stone, including 
lithographic stones. The dept, is divided into the 
five arrotullhsoinents of Poitiers, Chdtcllerault, 
Civray, Lautlun, MontmoviUon. Poitiers is capital. 

Vienne, one of tho most ancient towns of 
France, in the dept of I*&ro (far away from the 
dept, of Vienne K on tlio left hank of the Rhone, 
10 miles S. of Lyons l>y rail. Tho river Gfere passes 
through tho town, and hero joins tho Ithono, after 
having supplied mo tivo-power to a mini her of 
mills ami fuctoiios. Vieutio was the chief town of 
tho Allobrogos, i» mentioned by Omr, and l»y 
Martial, who terms it opnienta Vienna; in the 
time of tho Roman emperors it was the rival of 
Lyons. Besides numerous water.conduits, &c. of 
Roman construction, thore are a Corinthian toniplo 
of Augustus and Li via, remains of a tlioatre, and an 
abolvik, called L'Aiguille* 72 feet high; and the 
lmi south contains many relics of Horn an antiquity. 
Tho cathedral of St Maurice, partly Romanesque, 
partly Gothic, was built in 1107-I2*>1; St Peter’s 
dates from the Oth century. The town was proud' 
nent under tlio Burgundian princes, and its arch¬ 
bishop disputed with Ids neighbour of Lyons the 
primacy of Gaul. In 1312 a council was held 
lie re, in which Pope Clement V. pronounced the 
suppression of the order of tho Templars, There 
are manufactures of woollens, Bilk, paper, leather, 
and iron goods, and trade in grain and wine. Pop. 
(1872) 21,430; (1801)22,814. 

Vienne, Haute, an interior dent of France, 
south-east of Vienne, hounded on the IV. by the 
dapts. of Vienne, Charento, and Dordogne. Aron, 
2l50 flq. ill. j pop. (1872 ) 822,447; 1801) 863,182* 
It is watered Ijy the Vienne anil its tributaries. 
The Burface 1 b for tho most part level, though not 
fertile, but la traversed by ranges of low hills, 
Including tho Monts du Limousin. There is much 
cattle-brooding. Kaolin is tho chief mineral pro¬ 
duce, and much porcelain in made. The dept, is 
divided into four avrondUscuienta—Limoges, ReUtw, 
Rocheclinuart, ami Sainfr-Yrieix ; capital, Limoges* 

Yicvgcll* & town of Iilmiiish Prussia, 20 miles 
I NW, of CllHBoldorf by mil, with inaniifactmoB of 
plush, silk, cotton, and flax. Pop. (1800) 22,143. 

Vlcrzon Ville, ft French town in the dept, of 
Cher, 20 miles N w. of Bourges by rail, with manu¬ 
factures of porcelain, glass, fic. Pop. 10,860. 

Yictn, FnAKCWctra (Finngote FiYifc), a great 
Frcuali mathematician, was liovu at Fontcnay-le- 
Comto, near La Rochelle, In 1340. lie studied law 
at Peltier*, practised there as an advocate, was 
councillor of tho Parlcment of Brittany, under 
Henry IV.» of that at Tours, next a privy-coun¬ 
cillor to tho king, and died at Paris in February 
1003. Wo are told that ho discovered the kev ta a 
Spanish cipher of orcr 500 characters. flehaoton 
collected most of Ills writings (Leyden, 1040). 

VieuxtcmpSi Hknui, violinist and composer, 
was born 20lh February 1820 at Vcrviers in Bel¬ 
gium, began to give concerts in bis thirteenth 
year, ami after completing his studies at Vioniia 
and Paris spent most of his time in travelling from 
place to place ns a performer till in 1870 he became 
a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire. Ho retired 
in 1873, and died 6th Juno 1881. Ilis works com- 

g rise concertos, fautasian, and dances for tho violin, 
ee KiiHbrath, Henri Vicuxtemps (Brussels, 1883). 
VJgflll, Lie, a town of Franco, dopfc. Hard, 43 
miles \VN\Y. of Nlmos by mil. Pop. 4350. 

VififfcYfillOi a town of Northern Italy, 20 miles 
NW. of Pavia' by rail, with an old cathedral* silk 
manufactures, aud some trade. Pop. 13,684, 


M 1880 ) 1 , Gudmund, Scandinavian scholar, 
u in the district of Broad forth, Iceland, 
13th March 1827, and studied at Copenhagen, 
where ho lived from 1840 till 1804. In I860 lie 
wan appointed one of the stipendiaries of the 
Ariia Mngimean Commission, His master in tho 
chofica work of his life was John Siguvd&Bon, to 
whom he dedicated his edition 0 f Eyroyggja Saga 
(Leip, 1864). Earlier and later works were his 
Tt mated (1855), an e*#*ny in Icelandic on the 
chronology ol the sagas; Diskttpn tour (1858- 
78); tho Forn-tfftgtti' (with Th. Mflluns, 2800) j 
tho Flutejarbuk (with Unger, Christ. 1860-08); 
the Icelandic Dictionary (1873), undertaken by 
Clc&shy, and carried on from 1804 by Vigfua&on i 
the Sturlunga Saga (2 vein. Oxford, 18/8); and 
the magniflcout Corpus poeiicum b&'ctde (with F, 
York Powell, 2 vul*, Oxfmil, 1883). In 1864 he 
had Bottled in London, whence he moved to Oxford, 
whore he wah appointed in 1684 lector in Icelnndia, 
and died January 31, 1880. Ho had received the 
doctorate from Upsalft In 1877, the order of tho 
Xtannehrog In 1885. 

Vigil) originally tho watch kept, with public 
prayer, on the nig lit lief ora a feast, is traceable in 
the very earliest centuries, and is one of the usages 
against which VtyilnuMuB inveighs, and which 
J uranic vindicates ul his reply, though he admits 
the abuses that often accompanied It, and winch 
ultimately brought about its suppression. The old 
observance survives in tho Roman Church now 
only in the Matins and Lauds nml the midnight 
mass before Christman, and the term is applied to 
the day aud night preceding a feast, on certain of 
whloh fasting is obligatory (in England, on the 
vigils of Whitsunday, the Assumption, Sfl. Petor 
and Paul, All Bninte, and Christmas). Vigils are 
marked in the Book of Common Prayer; no special 
services aw appointed for them, but the collect of 
, the next day w used at evensong!. The 'watch- 
night’ service at New Year (q.v.) is analogous. 

VJgllmiCC Societies) in the United States, 
include not only Regulators and other extreme 
exponent!! of Lynch Law (q.v.), but also the illegal 
associations which spring up from time to time In 
all parts of tho country for the compulsory im¬ 
provement of local morals, and the punishment of 
those who either infuse or fail bnliiciontly to reform 
lheir lives, Sucl i organisations as tho \Vliite Cans, 
at homo in the eastern and central states, have tor 
their professed objects the suppression of vice anti 
idleness j they send formal warnings to those 
citizens whom they consul or to be neglectful of 
their homes, too partial to card-playing, drinking, 
«&o.j and if this warning bo disregarded, inflict 
Bitch punishment as whipping, destruction of pro¬ 
perty, <frc. Tho methods of tho modem White Caps 
aie the Rama as those of tlio Ku-Klux Klau (q.v.), 
Vlgilantlus, an opponent of nionadiiimi and 
of the worship of martyr* and relics, was born at 
Calftgnrris in western Gaul in the later half of 
tlm 4th contury. Ordained a presbyter at Bar¬ 
celona in 305, ho journeyed to Jorusalom carrying 
a recommendation from Pattlliing of Nola to Jerome, 
whose whole theological system was as completely 
ropdlaut to him as his vehement and intolerant 
temper. Freni Join mo’s Contra Vigilantiim we 
gather that ha denounced tho warship of inavfcyvft 
and relics as a relate to )mgJiuisiu» vows of celib¬ 
acy ami poverty aa unnatural and creating a 
fictitious seal a of morality. Sec Lindner, Do 
Joviuno ct Viffi h tut to (Leip. 1840), 

Vignette, property an ornament like vino- 
twig* and leaves with grapes; but tlio name is 
now given to any small engraving (as on tlio title- 
page of a hook), design, or photograph which is not 
circumscribed by a definite bonier. 
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Wien flows throng]i part of the town to join the 
canal, Vionna proper (pop. iu 1880, 720,000; 
in 1800, 831,472) consists of tho Inner City (hum* 
Staid ) and eight difltriote or sections completely 
BmTmimliiiff it—viz, Leopolds trulfc, LnudstmflSG, 
Wleflen, JVfnj'garotJiejj, AlariobJlf, Nonbyu, Alser- 
gnind, and Favoriten. These, with tho exooptinu 
of the Inst, an artisans* quarter, are enclosed hy 
fortifications known as the Lines iLinie), though 
that name ia now usually confined to tho fifteen 
gates of the fortiilcalionri. Immediately beyond the 
Lines are nine populous mibnvba included (since 
1800) within the Vienna poUoe-tliotriot, which 1«w a 
total areaof 51 sq.m., and pup. (1800) of 1,364,548. 
Tho irregular hexagon farmed hy tho Inner City 
was until 1858 enclosed by an inner line of forti- 
liaations, tho site of which is now occupied by tho 
liingstmsse, a wsries of hnmlsomo boulevards, 55 
yarda wide, which liouud live of its Hides. The 
sixth side is bounded by tho Franz-Josefs Quay, 
on the Danube Canal. Though Vlonnn cun tains 
buildings of the 14th and oven of the 13th century, 
it is, in its present form, essentially a modern city; 
nearly all the most conspicuous and protontiouB 

P ublic buildings data from the later half of the 
0th century. Modernity too is characteristic of 
the Viennese; they are sprightly, good-tempered, 
and pleasure-loving, fond of music, dancing, 
and tuo theatre. The Jnuor City and the Ring- 
straw*© are the handsomest and most fashion¬ 
able quarters. In the former are the cathedral of 
St Stephen (1300-1510), with a tower 450 feet iu 
height; the Hofbnrg or imperial palace, a large 
ami irregular pile of vary various dates; and 
many palatum of the nobility. On one side or other 
of the Rincstrosso rise the Exchange; the Uni¬ 
versity (1874-84) ; the huge Gothic New Rathhans 
(1873-83), built at a cost of over three-quarters of 
a million sterling; the Parliament House; the 
Supremo Law Courts; the Imperial Museums of 
Natural History and of Art (1872-80), twin build¬ 
ings on either side of the lmpoaimr monument of 
tho Eininoss Maria Theresa (unveiled 1888); the 
imperial Opera-honsoj the Academy of Art; the 
Austrian Musenm of Art and Industry, &o. In 
other parts of tho oity are tho Arsonal j the Joseph- 
innin, a medical college founded In 1784; the 
Votive CJlurch, an admirable specimen of modern 
Gothic, built in 1850-70 to eoinniGinumto tho em¬ 
peror’s escape from assassination lu 1853 j and many 
other handsome sacred and necular odiAoos. 
Vienna is well provided with puhllo parks, the 
hugest being tfie Prater (7 flq- in.), ono of the 
finest parks in Eumpe, opened in 1700. Iu ednoa- 
tional, scientific, artistic, and benevolent institu¬ 
tions the city 1b very rich. Tho university, 
founded iu 1305 and renowned throughout the 
world ns a medical school, has a touching-atafT of 
350 and t ovor 0000 students. Tho mogiilflcent 
nblio picture-gallery, formerly in the chfitoau of 
elvedere, now in tho MuBCuin of Art, is specially 
famous for it* unrivalled examples of tho Venetian 
school, Rubens, and DlLror, There aro also several 
noted private galleries. Tho Public Hospital, with 
2000 boils, is perhajw the largest hospital In Europe. 

Vienna is tho chief industrial city in the 
oinpira, the factories boing mostly in the districts 
of Neubau and Marlahilr and outside the Lines. 
Machinery, scienlillo ami nniBicril instruments, 
nrtistio goods lu bronze, leather, terra-cotta, porce¬ 
lain, &c., hont-wood furniture, meerschaum-pipes, 
&o, are among tho noted manufactures of Yicmiio. 
As a centre of trado and A nance Vienna is no Less 
important. Grain, dour, cattle, needs, wince, and 
manufactured goods of till kinds nre annually 
J) ami Jed hero to au imiuonao aggregate value. Over 
2} million pounds wore spent In 1808-81 in regulat¬ 
ing the ohannel of the Danube so as to render the 


river navigable at all times, and a new mercantile 
quarter is gradually springing up between the 
canal and the main stream. The chief local autho¬ 
rity is the Gomeinderath, or city coaiidl (consisting 
of a burgomaster, two \lcc-hurgomfiHter», and 120 
councillors), which in routed hy local committees 
or councils in tho various districts. 

Vienna occupies the site of tho Roman Yindo- 
boHa t which wns established in 14 A.D. as the 
successor of the Collie settlement of Vhaivmimt, 
Thebeginningof its present importance, however, 
dates only from the period of the Crusades, which 
directed & steady stream of tTaltlc through it. In 
1270 it became tho capital of tlie Hapslmig 
dynasty. The famous siege of Vienna by the 
Turks lusted from July 14 to September 12, 1083, 
when it wan relieved by John -Sohioski of Poland. 

Treaties huve been concluded at Vienna in 1738, 
lutvveeu the Emperor Charles VI. anil the Infanta 
of Spain as to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; In 
1809, betM-een Nnpnlonii and the Austrians, after the 
defeat of the latter at lVngrnm; iu 18&4, sottling 
ftllfiira after the war of Prussia ami Austria against 
Denmark; and in 1800, last wood Francis Joseph 
of Austria and Victor Emmanuel of Italy, ceding 
Venotia to Italy. Tho great Congress of Vienna 
(20tli Sei»tenibor 1814 to lOtli June 1815) met to 
regulate tho aftiirfl of Europe nftor the overthrow 
of the Napoleonic empire, anil restore the 'balance 
of power . r Alexander I. and Nesselrode were there 
In the interests of Russia j the king of Pruwda was 
supported hy Ilanlciiberg; Castleiengh, anil after¬ 
wards IVoUuigton, rentcsoutod Britain ; Mettor- 
ntch was Austrian plenipotentiary; Talleyrand 
secured a hearing for Franco; Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Denmark, Romo, And the minor German 
Htatcs wore also represented. The cliiof fuml out¬ 
come wau that Austria obtained Loinlmrdy, Venetla. 
Illyria, Dalmatia, Tyrol, Voraribeig, Salzburg, and 
East Galioia; Prussia tho j province of Saxony, 
Posen, Swedish Pomerania, iVcstphalin, and tho 
Rhouish Province ; Hanover, extended in area end 
made a kbigdoin, full to tho Hanoverian dynasty 
in Britain j Britain aeomred Malta, Heligoland, 
Capo Colony, and Mauri Huh, and the protectorate 
of the Ionian Inlands; Belgium and Holland were 
united as tho Kingdom of the Netherlands i Norway 
was aourtmied to Sweden; tho Duchy of Warsaw 
(Poland) wob mode over to llntufo, ana thevepuhlio 
of Cracow was constituted i the neutrality of flwit- 
z erland was guamn teed. and Neuch 5tel (under Prus¬ 
sian sovereignty) added to tho coufederation j tho 
German confederation was constituted with numor¬ 
ons in ton ml rearrange) n outs; and tho former rilling 
houses were reinstated in Naples, Snrdinia (to 
wliioli Genoa wasunnoxed) t Tuscany, and Modena, 
Parma being given to tlio ex-empress Maria Louisa; 
the papal see recovered nearly all itn possessions \ 
and France was restricted to very nearly the 
territory It possessed before the Revolution. The 
signing of tho treaty (OtliJujio) wab hastened, by 
the news or Naxjoicon’a return from, Elba.; A 
second, but futllo, congress took place for a few 
days in 1855, representatives of Britain, France, 
Turkey, and Russia being present. 

For the topography of Vionna, see works by Wolaa 
(308O),Wiuigen (18(17 ), Ltitzow (1878), and guidebooks by 
Fonder, Bols, Hermann, Maurer, Winkler, so,; histories 
by Hormayr (1824), Wotea (1882b Mid Bomirnn (1880); 
on the congress there are. boeidea the Acte (0 vole.), 
works by Fl&sann (Far, 1820) and Angeborg (Tar. 1864). 

Vlounc* n dopfc. In the west of Franco, con¬ 
stituted mainly of tho old province of Poitou, 
lies between Indro and Denx-Sbvrcs; area, 0691 
on. m.j pop. (1B8I) 840,205 ; {\m) 844,355. The 
Viomie, an affluent of the Loire, is the principal 
river, and has the Crouse as its chief tributary. 
Tho surface is mostly Hat, with a gradual elope 
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Village Communities* the means by which 
many scholars contain! that great part of Europe 
must have boon brought into cultivation. A clan 
of settlers took a tract of laud, built their huts 
thereon, ami laid out common fields, which they 
cultivated in common a* one family. The land 
was divided out oveiy foAv years .into family lota, 
but the whole continued to be cultivated by the 
community subject to the established customs as 
interpreted In the village-council by tho sense of 
the villago-eldors. Thin may still bo aeon in tho 
villages of Russia, and even in some parts of 
England may ft till he traced tho ancient boundaries 
of the groat common Held, divided lengthwise into 
three strips (one fallow the two others in different 
kinds of crop), ami ogam cWYSewise into lota hold 
by the villagers. This theory, oftan called the 
Mark system, was started uy Von Maurer in 
Gorninny, bub mainly owes its oummoy to Sir 
Henry Maine, who in his work on titled Village 
Communities in Hit East and West (1871) pointed 
out clone parallels in the archaic land communities 
in India. The first serious attack upon the theory 
was made by Mr F. Seolmhm, in his work The 
English Village Community Examined <1883; 4fcli 
ed/1800), which labours to prove that the ancient 
village community was not originally free, hub 
traces back to the Roman manorial system of a 
coiuuuuiiby in serfdom under a manor with its lord, 
Fiifttol do Cnnlaiigcs dealt Von Maurer's theory a 
still more deadly blow by turning against him the 
evidence of tho Leges Harhanmim and early ch&rtn- 
lanes on which his argnmeut mainly relied. He 
proves also that tho Human viir doos not represent 
agrarian communism, tho Koil belonging nob to it 
but to some one cIhd, and tho penaants merely pay¬ 
ing Tent collectively am wall as cultivating tho laud 
collectively. The primitive Marh\ the association 
of tlui Mark < j\r<irkgeiios&QusQhafl ), the original 
common-land (Gememland or Allmcnde)~i<\\ tho 
ovidonoe fov tlio-m he weighs and JlndB wanting, 
contending that tho whole imposing Rtnicture of 
argument has boon erected out of a series of mis- 
nndorstandings, national communiton having boon 
confused with tho common ownership of the family, 
tenure in common with ownership in common, 
agrarian conununiftm with village commons. 

Mr Gommo coneidois Lauder and Kells os sur¬ 
viving types of the tribal community in 11s most 
primitive form; Irasides the exainplo of Hitchin, 
train which Mr Scebohm started working back, lie 
examinas the cases of Aston village, in (he parish 
of Hampton, Oxfordshire, Chippenham in Wilt¬ 
shire, Malmesbury, and others, lus conclusion boing 
that tho village oommuulty is no modern institu¬ 
tion, but B one beginning far back in the history of 
human civilisation, and probably a pbnso through 
which all peoples have passed. In tho hill culti¬ 
vation and settlement, of which many traces 
remain, he sees evidence of pro-Aryan influence 
analogous to similar customs surviving in India. 
The community in Itft trllwil form was the promi¬ 
nent feature, the village of serin the subordinate: 
group of kindred occupying thoir several home- 
stoadfl and the lands around; small villages of 
serfs occupying cottage homes massed together, 
and using the lands around them in intermixed or 
run-rig occupation. Thus Mr Seebolnn’s formula, 
defiuiug the English institution as a nmuov with a 
village cominuiuty in serfdom under it, ho would 
rewrite as a tribal community with a village in 
serfdom under it. 

Bealdaa tho books named, boo G. L. Von Maurer, 
JSlnUitung znr Qeschichte da* Mark* Hof- Dorf - und 
Stwllverfasautifj (1854), and Qeschichle Uer ATurtver- 


Gau, Land Laws, Russia (Vol. IX. p. 37). 

Villareal, a Spanish town of 12,887 inhabit¬ 
ants, 40 miles NE. of Valencia by vail. 

Villatii Pasqualk, historian, was bom at 
Naples in 1827, took part in the revolution of 
1848, and, after holding a professorship in Pisa 
and travelling in Franco and England, became 
professor of History at Florence in 1806. Ho has 
repeatedly sat in tho Italian parliament, and in 
February 1801 became minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. He has written on the legends that illustrate 
Dante, essays in criticism, &<*,, but Ids best-known 
works aro the great lives of Savonarola (2 vole. 
1830 ; 2d cd. 1887) and of Maeliiavolli (3 voIb. 
1877-82), both translated by his wife, Linda Villari 
[trie "White), an English lady who has written a 
801408 of novels, talcs, and sketches (Camilla's 
Girlhood f A Double Bond, In Change Unchanged t 
On Tuscan llills and Venetian Waters, &c,). 

Vlllni% Charles Loins Hector, Due de, 
niurshal of Franco, one of the most illustrious of 
the great captains of LouwXlV.’s time, was born 
at Manlius, 8U\ May 1663. Ho distinguished himself 
in the wavs of tho Low Conn tries, on the Rhino, and 
in Hungary, lighting against tho Turks. From 1609 
till 1701 he represented Franco at Vienna, and by 
life sleepless vigilance foiled the tortuous policy 
of tho Austrian minister*, On his return lie was 
employed in Italy under Villeroi, and was for the 
first time (1702) raised to independent command, 
when ho war sent to succour the Elector of 
Bavaria. Towards the close of 1702 Villars 
onwwsil the Rhino, defeated the Markgraf of 
Baden at Friedlingon, and next yoar again 
crossed the Rhine, traversed the Black Forest, 
and joined the Elector. Ills hold scliomo for 
advancing upon Vienna was defeated by wliftt lie 
regarded ab tlio stupid obstinacy of lilft colleague, 
tho Elector; and after bis skill and genius liod 
been taxed to the utmost to keop the Austrians 
at hay, and lie had been relieved, lie returned in 
disgust to Frupce. He was next commissioned 
to put down tho insurrection of tho CainteanU 
(q.v.). Villars was thou sent to watch over the 
north-eastern frontier, wliicli lio sncccesfully de¬ 
fended lu^aiust Marl borough, who retreated; upon 
which Viliam entered Alemco and captured the 
enemies’ rcBcrves of supplies ami artillery, Li 
1708 he defeated all tlio attempts of Prince Eugene 
to penetrate into France. In 1700 he was sent to 
oppose Marlborough in the north ; but at the com- 
mencement of the bnttlo of Malphiqitob (q.v.) he 
was sevorely wounded, and rendered unfit for 
service. But in 1711 he headed the last army 
France could raise, and with it fell upon the British 
ami Dutch under Albemarle, wlm wore ontronclied 
at Deualn (24th July 1712), carried their entrench¬ 
ments sword in hand, and captured the most of 
them; ho then turned upon Prince Eugene, anil 
drove him under the walls of Brussels. This mag¬ 
nificent Horios of successes saved tho honour of 
Fiance, and brought about the peace of Rostatt 
(q.v.), which Viliam signed ah plenipotentiary, 
6th May 1714. After the peace ho became the 
principal adviser on military a/Taira and on ques¬ 
tions of foreign policy; was a strong opponent 
of Law’s financial measures; but through the 
intrigues of Floury lost favour at court. The 
outbreak of war In 1732, however, brought out 
tlio old hero from his retirement, ami fib went 
to head the French army hi tho Milanese. The 
campaigns of 1738-94 showed that tho weight of 
yeara hail left Viliam* military genius and spirit 
untouched; but discontent with Ids ally, the king 
of Sardinia, determined him to solicit his recall; 
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Vigny, Alfred Victor Comte de, French 
nntlior, bom of anolent family during his parents 1 
imprisonment in the prison at Loches (Imtrc-et- 
Loire), 27th March 1707 ( entered the army at the 
Itcstoration, ami served fourteen yearn. Garrison 
life wearied a soul athirst for glory, but his mido 
found a solitary consolation iu versa. As early as 
1822 ho published anonymously a small volume of 
verse, followed in 1824 by Eloa> on la Serur (Pun 
Aii(fe x an exquisite piece of mystic phantasy. 
Bo/ 01'0 the Revolution of July he had published lus 
collected Points antiques et modonm (1820), con* 
talning Moltac and Dolor ida ; Cinq Mars (1828), a 
historical romance; a translation of Othello { 1820); 
anrl a drama, La MartchnU d'Ancm (1880). After 
tliat year ho published only works in prose : Slello 
(1832), Grandeur of Servitude MUiUtircs (1835), and 
a drama, GhaUerton (1835)—the highest liiomonb of 
liia fame, From that time be ceased nob to write 
but to print. Ife loft a volume of verBo-^DeslMes 
—published in 1804, which contain* some of his finest 
ami most virile work, and a collection of personal 
notes, printed with doubtful wisdom by Louis lintis- 
boimo under the title Journal tPiM PoAte (1807). 
While still youug he attached himself to Hie 
Romanticists, with Hugo, Deschamitt, Mine. Dcs- 
honWValmoro, and Mdllo. Delpluno Gay. But 
he was never a militant or fchoroueU-goiiu' uiemlicv 
of ttie party— 1 ho retired/ say* Sain to-Bo live, 1 lo 
his ivory tower before the heat of the day/ JIis 
Cinq Man was a romance based on the most tragic 
of Hie crimes of Richelieu, inspired by Scott, but 
in to ruled to be minutely true to histoiy through¬ 
out. The author's connection with the theatre 
led to au equivocal friendship with Mine. Dorval, 
conunonclug about the close of 1S30, but tho 
woman's heart soon found poetry a poor nutatl* 
tube for pasBion, and the tragedy left the poor 
ideal 1st stripped of his last illusion, In 1845 
Vigny was gratified by election to the Academy, 
on which occasion he made a long and weari¬ 
some address, which was listened to with un¬ 
concealed impatience. Thereafter till the close 
he lived hut litfclo in the world, in familiarity with 
no one, not ovon himself, hU thoughts wranpeil up 
in a pwnmfotic gloom from which he found escApe 
only by the avenues of art His was that pro- 
foumlcsb kind of moral misery which needs no 
external reason fmr its being, incurable lieeaim 
itsolf its own poison. Ho at Purls after 
tho long Agony of cancor, l7tli September 1803. 
Vigny’s work was elegant hut cold, No )M»t lias 
had grander conceptions than tho few fundamental 
ideas that inform his work, and it is not so much 



affinity—by agglutination, slow cohesion, invisible 
condensation/ His fundamental defect as a poet 
lias been well stated by M, Foguet to he not by 
any means want of imagination, but rather a ocrisdu 
richness and suppleness of imagination, tho result 
of wliich is not only that one of the most vigorous 
thinker* amongst poots has produced so little, but 
also that bin most perfect work is ovor marred by 
incompleteness and inequality; Vigny the artist is 
inferior to Vigny the poet; MR poetic execution to 
ills creation of poetio ideas. Quite unlike Hugo, 
whose magnificent execution coals a splendid vail 
ovor a certain fundamental poverty of ideas. But 
if a poet's domain bo small, it is something if it bo 
all nls own, and Alfred do Vigny the poet was at 
least original. Perhaps, when all is said, Mont&gnb 
is right in putting the threo novels which compose 
Servitude et Grandeur Militaim es fits finest work. 


* The form of this hook is noble as its thought, and 
simple as tho souls whoso silent sacrifice and 
obscure heroism it relates. . . . The day on which 
ho wrote it lie took counsel only with his own 
luhoru nobility of nature, and gave their conge to 
All hia feelings of bitterness and melancholy, as if 
lo a troop or importunate and trouh)esom ogueata 
who hindered Mm /run) discovering his true self. 
Is it not piquant to see given by the mouth of 
a miaouthropG himself, to tho pcaaiiuintle doctrines 
of the misanthropes on huiiran nature, the most 
eloquent denial they have received in our thno? J 
An exquisite if uncertain artist, Vigny icmaiued 
trim to Jiia fundamental definition, 4 L’ait eat la vfritfi 
choice/ To him genius won a xublimo and fatal 
gift, which imprisoned him in grandeur, solitude, 
and sadness; too 'whole universe an arena of infamy 
and wrong; the atom decrees of fate to lie endured 
with stoicism if passible; their individual victims 
to be regarded with a pity, profound indeed, ah 
though half begotten of contempt. Vigny married 
an Englishwoman (Lydia Banbury) In 1H28, and 
tho influence of English taste is an marked in his 
work as in that of life contemporary, Alfred do 
Musset; indeed Gautier, in a peaking of wliat ho 
culls * the intellectual fatherland 1 of his contem¬ 
poraries, expressly fays 'Musset and Vigny aro 
Eugluli/ 

See the monographs by Maurice FalAologuo, in ‘Lea 
Grands £crlvains Francis 1 (1891), aiuUI. Doriaon (1893); 
sud the earlier studies by BainUj-Baave, Poi-traits Con - 
Jemporatns (rot \\\ PtrtmiU -Lif^rnim (voJ.bi.), and 
Nourcaux Lu ntfis (voL vl.); and Caro, Polles et JRopurn* 
cSo'tj but especially Emfie Montigut, Eos Aforts Con- 
(mporavis (sGriel.}, and Emile Fagnet, Dix-Eeuvttmc 
Sime: Etudes LitUrrairet' 

ViffO, ft seaport on tlio nortli-west coast of Spain, 
oh a (loop lwiy or inlet, 20 miles SW. of Ton to veil ra 
by rail. Ite lienutiful situation and fine climate 
make it an admirable health-resort. Pop. (1887) 
15,044. Tho Bay of Vigo has an inland sweep of 
20 miles, and i* 5 miles wide at Its mouth. Vigo 
was taken by Brake in 1585 and 1580, atUl liy Lord 
Cobh am in 1710; and in 1702 the Spaniel) galleon*, 
cl of ended by a French fleet, were captured or 
destroyed by a British and Butch force under Lord 
Ormonde and Hooke. Sec Cassiterides, . 

Vllmra* Bco India ( Architecture), p* 198* 

Vyayailhgflr, a ruined city 8 miles in circuit, 
in Madras province, about 40 miles to the NW r 
of Bellnry, in a plain encumbered with granite 
rocks, many of winch have been nidcly sculptured 
into a variety of forms. After having been /or 
two centuries tlio metropolis of a powerful Hindu 
kingdom, Vijavancvgar was flacked and rained by 
tho Mohammedans of tho Deccan in 1005. At that 
date it is described as 24 miles round* The ruins 
of tho ancient city, the building of which was 
liegun In 1330, now cover 0 sq. m, Tho modem 
v ill ago on its site is called Hatupi; pop. 700. 

Vlklitg (Ban. i Icel. viking?; A.S. rnting)* a 
naino given to the piratical Northmen who in¬ 
fested the coasts of tho British Islands and of 
France in the 8th, fltU, awl 10th centuries. This 
word is quite unconnected with ‘king/ belpg 
derived Irom the Scandinavian vik, ‘A bay* 
same which appears in tho names Lerwick, Ber¬ 
wick, &c.), and this class of marauders were so 
called because their ships put off from the bays 
and fiords. Soo Northmen. 

Viki-mundltyo. Seo India, Vol. VI. p. 117. 

VlUlyct. Soo Turkey, p. 330. 

Vllltoinlir, a town of West Unrein, in Kovno, 
130 miles SE. of Riga; pop. 10,244. 

I Vfflftfraucft* ft town of Italy, 0 inilea SW.ot 
Verona by rail, where in 1850 peace was concluded 
! between Austria And France ; pop. 3080. 
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fa hnt one of the many measures of reform duo to 
liis powerful advocacy. His jubilee as member for 
Wolverhampton was celebrated in 1885, and even 
the honours of the dead wore paid to him there 
b till living—a marble statue was unveiled by Earl 
Granville in 1870. 

Villon, Fuascois, or the poet known by that 
name, was born, it would seem, In or near Parle in 
1431. From himself wo leant that In gratitude lie 
adopted the name of his ‘more than father/ 
Maistro Guillaume Villon; his own, ns M. Long- 
non lias established* was Francois tie Monteorbior. 
Of his life we may say with M. Jannot that, 
1 though we know little more than ho tells us him- 
self, we know only too much/ Wo know nothing 
of it before 1455 or after 1401, and the dismal story 
of the interval derives what eoliorenco it Ims from 
the researches of M, Vitu and M. Longnoji. In 
1453 ho was a needy master of arts of, apparently, 
blameless life; but having the ill-luck to kill a 
priest in a street squabble, bo tank to flight, lay 
for some months in hiding, and was sentenced to 
banishment. The sentence was eventually ra- 
deluded on proof that lie had been savagely 
attacked and forced to defend his life; but the 
affair no doubt influenced his career. Distress 
may havo driven him Into partnership with 
scoundrels, or lie may have found that justifiable 
clerluide had disposed of his prospects with tlio 
Sorhonne. He was also in trouble with a love- 
affair, and in hfa Petit Testament ho talks of going 
to Angers to escape from a hopeless passion. This 
wna in 1450, ana in the next year it came out, 
through the confession of a frioud of his, Guy do 
Tatario, that he was one of n gang of burglars 
who, among other feats, had broken Into fclio 
College de Navarro and stolen 500 crowns, Arul 
that ho was then at Angers planning another 
operation of the same sort. Drought under the 
notice of the police, lie was in course of time 
caught, put to the question, aud with flvo others 
sentenced to be hanged. It was on this occasion 
that he wrote the grim ballade*epitaph on himself 
aud hfa comrades swinging in the wind and feast¬ 
ing the crows on the gibbet, and tho no less famous 
quatrain misquoted by Rabelais. He appealed, 
however, and by some friend's Interest the sentence 
was commuted to banishment from the kingdom. 
He found an asylum under the Due do Bourbon at 
Roussillon in Dauphind ; lnit early In 1401 he was 
bock again at his old game, and passed the whole 
summer In a cell, or rather pit, in the prison of (lie 
Bishop of Orleans at Moung-sur-Luire. What Ids 
crime wo* is uncertain; tradition says sacrilege, 
lint AI. Lnngnon anspcots it was a burglary at 
Monbplpean. This time ho owed hfa life to Louis 
XL, who passed through Meting, October 2d, nrnl 
ordered a gaol-delivery in honour of his accession. 
Horn Villon passes front our sight Rabelais has a 
story of hfa 1 vienx jours,’ but before the century 
wqb out be bad evidently become one of those 
legendary characters to whom stray stories are 
am Hated, aa fa shown by the Pcucucs /ranches, 
and by tho other story told by Rabelais, which is 
at feast two centuries older than Viflon. That be 
survived bis roloase many years is most unlikely. 
Ho speaks of himself as a dying man, and it is 
clear from hfa own words that lie was a wreck, 
shattered by debauchery, prison-life, and torture, 
And from one passage it would scorn far gone in 
consumption. Nor is It likely that the writer of 
the Grand Testament would have left no trace of 
his existence. 

Villon's works consist of tho Petit Testament, 
written at Christmas iu 1450, the Grand Testament, 
began* and perhaps finished, soon aftor his release 
in October 1401, ami some forty or fifty short 
pieces, chiefly ballades, many of which are im¬ 


bedded in tho Grand Testament. Of the Jargon 
ballades some, the second for instance, arc dearly 
hfa, but Ids claim to the wholo fa doubtful. 
Readers of Villon generally pose through three 
stages of fooling with regard to him. The first 
introduction fa usually through selected specimens, 
like 'The Ladies of bygono Days/ his mother's 
' Player to our Lady/ the * Epistle to his Friends/ 
aud fascination is the inevitable consequence. 
Unrestricted acquaintance fa almost suro to lead 
to disgust with hfa revolting realism and the 
atmosphere of rascality ono is forced to breathe 
in his company. This is the feeling whioh finds 
eloquent expression In Air R. L. Stevenson's 
striking essay, but, as he himself admits in liis 
preface, it fa one that may bo modified afterwards. 
Nob that anybody will make a serious attempt to 
clear Villon \ poor Francis is beyond the help 
of paradox or whitewash; but there is still room 
for pity. The undercurrent of profound sadness 
that vunfl through all hfa seaming reoklessness docs 
not make itself fully felt at tlio flint or second 
reading, nor yet the pntlios that lies in the glimpses 
lie gives of a souse of bis own degradation. The 
repulsion is perlmns as strong as ever—' but yet 
the pity of it I 1 Some thero aro, indeed, who are 
not repelled but rather attracted by the infamy 
of Villou’s Hfo; for there is an eccentric school of 
thought that, in its blind hatred of all that it dubs 
as tho conventional avid tlio respectable, is ready 
to accept even crimo as a mark of genius. Others, 
again, maintain that Villon the poet was bom of 
villon the burglar and blackguard, though It is 
not clear upon what grounds thoy reHt their asser¬ 
tion that if he had not been a gaol-bird lie would 
have been songless. This much, however, may ho 
said for him, that at the worst he was a Letter and 
an lionester man than the vapouring scoundrels, 
apt pupils of Victor Hugo's philosophy, who pose 
as victims of a corrupt social system and make 
society responsible for their own vicious propen¬ 
sities. Villon was no poseur. Ho had the man¬ 
liness to acknowledge that the miserable bod ho 
lay upon was of his own making. 

Tho first dated edition of Villon’s pooius is of 
Fans, 1489; but tho earliest fa possibly an undated ono. 
By 1542 twenty-seven editions bad been printed. That 
of1533 was edited by Clement Marot. His poetry did nut 
suit the taste of the 17th century, but in tlio 18th there 
was a roaation. Tlio best modem editions aro those of 
Paul Lacroix, ‘Bibliophile Jacob 4 (1854-00-77}, Pierre 
Jannot (1607-73-77-31-84) Louis Molnnd (1870), Augusta 
Longnon (1802). A very faithful English translation by 
Mr John Payne waa printed by tlio ViHon Society in 187ft 
and an expurgated edition or the same published 1881. 
Seo also A. C. 8. Vitu, Notice mv Franco™ Villon d'apres 
de 9 Documents nonreavx (1873); A. Lompion, Jhmle 
hlographique ear Francois Villon (1877): W. Bjjwmak, 
Specimen (Van L'seai *ur lea GSuvrca de Francois Villon 
(1882); A. Vitn, Le Jargon du XV* Sitde (1884). 

VJlno, capital of a government in the west of 
Russia, stands on tho Vilia, 480 miles 8\V. of Sfc 
Petersburg liy mil, with a trado in timber aud 
corn; pop. (1686) 102,645, mainly Poles, but with 
many Jews. Tho city was the chief town of the 
Lithuanians and the capital of tiicir grand-riuko. 
The government has an area (10,421 sq. m.) larger 
than Switzerland. Pop. 1,304,788. 

Viinclro. also spelt Viinieiro anil Vimlara, a 
town of 1300 inhabitants in the Portuguese pro¬ 
vince of Estremadura, 30 miles N. of Lisbon. Here 
Welling ton defeated Junot, 21st August 1808. 

Vlnaroz, a small port of Spain, 45 miles NE, of 
Castellon by mil; pop. 0851. 

VlllCJl* See Periwinkle, 

TineClllies, an eastern suburb of Paris, just 
outside the fortiflaatfous, whose park, tho Bofa de 
1 Vincennes, is the pleasure-ground of eastern Paris. 
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ftiul ho acconlingly Bet out for Franco, but foil 111 
at Turin, anil died 17th Juno 1734. 

3oo lile Mtmoira (ori. by Do Vurifo, 2 voU, 188S-ft7), 

Sid An4Uet, ■ , (lw) ’ GiMUd (18SU 

VillM'flln* a genus of jilanta of the natural 
oMer Gentian no ero, the anecum of which are 'widely 
distributed over tlio world, and nro eitlier Aquatic 
or marsh plants with entlio leave,? and yellow 
flowers, r. {Limn an them um) nmnpheeoidcs la a 
native of England, bub rare; It is more common 
in many parte of Europe, from Danmark to the 
Mediterranean, anil is very abundant in Holland, 
often covering large tracts of tlio canals with its 
bean tf fill Ho wars and leaves. Y. tndica is regarded 
as a valuable medicina in India, being given in- 
torn ally to poraona bitten by cobra. Several species 
from South .Africa and Australia are cultivated In 
British aquariums for the beauty of their flowers, 
YHIcfVaiichCt or Villa franca, a small port 
In tlio French dept of Aljws Mari times, 3 miles E. 
of Nice. The harbour, which is defended by forts, 
is much ubolI by shlpB of war. Tbe climate is very 
fine. Pop. 3205.'—(2) Yillefraucho do Rouergue, 
in Aveyron, 70 mitos NE. of Tonhmae by rail, lias 
a pop. of 7388.—( 3) YLHefrancho-wir-Bufino, in the 
dopt, of Rhone, 20 miles N\Y. of Lyons, Jinn cotton 
manufactures and a pop. of 12,463. 

YilltihnrdoilJn, Gkoffroj de, marshal of 
Champagne, the first, and fur from the leant, of 
Froncfi historians, was bom about I)CO at Villa- 
hardouin In Aube, took a distinguished part In tbe 
so-called Fourth t'nisado—tlio complicated ami en¬ 
tirely seen]nr operations in alliance with Venice that 
ostabliuhed the Latin umpire of Cons tan tluoiflo^ 
becAmo marshal of f Romania/ seigneur of Mawl- 
poplo in Tlimao in 1207, and was dead beforo 1213. 
His famous ConquHe do Constantinople relates with 
order and clearness the course of events from the 
proaohlng of the crusade in 1108 down to tho death 
of his patron, the Marquis de Montfoirat, in 1207. 
It is probable, os Gaston Paris says, that lie did 
not write himself, and that we should take in its 
proper sonso^whfch is not always the coho in Old 
French—the word dicier wlitah Uo uses several 
tlmos in speaking of the composition of his book. 
Th© style is vigorous, direct, often singularly 
etrong and graphic without effort of even con* 
sciowmtea; yet pvoaerving from tlio preceding age 
Bomotlilngof the epic time, it recalls the Chanson 
do JtoUmil just as Horodntua recalls Homer. 
Sincoro history as it 1b, it is of far greater value os 
literature than history, for it throws the strongest 
light upon the thoughts and feelings of the 

--f-xi- i— a— Strange to say, 

prose narrative 
lo Clan, whose 
hook is much loss admirable in style, but i-areals 
the inner lifo of the crusaders of lower rank. 

Editions are by Da C&deo (1057), Bom Bnal (1828), 
and enpeoislly N. do ^Yttifly (W* % Bd ed. 1882). Bee 
Baintu-Bouvo T s Causcria tin lundi, vol. ix. 

YJJlcllft* Sco SLAVERY, 

Ylltailttlill* Abel Fkancoia, Hoholarand critic, 
was born at Paris, June 11, 1700, and At twenty 
was appointed professor of llliotoric at the Lycde 
Charlemagne, shortly after at tho Ecole Nor in ale. 
He filled the cluiiv of Eloquence at the Sorbonno 
(1816-20), hold various government offices uiulor 
Louis XVIII., was made a peer in 18S1, and served 
as minis tor of Public Instrnofcion under Snulb and 
Guizot, retiring in 1840. He was lung perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy, and died 8th 
May 1870. 

HIb principal works era the Invaluable Canr* de 
literature FranqaiBB (1826-30), M6la>\0t* (1823) and 
JfoM'cavx mi<t7i(f£$ (1327), Souienire Cofltmporains 

m _ _ _ 


<CItitimre ct <ie LiUtvaturc (1363), Cftofc iVZtvdu mi r 
la LiUiralure Contemporaine (1857), La Tribune Con* 
feutporoinr, J/. de Chateaubriand (1357), Eemin tur It 
Ornie de Patdare t( *ur la Falsie Zyiiqnc (1850]. His 
Jfietoirc de Croancetl (1810) and Lairarh x ou to Greet 
du XV. Siicle (1825), brought him great popularity. 

ViUcmurqud* See La YillkmaiwuA 

Yillena, a town of Spain, 26 miles N\V. of 
AUcaute by vail, with manufacture of linen and 
HOAp, anil a pup. (18S7) of 14,45ft. 

YlllcneiiTG, the imino of numerous French 
towns, the largest Villenouve-eur-Lot, or d'Agen, 
In Lot-et-Uaronne, 15 miles N. of Agen by roil, 
with trailo in wine ami fruit mul A pop. of 6,330. 

VilloneuYC, PiEnnE Charles Jeah Bap¬ 
tiste fiyLVKfiTniu de, Nelson’* antagonist at 
Trafalgar, was horn at Valeo Boles (Hasses-A lpc#»), 
DcceniW 31, 1763, cutarcd the navy In his 
fifteenth year, and passed as captain at thirty. 
Captain of division by 1706, he commanded til a 
mar division at the battle of the Nile, anil saved 
his o\m vcsaol, tho (JuillaitMt Tell\ and four 
nthcra, Vico-admiral in 1804, he next year took 
command of tlio Toulon squadron. At Cadiz ha 
was joined by tho Spanish fleet under Gmvina, 
and, in order to keep the British fleet (mm the 
coast* of Europe, bore awry westward* across the 
Atlantic, reaching the Antilles on 14tU May. A 
month Juter he sailed bock, still pursued by Nelson. 
At the Azores he fought an undecided battle with 
Sir Robert Cnirier, mid, unable to tench Brest* 
again returned to Cadiz, whore he was* strictly 
blockaded by Nelson. This completely ruined 
Napoleon's scheme for the invasion of England, 
ana Villen on ve, knowing that lie was alnnit to he 
superseded, determined. to fight Nelson before his 
HtioccsHOr could arrive at Cadiz. On that memor- 
able day of English glory Yillenonve’s flag-ship, 
tho Bncmtanre t wad d ism fisted and forced tn strike. 
Tbe atlniiml lay a prisoner in England till April 
1806. On the jmimay to Parle he stopped at 
Rennes to learn how tho emperor would receive, 
him. On the morning of April 22 ho won found 
dead in bed, with six knife-wonndo in his hearts 
Soe Nelsok. 

Vlllcrol, Fuakijois de Neuyille, Due de, 
Fronvh marshal, was 7th April 1044, mid 
educated at court with LoiiIb XIV., but was bau- 
iBhcil to Lyons for a loYe-nflair. In 1U80 lie re¬ 
turned to court, and In 1603 became a marohal, 
having distinguished himself at Neerwimlon. An 
comninmler in tho Netherlands in^ 1005-00 lie 
showed great incapacity t and scut in chief com¬ 
mand to Italy in 1701, he was there defeated and 
takou urhumor Ivy Prince Eugene. Again lie com¬ 
manded in tlia NathOrlande, uut was defeated liy 
Marlborough at Bamillic*. Mad a mo do Main tenon 
got him mada gnanlfau to Lnufo XV, Orleans 
&eut him to live on Ilia estate hi 1722* because of 
his intrigue*; Imb ho was subsequently governor pf 
Lyons, ami died at Paris, I8tli J uly l?3ft 

YUllcrs. Sec Buckinoham (Duke op). 

TfillerSi Dhaules Pelham, corn and poor- 
law reformer, ms bom January 10, 1802, a yonngcr 
1 brother of the fourth Earl of Ciarandon (q. v.). He 
won educated at Heiloybmy nnd St Johns College, 
Cambridge, and was called to tlio liar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1827. Ho was returned for Wolverhampton 
(tB r Free Tmrfor in I836i and ant its constant nnd 
consist out meiiilar for alxuit sixty yearo, being 
again returned unopposed oa a Liberal Unionist 
in 1802. He made his first motion in favour 
of Free Trade in I83S, and thereafter year by 

§ aav rill triumph wab won. CJiairnian of the 
elect Committee on Publio Houses, lm sat with 
oal>iuet rank as Prowidont of the Poor-law Board 
(1850-60). Tlio Union Ch&vgoability Act flSSC) 
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The undent caatlo founded in tha 14tU century hy 
Philip VI. wos long a residence of the kings, then 
became a stato-prison, and In 1834 was made a fort 
of tfio inner lino of fortifications, and extended and 
strongthonecl. In its moat the Duo d'Enghien was 
shot In the Bois are exercise grounds fur 
infantry and nrtilloiy. There are In Vincennes 
barracks, hospitals, and a good deal of varied 
manufacturing industry. 

Ylliccimes, capital of Knox county, Indiana, 
on the navigable Wabash, 52 miles by rail N. of 
Evansville. It contains a Roman Catholic cathe¬ 
dral, steam ilour-mills, &c. # and in the oldest town 
in the state, being settled hy tha French in 1735. 
From 1800 to 1813 it war tlio capital of the North¬ 
west Territory. Pop, (1800) 8853. 


raised hy the society to relieve distress in eases 
of famine, &*c. 

Ylneeiitlns Ler Jncnsia* Bee Lemns, 

Tiuc 1. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Tlnaiiyn mountains. See India, p. 00, 

Vine, the Vitis of tlio botanist, is a genus of 
which there are a number of species; they aro 
found over a wide range of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, the majority In temperate Asia, as well ns 
in North America, but none are found in Europe. 
The genuB belongs to the Vitmasection of the order 
Vitaoero (q.v\), It has pen tam crons flowers (five- 
toothed, live petals, ami five stamens) ■, the petals are 
attached to tlio discs at the base of tlio ovary, but. 


Yluccilt* St, deacon and martyr, horn at 
Hulsca In Spain, was nudor Diocletian's persecu¬ 
tion imprisoned and tortured at Valencia, dying 
in 304. His day is the 23d January.— For fcho 
island, see St Vincknt. 

Vincent do Beauvais. See Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Vol. IV. p. 335. 

Vincent do Paul* one of the most eminent 
saints of the modem Catholic Church, was barn 
of Jiumblo parentage at Pony near Dax in Gascony, 
24th April 1570. He studied at Toulouse, and was 
admitted to priest's orders in 1000, On a voyage 
which he was making from Marseilles to Narbonne 
his ship wob oautnroa hy corsairs, and he with Ills 
companions Bold into slavery at Tunis. His master, 
a renegade Savoyard, yielded to the exhortations 
of Viucont, and resolved to return to the Christian 
faith, so, escaping from Barbery, they landed in 
Franco in 1007, Having gnuo thonco to Rome, he 
was entrusted with n mission to the French court 
In 1008, and became almoner of Henry IV/b queen, 
Margnorito do Valois. As pastor of Clichy and of 
Chatillon, he formed Associations for helping the 
sick, visited prisons and galleys, ami in 16 LQ waa 
appointed almoner-general of tlio galleys. Tlio 
tale is told, hut looks authority, that In 1022 ho 
took the place dud wore the fotters of a galley- 
slave, whose heart ho had failed to roach other¬ 
wise. Meauwhilo ho bad laid the foundation of 
what eventually grow Into the grant and influential 
congregation or Fries ts of the Missions, an associa¬ 
tion of priests who nsfttafc the parochial clergy by 
preaching anil heaving confession a periodically. 
Tlio rules of this congregation were finally ap¬ 
proved. hy Urban VUL in 1632 j and in the follow¬ 
ing year the Fathers established themselves in 
the so-called Priory of St Lnznrc, iii Paris, whence 
their name of Zaxariats is derived. From this date 
liis lifo was devoted to tlio organisation of works 
of charity and b on q vol once. To him Paris owes 
the establishment of the Foundling Hospital. The 
noble Sisterhood of Charity (Beo Sisterhoods) 
won of his founding, and Vinoent was entruated l»y 
Sb Francis of Sales with the direction of tlio newly- 
founded order of Stators of the Visitation. He died 
at the age of eighty-Are, at St Lazare, September 
27, 1660, and was oanonisctl by Clement XII. in 
1737* His festival is hold on the 10th July. 

There are lives in English by 0. A. Jones (1879) and 
R F. Wilson (1879), and in French by Mnynard (Sd 
ed. 1886), Chantolause (1882), Bongaud (1880), 

The Society of Vincent do Paul was founded at 
Paris in 1833 by eight young men, of whom Ozanam 
(q. v.) was ono, for the purpose of helping tlio poor, 
and ohoBo Sb Vincent tie Paul iu* patron. The 
society, wliioli Jias branches in all parts of the 
Catholic. world, devotes itself to i-e Having the poor, 
founding and managing libraries for their use, 
establishing oteohes for children and dispensaries, 
visiting prisoners, and finding employment for men 
out of work. Occasionally suiua of money arc 





Vine (Vitis viniftra ). 


contrary to general rule, they adhere at the top 
and form a cap, which is thrown off hy the stamens 
as they elongate and expand j the latter adhere for 
a time to the liase of tlio fruit. All the species are 
famished with clnspers by- which to lay ho3d for 
their support on any object within their reach. 
Homo have leaves greatly! obed, othera have them 
nearly plain. 

The Vitia v.wife ra, tiie European wine-yielding 
grane-vlue, Is that which lias greatest econoimo 
and commercial importance. It Is found on the 
shores of the CRsjimn flea, and it grows wild 
throughout the lower Caucasus and in Armenia. 
The cultivation of .tills plant lifts occupied much of 
man's time and attention in all nations that have 
attained to any degree of civilisation, from the veiy 
dawn of history, and it is spreading more rapidly 
at the present time than over it did at any previous 
one. The endlcse variety of grape vines in cultiva¬ 
tion seems to indicate that tlio Vitis vinifera is 
not a true species, and this view is confirmed hy 
tha cinmmsteiice tit at seed taken from any variety 
of grape does not reproduce tho parent, its ft 
should do if it were an unbroken species, but 
one widely different, and as ft rule very Inferior to 
tlio parent, except in exceedingly rare instances, 
when a atop in advance mny take place. The 
writer has raised hundreds of vines from seeds 
taken from the finest grapes in cultivation, tho 
rare exception being a variety equal or superior 
to the parent, and the rule being a reversion to 
a very inferior type; ib is questionable if any of 
our high-class grapes are to ho found in ail un¬ 
cultivated. stats in any part of the world. The 
plant hna evidently boon developed hy the in¬ 
genuity of man at some very remote date, of 
which there is no record, just os our apples, plums, 
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the utmost liberty- unci toleration of opinion anti 

J iractica in mutton of religion, with separation 
rom the state. He possessed lino critical insight 
and a profound knowledge of Fromm litera¬ 
ture, anrl his Ohrestomathie Pmngaisc (1820), his 
study of Pascal (1848), liLs Ktndea on tho litera¬ 
ture of tho 10th century (8 vols. 1840-51), Jiis 
Histoire of 18til-century literature (2 vols. 1853), 
the Moralities des XVI. ct XVII. Stoics (1830), 
and his PoHes du SMcle do Louis XXV\ (1802) take 
rank with tho best contemporary work of their kind. 
It was at- his Initiative that Saiutc-Beuvo came to 
Lausanne to deliver his famous lectures on Port- 
Royal. In othics Vhiot owned Pascal aucl Kant aa 
Ids masters. 

Tbo chief of Iiis hooks that Imvo Leon translated into 
English arc Christian Philosophy (1840), Vital Chris¬ 
tianity (1840), Oonml Studies (1851), Piwtoral Theology 
(1852), Bouith'lici (1853), Studies hi Pascal ( 1850 ), Out¬ 
lines of Philosophy and Literature (1805), See tho 
atudta, by E. Scherer (1853), Chav mines (Loydon, 1883)* 
tho J.lvos by E, Rambort (1875)* Louis Muliiics (1800), 
and fjftura, At. Lano (in FnftlEsh, 1800), and Ills Letters* 
edited by C. Suorotau and JB, Rambert (2 vols, 1682), 
aud by E. do Prowcnai (1800). 

VJnfft-ct-ITlli a gamo of cards, tho aim hi which 
is to get us Hoar as possible to the value of twenty- 
one (Tienco the muiio) without exceeding ib. The 
game is played with the whole puck, the ordinary 
cauls being reckoned according to the number of 
pip* on them, while the court-carda are ton, and 
tho aco !b one or ole von, as the holder may elect, 

Vhilanil (‘Wimsilaml 1 )* tho name given to the 
chief settlement of the early Norsemen in North 
A in erica. Ib 1 b und onbtedly represented in modern 
times by part of Mnsfiachuftctte and Rhode Island. 
The Drat that saw it was Iljavuo Ilerjulfeon, who 
wa* driven thither by a storm In tho summer of 
980 A.D., when making a voyage from Iceland to 
(Greenland, of which country Mb father. Herjulf. 
and Erie the Red wero the earliest colonists. Bub 
Bjarne did nut touch the land, which was (Uv»t 
visited by Loif Lho Lucky, a son of Erie tlie Red, 
about 1500 A.D, Ono part of the country he named 
HoHiiland( ( Stonoland’) i ano th er Mark! and (‘AVood- 
land*), tho modern Newfoundland anil Nova Scotia s 
a German in his company having found the grajw 
(most probably tho Vitis mdpina J growing wild, as 
In his native country, Leif called tho region Vitt- 
land. The natives from their dwarfish size they 
called abradings. Two years after Leifs brother. 
Thor wold* arrived, and in tho Bunmier of 1008 led 
an expedition along tho eoast of New England 
southwards, bub was killed tho year following in 
an encounter with tho natives. The most famous 
of the Norse explorers, however, was Thorlivjn 
ICarlsofne, on Icelander, who lmd marrlod Chid rid* 
widow of Thoratoiu, a son of Erie tlie Rod, and 
who in 1007 sailed from Greenland to Vinland with 
a crew of 100 mon, whoro ho remained for throe 
years, and then returned, after which no further 
attempts at colonisation were made. Rafn, in his 
Antiquitates Americanai (Cuponh. 1837)* published 
the first full colleeUmi of the evidence which proves 
the pre-Columbian colonisation of America. Roth 
he au<l Finn Magnueen labour to show that Colum¬ 
bus derived ins livst hints of a now world from tho 
accounts of these ohl Icolandie expeditions. Finn 
Magnuwen is believed to liavo established the fucb 
that Columbus did visit Iceland in M77, fifteen 
years before he undertook his expedition across tho 
Atlantic, ami ro may have beam something of tlio 
long-abandoned Yinland. 

Bee alto AVilhobul's IxfftutI, Hviirnmannaland, Grttn- 
land , und Vinland (Hoiclolbcrg, 1842); The Finding of 
Wineland the Goody by Arthur Middleton Reaves (18()Q); 
and America not JJitcawtd by Columbus, by Professor 
11, B. Anderson (Chicago, 1891). 


Yiiuiitzn, a Russian town, in Podolin, stands 
on the Rug, 120 miles SAY. of Kicff; pop. 16,733. 

Viol (Itftl. viola ; Late Lat, vitula, from vitnlari, 
1 to celebrate a festival i 1 fiddle is a doublet), a 
musical instrument played with a how, which was 
the immediate precursor of the violin. Ib is to he 
seen represented on monument* as far book as tho 
oloso of the 11 tli con bury. The back was flat; there 
woro larger bends in tho sides than in tlio violin; 
and frets, like those of tho guitar, were placed on 
tlio neck of the Instrument* to show whero the 
lingers of the left hand should bo pub to produce 
the desired notes. There was groat variety in the 
number of string*: in Germany three, four, and 
five wero ell common; in Italy chore were usually 
six. The strings woro tuned by fourths and thirds. 
Thoro ware four sizes of viol in use, treble or dis- 
cant, tenor or viola da bi'accio, bass or viol da 
gambit, and double bass or violone, and they woro 
often played together in concerted music. Their 
tone woe rather panotrating than powerful. The 
treble viol was rather larger tlmn tho modem 
violin, The viol da ganiba hold its place longer 
than tlio small or viols, but was superceded by the 
violoncello, Tlio viol d'amove was a tenor viol, 
with from seven to fourteen sympathetic metal 
strings, sferotelicil under tho llngorhoard, tuned to 
a Hciuo. A 'chest of viols, 1 consisting of six in¬ 
struments of various fiizcs, was in the 10th and 
17 th centuries to he found in most houses of 
any pretension in England. Geo Bass, Doublk 
Bass. 

Yloln, also called Alto Yiola, or Ticnor 
A^IOLIX, a larger description of violin, to which tho 
part holwcon tlie second violin and bass 1 b gener¬ 
ally Designed. Ib has four gut strings, tlie two 
lower covered with silvered copper wire. Ib is 
tuned iu 11 fills, the first or upper string sound lug A 
on the second space of tlio treble 01 of, ami the 
others the Jl, ft, ami C successively bolow. The 
compuHs is from tho lat tor note to ld>nut C on tho 
second loger-lino above tho treble clef; and tho 
imisio is generally written on tho alto clef, or on 
the G- olof if high. 

Ylolnccic, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
of which from 200 to 300 species are known, 
natives Imtli of tempo into and tropical countries, 
these belonging to the former being generally 
herbaceous, and those belonging to tho latter gener¬ 
ally shrubby. They linvo simple leavos with per¬ 
sistent stipules, The calyx consist* of live poms tout 
sepals, usually elongated at the lmse 1 tho enrol la of 
five liypogynous petals* unequal in tlio sub-order 
Yiolctw, &ml equal In the sub-imler AImhUhc. There 
are five stamens inserted in a hypogynous disc, the 
iilaineats prolonged beyond the authors. Tho ovary 
is 0 no-colled, generally with many ovules, the stylo 
single* with an nbliquo stigma, Tlio fruit is a 
tliroo-valved capsule, with many seeds. The host- 
known species mo tho violet*. Emetic and purga¬ 
tive properties prevail in the oitlor, and eomo of 
the South American spades yield valuable modi- 
einca; seo Ipecacuanha. Yob the leaves of tho 
Lobolobo (Conohoria or AIsodeia lobolobo) aro 
used In Brazil as spinach. 

Violet ( Viola), a genus of herbaceous plants, 
mostly perennial * of tho natural order Violacetc. 
They have a short stoiu> or are stainless, having in 
the latter case a short root-stock (rhizome); tho 
leaves are alternate, and have long stalks; the 
flu were have five pa tale, dido rent in form and size, 
the lowest having a spur behind. About ]£X) 
species luivo been described, natives ehioily of 
Hurt hern temperate countries. Sevornl species are 
much cultivated in gardeim, some* os V. tricolor , 011 
account of their beautiful flowers; others, as F. 
odomla, on account of their fragranao. V, tricolor. 
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shown u cluster pf White Nice only a few otmceu 
lighter. These are coarse varieties of grapes it 1 b 
true: but at the Belfast Exhibition in 1874 a 
bunch of the Block Hamburgh was shown which 
Avoigliod 21 lb. 12 oz., aud this Is a grape of high 
quality. 

In tho United Status, especially California, the 
development of viticulture has boon groat and 
rapid. Early* attempts wore made to grow foreign 
grapes in tho opon air, but none of these mob with 
succoss cast of tho llocky Mountains. Till tho 
Calif or nian grape industry developed, the growing 
of foreign grapes in tho United States wns under 

S lass, ami for dessert purposes. Four nativo 
Liuericaii vinos (of somo tun found wild) are used 
for wluQ-uialdiig, the most important boing V, 
Lambrwtea, in 1800 there were 400,000 acres 
under vines, three-fourths of which were producing 
wino, and tho total produce was about 40,000^000 
gallons. In California alone the acrougo of vines 
was ISO,000 aoros, seven eighths of wliioli wore 
devoted to wine, American vino-stocks, ns being 
less liable to sutter from the phylloxera, have with 
advantage been in trod need into France for graft¬ 
ing on. On tho Murray River, in Austral la, a vast 
extent of land is being irrigated and planted with 
vines, tho fruit of which is being eon verted Into 
raisins and wine. See Victoria, South Aus- 
THALIA. 

Beo D, Thomson, Frntt Outturn under Qian (2d od. 
18HL); ilarron, Vinca ttiul Vine Quit are (now od. 1887); 
and tho present writer’s Practical Treatm on the 
Grape Vine ( 1802; 10th od, 1800). There are American 
works by Hurnsfltliy (1803), Hyatt (18671, and Husinaim 
(1880), aud inntimorabla works in French, Gorman, and 
Italian, Bee also Winh, and books tlioro olfaed. 

Vinegar is tluib form of Acetic Acid (q.v.) 
which is generally preferred for culinary purposes, 
and which is made by tho fermentation of vogotablo 
snbstancos, In Groat Britain it is mamifaoburcd 
on a largo scale by the fermentation of malt i on 
tho continent «f Europe It is as largely tnado from 
low wines whloh have turned sour. Malt vine¬ 
gar, or British, as it Is mime times called, is made 
liy brewing a weak wort from malt exactly as for 
Beer (q.v.). To 100 gallons of this, at a tempera* 
tore or 70° P», 01*0 amlod 4 gall on b of yeast, and 
well stirred through for eight or ten minutes. This 
mixture is allowed to foment actively for two 
days, and is then transferred to the fitoviiig-rnom ; 
hero it in distributed into a number of tubs, whloh 
when illled nro covered over with coarse canvas. 
This room is dark, and is hentod by stoves, ami the 
heat is constantly sustained for weeks until tho 
conversion of tho wort into vinegar is complete. 
The process of ncetilfcoatlan is uoaelorated by intro¬ 
ducing into the casks with the wort' elbhor the 
residuary fruit used in making domentio wine or 
the foot-stalks and skins of grapes, This rape, os 
it is called, acts ns a kind of ferment Various 
other prnoosscs are used by di Horen t manufacturers 
for tho mii a ] 108 O of producing it quicker. Much 
vinegar is also mado of lieor which lias become 
sour; it is, however, vory inferior in quality. 
Vinegar prepared by these methods contains a 
largo amount of foreign matters, which can be got 
rid of by simple distillation ; the acid liquid which 
comas over constituting wlmb is known in pharmacy 
as dktlillrd vinegar, iVhat ia Fold commercially 
as distilled vinegar is simply acetic noid din til led 
from wood (see Fykoligheoub Acid), and diluted 
with live times its volume of water. This con¬ 
stitutes also the viilcgar used by pickle manu¬ 
facturers; it is quite as wholenomo as common 
vinegar, but wants its agreeable Jlavour; its pro- 
Bervativo powers are, however, much greater, aud 
its price vory much less. Tho addition of ammonia 
servos to .distinguish French from English vinegar t 


with tho form or tho colon? is purplish; with the 
latter there is either 110 change or it is brownish. 

Ae a condiment vinegar 1$ an ingrediout of a 
largo number of huucos, and of kotolnipH and 
pickles; uiul although it cannot bo regarded as an 
essential article of food, its applications in cookery 
are numberless. Young ladies with an undue 
tendency to corpulency cue said aarne times to 
drink vinegar freely with tho view of improving 
the Jiguro; hut, ns vinegar only causes thinness 
by injuring the digestion, it Is obviously not worth 
while to rim the risk of exchanging slight fullness 
of habit for chronic dyspepsia. 

Aromatic Vinegar consists of strong noetic acid, 
holding iu solution camphor and the oils of cloves, 
lavender, rosemary, and lemons. It is very 
fragrant and volatllo, and must bo kept in well- 
stoppered buttles. It was formerly regarded as a 
valuiiblo prophylactic of all infectious discuses, 
but is now only used na an external nlinntlaut, the 
vapour being applied by a smelling-bottle to the 
nostrils in cases of fainting. See Arctic Acid mid 
Vinegar (Technological Manuals, 18Hi>), (UidW. T. 
Brauut's Manufacture of Vinegar (1889). 
Vlncgar-ccIs. See Eel. 

Vinegar U1U (3KQ feet high), done to tho 
town of EiinifHjurthy, in County Wexford, sceno of 
the complete defoat of tlie Irish rebels by General 
Luko, Juno 21, 1708. They hod held their camp 
here for about a month, and disgraced their cause 
by ruffianly on bingos on the lives and property of 
the loyalists in the surrounding country. About 
400 or tho rebels were cut down, tho remainder 
Hud In headlong rout to Wexford, whither Lake 
marched the day after, killing all whom ho found 
with arum. Soo Lee ley’s Hietory of England in the 
Eighteenth Century* 


Vlncgai'*l>Iillit [Penieittitm gfawnm), a 

fungus or tho Biih-ordor HypliomycotcH, but some¬ 
what resembling those known by tho name of 
Mould (q.v.). It forms a llocculon b maws or web. 
which is tough aud crnst-liko or leathery, and 
when examined by the microscope ia soon to con¬ 
sist of a mycelium of branched threads, with Uio 
branches somewhat tangled, and tho spores disposed 
in patches about the peiioiL-shaiHkl ends of for til? 
threads, It is found on dconymg bodies and in 
fluids undergoing tho acetmiB fomentation, which \t»' 
greatly promotes, and indeed readily occasions, a 
small nicco placed in sugar and water soon chang¬ 
ing it Into vinegar. Advantage Is sometimes taken 
of this property for making vinegar. 

Vlnct, Alkxandiik Kodolphe, BavIbb divine 
nml critic, was bom at Oitchy near Lausanne, 
Juno 17, 1707, studied thorn, avuh appointed at 
twenty to theohdir of French Language and Litera¬ 
ture in tho gymnasium of Bn&el, iu 1985 in the 
university Itself, He hod been ordained in 1810. 
and in 18B7 he accepted the chair id V mo tied 
Theology at Lausanne. His attitude to the q lies* 
tiou of tho relation between church and state was 
shown already in his prize ossay for the Paris 
8ociAfc6 do la Morale Chreticnno, Jilt moire en Vttvettr 
do la TJhevU dw Cuttee (1820), anil ho hooii found 
hlmsolf involved in tho struggle against abate inter* 
forence. IIo withdrew from the Valid canton 
association of alorgy (1840), but after the demo¬ 
cratic! attack of 1845 upon the ‘fanatics y without, 
and the Evungoliculs within, tho state church, 
resigned his choir, and at Uve clone of the yen? 
mined tho newly-formed Free Church of Vaiul. 
Mean lime lie had boon appointed professor of 
French Literature iu tho Lausanne Academy, but 
lids ollico ho ayoq compelled to resign in 1848. He 
died at Clnrans, 4th May 1847. Vinofc xvnn an 
eloquent aud earnest preacher, clear and brilliant, 
evangelical and orthodox, yat an advocate of 
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used in concerted nnutic, the usual avranuGiuont of 
stringed quartetfc music being for two violins, viola, 
ami violoncello. .... . . 

Tlie origin of the violin lias been variously 
traced. Tho generally accepted view derives it 
from tlie one-stringed Aavunaatron % the simplest of 
the numerous oriental stringed instruments played 
with a how, which is traditionally the invontlon of 
Havana. king of Ceylon, 5000 u.a, and is still 
played by Buddhist begging monks. From India 
these instruments of varied form found their way, 
through Persia, Arabia, and Spain, to the rest of 
Europe about the close of the lltli century. The 
French Rebeck, resembling the oriental Itebub. Is 
the typo of them, and from it sprang the Viol 
(q.v.), the immediate precursor of the violin. An¬ 
other account derives the violin fiom the classic 
lyre, ns woll ns the Cnvth of the Welsh, which was 
Jattorly played with a how. It is not impossible 
that both theories may lie correct. The bow has 
not been conclusively accounted for, being variously 
supposed to have boon primal Ur a military how, a 
pi cot rum, ami a second moimchord lute applied to 
the first. The earliest violins hcoiu to luuvo been 
those of Gasparo <11 Sulb in Lombardy (1500-1610), 
one of whoso violins at one time belonged to Ole 
Bull. Those of Maggini, probably lus pupil, are 
still highly prized. Lining the 17th century tlm 
family of the Annul (q.v.) nt Cremona, including 
Andrew, life Rons Jmmm and Antonio, and Nicolo, 
sou to Jerome, produced violins the wonder of suc¬ 
ceeding times, whoso tone and quality more recent 
makers have in vain sought to equal. Antonio 
Stradivari (1640-1737), afeo of Cremona, pupil of 
Nloolo. if possible surpassed tho A mail, and for a 
time tlie repute of Cremona was kept up by the 
families of tho Guaimaii and iUggieri. Next to 
the Cromonose violins, in tho estimation of con- 
nolssours, stand those of the Tyrolese makers, 
Jakob Stainer (1821-83), and Matthias Klutz, 
ami life sf>ns. Yiltaumo of Paris is tho most 
celebrated modem maker. Experience has shown 
that tho minutest details of form ami proportion, 
and tho materiul of which each separate part is 
mat 1 ( 3 , are matters of vital importance to tho quality 
of the violin. The great makers seem by a sue- 
e caste n of dolicata experiment ami observations 
to Jiayo attained to nouuHtical qualities of high 
perfection, which their careful workmanship and 
extreme dexterity enabled them in all cases un¬ 
failingly to reproduce. The prices of tho best violins 
of Stradivari ami Gimrnicri del Gosh range from 
£9QG to £500, but several have exceeded the latter 
figure; one was sold at Stuttgart a few yearn since 
at tho fancy price of £2030. The cost of the raw 
materials of a violin, comprising seventy different 
parts, has bean estimated at about 4s. 0d. 

Two groat schools of violin-playing originated In 
Italy—that of Corelli (q.v., 1053—1713). to which 
belong by direct tradition Joachim ami Sarasatc, 
and that of Taitlui (q.v., 1002-1770). Among 
other players of note of different schools may bo 
mentioned Lully (1633-B7)» Paganini (1784-1840), 
Spohr (1784-1850), August Wilhelmj (horn 1845), 
Limb (1832-73), Olo Bull (1810-80), Henri Wie- 
iduwski (1833-80), and Jlme. Noriuanii Normla 
(Lady Unite, born 1840). 

The violin \\m a whole literature of ita own, of which 
s bibliography was compiled in 1892 by Mr E. Horon- 
Allen. Boo fils Violin-making (1885), a Engel's Jle* 
leardm into the Early History of ihe Violin Family 
(1883), G. Hart, The Violin; it* famous Maker a and 
their ImUatore (1873; now od. 1887), G, Dnbourg, The 
Ffoiiu (1878), J. Brondhouw, The Violin: Us Cos- 
ttruction practically con aiderctl (1802), Hr Pld|teon'a 
JJiouraphic* of Eminent Violinists (1877), tho foreign 
work* of Itulvliiumn and Fdfew, and Mr E, G. Payne's 
artioloa in Grove’s Dictionary and in the Encyclopedia 
MntonnietL 


YlollcMe-DilC, EuGkNK, architect, wan bom 
in Paris, 24th January 1814, and studied with 
especial care tho ancient monuments of Provence, 
Italy, and Greece. In 1814 he was director of tho 
restoration of the Saintc Chapolle, and from thU 
time on wan the groat * restorer 1 of ancient build- 
ings in France, both secular and ecolosiastlcid \ 
displaying unquestioned zeal ami learning, but, 
from the point of view of those who suspect whole* 
palo 1 restorations, 1 a lack of piety for the actually 
old, lie served as an engineer in the defence of 
Paris, and was a prominent advanced republican 
politician till Ids death, 17th September 1870. 

Of Ills numerous works tlio host known wan hifl groat 
dictionary of French Architecture (1S53-09). There 
hnvo been translated into English works on nitlifcaiy 
nrchiteottire, how to build a house, tho annals of a 
fortress, tho habitations of man hi all ages, on restora¬ 
tion, and a volumo on Mont Plano. See iuonugraphs by 
SnuvAgoot (1880) and Saint-lW (1881}. 

Violoncello (diminutive from Itah molone, 
'large viol or double buss'), a large instrument of 
the violin clues, held by tho performer between his 
knees. It ha* four gut strings, tlie two lower of 
thou covered with silvered copper wire, and is 
tuned in lifths, the first or upper string sounding 
A on the fifth line of the. bora clef, anil the others 
the I) f G, and O successively below. Its compass 
Is from the latter note up to A on the second spueo 
of tlm treble clef, but soloists play an ootavo 
higher. Its signature is usually the Imhh clef, tho 
tunor or treble clef being need for tho higlior notes. 
Tho quality of its tone Is ovon more sympathetic 
than that of tho violin, and instruments by tho 
old makers command equally high priacs. It 
superseded tho viol da gainba iu tho early part 
of tlie IStU century. 

Vlouvillc, a small v ill ago of Lorraine (pop. 
450), 20 miles \Y. of Metz, /anions for tho great 
cavalry battle (sometimes named from tlm adjoin¬ 
ing village of Biota-lo/JL’uuv) of lGth August 1870, 
when tho French were driven back on JUotz. 

Ylottii Giovanni Battista (1753-1824), violin* 
Int and composer, bom iu Piedmont, studied hi 
Turin, and in 1780 played in Germany, Franco, 
England, and Russia with eclat. Ho settled in 
Paris, but in 1705-1815 was in London, where, 
after another sojourn in Paris, ho died. He com¬ 
posed concertos, sonatas, and stringed quartet ts, 
and influenced musical taste by his own admirable 
playing and by life teaching. 

Viper (Ftpem), a genus of venomous snakes, 
representative of tlio family Viperidm, Tiiis 
family includes many Important forms—o.g. tho 
Common Adder ( Viper a o v Delias beritit) \ tho Asp 
( V, aMns)) extending ns far north us Sweden; 
tlio African Horned Viper ( V. ccmati Js) and PnlF- 
addor [Clolho or Echidna arleUtna)\ tho Indian 
Dnhoia or Russell's Viper {Detboin rtmdlii ); and 
the Indian Edits ce tr inula . Tho head ifl relatively 
brand, somewhat triangular, ami generally covered 
with scales; the eye has a vertical pupil, ami there 
is no pit between it ami tho nostril; tho maxilla 
bears an each side one functional fang, usually 
with several reserve-fangs beside it; the poison fe 
virulent. Tho vipenn are widely distribut'd through 
tho Old World ami in Australia; tho majority are 
African. As far as is known they mo viviparous, 

The common viper or adder is tho only poisonous 
anako Indigenous to Britain. It lives especially on 
dry heaths and waste places, often among stones 
tuul brushwood \ it is commoner iu Scotland than 
hi England, and docs not occur in Ireland. It 
is widely distributed throughout Europe. Often 
confused with tho innocent Grass-snake (Trqpcdo* 
notns mirk c), it may bo distlngnislicd by its mark¬ 
ing!). It 1ms two uivorgiug marks between and 
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the Ptuisy, Pansy Violet, or Heart’s Ease, is very 
abundant in fields, meadows, woods, &o. in Britain, 
and In most parts of Europe, and tho north of Asia ; 
it is also found in North America, although it haa 
preluibly been introduced there from the Old AVoiM. 
It ia a very variable plant, its flowers differing much 
in size ami colour, but is readily distinguished by 
its large lyrato-pinnatlfid stipules* Tho stem is 
somewhat triangular, branching, and diffused. In 



Flowers of a. Sweat Violot (Viola otlorata ); ft, Fancy 
Pansy ( V. tricolor )• and c, Bedding Viola ( V. cormtla ). 


some of its most common forma this plant la a more 
despised wood, with small flowers; other wild forms 
have much larger flowers • anil to it are referred tho 
largo and beautiful garden pansies, the varieties of 
whtoh are innumerable. The Pansy (Fr. pensio, 
probably from the drooping attitude of tho flower, 
fluggefltivc of thoughtfnlnoAs) Is one of the finest of 
florists’ flowora (see Vol. IV. p. 004), and no 
flower lias boon more Improved by oultlvatlon. 
There aro two classes or typos of pansy, tho Show 
Pansy, in which tim colours are olthor white, yellow, 
or purple, alone or In combination, and the Fancy, 
in which crimson or maroon is added to tho other 
colours and the flowora are beautifully blotched or 
shaded, having a clear margin of the gronnd colour 
buy rounding them, as shown in No. ft of tho illustra¬ 
tion. No. 8 shows one of the original parents of the 
popular Bedding Violas, the varieties of which are 
very numerous. By intercrossing with tho pansy 
ancl other showy species greater varloty and bright¬ 
ness of colour prevails now than formerly wnon 
punile was the principal tint. Another spoolos has 
of late years been introduced into cultivation, V. 
altuicct. a native of Bilmria, and by itsolf, or by 
hybridisation with V. tricolor t has bacomo the 
parent of many garden pansies. Tho finest garden 
panftlcR arc not preserved. ov propagated without 
great dilliculty, and roiiuiro most careful cultivation, 
without wliion they quickly relapse to their wild 
forms. Florists demand that n pansy shall have a 
round, Hat, and very smooth edge, bho petals thick 
and velvety, tho three front putals alike in their 
ground colour, the linos or pencil lings in the 
centre bright and distinot, tho two book petals— 
which always differ in colour from the others 
—perfectly uniform, tho flower measuring at least 
an inch anil a half no row. Tho Sweot-soontcd 
Violet ( V. oilovaUt) la common iu grassy placos la 
England and throughout Eiiropo and the north of 
Asia. The flowers are either of a deep hi no colour 
or more rarely white. Several other species, with 
pale hhio flowers,and destitute of smell, ore common 
in meadows ami woody glades In Britain and other 
parts of Europe. The Ilog Violet ( V , canina) is 
one of the most earnmon ornaments of hodgebanks. 
North America lias a number of species, one of 
which, K Manila, is swoofc scented. The Himalayas 
produce a numbor of spnoios vory similar to those 
of Europe. Tho roots of several nnccles of violets 
were formerly used in inodiclna. They contain a 
bitter alkaloid, Violin v, which nets as an emetic 
and nnrgativo. Tho petals of tho sweet-HCOiitad 
violets rto used for the preparation of JWco or 
Syrup of Violets, which ie used ns a gentle purgative 
for children, and also as a chemical test. Hieing 
reddened by acids, and rendered groan by alkalies. 


The Dog-tooth Violet (q.v,; Erythronium- tfena- 
canis) has no connection, with this genus, but is a 
very beautiful flower of tho natural order Liliacooe. 
—The so-called Violet-powder, used for purposes of 
tho toilet ami nursery, ia vory flue starch perfumed 
with orris-root or other perfume. 

Violet Stones, stones found upon certain mown- 
talim, ra on the Breckon and tho Ittesengebirgo, 
which, in consequence of being covered with Violet 
Moss, emit a smell like that of violets. Violet 
Mom (ChrooUpus lolitkus) consists of simple 
articulated threads, and Bp roads over the stones in 
tho form of a delicate incrustation. 

Violin (ditnlnutiva from vial), tho fmwlleab hut 
most important of the stringed musical instru¬ 
ments played with tho bow. Like other bow- 
instnimonta now in use, it consists of a wooden 
sonorous chest, formed of two slightly arched sur¬ 
faces, known iu* tho buck and belly, united by 
Bides or ribs, and with a curve or hollow on each 
side in the mlddlo of the length i a neck or finger- 
lioartl attached to the chest j and strings, fastened 
at ono end to tho helly by a tailpiece or projection 
of wood, nnd at tho other to turning-pins at tho 
head or extremity of tho neck, by which they can 
bo tightened or loosened at pleasure, The strings 
thus passing ovur the holly are raised up from it 
by a bridge, which is supported in tho Interior by 
the Bound-post; and on bho bolty there are two 
sound-liolos opposite onoli other, of a form resem¬ 
bling the letter /, or rather the long /» Tho sounds 
are produced by drawing a bow across the strings, 
the upper surface of the bridge being couvoxly 
curved, so as to enable tho bow to ho drawn along 
enah string soparatoly, without coming in contact 
with tho rest. The modern violin line four strings 
of gut, tho lowest covered with flue silvered copper 
wire, or sometimes, in tho host instruments, with 
silver or oven gold wire. These strings aro timed 
in fifths, the liIghoHtor first string sounding E on 
the fourth epaco of the treble clef, and the other 
throe the A, D, and (I in encccssion below. The 
bow, made of horsehair, is hold in tho right hand, 
and the sounds of caoh string, other than bhe open 
no tea, are obtained by stopping—la pressing it 
with the finger against tho fingerboard at oortoin 
distances, thus shortening tho vibrating portion, 
and raising the pitch of the sound. Very ldgh 
notes aro produced by tho Harmonics (q.v.) of tho 
string, whioh, Instead of being pressed against the 
fingerboard, la touched lightly, the sound resulting 
from the vibration being not-, an in ordinary cases, 
of tho part of tho string between the poinfc i of 
stopping and the bridge, but- of a harmonic section 
of it. A peculiar modification of tono Is produced 
by tho application of tho mute, or sordino, a little 
instrument placed on the bridge. A violin or other 
how-hnstruinont is occasionally played piszicato— 
to. with the Augers, as a luup or guitar. The 
coniiwur of tho violin is nbonfc throe oatnven and a 
half, from G below tho treble olef to C above the 
fifth leg or-lino above it, with all tho intermediate , 
chromatic intervals j but tho highest notes ate apt 
to be harsh and squeaking. Great pi Ay ora com¬ 
mand a few notes higher, chiefly by harmonics. 
Though chiefly an in 8 trim tout of melody, it is to a 
limited extent capable of harmony by doublo stops 
—two notes may be struck together, and three or 
four notes may bo played in arpejnria. No Instru¬ 
ment can eoiupuro with tho violin in power of 
expression mid oxoQiition. It has nil unlimited 
command over a vory wldo range of sounds, to 
which any degree of piano and forte, of staccato 
and legato, can lx* imparted. In orchestral music . 
there aro always two different violin parts known 
ns first and second violin (see Ohoitkrtiia) | and; 
tho same is generally the case when tho violin is 
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Virgil (PiiMlwa VoigiHiw Maro), the Jln&t 
of Latin poets and one of tho three or four ohte€ 
poets of the world, was born ftt Andes near Mantua 
on the 15tli of October 70 li.C. Tho plain of 
LomlHwtly tlitm lay outside of the limits of Italy, 
and formcil a pruvlnco known ns Cisalplna Gaul, 
The population was mainly Celtic, but was already 
permeated by the Latin language wid civilisation j 
and Julius Urcaiir, when lie admitted it to full 
Roman citizenship in Virgil's twjmly-flrat year, 
was adjusting rather than ox tending the natural 
limits of Italy. The name Vergiliua is apparently 
Celtic, aiul in Virgil’s Celtic blood modem critics 
Imve found fcUo origin of his romantic and melan¬ 
choly temper, euul of tho deep bciibq of natural 
beauty awl the spiritual meaning of naturo, in 
which be stands alouo among Greek and Latin 
poets. 

Virgil ’r father owned a small property in bis 
native place, where, heebies tho ordinary work of 
a farm, ho occupied himself in forestry and bee¬ 
keeping. lie was well enough oil' to give his boix 
the education which was generally confined to a 
wealthier el ass. Tho boy was sent to school at 
Cremona and Milan, and at the ago of sixteen 
want to Romo ami studied rhetoric and philosophy 
under tho best teachers of the time. His studies 


providing for tho imnienso armies which had boon 
dishornled after tho battle of Philippi by settling 
them on confiscated lands throughout Italy. 
Virgil *a form was part oi tho confiscated territory 
of Cremona; but liis reputation as a rising poet 
had already bi-ouglit him under tho notice of the 
governor oi tho district, Arinins Polllo, himself a 
distinguished man of letters. By Pollio’a advice 
ho wont to Romo, with speoial recommendations to 
Ootavlanus; ana though his own property was 
ultimately not restored to him, ho obtained ample 
compensation from the government, and became 
fur a few years ono of the circle of endowed court- 
poets who gathered round the prime-minister 
Maecenas, In 87 n.0, tli o Eclogues, a collection of 
ton pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, 
wore published, and received with unexampled 
enthusiasm. Soon afterwards Virgil withdrew 
from Rome to Campania. The munificence of 
Mrcaeuas had placed him in easy and even affluent 
circumstances. Ho had a villa at Naples, anil a 
country-house near Kola, within easy roach of It; 
and he secuia to have lived almost entirely in this 
neighbourhood during the seven yours in which ho 
was engaged on tho composition uf the Georgies, or 
Art of Husbandry* Tins poem, which fa in four 
books, and deals with tillage and pasturage, the 
cultivation of trees, especially the vine and olive, 
and tho breeding of horses, cattle, and bees, 
appeared in 90 n.0.» aud confirmed Virgil's position 
as the foremost poet of tho age. The remaining 
eleven yearn of Ids life were devoted to a larger 
and in homo respects more uncongenial task, 
undertaken at the urgent and l-epoated request of 
tho cuijHjror, the composition of a groat national 
epic, inuring these years ho lived a secluded life, 
chiefly in Campania ami Sicily; ho seems also to 
have travailed in Greece, aud to have paid 
occasional visits to Rome, where he had a house 
In the fashionable quarter on the EsqniHne. Tho 
subject he chose wiw the story of Aliens the Trojan, 
tho legendary founder of tho Roman nation and of 
the Julian family, from tho fall of Troy to his 
arrival in Italy, Ids warn and alliances with the 
native Italian races, au<l hie ilnal establishment in 
his new kingdom. By 10 n.c. the /Event was 
practically completed, hut Virgil hail set apart 
three years more tor its final revision. In tho 


summer of that year he left Italy with the inten¬ 
tion of travelling in Greece and Asia; but at 
Athena ho fell ill, and returned only to die at 
Brnmlusium a few days after landing, on tho 21st 
of September. He bad almost completed his fifty- 
first year. In his last illness he expressed a wish 
to bum the MncitU and he loft directions to that 
effect in his will, tty the command of Augustus 
these directions ware disobeyed, ami it was pub- 
fished as wo now possess it. At his own wish he 
was buried at NaplcB, on tho road to Pozzuofi, 
his tomb for many hundreds of years after being 
worshipped as a sacred place. 

In person Virgil was tall and dark, shy and 
ailont in manner, and suflbriug from delicate health 
throughout his life. No authentic portrait of him 
exists. He never married, and from his will it 
would appear that ft half-brother was tho only near 
relation whom ho loft. His sincerity aud sweet¬ 
ness of temper won the warm praise of llomco, 
who is not lavish of praise, and the fastidious 
purity of his life in an ago of very lax morality 
gained him tho same namo of the lady by which 
Alilton was known at Cambridge. 

Besides tho throo works already mentioned, a 
few juvenile pieces of move or less probable authen¬ 
ticity are extant under Mb name. These arc the 
Gulcx and the Morettrm . both in hoxamotci 1 verso, 
the former an * opyllion/ or short poem of narrative 
and description in the epic manner, tho latter an 
idyll freely translated from tho Greek of Parthonius; 
the Gopa^ a short elegiao piece; and fourteen little 
pnenm In various metres, some serious, othors 
trivia], which como under Ids name at tho head of 
a collection of minor Latin poetry incorporated in 
tho Latin Anthology. Those pieces are not printed 
in most editions of Virgil, nor are any of thorn 
certainly authentic, though some of them paused 
as hie among scholars within a century alter his 
death. The Cirts, a piooo of tho same kind as the 
Onitx, is now agreed to bo by a contemporary 
imitator. 

The supremacy of Virgil in Latin poetry wns 
immediate and almost unquestioned. The enthusi¬ 
asm excited by tho Eclogues rose partly from tho 
recognition in thorn of a now sense of romantic 
beauty, partly from tho feeling that a Roman 
artist had at last appeared who could ho sot horido 
tho groat artists of Grocco. In the hands of Lu¬ 
cretius and Calullim tho intractable Lathi tonguo 
had proved able to expi-csn impastdonod argument 
ami i Ivid emotion; in tho Eclogues it nssniucd a 
richness, harmony, ami swoetnoss till then quite 
unknown. The promiso shown in tho Eclogues 
was more than fulfilled in the Georgies. In no 
work of ancient or modem art is thoro a moro 
sustained splendour, Mi ampler music of language, 
a more magical fusion of thought and fooling. 
The'Workmanship of tli o/Eneid is more unequal; 
hut in its great passages there is the same beauty, 
with mi even fuller strength and rango. Virgil 
loft tho Latin htn^iiago to his successors as an 
instrument of which ho had sounded tho full 
compass and developed tho ontiro capacity; sub¬ 
sequent Latin pootiy hns to bo estimated by tho 
degree in which it falls short of his. There were 
some in ancient as in modern times who continual 
to prefer tho direct foi-co and austere simplicity of 
Lucretius to VI mV a rich and intricate harmonics; 
hut for the world Virgil was tho imporial poot, tho 
groat voice of Romo. 

In estimating Virgil’s place among tho great 
poets nf the world tli Heron t natures wfll lay stress 
on difTeront qualities as constituting the ossonco of 
the highest poetry. Virgil is not comparable to 
Hmnev in dramatic force and in tho fresh olmrm of 
his story; lie has not tho concentrated passion of 
Bind or and Haute; and tho lyrical cry of direct 
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Tati w behind the eyes, a spot on each aid© of tUo 
hinder part of tlio bead, a row of confluent rliom- 
hciidal spots miming zigzag along the upper sur¬ 
face the whole length of tho body and tail, and a 
row of Hikinll irregular, almost black, triangular 
spots on oacli wide. The under parts are of a lend 
colour. Tlio cJuiracteribfcia markings are almost 
invariable; hot the ground colour varies consider¬ 
ably, from nearly olivo, rioli doop brown, or brown¬ 
ish yellow* to almost black. Thus in some partn 
of Eughwid a 'Black Vipor* is occasionally met 
with; its ground colour a rich black, and the 
markings of a more intense black than the rust. 



Common Vipor or Adiler (Vi per a or Petias terns), 


There is also the 'vecV and the 1 lihie-belliedami 
an almost white viper, with blnak markings Tlio 
vipor soldoin exceeds two foot in length. It foedn 
on mica, frogs, small birds, and other small 
animals, wliicfi are killed by Its poisou-fanga, ami 
swallowed on biro. Tb hiboniutes during hovova! 
mouths of the year, and sevoral may then ha found 
twined together In a torpid state. It is a good 
swimmer, and may occasionally bo seen on lakes 
such as Lmjh Lomond, oyobtois from one island to 
another. Tlio young are produced in early sum¬ 
mer, from ten to lUbccu or more at a hlrtli. Tim 
egg* have soft, thin envelopes, niul are hutched 

within the oviduct. 
Tlio young viper is 
coiloil up so clusgly 
in the egg as to 
appear almost a sol id 
limns, lmt tlio mo¬ 
ment it is not freo it 
Is active, and wady 
Young Viper's Position to throw itself into 
In tun Egg. (Ui attitude of do- 

fonao, 

It has often boon alleged that iu times of danger 
the young of bho vipor scok refuge in their mother's 
open month, and find temporary protection iu her 
oesophagus; lnib, although this unlikely habit is 
not impossible, bho fact is not supported by sufll- 
oiont evidence. Tlio viper Is naturally ahy of man, 
but when trod on or provoked is of ooursa ready bo 
defend itsoU by biting. The bite is painful, and, 
though not dangerous to healthy adults, is apt to 
be attended with more Horiotuj consequences iu the 
case of child ron or thoso of weak constitution, 
ratal cases aro exceedingly mm For remedies, 
boo Shakes, i>. 032; ami /or the provorblal deaf¬ 
ness of tlio mldcr, see Bxakkb, p. 020. 

Tlio naiua Vipor (Lab, Vipcvu) is manifestly a 
contraction of Vivipem for Fjvivara. Tlio name 
Adder ww fvevu \mt\wg mv muter, for it n adder. 
Tlio A.S. le ntvdrOt Old Eng. ?iaddcrc, neddere^ or 
adders Scot nether, Pliny, Galen, aiul other 
ancient writers ascribe groat medicinal virtues to 
brabh madoof vipers, ami to tlio flesh of the animal. 
Viporatwined together in hibernation were supposed 
to produce tlio Ovum Anguinetm t to which vlrtilos 




Vipcr , « Buglcu 
{ltchiuui vnfffure). 


were atbrilmtad; and snakeslonee ns chnmm wove 
at ouo time common in Britain. They were either 
marbles or glass LkuuIh cif various forms, aunposed 
to cure ripens' bites, and to be otherwise useful. 

Tlpcr's Buglosa rffc/iiiiia), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Boragincp, having a calyx 
with live deep sec- 
meats, an almost bell- 
Hlmpctl corolla, with di¬ 
lated throat, and irreg¬ 
ular limb, very long 
nnequal fiimjionte, and 
a hi lid stylo. Tho spe¬ 
cies avo large heTtwx- 
ccooh plants or shrubs, 
rough with tubercles 
and halm, ThoJr flowers 
aro often very beautiful. 

Tho Common Viper’s 
JhigloHs (7?. vtdgnt'o), a 
large annual plant, in a 
native of Britain and of 
most parts of Europe, 
growing iu dry places, 
wit linfYcquently in 
corn Holds. Its Jlowein 
aro at liivb reddish, and 
afterwards blue. 11 <1c- 
rives its name, Viper's 
Anginas, from spots on 
its stem, which some- 
what roHomblc thoso of 
tlio viper ; ami the pro¬ 
perty of hording vipers' bites wns therefore luscribod 
to it Other liurlmcomis species aro found in tho 
south of Europe, North and South America, arul 
other parts of (lio world. Shrubby species nre 
found chiolly in tho Canaries and South Africa. 

YlrcIlOlV* Rudolf, pathologist and publicist, 
was bom 13 th October 1821 at Behlvelhoiu In 
Pomerania, studied at Berlin, ami in 1843 bqcamo 
prosootor at the Cliarlte there. In 1847 appointed 
a university lecturer, next year in tho revolution¬ 
ary fervour ho got into disfavour, and was invited 
iu 1840 to WUrzburg ns professor, but In 1800 
returned to Berlin ns professor and director of tho 
pathological institute. Ho founded, edited, and 
contributed to several Important medical jour¬ 
nals, took part in numerous commissions, and 
speedily lieeamo ouo of the foremost pathologists 
in Europe, making very linn or taut contributions 
to many departments or pathological and physio¬ 
logical science. Ho ranc1ored Important services to 
aroluuolngy and antlire]mingy i n connection with 
snuli subjects as lako-dwellings and cavc-mon, 
skulls from Trojiui graves and Egyptian tombs; 
and as a politician has long been one of the most 
bdhumtlal leaders of the, advanced liberals of 
1’ruttlo, where in 1802 liu was llrat elected a 
iu o ui be v of tho Prussian chamber. Of lilsiutuimeiv 
able works on inodical and anthropological science 
Cellular Pathology as based on histology \XHGfo\ 
4th ed. 1871; Eng. trails. 1800) la tho most 
famous. Others an) Famine Fever (trans. 1808), 
Freedom qf Science {trails. 1878), Infectious Diseases 
in the Army (1870), Post-mortem Examinations 
(tram 1878), and treatises on trlehinlrudH, hygieno 
and sowemgo, barracks, &c. Ho lias exercised 
great and beneficent influence in the Improvement 
of asylums and Jiospi tala. See IV. Ucoher, Ihtdotf 
Virchow (Berlin, 18011, 

Viro, an ancient mul pretty town of Normandy, 
in tho dept, of Calvados, qu tue Vlro, 30 miles 8W. 
of Onon. It stands on n rock, Is built of granite, 
and is surrounded by hills, between which are 
tlio beautiful valleys of Viro^- Faux dt Viro (sec 
Vaudeville). Pop. (1891) MSB. 
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a 1 char whose Arrow pointed at the public lira kept 
italic; liis magic guidon wo first moot in Piulre 
Giordano's contemporary Lifo of San Guglielmo of 
Yeraslli* Tim old storitw again occur In the French 
romance of the Jfaftan/ Countrcfait (c. 1310) j his 
compact with the devil, with much detail, In the 
14th-century German poems Reinfrti von, Jimun- 
sekmig and the Wterlburq-Lrieg. The earliest 
attempt in Italy to weave all the varying legends 
into a collected fanu. to the prose CVonica <U 
J Vcwtenopc of Bartolommeo Cameciolo (1382). In 
tlieiVemi of the Seven £«</&? (1330), the Engtfcli 
form of the History thereof, the ninth tale is 
devoted to the ' nigramaiicio* of Virgil at Home, 
and the banie reappears in tho Gestn liuninnorutn 
(No. 27). The latest stages of tho legeml n>ay bo 
scon in Le My y cur den Ju tutors, written at Lid go 
by Jeon dTJutromeuse in the 14th century ; the 
English lAjfb of Virgiluta (1310; reprinted in 
■\Y r . J, Thums’s iZarly English Prose Romances ); its 
F ranch voirtion, the Patels Morucil/eitx j and in 
the Spanish liomtuice of Virgilius (1530). In tho 
Faicls Virgil makes a statue the sight of which 
ensures the virtue of women. His own wife anti 
other licentious Homan ladies try to break it, but 
iu vain. Ho carries oft' tho bountiful daughtor of 
the SuhUu of Babylon, battles her father by sorcery, 
builds Naples, and establishes thoro a school of 
necromancy. 

Professor Comparatti think* these legends of 
popular and Neapolitan origin, bub recognises in 
thorn two elements, tho first exclusively Neapolitan 
connected with the notion of a special intimate 
affection of Virgil for tho oity ; tho second consist¬ 
ing of the distinct aim! not merely Neapolitan belief 
iu certain public tciltonums attributed to Virgil, 
analogous accretions of legend being associated 
with most monuments of antiquity. Mr J* 8. 
Tnntoon, in his Master Virgil (Cincinnati, 1888), 
labours lo prove that tho legend is originally of 
northern not southern origin, and of literary rather 
than popular {joucbIb, the limb writers who related 
tales of Virgiliaii magic being Norman Latinists of 
England and France. 

Seo Zupporfc, VirgiCs Zclen und Fortlcbcn ini Mittel- 
attcr (Vknna, 1861); Hoth In rfoifToria Germania (voi. 
iv. 18o0)i Mllherg, Mirabilia VennVana (Metis* 1807) : 
Professor Dorn. UompnietH, Virgilio ucl Medio Fvo (2 
voU. 1872; Gor. trail* 1870: see Quarterly Review, July 
1875); Aiul Professor A. Graf. Roma netUt Mcmorta e 
« die Imintufimieiont del Medio j£vo (2 vole, 1882-83). 


Vlrgllj Polydohk. Seo Vergil. 

Virginal, or Viuqixals, Bee IlARrflioHOUD, 

Virginia, a middle Atlantic state of tho 
American Union* f.e unrated from Maryland by tho 
Potomac Hirer and Chesapeake cupyrjgi.fc im in u.a 
Day, and also by an arbitrary Hue by j. b. LipiUiuwtt 
23 miles in length ociouh the cswanauy. 
eastern shore j on the south it adjoins North Caro¬ 
lina fur 320 miles and Tennessee for H4 miles; on 
the vcfct and north-west are Kentucky (116 miles) 
and West Virginia (430 miles, in a very irregular 
lino). The greatest length from oast to west is 
476 miles, and the greatest width from north to 
south 100 to 200 miles. It 1ms a land area of 
40,126 srp m. and a water area of 2325 tup in. 

The surface of tho Btnto consists of a series of 
bolts extending from north-east to south-west 
parallel to tho trend of the cooat on the oast and 
tho Tange* of the Appalachian Mountains on tho 
west. These divisions rise one above another from 
tho const westward, forming a stairway of ascend¬ 
ing elevations, They dilfor In aspect, noil, climate, 
geological structure, and praduota The tidewater 
lUgion, penetrated by tho water* of the ocean, of 
Chesapeake Bay and its inlets, and of the tribu¬ 
tary streams, is divided Into n amorous pan insulas, 


and has a coast-line of nearly 1600 miles. Tho 
peninsula of the eastern shore and tho Norfolk 
peninsula are low, rising hut 20 or 30 feet abovo 
sea-level, ami form tho llret in 11 10 scries of ascend¬ 
ing steps. The other peninsulas rise higher, form¬ 
ing tlio second ami third terraces. Westward from 
the head of tidewater lies the middle country, au 
umhriatinjg plain from 25 to 100 mile* wido, broken 
in places into ridges by outliers of the Appalachian 
Mountains and by the transverse valleys of the 
streams. The fifth ascent is the Piedmont plateau, 
having an ol ovation of from 300 to 500 foot, ami 
dlvcrmlled by numerous valleys and * coves 1 formed 
by the broken coast-ranges and projecting spurs of 
tho Blue Ridge. This oastcru mngo of the Appal¬ 
achians forms tho next division, and fur two-tmnis 
of its length within the state simply constitutes 
the divide between tho Piedmont country and the 
Great Valley to the west. In the south-west ib 
expands Into A broad plateau, which, extending 
into North Carolina, forms the culminating portion 
of this mountain-system. The range consists of a 
scries of domes connected by long ridges with 
many side spurn Tho height of tho mountains 
increases toward tho south-west, as does that of 
the surrounding country, The Groat Valley lies 
between the Blue litdgo aud llio western Kitfca- 
tinny or North Mountains. Though this valley is 
continuous it has four watersheds and contains tho 


minor valleys of the Shenandoah, tho James, tlm 
Roanoke, the Kanawha, and the Ilotobon or Ten¬ 
nessee rivora. Tho last of the bolts belongs to 
the Appalachian mountain-region, and is styled 
4 Appalachia,* It may be described ns a scries of 
long narrow valleys 2000 feet or more abovo tho 
sea, enclosed between the long parallel ranges of 
the Alleghany Mountains. About six-sevenths of 
the state is drained by tho streams of the Atlantic 
system. Tho important riYors are tho Potomac. 
Rappahannock, York, James, Black water, and 
Roanoke. Tho remaining seventh is drained 
mainly by the Kanawha nr Now River, the Hol- 
stoiii and the Clinch, wliicli are tributary to tho 
Ohio. Virginia is famous for the mini her and 
value of Its mineral springs. Tho Natural Bridge, 
in Rockbridge county, and tho many caverns are 
among tho objects of interest to tourists, 

’With its diversified surface and its position near 
the sea Virginia lias a climate whioh varies with 
tho locality. Except in tiiu swampy portions of tho 
tidewater district it is remarkably pleasnnt ami 
healthful, Tlio mean annual rainfall is from 40 to 
43 Inches, and is well distributed throughout the 
year. The soils am mostly fcrtilo, and tho state 
contains extensive forests, Along tho shores of 
the tidewater region, aiul iu tlio marshes water- 
fowl of various kinds am abundant, and elsewhere 
partridges or quails, pigeons, grouse, wild turkeys, 
aud p liter game birds are found. Doer am numer¬ 
ous in many sections. The fisheries am important, 
und supply large quantities of Ash, which aro 
shipped to other states. Oyster-culture is 
engaged iu. Indinu corn, oats, mid barley am 
extensively grown. The products of market- 
gardens and orchards aro especially vahmhlo on 
account of the facility with which they may bo 
Qnrricd to the groat Atlantic seaports. Tobacco 
has always been a staple crop In tins Htato, and tlio 
1 Vilginia loaf * is noted throughout the world for 
its ox coll onto. Among tho mineral products am 
marls, choice sands and clays, granites, limestones, 
marbles, aud other building stones, iron, lend, and 
Kino ores iu nbundnnco, gold iu tho middle region, 
at one time worked quite extensively, and bitu¬ 
minous and anthracite coal. The coal-fie hi which 
occurs in the Trirtssio sandstones in the vicinity of 
lUohmoml yields, besides a bright, black, bitumin¬ 
ous coal, a remarkable natural coke ; but the most 
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omolion, such na thrilla ub in Sappho or Catullus, 
belongs to a different ordor of ni t from the majestic 
sadness, the sovciig and harmonious cadences, of 
nootrv omicluKl with all tlio associations of nrt and 
learning, and wrought by patient labour Into tlio 
most ox q nisi bo finish, llut wlmt Virgil 1ms in a 
degree that no other poet lias over equalled is pity; 
tlio souso of * tours in things/ to wluoli in tlio most 
famous of liis single verses (/leu. i. 462) lie has 
given iinjierisimblo expression, and which fills with 
Btmngo insight and profound emotion thoso lonely 
words and putliotio lialMincs where ho lias sounded 
tlio depths of beauty and Borrow, of patience anil 
magnanimity, of honour in lifo nnd hope beyond 
death. 

The reputation of Virgil from his own time till 
now fa prulnibJy unparalleled in its continuity. 
Hfa works were ostablfahod obusslca even in bin 
lifetime, and soon after his death had become, as 
they still rotnaln, tlio soliool-books of western 
Europo. By tho 8d qontury his poems ranked as 
sacred books, and ware regularly used for purposes 
of divination. The purity and piety in winch he is 
oniincnt beyond oblior Latin poots, together with 
the mystical interprotation of the fourth Melon ub, 
which found In him an unconaalous channel of 
divino inspiration mul a 1 prophet of Christ among 
the Gentiles, 1 made Ufa fame almost as high in the 
Christian ns in the pagan world; of all bho tostl- 
monies borne to hfa inatehlofw power In stirring 
tho deepest human omotioiiB the subtlest ami most 
eloquent are thoso of two princes of the Catholic 
Church naftrly llffcoon centuries apart from one 
another—Augustine ami Newman. In the dark 

S liia fabled powers as a magician almost 
^isod Ids real fame ns a poet; but with the 
revival of learning lie resumed his old plneo; for 
Dante and Pobraroh, and for tho whole of tlio 
oarllor and later BenAiwanco, ho was the first of 
tho world's poots. In the earlier part of the 10th 
century his reputation for the first time suffered 
serious oclipso, Tlio spiritual upheaval of tlio ago 
which followed the French Bo volution turned for 
inspiration to fresher sources; and in the general 
anarchy of tasto wliioli folio wad Virgil fell out of 
fashion among readers too capricious or too im¬ 
patient to feol t his charm. Uritioisni lias now 
returned to a juBtor view, and tho most reeent 
oBtimatoB of Virgil, both in Franco and England, 
are also tho mast appreciative, nob only of his 
immense learning ami of the wonderful truth awl 
refinement of Ufa descriptions, but of Ills ominonoo 
iu all the essential qualities of poetry. Of Ids con- 
Buminato mastery of inotro nnd diction thoro has 
never been any question; even those who have 
thought least of his dramatic power or Imaginative 
insight have acknowledged the finished beauty of 
lifa language, and tho stately nnd haunting music 
of Ills vutho, to which tho noblest of tributes has 
boon given by Lord Tennyson, himself the most 
VirgllUvii of modem poots. 

TJiero arc oxtnnfc MSS. of Virgil of as oarly n data qb 
the 4th auutury* Virgil was first printed at Homo by 
Sweynhoym mul Fiuimirte hi or boforo tlio year 1460, 
tho edition oonolsHng of 276 oojwofi. Of tho many 
hundvodn of butaoouout edition a tUo most Important am 
those of Hoyno (1767-70; enlmgcd in subsequent edit ions 
and nftonrards ro-editod hy Wngnor) and lliblwafc 
(1850-66). Both of those foohuta the minor poem* 
The standard English edition is that of Confagton and 
Nottloship (4th cil, 1881-83), and thoro nro good emallor 
editions by Konnody, Pnpillon, and Sidgwlck. Tlio com- 
montnry by Koightley is almost imlispensnblo In roading 
tl;o fca, Among vorao trauulfttlonq that of Drydon 
still holds a high pUeo; others which doservo spooial 
mention are thoso of Lord Justioo Bowen (Incomplete). 
Air William Morris Colverloy {Eclouuea) % nnd 

Rhodes [Georgina). Thoro nro .pro ho translations by 
Goulngtoa and by tho prenon t wii ter. Tho host ostimatos 


of Virgil as a poet are those of tho lato Professor Sellar 
In The Roman Poet 8 of thcAnguatan Age. of Saint e-Ben vo 
in hfa Js :tude eur Viryile, and of Mr l f . Myora in Ida 
Clamcid Essay*; and boyond all, Lord Tennyson's linos 
‘To Virgil 1 In I'elresiae and other Poem a 

Viucul T1IE Magician,—N ot the leant ro- 
malleable circumstance In tho history of Virgil 
fa the reputation of the magician which the 
medieval Imagination po is Latently associated with 
hfa name. Hfa undfaputcil supremacy and the 
pooullar fascination of his pootry rondo easy tho 
notion of a wisdom ami niyntio meaning wrapped 
np in hfa voroes, and as early as tho M and 4th 
centurloB we find Christian authors liko Minuoiua 
Felix, Laotautius, and Augustine aonamting 
him from all other pagan writers. Messianic 
prophecy wna read into Jifa fourth Eclogne, nnd 
Virgil and tlio Bibyl were no tn ally introduced into 
tlio liturgy of tho Ghuroh, along with the Messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament, oa witnesses to a 
coming Messiah, Had nob St Paul visited Virgil's 
tomh at Naples, and did not Statius owe his con- 
version to tho fourth Eclogue ? Centos were manu¬ 
factured out of the AEnetd giving tho whole of 
floored history iu epitome. And already undor tlio 
Homan empire lb was customary onough to clia* 
cover oiio'h fortuno by selecting lines at random 
from hfa epic—tlio famous fortes Yirgilwuw (q.v.b 
Ultimately in tlio Divina Comm alia of Dante tho 
LSlh-conbury Virgil became a ropresentalive of 
onllgh toned reason, a gif toil gonius standing mid¬ 
way between paganism and Christianity. This 
clean lull f-roll gum a veneration for Virgil, together 
with the scholastic conception of his superior 
wisdom, especially in nmblioination and medicine, 
helps tin to understand Dnnlo's conception of tlio 
vaiae smer; in the contemporary Dolopedhos, a 
apodal version of the Seven 'Wise Alas tors (q.v,) v 
we hoq tho mythoproio process at work, tho mime 
of Virgil taking tlio place of the boco BimliUacl. 

It was out of Neapolitan folklore that tho 
logcudary reputation hint grew, gaining many 
strango accretions from nil sides on ltb oourea 
But the earliest literary accounts wore not Italian. 
The Drat writer to mention it fa John of Salisbury 
in hfa Priyaaticon tfc Nugia Cnrinlimn et Veatigiia 
Philosophoruvi (1166), wlip describes Vligil ns 
making for Marcollufi a Ay that M ould destroy all 
othor illcs. But the fimt arLintio treatment of tlio 
theme fa Been In the letters of Conrad of Querfurb, 
aftovwards llfalmp of HlUtashchu, tho ropivacnta- 
five of the Emperor Henry VI. at Naples. Ha tolfa 
ns ho hud soon tho palladium of Naples (a model 
of the city onolosod in a narrow-nocked bottle) 
and many oilier talismans nnd charms wrought by 
Vi veil's skill—the most useful, the statue of an 
archer pointing nn arrow rtl Vesuvius, which pro- 
vonted its oruptions. Those stories occur again 
with additions in Alexander Neckaiu’s Dc Nutans 
Herum> In tho Otia IntperUtlitt of Gorvnee of Til¬ 
bury, the Pvancli poem Image du Montlo (1246), 
whore the famous nmsten bead appears, as well as 
the rust thread of lova In tho rhymed J Veltbuch 
of Johann Enenkel of Vienna (1260) wo Tend how 
Virgil, llnding tho devil imprlsoncil in aglow bottle, 
released him after he liiul learned all his magic arts. 
Hfa Amt task wan the umition of a porfeot woman. 
But not eon tout irltli bar bo made loro to a married 
woman of Home who befooled him by a pretended 
asfllgnnlion. and left him exposed to public ridioulo 
banging half up to her window In a haskot. Thin 
last was an exceedingly popular niodimval story, 
and was oven carved on tho niisororcs of clmrohos. 
In the tfunum do GUomadte of Adewfa U Hois (c. 
1200) wo find tho first mention of Virgil's figure 
holding the mirror at Itoino which showed if 
treason was hatching any whore—tho fain one Sal- 
vaoio ttomcv—QB well oa the ooppor statue of avi- 
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a vfecaeWa Uimow, <wwl is not vcgftrdwl by tlio 
full-grown natives with dread, though ho llyes 
largely on the young viacookas that get in liie 



Yisoaohft [ZdffOBtomus trlohodactylm ). 
(Fnun Hudson's NuturaUsi in La Plata.) 


way. Tho viscachas ofton min mnoli of a sheep- 
farmer's l>c*t pasture, A full-sized undo ib 22 
inches In length to tlie root of the tail, the female 
somewhat smaller. See Hudson's Naturalist in 
La Plata {1892). 

VIseller, Petkb, artist in bronze, was bom at 
Nuremberg in 1453, and died there 7th January 
1520. Among his most notable works are the tomb 
of Duke Ernst in the Dorn at Magdeburg, Sfc 
Selmld’a shrine at Nuremberg, and a relief in the 
cathedral at Hatisbon j and In virtue of these and 
other workB ho was reckoned by oontemporaries ns 
the next artist to Albert Bttrev. His sons, Her- 
nuinn, Hans, and peter Vischor tho younger, were 
also distinguished as sculptors and workers lu 
bronze. 

Visconti, ft Lombard family who for nearly 200 
yearn exorcised supremo sway ovor Milan (q.v.). 

Viscosity Is tho property of matter which Is in 
evidence when tho relative motion of parts of any 
body or substance decays on its being left to itself* 
Tho gradual cessation of waves on tho sea or of 
wind in tho air, the dying away of sound, the 
frittering away of the energy of a tuning-fork are 
ill list rations of the effect or viscosity, Tho pro- 

S evty is possessed by nil substances, gaseous, 
quid, and solid. The kinetic thoory of gases 
glvos a very simple explanation of viscosity in 
Hu ids, or fluid (notion as it U also called. Suppose, 
for example, that there nra two contiguous layers 
of gas flowing with different speeds, This fact 
will not prevent the individual molecules diffusing 
across the interface that separates tho two regions. 
Thus the one layer will on the whole gain momen¬ 
tum. and the other lose it, in the direction of 
motion of the latter. Tho tendency will be to an 
equalisation of momentum of tho two regions, and 
the rate at which this takes place across unit area 
is the measure of the viscosity. Although the 
molecules of a liquid have not bo great freedom of 
individual motion ns have those or a gas, still it Is 
easy to sea that a similar interaction will take 
place between contiguous finite portions moving 
relatively to one another. The action will no 
doubt involve dissociation or the breaking up of 
groups of molecules whioh assume other and for 
Mia moment more stable configurations. Accord¬ 
ing to Maxwell's theory of the constitution of 
bodies, the difference between a liquid and a solid 
is that in the former all the groups of molecules 
readily break up, while in the latter only a small 
number do so. Bub it 1b evident that, if only one 


of a vast number of molecular groups so yields to 
the stresses acting on it, the perfect elasticity of 
the substance will lie destroyed. The substance 
on recovering will not bo able to give hack the 
energy Bpentln deforming it. Any vibrating solid, 
Biicb as a tuning-fork or wire undergoing torsional 
oscillations, loses more or less rapidly its ouorgy of 
motion. In ordinary circumstances this lass is 
largely due to the resistance of the air, which is 
ultimately determined by its viscosity. But even 
if the vibrations wove executed in a perfect vacuum 
there would still bo dooay of motion in virtue of 
the viscosity of the solid material Itself. Tho 
amount of viscosity will depend upon the number 
of molecular groupings, which break up under 
influence of the imposed stresses and assume new 
configurations of stability. See Elasticity, Pmc- 
Tioif, Stability. It i* interesting to note that 
the kinetic thorny of gases implies, almost of neces¬ 
sity, the existence or viscosity, which 1 b simply the 

dilniaion of momentum, 

VtECOUlit {Old TV. viconte, visconte; Lat. vice, 
r in place of/ and comes , ‘carl’), originally the 
officer who acted as deputy to the earl, the vice - 
comes, who ultimately became tho sheriff (always 
Latinised by vicccomcs\ The hereditary title of 
viscount 1$ a degree of nobility unconnected with 
office. It was first granted in England to John 
Beaumont, created a peer by the titlo of Viscount 
Beaumont in 1440. A viscount is now the fourth 
degree of nobility in the United Kingdom, inter¬ 
mediate between earl and baron, and has not been 
very largely conferred. The coronet is described at 
ConoNKT. A viscount is styled ‘Bight Honour¬ 
able/ his wife is a viscountess \ ami nil his sons 
and daughters are styled * Honourable. ‘ Bee 
Cotjrtksy Titles. 

Yishnl-Volotchokf ft town of Russia in the 
government of Tver, 280 miles SH of St Petersburg 
by rail. Pop. J 1*500. 

ViSlillU. 1 the Preserver/ tho second god of tlio 
Hindu triad, now tho j nos t worshipped orxll Hindu 
gods. Originally in tho oldest Vedas a sun-god, ho 
gradually increased in influence at the expense of 
other gods (see India, Vol. VI. p, 105, lflfl), and 
in the later Pimlna (q.v.) is tho supremo god. 
Always a Moudly gml, he Lcoaino specially the 
friend and heuofaotor of man in his avatars or 
incarnations, of wldch In sotua reckonings there 
were ton, in others twenty-two—as fish, tortoise, 
boar, &c. But his chief in cam nitons woro tho 
seventh os HAina, hero of tho lUlmdyann, and tho 
eighth as Krishna, the more human hero of the 
Waluibhrtrata. Tho Vishnulto doctrines woro 
gathered into one body in tho llfcli century as 
the Vishnu-Pimlna (see BAN8KUIT). Innumerable 
soots of Vifthnuitim grow up, Vaishnavns, some of 
whom are named after reforming teachers, such 
as tho Chaitanyas (hog Sanski«t). Of twenty 
principal scots ami a hundred minor brotherhoods 
aonio are merely local, others are woalthy bodies 
ami wldo-ftprctuli and ano has grown into a warlike 
notion, tho Jains (q.v.). 

Visible Speech, a system of alplmbotio char¬ 
acters, oaoh of which represents tho configuration 
of tho mouth that produces tlio Bound, ft is tho 
invention of Mr A. Melville Boll (q.v.), and \yh* 
(list published in 1807* Mr Italrs grouping of 
fundamental sounds according to tlio shape of tho 
resonant cavities of tho mouth in speaking has 
beon already discussed at PnoNimos (Vol. VHI. 
u. 1401. A special characteristic of the system irt 
that the letters or symbols used, of whioh about 
thirty are radical* are mostly to a certain extent 
pictorial of the action of tho organs whioh produce 
Hie sound. Thus a simple oirclo o represents breath 
issuing from tho open throat (aspiration) * while 
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thoroughly worked cool ai'on 1 b tho Pocahontas 
field in the south-west, Tho mining and manu¬ 
facturing interests of the Btato arc rapidly imrmw- 
ing. Facilities for transportation are excellent* 
The enormous water-front affords ample oppw- 
tnnitios for reaching all tho leading markets by 
steamers and sailing-vessels, and ill 1800 there 
were within the state 8308 miles of railroad. 

Viigfnia lias 100 counties. There are thirty 
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maintains an excellent system of public schools, 
and private schools, a endemics, and colleges are 
miniorona. Among tho moro important Institu¬ 
tions of higher learning arc the University of Vir¬ 
ginia, the Agricultural and Mochanioal College, 
tho Virginia Military Institute, Emory ami Honry 
College, lbwumkc College, Hampden and Sydney 
Collogo, Washington ami Lee University, and 
Riolimoiul Collogo. 

The history of Virginia is perhaps move romantic 
and he role than that of any other state of the 
Union. It was hero that the first lasting colony 
was catablltdicd by the English. At Jamestown 
wnB held tho first reproBontativo assembly in 
Amorica. "With its early period arc associated tho 
names of Captain Jul\n Smith and Pocahontas, 
Such was the prosperity of the colony that at tho 
ond of the colonial period Virginia was tho most 
populous oiu.1 wealthy of tho thirteen colonics. In 
the protest against tho Stamp Aot and the en¬ 
croach monks of Great Dritalu Virginia took tho 
lend, and iu tho revolutionary aI niggle furnished 
finch noted sour as 'Washington, Joflerson, Patrick 
Henry, tho Lees, and Madison. , At York town the 
fiuvrpndcr of Camwallls put an ond to tho contest. 
In the civil war Virginia furnished the commander 
of the Confederate loro os, Gonoral Robert E. Leo, 
and on its soil the last battle was fought, and the 
final fiUTronder was made. Of tho flist twenty-one 
presidents of tho country seven were natives of 
Virginia. Pop, (1800) 880,200; (1800) 1,500,318; 
(1870, after the fieparntion of West Virginia) 
1,225,103; (1880) 1,612,505; (I 8 D 0 ) 1,056,080 
(040,807 coloured), 

800 J%e New Virginian* (2 vola. Ertin. 1881); T. Brneo, 
South-toed Virginia and Shenandoah, Growth, (Rich¬ 
mond, 1801). 

Virginia. Soo CLATnoiua ( Arnus). : 

Virffillill, Univkiwitv of, at Charlottesville, 
Alhemarlo county, Virginia, 4 ndlcB from Monti- 
cello, the scat of Jefferson, by whom it was planned 
and organised. It was chartered by tho state in 
1819, opened in 1825, and lma over 300 students and 
a library of 40,000 vols. 

Virginia, Whut. Seo West Viiiqinia. 

Vlrjrfiilft City, oapifcal of Storey county, 
Nevada, (b built, (J 200 feet above the aca, ou tno 
oastorn Ride of Mount Davidson, 21 miles by rail 
NNE. of Carson. It owgb its oxislonco to its 
mlvoi^-niiiiOBp the principal being tho Comstock 
Lode (q.v.) and the Big Bonanza. Pop. (1880) 
10,017|(1890) 0377. 

Virginia Creeper [Ampclopsk [Partheno* 

cwakb] OKtu^rte/offn), an American vino, known 
also ns American Ivy, Woodbino, &o., often grown 
Oil tho fronts of houw» in Britain and continental 
Siuvmm ns an ornamental evoepew Tho tendril ft 
terminate in a peculiar kind of sucker, ami tho 
autumnal foliage is rich in varied colour of light 
luul duvU green, brown, red, and yellow. 

Virginian Beer, Sco Caiuaoou, 

Virginian Quail. Seo Quail. 

Virginian Stock. See Stock. 


Virginia Water, an artificial lake, nearly 2 
miles long, formed in 1740 by the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land in the Groat Park At Windsor, is 6 miles 8 . of 
the castle, and is mainly in Sunny, but partly in 
Berks. 

Virgin Islands, a group of islanda in the 
WeBfc Indies, about fifty in number, but only a 
few of thoin of any considerable sizo ot im¬ 
portance. Tho total area is about 260 sq, in., 
and the population Is near 46,000. Three of 
the Wands, fit Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St 
John, belong to Denmark, having a total area of 
120 aq. ni. and a pop. or 34,000. Spain claims 
lhcque, or Crab Aland, and Cnlobra (together 
135 sq, in,), tho former of which has 2500 in¬ 
habitants, and tho latter is uninhabited. Tho 
othovft are British j total area, 58 &q, in.; pop. 
(1881) 6287; (1801) 4030, of whom only about lAo 
aie whites, < The chief of the British Inlands, which 
form a district nf tho colony of tho Leeward I»himl», 
are Turtola, Virgin-Gertie, and An egad rw The 
exports have a value of near £5000, and tho imports 
of from £3000 to £7000. Extensive tract* of land, 
possess oil by the omanoipated blacks, form good 
pasturngo for cowb, nhoop, and goats; cotton, 
B«gar f mid fish are tho othor principal products. 

Virgin Mary* Seo Mauv. 

Virgin's Bower. See Clematis. 

Yj 1 * Ultima, a Uiisitaninn hci daman, who be- 
enmo u gnoiilJa loader ngulust the Homans, escaped 
the trcachcrouB massacre by the proprietor, fcW, 
Bnlpicius Gallia (161 n.c,), soon mustered a large 
force, and defeated army after army of tho 
Homans. At length ho homined in the consul, 
Q. Fabian Borvillamis (HI), in a dofllo, and forced 
Mm into unconditional surrender, on condition that 
tho Lusitanian independence should ho (mailed no 
furthor. But noxt year Q. ftervlllus Cteplti troach- 
cron sly resumed tho war against Virinthus, and 
ended it by successfully bribing some of bin o I Accra 
to murder him. 

Vlrldian is a bluish-green pigment of nmch 
clopth ami pnrlty, It is a hydrated scsqnioxidc of i 
chromium, amt is a valuable modern addition to 
the artist's palette. Neilhor light nor aulpEinrotted 
nydrogon gas ban any nation upon it, and it 
mixes with olhor colours without injuring thorn. 

Virtues* Soo Cakdinal Virtues, and Suyen. 

VlrilS (Lak, ‘alline, 1 5 poison’), specially the 
contogium of an infectious disease. Sec Con¬ 
tagion, Infection, Disease, Gkiem, Snakes, 
rorsoN, Venomous Dmas, and tho articles on the 
in factious disenflos. 

ViHCaclia, or Bizoagita (Lagosiomm (richo* 
daclylus), a spoclcfl of Hodeut belonging to tho 
aamo family as tho Chinchilla {Cmuofiillldm), 
occurring ovor an immonsc territory on the South 
Amorican Pampas and adjoining country fyoni the 
Uruguay River to fclio Rio Negro. It is a gregarious i 
burrowor, nocturnal in its habits, Twenty or | 
thirty live together in their villages of deep 
burrows, around which they keop a patch of cIqpo* 
cropped turf in good order, so tlmt their mini emus 
enomlcs aro descried at suilicient distance to allow 
tlio slow-footed rodents time to Aouttlo into the 
nit-liko months of the burrows. Tho earth 
brought up from tlio burrows forms n mound from 
16 to 30 inches above tho plain; and so nnineroufi 
aro tlio ' Vixcnclioms 3 in somo parts of the PainjMB 
(especially the Bottled parta) tliat one cannot liclo 
half a mile without seeing one or moro of them, 
Burrowing owls and other birds also nmko thorn- 
flolvos at honie on tlio mounds of tho vlKoaelia, In 
unsettled regions tho tame familiar rodonb has 
deadly onotmos in tho puma and tho jaguar. Thb 
fox, on the (ithcr hand, often csiab))u 1 ioa liiuiBolf in 
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entering tlio oye from the object, tbo inf France Ib 
drawn. as the lmsis of previous experience, that 
there Jb no tangible object to bo taken into con¬ 
sideration. Similarly. with objects too minute foe 
touch, wo interpret tlio indications of right—e.g. 
those arrived at with the aid of a inicrosoopo—as 
allowing, by analogy, that if we could apply a 
auflioicntly refined aoiibc of touch wo would feel 
the object to giv© rise to acnaatUma coiTeapoiuUug 
to its oNtoinaTaBnoot. Tho two Bets of sensations, 
visual amt tactile, are essentially independent of 
one another j but the distance of an object and its 
external form in three dimensions are foamed by 
comparing the sensations of touch, in the widest 
senfjo, with tlie sensations accompanying vision 
while the object is still beyond roach s and the 
experience Acquired in infancy becomes a posses¬ 
sion of the adult philosopher who has forgotten 
tlie mental processes by which lie attained it, A 
mountain In a clear atmosphere, any in Colorado, 
may appear to a British oyo to bo small and near, 
when in reality it is high and fat; but it does 
nob tak© Jong to 1 educate tlio oyo — that is, to 
furnish the mind witli a stove of experience 
sufficient as a baaft for more accurate inferences. 

On ordinary optical principles a point above the 
direct line of vision comoa to a focus at a point of 
the retina below its centre, and vice vorsd. If the 
retina could be looked at by another perron it 
would bo found that an imago of tho object 1b 
formed on tbo retina, and that this imago is in¬ 
verted, It has been much questioned how this 
in vo v ted image can produce tho son flat ion of direct 
vfolon. AVc may observe in the first place that 
tlio question is somewhat nugatory, since the 
individual never becomes directly aware of tho 
inversion or, it may be, even of tho existence of 
the physical image in Ids own retina; and secondly t 
that the individual has come utrougly to associate, 
by experience, the lop of an object with the act of 
looking tip in order to sec it, and vine varsfa Any 
increase m tho magnitude of the retinal image ft 
generally associated with approach of tho object, 
and in the exceptional cases in which this result 
can be brought about by means of lenses, even 
where the real distance is increased, tlie object 
seems to approach; tills Rooming to approach being 
tlio reHiilt of an unconscious process of reasoning. 
The mind, on the basin of tactile experience, 
interpret© any fjivon object as lieiug of a known 
or ascertained size: if it conics to look larger, it 
is inferred that it 1ms come uoarer. 

As to single vision with two eyes, tho figure 
shows that it L and 11 represent tho two eyes ami 
SS a Hno (the 1 horopter') drawn through the point 
A where tho optlo axes LA ami UA Intersect, Mill 




parallel to a lino joining tho two eyes L and R, tlie 
point A is Been in corresponding points of the two 
eyes, axially situated) hut two points r and l may 
ho so placed, cither in the piano of tlie horopter or 
outside it, that the two eyes together perceive them 


as one point B. Thin point is in flg. 1 nearer to 
the oye ami in fig. 2 farther from the eye than the 
horopter £S itself. If now, in fig. 1, a diagram bo 
made representing l and A and another represent¬ 
ing rami A $ nnilif the former be laid boforo the 
left oye ami the latter before tho right eye, the two 
optic axes being mode to converge so that the 
image of A is formed in corresponding points in 
the two oyes, the points l and r will appear to 
blend into one, situated nearer the eye than A or 
farther from it; and this explains tho action of tho 
BtCTOoscopo, and also tho 1 pseud osconlc 1 effect pro¬ 
duced when the pictures are re versed (nee ST3BE0- 
scope). The imprcBsiou of relief in thus produced 
by mys falling oil non-corresponding points of tlio 
retina. If tho retinal pictures wo identical, tho 
optic axes being convergent, tlio imago is scon In 
tho plane of the horopter ; thus if a small-patterned 
watt paper bo looked at and then the eyes made 
to squint slightly, tho wall-paper will appear to 
approach, for the horopter (fib, ucs. 1 nml 2) is now 
nearer to tlio eye, and wee twutf. Professor & P. 
Langley estimates that tho amount of Energy which 
is necessary, in tho form of incident Light, topmluco 
vision ranges from erg (« 1*13502,700,000111 
foot-pound) for tho extreme rod to xmlmrtnr ©vg 
for the given of tlio spectrum. 

[Tho (SnhjDot of vision U a very lntgo ono, and l lift 
rcadvT may bo referred to Yon HaluitiolU'ft Physiological 
OjHict, part ill. (German or French editions), whioh con¬ 
tains copious bibliographical references; and alee to 
Borko ley's Theory of Vision; IV ho a tat one, On the PhpsU 
oloyy q) Vision; Snumol Bailey’s Review of Berkeley’* 
Theory of Vision, and a review of this work by J. fl. 
him, Eimt'tution* and lJi$cua$ioiis ; T. It, Abbot fc'a 
Siykt aiid Touch ; Von Ilolinlmltc a Popular JLecinrcs ; 
and Sully 1 On Vision/ Mind , Nos. U, and x. 

Visions. Seo ArrAiuTiosa, SmnmusM, 
Theohopuv. 

Visitation, The Festival of tho Visitation, to 
commemorate tlio visit of the Virgin Wary to her 
cousin EHzaboth, Is observed by Itoiimn Catholics 
on tlm 2d July. For the Order of tbo Visitation, 
see Francis ok SAijis, and Sached Heart of 
JEstjs, Visitations are amongst tho duties of 
archbishop, biahops, and archdeacons. For Visi¬ 
tations by Heialds, see Heraldry, Vol. V. p. 000. 
Vlsoii* Sec Mink, 

Vlfip (or VjsPACTi; Pr. V}dffo) % a village of 900 
Inhabitants in tho Canton do Ynud, at the opening 
of tho Vi ftp valley to the Rhine, 42 miles E. of 
Martigny, on tlie railway which iu 1801 was con¬ 
tinued to Zermatt. 

Vissdior* Coiweijs (1020-fiS), a Du tell copper¬ 
plate engraver, famous for his portraits anil for 
engravings after Qnido lloiii, Bromvcr, and Os tad o, 
7 ~His brother Jan (1030-92) was also distinguished 
in tho same branch of |Jjo profession, 

Vistula (Lat. j Polish, t mils] it crated, Vistta ; 
Ger. Wtichwl). the great river of Poland when 
it was yet a kingdom, risen in Austrian Silesia, 
near the frontier of Gnlioia, at tho height of 
8000 feet above soa-levol, amongst tho outliers 
of the Carpathians, Formed by three head-waters, 
the White, the Little, and tho Black VittUdas, 
the Vistula flows north-west a few miles to the 
village of Wifllo, wbmo Us con iso 3s marked by 
a fall of ISO feet, ami thence to tho town of 
SchwaiwaBeer, whore it leaves the mountains. 
At this point the Vistula turns north-east, and 
Hows in this direction past Cracow, to its eonlluonco 
wlfcli tbo Ban, 10 miles below Sandonderx, forming 
throughout nearly the whole of tills part of its 
course tho honmlAry between Galioia and lUiRsian 
Poland. Frem Its conlhumoa with tlie Ban the 
rivor turns to tlie north, enters Poland, which it 
tmver&6B in a general north-west direction, passing 
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the mrroiving of the glottis which produces vocal 
ninrmur 1 b symbolised by |, from which, by modi- 
flora to indicate guttural, palatal, 'primary/' wide,’ 
&o,, all the vowol-symbols are formed. Contrac¬ 
tion lu the month is indicated by a C, and the part 
of the mouth in which the contraction tokos place 
is shown by tho direction in whioh the symbol is 
turned—thus c denotes oontmotion in the back of 
tho month (Scotch and Gorman ch in loch\ t ode* 
notes lip-con traction. Complete stoppage is Indi¬ 
cated by drawing a line across the opening, giving 
a symbol resembling d, which turned this way 
would represent the sound of j>, while a would 
represent k. The symbols for vooality, nasality, 
&o. are similarly incorporated into the consonant 
symbols, 

Visigoths. See Gome. 


Vision, the aot of seeing, that faculty of the 
mind by moans of which, through its appropriate 
material organ, tho Eyo (q.v.), wo perceive (bcb 
also Prbouption) tho visible appearances of tho 
external world. Vision is mainly concerned with 
the oolonr, form, distance, and tridimensional ex¬ 
tension of objects. It is caused by impact of ether- 
waves on tho retina of tho eye (see Eyk)j but if 
these waves he longer or shot tor than a certain 
limit (see Colour) there is no visual impression 
produced by them. The apparent colour of an 
object depends partly on the wave-length or wave¬ 
lengths of the inoidont light-waves, single or mixed, 
ana partly upon the stato of the eye itself, ns in 
Colour-blindness (q.v.), or after taking saittoniuo, 
which makes external objects look yellow, or in 
jaundice. Tho apparent brightness of an ohjacb 
dopends upon tho amplitude of the ligtit-waves 
which pass from it to tho eye; and tho smallest 
perceptible difference of brightness always bears a 
nearly constant ratio to the full intensity of the 
bright objects (Fee liner’s pftyohophysical law). As 
between different colours, toe eye perceives them 
with different intensities, oven when tho physical 
intensity Is the same i thus yellow appears 
brighter in a bright light than an equally intense 
rod : and as light fades away the different colours 
fade away unequally, bo that tho ratio In Fedmer's 
law above referred to ia different for each oolonr: 
red and yellow disappear first, blue Inst ; and thus 
in a dim light the blue is tho brightest, 

Tho loading problems In tho theory of vision are, 
however, thoBo which deal with the nature of onr 
perception of distance and of throe (UmunBionnl 
oxtcnslon. According to Nishon Berkeley, whoso 
views {On the Theory of Vision ) liavo mob with the 
widest acceptance, we do not by means of night 
perceive either that ox torn a 1 objects are outside 
ourselves or their distance from ub j but this know¬ 
ledge ia derived from touch and from our experience 
of motion from plaoo to place; and os our export- 
oneo is hi gonoral uniform, wo cotno Lo associate 
the visible with tho tangible so readily that wo 
fancy wo direocly see visible objects. As regards 
tho distance of any given point, Bishop Berkeley 
maintains that this cannot be seen, * for distance 
being a lino directed end-wise to the eye, it pro¬ 
jects only ono point in the fund of tho oyo j which 
point remains invariably the Bamo, whether the 
tli8tanco bo longer or shorter.’ Tide may be true, 
and yet the eye may be obliged to put forth pov- 
oontibly different efforts in owler to discriminate 
points situated at different distances. Bays pro¬ 
ceeding from the distant point form a enuo, whoso 
base is tho pupil of tho eye; and in ordov to inalco 
this divergent cone aonverge on it point in the 
retina a distinot offort of foouBsing or Accommoda¬ 
tion is necessary for oaoh distance. That the 
distance may bo judged by means of the necessary 
effort of aQQonuuodatlon may be seen by taking a 


small thin-edged lens, holding it at arm’s length, 
and viewing distant objects through it. A small 
inverted imago of tho distant objects Is aeon j bnt 
on trying to ascertain ut wlmt distance this imago 
is situated, tho necessary accommodation teaches 
us that it is situated between the aye and the lens. 
Tho offort of accommodation appropriate to each 
distance is the saute whether the rays have actually 
oouig from tho apparent distant point or not, so 
long us they approach at a certain angle of divonr- 
ence: bonce rays from clouds reflected in still, 
turbid water, and oont liming thoir divergence after 
reflection, approach tho oyt, aiul ate dealt-with by 
It, ns if they had proceeded from a great' depth 
below tho surface of tho water. Similarly the 
apparent depth of objects underwater is diminished 
bocaiiHo the amount of divergence of the rays is 
altered by refraction; and the apparent distance 
of an object is lucrooBcd by ropeated reflection 
because aftor such ropeated reflection the rays 
originally diverging from the object reach the eyo 
diverging as if they had come from a more distant 
point, the virtual apex of ilio incomplete cone of 
ultimately reflected rays. 

The axis of tho double cone of rays, first diverg¬ 
ent as it approaches the oyo, ami then convergent 
upon tho return, within tho oyo, fixes tho direction 
of tho apparent position of the point (winch may 
or may not ho the real position, according to cir¬ 
cumstances ), and the strain to which the eyo is 
subjected in accommodation measures tho apparent 
distance In that direction. 

Further, wo have not only to do with the effort 
of accommodation, bnt aleo with the varying 
amount of convergence of tho two eyes, or of 
their ‘optio axes, 1 required in onlor to fasten tho 
gaze upon a more or lew distant point; and this 
will be found to keep pace with tho amount oi 
accommodation required by each eye in ordor to 
ensure nocumte focussing on the retina. 

According to the Bovkoloian view, however, these 
considerations involve geometrical questions the 
nature of which is known to fow ana ia not con- 
BoimiBly realised. But, on tho contrary, it may bo 
said that these operations of tho eye being different 
for ooch distance of the object, and being felt to lio 
so-ns, for instance, whore wo look out through a 
window and feel that tho sensation of looking out 
through the window is different from that of con¬ 
centrating tho gaze upon tho window-liare—there 
is no need for the goo met ideal discussion of the 
problem; the facta of Ronuation are sufficient. 
Berkeley said that this difference of sensation does 
not come into play until the increased divergency 
becomes so gimt ub to be associated with confused 
vision; and ho maintained that this association 
was merely accidental, os was, in his view, shown 
by cot tain experiments with Ioiisgb, in which tho 
withdrawal of the oyo from a convex lens produced 
an apparent approach of tho object looked at. 
This experiment was, however, shown by Wheat- 
Bfcaiic to be entirely explicable on the IwisIb of iul 
enlarged retinal image. Still the illuaions pro¬ 
duce cl by virtual images of objects, the rays reach¬ 
ing tho eye as if they bad come from points to 
which no physical reality corresponds, snow that 
wo roly in general upon the evidence of tho sensa¬ 
tions of adjustment whioh accompany vision for 
tho materials m to onr judgment of direction, of 
diatanoe, and of externality; but wo Interpret 
those through our tnotile experience. In tho cabo 
of sin uko awl vapour, which are not tangible, we 
have a certain amount of experience ab lo the 
Apace ami position occupied by them; mid in the 
case of Buck an cibjcot as poriootly polished glass, 
whioh Is invisible or practically bo, wo are left to 
the sense-fallacy that where the sight affords ns no 
information, owing to the‘absence of any light-rays 
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purpose a ay nip, made of its fruit, was also used in 
convents in the south of Europe. The shrub is 
hardy in the south of England. Of tho^ seventy* 
five species of vitox some yield excellent timber. 
Viti Islands. See Fiji. 

Vitrd, an ancient town of Brittany, in the dept 
of lllo-et-Viliuiio, on the Vilaino, 24 mil os E. of 
Rennes by vail. It is still surrounded with ram- 
jmrts, aud contains the ruined castle of the Trem* 
oiillles. ltochera, the residence of Madame de 
fttvignd, is 3J mlleB Koutli. Manufactures of doth 
and hats are carried on* Pop. 0207. 

Vltrf fte<l Forts. See Hill-forts. 

Yitrfun< ft genua of land molluscs forming a 
connecting Jink between tha Bings and true snails. 
Hut one species is known in Britain, V. pdlncida , 
the gloss-snail. It Is exceedingly hardy, and lias 
often been observed crawling upon the biiow. 

VI trillC ampeciiub, (iivino and commenta¬ 
tor, \yiw horn at Loeti warden in 1050, studied at 
Franoker and Leyden, and becamo professor at 
Franuker, first of Oriental Languages and then of 
Theology, The most eminent pupil of Cocceius, he 
died 31 »t March 1722, leaving innumerable com¬ 
mentaries on Scrip feu re and other erudite works 
(mostly in Latin), of which his commentary on 
Isaiah (1714-20) and the Do Synagoga Ve/ere (1008) 
wore the most important 

Vitriol (derived from the Latin vilnon, 'glass 1 ) 
is a term which bho early chemists applied to glnss- 
lilce Balts, distinguishing them by thoir colours into 
blue vitriol, green vitriol, and white vitriol. Blue 
vitriol is sulphato of copper (see Copper), Green 
vitriol in the popular name for tulphate of iron (see 
Iron), For white vitriol , see Zino. Oil of vitriol 
or simply vitriol, is a name popularly given to 
eoinmorcial Sulphuric Acid (q.v.), the former In 
consequence of its oily appearance, and of its being 
formerly obtained from green vitriol. Elixir of 
vitriol Is the old name for the aromatic sulphuric 
acid of the PhanuaQopaiia. 

Yltvopliyi-c, ft pornUyrltic variety af volcanic 
glass. Sao Orbidian, Pitcii3Tonb. 

Yltviivlus PolIlOt ft North Italian, possibly 
from Verona, educated under Julius, and employed 
by Augustus Cicsav a* a civil architect and mili¬ 
tary engineer. To his patronesa Ootavin, sister of 
Augustus, lie owed the competence which enabled 
him to write at loisuro his ten books De Architec¬ 
ture Those, dedicated to Augustus, treat (1 \ of 
the principles of architecture; (2) of building 
materials; (3) of temples j (4) of columnar arrange- 
mcut j (5) of public edifices; (6) of urban and rural 
Architecture; (7) of house-decoration. The 8bh 
book deals with water-supply and aquednots; 
the 0th with guomonics; and the 10th and lost 
with mechanics. Borrowing largely from Greek 
authorities, he supplemented theso by matter of 
his own, and illustrated the whole with diagrams, 
unfortunately lost. His professional far exceeded 
Ids literary skill—his stylo being bald, clumsy, 
and often obscure. His work, however, is the one 
Latin treatise on architecture, and hoe had many 
editors, commentators, and interpreters. The best 
text is that of Bose aud Mill lor-Strllbing (1307), 
with a good index by Nolil (1870); while his moat 
satisfactory expositor is the ineducval Italian Fra 
Giocondo (1435-1015), now unearthed from un¬ 
accountable neglect. Reference should also be 
made to Mr J- If. Middleton's lectures. 

Vitvy4e*Fraii$ois> a town of France, and 
fortress of the fourth clans, in the dept, of Marne, 
on the riveT Marne, 127 miles E. by S. of Paris by 
rail. The first site wnfi at Vitry-ondPerthois; but 
it Was burned by Charles V. in 1544, and Franqoto L 
rebuilt the town on its present site, Pop. 7084. 


Vittorla ( Vitoria ), capital of the Basque pro¬ 
vince of Alava, stands on ail elevation, 120 miles 
NE. of Valladolid by rail. The cathedral dates from 
the 12fch century. Paper, cabinet-work, carriages, 
and earthenware arc manufactured. Pop. (1873) 
25,080 j (1887) 27,660. Vittovin will be ever memor¬ 
able for the decisive ami important victory which was 
here gained by Wellington over the French under 
Joseph Bonaparte and Joimlan, Juno 21, 1813. 

Vitus, St, a reputed martyr under Diocletian, 
the son of a Sicilian pagan, but converted by his 
nurse Crescentia and her husband Modcstus. All 
three perished together, in Lucania or at Rome, 
the festival falling on June 16tlu The reltcs of St 
Vibua aro preserved at Corbey and at Prague. He 
is invoked against sudden death, hydrophobia, pro. 
longed sleep, and the complaint commonly called 
the Chorea or Banco of St Vitus t aonio authorities 
make him also tho patron of comedians and dancers. 
It 1b Bawl that in Germany in the 17th contury ifc was 
a popular belief that good health for a year could 
be bought by bringing gifts to his image and dancing 
before it on bin festival—a practice especially in 
vogue at his chapels at Ulni and Ravonsberg, 
Hence we are asked to boliove that tho Danco of 
St Vitus, becoming a familiar phrase j was con¬ 
founded with tho nervous disorder. 


Vlvuil<U£l’C> in the French and some other 
continental armies, a female attendant in a 
regiment* who soils spirits and other comforts, 
ministers to the sick^ inarches with the corps, and 
contrives to he a universal favourite. From the 
Algerian campaigns onward the vivamlibro wore 
a modified (sliort-pott Icon ted) form of the regi¬ 
mental uniform; but this arrangement line been 
forbidden by government, Familiar from Onida’a 
Under Two Flags, the Daughter <\f the Regiment. 
&c., tho vlvandiero has becu largely mipdi'scdcu 
In her function* by the Caiif infer (see Canteen). 

VlvciTidtc. See Carnivora, 


Vivcs, Juan Luib (generally known as Lndovb 
eus Vivea), humanist, was bom at Vulencia in 
Spain, 0th March 1402. He Btmlled philosophy at 
Paris, but, disgusted with the empty quibbllnga of 
scholasticism, turned to the study of tho olassica 
at Louvain, where he taught and wrote against 
scholasticism. Theuee ho was summoned (1623) to 
England to bo tho tntor of tho PriucesR Mary, 
and ho taught at Ox fold. He was imprisoned for 
opposing tho king's divorce, and after 1628 lived 
mostly at Bruges, whore ho died, Qtli May 1640. 
Amongst his works are Salcllitivm Animi (1024; 
new eil. Vienna, 1884), De Discipline, De Jiationo 
Disccndi, Liu gum Latinw Exercitatio (1630; yeiy 
often reprinted), an important edition of AriRtotles 
De Animat works on Vi mil's Bucolitx, on the 
support of tho pocir, ami in defence of Christianity. 
He was suspected of Protestant tendencies. 


Vivisection, a term employed to designate 
oporations or painful experiments performed oil 
living animals, with the view of increasing onr 
nhyfiiological knowledge. # Tho term, properly 
limited to cutting opomtions, is now regularly 


experimenting on 


applied to 


animals, as hjr ligature, exhibition of poisons, 
inoculation with disease, subjection to special 
conditions of atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
food, &o. Experiments on living animals wero 
made by Galen and tho Alexandrian school, and 
were long unhesitatingly regarded os a valuahlo 
aourco of physiological and pathological knowledge, 
and as an important means of advancement for tho 
surgical art. But sinco attention was called in tho 
10th eon tiny to tho needlessly cruel and frequent 
experiment* of Alagendie ami other continental 
physiologists a controversy has arlacm, tho cut- 
coma of which is a wide-spreatl belief} especially 
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Warsaw, Hock, and Lipno. Lonving Poland, it 
enters Prussia near Thom, flowing west-north- west 
to its junction with tlio Honiberger Oniml, thenco 
north-north-oast post Kuhn and Grand on z, whore 
it turns north, and flows in that diroctlou to its 
embmiolmre in the Hal tic Sea, which it entor,-* by 
several months. About 10 inilus below Marlon- 
worder ib throws off nil arm called the Nocat, 
which, taking a north-east direction, and niter 
flowing 32 mileo, on tors the Frisches Half by about 
twenty months. The main Btrcnm continues to 
flow north for llfi miles, dividing, however, into 
two branches, one of which flows into the FrUchea 
’ lfaiF, the other into the Gulf of Danzig at Woioh- 
solnnmde, 3 miles below Danzig. The Vistula 
receives from the right the Dim, the Ban, the 
Dunaiec, and tlio Wieprz ; from the left, tlio Pillza 
and Brahe. The Vistula Is 050 miles In onliro 
length. Ib Irtootnos navigable at Cracow for small 
vessels, and for largo vessels at the eonfluonae of 
the Sun; ami its lower oonrse, which Is carefully 
and laboriously dredged and regulated, is the great 
outlet of the commerce of the Polish provinces. 

Via Viva, a term Introduced by Leibnitz and 
still occasionally found in modem treatises on 
dynamics. It is measured by the product of the 
muss of the moving body into the square of its 
speed, mid is therefore twice the quantity now 
known as tlio Kinetic Enorgy (see Energy). 

VlswftinUi'A' See Veda. 


Ylt» Vincenzo he, dlalhigulaliod LaUuiat and 
editor of tho enlarged edition of Forcellini’s Lexicon 
Totius LaUnilatia (0 vote, quarto, Prato, 1858-70), 
a Pad nan by birth (1811) and an ecclesiastic by pro¬ 
fession, was a canon of liovlgo, and town-librarian, 
when in 1950 ho joined tho brotherhood of Ilosmlm, 
to whom he dedicated the Lexicon, On his jubilee 
In 1888 Loo Kill* sent hhn a gold medal. His 
minor writings on history, archaeology, and, phil¬ 
ology have been collected in a uniform edition 
mi Wished at Milan and Florence. ■ Tho 11th vol 
(1802) is on till Oil Domodosaohi - or the Homan 
Province of tho Aljm Atrtctinnnt , the existence 
of which ho maintains against Mommsen. His 
greatest original work is the Onomaritcon, contain¬ 
ing all proper names down to the 5th century. 
Thirty-sis years* labour had just brought him to 
the end of O, dosing the fourth volume, when ho 
(Hod 17 th AnguBt 1802, Ho also loft romly for tho 
press a supplemental eovonth volumo to Forcol 1 Ini, 
giving in 1000 pages in double columns all the 
words in recoilbly discovered inscriptions or codices. 


Vitiicem, also called AMPKLrDEiE, n natural 
onlor of polype talons plants, of which tho common 
vine may ho regarded as the typo. About 440 
sneoies are known, natives of warm and temperate 
dimutes, all shrubs, mostly climbing; with simple 
or compound leaves, with or without stipules, the 
lower leaves oi»]H>slte # tho upper ones alternate ; 
the flawor-stalks racemose, opposite to the leaves, 
some times (as in tho vino), by abortion, changing 
into tendrils. Tho only plant of tlio older of much 
value, in nu economical point of view, is tho Vine 
(q.v.); but apoclos of thu genus Cissus and of 
Ampolopsis arc sometimes planted for ornament. 
Bee ViuaiNiA Crekpeii. 


Vitality. Boo Life. Vital ism is the doo trine 
that attributed tho functions of 'vitality, of the 
living organism, to a vUnl forco distinct from tho 
chonucal and other purely physical forces that not 
in and on it. 


Vital Statistics, an important division of the 
great subject of Statistics (q.v.), which doals with 
the facts and problems concerning population in 
oiio or more countries. Tho alisoluLo munbora of 
tlio people at various dates, tho rate of inoronso, 


density, proportion of waxes, marriage-mte, ages at 
marriage, birth-rate, illegitimacy, duntli-rate, mor¬ 
tality at (HtTcrent ages, mortality in dlfleroiil occu¬ 
pations, causes of death, accidents, emigration and 
immigration, religions of tho people, and many 
other subjects fall within this head. These various 
points are dealt with in many articles throughout 
this work, ns in tlio relevant sections in tlio articles 
on Great Britain ami on the other countries, and 
in tho articles named at Statistics. See also 
works tlioro cited; books on vital statistics by 
Noison, Fair, and Nowshohne; and tho census 
reports and tho statistical returns of tlio various 
countries. 


Vitebsk, capital of a government in tho wost of 
Husain, on ihc Western Dwiua, 580 miles & a t St 
Petersburg by rail. It trades in grain, flax, sugar, 
aud timber vUU liiga. Pop. 54,070, very many of 
them Jews. Tlio government has an area (17,440 
sq. m.) larger than Switzerland. 

VUcllliiR* A ulus, Homan cmi>oror for nearly 
tho whole of tho year 60 a.d.. was bom in 
16 a.d., and through flattery niul his congenial 
vices wuh successively a favourite of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Appointed by 
Galba to tho command of the legions on tho Lower 
llhino, ho allowed himself to ho by them proclaimed 
oinjHtror at Colama Agrlppinonais I Cologne') in the 
beginning of 00. Ho sent beforehand into Italy 
his generals, Fokina Valoim and Crecina, wlio 
olosea tho reign of Ofclio by the victory of Hedri- 
aenm. During his reign Vltellius gnvo him self iip 
without restraint to benslly gluttony, spending, it 
is said, no less than nine hundred milliona of 
Hesicrcos (£7,000,000). Meunthiio Vcspneian was 
proclalmcil in Alexandria, and the legioiiR of Jllvri- 
oiiin under Antonins Primus declared /or him. 
Cfcoiim betrayed Ids master, and Primus defeated 
tho Annies of Vitolliusin two battles, tlion marched 
on tlio city. VitcllluH was dragged through the 
street* and murdered, 21st or 22d December 00. 


Yltcrbo* a city in a volcanic region on tlio 
slopes of Mcmto Cimlno, 60 mi lea NW. of Homo by 
mil, with an ancient 
cathedral, many line 
palam (in Uio bishop's 
palace several elec¬ 
tions of popes took 
place), an unusual 
number of beautiful 
fountains, Rome 
inamifaaturcH ami a 
pop. of 15,270. See 
Etruria. 

Vltcx. a gonna of 
trees or shrubs of tho 
natural order Vcr- 
hoiiAceto, the fruit a 
drupo, with a faur- 
celled stone. V, 

Agnus casiits, tho 
Chaste Tree, a native 
of the conn tries 
around the Mediter¬ 
ranean, is downy, 
with digitate leaves 
white on tlio luck, 
ana linsan acrid fruit, 
the seeds of which 
have boon nsod ns 
an external applica¬ 
tion in oases of colio. 

It derives its name 
from the practice of 
Girocinu matrons to strew their conchos with Hb 
loaves, especially during tho sacred rltea of Geres, . 
in order to banish impure thoughts; for which 



-ChuBtoTrec 

(Yitca Agnus cutlns) t 
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remains, as the Kraml, the ‘Golden Gate,' built 
in 1168, ruins of old fortifications, and many 
ancient churches. It is now a decayed provincial 
town. Pop. 18,305. The government Uuh an Urea 
(18,854 8 ( 1 . in.) us huge nfl the kingdom of Servia; 
pop. 1,403,172* 

Yl«icUiiili% See Russia, p. 40; and for 
Vladiaiiji Monomachusj, p. 42. 

VlmllVOStok, a small town near tlio farthest 
fitni tioi a of Asiatic Russia, near tlio north limit of 
Corea, on Petor the Uront Ray in the Son of Japan. 
It has one of the finest harbours iu the world, is a 
naval station, has an arsenal f ami is the teviuLmns 
of the overland part of the tolo^raph by Irkutsk 
and Kiachta. In 1888 it was imulo tlio capital of 
the Amur province, ami it had already superseded 
Nikokevsk as a naval station. Pounded m 1801, 
It had &ii 1885 a pox>. of 18,050. 

Vllcsslugcii' Seo PhUBiUNa. 

Yodcim* a town of Turkey* on a mountain- 
slope, 40 miles AVNNV. of ftalomki, Pop. 15,000. 

YOjKlie'Vft, a town of Northern Italy, 16 miles 
by mil BlV. of Ikvia, on the fttafFom (with a hand¬ 
some bridge). Its nuirket-placo is sunrmi nded wi bli 
arcades, mid it contains a toohnieal school, manu¬ 
factures silk, cottons, woollens, farming tools, and 
hats, and has a busy trade in the proimfco ut the 
fertile country arouud. The ancient Jria A ugv&ta, 
on the Via Eiullia, It was one of the earliest Italian 
towns to intnaluce jirinting. The walls raised by 
Galetizzo Visconti in 1372 aru now shaded pra- 
monadeH. Pop. 12,704. 


wmk an i■ uitfiwig, vtuiv it/, diiu nun ui a 

violin-makor* A musician from his ©radio, he 
studied at Bamberg, Mannheim, Bologna, and 
Padua, was ordained nriesb at Romo in 1773, and 
made Knight of the Uohlen Hpur, and protonotury 
and ohainljorJain to the pope. Roturning to Mann- 
Ucim, lie established them ills (list school of music; 
his second was that at Bfcookholm, whore in 1760 
he had been appointed Kapellmeister. After years 
of wandering and brilliant successes a* a player on 
liis ‘ orchestrion 1 at London and half over Europe, 
ha bottled a* honoured. Kapellmeister at DanusUult, 
and opened his third school, the chief pupils 
of wlucli wore Gllnshaohor, AVebor, and Meyer¬ 
beer. Hera Voglar died, frfayO, 1814. Ilia com- 
pnsitions are now forgotten, still more so his now 
theories of mnRfio, and indeed many, w*ith Mozart, 
count him hut a charlatan. His name host sur¬ 
vives in Robort Brownings poem in the Dramatis 
Pcrsonm (1664), a splendid imaginative expression 
of the function of tho art of music. Seo tho study 
by Schaihuutl (Augab. 1887). 

Yogf 9 Cam,, naturalist, was horn in Giessen, 
6th July 1817, and ltful hie education there and at 
Born, two of hia tonohem being Liebig and 
Agassiz, In 1617 ho became professor of Zoology 
at Giessen, but soon lost the post from his extreme 
politics, whoroiijMii (1852) he accepted the chair of 
Geology at Genova, Ho headed an expedition to 
the North Cano in 1801. Chosen in 1878 a member 
of the Swiss National Assembly, ho showed himself 
a thorough*goii)g Materialist, and a champion of 
Darwinism in its fullest cohsoougiicon. Of his 
many books may here lie limned the Lectures on 
Man (Anthropological Society, 1804), Zoologist he 
Uriefi (1851), Allot mud Ncucx aits deni Tier- and 
Mcnschenleben (1850). 

Voice (Rat. uau), an audible sonud (seo Sound) 
produced by the larynx (flee LaiiynX), and more 
or less affected by Its ijasaogo outwards through the 
month and other cavities. AVhen so modified in 
particular ways it becomes speech or song. Tlio 


main difforoncee between these two latter mo that 
| B])eech is mow limited in compass or pitch, that It 
is loss sustained in respect of (iltcli, ami is not con¬ 
fined to tlio notes of a musical ftcalo, that it is 
associated with a less clour or open passage for tho 
breath, and that it presents oortain uttcraucos 
(consonantal, aspirate, guttural, &o.) which have 
not) a purely musical ohamotor. The larynx is the 
organ by which tho so-called vocal sounds (or 
primary elements of speech) arc produced ; and it 
was in former times keenly debated to which 
class of musical instruments tlio larynx might best 
bo compared. As Hr AVitkowskl wtys (Mechanism 
of Voice , Speech, and Taste, Lennox-Browne's 
translation) i ‘ Galicn compares it to a Unto, 
Majeudio to a hautboy, Despinoyto a trombaue, 
Din ay to a hunting-horn, Suvnrt to a binl-catcher’s 
onJL Riot to an oigan-pipo, MaTgaigue to tho little 
iuBtrumout used by the exhibitor of Punch, and 
Ecrroin to a spinet or liar] aid lord. Tho last named 
compared the Hpa of tlio glottis to tlie strings of a 
violin; hence was given the name Vocal Voids, 
which thoy still retain. The current of air was 
tlio bow, the exertion of thu chest and lungs the 
hand which carried the how, tho thyroid cartilages 
tho points d'appni , the arytenoids the pegs, and 
lastly, the muscles inserted in them iho power 
which tensed or relaxed tho cords.’ But the vocal 
I cords arc very dillbront in tliuir structure from 
strings, aud no string so filmrt as the vocal oords 
are could produce a clear bass note. They more 
resemble iu their action a pair of reeds; not such 
an iuBtruniGiib as a clarionet, in which tho vibra¬ 
tions of the column of air of any determinate 
length overpower tho single read, and compel it to 
vibrate only in rhythm with themselves, but such 
an instrument as may ho constructed with two 
strips of imlia-reblrov laid amosa the month of a 
wide tube so as to present ft more chink between 
them. But the larynx contains within itself a 
grout power of adjustment, such as is posscssod by 
no musical instrument; tho tension' of the vocftl 
cords can bo varied j tho vilnratinu portion of tho 
vocal cords can ho shortened ; tho distance between 
thorn can ho varied; their form can be altered* oa 
by blunting their free edges or by flattening their 
whole structure; and they can bo prevented from 
vibrating in their wholo breadth, the vibrations 
being then confined to tlicir margins merely : and 
these adjustments may be combined m oh to suit 
different pressures of air from tho Inngs. Further, 
above and below this primary sounding apparatus 
there are adjustable cavities, which act us re¬ 
sonators, nml thus (bog Bound) affect tho quality 
of the sound produced. Tho actual action of the 
larynx as a sounding instrument has only been 
olofti* sinco Garcia in traduced (I85C) tlio laryngo¬ 
scope (see Lauynx) as a means of nlwurvlng what 
went on during actual vocalisation ; and a flood 
of light lias been thrown on tlio subject liy tlio 
researches of Czcrmak, Merkel, Madame Boiler, 
aud Rebuke. Tlio crico4h]n'oid imiscles pull the 
thyroid cartilage and the cricoid cartilage together; 
the vocal cords are thus tightened: and tnofKtftoVor 
cneo-arglenoid muscles aid in this. Tho fAyro- 
arytenoitl muscles relax tho vocal cords, and twist 
tho arytenoid cartilages vouml so us to make feholr 
attachments to tho vocal cords come over towards 
one another instead of lying at sojho distance 
from the middle line; and thoy can also so act ns 
to press portions of the vocal conln together, ami 
thus shorten the freo vibrating edges; nml further, 
they can squeeze tlmlr own inner ]>ortl«ns thin, 
and thus flatten and thin the vibrating part of tlio 


back part of tho cliink between the vocal colds j 
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amougftt the non-medical and n on-sain ti tide public, 
that vlviRQotiou is in every shape ami fonn odious 
and cmol, and that in no case should it he 
practised or sanotloued. It is contended even that 
vivisection has not been so advantageous to science 
as is commonly represented; some ailinn that it 
lias nerved no good purpose that could not be 
arrived at without It j many hold that, even were it 
proved of unquestionable benolit, it is illegitimate 
and wrong to subject the lower animals to pain 
for our purposes ; furthermore, it is taught, vivi¬ 
section carried on for whatever purpose, and under 
whatever conditions, can only serve to brutalise 
the performer and all spectators of such cmolty. 

The replies are not less numerous and zealous 
than tho impeachments* It is admit tod that 
painful vivisection should not be performed in 
order to Illustrate facts already known, or to give 
surgical dexterity. Most physiologists ara agreed 
that It is desirable to practise vivisection only 
whon knowledge may bo thus obtained that is 
otherwise unattainable; that great oare should be 
taken not to injure sensitive nerves; that the 
opemtiou should, whenever passible, bo given 
under aniCHthetics; and that after vivisection the 
animal, if seriously injured, should be quickly put 
to death. It is pointed out that tho bulk of anti- 
viviseobioniHts are quite content that animals 
should bo killed for fond, or ns vermin: many have 
no scruples about shooting game or iishiug, though 
much paiu is thus Indicted. 

Amongst valuable results obtalnod from vivi¬ 
section it is usual to mention our knowledge of 
the circulation of tho bloml, tho functions of the 
nervous system, of tho laotonls, of the liver, the pro¬ 
cesses of digestion, tho moaning of the heart-Bounds 
in heart diseases, tho practicability of the trans¬ 
fusion of blood, the pathology of tapeworm and 
trichina spiraling and the knowledge which enables 
snrgiaal and medioal skill to deal with those suffer¬ 
ing from diabetes ami some forms of epilepsy, to 
nso electro-therapeutics, and to relievo suffering 
of many different kinds. At tho Royal Commis¬ 
sion of 1870 on this subject, out of forty-seven 
skilled witnesses only two were of opinion that 
experiments are not necessary for original research. 
But to rollovo widespread anxiety parliament in 
1876 gave its assent to a bill bo amend the Jaw 
relating to cruelty to animals, tho purpose of 
whioh was the restriction, or bettor regulation, af 
vivisection. The oob requires that every one per¬ 
forming a prdnful experiment upon a living animal 
(which nrnsti bo with a viow of advanoing physio¬ 
logical knowledge, or knowledge which will no use¬ 
ful for saving or prolonging life, or alleviating 
suffering) must hold a liconso from the Homo 
Secretary, ami be under tho Biiporvision of inspectors 
appointed to sao that tho provisions of the aot aro 
can-led out. Persons holding a conditional license 
aro allowed to perforin such experiments only in a 
registered place, while the same rule applies to 
experiments performed for tho sake of insti'uotion 
(which, however, are permitted only under certain 
stringent limitations). Special protection ia 
afforded to horses, ass os, mules, dogs, ami cats. 
The nob does not apply bo invertebrate animals. 
In 1891 tho number of licensed places was 60, of 
license* 163, and of experiments 2661 {1406 being 
inoculations or hypodermic injections). 

Agitation for the total prohibition of vivisection 
Jms nevertheless been maintained in Groat Britain 
by nob a fow zealous pontons, and several active 
societies for the purpose, with numerous branches, 
conduct a vigorous propaganda. Tlio Vivisection 
Aot is strongly objected to on tho around that It 
legalises cruelty nndor Rpocifio conditions, and that 
tho inspection under its provisions is inevitably 
huh a bis factory, the inspectors being, as a mlo, in 


sympathy with tlia experimenters. It is impossible 
fully to state the cuse for and against vivisection 
here; reference intiat be mode to the oopioiiB litem- 
ture of the subject. Both tho British Medical 
Congress and the International Medical Congress 
pronounced unanimously in favour of vivisection, 
properly regulated, and iimistcd on its value both 
to physiological science and to medical and surgical 
practice. 

Seo the arguramiU for aiul avaunt Poafcotu^B uteUiod of 
Inoculation in fclio artlolo Hydrophobia ; numerous 
articled in tho Ninelecntft Centura Contemporary Review, 
Fortnlf/htfp Review, Nature, anu the Spectator ; against 
vivisection, tho pnblloatlona of tho Victoria Street Society 
(Including a papor by Lord Coleridge), Mias F. P, Cobbea 
Modern Rack (1889) and other works on tho Biibjcot, 
NfohoJsou’s Riijhte of an Animal (1879), and Lawson 
Tuitfs Uselessness of Vivisection (1883); In favour of 
properly regulated vivisection, most handbooks of physi¬ 
ology, Hermann’s Vivisection Popularly Discussed (trails. 
1877), Dr (1. Goro'a Utility and Morality of Vivisection 
(18841, and Physiolotfiml Cruelly, or Fact vtrmt Fancy, 
by l’lnlanthropist {1883), 

Vizcu, a city of Portugal, la the proviuco of 
Beira, stands on a lofty ami fruitful plain, 50 
miles NE. of Coimbra, with a fine cathedral and 
Borne Roman aiul Moorish remains. Pop. 0966. 

Vizier* or Vezi It (Arabic mtztr, the * bearer of 
a biinleu ), the title of various high functionaries 
in the Ottoman empire aiul other Mohammedan 
states, was limb bestowed on tho chief-minister of 
the first Abbasldo calif, in the 8th century, and for 
some centuries denoted the president of the aouncil 
of ministers aiul principal advisor of tlie oallf, aiul 
consequently the Bcccml person in autliority of tlio 
Moslom empire. Tho various princes who founded 
dy nos ties uiulor tho califato also had their vizier*, 
ami the dignity and authority of tho ofilco varied 
considerably, till sometimes it oame to rapresent 
little more thou a clerkship, A famous family of 
viziers was that of the Barmecides under tho early 
Abhanide califs, and another was that of tho ICln- 
prilis under tlio Ottoman sultans. Tho dignity of 
vizier was introduced among tho Turks during the 
reign of their soooml sultan, Orkhon, and the title 
was at first confined to t1iosnltau k s prime-minis ter; 
but the prlme-min is tor's titlo was afterwards 
changed into veztr-azum, 1 grand vixior,’ and the 
title of vizier was given to ail the Turkish ministers 
of fltate, da well as to provincial governors. In 
1878 the title of grand vizier was abolished, that of 
Prerirlont of the Council of Ministers being sub¬ 
stituted. TIiIh dignitary, whether uuder the old 
name or the now, is, altor tho sultan, tho most 
Important pnrHonngo of the empire, and ia the head 
of the administration; but lie is subject oh formerly 
to more serious control from the intrigues of the 
palaon than from the now ( constitution. 

VlAIU'diligGU, a towu of Hollaml, 5 miles V r - 
of Rotterdam, near the New Miuih, with a shipping 
trade and Jargo Jiarritig-fleot. Pop. 12,059, 

Vladikavkaz;, capital of the Terok province 
of Cis-cauoaala, at tlie foot of tho main Caucasus 
ohaiu, and ab tho opening of the a valley of tho 
Torek. It In the tor min ns in this di motion of tho 
lineman railway syatem, and is on tho only 
carriage rood through the Daviol pans to Till is and 
(lie south of the mountains. Tuore is a fortress 
hero, and considerable trade. Tim population has 
rapidly Increased from 8000 to 38,081 fit I860 (Cos- 
sacks, Armenians, and a motley representation of 
various Asiatic races). 

Vladimir, capital of a government in the heart 
of Russia, stands on tho loft bank ,of tho ICliasma, 
120 milts* NE. of Moscow by mil. It was founded 
in the 12th ountury, was tlie seat of a principality 
(see RUHfliA), and In the 14tli century practically 
capital of Rnssia. It eon tains many historical 
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Bound oloarly with a minimum expenditure of 
broivth, and ahest the aouiwl.mve* well forward, 
keeping the rcflonatlng cavities large and clear; 
undor fcnoBe oiroti instances tho voice carries through 
a maximum distance with a given effort, ospoci- 
ally if, in the cnao of a speaker, lie raises not tha 
pitch of Ilia voice, but its loudness when the occa¬ 
sion re quire a it: anrl undor such conditions the 
procure of air in tho windpipe can ho raised to a 
considerable height, and the voice rendered clear 
and tolling withont ox bans ting exertion, 
Modifications in tho form of tho resonating 
cavities result, by resonance, in those inadiUca- 
tloiiH of timbre (or tho relative predominance of 
particular harmonics of the fundamental note; see 
Bounp) which wo call vowels . In prononneiug 
(= oo or Italian it) we round the Ups and draw 
down tho tongue, so that tho cavity of tho mouth 
nssnmas the form of a bottle without a neck; if 
tho Ups he opened somewhat wider and tho tongue 
lie somewhat raised, wo hoar o ; if tho lips bo wide 
opon and tho tongue in its natural flat position* wo 
hear a; if the lips he fairly open and the hack of 
the tongue raised towards the palate, the larynx 
being raised at tho samo time, tho vowel produced 
is o; and If wo raise tho tongue still higher and 
narrow the Ups, wo hoar i, Each of these reson- 
anco-chanibor forms has its own dimensions and its 
own resonance-pitch; and of these u has the lowest 
pitch, da may he heard by whispering fclus vowels, 
or by in cans of a series of tuning-forks successively 
reinforced by tho cavity of the mouth as a re¬ 
sonator ; for which reason it 1ft easier to sing a and 
o on low than on high notes. Diphthongs are 
produced by continuing the laryngeal sound during 
tHo transition from one vow<3-mouth-form to 
another. Consonants are produced by various in¬ 
terruptions, total or partial, of tho outflowing 
fttream of air. If the air ho completely slopped l>y 
the lips and soft palate, wo have p when the 
obstruction is suddenly removed ; the same notion, 
accompanied by a certain continued sound in the 
larynx, and a heavier air-pressure within tho month, 
gives b i if the air he oheckcd by the lip, hut not 
by tha soft palate, so that it posses through tho 
nofie alone, we have to; if it bo checked by the 
soft pal a to and by bringing tho point of the tongue 
to tho front of tho palate, or to the gums, wo have 
t; tho same with continued laryngeal sound and 
greater air pressure gives d ; the action for d, 
modified by allowing a little air to escape over the 
soft plate through tho nose, gives »; if tho air be 
oltcofced by tho soft palate and by bringing tho 
middle or back of the tongue to the arch of tho 
palate, we have (silent) & and (If there 1*6 laryn¬ 
geal sound) g; the latter, but with the nasal 
passage open, gives ng . In other cases a con¬ 
tinuous stream of air is made to escape undor some 

1 >ressure past an obstacle, and thus to sibilate; if 
b he driven through a narrow chink botAveon the 
upper front teeth and tho lower lip, tho larynx 
being silent and no air escaping through the nose, 
wo linvo/; the same, with greater air-pressure and 
a laryngeal sound, elves v; the true aspirated p 
and b (air driven with or withnnt voice through a 
very narrow and small lip-chink) do not exist in 
English, but tho latter fairly represents the Gorman 
w in passer; if tho tongue ho pressed tightly 
against or between the front teeth and air bo 
driven through these, wo lmvoj without voice, ih in 
thin % or with voice th in thou / if in the last instance 
the contact be loose, we have s and z respectively • 
if the tongue be put in the t position and a little 
reverted, wo have for tight contact ch and ; 
ijudgo), and for loose contact sh and eh (Pronoli 

® s if it be put in the /; position we have for 
contact, voiceless, the Scotch eh in loch; if 
In the ng position, the Dutch ch, voiced, In whioh 


the soft palate vibratos, and tho Welsh ch, voice¬ 
less. In l the tip of the tongue is fixed, and its 
sides oscillate, while a laryngeal tone Is being pro¬ 
duced | in the Welsh U the position and action arc 
the same, while a strong current of air is employed, 
and tlie larynx is silent. In r tha tip of the tongue 
vibrates against the front teeth so as intermittently 
to shut ofr tho air-stream, while laryngeal tone is 
maintained j in Welsh rh t as in Ithyi (Greek f»), 
the action is tho same, with a strong current of 
air and larynx siloiifc. In a 1 burred 1 r (Northum¬ 
berland, Parisian French, North Gorman) tho air 
is interrupted by vibrations of tho soft palate. 
The aspirate h is produced by narrowing tno nir- 
passagos, by raising the tongue and using a 
momentary strong current of air at tho beginning 
of the vowel. It not mi frequently happens that 
there is difficulty experienced in co-ordinating 
the requisite movements of larynx, tongue, and 
month, which are usually automatic, and depend 
upon the will to attain, by imitation, a given 
result; in such a case a person stutters bis con¬ 
sonants or stammers his vowels. In many such 
cases the respiration is not under control, and 
attention to this may enable the defect to be 
remedied. 

Tho reader may oonnult Belinko'R Mechanism of the 
Human Voice, ov llrowno and Unlink o’s Voice, Song, and 
Speech, and hooka there referred to; and also G, Holm eg, 
KoefU PkpBinfwy i A, Hempls, The Voice; Yon Moyer's 
Oi'oans of Speech ; C. Luna's Philosophy of Voice; 
Tucker's Vocal Sounds; A. lb Hack's JWnciples of 
Singing; W, H. Wftlshc, Dramatic Singing Physio¬ 
logically Estimated; Sir Morefi Maekcnsto, IIpgteM of 
the Vocal Organs; G. Durant, Hygiene if the Voice; 
John Hnllnh, Cultivation of the Speaking Voice; Holder's 
Element a of Speech ; Ml's YUihle Speech ; Czennuk, On 
the Earyngo8CQiK (Now Sydenham Sooloty ) • Gavairet. 
Phonal ion et Audition ; Holmholts, The Sensations of 
Tone (Eng. twins. 1878, with bibliographies); and also 
tho artlale Phonetics, whore tlio diflercnco between 
voiced and unvoiced consonant* is explained. 

Voiron, a town of the Pronob dept. Isbvo, 15 
miles NW. of Grenoble by rail, lias in ami fact lives 
of linen, paper, candlos, and silk. Pop. 8287, 

YolturCi VlRCKNT, poet and letter-writer, was 
horn at Amiens in 1508. Ho enjoyed tho favour of 
the Duke of Orleans, Picketimi, and the king, and 
died 20fch May 1048. HU brilliant sonnets and 
ten de soctttt wore tho delight of the salons during 
liis lifetime, hub wore unpublished till after Jim 
death; liis letters arc as perfect in their way os 
those of Balzac. The first edition of his Qfitvrcs 
appeared in 1650; later editions are those of 
Uhlcini (1806) and Horn* (1850); ami Dzanne 
edited the lot tom in 1880. 

Volapttk, a nanio made up (out of vol , 
sliortoned from the English world, and pi\k for 
speak) for a universal language Invented In 1870 by 
Johann Martin Sellloyer, a Swabian pastor after¬ 
wards engaged in leaching In Constance. Tho 
vocabulary is mainly based on English (to tho 
extent of about a third, Latin and tho Romance 
tongues furnishing about a fourth), ami tho gram¬ 
mar is simplified to the utmost. Declension is In 
every case accomplished by the addition of the 
vowels at, -c, and -i to the root for genitive, dative, 
and accusative respectively; s Is the sign of the 
plural; and verbs are conjugated by help of -oh, 
•om, -of, and - 4 /(for X, thou, he, she, &c.l. Tho 
cause was taken up in many lands, and within ton 
yoars there were grammars of VolapUk prepared in 
twenty languages by the author (besides a mass of 
others), and dictionaries innumerablo j while there 
were over twenty papers published in VolapUk, 
and associations in most civilised lands for tho 
practice and extension of thin artificial tongue. 
Subsequently the progress of the system was 
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while the latard cvica-wcutemids as well as the 
fAyro-«ryA»w*7fo porfann tlio ro verso operation, anil 
thus narrow the chink, and are assisted in this by 
the wrgienoidens muscle, which directly pulls the 
aiytonoid cartilages together. These muscles in 
combination eiFeat the various adjustments alwve 
spokou of. In A a la to of rest the glottis lies open, 
and respiration is iinimnodcd; in deep breathing 
tho chink is Btill wider, but ns ho on on wo wish to 
nttor a note tho two arytenoid cartilages rapidly 
approach one another, and tho glottis-chink is 
narrowed. At the same time the superior or falsa 
vocal cowls approach, but nover touch ono another. 
If tho vocal cords meet ono another before tho 
current of ah' (lows to produce the tone, there Is 
a disagreeable jerk or click at tho ooinmonconiont 
of the note; if tho air /lows before tho vocal cowls 
have sullloiently approximated, tlioro is an aspirate, 
and the 4 attach * or beginning of the note is un¬ 
certain j the two actions ought to coincide in time, 
and thou the * attack ’ 1b clear and nreoise, for tho 
vocal cords arc brought to the right nlnco for 
vibration at tho very time when tho air uogins to 
tend to sot them in motion. 

In different larynxes much depends on tho rela¬ 
tive sizes of the vocal cords; Uius a incur with a 
bass voice lias longer vocal cords tlmn a child or a 
woman j blit as between bassos and tenors, tenors 
and contraltos, or contraltos and sopranos, tho 
higher voico may sometimes appear to hare the 
longer vocal cord; on the other now!, si on demons 
of structure makes mi for greater length, and when 
tho vocal cords are Jong and slender, the voice is 
4 flexible,’ for Lho cowls readily enter into vibra¬ 
tion. Further, a narrow larynx is conducive to 
high pi toll, and so lu not only tho size Imb also tho 
form of tho female larynx, iu which the upper part. 
Above the false vocal cords, and bobweou them and 
tho liyold bone, is comimrativoly flat. In children 
tho larynx is small, and tho voico high-pitched j 
but tho larynx grows very rapidly ac puborty; 
and as Its different parts do not tlion grow with 

S rbionate rapidity, the muscular coiitrol Is mi- 
n, and tho voice, especially iu boys, breaks. 

In ono and tho same larynx different parts or 
regions of the scale are produced by different 
laryngeal in cob Anisin : and those notes of tbo scale 
which aro produced by tho same mechanism 
(Bchnko) aro said to bo produced In Uio same 
register. Tho registers of tho voico have given 
rise to a great deal of discussion, moat of which 
appears to have arisen f rom In depend out attempts 
to oxnross sensations ill words. It appeal’s, how¬ 
ever, from tho laryngosconicnl evidence (for which 
see Lennox-Brow no and llehnke, Voice 3 8mig % and 
Speech ) that tho whole mechanisms can be divided 
into throo groups, or * thick, 1 * thin, 1 and 1 small 1 
registers, as MrCnrwen happily named them boforo 
tho laiyngoscopical evidence bad conic to hand. 
In tho first tlio vocal cords vibrato os thick maHscs \ 
iu tho second thqy vibrate in their thin edges 
only t iu tlio third the vibrating ehhik of tlie 
glottis is much reduced iu length. Tlio lowest 
or thick register usually extends through tlio 
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ates at the same note in all voices. This register 
is usually divided into lower thick and upper 
thick. Tho ’lower thick 1 usually extends through 
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in contraltos, jbr in sopranos \ and in this 
and does not mjzzn: division tho vocal cowls are 
go beyond ’.J" very bulky and thick, the pos¬ 
terior portions of tho arytenoid cartilages are closely 
approximated, but tho chink is wide and elliptical in 
the lower notes, loss so in the upnor; and the falso 
vocal cords are far apart. In tlio 'upper thick 1 
the arytenoid cartilages have rotated into coin* 
pleto contact with one another, so as to shorten 
tho vibrating portion of tha vocal cords t tho 
thyroid bends down on the oricold cartilage: the 
vocal cowls ore being stretched so that tlio aliitik 
between them Is very narrow; and tho epiglottis 
rises ns tho pitch vises. When the nppor limit of 
this register has been reached tho strain on tho 
parts is extreme. Beyond this register comes tho 
thin (tho 'male falsetto *), which is in the fcninlo 


tho normal mechanism for 
notes between 



The strain of the chest-notes, or thick register, 
is now rolievod s tho thyroid cartilage returns; 
the vocal cords lio a till and somewhat slock 
At first, and tho vibration is confined to thoir 
membranous edges: they are separated by a 
narrow ohlnk which is at first longer than before i 
ns the pitch rises tho crico-thyroid muscle goes on 
acting until the thyroid and cricoid cartilages are 
again in apposition : ami this lasts, in tono in, con¬ 
tra! tas, ami sopranos altko, through the interval 
zfizZi Z When the note C is reached still 
/(hzzfcpr. liiglior notes aro attaineil by a gradual 
£r—““l— shortening of the vocal clunk, which 
becomes ollintical, and Is gradually reduced In 
nizo. But iHjyond F or Fjf tho soprano voice 
has Btill another register, tlio * small 1 reginter. 
In this only tlio front part of tho vocal cords 
vibratos j the vocal ohlnk is reduced to a small 
aperture hi fronts which contracts an tho pitah 
rises, while the hinder portions of tho vocal conk 
are pressed tightly togotlior, These different 
mechanisms produce perceptibly differ out qualities 
of tone; anil tho ark of tho vocalist iw, largely, to 
use higher registers for lower notes, so that ho may 
be ablo to strike tbosamo note la more than quo 
way, and thus have at command tho means of 
smoothly passing from ono part of tho scale to 
anntlior without jikteWng or appoarhiir to fling with 
dift'oroufa voices on different notes. Ono means of 
doing this in some oases is by the use of a fora 
mfote t in which tho laryngeal position of tlio lower 
thick register Is associated with tho vibrating 
mechanism of tho lower thin. For voice-produc¬ 
tion and voice-cultivation reference must bo nmdo 
to tho spociat lunuimls mentioned below. 

Tho resonating cavities and appurtenances con¬ 
nected with tho larynx form a complex system 
consisting of tho poukets lying Iwtwoon tho fame 
and false vocal conk (the effect of which cannot 
he very great, hut which must bo affected by tho 
position of the false vocal cords), the vestibule of 
tho larynx, the epiglottis (which directs tbo sound* 
waves towards dillovenfc parts of tho resonating 
system, and affects the colour or of the tona 
produced), (ho pharyngeal cavity, tlio nasal cavity, 
mill tho mmifall. When tho sound-waves Bud a 
clear air-way over the tongue and under tho soft 
lrnkte the tona is clear; when tiio soft pal a to 
hangs down, hu tlmt some of the air escapes by tho 
nose, tho tona Is nasal; wlion tho tongue does nob 
lio fiat and out of tlm way tho tona is throaty and 
strained; when tho 11ns obstruct the sotmd-waves 
tho tone becomes inn filed. Tho quality of tone is 
also very umoh aflbotod by the control which tho 
snooker or siugor may have over the breath; he 
should have Ids lungs well. filled with air by 
abdominal respiration, and be ablo to attack) the 
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tlio funnel) is highly charged with steam or water- 
gas and other vapours, and those, a*» the molten 
matter surges up, continually os wipe from its 
surface wiLh violent explosions ami rise in globular 
clouds, rl t th to a certain height, after which they 
dilate into a dork turbid oioud, o, From this 
cloud showers of min, e t are frequently discharged. 
Largo and small portions of the lava arc shot up* 
warns as the imprisoned vapours explode ami make 
their esoapo, forming a fiovy fountain of incan¬ 
descent drops and fragments ( tombs, ulagz, cinders), 
ami, along with thee®, pieces of the rockft forming 
the walls of the funnel and crater are also violently 
discharged 5 the cooled bombs, slags, cinders, 
angular blocks, and smaller stones (laptlli) falling 
back in showers, /, upon tiie external slopes of the 
cono or into the crater, from which they are again 
ami again ejected. Lightning, probably induced 
by the intense friction or the escaping steam, often 
plays round the borders of the dark cloud. The 
lava at last bubbles over and flaws away in 
torrents, either from the Up of tho crater or from 
a rent or fissure iu the side of the eone. In the 
diagram it in represented os escaping by a lateral 
fissure, g, h, and ationining down the slope, while 
jots of steam ami other vapours, i, escape from its 
aurfAOP. The on tflow of lava marks the crisis of 
tho eruption, and after a final ejection of stones 
and dust the volcano ralapaea into a quiescent 
state* In some paroxysmal eruptions of groat 
violence the liquid lava is entirely blown out in 
tlio form of hot dust by one or more tremendous 
explosions. This appears to bo tho case when a 
considerable hotly of water 1b middonly introduced 
to tho boated reservoir. Such paroxysmal erup¬ 
tions often res nit in great changes in the appear¬ 
ance of a volcano. Tim upper pait of the cone 
disappears, nnd a vast yawning cauldron takes its 
place. This Is no doubt duo to the shattering of 
the walls of the crater bv gaseous explosions, and 
tp the undermining action of the surging Wo. 
Much of the broken material is blown outwards, 
but the chief portion of tho missing rock-mosses 
has often given way and fallen into the eviscerated 
volcano, The cones ot Etna and Vesuvius have 
frequently been modified in this way. Thus in 
102& the summit of the latter was reduced liy 800 
feet Again, tho entire summit of Papamlayang in 
Java was blown off during a great eruption In 1772. 
The same appears to have been tho case with 
B&ndaisttu in Japan—one of tho principal peaks of 
which (ICobftndat) woe greatly reduced in height 

S fche terrible eruption of 1808. It is eatimated 
1,687,000,000 cable yards of rook were blown 
from the top of the mountain and scattered over an 
area of 27 sq m. The great eruption of Tarawom 
in New Zealand (1880) showed tluit both ejection 
ami cngnlfmonb accompany paroxysmal notion. 
Enormous quantities or material wore scattered 
over tlie surrounding regions, end after the erup¬ 
tion there appeared. In tlio south-western slope of 
Tarawom a sunken area 2000 foot long, GOO feet 
wide, and 250 to 800 feet deep. Many volcanoes 
after such prodigious action have become appar¬ 
ently extinct. One of the most remarkable evis¬ 
cerated volcanoes of tho kind to the island of 
Palma, one of tho Canaries, from 3 to 4 geo¬ 
graphical in ilea In diameter. The caldera or 
depressed interior is surrounded by precipices from 
1500 to 2000 feet iu height These form an un¬ 
broken wall, except at the south-western end, 
where a deep gorge permits tlie passage of the 
torrent which drains tho caldera. In nob a few* 
cases the calderas of eviscerated volcanoes are 
occupied by deep lakes. Examples in Europe are 
the Lonelier See and other mtaw of tho Eifol 
country j Albauo, JJemi, Dmcciano, Boleena, 
AvermiB, and others in Italy; Lao Paven in 


Auvergne) tho beautiful lakes of San Miguel 
(Azores), &c. Similar crater-lake* arc met with 
in many other parts of tho world, ouch os the lako 
of Gustavila In Mexico, and Crater Lake in Oregon, 
which Jiab a circumference of 20 miles, and is sur- 
ro untied by precipitous walls vising from 1500 to 
8000 foot in hoight. Occasionally oviscemted 
volcanoes are entered by the sea, when their 
craters appear as nearly land-locked lagoon h or 
natural Uavlwmis. Such is the Lago del Bagno in 
Ischia* 

Although actual extinction appears in many 
cases to have followed a paroxysmal eruption, yet 
it is well knowu that this to by no uumuiA a general 
rule. Tlio etruoturo of numerous volcanooa makes 
this sufficiently evident. Thus Vesuvius Jh a cone 
standing iu tho caldera of a niuoti larger cone, 
which to known or Monte Bommcv. Tim latter hau 
evidently been cvtocovatcd at some distant pre* 
historic period, and the younger cone of Vesuvius 
dates its origin from tlio time of tho Fliniau erup¬ 
tion. Since that timo it has continued to increase— 
its growth, howover, having over and anon boon 
Interrupted by paroxysmal action. Should tho 
volcano maintain a condition of moderate activity, 
tho time must come when it will occupy the whole 
of the caldera of Monte Soiuina, and too laltor will 
then become obliterated under newer ejections of 
lava and fragmental materials. This oone-in-cono 
fltructuro is conspicuous in many other volcanoes. 
It is scon, for example, in Tenerife, tho peak rising 
as a groat cone from a vast caldera which to sur¬ 
rounded by tho abrupt walMiko precipices of the 
older cone. The volcano of Bourbon risos iu like 
manner in the midst of au old orator-ring, 4 miles 
in diameter; and tho Pio o do Pago, one of the 
Capo do Verde Islands, is another oxaiuplo of the 
same structure, Tho craters of volcanoos which 
are situated iu or upon tho margin of tho bga are 
occasionally, as wo lmve seen, converted into bar* 
hours, the water finding access by a breach iu tho 
cone. When such voloanoes wako up, a now cono 
or cones by-and-by appear ab islets in the centre. 
This typo of half-sulmiergcd coiio-in-conc is ex¬ 
emplified by the Santorin fttomto (Greek Archi¬ 
pelago), where Aspronisi and Thera aro remains 
of a groat ovatev-rfag, in tho centre of which wo 
sob tuo Kaimeni Islets—tho product of recent 
eruptions. A still move perfect oxamplo of tho 
same structure is afforded by Barron Island in tho 
Bay of Bengal. 

A volcano, ns wo havosceii, to composed of suc¬ 
cessive sheets of erupted material, inclined out¬ 
wards In all directions from the footis of omptlou. 
This structure fa eminently weak, and, subject as 
an aotive volcano is to constant vibration ami 
frequent earthquake movement*, the cone to often 
modified by the displacement and collapse of large 
rock-masses. Indirectly, however, the fracturing 
of tho mountain is the moans of strengthening the 
stnioLure—for lava frequently rtocs ui tho routs 
and crevices that radiate outwards from the funnel, 
and thus forma veins and dykes which serve to 
bmae and bind together tho various parts of the 
volcano. In tho case of volcanoes which have 
attained a great hoighli it not infrequently happens 
that lava ceases to rise to the central orator, ami to 
ejected through fmoU routs and fissures lower down 
on the flanks of tho cone or oven near its huso. 
Sometimes this seems to indicate approaching 
roposo or even extinction. A time comes in the 
life of all volcanoes when they cease to erupt 
either lava or fragmental materials. But for a 
long poriod they continue to give out acid gases 
and vapour. This is caHotl the toffittam Him, 
Eventually tho last) traces of volcanic heat ifto- 
appear, and springs of oold water may issue from 
tho mountain and the ground In its vicinity. Sttob 
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checked. The most practioal disciples limited 
their alms tu making Volaptlk a convenience for 
commercial correspondence, a kind of extended 
international code. There are grammars in English 
by tho inventor, by Harrison, Korckhoffe, Kirohnoff, 
Sprague, &c>, and dictionaries by Krause, Wood, 
Lind erf el t, &o. 

Volcmioc^ A voloano is n luoro or loss conical 
hill ov mountain, usually truncated, and communi¬ 
cating with tho interior of the cmrMt im id u.b. 
earth l>y a pipo or funnel, through ■* J - D - upruiwtt 
which issue hot vapours and gases, 
and frequently loose fragmentary materials and 
streams of molten rock, Tho pipo or fnimol may 
be a vertical hola blown out by the subterranean 
forces through otherwise continuous am! undis¬ 
turbed rock-masses, or it may ho tin aperture upon 
a line of fracture or rent in the earth's crust In 
tho former case the volcano will usually bo small j 
and should several such volcanoes occur in the same 
neighbourhood they will generally Ijo irregularly 
distributed. Thoro Is reason to believe that all 


the larger volcanoes ocouv upon lines of fracture, 
ami thoir linear arrangement or grouping along 
more or loss well-defined bolts harmonises with 
this view. All modem volcanio eruptions appear 
to take place from isolated points or fooi, but in 
earlier ages molten matter seems frequently to 
have welleil up and overflowed from long Hues of 
fissure. These last are termed flasure eruptions* 
During successive eruptions the heavier portions 
of tho loose fragmental materials—blocks, cinders, 
&o*—fall back within and around the vent, while 
lava streams from the crater, now In one direction, 
now in anobhor. Tims in time a cone is built up. 
consisting of rudely alt cmate shoots of fragmental 
materials and lenticular flows of lava, which am 
all inclined outwards front the orillco of eruption, 
Some volcanoes era mado up entirely of looso ejccta- 
mentii) but euoh cones are generally small, varying 
iu bUo from more monticules up to hills nearly 1000 
feet in height). The b tones composing volcanoes of 
this kind occasionally consist in largo measure of 
tho debris of tho underlying i i oeks. such os Band- 
efcono, shale, limestone, iSea, which liavo bcou rup¬ 
tured, shattered, and blown into tho air bv oxulod- 
ing vapours. More usually, however, the joobo 
materials aro Blags and cinders discharged from a 
mass of lava occupying tho throat of the volcano, 
After a moro or 1c kb prolonged ejection of slags 
and olndera tom from tho upper snrfaco of the 
lava, the latter some times riftos into tho crater and 
makes its escape by broaching tho cone, Many of 
those cinder-cones aro tho produots of only one 
eruption. Just as we luivo dnder-eonos composed 
wholly ov chiefly of fragmental materials, so wo 
have voloanoos built up almost exclusively of lava. 
Some of these are of fusignifloant size, others aro 
among the largest volcanoes of tho world. The 
form assumed by a lava-cone dopends chiefly upon 
the character of the molten rook, 1 If the lavas be 
extremely viscous and tenacious they usually cool 
and consolidate immediately round the vent, and 
thus tend to form a more or less abrupt cone. 
Bniue conos of tliis kind have no craters—tho 
tenacious mass having welled up aud stiffened 
around and over the orifice so ns to form a dome- 
shaped hill. Good examples occur in Auvergne, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and the Isle of Bourbon. The 
more liquid laviua give rise to flattened or depressed 
cones. The groat volcanoes of Hawaii are built up 
almost ontiroVy of shoets of lava which uto ex¬ 
tremely liquid at the moment of eruption, and 
bonoo readily flow away and spread fchoinsolves out 
as they go. By far the groat majority of volcanoes, 
however, are composite in character—i.e. they aro 
built up partly of lava and partly of fragmental 
materials—sometimes the one ana sometimes the 


other predominating. Etna ami Vesuvius cue 
excellent examples of composite cones. 

While some volcanoes occur upon the ridges of 
vast mountain-ranges, others aro met with at much 
lower levels. Many have ooinmencad their erup¬ 
tions upon the bed of the sea, snob as Etna ami 
Vesuvius, which were in tlieir younger days sub¬ 
marine volcanoes, and the same is tho case with 
tlio vast cones of the Sandwich Islands. Sub¬ 
marine volcanoes havo oven come into existence in 
modem times. In 1706 a coin mu of vapour was 
Boon to riao from the North Pacific Ocean about 
30 miles to the north of Uualashka, Tho ejected 
matorials eventually rained tho orator above the 
Bua-lovel, the fiery Croat of the islet thus formed 
illuminating the region for 10 miles around. Six 
years afterwards, when a few lnmtera landed on 
tho now Island, they found the ground iu p]uces 
too hob to walk upon. Repeated eruptions have 
since increased the dimensions of the island, until 
now it is several thousand feet in height, and bo* 
twcon two and three miles in circnnifeioucc. 

Some volcanoes are much more active than 
otlioiB. A few may be sold to be in a state of 
permanent eruption, such for example as Strom- 
boll, which has been constantly active since the 
time of limner; Izaluo (in Salvador, Central 
America), which, bail no existence before 1770, has 
continued active ever since, ami is now some 2flflff 
feet iu height. Other examples of constantly 
active volcaucca aro those of Maaaya and Arua* 
titlan In Nicaragua, Bungay in tho Andes of Quito, 
Cotopaxi, Sion in the Mohicans, and Tofoa in the 
Tlriondiy Islands. Many volcanoes, snob for ex¬ 
ample us Vesuvius, continue in a state of moderate 
activity for longer or shorter periods, and then In¬ 
come quiescent or dormant for months or, as the 
cose may be, for centuries, when tlioy wake up to 
ronow their labours. The eruption that succeeds 
prolonged repose is usually ooiTcspondingly violent 
or jmroxy&mal. Such was the famous eruption 
of Vesuvius that destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Similarly in our own day the terrible 
outburst of Krakatoain the Straits of Suuda took 
place after a roposo of 200 years. 

The general phenomena of a paroxysmal ornption 
are illustrated by tho accompanying diagram. The 
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nook or funnel of tho volcano is shown at «, and 
the crater at b t b % Lava (represented as occupying 
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of tho moderate amount of steam which they con¬ 
tain. The moat probable view ia that volcanoes 
are closely related to those earth-movements which 
liavo resulted in tho Hexing and fracturing • of 
strata. All the greater wrinkles of the earth’s 
surface—<its ocean-bnsiufl f continental plateaus, 
and mountain* of elevation—owe tlieir origin Ui 
the sinking-in of the crust upon the cooling and 
contracting imcloiis. Tho crust yields to tho 
euouuoua tangential pressure by cracking a cross 
and wrinkling up, in various linear directions, 
and it is along those lines of fracture and flexure 
that molten matter and heated vapours and gnsos 
are enabled to mako thoir escape to the Bimace. 
So far, then, geologists are genomlly agreod as to 
the close relation that obtains between fracturing, 
folding, and volcanic action. But beyond this 
agreement ceases. By some it is bolioved that the 
earth is a practically solid globe—that, not with- 
standing Its high temperature, the interior is kept 
in a solid state by pressure. But ns the earth 
parts with its heat it contracts and tho crust is 
fractured mid wrinkled up, and the pressure being 
relieved in this way tho solid matter becomes 
liquefied and is forced upwards through fissures, 
partly by pressure and partly by the action of im¬ 
prisoned steam. Others, again, think it is more 
probable that a liquid or viscous substratum 
separates the cooled crust from tho solid nucleus, 
while soino still favour the old hypothesis of a 
comparatively thin crust enclosing a liquid or 
vtaoons interior. According to these two latter 
views lava ia extruded through rents and fissures 
formed by tho yielding of the cruet to tangential 
pressure—the lava being forced to the surface by 
the weight of the subsiding eiimt in adjacent 
regions, Groat mountain-chains adjoin are on of 
dominant depression, and it la conceived that the 
viHCoufl-Hquid matter of the inferior is displaced 
underneath the sinking region* while an equivalent 
weight Is forced up through fissures in the moun¬ 
tain-chains, and continues to bo discharged until 
equilibrium, is restored. In this view the inter- 
etitlfil steam or water-gas which plays bo import¬ 
ant a part in volcanic eruptions is not tho incit¬ 
ing cause of Activity. Its presence romlora the 
viscous matter more liquid, and its expansion 
doubtless increases the force of volcanic eruptions; 
bnb tho extrusion of lava from the fluid or viscous 
interior would take placo even if no steam were 
present. But ns steam is invariably present in 
volcanic discharges, and as it could hardly have 
been derived from tha supposed liquid or viscoua 
Interior, it is possible tlrnt the lava in its upward 
progress abaovlw water from the supplies always 
circulating through the rooks of the crust. It is 
oortoinly remarkable that all the great volcanoes 
are situated within or along tho margins of what 
are believed to be sinking arena ; And the same 
would appear to have been tho case in earlier 
BtAgoe of the world's history. As the continents 
have increased by successive ridging up of their 
borders, and tha shore-lines of tho globe have 
advanced seawards, the Hues of chief volcanic action 
appear to have advanced with them. Even tho 
few volcanoes that occur in inland regions seam to 
bo situated within or in close proximity to subsid¬ 
ing areas, so that they really form no exception to 
tho general rnlc, Once more, thore is reason to 
belloYo that all tho notable volcanoes and volcanic 
islets of tho great ocean bruins riso from tlie backs 
of ridges and swellings of the crust. 


Seo tlio articles BauTO, Earthquakes, Geology (with 
books there cited), Lava, ami the artloles on Etna, 
Hawaii, Iceland, Vesuvius, Ac.; works on volcanoes by 
Barone, Daatony, Judd, Knadcmd, and Hull (1802). 
and books on special volcanoes, suob as Dana's on tlioso oi 
Hawaii (1882}. For volcanic rooks, sec Igneous Books. 


Vole {Armcoia) t a genus of rodents typical of 
the sub-family Arvlcolimu, which also iuoludes tho 
lemmings (My odes), the muslc-rats (Fiber), and 
bov oral related genera. Tho genus Arvioola in¬ 
cludes over forty species distributed over Europe, 
Asia, and North America—all more or less like 
rats and. mice. In lirituin there are three—tho 
Water-vole ( A . amj)hibiits) t the Field-volo (A, 
affrestis), ana the Bank-vole (ri. gtareolve). The 



The Field Volo {Arvlcola affrntU), 


water-volo is about tho same sire or tho hrowu 
rat, and rat it is often called. It has dark brown 
or black far, a tail alxmt half tho length of the 
laxly, mid very strong hind foot, with fivo roundod 

C ’b on their lower surfaces. It burrows by tho 
ks of streams and feeds for tho most part on 
vegetable food. In summer the female baa three 
or four litters of two to seven young, Tho water* 
volo docs not occur in Ireland, The field-vole, or 
short-toiled 1 field-mouse,’ Ih about the sisso of a 
oonunon mouse, but the body is plumper and tho 
tail shorter. It has brownish-gray fur; its hind 
feet have six pads. It lives In fields and woods, 
feeds on vegetable food, is very prolific, ami often 
does much damage. Tho bank-volo is lilco tho 
field-volo, but has a ‘more or less rusty or rufous- 
coloured back, larger ears, and a longer tail/ Its 
habits aro like those of the Hold-volo. 

Plagues of field-voles have repeatedly occurred 
in various parts of Britain. Thus in 1870 thoy 
destroyed much pasturage on tho Borders and in 
Yorkshire, and in 1802 they did very serious 
damage to farms in the south of Scotland. In 
Roxburgh and Dumfries the plague is said to 
have extended over 80,000 acres, and a royal com¬ 
mission Inquired into tho subject. Mild winters 
ami the destruction of the vole's natural (monies 
—owls, kestrels, stoats, weasels, &o,—ore doubt¬ 
less among the causes of the plague, Various 
attempts by means of poison, traps, pitfalls, owl 
the like have boon made to get rid of the plague; 
and in Greece Professor LflflTor has attained some 
success by infecting them with a contagions disease. 
It seems, however, most likely that ultimate suc¬ 
cess will depend on a restoration of the balance of 
nature disturbed by the destruction of the ' vermin r 
which in natural conditions koop voles ami similar 
animals in check. 

Volga (a Slav word for ‘river'), tho greatest 
river in Russia and the longest In Europe, having 
acourse of over 000 miles In length ns tlio crow 
flics, or, following its principal sweeps and sinu¬ 
osities, a length of 2400 miles from its source In a 
small lake among tho Valdai Hills to its months 
in the Caspian Son. It has a drainage area of 
602,300 «}. m., over which there is an annual rain¬ 
fall of 1 d 2 cubic miles, and its annual discharge 
equals 44 cubic miles, poured into the Cospinu Sea 
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springs arc oftou highly impregnated with mineral 
matter, and Iraq non tly effervescent with carbonic 
acid. Many of the natural effervescent mineral 
waters of commerce come (or used to come) from 
regions uf oxbinot volcanoes. Such waters, how¬ 
ever, are now imitated—the artificial production, 
owing to its greater sparkle, being in more demand 
than the natural. 

The amount of materials discharged during a 
volcanic oruption varies considerably, not only 
in different volcanoes, but in ouo and the samo. A 
rodigious quantity of lava issued from Skaptar 
okul (Iceland) in 1783. It formed two main 
streams which llowod for distances of 40 and GO 
miles respectively, and varied in thickness or depth 
from 600 to 1000 foot. Enormous lava-floods lmvo 
likewise issued from tbo volcanoes of tho Sandwich 
Inlands. In prehistoric times lava seems in many 
oases to liavo issued from long vortical fissures, 
and dulugod wide regions. Some of these inun¬ 
dations or lava are well aeon in western North 
America, as in tho great basal b plain of Snake 
Rlvav, Idaho. The basaltic plateaus of Antrim and 
the Inner Hebrides, of tbo Faroe Islands, and of 
Iceland arc believed to ho the denuded remains of 
successive massive-eruptions IIko those of Idaho. 
Tho volcanic plateaus of Abyssinia and the Deccan 
(Hindustan) have had a similar origin. As a role 
the volcanoes which emit lava in greatest volume 
are comparatively quiet in tholr action. The lava 
simply rises ami Is poured out, tho crater is de¬ 
pleted of its liquid contents, and the eruption 
ceases. This is the case with tho volcanoes of 
Hawaii. Whllo the lava is bubbling and bailing 
in the orator jots of tho incandescent liquid are 
shot up more or less continuously, forming the so- 
called * fire-fountains, 1 but the terrible explosions 
which accompany tho paroxysmal eruptions of snoh 
volcanoes as Etna and Vesuvius aro unknown in 
Hawaii. Hence in that region the cones aro built 
up oliiofly of lavas. Tho Javanese volcanoes aro 
examples of the explosive type of volcano. In 
these loose ajeotanumta predominate, and fre¬ 
quently no lava flows out. In Yean vine and 
similar volcanoes wo aocm to have, as it wore, a 
mean between tho quiet ancl explosive typos. The 
enormous energy displayed during an explosive 
eruption is shown by tho heights to which stone a 
and aalies am projected. According to Sir W, 
Hamilton, jets of Java mixed with stones anil 
sooriro were in 1770 tin-own from Vesuvius to a 
height of 10,000 foot, giving tho appearance of a 
column of fire. The lino nahos of Krakatna are 
said to have boon earned by U\o wnruaU of gas and 
vapours to the amazing height of 17 miles. Ilo- 
markablo solar phenomenal soon in Ceylon, South 
Africa, and Brazil, wore attributed to the presence 
in tho uppor atmosphere of this ilno dust ; ’while In 
Britain gloriously coloured skies before sunrise 
and after sunset, months of tor the omption, were 
attributed to the same cause, tn 1840 the dust 
from Hoola was in ten hours lying thick on Orkney 
and Hhutland. Ashes from Conscquina fell, in 
1835, in Jamaica, 700 miles off; and fine flnsb 
covered the ground 30 miles south of tho volcano 
to a depth of 10 feet. During the great eruption 
of Tomboro ashes and oindera wore ejected suilioiOnt 
to make three mountains, each equal in sIzq to 
Mont Blanc, or to cover all Germany 2 feet deop. 
Owing to tlie heavy rains which so frequently 
accompany eruptions, destructive torrents are 
formed. In many onsos this water is increased by 
that derived from molting snows, or from the 
bursting open of subterranean reservoirs, or the 
sudden omptying of cratcr-lakes. Sweeping down 
the slopes nf the mountain, the water carries along 
coarso and flue debris, and, recoiling lower levels, 
often flows ouward for many miles, nob as q more 


torrent of muddy water, but as a great inundation 
of soft pan by mud. Snob muds are termed mmU 
lavas* Mention has already been mode of tho noirl 
gases, &c. which ore given off during eruptions, 
Occa&loually hydrogen and other combustible gases 
are present and burnt into (lame. But the * flames 9 
that seem to issno from a crater are usually the 
reflection of the glowing lava illuminating the 
clouds of vapour, scoritc, and ashes. 

Even during its period of nativity a volcano is 
subject to excessive denudation* and becomes 
seamed and Beared with ravines, radiating out¬ 
wards from the upper part of the cone, and deepen¬ 
ing os they proceed towards tho low grounds, 
Long after the volcano has become quite ox lino fc 
the process of denudation is continued, until the 
mountain lias become so reduced in eiza and altered 
in form that its volcanic character la apparent only 
to geologists. Extinct vnlcanoes, showing every 
stage in this process of decay, are met with abund¬ 
antly iu many parts of tho work! which are no 
longer disturbed by volcanic action. Often all 
that has been left fa tho choked-up pipe or funnel, 
with, it may be, some of the loose ejeotamonta 
surrounding it, and a few portions of the old lava* 
flows. As examples in Scotland may bo cited 
Arthur Seat Largo Law, tho EiJdon Hills, Bubers- 
law, &o. These are tho mere stumps or roots of 
wliat miiBt have been volcanoes of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. Now and again all that remains of a 
volcano is the plugged ncok or funnel, such as 
North Berwick Law, Edinburgh Castle Rook, 
Loudoun Hill, the Dunian, &c. 

Active volcanoes are fortunately limited to 
particular regions of tho onvth, where they are 
distributed at intervals, and are generally arranged 
in a linear direction. The Pacific Ocean is 
bounded by an almost unbroken line of active 
volcanoes—tho ‘belt of fire/ The ooast-lande of 
tho Atlantic, on tho other hand, show hardly any, 
and only a few appear in adjacent Islands. Blit 
tho Caribbean Saa and the Mediterranean—those 
great traiiBmoridional depressions—wash the shores 
of lands which show active and recently extinct 
volcanoes in considerable number)* The volcanoes 
of western Asia are probably closely related to the 
Mediterranean depression, an those of notth-on&t 
Africa appear to be to that of tho Bed Sea. Noto 
also must ho made of the eeverul volcanoes and 
volcanic islets that rise from the depths of thq 
great ocean basina 

The causes of volcanic action have formed a fruit¬ 
ful thomo for chemists, geologists, and physioists; 
but none of the conclusion* arrived at ia wholly 
satisfactory. Sir H. Davy suggested that if im¬ 
mense quantities of tho metal Ho bases of the earths 
and alkalies were present in tho interior of the earth 
all the phenomena of volcanic action would bo pro¬ 
duced by their oxidation from contact with air 
and water. This view ha hubsoquontiy Abandoned, 
hut it was again takeu up and mivaaatad by Don-, 
bony and others. Some writers, again, have main* 
tained that tho chief can so of volcanic action Is 
the introduction of water to the highly heated 
interior of tho earth. In some cases—those, of 
quiet eruptions—the water or steam is supposed to 
be absorbed by the lava in n gradual manner; in 
other cohos— those of explosive eruptions—tho 
water is boliovod to lie suddenly infcrotlucod ill 
considerable volume. Both these act ion a doubtless 
tako place, bub steam, howover much it may in-' 
tonslfy an eruption, can hardly be its ultimate 
cilubq. Some lavtm, it is trite, emit immense quauti- ■ 
tics, hut others again appear to contain a much 
smaller supply; and wo cannot believe that tho 
enormous volumes of lava which flow quietly away 
from such lofty volcanoes as those of Hawaii have 
been forced up from below by the niore presaute t 
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To left and right of its mouth it forme gieat Ingoons, 
and on tho bur across the mouth a heavy surf rune. 

Voltn. Alessaxdro,, physicist, was horn, at 
Coino, of a noble family, lDfcU February 1745, and 
in 1774 he was appointed professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Pavia, the duties of whinh office ho 
discharged till 1804, when ho retired to Mb native 
town to spend the rest of his days; and having 
hceu summoned to show his discoveries to Napoleon, 
and received medals and titles at homo nml abroad, 
lie died fith March 1820. It was he who mainly 
dove loped the theory of current electricity along 
purely physical linos (see EmcCTIIIOity) j too tonrn 
voUftio is justly iinod in many cases instead of gal¬ 
vanic (see OAf.VANi) s ho ft was who discovered 
the electric decomposition of water, ancl invented 
a new electric battery, the olcotroplionis, ami an 
electroscope. Ha also mode many investigations 
on heat and gases. His works fill 0 vols. (1810) I 
and there are monographs on him hy Uianchi 
and Moaliotfci (1820-32), and by Volta (1875). 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, was 
bom on 24th No vein tier 1004' in Paris, where his 
father, Francois Are not, hold a responsible post in 
the Chambra des Comp tea, Ilia mother 1 , who died 
during his childhood, was well-liom and a friend of 
the famous Ninon do VEuclos. His godfatlior, 
the Abbd do Chfitaaunouf, exerted a pernicious 
iirihtonco on the precocious hoy, and taught him to 
scoff at religion, Jn his ninth year ho entered the 
Collugo Louis-lo-Graml, the chief French Beminary 
of the Jesuits. Ho soon distingmakod UiiuHclf an a 
verifier, ami the college authorities thought worthy 
of print his odo to St UcncvifevG, Although it was 
devotional in tone, the iotters of Ms schoolboy 
days are thoso of a youthful sceptic. Before lie 
had entered ills teens lie was introduced to Ninon 
de L’Enclon, who was so struck hv him that she 
left him a legacy of 2000 francs with which to buy 
bonks. Leaving college at seventeen, lie was 
d os binod by his rat her for tlia bar, but the study 
of law disgusted Min. His poetic talents, lively 
conversation, and already pronounced scepticism 
procured him a wolcomo f min the so-called ‘Society 
of the Temple, 1 among the members of which were 
the Annoreontfa Abb 6 do Chau lieu nml the Duo de 
Sully, with ofclior men of mule. Alarmed by the 
dissipated lifo which lie was lending, Ids rather 
gladly saw Mm admitted into the suite of his god¬ 
father b brother, the Marquis de ChAtenunouf, who 
after the treaty of Utrecht was appointed French 
ambassador to Holland; hut in consequence of an 
intrigue with a young lady Avouofc, after a fow 
months’ stay at tho Hague, was flout homo in 
disgrace. In obedience to the command of hie 
exasperated father lie entered tho office of an 
attorney, but his stay in it was short, and in a fow 
months more he obtained notoriety ns the Author 
of a satire on ills successful rival in tho pootio com¬ 
petition lor a prize o fibred by the French Academy. 
After the death in 1715 of Louis XLV. Arouct was 
suspected of lampooning the regent, the Dnc 
d'Orlcaiw, and was banished for sdvoml months 
from Paris. The evidence that he was tho author of a 
subsequent lampoon, accusing the regent of detest¬ 
able crimes, satisfied the Authorities of lus guilt, 
and he was thrown Into tho Bastille (May 1717), 
whore he was confined for nearly a year. Mean¬ 
while lie had written his tragedy (Edipe t and had 
begun a poem, tho hero of which was Henry IV. of 
France. With liis liberation from tho Bastille lie 
assumed the name of Voltaire, which fe Bumvosed 
to be an anagram of ArouetJ 1(e) j(euno). (Edipo 
was performed in Paris < 18th November 1718) ami 
was triumphantly successful. His next dramatic 
attempts were, comparatively, failures, and he 
devoted himself to the completion of his poem on 


Henry IV., which was to be published by subscrip¬ 
tion. But he had selected for a here a princo 
whose chief distinction woe tho championship of 
the Protestant cause, and the poem contained 
praises of religious toleration and ail nnflattering 
description of the papacy. Alt this induced the 
authorities to refuse tho sanction noeded for pub¬ 
lication. Voltaire had tho poem mmptitfoiuly 
printed at Ilouen (1723) and smuggled into Paris, 
when, as La Limit ou Henri (e Uraml, Podme 
6pique. It was widely read and greatly admired. 
Voltaire was pushing his way at court, and hoiug 
patronised by the newly-wedded queen of Louis 
XV., when there occurred tho catastrophe which 
drove him from Franco, A certain Chevalier de 
Kohan-Chabot, a scion of the great house of Rohan, 
addressing him contemptuously as a parvenu, 
Voltaire retorted with spirit, and seems to have 
written and circulated some caustic epigrams on 
the man who hail insulted him. Tho chevalior’s 
revenge wob to have Voltaire cruelly beaten hy his 
hirelings. Tho authorities refusing him proper 
redrew, Voltaire resol veil on challenging the 
cowardly author of the outrage, with Ilia result 
that Voltaire was once more thrown into the Bas¬ 
tille. After a short imprisonment, ho woe liberated 
on tho condition that he would proceed forthwith 
to England, whore ho landed about the end of May 
172a 

Voltaire brought with him lottors of Introduction 
to several persons of station. Boliughvolce, with 
whom ho had been Intimate in France and who was 
now in England, made him known, to Popo ami Mb 
circle. He made tho acquaintance of Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, tho Harveys, and hoard from tho 
Duchess of Marlborough anecdotes of the times of 
Queen Anno. Ho beoaino more or less inbimato 
W'Ltli Yonng, with Thomson, and with Gay. Hav¬ 
ing learned to road English with caso, and oven to 
write it intelligibly, ho acquired sonio knowledge 
of Shakespeare ami Milton, Dry don ami Butler, 
and a familiarity with what Popo Imd written, 
witii Addison’s Cato, and with tho so-called drama- 
tints of the Restoration. He was strongly attracted 
to Locke among philosophers, and bo mastered the 
elements of Sir Isaac Newton's astronomical 
physics. Bnlingbreko’s conversation and tho 
writings of tho English Deists furnished him with 
many of the weapons of which ho inado use in his 
subsequent attacks on the theology of Christendom, 
Georgo II, ’s consort, Queen Carotiua, accepted ills 
dedication to hot* of tho I/ennadc t tho new form of 
LaLigue (the publication of which had lieen one 
of tlioohjects of nis visit to England)] and tho list of 
fmbscrilrcrs to it Included with tho king and queen 
n number of tho nobility and gentry. When ho was 
permitted Lo return to Franco early in 1720, after a 
residonco of nearly tliroo yearn in England, ho took 
with him, among other fruits of Ins literary In* 
dustiy in exile, his History of Charles XIL and the 
materials for his Letters on the English. Tho 
loltovs were full of contrasts, certain to offend tho 
ruling powers in Franco, between English liberty, 
political, ami especially intellectual, on the one 
band, ami French despotism of every kind ou tho 
other. 

Ou Ms return to Paris Voltaire laid tho founda¬ 
tion of what became great wmlth, by the sagacious 
purchase of sliurcs in a government lottery* aiul by 
speculations in tlm corn-trade, to the profits of 
which were added a few years afterwards tlioso 
arising from largo army con bracts. IIo formed a 
very close intimacy with Madame dn Chfttolct 
(q.v.), a lady of (UstingniBlied connections, vory 
olevor, accomplished, and scientific, whose husband 
was a cipher. He bad a obAtcau, Civoy, In 
Champagne, and thither Voltaire fled in the Rum¬ 
mer ox 1734, an ordor having been issued for his 
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through 70 mouthR. About the middle of its 
course it has a width of over a mile. It is navi¬ 
gable from near its source, and a wide-spreading 
system of oauals and its numerous tributaries 
combine to make the river one of the most 
important waterways in the world. By means 
of Artificial outbiugs it communicates with the 
White Ben, the Buxine, tho Baltic, and the 
Gulf of Finland, as well as with the Don, the 
Dniester, tho Dnieper, the Dwina, and other rivers. 
As many as 15,000 vessels, including over 500 
steamers, navigate the waters of the Volga, aud are 
all engaged in tho river trade, a considerable and 
growing part of which comes from northern and 
central Asia, but by far the larger portion is 
dorived from tho internal commerce of Russia in 
Europe. Most of the goods exhibited at the 
great fair of Nijnl Novgorod oto transported to 
and from tlioir destinations by means of theso 
rlvor-bonts. Traffic almost entirely ceases in 
winter, when tho waters are frown, the ico-bound 
stream being only used by Ruoh travellers as are 
compelled to joumoy during that inclement season, 
and who drive over tho ico and snow ill sledges. 
Tho fisheries of the Volga are of great importance, 
sturgeon, oarp, and pike hoing captured In immense 
numbers by moans of the not, the hook, and the 
harpoon. At tho first approach of winter the 
fish make for the sea, but such is tho quantity that 
large shoals, nnabla to advance through the crash 
in front, roniaiii jammed In thick masses in the 
deeper pools, and are frozen over, until, at tho 
breaking up of tho ice, they fall an easy prey to 
tho fishermen. Seal-hunting, near the shores of 
the Caspian, also employe a number of persons. 

Tho scenery along the upper banks is of a mono¬ 
tonous forest character, marshes and swamiw 
occupying a considerable area to tho left, where 
the ground is low. On the right tho land is 
higher, often rising abruptly from the stream, but 
farther down the country becomes almost flat, the 
soil generally being composed of eh ingle and sand, 
and horo navigation is somewhat impelled and 
rendered difficult by shoals and banks. This is a 
steppe rogion, whore trees disappear, but short 
gross affords excellent pasturage, until, near its 
mouth, tho rlvur on tern a desert area. The prin¬ 
cipal tributaries of the Volga arc tho Oka, the 
Kama, the Mologa, the Shokmia, the Unja, tho 
VotlugOj and the Viatka. These arc generally 
navigable for Borne distance above their mouths, 
and afford wo tor trade routes to nil morons towns 
at a considerable distance from the main river. 
Tho cbiof towns on the tanka of the Volga are 
Jomslav, Kostroma, Nijnl Novgorod, Kazan, Sim¬ 
birsk, Stavropol, Samara, and Tzailtxon. These 
all live as Ifc were by menus of tho river, and are 
mostly flourishing places. See German mono¬ 
graphs by Roskascliny (Leip. 1687) and Lender (St 
Petersburg, 1880). 

Volliynln* a government In tho west of Russia, 
hounded on tlie w, by tho Polish provinces, from 
whieli It 1 r separated by the river Bug. Tho sur¬ 
face in the north of tho government is low, and 
plains and morasses, covered with forests, abound; 
in tho south there aro hills ami fertile corn-bear¬ 
ing land, Tho area (27,74ft sq. m.) is largor than 
that of Greece; pop. 2,204,867. The capital is 
Zhitomir. 

Volition. See Will, 

Yolk sited. Bee Bono. 

Volney, Constantin FJUNgoifl Chasskbosuf, 
Comte dk, was born at Craon in Maycnnc, 9d 
February 1757. He lost his mother at two, and 
liis youth wns solitary, taciturn, and joyless, his 
health feeble. He studied at Paris medicine, his¬ 
tory, and tho oriental languages, adopted tho name 


of Volney for that of ClioBsebasuf, and travelled in 
Egypt and Syria (1783-87), publishing his Voyage 
[2 vols. 1787), ono of tho most cxnot ami valuable 
works of the kind ever published, all personal 
details being eliminated 1 to economise the time of 
readers'—a oivoumstanao unique in the literature 
of its class. Volney was oleoted to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1780. A Lib ami in politics and reli¬ 
gion alike and a fast friend of real liberty, ho was 
too honest and outspoken for the times, and was 
thrown into prison, from which ha was freed only 
after tho downfall of Robespierre. His reputation 
chiefly rests on his famous work, Las Jimnes, ou 
Meditations sur les Revolution* dcs Empires (1701 b 
a olmracteristic ensay on tho philosophy 

of history. Ho filled the chair of Hlstoiy in the 
short-lived Boole Normalo, and lived in tho United 
States (1705-08), collecting the material for his 
Tableau du Climat ct du Sol (2 vols. 1808). In 
Ills absence ho had been el Gated to the Institute, 
and soon aftar lie was admitted to the Academy. 
Napoleon gave him a seat In tho sonata, and lnauo 
him Count, and Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Louis XVIII. made him a poor. Almost 
IiIb latest writing, Histoivo do Samuel. Invontenr 
du Saciv des l7ois (1810), shows all Ills anti- 
religious bias, and his acutonees of mind, and at 
the same time all those 18th-century limitations of 
which he was happily unconsoious. Volney died at 
Paris,'25th April 1820. His (Enures Completes fill 
8 vols. (1821). Sao E, Berger's Made (1862), and 
Sainto-Bouvo in Causeries tin Lundt\ vol. vil. 

Yolo, a port of Thessaly, on tho Gulf of Valo, 
87 miles by rail SE. of Larissa. Pop. 11,020. 

Vologda* capital of a north-eastern province 
of Russia (stretching to the Urals), stands on both 
banks of tho river Vologda, 200 miles NE. of Mos¬ 
cow by rail. It line oonsiderablo trade, nnd a pop. 
(1880) of 17,801. The area of tlio govern mont 
(150,408 sq. m.) ie a fifth larger than that of Groat 
Britain and Ireland. Pop. 1,280,704. 

Volsci, an ancient Italian people, extending 
from the south-west am slopes of the Apennines to 
tho sea, along both banks or the Llrls (' Qarigliano ), 
whoso capital was Suessa Pometia, aud, after its 
destruction by the Romans, Satrioum and Antlum. 
The Volsci were a brave and warlike people wIlo 
waged almost incessant war with the , Romans for 
200 years proviouR to 888 B,a, when they worn 
finally subdued, their territory incorporated into 
Lntiuhi, and they themselves created Roman 
citizens. The legend of Coriolanus (q.v.)ls con¬ 
nected with the volseian wars. See home, Tah- 
QUINIUS SUFKRDUS, AnTIUM, UMBRIA. 

Volsk, a town of Russia, on the Volga's light 
bank, 70 niiloH NE. of Saratofi 1 . Pop. 37,044. 

Vol Sling#, a famous heroic raco in old German 
legend, its founder Voiding or Watamg, the grand¬ 
son of Odiu, audits brightest ornamentVolsung's 
son, Siognmnd Sigfried or Sigurd, hero of the 
Niboliuigenlied (q.v.), Is of the same stock. Tlio 
tale is enshrined In tho Old Icolandlo Volsunga- 
saga, which lias been followed by IV. Morris in his 
Story ofSigio'd the VoUung. 

Volt (dorived from Volta), the unit of electro¬ 
motive force now in universal use among elec¬ 
tricians, lb is defined legally in terniB of tho olim 
and ampere (see ElkctiuoiTv). An instrument 
for measuring voltage is oallod a voltmotor, The 
voltainetot' is an instrument for .measuring current, 
as explained at Electricity (q. v,). 

Yoltn, a river of Uppor Guinea whiob, rising 
in tho Kong mountains or high lands liehind the 
Ashautoe county* runs southward botweon Ashan- 
teo and Dahomey, and reaches the Bight of Bonin 
through the eastern part of tho British Gold Coast, 
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wn3 most} distinguished socially and Intellects 
ally. AVhen lie drovo out the progress of his 
carriage was obstructed by the prossuro of immense 
and nc claiming crowds; * It wa* he who defended 
tho Cains J was the reply of one among them who 
was ankeil by his neighbour the reason for the pre- 
valont excitement. Frantic, literally, was the 
enthusiasm, which a house crowded to suffocation 
displayed for hours oil the occasion of his visit to 
the Comddie Franfoise to witness the representa¬ 
tion of Ir&m ; one of the leaders of the applause 
being the Co into d' Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
These and other excitements, telling on tho infirm 
frame of tho old man, brought on an attack of 
illness which was aggravated by an iujudioious 
adminbit ration of opiates. Delfiium alternating 
with torpor supervened, but with Intervals of lucid 
consciousness, A few hours before his death two 
priests entered the sick-room, and to a professional 
appeal from one of them lie replied, 1 Let mo die in 
peace. 1 Tho end came on the night of the 30th 
ilay 1778. 

Of the mimorouB French biographies of Voltaire much 
tho beat is the elaborate work or Gustave DesnotrostoiTcs, 
Voltaire & Ut> SoeiW du XVIIF Sihlt (2d qd. 8 void, 
1887); and Bonjreaoo** Voltaire: Bibliographic dt ace 
(Eat res (4 voLj. 1882-03) may also bo consulted. An 
American life of Voltaire by tliq lata James Parton 
>(1881) ia copious and displays industry. Mr John 
Morley's Voftaira (1872; now od, 1880) 1b more a 
orltioiam than a biography, Strauss's six loo taros ap- 


“tho writer of this article In the 'Groat Writers' aoxios 
(1892). 

Voltcvra (anc, Vduterrm V & Tuscan town of 
:6500 inhabitants on a liUl 35 miles SW, of Pisa by 
Talh with important Etruscan and other remains, 
.See Etruria, Vol. IV. p. 440. 

VoUvli a coast town of Italy, 0 miles TV. of 
xGonoa by rail. Pop. 0358. 

Volumes, Law of. See Chemistry, p. 150. 
Volumetric Analysis. See Analysis. 

Vohmtnvyism* the polity of those who insist 
’On the absolute separation of church and state, 
flifiapprovO utterly of church endowments ana 
state grants for religions purposes, seek the riis- 
’ establishment and disendow in out of established 
churches, and recognise alone as consistent with 
true religions liberty ami equality the support of 
■churches and cloruy by the voluntary payments 
by the members. Most Nonconformists arc more 
or less voluntaries. For the ‘Voluntary Contro¬ 
versy' hi Scotland, see United Presbyterian 
Church ; and for the arguments for and against 
state churches, hooks cited at State Religion. 

Volunteers* The volunteer movement of 
Groat Britain is unique In tho history of nations. 
In 1850, on the occurrence of a menace to Great 
Britain, which for the first time for a long period 
seemed to indicate a possibility of invasion, tho 
voiiuitcor spirit spontaneously rose up. General 
Peel, who was then war minister, realised Its 
importance, niul by his ail vice it was resolved to 
accept tho services of those who might oifer thoui- 
Belvos. No promise of pecuniary aid to moot 
necessary expenses, far less of pay or of reward, 
was hold out. If vulunteor* would equip them¬ 
selves with uniform, accoutrements, and arms, 
and supply themselves with military Instruotom, 
all ab their own expense, the state would accept 
their services. These were the conditions. The 
volunteers were to find everything, and then the 
sfcafco would consent to use them. The response 
won an aatonlshmeiU to the world, and not least to 
Groat Britain Ivemclf. An aimed force rose up an 


if by magic. Men of all professions and trades 
thronged to enrol themselves, devoting much of 
their leisure time to their volunteer work, submit¬ 
ting to the discipline of drill in a hearty and vigor¬ 
ous manner, and paying at something like the rate 
of £8 per man for arms, uniform, and accoutre, 
meats, in addition to instructors' salaries, rout of 
rooms and ground, aud othor necessary expenses. 
In a very few mouths the numbers swelled above 
100,000, artiliory and riflemen, and daily offers of 
service came from new companies, notwithstanding 
the foot that the alarm which first awakened this 
martial spirit had died away, and there w as no 
longer any immediate prospect of hostilities to 
stimulate ami keep alive the enthusiasm that had 
boon evoked, lb liQcaine apparent that tho spirit 
woe one Inherent in the national diameter, and had 
not been created but only aroused by tho ovout 
winch has always been directly associated with its 
origin. It demonstrated, what observaut men had 
known before, that the British, although they are 
not a military nation—indeed hate militarism—are 
yet at bottom a warlike race. Within little move 
than a year of the first enrolments the Queen wiu» 
able to see assembled two great bodies in Hyde 
Park and. in Queen's Park, Edinburgh, numbering 
in all about 80,000 soldiers, who had been taught 
the elements of militaiy mill, aud wore able to 
move in largo bodies without confusion. Tho 
expectation at first had been limited to some 
thousands of sharp-shooters, who might 1m useful 
for hanging on to and harassing an onoiny, and 
thus giving a certain amount of external aid to 
the efforts of tho army. So restricted was the 
idea of the capabilities of the force that a special 
drill-hook, known as the Green Book, was iseiied 
for volunteers, In which the company was taken as 
tho largest unit. There was no idea of volunteer 
battalions taking their part as integral portions of 
brigades. They were only to bo Administratively 
in battalions, but in training the companies wove 
to be tho units, Their role was to ho that of 
irregulars, nob of Soldiers who would take their 
places in the British lino, and fight side by side 
with the enlisted forces of the crown, But the 
numbers, the drill, and the caimcity for organisa¬ 
tion shown by the now force made its consolida¬ 
tion into the Inigor unit of the battalion a thing 
of coitrso, and its conformity to tho drill of the 
army a necessity. Indeed this had worked itself 
out even before the Green Book was ready for 
issue. When it was issued it was already utterly 
niisnitable to tho existing state of things. In All 
the large towns battalions were already organised 
and In active training; and tho administrative 
organisation was in a very short time couflnod to 
the country districts. Even in their me, after the 
lapse of a few years, consolidation took place, and 
for many years the volunteer force lias beon ad¬ 
ministered, exercised, ami dealt with from head¬ 
quarters in battalions, just ns are the regiments of 
nm regular army and the militia. It has now 
found its place—and that no mean ono—as part of 
the organised defences of tho country, awl in 1888 
a fiirtuor stop was taken in Us organisation in 
district brigades, each under a brigadier-general, 

I who would command it as a Be pa rate unit in the 
event of its being mobilised for new ice. 

As might have beon ox p acted, tho volunteers, 
who gave their services ami provided nt their own 
expense all that was required for equipment nxul 
drill, could not lie expected thus to tax themselves 
in perpetuity while giving their actual time and 
labour without pay or reward. Accordingly tho 
I question soon arose. Is this force worth tho expense 
| to tho countiy of providing the necessary arm uniont, 
clothing, and equipment T The question was made 
the more urgent by its becoming apparent that tlie 
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arrest on tlio publication, unauthorised by him, of , 
hi* Loiters on the English, accompanied as they 1 
were bv heterodox comments on Pascal's Thoughts. 
goon bo unit Madame du Clifttelet made Cirey 
their headquarters, paying occasional visits to 
Paris aud elsewhere. At Ciroy Voltaire wrote 
dm mas, Meropa ami MuJwmoi among them ; poetry, 
philnsophiool and other; his Treatise on Metaphysics ; 
Hinoli of his SMo de Louts Qmtlorze ami Lcs 
Mmurs ct l'Esprit dos Nations, with his Elements 
of the Philosophy of Newton. Hero ho fittoil up 
a laboratory ami studied physics and chemistry; 
ami hero lie received (August 1730) the Ilrat letter 
written to him by his admirer, the Crown-prince 
of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Great. Since 
the appeamnoo of his Letters on the English ho 
had lrotm out of favour at court. Hut he wrote at 
the instance of his fricml the Dno de Richelieu a 
dramatic piece, tha Prince use do Navarre, which 
wne performed on the occasion of the Dauphin’s 


tlon pleased Louis XV. This ftnd the patronage 
of Louis’s now mistress, Mud ante do Pompadour, 
procured him the appointments of royal historio¬ 
grapher and of goiitlemon-in-orilliiftry to the king, 
as well as his election to the French Academy— 
distinctions which ho sorrowfully owned wore duo 
to anything hut his really meritorious contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of his country. Tlio court 
favour which he now enjoyed proved to bo iltful. 
In 17-17 an imprudent speech at a court canl-party 
drove him to take refuge with an old friend, the 
Duchesne do Maino, for whose aitinsonient lie now 
wrote Zadig and others of those oriental tales 
which are among the most popular of his writings. 
When he was allowed to reappear at court, some 
injudiciously expressed flattery of Madame de 
Pompadour excited the indignation of the queen, 
and Voltaire had agaiu to migrate. Oddly enough 
ho and Madame da OMtolet became the welcome 
guests at LfUndville of ex-King Stanislaus, the 
French queen’s father, A liaison with a young 
olllccr resulted in the death (September 1740) or 
Madame du Chfttolot after she had given birth to 
a ohlhl of whom hor now lover was the father. 

The king of Prussia had more than ouoe urged 
Voltaire to reside permanently at his court. But 
Voltaire would not oousent unless lio wore to be 




arrangement Frederick had an insuperable ohjeo- 
tion. By her death a chief obstacle won removed. 
In July 1760 Voltaire found himself at Berlin, with 
the olliooof king’s olmmborlaiii, n pension of 20,000 
francs, and board and lodging in one of the royal 
pnlaaes. But the friendship of the king and the poet 
was soon disturbed Voltaire outerod into some 
questionable llnanciol and other operations in mao- 
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suit, and during tlio pioceodings disclosures dis¬ 
creditable to Voltaire irritated the king against 
him. Frederick was still moro gravely offended 
by Voltaire’s satirical criticisms on frlauperbuls, 
whom the king hud made president of Ids Academy 
of Science uud for whom he had a great regard i 
and in March 1763 Frederick and Voltaire parted, 
novor to meet again. Tito cldef literary result of 
Voltaire’s stay in Prussia was the completion and 
publication of hiB Sitclo de Louis Qmtorze. 

Soon after leaving Prussia Voltaire was arrested 
and kopt for several weeks in confinement at 
Frankfort, partly through tlio bungling of 
Fralorick’s yopresentativo In tliat city, who hail 
boon instructed to recover from Voltaire a vain jjig, 
privately printed, of the king’s poems- Voltaire, 
avenged himself by writing the well-known and 
malicious sketch of Frau crick’s character and 
account of his habits, which, however, was first 
printed, and then surreptitiously, after the writer’s 


death. After various wanderings Voltaire settled, 
early in 1765, near Geneva. From Les D6Ucos, m 
he called his Ilrat Swiss home, he removed about 
1758 to Forney (q.v.L which was in French 
territory, some 4 miles from Genova on the 
northern shore of the lake. During the first live 
years of his settlement in Switzerland appeared 
his greatest historical work, Les Mature et 
VEsprit dee Nations, Ms pessimistic poem on tlio 
earthquake of Lisbon, and its proso-pendant, the 
famous Candida. Tiie suspension of the Mney - 
zloptdi* by tlie Fvouch government, and the sen¬ 
tence of tlio jwirliuinont of Paris coudoiuuing to be 
burned by tlio public executioner a harm loss poem 
of his own on natural religion, Impelled Voltaire 
to issue liis celebrated declaration of war agaiusb 
LTnfftme. In 1762 appeared tlio first of those 
writings assailing tho Christian faith which flowed 
from lus pen until the ond of his life. In the same 

J ear occurred at Toulon so the judicial murder of 
eon Cains (q.v.), falsely accused of having, from 
Protestant zeal, killed imo of his sons to prevent 
him from becoming a Roman Catholic. Voltaire 
exerted liiuiself strenuously, and at last successfully, 
to have the sentence annulled, and to rescue other 
members of the Galas family from tlio punishment 
to which, oa unjustly convicted accomplices, they 
had been condom tied. This and similar efforts on 
IwJialf of viotima of French fajiatloism procured 
Voltaire the gratitude of numbors of liifi country¬ 
men, tho applause of other nations, and, over since, 
the ad miration of many to whom his attacks on 
Christianity have boon and are utterly repugnant. 
It is not so well remembered that even iu theology 
ho endeavoured to oxert a conservative influence, 


the adherents of the atheism which during hie 
later years became fashionable iu Franco. Tlie 
unadulterated atheism of Baron d’Holbach’s System 
qf Nature, Issued in 1770, lie vohomently opposed i 
and live years l>eforo the appearance of that Work 


ddiste ). 

The varied activity of Voltaire in liis old ago 
was immense. Among the works which ha com¬ 
posed while domiciled in Bwitzorland were his- 


I A f/t of Louis XV.; tlie Diction naive Philosophy ue, 

I still often dipped into; a Treatise on Toleration; 
tmd F]*agn\cnts on ike History of India ; besides 
tales, philosophical trcatUoH, and tragedies and 
comedies. He kopt up an enormous correspond¬ 
ence, resuming that with Frederick, and entering 
into a now one with tho most friendly of liia 
| crowned admirers, the Empress Catharine of 


fervour to drive the Turk out of 
revive, as far ns it could bo revived, 
glory of Greece, He looked keenly after liia many 
and widely-spread investments, inode so success¬ 
fully that Ids later inoomowa« computed to amount 
to what would now be £20,000 a year. He farmed, 
reclaiming waste land, planting, rearing poultry. 


reclaiming waste Jnmi, planting, rearing poultry, 
and breeding horses. What is more striking, 1m 
established at Forney a watch-making industry 
which competed with that of Geneva, and which 
ho fostered by appeals on its behalf to all and 
sundry, from tho Empress Catharine downwards. 


principal obstacle to a visit of Voltaire to Farit*, 
but it was not paid until 1779, when Jta was in hid 
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veto. ami another hart a vote carried lignins t it in 
tile House of Commons, It was resolved to rtevuto 
a sulDoiout sum from tlio public funds to furnish 
the voluutoers with an efficient war equipment. 
Therefore to-day every volunteer rillenmn ib pro¬ 
vided with greatcoat, watcr-bottlo, haversack, ami 
menus of carrying a full supply of ammunition, so 
that in the event of mohLlUifttioa every man can 
be turned out ready to march. 

Tu the case of the artillery also a great step has 
been taken. Until 1888 they had no Jield-gmis, 
and were exercised only at fort-guns, lint now a 
largo number of mobile guns have been issued to 
thorn, and they are exercised bo iw to movo with 
the other troops, A new development has also 
taken place in the organisation a of submarine 
milting corps, which with the existing engineer 
corns would be of groat value. 

Xnirther, for many years the officer* of the volun¬ 
teer force have been examined in drill to pass os 
lieutenants and for promotion to the higher ranks, 
and have hml the opportunity of attending school 
and receiving special cor till oaten on passing out. 
They have also hod the opportunity of entering for 
examination in tactics, and many of them have 
gained tbo higher certificates. Among the rank 
ami file mounted contingents h ova boon encouraged, 
signallers and stretcher-bearers and military cyclists 
arc regularly trained, and in 1894 the issue of 
machine guns was sanctioned. Tactical societies 
have 1 k*ou estebllalied iu many cities throughout 
the country, both for officers and noncommissioned 
officers, iu which Krlegsnlel (q.w) ia played, and 
lectures on tuotics, military history, and otlior 
kind veil subjeots are delivered. It is only further 
necessary to mention the National Artillery and 
Hide Associations, and their kindred local gather¬ 
ings, oa strong elements of vitality in the volun¬ 
teer force. 

The Queen recognised the force with special 
favour by opening to it in 1881 a certain number 
of decorations of the Order of the Bath, and also 
by sanctioning, in 1892, a special decoration for 
officers who have served for twenty years. 

Tho force, which now numbers about a quarter 
of a million, is In full vigour, and,, as more than 
onC'Jifth of the whole on an average is changed 
ovory year, lb Is obvious that besides the existing 
force there must ho at leant a million and a 
quarter more who have had tlie training and are 
still of suitable ago for service, who. should the 
occasion ever arise, can be more quickly trained 
than raw reoniitB for the country's defence. Thus 
there is a great reserve. The weak point at present 
Is that in many places it is dlftiault to obtain suit¬ 
able oificors. This is the result of the apathy of 
the upper classes already spoken of. Indeed it is 
to 1* feared that os regards both tlio commissioned 
rank and the rank anil file there is often not only 
apathy hub veiled or open discouragement to young 
uien to Ijgooiuq volunteers. This is Cause for deep 
regret on the part both of parents and employers, 
ami ib is earnestly to be hoped that it may 
be QYorennie. If the volunteer force is to con¬ 
tinue to flourish it can only be in the warmth of 
the nation's fostering tcratJ. Men cannot volun¬ 
teer when their services are not wanted or valued, 
and no mere ofiloinl recognition will prevent tlio 
life going out of a national movement. The blood 
to keep it warm must come from the nation's heart. 

In tlio United States tho plaae of tho volunteer* fa 
filled by the atnto militia (nee AniiT, p. 437 k hi Ger¬ 
many 'volunteers 1 has quite a different meaning (see 
Army, p, 430; and Germany, p. 177). For the relation 
of the auxiliary forces to tho regular army in linked 
battalions, sea Army, p. 481; also Militia and Yeo¬ 
man ftY. Thoro are histories of the volunteer movement 
by Stephen (1881) and Wawlbunio (1081). 


VolitseuilSi Pi-Oniittrius (Florence Wilson, or 
Wolsey), a distinguished Scottish humanist, was 
born near Elgin At the opening of the 10th coutnry. 
Having received hi« early education in Scotland 
(probably at Aberdeen), lie seems to lmve pro¬ 
ceeded to the university of Paris. Like his con¬ 
temporary and personal friond George Buchanan, 
he cultivated classical learning In preference to the 
logic and philosophy of tlio schoolmen, and attained 
a mastery of Latin which gives him a place with 
tho iiret scholars of his time. After acting as 
tutor to a son (spoken of as a nephew) of Caruiual 
Wolsoy, he eventually became principal of a school 
at Carpentros, near Avignon, a position lie owed 
to tlie favour of Cardinal Sadoloto. In 1640, on 
liiw way home to Bcotiaml, Yolusemis (we have no 
authority for the name Wilson) died at Vioimo in 
Dauphind, lamented hv Buchanan in a Latin 

a n a train, which proves the strength of their friend- 
iiip. His ohiof work is hisDc Ammi TmuquUlitaU, 
written in tho purest classical Latin, every page of 
which reveals tire essential refinement ami moral 
beauty of iris nature. Scq Irving, Lives of Scottish 
Writers^ ami The Bcumaiyne Clvh Miscellany> vol. i. 

Volute, in Architecture, the spiral ornaments 
of tho Ionic and Corinthian capitals, probably 
derived from Assyrian architecture, iu which it Is 
also used. Scq illustration at Column; also 
EvoLUm— 1 Tho volute shells, forming tho Gostor- 
opod family Vohitidic, are chiefly tropical shells, 
many of them of great beauty ami much valued by 
collectors. The only common British species ib 
Yoluta tomutilU ; valuable ones are K imperialism 
V. rnusica, and V. junonia. 



intuit of irmlo cella; c, ordinary 
flftgellnto colts. 


Volvox, a genus of simple organisms which 
satire authorities regard us animals and others as 
plants, but which 
aro iu fact not very 
emphatically tlio 
one or tbo other. 

They consist of 
green flagellate 
cells, united by pro¬ 
toplasmic bridges in 
a hollow spherical 
colony, and occur lu 
ponds, canals, and 
clear fresh - woter 
pools, Botanists 
claim them as Alga 1 , 
referring theta to ft ... 

OnPMmbvrnin 1 ! znn\n Foftrcwtf/otator (imioh mnfliiiflod): 
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animals, as colonial 
llagellato Infusori¬ 
ans. Eaoii unit of tho colony is somewhat like 
the common Hamiatocaccua; ami sometimes there 
may bo ns many ns 12,000 forming one ball, 
which then measures about 1 mm. m diameter. 
Yolvox is a very beautiful organism, ami is full of 
interest to tho biologist Thus, ns regards repro¬ 
duction, one may bo found mute asexual in its 
multiplication, another may bo described as par- 
thenogcuetic, a third produces special mala and 
female cells, whilo in othar* the sexes are separate. 
Within one species all theso phases may occur, 
epitomising tho whole evolution of sex. As a very 
simple mnny-ccllcd organism Vol vox also gives some 
hint as to transition from Protozoa to Mclazoa. 
Nearly related ore tho genera Eudorlna, Patulorina, 
Gonimn, and Stephanosplucm, 

Volvulus. See Coua 
Voiucv, a bone which, in tho human skoloton, 
forms i>art of tlio middle partition of the Nose (q.V.). 
It exhibits many modifications iu tlie different 
classes of Vertebrate. 
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moneyod and well-to-do classes, who at flreb formed 
the groat bulk of the volunteer forooj wore not so 
patriotic in time of peace as to continue to enrol 
themselves, and sacrifice comfort and time in drill¬ 
ing and practising at the target for tho country's 
defence, It is unpleasant to be compelled to record 
that year after year the immliers of the leisured, 
the professional, uml tho midd La-class volunteers 
diminished, that it became impossible to keep tip 
companies recruited from these ranks, that many 
of them ceased to exist as such and were replaced by 
companies of artisans, and that many which main, 
tained their existence did so only by taking into 
their ranks their employees in the lower grades of 
their profession, Morchunt companies enlisted 
thelv shopmen, solicitors' companies enrolled their 
clerks, barristers' companies dissolved, and gradu¬ 
ally the whole character of tho force was changed. 
It become, os regards the rank and Ale, a working¬ 
men's force, Tlio groat moss of those now un¬ 
rolled are mon dependent upon weekly wages or 
small salaries for their subsistence, to whom the 
expense of providing uniform and accoutrements 
would bo altogether prohibitive. Further, those 
who in tho early days of the movement had con¬ 
tributed liberally to tho funds of the corps in their 
district ceased to do so. The novalty of the move¬ 
ment was gone, and those whose enthusiasm was 
not strong enough to Induce thorn to servo ceased 
to yield to appeids to their purses, Tho volunteer 
force had during its earlier years been too nmoh 
petted and praised, and its rapid development into 
a great force had raised among a certain class of 
military mon some degree of jealousy and a not 
altogether unjustifiable feeling of distrust. There 
could have boon nothing worse for tho volunteers 
than that they should be told that they wore as 
good as the soldiers of the army, ami that economists 
—falsely so called—should laud them to the skies in 
order to urge that their existence justified a induc¬ 
tion in the rogular forooB. Tho evils which followed 
tills period of foolish flattery wore those which 
might havo been expected. The flatterers gob a 
little tired of thoir toy, and cold indifference fol¬ 
lowed too warm attentions. Tho force Itself did 
not develop with that vigour which follows good 
dlsolpllue and judicious correct ion. It was a 
critical time, and was seen to bo sa Fortunately 
it was met with wisdom. Those responsible for 
tho maintenance of the do fences of the country 
Baw tliab it was an Institution worth preserving 
and capable of high development* Accordingly it 
was resolved, with the universal approbation of 
tho nation, to relieve the volnnteor of ontlay. and 
to supply that which should bo necessary to olotho 
him, and pay the expenses of organisation and 
management of tlio corns, while at the same time 
bringing tho force into closer association with 
tho military authorities, and exacting a dlsbinot 
standard or efficiency as a condition of the pay¬ 
ment of tho grant. The good eflbct of this altera¬ 
tion was at once apparent. Efficiency rose In a 
marked degree, ami tho officer element in tho 
force steadily Improved. Tho demand for higher 
efficiency necessarily led to many of the older 
officers retiring, ami giving place to younger men, 
hotter suited for training and manoeuvre, and who 
wore in a true military sense tho oommandors of 
tho volunteers under them. 

The oaourronco of the Franco-Gorman war gave 
a now stimulus to the volunteer spirit, and it began 
to bo tho custom to place volnnteor battalions in 
brigade with tlio regular troops at manoeuvres on a 
largo scale. This was first (tone in 1872, when a 
very largo forao was assembled on Salisbury Plain, 
on whleli occasion many provisional battalions, 
made up of volunteers from different corps, took 
their full part in the work, and earned tho en¬ 


comiums of all who saw them for thoir plucky 
marching, adaptability to camp-life, and general 
exeellciiae in discipline. This was followed up in 
the following year by extensive manoeuvres on 
Dartmoor and at Cannock Chase; and from that 
time onwards in every year a very large number 
of volunteers have been under canvas, until iu 
tlio year 1802 evory district of the country saw 
volunteers camping out either in battalion or 
brigade, no fewer than 18,000 being assembled at 
one time at the camp of Aldershot, 

A great change hns also coma over the character 
of the work done by volunteer. In the first 
doo&de of the force's cxistenco its work was for 
the most part confined to more elementary drill 
of the barrack-square type, and Its equipment 
limited to what was necessary for mere show 
parade; but a very great change lias taken place in 
these particulars. The prolonged exintcnce of the 
force* and the fact that at tho end of twenty years 
it wan found in full vigour, and increased in 
numbers practically to n quarter of a million in 
strongtli, made its impression on tlio governing 
minds of tho country and army. Tho Queen 
in 1881 again gave tho volunteers an opportunity 
of appearing before her in strength. The English 
review in Windsor Fork was a magnificent dis¬ 
play, but the Scottish review in Qaaon’s Park, 
Edinburgh, was the most remarkable event iu 
the history of the force. It was held In such u 
deluge of rain that all prosent were for many hours 
soaked to tlio skin, and tho greater number had to 
be entrained ami convoyed to distant places in that 
Btata The discipline of the force stood the test 
well, and this event, which was at tho time re¬ 
garded as a groat misfortune, was indeed a most 
fortunate occurrence. It was well that the minli- 
tios of the volunteers when assembled in very largo 
bodies should be put to the teat, awl In no other 
way could It have boon so oftectnally done. From 
that day forward tho military mind has had a much 
higher appreciation of the morale of the volunteers, 
aua their capabilities for disciplined action, than 
it ever liad before. Of course, it is only the 
capacity for high discipline that is spoken of, for 
dlsclplino is not merely a matter of oharucter, 
it must bo developed by training. 

In connection with tlio army reforms of 1872-81 
tbe volunteers were incorporated formally with 
tho territorial regiments of their districts, so that 
tho corps in each district are now the volunteer 
battalions of Its regiment. But the greatest com* 
pliniaub over paid to tho volunteers was not. how* 
over, bo bo found in tho praises of generals or tho 
plaudits of the public, It was in a new demand 
made upon It, a demand which never could have 
been made had those at tho head of the army 
nob considered the force to be one capable of 
high usefulness. In 1886 it was officially inti¬ 
mated that the volunteers must pass a certain 
standard of efficiency in musketry, take stops to 
provide themselves with accoutrements and equip¬ 
ment, not merely to enable them to appear upon 
parade or at a sham-fight with a few blank car¬ 
tridges, blit to be ready to march at onoe, and that 
upon tho fulfilment of those conditions their certifi¬ 
cate of o llloi cn ey in usb depon d. To t lies e d emands tho 
volunteers had no objection, oxcapt this, that they 
bitouglib lb hal'd that, giving their services gratia-’ 
to a sly In time of noaco, they should be oallcd upon 
to provide, at thoir own expense, the equipment of 
which the state would havo the use in time of war. 
And although in hoiuq places money was raised by 
private subscription, it was felt both by tlio volun¬ 
teers and the public that this was not a seemly 
mode of raising money for what was essentially a 
national purpose. Accordingly, after one govern* - 
numb had been narrowly saved from 1 an adverse 
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posterior circlet of cilia. Or it may bo that; after 
division into two ono of the linlvw, Btlll u«- 
dataclied, divides rapidly Into eight small unite, 



Vortlcolla (after ITowofl) s 

1. general »ppc#r»nco Of n (jranp, lnagnlfled; 8, single Individual 
fully oxtojiled; 8. the reimowlth uplmlly contrnotoil stalk J 
4 t llborntlon of half of a illvfdod nnltl no. nucloua: W 
mouth. vc, Tocnole; omlTActllo flteinwit of stflllt No*- 

3, 8, 4, highly masulftoa 

which, taaonuug separate, swim off (also with 
pofitevior cilto), and conjugate with sedentary 
imlivhtuato <if normal size. There to here ono of 
tho early hints of feoximl dimorphism. 

Vor fclRCrili the British prinao who is reported hy 
Bede, Nennius, and Geoffrey of Monmouth to have 
invited the Saxons into Britain to help him against 
the Piets, and to have married Jfonvono, daughter 
ol Hengist U.v V Hfe allies soon became, accord¬ 
ing to tho Ugond, enemies oven more dnjiceroiiH 
than the Pirn, and soon destroyed the British 

S nces. Samuel Irolaml (q.v.) fathered hto Mus¬ 
ical 1 ploy of Vortq/ftm on Shakespeare. 

I Yog* Coiwelis DE (1585-1051). a painter who 
i adhered to tho manner of tho older Dutoh school, 
and became famous for portraits, anil religious and 
mythological pieciw.—His brother Paul (1500-1078) 
painted animals ami limiting scenes. 

Vosges (Lafc, Vogesua, Ger. Vogesen or IVas- 
om(), ft range of mountains In the north-east of 
France ami the west of Germany, run from south 
to nor to, on the left bank of tho Rhine, from toe 
hordci* of Switzerland to Mains, and separate 
Alsace from the French departments of Vosges and 
Menrfche mid the German Lorraine. Tho range 
runs parallel with the Black Forest, an the right 
hank of the Rhine, wliloh it much resembles in 
picturesque well-wooded appearance and geological 
structure. Tho highest summits, which aro in the 
southern portion, run from 4100 to close on 4700 
feet high, and form the western lionlor of this 
part of the Rhine Iwwin. See H. IV. WolfFa 
7f , cddWM<7'yi/«ces of tie Vosges (1801) and The 
Country of (he Vosges (1803). 

Vosges, ft dept in the north-east of France, 
formed out of the south part of the nhl province of 
LorminOi Is hounded on the E. by German Alsace. 
The surface is mountainous, the Ml to being well 
wooded, whilo the western plain to very fertile. 
There are iron, silver, load, copper, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese), and antimony mince, Tho dept, has 
an area of 0200 no. in, and a non. (1801) of 410,103 
(in 1880, 413,707). It is divided into the live 
arroiul tenements Spinal, Mlvecouvt, NeufcMteau, 
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Voss. JOHANN HkinhiCH, scholar and poet, was 
born of poor parents at Sonimorsdorf in Mecklen- 
I hurg, 20th February 1751. At first a tutor, he 
1 began In 1772 to study at GHtrincen, and there 
joined tlie famous Dloliterhund. From theology 
he soon turned to Greek and Roman antiquities 
under Hcyno. In 1778 lie wont from the editing 
of tho Musenolmanach at Wandsbcok to be 
rector at Otterndorf. Here lie prepared his trans¬ 
lation of the Odyssey* In 1782 he Iwcame rooter of 
Eutin. whence in 1789 ho issued hto translation of 
Virgil s Georgies. His controversies with Hcyno 
form his Mythologiscke Britfe (2 voK 1794); in 
answer to Crenzev he wrote Antisymbolik (2 voto. 
1824-20). In 1803 ho settled in Jena, \ms called 
in 1805 to Heidelberg, and there died, March 29, 
1820. At Heidelberg he translated Horace, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Mosohus, ami Tibullus; 
other translations were Aristophanes and (with tho 
aid nf Ills two sons) Shakespeare—a work far 
inferior to Sehlogol's. His original idyllio poem, 
Iruisc /J705), rests soenre of JmmpjtaUfry. See 
biographies by Pali Ins (1820) and by Herbst (3 
veto. 1372-70). 

VoaslUB* GeRA^t> Jan. a great 17th-century 
so hoi ar, was boro of Dutch parents noar Heidel¬ 
berg in 1577. He studied ntXoydon, and boearno 
in 1000 rector of tho school at Dort, in 1010 or 
tho theological col lego of Leydon. His Jlisloria 
Pelftgiamt (1018) offered a modest apology for tho 
Arerlifiane, which brought down upon him tho 
wrath of tho orthodox. IIo anticiputed liin dis¬ 
missal by resignation. Loud procured him o 

n irebeud without residence worth £100 a year. In 
ito book De Historicis Lalims (1027) bo nuulo a 


Athenmm at Amsterdam* and boro ho died, 27th 
March 1049. All lito life lie had toiled with 
cetiffclesfl liidiifitiy, of which fclio chief ntonnmcnte 
avc A riBtafehw aivo do A vie Grainvuttictt t De Jlts- 
tor ids GreectSf Commcntariorum Phcloricorum give 
Omtoriarum InstUittionmi JAbri P/., Be Voterum 
Pocturum Tcmjwribus JAbri //.—Isaac Voflsiira, 
hto son, was born at Loyilen in 1018. He travailed in 
Engl ami, France, and Italy, collootlng many valu¬ 
able manuscripts, and iu 1048 tank up ids abode at 
the court of Queen Christina of Sweden, hut re¬ 
turned to Holland in 1058. In 1070 he settled in 


that on liis death-hod ho rofusod to take tho sacra¬ 
ment until ono of his colleagues argued that ho 
ought to do so for the credit nr the chapter. 

Ho was tho first to edit tho six shorter oplstlos of 
Ignatius (1040). Other works wore editions ©f the 
geographer SfyJsx, Justin, Poioponlus ITeJe, end Caw* 
liu, besides contributions to ohnmology, 

Vostltzft, ft Greek town on the Corinthian Golf* 
25 miles hy mil E. of Fatins; pop. 5811. Tho old 
name of Aiyivn to somotimea ^vou to it 
Voters, See AimucrrioN, Reoi3TR.ition, Re¬ 
presentation, Pahlumknt. 

Vow (Lftt. vot\im\ a voluntary promtoo made 
to God, and. oh mioh, carrying with it tho most 
stringent obligation to its fulfilment. Vows, aa 
religious acts connected with tho notion of fiocn- 
ilce, were common to all tho religions of antiquity* 
In Israel they wore regarded at times as absolutely 
irrevocable—tho vow of JophLliuh to a case iu polut 
—bnt the laws of Lovitlous provided for their com¬ 
mutation or redemption hy money (Lev, xxvU. 
The practice of vow* did not ceaso hi opostolio 
times (Acts, aeviil. 18; xxL 23), aud In the later 
and medlievol cluucli the system received ft very 
oxtouslve development, Tho Protestant oliurehca. 
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Vomiting. The physiology of vomiting has 
already boon discussed (see Digestion, Vol. 
Ill. p. 817); and it only romnins to lmlieate 
its signilloanco in disease, and its treatment. 
It is much more common aud more o<udly in¬ 
duced in children than in adults, and generally 
spanking in moil than in woman. In eoma 
cases it in entirely salutary—o,g. when poison, or 
food irritating in quality or excessive in quantity, 
lias boon taken t and it should he encouraged and 
not oheoked. It is common, especially in children, 
os a symptom of the onsot of many acuto diseases. 
When persistent or recurrent it most frequently 
doponds upon disease of the dicestivo organs, par¬ 
ticularly tlio stomaoh. But this is l>y no moans 
noocssarily tho caso; during the early months of 
prognauoy vomiting ( f morning sickness') is bo 
oommon as hardly to he almonnal j in consumption, 
Bright’s disoase (boo under Kidneys), and diseaso 
of the brain (tumour, abscess. meningitis) it may 
ho for a time the most prominent, or ovou almost 
tho only symptom. (In the vomiting attending 
brain diftoaae, rarely under other circumstances, 
liausoa, or tho sensation of sickness, may bo entirely 
fiknont.) It is obvious therefore that it Is of tlio 
greatest importance to discover in tho first hiBtanoo 
tlio real cause of the vomiting, and attempt to 
vuuvove it by suitable treatment. Some or the 
moans most gonorally useful in cheoking vomiting 
may. howovor, ho mentioned, Food should be 
administered in a liqnld form, and In very small 
quantities at a time (o.g, milk diluted with an 
equal quantity of potash-water, or lime-water, nob 
moro than a wlno glassful at onoo), or even for a 
time withheld nltogothor. Small pieces of ice 
sucked or swallowed, and a mustard poultice or 
fly blister applied to the pit of the stomach are 
often useful. Of drags, procurations of bismuth, 
hydrocyanic acid, creosote, chloroform, lime-water, 
ipocaouan wine (In doses of a single drop ovary 
hour), opium, dud morphia are among tho most 
valuable. 

Yom'Uo Negro (‘Black Vomit'), an acuto 
form of Yellow bevor (q.v,), 

VolMlcl, JOOST VAN DEM, U great Dutch 
poob, horn at Cologne, November 17, 1587, kept 
a hosier’s shop in Amsterdam, and died there, 
Oth February 1070. Of his thirty-three plays tho 
most interesting is LwuYur (1054J, which suggests 
in smua points a parallel with Pamdm Lon oil 
which a preposterous enso of Inm-owing has been 
constructed by Hr Uosbq ( Studies in North, Lit., 
1870), and still more by Hr George Edimnulson 
{Milton and Von (lei. 1885). Tho lattor pnrsucs his 
gratuitous task still further, 11 ruling m Scan son 
Affonitftcs plagiarisms from a classical drama of 
VoiuloVa Sftf)uton; or Divine Vengeance* 

Lonnop edited liia comploto worka (12 vola. 1850-00). 
Soo tho studios by Dauinaartiior (Prrib. 1882): Looton 
(Brim 1880); and the biblioaraphy by Unger (Amator¬ 
dain, 1888). Seo also Vol. V. p. 745. 

Voo<loo« See Negroes. 

Vornglne, Jacobus de. Soo Golden Legend. 

Vor Ill'll) erg, tho western portion of Tyrol (q.v.). 

VorQllCji or Voronezh, capital of a Rub Rian 
government of tho sanio name, bL nmls on tlio right 
bank of tlio Voroucj, 800 miles SE. of Moscow by 
rail, with conaldomblo trade i pop. (1888) 50,170. 
Tho govoruinonb hns an area (2,>,448 sq. in.) as 
largo ns tlio kingdom of Greece j pop. 2,088,038. 

VOrOsmnrty, Mioiiael. Soo Hungary, p. 8. 

VortoXt in tho ordinary moaning of felio term, is 
a whirlpool. IVo iliul illustrations of it, on a largo 
scale, in tornadoes, watovsponts, and whirlpools, 
aud, on a smaller soalo, in oddios of Qlr or wator 
produced by conflicting currents. If we draw tho 
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half-iimnersed blade of a teaspoon gently along 
the surface of tea or coffee wo shall see two 
small eddies following in tlie wake of tho edges. 
These eddies are the visible onds of a half ring of 
whirling liquid, which is formed originally as a 
fringe to tho blade of the Bpoon. Similar effects 
may be obsarvod In rowing as tho oar is lifted out 
of tlio water at the end of tho stroke. The general 
characteristic of such eddies 1b a rotational motion 
of tho smallest vislblo portion in the centre. From 
this wo readily pass to the scientific conception of 
vortex motion in fluids. Imagine a continuous 
fiictianloBS fluid, which cannot thoroforo ho mole¬ 
cular, for that would imply Viscosity (q.v.); and 
suppose any small spherical clement to become 
solidified. If this elementary sphere is found to he 
rota Ling about any axis, there Is vortex motion in 
tho fluid at tho region occupied by tho element. If 
thoro Is no vortox motion, tho elementary sphere 
will have no rotation however compJimfced tho 
motion of the fluid may lio. Von Helmholtz, who 
first investigated the properties of vortex motion, 
showed that where vortox motion onto exists in a 
Motionless fluid it rangt always exist, and where ab 
any instant it docs not oxist it novor can oxist. 
Moreover a vortex with ends cannot oxist in the 
fluid. Either it mast form a closed ring or it must 
continue through the fluid until it slops at tlie 
boundary. These proper tics in a tl io in a tioal lv proved 
for tho perfect Motionless fluid cannot uo fully 
realised in practice. Indeed tho possibility of 
funning vortex rings depends on tlio existence of 
viscosity; and tlio uaino viscosity finally destroys 
tho vortox motion so produced. Vortox smoko- 
rings are often formed at the firing of a gnu or 
mortar or oven from the funnel of an engine, or on 
a smallor scale by a puff of tobacco smoke omitted 
from tlio mouth of a skilled smoker. Vortox rings 
may be produced with great caso by projecting 
them through an orifice in one sldo of a closed box 
whoso opposite side is made of cloth or shoot india- 
rubber or other elastic material. To make the 
rings visible wo may produce inside the box a cloud 
say of sal-ammoniac; and at every tap on the 
alastia sldo of tho box avoTy evident vortex ring' 
will bo ejected, Wheii one such vortex ring fi 
following another, tlio one in front will open out 
and lot tlio other shoot through it, This one in its 
turn will open out aud slacken speed, while tlio' one 
that is now behind will contraot amt accelerate its 
pace and pass through tho other and again got in 
front, Von Helmholtz showed that tills action 
would go on indefinitely in tlie porfect flnid. Tlio 
laws governing the collision and vibration of vortices 
may also ho ill us t rated by means of smoko rings in 
aiv. Lord Kelvin's oonoopUon of tho material atom 
as a vortex ring of simple form, or of any degree of 
boknottedness, is one of tlio brilliant conceptions of 
tbo present era. Such a vortox atom in n friction- 
less plenum is as indestructible ns tho hard Lucro- 
tlftn atom, awl yet is capable of vibvatiou. Seo 
Atom, Hydrodynamic& 

Vorticclln* or Bell-animalcule, a gonna of 
dilated Infusorians belonging to tho order Pcri- 
trioha, in which the cilia are restricted to a fringo 
around tho month. During most of their life the 
little animals are attached to tho stoma and loaves 
of plants in fresh-wator pools, a group being just 
visible to tho unaided oye as a whitish fringe. 
Each is a hell-sliapod unit borne on a hollow stalk 
containing a contractile filament, whoso activity 
causes the stalk to chaugo frequently and instan¬ 
taneously from a state or ooinploto extension to ,a 
state of spiral contraction, Around tlio month of 
tbo bull there is a spiral fringe of cilia, which, by 
tlvoir lashing activity, waft food-pav tides into the 
mputh. A vorticolla often reproduces by division,. 
one of tliQ halves being set adrift, furnished with a 
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copy of the pro-Hieronymion Old Testament cannot 
now be matte up from the surviving frogmen to* 

In the course of the middle ages the Vulgate 
necessarily contracted some corruption. Charle¬ 
magne, with the aid of Alcuin, took pains to pro¬ 
cure mid dwflominato a pure text; and Inter on, with 
the same objoat, the university of Paris and some 
of tho religious orders compiled Con'cctorici, or lists 
of common errors with their corrections. The 
numerous editions printed in tho loth century wore 
of no critical value, lint in the Arab half of tho fol¬ 
lowing century several attempts were made to pro¬ 
vide a revised and authoritative text, the most im¬ 
portant editions being those of R. Stephens (1528, 
and later ) ami of the Louvain theologians (first 
under the care of Hcnten of Alalines in 1547, and 
secondly with tho co-operation of Lucas of Bruges 
ami the printer Plautin, 1574). Meanwhilo the carry* 
ing out of the Tridentino decree, that tho Vulgato 
should ho printed as correctly as possible, was under* 
taken, by the popes, who appointed commissions of 
cardinals and loamed men for the purpose. Nearly 
forty years passed, however, before their labours 
were brought to a close. Sixtus V. in 1500 first 
Issued the long-expected work, together with a 
bull in which he ordered this edition to be received 
ns 'true, lawful, an then tie, and unquestioned 
but lie liml of his own judgment made many im¬ 
portant changes in the readings proposed by the 
commission, and these met with bo little approval 
that the edition was after Sixtus’ death almost 
immediately recalled, the work again submitted to 
a papal congregation for revision, and finally issued 
in 1592 as tnc authoritative text by Clement VIII, 
This Clementine Bible differed from the Sixtine 
in some 3000 readings. A few on-ore of the press 
were corrected in a accmul impression in 1503 t and 
others, again, in the third and last official im¬ 
pression of 1508, to which standard all copies 
should be conformed. 

Tho precise import of the term 'authentic 1 
applied to the 'Vulgate lias been much discussed by 
Roman theologians. It is, however, clear that the 
council intended to make no comparison of the 
Vulgato with the original texts, but, considering it 


by TJngarelll, Dissert. dt H. T. el Ristorm Vuly. Edit. A 
Gone. Trident. (Ruina, 1847), and by Yorcellonc, Dig. 
etrlazitmi aecadendche (Homo, 1604). Tho various read¬ 
ings of nnoiont Vulgato uianuaorlpts have boon critically 
examined by the same Voroellono in his two volumes, 
Vaviw Zcctlones (Koine, 1860-04), an important work, 
i which unfortunately was carried no further than to tho 
end of the Kook of Kings. Tho variations botwcon 
tho SUtino and Clemontlno editions have been treated 
controversially by Cox in his Belluvi Papale, bub moro 
thoroughly In the rare work of Bukontorj). Lux de luce 
(Colonui, 1710). AU that can bo said of tho imperfec¬ 
tions of tho Vulgato in relation to the original texts 
wlU 1m found lu HUtinl Amnia, Autf-tar&aru* Billies 
(1056). 

Yulplus, ChiubtiaKb. Bee Goethe, 

Vultures any member of the family Vnlturidro 
included among fcho 131 id h of Pray in tho sub-order 
Falcon cs. By Nome naturalists tho family Is sub¬ 
divided into tho Old-World v ul Mires {V ill tu rinro) an d 
the New-World vultures (Sareorhamphinm), while 
by others tho latter, which are distinguished by a 
perforated nostril and tho absence of an 1 after-sliaft 1 
to the feathers, arc regarded as a distinct family, 
Catlmrtidio. In all tho vultures tho head and neck 
aro more or loss bare, the beak is long and curved 
only at tho tip; the logs and feet are largo and power¬ 
ful, but the toes ana claws aro relatively weak. 
They aro thus well adapted for walking and feed¬ 
ing on the ground, but are unable to cany off their 
prey like the eagles and hawks. Tho wings aro 
very strong, and their powers of swift and sustained 
flight are remarkable. Vultures are widely dis¬ 
tributed thvouabout temperate and tropical regions. 




versions then current, one should be guaranteed 
as autheutia—i.o. substantially vq presenting the 
original, and free from all error in faith or raoralB 


usage within tbo church to bo such. Tlie Vulgate 
thus defined to bo an authentic version could nob 
bo the particular Clemen tine edition, which was 
not then in existence, but tlio Vulgate gnnoricnlly, 
w in its purest form. Although the olffeiai text is 
capable of improvement, it Is agreed by tho host 
judges that tlio Clementine editors made unc of 
ancient manuscripts with discernment, and pro¬ 
ceeded throughout on sound critical principles. 

The boat general history of the Vulgato Is that of 
ICaulon, GescfiichU tier Vulyata (Mainz, 1808). Tlio 
fidlest account in English will bo found In WAfltcott’s 
avtiolo In Sin It h’s Dictionary of th c Bible. So voral oo dioea 
and fragments of tho ‘Old Latin' ware published h\ tlio 
ltouodioMno Sabatier’s Veins Italica (3 vola, folio, Paris, 
1751) and In tho flue work of tlio Ora tor inn Jlianchinj, 
Eranyeliaritm Quadruple# (2 vole, folio, Homo, 1748). 


VIH 41UW, 4l*Wi jlUUIIStlUU OIIIUU UJF 

Ittahop John WordUwortlu Tbo choraotcr of tlio Latfuity 
of tbo pro-Hioronyminu texts lias Ijeen fully investigated 
by IUjiiflcli, Itala und Vufoata (Marburg, 18GP), And 
by Ziuglor, LfltehitschcBibctw>erHtiintyc»i vor Hieronymus 
(1870). Tho Codex Amiatlnus, tho prlnoiiml manu¬ 
script of tlic Hioroiiyuilau Vulgato, highly valued l»y tlio 
Clemontlno editors, has boon published, tho Now Testa* 
ment by Tiaohendorf (Leipzig, 1654) and Old Testament 
by Heyae and Tisobendnrf (Iioin. 1873). Tho work done 
by the Koman Congregations lias boon well brought to light 


trlbuted throughout temperate and tropical regions, 
and the general habit* of the various species are 
very Bimllar, though they diffor greatly in their 
choice of haunts. Thus one species frequents 
the rooky peaks of the Alps and another sweeps 
over the great plains of Africa; tho Kiug Vulture 



Tho King Vulture (SarcorhamphnB papa ). 

dwells alone with his mate in the densest parts of 
the South American forests, while Pharaoh’s 
Chickens pick up a living as street scavenger* in 
tho towns of tho East. Tho chief food of the 
vultures is carrion; they raroly attack any living 
animal uulm muler great stress of hungov, when a 
wounded or feeble lamb or hare is sometimes 
killed. Thom has hoeu much discussion as to 
whuihor vnlturns scent or sight their prey, hut 
exporiment has shown, apparently oonolusively, 
that their sense of smell is not unusually acute* 
and that they rely chiefly on their extreme koon- 
ness of vision, ‘while tlio sudden descent of one 
bird serves ns a signal to many others. When a 
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bv a reaction against the abuse of monastic vows, 
discarded the practice altogether. In the Homan 
Church* however! vows are held to lie of divine 
institution and intimately connected with the most 
perfect state of the Christian Ufa A vow is defined 
by Catholic theologians to be a promise to God de 
ineliori bono— io. the matter or object of the vow 
must ho* in moral worth* superior (a its opposite. 
Thus, a vow to marry would be ordinarily null, for 
the innrriod state is not considered to bo in Itself 
bettor than the unmarried. Vows aro mostly con¬ 
cerned with tho evangelical conn Hole os distin¬ 
guished from the precepts of the Christian law, 
and with acts of supererogation or of condaot not 
otherwise obligatory. But a vow to oIhotvq a 
precept gives to it a greater moral valtta, Invests 
its observance with the character of divine womliIp, 
and obtains for it higher merit. Certain important 
vows, tho vow of chastity, of entering a religious 
order, oy making pilgrimage to tho Holy Sepulchre, 
to Comp ns tol la, &c,, aro" resowed to tho pope 1 — 
i.o. comiot he clisponaod from except by authority 
from the holy see, Otherwise tho making of 
simple vows is loft to the discretion of the Indi¬ 
vidual, and dispensation from them for a just 
can so can be obtained from tho bishop or religious 
miporiov, Tho church, however, takes under her 
special charge, nr Is said in a bolomn manner to 
accept cortain vows which on that account are 
caller 1 solemn as distinguished from simple vows. 
Tho three solemn vows of poverty, obedience, and 
chastity, involving complete and irrevocable sur¬ 
render, essentially constitute tho 1 religions * state. 
A solemn vow of poverty deprives the subject of 
all dominion over property. More Important is the 
distinction In roforonoe to tho vow of chastity. A 
simple vow of chastity renders sn I wo^iien fc marriage 
illicit hut not invalid, while a solemn vow nullifies 
niarriago. Yot all monks and nuns do not take 
solemn vows. In cortain nowly-instituted com¬ 
munities, ami in some countries where tho civil 
legislation interferes with the observance of thoso 
vows in their integrity, simple vows are taken. By 
recent papal decrees simple vows aro substituted at 
loast for a ported oven In the older orders. In tho 
Society of Jesus a cortain soloot number only 
after many years are admitted to the three solemn 
vows, ami to these vows is thou added a fourth, 
of special obodienco to tho pope. By a peculiar 
exception, however, the vow of chastity taken by 
a Jesuit after his noviciate, though a simple vow 
in other respocts, is mode to annul marriage. It 
should ho noted that a priest at Ids ordination 
makes no explicit vow of oliastity; hut the eellbaoy 
to which ho is hound is treated canonically as a 
vow, Implied in his acceptance of sacred orders, A 
vow dlifers from a promissory oath inasmuch as tho 
oath is said to merely call God to witness to tho 
reality or sincerity of tho promise at tho time it Is 
mode. Tho neglect to fnlfll lb is commonly thought 
to contract no greater guilt than wliat is alreadyin¬ 
volved in tho non-fulfilment of the natural promise. 

Tho onsidatry of vows is treated in all works of moral 
thoolooy. But boo especially tho latest editions of 
Forvarifl, IHbliothcca (art. 'Votum 1 ). 

Vowel# Soo Letters, Phonetics, Voice. 

Vttllljlii ft town of Sorvia, in tho portion coded 
by Turkey In 1878. 00 miles S. of Nisch by rail. 
Pop. (1800) 11,800. 

Vrylmi'ff, capital of British Beclmauftland, 
near one of the head-streams uf tho Vaal River 
(a tributary of the Orange), ami 145 miles N. of 
Kimberley by rail (1800). Pop, fiOOOi 

VlllCfllli the old Italian god of lire, confounded 
with tho Greek HopliraLus (q,v.). 

Vulcanite# See India-ruudkr. 

Viilcanot See Lipaiu Islands. 
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Vulgate* the edition of the Latin Bible which, 
hnvingheon sanctioned by tho usage of many ages 
in the Homan Church, was pronounced ff authentic 1 
by the Council of Trout. The name was originally 
given to the 'common edition’ of the Soptuagint 
uboiI by the Greek Fathers, and thence transferred 
to tho'Itala'nr tho 'Old Latin J version of both 
Old and New Testameuts current during tha first 
centuries in the Western Church, It finally passed 
to the present composite work, which gradually 
took the place uf the 'Old Latin. 1 The relation 
of tlio component parts of this venerable version 
to the original texts will be best ti ml ere torn! by 
a description of tho work of St Jerome, from whoso 
baud it mainly proceeded. In the time of Pope 
Damnmifl, towards tho end of the 4th century, tho 
text of tho 'Old Lathi, 1 tho origin of which fo lost 
in obscurity, had fallen Into considerable confusion. 
It was a very literal representation of tho Greek, 
rude in style and full of provincialisms. Every 
one, it soeiuB, who hail a smattering of Greek, 
thought fit to make alterations; and so great 
became tho variety of recensions that it iu still 
a matter of dispute whether thore was not at their 
basis a number of independent translations rather 
than a single version often retouched. To remedy 
tho evil Jerome, ab the request of Damrons, 882 
a.d., undertook a revision of the Now Testament. 
He corrected the Gospels thoroughly* though with 
groat caution, ami tho rest more cuiuorlly, with the 
aid of Greek codices which were Ihon reputed 
ancient and trustworthy. The critical valne of,the 
result a b a primary witness to tho Greek test in its 
best state in the 4th century has recently been gouev- 
ally recognised. Jerome next turned his attention 
to tho Psalms. He at first merely corrected the Latin 
from the 'common edition 1 of tho Greek, and this 
revision, called the ' Roman Paul tor,’ completed In 
888, was Introduced by tho pnno into the Roman 
liturgy, and is to this day used In the Ambrosian 
or Milan rito and in 8b Rotor's at Rome. Shortly 
afterwards Joromo made a more thorough revision 
by tho aid of Origan’* Hoxniila; and it is this, the 
so-called 'Galilean Psaltor/which is'now rend in 
tho Vulgate. Tho rest of life revision of tho ' Old 
Latin * does not concern us bora, as it forms no part 
of tho prosont Vnlgnte, and Indeed has, with tho 
exception of tho Book of Job, entirely perished. 
After tho death of Damasnn Jerome was imlucod 
by tho urgency of private friends to undertake a 
more serious task, a now translation of the Old 
Tostamont from tho Hebrew, This he accom* 


pllshcd in Palestine, whoro ho had perfected him- 
solf lu Hebrew with tho oasisfranco of learned Jews, 
during tho years 800-4(15 a.d. To this work ho 
added a froo translation of tho hooks of Tobit and 
Judith from tho Chaldee version of the original 
Hobrow, now lost. Tlio otlior hooks of tho Greek 
canon, afterwards incorporated with tho rosb of lijs 
work—vis. Wisdom, Eecleslas Ileus, and Maccabees 
-—were left by him untouched ; and these, with, in a ' 
somewhat leas degree, tlio Psalms and feho Now 
Testament, arc of espeoial value to tlio linguist, 

? resowing as they do. qulta apart from their 
ircdsius, many lexical anil gmniinatlcnl forma, 
relics of tho dialect nf tho pooplo, which aro not 
found iu the classical or literary language, Tlio 
now tmnslntion mot at flint with much opposition. 
Tho Fathers had boon accustomed to reganl tho 
ftoptuagint as on inspired version, and Jerome's 
departure from that Version appeared to l>o A 
dangerous innovation. It won its way by degrees, 
and hy force of its intrinsic worth. Gregory the 
Great saye that in his time tho Roman seo made 
uso nf both versions. Venerable Bode sp&aks of St 
Jerome’s as' our editionand soon tlio' OUl Latin 1 
foil into disuso ami neglect, sn that* notwitlwUuuL 
ing tho keou researches of scholars, a oomploto : 
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tho twenty-tli Ini letter of our 
alphabet, is, like w> a ligature 
rather than a. letter, as Is im- 
pH oil by the namo, double it. 
In very early West Saxon MSS, 
tlio Bound is represented by utt, 
a digraph for which the North¬ 
umbrian rune p, called won, wan 
substituted, awl nob entirely dis¬ 
used till the 13th century, except in Anglo-Norman 
MSS,, such as Domesday Hook, where the branch 
fieri bus used uu for medial a, anil for initials the 
capital form TV, which, when ligatured, became 
our W. The sound, wliloli is nearly that of tho 
Greek digain met and of tho Homan consonantal V, 
is produced by rounding the Kps os in uttering 
ancl At the same time coat mo ting the aperture and 
drawing hi the cheeks, so that the breath cannot 
osc&pe without friction. When the sound is voiced 
\yd bare w t ns in tho words ‘we* or ‘wen/ the corre¬ 
sponding unvoiced sound being wh, a a in 1 when/ 

1 which/ or * what.' The A.8. 7 iw lias now bccomo 
why tlio aspiration being almost lost in southern 
English, but in the north the old sound lins been 
preserved, and wc still hear Itwich and hicut instead 
of * which * and 1 what.' In tho old combination \br 
the symbol to lias been preserved, but its sound 
has been lost, as in the words 1 wright/ 4 wroneb/ 

* wrong/ 1 wrist.' Tim combination eio has become 
yii, as In ‘quoth* from civwtk t 1 queen # from cicdn, 
and * rjuenoh 1 f rom cwcncun. The to Is occasionally 
intrusive, ns in * whole 1 from fifth and 4 whore* 
from h6rc. The intrusive to is probably due to 
analogy, and is useful as distinguishing the words 
from the homophones Miolo’ and ‘hoar.’ A final 
w Is vocalic, as in ‘few* and *uew/ where the 
spoiling^ are survivals from the A.S. fodwa and 
nhoe, in which w wna a consonant. Hero the eon* 
soiiuutnl sound has heon lost, owing to tho loss of 
tho final colliding vowel. The H]w wore rounded 
tn pronounce «, and then contracted to pronounce , 
the following vowel, and when this disappeared 
only tlio sound of v was left. So in the French oui 
the sound of w is produced by rounding the 11]is to 
pronounce on (our a), ami thou narrowing them for 
the i. We find w in a few modern French loan¬ 
words, smell as 4 whist’ and 4 whisky / hut thaannul 
Is usually represented by ou^ as In 1 Edouard.' In 
old French loan-words an initial id was represented 
by pit, (Vi Guillaume for William. In modern 
Wolsh a vocalic w, when short, lias tho sound of oo 
in 4 good ; 9 when long, of oo in 1 boon/ 

Wnagen, Dn Gustav Futkmuou, a well- 
known art-critic, bom at Hamburg in 1794, anil 
died at Copenhagen, 15th July 1808. 

lVnali an arm of tho lower IK line (q.v,). 

WlllHlsll' capital of Wabash county, Indiana, 
on tho Wabash River, 80 miles by rail NNE. nr 
Indianapolls, with machine and sash works, rail- 
way-shops, &o. Pop. 5103.—Tlio Wabash River 
rises in western Ohio, flows across Indiana, then 
turns south ftiid separates it for 200 miles from 
Illinois, and falls into tho Ohio Itiver after a ooureo 
of 050 miles. Tho Wabash and Erie Canal, which 
also passes the town, is tlio longest (470 miles) in 


the States. It runs from Toledo, Ohio, to Evans¬ 
ville, Indiana. 

lVnCC (no authority for tho common pncnouien 
Robert), a celebrated Anglo-Norman poet, bom in 
Guernsey most probably about 1100, enjoyed the 
favour or tho Nonmm kings of England, was given 
by Henry II. a pveband at Bayeux, and died about 
1175. Ilis two long romances, tho Gesto Ues Bretons 
or Brut anil the Roman dc Ron, are among tlio best 
monuments of Norman French in point of language, 
and even literature. The former (ml. by Leroux do 
Linoy, 2 vols. lioueir, 1830-38) is a free versiJlcalion 
of the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
Roman ih fiou is a history of the Dukun of Nor¬ 
mandy down to 1107, throe-fourths of its 10,000 
verses written iu octosyllabic verse rhyming in 
paire (eel. by Phiquet, Rouen, 1824; inure adequately 
l>y Dr Hugo Andvesen, 2 vols, Heilbvonn, 1877-70). 

lVace, Henry, thoologiau, was born in London, 
10th December 1690. aiul educated at Marlborough, 
Rugby, King’s College, London, and Rrasenoae 
Colloge, Oxfunl, graduating In 1860 with a second- 
class in both classics and mathematics. He served 
curacies at St Luke's ami Hfc James’s: was lecturer 
of Grosvenov Chapel, chaplain of Lincoln's Inn 
(1872-80), when lie became its preacher; and acted 
as professor of Ecclesiastical History in Kilims 
College U875-83). In 1881 ho became a prebend¬ 
ary of St Paul*b, in 1883 oliaplaiii to tlio Aruli- 
bishup of Canterbury and principal of King's Col¬ 
lege. Ho was Hoylo lecturer— Christianity and 
morality —(1874-75), Hampton lecturer— The Foun¬ 
dations of Faith—( 1870), and was sol cot preacher at 
Cambridge (1878), at Oxfoul (1880-82), honorary 
chaplain to tlie Queen (1884), and chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary (1889). Hk name is best known as 
the joint-editor with Sir W. Smith of tho great 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. 1877-87), 
mid ns hiiiiKolf the editor of the Speakers Com¬ 
mentary on the Apocrypha (2 vols, 1880). 

Other books are The Gospel «nd As TFittittwa (1883), 
JSludcul'a Manual of the Evidences qf Christianity (1880), 
Xvmt Central 2’ouUs of Our Lord's Kfiuislrp (18U0). 

Waco, 'the goysor city* of Texas, capital of 
MoLennan comity, on the Dmscos River, crossed by 
a suspension bridge, 180 miles by rail NW. of 
Houston. It is the seat of Ray lor University, 
contains female and commercial colleges, boasts 
sixteen warm artesian wells (1U4 0 F.), manufactures 
wool Jens, mat trusses, aud sadlery, ami baa a large 
trade in country produco. Fop. (1800) 14,445. 

Wmlai, a state of tho central Soudan fq.v.), 
between Itagirmi and Dnr-Fftr, with a pop. of from 
3 to 0 millions j capital, Abcshor. 

Wadding, Luke, liistorian of the Franciscan 
order, was born at Waterford, 16th October 1588, 
studied at Lisbon, became a Franciscan and pro¬ 
fessor at Salamanca. In 1618 lio settled in Rome, 
where he founded a college of Irish Franciscans, 
and wrote tho Annalos Ordinis Minorum (8 vols. 
1028-40 \ new ed. 1731-47) and the Hcrjptorcs 
Ordinis Minorum, besides editing Duns Scotus. 
Ha died 18th Nu\ ember 1657. 

WfuldliiKton* William Henry, French 
statesman, was bom in Fails, 11th December 1826, 
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carcass la discovered by one, others arrive quioklv 
on the aaone from all points of the compass, though 
none may have been visible a fcM r minutes before. 
Taming off the skin with their powerful boalca 
they gorge themselves greedily on the ilosli and 



Egyptian Vulture [Ncopht'on perenopterua). 


entrails till nothing is left but the skull and larger 
bones. Smaller birds only venture to look on and 
watch for stray in niseis which may be let fall, hut 
in tho neighbourhood of towns the vulture's claim 
is sonic times—not ofLen successfully—disputed hy 
'wandering dogs. After a full meal vultures may 
remain without food for many days. Tho young 
birds, which are carefully tended for several months, 
are fed by regurgitation of food from the crop of 
tho parents. One of the commonest European 
epecioB is tho Griffln Ynltura (Gyps /ttlvus ), which 
occurs in Spain, among tho Alps, and in the Medi¬ 
terranean region generally, lb makes a rough nest 
of branches and grasses, usually in a cavity or on a 
ledge of au almost inaccessible cliff. One or at 
moet two oggs are laid early in March, and the 
parents share the labour of roaring and tend' 
lng the young. Tho adult bird measures 8J feet in 


length; the general colour is light brown with 
block markings, a a cl thcro is a white ruff on the 
lower part or the neck. Tho Eared Vulture 
[Ologyps auricular is) t au inhabitant of Africa, re¬ 
ceives its name from folds of skin on the head 
resembling car-lappets. The Egyptian Vulture 

i Neophron peranoptems) is often called Pharaoh’s 
1 hie ken from Uh frequent occurrence In ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, where It is used ns an 
emblem of parontnl love. It is very common 
throughout northern Africa and Persia, and breeds 
frequently in tho south of Knmpe, More than 
one specimen lias been killed in England. The 
Egyptian vulture is raven-like In form ; its wings 
are pointed, its. bill slender, and half covered 
with a naked cere. The adult bird Is little over 
2 feet In length; its plumage is white with blade 
wing-foathors. The young birds are dork blown. 
Some account of the New-World vultures will be 
found in the article Condou. 

VuUlirnus (mod. Volt unto), a river of Cam¬ 
pania, on whose batiks stood the city of Vulturniwi 
—both names that often occur in Homan history. 

Vrasmil, a town of Russia, 110 miles ENE. of 
Smolensk by mil. Pop. 13,148. 

Vyatka, capital of a Russian government 
on the river Vyatka, 280 miles NE. of Nijnl- 
Novgorod, Pop. 24,008, largely ongnged. in tho 
corn-trade ami tn making wax and fallow candles. 
The area of the government (80,117 an. m.) ia 
much larger than that of lion mania. Pop. 2,914,344. 
VycimyL See SHMiBKTOnrxsjc. 

Vjrnwy, a river which rises on the bonlers of 
Merioneth and Montgomery and joins the Bovern 
84 miles above Welshpool. By engineering opera¬ 
tions, begun In 1881, tho waters of tho upper 
Vyrnwy have been impounded for the water-supply 
of Liverpool; and when tho new supply was laiil 
on, 14th July 1802, there was an artificial lake of 
1121 acres, 41} miles long liy 1| broad, and contain¬ 
ing 2103 million cubic foot of water. Tho retaining 
wail consists of cyoloncan stones, is 100 feet high, 
and is sunk 00 feet below ground. By the truck 
tho water follows, the ctistanoo is 68 miles from 
Liverpool. 
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that wages cannot exceed what h absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the main ton mice of the labourer (see Las* 
fiALirE) ; really Ills teaching was Llmt tho labourers 
cannot for any considerable time cam more than 
Is necessary to enable their class to live in the 
degree of comfort which custom 1ms rendered indis¬ 
pensable, and to perpetuate their race. But for 
the controversies on wages, reference must be made 
to tho works cited at Political Economy-, to 
Marx and Socialism, to Walker’s Wanes Question 
(11177), anil to Leone Levi's Wages and Earnings of 
tho Working Classes (18S5). See also ARRESTMENT, 
Capital, Labour, Master and Servant, Trade 
Unions, Truck-system. 

lVngfiorn. See Overland Route. 

WagttOr. Richard Wagner's personality has 
been no overshadowed, by and almost merged 
In the groat controversy which his sehomee of 
reform in oporn raised that bis Hfo and character 
are often now sorely misjudged—just as his 
music long wns— by those who have not the time, 
the inclination, or tho ability to understand the 
facte ami the issuea Before briefly stating then the 
theories ho propounded and their development, ns 
shown In successive music dramas, it will be well 
to summarise tho story of a life (181 3-83) during 
which he was called to endure so much vicissitude, 
trial and temptation, suffering and defeat. 

Born in Leipzig on the 22d May 1813. the 
youngest of nine children, Wilhelm Richard was 
only live man the old when his father died. His 
mother’s second nmrringe entailed a removal to 
Dresden, where, at the Ivrouzschulo, young Wagner 
received an excellent liberal education. At the 
ago of thirteen the bent of his taste, as well as 
ins diligence, was shown by his translation (but of 
school hours) of tlio first twolve books of the 
Odyssey , In tho following year hie passion Iot 
poetry found expression in a grand tragedy. 4 lb 
was a mix turn, * ho says, 1 of Hamlet and Lear. 
Forty*two persons died in tho course of tho play, 
ami for want of more characters I had to make 
some of them reappear as ghosts in tho last act* 
Webor, who was thou conductor of the Dresden 
opera, seem* to have attracted tho boy both by hiB 
pcTHonivUty and by his music, hut it was Bent- 
Iiovcn’s music which gavo him Ills real inspira¬ 
tion. From 1630 to 1633 many compositions after 
standard models are evidence of hard and syste¬ 
matic work, and In 1833 he began his long 
career as an operetta composer with Die Fc&n. 
which, however, never reached the dignity of 
performance till 1888—live yearn after Yvagner’ft 
death. After some time spent in very unremunera- 
fcive ran tine work in Heidelberg. Kouigsberg, and 
Riga (where in 1836 ho married), he resolved in 
1830 to try his fortune in Paris with Hie mi, a new 
opera, written on the lines of Urn Paris Grand 
Opera and with all its great resources In view. 
From the month's terrific storm In the North Boa, 
through which tbo vessel struggled to its hnven, 
till the spring of 1842, when Wagner left Paris 
with Rienei unperformed and heartsick with hope 
deferred, his lot was a hard and hitter one. 
Berlioz hi similar straits supported himself by 
Ringing in the chorus of a second-rate theatre; 
Wagner was refused oven that humble post. In 
1842 Rmizi was accepted at Dresden, and its 
signal success Jed to tun appointment ns Kapell¬ 
meister there (January 1843). In the following 
year the Flying Dutchman was not bo enthusiasti¬ 
cally received, but it has since cosily distanced tho 
earlier work in popular favour. Tho story was 
suggested to his mind during the stormy voyage 
from Riga, and it la n remarkable fact that the 
wonderful tone-picture of Norway's storm-beaten 
shore was painted by one who till that voyage had 


never Bet eyes on tho son. In 1845 his now opera, 
TannhauRcr, proved at first a comparative failure. 
The subject, one which had been proposed to Weber 
in 1814, attracted Wagner while he Was in Paris, and 
during his studies for the libretto he found ako the 
first suggestions of Lohengrin and Pavsifkl, Tho 
temporary failure of the opera led him to the con¬ 
sideration and self-examination which resulted in 
the elaborate exposition of his Ideal [in Opera and 
Drama and many other essays). *1 saw a single 
possibility before mo,’ he writes, ' to induce tlio 
public to understand and participate in my aims as 
an artist. 1 Lohengrin was finished early in 1848, 
and also Llio pooni of Siegfrieds Tod, the result of 
Wagner's studies in tho old Nihclungon Lied; bub 
a too warm sympathy with some of the aims of the 
revolutionary party (which reigned for two short 
days behind the street barricades in Dresden, May 
1848) rendered his absence from Saxony advisable, 
and a few days later nows reached Mm in Weimar 
that a warrant was issued for hiB arrest. With 
a passport procured by Liszt ho fled across the 
frontier, ana for nearly twelve years tho bitterness 
of exile was added to the hardship of poverty. It 
is this period which is mainly responsible for 
Waguorfe polemical writings, so biting in thoir 
sarcasm and often unfair in their attacks. He was 
a 'good hater;* one of the most fiendish pamphlets 
in existence 1 b the Capitulation (1871), in which 
Wagner, safe from poverty (thanks to the kind¬ 
ness of Liszt and the nxumflconoe of Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria) and nearing the summit of his am¬ 
bition, but remembering only his misfortunes ami 
his slights, gloated In public over tho horrors 
which wore making a hell of tho fairest city on 
earth. There is excuse at least, if not justification! 
to bo found for his attacks on Moyorbeor anu 
others; there are considerations to be taken into 
account while one reads with humiliation and pity 
the correspondence bo tween "Wagner and his bcuo* 
factor Liszt j but it is sad that an affectionate, 
1m mane, in tensely human, to say nothing of an 
artistic nature, could bo blaspheme against tho 
ilist principles of humanity. 

In 1852 the poem of the Nihelnngen Ring Trilogy 
was finished. In 1854 Jlheingold (the Infcroduo- 



unfltiiBliod, and turned to the story of Tristan, 
The poem was completed in 1857, and the mnsio 
two years later. At last in 1861 lie received 
penm«*ton to return to Germany, and in Vienna 
he had the /list opportunity of hearing his 
own Lohengrin, For three years the struggle 
with fortune seems to have been harder than 
ever before, and Wagner, in brokon health, 
had practically determined to give up the un¬ 
equal contest, when an invitation was sent him 
by Lud wig II., the young king of Bavaria. * Gome 
hero and finish your work. Here at lest was 
salvation for Wagner, ami the rest of his life was 
comparatively smooth. In 1855 Tristan nnd Isolde 
was performed at Munich, and was followed throe 
years later by a comic opera, Die Meistershwer, 
the first sketches of which date from 1845. ,Sieg¬ 
fried (Fibefomgcn Ring, part il.) was completed 
m I860, and in the following year Wagner married 
Comma, the daughter of Liszt, and formerly the 
wife of Von Billow. His first wife, from whom he 
bad been separated in 1861, died at Dresden in 1666. 

A theatre built somewhere off tlio main linos of 
tvatllo, and specially constructed for tho perform* 
unco of Wagner's Inter works, must havo Boomed 



the various Wagner societies), the foundation-stone 
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non of a naturalised English cotton manufacturer. 
He lmd Ills education at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and took a classical first-class, 
with a Chancellor’s medal, in. 1849, And more 
English atill, he was notable in football at Rugby, 
auu rowed No. 0 In the university boat-race of 1840, 
when Cambridge won. He next returned to France, 
and devoted himself to the study of antiquities, 
extending his journeys to Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Cyprus. In 1800 he was elected to the Academy 
of iDBeriptionB and Belles Lefctrcs. In February 
1871 he was returned by Aisno to the National 
Assembly, giving a steady support to Thiers. 
From 1870 till 1883 ho sat as senator for Aisno. He 
served as minister of Public Instruction iu 1873 
(for a few days only} ami in 1870-77, as minister of 
Foreign Affairs (1877 )»plenipotentiary at the Beilin 
Congress (1878), president of tho Council (1879), and 
was ambassador at London from 1883 to 1802. 

IVmlc, George, fluid-marshal, was bora In 
1068, obtained his first commission in the Engineers 
in 1090, and rose to be lien ten ant-general of the 
Ordnance and a member of the Privy-council, 
During the critical period of tho pacification of the 
Highlands aftor 1715 he commanded the royal 
forces in Scotland, and assisted in disarming the 
clans; and to him is due the execution (1720-30) 
of feho great military roads through the Highlands, 
somo of which have continued to be the main lines 
of communication. He also suppressed a riot in 
Glasgow, and repaired Edinburgh Castle. In 1744 
lie commanded m tho Netherlands, and returned 
in 1745 to bo at tho head of tho royal forces in 
Yorkshire dliving the Rel>olliou. H1 h army was the 
Amt evaded by tbe Pretender on his southward 
march. General Wade died 14th February 1748. 

Wade, Sir Thomas Francis, Chinese diplo¬ 
matist and sohotar, was horn in 1818, educated at 
Harrow, entered the army in 1838, ami served till 
1847- Chinese secretary at Houg-konglu 1835, ho 
was attached to tho missions of Lord Elgin and 
Sir Frederick Bruce (1857-01), becatuo Chinese 
secretary to the Legation at Pekin In 1802, and 
in 1871 minister plenipotentiary there, being mode 
K.C.B. in 1875. 

IVatlclnl. a town on the Upper Nile, 40 miles 
N. of tho Albert Nyanza. Emin Pculm made it 
one of the fortified stations of his Equatorial 
Provinco, and at one time bis principal residence. 

TViullng-blrdfl* See Birds, Grall/e, 

Wadset, the earliest form of giving security in 
land in Scotland ; superceded by tho modern Bond 
and Disposition in Security. Boo Heritable. 

Wady, an Arabic word signifying a river, a river- 
course, a ravine, or valley, oeo Namks, p. 378 . 

Wady Half a Is a placo (pop. 3500) on the right 
hank of tho Nile, just below the sccpud or groat 
cataract. Aftor the reorganisation of Egypt after 
tho Soudanese rebellion this was tdkon os the 
southward limit of Egypt. It is named from a 
gorge where halfa grass or Esparto (q.v.) grows. 

Wady Musa is the modern name of PetiU. 

Wafers, thin discs of dried panto, mostly 
coloured, used for attaching papers together, and 
formerly for scaling loiters. They are mode by 
mixing fine wheats a flour with water and any 
non-poisonous colouring materials, so as to form a 
mixture not thicker than thin cream. A small 
quantity of this Is poured on one of & pair of steel 
plates, each 15 inohes liy 10 inches, which form 
the head ends of n large pair of tongs or pincers, 
and have their inuor surfaces well polished. The 
act of oloaing the plates on each other spreads tho 
paste into a thin sheet which, while held Irotweon 
them, is partially baked by turning the blades for a 
brief time over a fire. Tho nowly-bakod sheets are 


too brittle to form wafers k so that thov require to lie 
placed for a little while in a damp cellar to nlworb 
moisture. This dulls the glaze on their Burfaee, 
but it is restored by pressing them between sheets 
of tinplato in a screw-pi ess. A dozen sheets of the 
prepared pnsto are now piled on eooh other, and an 
operator with a baud pun ah, tho size Of a single 
wafer, cuts out twelve or more at a blow, and 
repeats the operation till the whole of the pile is 
punched. One person can make a large number of 
wafers, and the number of workmen now engaged 
in tlioir manufacture in Great Britain probably 
docs nob exceed half a dozen, Bee also Host. 

WntfCi'i in English law, means a promise to 
give money or money's worth on the happening of 
an uncertain event. Every contract of lusuraneo 
Is in the nature of a wager, hut such con tracts are 
ormitted, because they serve useful purposes, 
porting wagere were enforceable at common law, 
unless tliey were of an Indecent or otherwise im¬ 
proper character: thus, n wager on the lifo of 
Napoleon was held void, na tending to weaken the 
patriotism of an Englishman, nnd to encourage the 
assassinatlou of a foreign sovereign. By on Act of 
1845 oil agreements by way of wagering are ren¬ 
dered null aud void as between the purlieu ; but the 
enactment does not apxilv to any subscription for 
a prize to bo awarded to Iho winner ill any lawful 
sport. ’Where a person employs an agent to hot 
for him, or to enter into transactions contrary to 
Lecinan’s act (passed to prevent gambling iu 
shares), no action can he brought on the hot or 
bargain made by the agent: hut If tho agent pays, 
the principal remains liable to indemnify him. 
Tlieso rules apply to all wagers; hut there are 
certain forms of agree in cut which arc not only 
void but illegal. Acts were ]msscd in 1006 and 
1710 to discourage betting on games, and au Apt 
of 1835 provides that any scourity given for a gam¬ 
bling debt shall be void, and that money paid to 
tho holder of such security may be recovered by 
action. As tho loser of a hot cannot be legally 
coin polled to pay, the debt is only wluifc is called 
a debt of honour; but Bportiug men are usually 
move sarapuluus In paying such debts than In 
meeting tlio claims or their lawful creditors. By 
tho criminal law penalties are imposed on poisons 
who keep or use houses for betting pun loses, aud 
magistrates may authorise the police t6 break into 
such houses and arrest persons found therein. 
Poisons who win mopey bv cheating at cards, &o. 
are liable to he indicted for obtaining money liy 
false pretencesj persons playing or betting in tiro 
street may be punished ns rogues and vagabonds. 
See Anson, Law of Contract , for n dear statement 
of tiro law relating to wagers. In tho law of Scot¬ 
land wagers are treated as pacta illicita, and debts 
incurred by wager bio not enforced. In tbo United 
States gaming contracts are In most states void, 
nnd money paid or property delivered ou suoli con¬ 
siderations may generally bo recovered liack. In 
1802 un act was passed rendering lb penal to incite 
infants (bolow the age of 21), by means of circulars, 
advertisements, letters, telegrams, or otherwise, to 
last, wager, or borrow money—'the penalty lwing 
fine or imprisonment with or without hard labour. 
Boo Betting. —For Wager of Battle, sec Battle. 

Wages* the part of produce which goes to tiro 
labourer. The ‘wagon-fund 1 theory formulated by 
Mill La that an there ia at any given time in a 
country n determinate amount of capital available 
for the payment of labour, therefore tiro average 
wage depends on tho proportion of this fund to 
tho number of Demons who hftvo. to share In it. 
Ricardo's ‘ iron law of wages, 1 taken in connection 
with his theory of Rent (q.v.), is generally some¬ 
what exaggerated by socialists Into tho doctrine 
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Oriental region*; leiisb so in the Neurotic, only 
one species of wagtail entering the Now World, 
but pipits boin» more represented, 

The genua Motacilla, the true wagtails, includes 
about thirty Hpeoies. of which eight arc European 
and livo British. They frequent open and well- 
cultivated districts, whore they are found on banks 
of streams and pomls and in Pastures. They arc 
almost exclusively terrestrial in habits, ami run 



Plod AVagtiul { yttiretli), 

gracefully and swiftly along the ground, constantly 
jerking the long tall up mul down. Their flight w 
very umlulatoryj they have little power of song. 
Their food consults of insects and small sUelllislL 
Tholr nests are bull fc in holes in rooks or on the 
ground. The Pied 'Wagtail (ilf. yttrrdU or lunit- 
Irh] in from 7 to ft incheft long, ami lma boanttfnfly- 
mavked white ajid black plumage. It Is found all 
oyer the western part of Eurono, and is generally 
distributed as a resident throughout tho British 
Islands, visiting and nesting in tho extreme north of 
Scotland and, sparingly however, in the Hebrides 
and Orkneys, and known in the Shetlands and St 
ICilda on its spring and autumn migrations. Al¬ 
though a British resident bird it is partially migra¬ 
tory, especially in the northern districts; oven 
in England tticro is a general movement north¬ 
wards in spring and southwards in autumn. It 
breeds in April, the nesfc being made of moss, dry 
grass and roots, and placed in a hole in a bank, 
wall, rock, tree, or oven in an open field. The 
cuckoo often selects this nest in which to lay her 
egg. The young diflers considerably from the old 
bird in plumage. This species wan long confounded 
with the White Wagtail (Jl/, alba), found over the 
whole of Euronc, northern Asia, India, Btmua, 
and North Africa, occurring not uncommonly in 
England, mora mrely in Scotland, ami very rarely 
in Ireland, In gonoml habits, food, and haunts it 
closely resembles the pied wagtail, bub it has bean 
known to breed in the burrow of a sand-martin. 
The Omy Wagtail (jtfl mcltmopc or boandtt), 
tho Yellow AYngtail (j)/. rr<i/*), and tho Bhte- 
boaded Wagtail [A f./«/*«) are the other British 
epcoioK. A variety of this last occurring hi A Inakn 
Is the only true wagtail found in tho Now World. 
Cuvier classed wagtails with yellow coloration In a 
genus Biulytfls; and for the gmy wagtail Kaup 
established tho genus Calobates. 

Wall&lllft, a puritanical eoct of Moslouia, whoso 
political influeuco, widely felt ovor the Moham¬ 
medan world, centred from the beginning in Nojtl 
(bcb Arabia, Yol. I, p. 304). Tho founder's aim 
was to restore primitive Mohammedanism. Hu 
disapproved the eupeutUiona veneration of Moham- 
ineuj denounced magnifl ounce hi mosques, cero- 
iJiODm, or personal attire, tho uso of spirituous 
arluKB or tobacco, usury, card-playing, &o., and 


insisted on soxual purity, almsgiving, daily prayer, 
&c. After tbc break-up of tho Wahabi power by 
Mohamet All oncl I b rah Liu Pasha tho uivvivoro 
tied into tbo control deserts of Arabia, whence 
they have occasionally since emerged In threaten- i 
log* force. Thus in 1828 they made war (unsuc¬ 
cessfully) with tho Porte, and in 1803 extended | 
their domain again to the Persian Gulf, Now 
they arc confined to tho neighbourhood of HI j 
Kind. Tlmra aro a considerable number of 
WcMbia in India, though they hesitate to de- 
1 scribe thomsolves as such to tho authorities, having 
lrteu always fanatical enemies of British influence, 
and repeatedly (ns in 1803-04) guilty of treason¬ 
able intrigues. Patna in their uuiiu cent to in 
India. They hold themselves aloof both from 
Shiites and Sunnites, though in faith they ora sub* 
stan tin) Jy Sunnite. 

Sea Coi’anootf, Hletoire da Waknbpa (1810); Burk* 
hardfc, JVoIm on the 1ledouina and )F«fcrtty/j9 (1834); fcb& 
travels in Aral no, of 1'alpftTo, Doughty, Pelly, &o, ; and 
Sir W. AV. Hunter, Our Indian Alusalmtns (1871), 

Wahsntch Mountains. See Utah, 

Wnigntz, or Vaigatch. Seo NovaZembla. | 

Wftikftto, tho principal river of tho North 
Island of New Zealand, flows first into Lake Taupo, j 
and then out of it northward to Mauaknn Harbour, 
with a total course of 170 miles. Between the 
upper Waikato, l*ake Taupe, Mount Uuapohu, 1 
and tlie west const lies tlio mountainous ana 
picturcsrpio ‘King Country, 1 occupied mainly by 
Maoris under their king, who until 1884 resolutely 
opposed the survey or settlement by Europeans of 
the lands within their ttnkaii or frontier. 

WaiiiCMTigflit, Thomas Griffiths, essayist, 
forger, atul poisoner, wiw liom at Chfowick in 
October 1704, Loft an orphan, ho was brought un 
at Tnrxihain Gwen by bis gmudfather, Dr Jltalnu 
Urilflths (1720-1808), the founder of tho Monthly 
Jicvicw, and was educated under Charles Unrnoy. 

| Ho had held a commission in tho Guards when, 
about 1820 or earlier, bo look to writing tawdry 
art oriticisniB and lnisoollanoons articles for tho 
periodicals, especially the London Magazine, Ho 
married on £200 a year, and, soon outrunning his 
means, Arab committed a foipory (1824), and then 
poiBoncd with strychnine life undo (1820), bis 
mother-in-law (1830), a sister-in-law (1830), and a 
Norfolk acquaintance at Boulogne (1831). Tho 
sister-in-law (Wninewrigilt's wife M’as an accom¬ 
plice ill Jior murder) liauhaeii fraudulently insured 
for £18,000, but two notions to enforce payniont 
failed; and Wftinewright, venturing l»auk from 
rmneo to Londun in 1887, was arrested fur his 
md forgery, arid sentenced to life transportation. 


position of a gentleman/ and in Van Dior iron's 
Lund canted about 'Art and tho Ideal.* Thoro lie 
painted portraits, ota opium, and at fast died of 


rrr j u\\■ 


Tho 'kind, light-hearted Wafnowiiglit 1 of Cbnries 
JAinib (1823) is depicted by 'Barry Cornwall 1 as 
short and fattlsh, ‘with iniuojitgstops and tromn- 
Jotis wonis, Jiis hair curled and full of itngnontB, 
and his cheeks painted like those of a dmmrcp/ a 
collector of richly-bon ml works on occultism and 

§ fawning, Haiti the ‘ Yamay 1 of Ly lion's Lucraiia 
840), and tbo ‘Blmktou' of Dickons^ Hunted 
own (1800), 

Boo his Emya and CrUicfme. edited, with a memoir, 
by W, C. Hwlitt (1880), B. TY, Prooturt A vlobio- 
ifrayhy (187?), and Ow»r Intention (1801). 

Walts, originally watchmen who sounded horns, 
and afterwards bauds of uuudclana Mul singers, 
ebiiecially carohsingors at Christinas thno. 

Waltz, Georg, historian, born at Flonsburg, 
0th October 1818, studied law and history at Kiel 
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of the Bniicuth theatre was laid in 1872| and in 
1870* two years after the completion of the Gotter- 
dtimmerung {Nibclunncn Hina, part iii.) f it be¬ 
came an occomplifihea faofc, The first work given 
was the entire Trilogy j and in July 1882 Wagner’s 
long and stormy career was magnificently crowned 
there by the Arab performance or Parsifal. A few 
wooks later his health showed signs of giving way, 
and lie resolved to spend the w tutor at Venice. 
There lie died suddenly! 13th Febrnaiy 1883, and 
was buried in the garden of his own liouso Wahn- 
fried at Baireuth, 

Wagner's life and Ills individuality are of un¬ 
usual importance in rightly estimating his work, 
because, unlike the other great masters, ho not 
only devoted &U hia genius to one branch of music 
—the opom—but he gradually avolved a theory 
and an ideal which ho consciously formulated anil 
adopted, and poraoveringly followed. It may l>e 
asked whether Wagner’s premises were Bound and 
his conclusions right; amt also whether liis genius 
was great enough to Ijo the worthy champion of a 
oausoinvolving such revolutions, unless \Yagnevs 
operas, considered solely as music, aro not only 
more advanced in Btylo, but worthy in themselves 
to stand at least on a level with tho greatest efforts 
of his predecessors, no amount of proof that these 
were wrong and ho right will give his name the 
plaoo hia admirers claim for It. It is now univer¬ 
sally acknowledged that Wagner can only be com¬ 
pared with the greatest names In iuiibIc. HLs 
instrumentation has the advantage In being the 
inheritor of the enormous development of the 
orohoBtra from IEnydn to Berlioz, his harmony is 
as daring and original as Buck’s, and his molody 
is as beautiful ns it is different from Beethovens 
or Mozart's. (These namos are used nut in order 
to institute profitless comparisons, hut as con¬ 
venient standards; therefore even a qualification 
of the statement will not Invalidate the case.) 

Ilia. . “ 

whole 
iiovon 

basis, and freeing it from tho fetters which con¬ 
ventionality had Imposed in the shape of set forms, 
accepted arrangements, and traditional concessions 
to a stylo of singing now happily almost extinct. 
The one canon was to he drama tie fitness. In this 
•Art Work of tho Future,’ as ho called it. the 
interest of the drama is to depend not entirely au 
the music, bub also on the poom, and on the noting 
and staging as well. It will be seen that Wagners 
theory is not now. All or most of it 1 b contained 
in the theories of Gluck and others, who at vnrlons 
periods in tho development of opera consciously 
strove nftor an ideal nmsio drama. But the times 
were not vipe, ami therefore such music could not 
oxort its proper iufluoiioe. The twin arts of 
music and poetry, dissociated by tho rapid ad¬ 
vance of literature and tho slow development 
of music, pinsued their several paths alouo. The 
attempt to reunite them in tho end of the 10th 
century was futile, and only led to Opera (n.v.) 
which never needed, and therefore did not employ, 
great poetry. In Germany musio was developed 
along instrumental lines until the school arrived at 
its oulinination in Beethoven ; and when an opera 
composer stopped to think on the eternal verities 
the result must always havo been such a prophecy 
of Wagner's work as wo find in Mozurt’s letters : 


aim (suuea very generally} was to reform tho 
struet iu e of opera, using tho last or f Boct- 
1 development of IiiBtni mental musio as a 


in Gluck, Mozart, Woker, &a, but here first 
adopted with a definite purpose, and the conten¬ 
tion for mythological rather than historical sub¬ 
jects—now lamely admit tod. Bub all Wagner’s 
principles would have boon useless without tho 
enovgy and perseverance which directed liis work, 
the loving study which stored liis memory with all 
tho great works of Ida predecessors, ami above 
all toe genius which &on\mauds the admiration 
of tho musical world. 

Wagner's works show a remarkable and progres¬ 
sive development. Rienzi is quite iu the grand 
opera style of Meyerbeer, Spontiul, &c. The Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman is a deliberate departure from that 
style, and in romantic opeiu strikes out for itself a 
new lino, which, followed still further in 3hwn- 
hiluser, reaches ite stage of perfection in Lohen¬ 
grin, From this time dates the nmsio drama, of 
which Tristan is the most uncompromising type, 
and which by virtue of wonderful orchestration 
and the intense pathos of the beautifully-written 
poem is the most fascinating of all. The Trilogy 
(JPflJAifjc, Siegfried, Gblterdmnmennrff, with the 
Rh ring old ob introduction) is a veiy unequal work. 
It is full of Wagner's most inspired writing ami most 
marvellous orchestration *, hut it is too laujg and too 
diffuse. The plot also is strangely confused and 
uninteresting, and fails alike ns a story and as a 
vehicle of theories, iiioiaIh, or religion. Parsifal^ 
with its sacred allegory, ite lofty nobility of tone, 
and ite pine mysticism, stands on a platform by 
itself, and is almost above criticism, or pi alee, or 
blame. The libretto alone might have won Wagner 
immortality, so original it is and perfect in inten¬ 
tion j and the initsio seems to be no longer a mere 
accessary to the effect, but tho very essence and 
fragrance of the great conception. 

The Wuglier literature is enormous, anil varies from 
immoderate enthusiasm to fanatical hatred. The- best 
life on the whole Is that of Adolphe Jvdlion, Richard 
T Vagner : sa Vie ri sea QPuvn* (1880) j Air Dannreutlior’s 
exhaustivo article in Grove's Dictionary is temperately 
written. Bee also Francis Hucffur, Richard Wagner and 
Ike Music of Iho Future l which afclraotcd much nofcioo in 
1874) mid Richard Wagner ('Great Musicians 1 series, 2d 
ed, 1888); Correspondence, ISflriU, between Wagner and 
Lisst (Eng. trass, by Suoffer, 2 vols. 1888) : Wagnet't 
Letters to Dresden Friends (Eng. tram 1800)] Gustav 
XCobbo, Wagnei''s Life and Works (Mow York, 1800) ; 
A. B. Parsons, Parsifal: R. Wayner as Theologian 

S 180L); Ifordtaand Fraoqer, Wanna' as I hww 2ftm 
1802)] the lives by Wolzogcn, fold, and others; also 
Studies in Modern Opera 1 by tho preaont writer In tlio 
Monthly Musical Record (1802-03), Wngnor's works, 
which fill 10 vote. (Leip. 1871-83j nowed, 1888), have 
boon partly translated by Kuofier and Dinureuthor. 

Wagner, Rudolf, physiologist (1806-04), 
professor successively at Erlangen and Gottingen, 
and author of System of Physiology {Eng, trans. 
1844) and Comparative Anatomy (turns, 1845). 


Wfitfi'Am [Deulsch- JVagram), a village 10 miles 
NE. orVionno, where, on the fi-Otli July 1800 the 
Austrians were defeated by Napoleon (q.v.j, 
Wagtail, a family (Motaeillidee) and a genus 
IMolaSllft) of Pnssonno birds. Tlio family, which 
Includes the true wagtails and the Pipits (q.v.), Is 
distinguished from tho tlniirinw. warblers, crows, 
shrikes, waxwiucs, and starling by the almence of 
too bastard or nint primary; from tho finches by 
the slenderness of the bill; from the swallows by 
the slenderness of the bill and the greater length 


October, 1781 .—Verso Indeed la indiaponmble for 
music, but rhyme is bndiu ite very nature. . , . It would 
be by,far the best if a good oomposor, underslanding 
the theatre and knowing how to produce a piece, and 
a olovor poofs could be united In ono. , . 

Other, but comparatively unimportant, features 
In the Wagner music drama are, e.g. t the use of the 
Leitmotiv or Loading Motive—found occasionally 


of tho loon; and from the larks, probably its 
nearest allies, by having the tarsus HoutaDfited 
only in front, and having an additional spring 
moult, which, however, decs not extend to tho 
quills and' tail-feathers. In distribution it is 
almost cosmopolitan, being absent only from tlio 
Polynesian subregion, it, is most abundantly 
represented in the Palrcarctio, Ethiopian, and 
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long professor of Theology at Jena, edited Luther's 
work* (24 volti, Halle, 1740-62), and wrote ft work 
of groat value on the history of the religion* con¬ 
troversies wltliln the Evangelical - Lnthoran Church 
(5 veils, 1730-32), and its complement, on those 
without that church (6 vols. 1733-36). 

Wnlcliercn, nn island in the Dutch province of 
Zeelaml, at the month of the Scheldt, containing 
62,000 acres and 46,000 in habitants. The chief 
places are Middelburg, Flushing, and Cftmpvore. 
One-half is meadow, the other rich arable land, 
well wooded to the north. Whore it is not pro¬ 
tected by natural dunes, strong dykes have been 
formed, that at West Kappelie being n magnificent 
work. The drainage-water is earned off by large 
sea-sluices at Middelburg and Vcro. Agriculture 
is the principal employment. Tho people are 
chiefly Protestants. Several large artificial 
mounds ore supposed to havo beon erected by 
tho early inhabitants as places of refuge from lugh 
tides. 

The Watch eren Expedition one of the most 
disastrous failures in the history of modern war¬ 
fare, was planned in 1807, when Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria were all In arms against 
France) but ft was not till early in tho suminor 
of 1800 (when Napoleon, who had meantime over¬ 
whelmed Prussia, and reduced Russia to neutrality, 
was gradually forcing Austria to Bucciunb) that the 
British ministry resol veil to curvy it out. Til© plan 
was to Rend ft fleet and army up the Scheldt, and 
attack Antwerp (tho principal naval station and 
arsenal of tho Frondi), whose fort ideations, though 
formidable, were much in need of repair, and whose 
garrison at the time only numbered about 2000 
Involutes and const-guards; while there wore nob 
more than 10,000 French soldiers In Holland. Tlio 
expedition, after mtiuberie&s necdluBS delays, at 
last sailed on July 28, and, to the number of 37 
men-of-war, 23 frigates, 115 sloops and gunbouts, 
accompanied by transports carrying about 41,000 
soldier*, reached the Dutch coast on the folio whig 
day. But, instead of obeying the outers of the 
minister of war, Lord Castleroagh (q.v.), to advance 
at once in force against Antwerp, the commander- 
in-chief, Lord Chatham (1760-1835), Pitt's elder 
brother, frittered away his time in the reduction of 
Flushing, which was not effected till August 16, 
by which time the garrison of Antwerp hail been 
reinforced by King Louis Bonaparte with the troops 
at his command (about 0000), and by detachments 
sent from France, which Bwelled tho garrison, by 
An gust 20, to 15,000 men. About the eml of 
August Chatham, who, as a general, was a 
methodical incapable, 1 found himself prepared 1 to 
march upon Ant worn, but by this time 30,000 
men, under Bernculotte, were gathered to its de¬ 
fence, and the English army was decimated by 
marsh-fever, so that success was not to be hoped 
for. However, it was judged right to hold posses¬ 
sion of Walcheren, in order to compel tho French 
to keep a strong force on the watch in Belgium, 
and, accordingly, 16,000 remained to garrison the 
island, the rest returning to England) hut the 
malaria proved fatal in its ravages, and, peace 
having been concluded between Austria ami France, 
this force wrw also recalled. TIiub an excellontl 3 r 
devised scheme, through tho utter stupidity of the 
agent elmsen by Georg© III. to carry Jfc out, failed 
in every point of consequence, and ended in a loss 
of 7000 men dead, and the permanent disablement 
of half tho remainder, 

Wnldcck* or Waldkck-P vmiotfT, a small 
pj-incipality nr Germany now controlled by Prussia, 
consists or two parts, Waldcek, between 'West¬ 
phalia and Hessc-Nnssftu, and Pyrmont, a small 
patch between Lippe, Westphalia, Brunswick, and 


Hanover. The country is high-lying and poor, 
with a total area of 438 *q. in. and a popula¬ 
tion of (1800 ) 57,283, of which 8104 belong to 
Pyrmimt, Tho capital is Arnlsen (n. v,). Pyrmont, 
15 miles E. of Dotmolcl (nop. 1600), lies in tho 
valley of the Eminer, and has famous mineral 
spring*. Tho arrangement by which Prussia took 
over all cssontials of government except formal 
ones was made in 1807, and renewed in 1877 and 
1887. Daughters of the princely house wore 
married to the king of the Netherlands in 1872 
and to the Duke of Albany in 1882. 

WilldCllSCS, a famous Christian community 
which originally grew out of an anti-sacerdotal 
movement originated by Peter Waldo of Lyons in 
tho second half of the 12th century. A rich mer¬ 
chant, pious and unlearned, he caused the New 
Testament and a collection of extracts from tho 
Fathers to bo translated into Romauut, and, natur¬ 
ally failing to And the apostolic simplicity in the 
ecclesiastical condition of the time, sold his movable 
goods for tho support of the poor, and devoted 
Uimwilf to preaching the truth to the people by tit© 
wayside. Everywhere lie found eager listeners, 
ami was followed by groups of si undo and earnest 
persons of both sexes who did their best, even to 
their dress, to carry out tho apostolic ideal, loving 
to bear the name of tho Poor Men of Lyons, The 
tenets ascribed to them in the earliest accounts are 
ohielly that oaths oven in a court of Justice are not 
allowable, that homicide is under no circumstances 
justifiable, tliat every lie is a mortal sin, that all 
neiiorerH are capable of priestly functions, and that 
the sacraments are invalidated by uu o Ioann ess of 
life la the officiating priest We find at flint no 
special doctrines that could bo condemned as hereti¬ 
cal, and even in later days, as Mr Lqa points out, 
tho dominion ts of the Inquisition constantly re for to 
f heresy and Wnldenalunism,' tho former meaning 
CathorUiu. The Archbishop of LyonB forbad© them 
to preach, but in vain \ Pope Alexander III. gave 
them a modified approval, but Lucius III. anathe¬ 
matised them at Verona in 1184, and Innooonb III. 
at the fourth council of tho Latcrau in 1215. But it 
was impossible to compel silenoo, for the missionary 
zeal of these sincere enthusiasts was boundI cbs, and 
their influence quickly grew. Alonso II, of Aragon 
ordered them to quit hts dominions in 1104, oiuf in 
southern France they became involvod in the com¬ 
mon destruction of the Albigenses, althongh their 

f iuarrol with the ohuroh differed from that of the 
attor In relating to matters of practice rather than 
of doctrine. But under persecution their diver¬ 
gences from the ohurch naturally grow ever the 
greater, and wo find tlmt gradually, though never 
uniformly, they came to repudiate tho invocation 
of the Virgin aud saints, transubstautlation, and 
purgatory with all its consequences, Thus the 
WaldenBian martyrs at Strasburg in 1212 made no 
distinction between laity and priesthood, while at 
the same time both the French and Lombardian 
Wekforaea. held that the Enehavkst ©ouh\ be cele¬ 
brated only by an ordained priest, aiul it was at that 
time still the latter only who believed it invalid if 
the priest was living in sin. Yet they tliemsolvcs 
maintained a kind of order of preoehera (perfect*), 
living in voluntary poverty and celibacy, in eon bra- 
distinction to tho ordinary credontes. And by soma 
accounts there was a kind of hierarchy among 
the perfeeti , a theory which gains some support 
from the frequent nse of such terms as major alia, 
mugnus magtster, major, and minor. Their moral¬ 
ity wo* austere, and we find tho very inquisitors 
acknowledging their chastity, sobriety, truthful¬ 
ness, and industry. Their crowning offences were 
their paramount regard for Scripture and the 
unlasting preselytisni of their preachers, who wont 
abroad two by two, ostensibly practising some 
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and Berlin, became professor at Kiel in 1842, 
member of tlie Gerinnii National Assembly In 
1848, and professor at Utttlingou in 1S40, whore 
ho formed au active school of young historians who 
devoted themselves especially to inertheval Ger¬ 
many. In 1875 he beoamo member of the Academy 
in Berlin, and director of the reorganised Monu- 
maitu Germuniw historian, and died 24th May 
1880. To native ooutoness of intellect Wait# added 
laborious industry, with the consequence that the 
permanent valne of his work remains scoure. 


Hero may merely bo named Deutsche Yerfassungr 
ffuckichte {vola. t-vitl Kiel, 1849-78), Schtesmy-Hol- 
steins QeschichU (9 vuls 1851-64), Ucber das Lcben und 
die Lehrt ties Ulfila (1840), end Gntndzilyc der Politik 
(1802]. Many papar* af liU appeared in tho Forsahuwitu 
znr Denhchcn uetchickte (established 1800). Other 
works wore on Dshlinaim's Quellenkuudc zur deuUuhai 
Geachiehh (cdd. 9-5), nnrt nn edition of Caroline Sobol- 
ling's Letters (1871). See Stolndorfi Bibliourayhhekt 
Udxniehl ilbc*' Gtoiy Waits'a Werke (1880), and itluok- 
holm, Zur Erlnnerung an Georg Waits (1887). 

Waltz, Theodor, anthropologist, was born at 
Gotha, 17th March 1821, studied philology, mathe¬ 
matics, and philosophy at Leipzig and Jena, 
became a lecturer iu 1844 at Mai-bnrg, and pro¬ 
fessor extra ordinary of Philosophy in 1848, and died 
Murch 21, 1604 

His greatest work is the monumental Anthropalvgle 
dev HaturvtUkev (vols. I.-lv. Loin. 1860-04; vola v.-vi. 
by Garland. 1870-71). The Anthropological Sooloty of 
London published a translation of the flint volume in 
1803. Other works wore Ovundleyuny der Psyoholoyk 

( 1840), Lthrhnch dev Pgucholoyie ah Naturwhsaischuft 
1840), Aliffcmeine Pddayogik (1852), and a critical 
edition of the Oiyanon of Aristotle (18-14). 

Waltzeii (Magyar VtU w), a Hungarian town on 
the Danube, 20 miles N. of Pesth by mil, with a 
cathedral on the model of St Peter's. Pop. 13,100. 

Wtike* Ly kowakes were iu Sco tlaiul condemned 
by the Gouoval Assembly in 1045 and 1701, but 
siirvlvort tills legislation in Aberdeenshire and tlie 
Highlands, Bee Funeral Hites. 

Wake, William, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1710-87), was bom at Blaudfoiil In Dorsetshire, 
in 1057, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was Bucoossivoly preacher to Gray's Inn, vector of 
Bfc James's, Westminster, Doan of Exeter (1701), 
Bishop of Lincoln (1705), and Primate (1710), 
dying at Laiubeth, 24th' January 1737. Or great 
1 canting and industry, helms bequeathed his name 
to posterity in the Genuine Epistles of the Apostolic 
Fathers (1003). Ho maintains the authenticity of 
thorn all; but though his preliminary dissertation 
may be antiquated, the translations are still excel¬ 
lent. In thoso ho was aided by Dr Johann Ernst 
Grube (1600-1711), a native of KOnigsberg, who 
became a chaplain of Christ Clnuoli, Oxford, and 
edited tho Sepluagint % a SpieUegium of Fathom, 
Justin, ami Iranams. 


Wakefield, tho capital of tho West Biding of 
Yorkshire, utaiuls on the Caldcr at a convergence 
of railways, 0 miles SSE. of Leeds, 27 SSAv. of 
Yorkj und 10 NW. of Doncaster. In 1886 it was 
constituted tlie sent of a bishopric—its cathedral 
tbo lino Perpendicular parish church, which, en- 
larged and rocon seer abed in 1320, and ugaiu en¬ 
larged about 1470, was restored in 1357-36 from 
designs by Sir G. G. Scott at a cost of £30,000, 
ami lias a tower and Bpire 227 feet high. On tho 
oight-arch bridge over the Caldor is an interesting 
chapel founded In 1357 by the townsmen of Wake- 
Hem, a building in tho beautiful flowing. Decorated 
Btylo; it also was restored in 1847. At the 
grammar-school, clustered in 1501, and removed to 
new buildings on n different site in 1855, ware edu¬ 
cated Dr Badcliflfo, Archbishop Potter, tlie Bene¬ 
dictine Cressy, and Bentley, tho 11 ret two of whom 


wore natives. Tho town-hall, Fronoh Renaissance 
in stylo, was erected in 1880 at a cost of about 
£72,000; ami other buildings are tlie com ox* 
change, flue art institute, Clayton hospital, and 
lunatic asylum. Though not the groat * clothing 
town 1 it wits formerly, Wakefield still has con¬ 
siderable nmuiifaclures of woollens, worsteds, and 
hosiery, as also of agricultural implements, machin¬ 
ery, &c. It was incorporated in 1620, and made 
a parliamentary borough in 1832, tho boundary of 
tlie latter being oxtendod in 1885. Pop. (1851) 
22,005 j (1881) 33,240; (1801) 37,200, of whom 
33,140 werewi thin tlie niimicijHil area. The chief 
event in the history of Wakefield Is the Yorkist 
defeat in the Wars of the Roses (q,v.) on 31st 
December 1400. 


Sag works by Sisson (1824), Soatcbord (1843), Buckler 
(1843), Lumtou (1804). Taylor (I860), Clarkson (1867), 
J. W. Walker (1888,1800), ami rcarook (1802). 

Wftkoflcldi a manufacturing town nf Massa¬ 
chusetts, 10 miles N. of Boston. Pop. 0070. 


IVnkc field, Edward Gibbon, bora in London 
20tli March 1706, was in 1820 imprisoned for 
abducting a young lady and marrying her at 
Gretna Groom During his imprisonment ho 
studied colonial questions with zeal, ami after his 
liberation assisted in tho colonisation of Boutli 
Australia, lie was private secretary to Lord Dur¬ 
ham in Canada in 1838, hub is best ltnown for his 
sorvices to New Zealand colonisation ns managing 
director of the New Zealand Association. Ho was 
ono of the founders of tho High Church colony uf 
Canterbury, whore lie died, lObli May 1802. 


Wukcficld, Gilbert, divino, was born at 
Nottingham, 22d February 1750, and had his 
education at Jcsuh College, Cambridge, of which 
ho became fellow. He took orders, but renounced 
tho Anglican communion, laboured as classical 
tutor iu dissenting academics at Warring tuu and 
Hackney, lay two veam in Dorohestor goal for a 
so-called seditions libel in answer to Bishop Watson, 
for which ids political friends consoled mm with a 

f iffc of £6000, nud died iu London, 0th ftontambar 
801. He published editions of Bion ami Mosolius, 
Virgil, Horace, and Luorctiim; Christian write*'* 
q/* the three first ecu tunes on the Person of Christ 
(1784), left unilnfslicd; Inquiry into the expediency 
ami propriety of social worship (1701), the necessity 
for which he denied; An Examination of Pain era 
Age of Reason (1704) \ and Silva CriticUy a colla¬ 
tion intended to illustrate the ScviptwcH from the 
stores of profane learning (1763-05), His learning 
was wide, if nowlictro profound or exact $ bob his 
warmth of temper proved a great source of weak¬ 
ness to him ns ft controversialist, After Waving 
the Church of England lie never attached himself 
to any other religious society, although practically 
a Unitarian. In liis J Diary, H, C. Robinson says 
of him i 1 He had the pale complexion ami mild 
features of a saint, was a most gentle creature in 
domestic life, and a very amiable man; but wliou 
ho took part in political or religious controversy 
bin pen was dipped in gall, 1 Hw own Memoirs 
(1702) atu uninteresting i uot bo his Correspond- 
cncouith Fox (1813). 


Wake-robin. See Arum. 

WnldiAih See Badakiirhan, Aron anistan* 
Walcli, Christian Wilhelm Franz, was bom 
at Jona in 1726, in 1754 became extra-ordinary, in 
1767 ordinary, professor of Thoology at Gdtlingan, 
and died lOtli March 1784. Jijs name survives' in 
tho durable worth of his contributions to olmroh 
history: Gedanken von der.Geschichte dcr Qlanbcm - 
tahra (1756), Eniwnrf einer Historic dcr ICetz&viei i, 
his dvf die Reformation, (It, vola 1702-85), ana 
Hpueste Reliyion sacschiohie (0 vols, 1771-83). —His 
fatlier, Johann Geobg Walch (1003-1775), was 
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Tvoto lost and only rediscovered to tUa Cambridge 
University Library )n 1803. (Soo fl. Br*dabaw in tlia 
Memoirs of Cauib. A^tlq. 800.1 1802, md Arolulenoon 
Ofroome In Christian Advocate and Jtevleio for Jftmwry 
18(JS)» Tho prose oonalfiN of trand ft Units from Sorlpturo 
and thft Fathom, and franuous j the finest tiling in tho 
pootiy fa the Ma Zcueson, an exhortation to {pod 
woTka. Gradually tho Wnldonflea conceived a kind of 
mythical idea of the continuity from primitive times of 
their sahoino of dootHno, niul naturally this compelled 
them to punk back tho origin of their community until 
actually they came to regard theirs as the real mother of 
the Reformed Churched. Tbo origin of thoir uBinowasno 
longer found In Peter Wolilo, out In the Lat valles, 
the valleys which bad sheltered tho true faith from 
the Apostolic ago. Their historical documonts worn 
interpolated aim fold! fled to suit the requirements of 
this historical the ary, which indeed was long accepted 
by the Protestant world, and only disproved by Block- 
hoJT, Vic Watdenftcr im MiUtlulier (1801); Herzog, 
Lie Jtomaniacken TPaMcnwr (1853) 1 Todd, Lienoursee 
on the Brojdicciee relating to Antichrist (1810): and 
Maitland, Facte imd Document of the Waidcnm (1862). 
Soe the Bulletin tie la Sociuli d'HUtolre Vaudoiec 
appearing yearly in Torre Pci lice ; and of more modern 
books, especially Emilo Couiba. Hietoirc dee Vaudoie 
<T Italic (vo). L1887« Eng. irons. 1880); Edouard Montet, 
ffistoire XiUt&raire des Vaudoie dn lihnont I18H3); K. 
Mflllor ,Die TValtletiecr bin zmnAnfitng dee 14 fnhrhundcrle 
(Gotha, UR 3 G); Henry C. Lea's History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Agee (3 vole* Now York, 1887); and A. 
Bersrd, Lee Vaudoie, leur Historic du IV* an XVIII* 
Sibdc (1892)* See tho bibliographies appended to the 
articles in Herzog and In ITultzmann-Edpuhl 

YFnlclo. See Waldknses. 

Wales, a great peniiiBula in tho west of tho 
island of Britain, bounded by the Irish Sea, St 
George's Channel, and tho Bristol Channel, and 
touching the (now English) comities of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Horeford, OJid Monmouth. Tho area 
is 7363 nq. in., about a fifth larger than Yorkshire. 
The principality of Wales, administratively a pin t 
of England, though dif faring more ov loss widely in 
blood, language, national character, and religious 
temper, is a mountainous land, and contains onow- 
don (q.v.h tho highest poiutin South Britain; North 
Wales is especially picturesque. Tho minerals me 
extremely vaIuhWo, and South Wales contains somo 
of tJio most important cnnl and iron industries in 
tho United Kingdom, Copner, zinc, lead, lin, and 
cold mo also found. The physical geography, geo¬ 
logy, climate, &e. havo been already diseuwed at 
Great Britain, where physical and geological 
maps of Wales will bo found. For tho political 
map, see that of England; the representation is 



vinistio Methodist*, Congregation a) tats, Baptists, 
and Wesloyana, are very numerous, and claim to 
bo a large majority of tho total population; but 
the proportions are much disputed. There are 
university colleges at Aboiy&twith, Bangor, and 
Cardiff, and theological colleges at Laiupetar, &c. 
See tho articles on the several Welsh counties, 
and on the towns such os Cardiff, Swanson, &o. 
Tho following table shows tho area and population 
of tho twelve Welsh counties; 

CVmuty* A**A In M»cs. 1691. lBffU 

Allfflcfloy. 103,011 51,410 60,070 

UruukimckaUlrc.400,158 67,740 57,031 

CftnUgawtltLro.443,837 7O/2T0 02,000 

Car limit hcimliiro. 504,400 124,804 180,574 

Carnarvonshire.800,477 110,840 118,225 

UcnUsbAblro.42ft,033 111,687 117,060 

FJbitotirro.301,807 80,441 77,160 

aiAiuorramfllitre.510,059 511,483 087,147 

Sferfonottialilro.834,717 51.007 40,204 

Hontgnutera]iJn) .405,090 55,710 63.008 

Pfljntreke.HhJn).301,181 01,824 80.125 

fladnordhltt .276,552 28,528 21,701 

Total.4,712,291 1^360,605 ljwiu 


ffiatorv ^Tho population of Wales contains Bry- 
tlionlo elements mixed with Goidolic and Ivernian 
or pro-Celtic, probably pro* Ary an (seo Cet/tb). 
Tho Silures of Glamorgan and Brecknockuliirc and 
east to the Severn were probably Goidolic ; bo wens 
the Doniefcm of Dyfed or west South Wales, but 
more strongly Ivoruian ; the Gaugaiii and Decant! 
of North waleB wore mainly Ivoruian, Botwcon 
these were tho Ordovicca (Orddwy), Brytlionic, in 
the Upper Severn valley. During the Roman 
occupation Brythonio tribes Been* to have encroached 
on tlio GoUlets and Ivemians; aiul tho Brythous 
appeal 1 to lmvo become largely Latinised. Chris¬ 
tianity bad iioan introduced before the end of tho 
2 d conturv, and extended beyond Roman tonifrny. 
During the Roman occupation invaders from 
lieyond tho North Sea bail already given trouble j 
tho south-cast of tho present England was adminis¬ 
tered by tho * Count of tho Saxon Shore ; 1 tho 
remaining territory, where Goidels and Ivornians 
had to lie dealt with, was under the 1 Duke of the 
Britains,' from southern Scotland to Land's End, 
When tho Romans lwd gone, the Dux Bviiannwnm 
was succeeded l>y a Gwlcdig, who ruled over the 
tribes in tlio whole of his district, both Brytlionic, 
Goidolic, and Ivernian, tlio ruling race being 
Brytlionic. A common immo for tho people of tlilS 
district was in trod need, moaning 'follow-country- 
men/ Combroges, or, in modem form, Oymru t which 
survives in the names Cumberland and Cuinbno, 
} Vales is from Wcaias t 1 foreignoiV the nrtmo given 
by tlio Anglo-Saxon invaders to the natives «f 
Britain (compare tho German IVatscA, lined of 
things Italian and French). Saxon invasions 
did not far son 10 time much a fleet this western 
district; lmfc at length disturbances in the north 
drove Cuiiedda WIcdig, tlio ruler of tho district, 
away from tlio Forth valley wiioro his seat was. 
Ho migrated to North Yales, waged war with 
the Goidclic tribes and ex polled them from tlio 
Doe to tlio Teifl, Drythoniring the country, 
except in the north-west corner. Thin resisted 
the process fov somo time, but at length, before 
fiOO A.D., bccaino Brytlionic or Wolsb in language, 
though Goldolio anil Ivernian legends aiul traili- 
tions long lingered there. In South Wales the 
Demctrc were uaitl pressed by tho same influence, 
and squeezed into the modern Pembrokeshire 



Gaelic language thus dinappeaTod from Wales, 
the same time Christianity was oucigoticully sp 


by Cunedda's defendants, of wdiom many are found 
in tho lists of Welsh eninU—e.g. St David Chris- 
tianised tlio Iverniiui (or I'ictish) Menavia ( now St 
Davids), ami founded a bgo thoro. Tho Gwledig- 
bliip! more or less redneed to a sliodoivy claim of 
over-lordship over all the tribal chiefs, remained 
with tlio descendants of Cuucddn, who wore princes 
or kings of Gwynedd, Yenedolia, or North-west 
WoI». 

In 677 Coawlin took Batli, Cirencester, and Glou¬ 
cester, and tlms floparated tho Britons of Cornwall 
from those of Wales, I 11 65S Cadwaiadv, in aliianeo 
with Fen da of Mercia, ivas defeated, and Pomla 
slain, liy Oswiu at W burned field. Strathclydo and 
Cumberland were sepamlcd bv this battlo from 


ing tho Welsh chiefs; and I 10 kept _ _ 

hay until 754, when ho died. After his death his 
two sons quarrelled about Anglesey, while tho 
Welsh chieftaincies foil asunder. From 7B7 to 705 
Ofla of Mercia scourged tho Wol&h; in .700 was 
the still-remembered battle of Rlmddhm marsh; 
Shrewsbury and Horeford became English oonti’cs; 
and Oifa’a Dyke was built from Flintshire to the 
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calling; as pedlars or tinkers! bub cease! ca sly 
oxhorting the faithful in sequestered places, hearing 
confessions, and administering absolution. Their 
principal Beats were tbo slopes and fastnesses of the 
Cottian Alps, east in Piedmont, we»t in Provence 
and Dauphin^. After the Gathari wore finally 
oruflliad they supplied tho chief work that remained 
to the Inquisition In Fiance, They hod grown 
strong among the poorer olass in Languodoc, with 
schools, a good organisation, and mission Aries 
reputed to have skill in medicine. They next 
spread into Lorraine, Burgundy, Franc]ie Comt6, 
Narbonne, and tho mountains of Auvergne. Wo 
find Bernard Gui burning them at Tmilouso in 
1310, and by this time porsacnlion had done its 
porfeeb work ns well in refining their piety os in 
completing their estrangement from Koine. Their 
doctrlno or non-resistance made it cosy to harry 
apcl confiscate their property, yet wo find the 
victims often too poor to pay far the wood that 
burned them. During tho yoius 1330-40 especially 
they wore severely harassed j twelve were burned 
in front of the cathedral at Embrun in 1348. Potxsa 
Clement VI. and Urban V. stimulated the zeal of 
the Inquisition, and wo read how tho fioreo in¬ 
quisitor, Francois Borol, burned 150 at Grenoble in 
one day in 1308. Gregory XI. urged on tbo unholy 
work in Provence, Dn up bind, ami tho Lyonnais, 
and in 1375 the prisons were crowded with far more 
prisoners than could bo fed, and oliarLty was actually 
asked for them by tho church. During the Great 
Schism thoy contrived to escape, and after the 
Council of Constanco tlie Hussites engaged for a 
time all the energies of tho church. We hear, 
however, of the persecutions again in 1432 ami 
later j'oni’s, and uy this time, says Mr Lea, so 
completely had the Waldonses monopolised the 
Hold of inisbollef in the publio mind of France 
that sorcery became popularly known as vniufcm, 
and witches as vandoisee. Sixtus IV. tried to stir 
up Louis XI. in vain; but Charles VIII. was moro 
doolie, and Pope Innocent VIII, was able in 1488 
to organise a crusade against them in both DauphimS 
and Savoy. Tho valley of Pragelato, Val Cluson, 
and Freyssluibroa were ravaged pitilessly with fire 
and sword and wholesale confiscations, many beer bed 
hHistors) wero burned, and in Val Louise the poor 
fugitives wero smoked to death in their caves, 
Louis XII. stopped tho proceedings, with consent 
of Pope Alexander VI., whose son Ciesar Borgia 
had just received tho dually of Valontinols. Their 
remnants continued to cherish tlioir own faith, 
moro or less under disguise of Catholicism, until 
thoy finally merged with tho Calvinists after the 
Reformation. 


In Italy the Waldonses lmd found the ground 
prepared by the Arnaldistm, or followers of Arnold 
of Brescia (q.v.), nndTJnuUati, and spread rapidly 
oven in Milan, but especially in the valleys ot the 
Cofctlan Alps, Luserna, Angrogna, San Martino, 
Perofia. Poor, hal'd-working labourers as they 
were, they showed throughout tlioir history ex¬ 
amples or conatanoy and quiet heroism such as 
the world has seldom Been. The Inquisition 
destroyed Catharism in Italy; Waldonslanisin it 
could not destroy. About 1312 in Lusonia and 
Pcrosa, we are told, ns many ns 500 at tended 
tlioir assemblies. Popes John XXII,, Urban V.. 
and Gregory XI. urged on the persecution, yet all 
the terrors of lire and award ana torture could not 
tear them from tlioir faith. In 1376 many of the 
wretched fugitives from Pragelato perished in 
tho snow, among them as many os fifty mothers 
with children at the 1)roast. Again in 1475 a Litter 
war of extermination began under the Duchess 
Volande, regent of Savoy, and another, os has been 
seen, in 1488 at the instigation of Pope Innocent 
VIII. During the persecutions In Savoy many 


hod found rofago in Calabria and Apulia, and 
about 1400 there was a larger emigration, as during 
the 15th contnry tho Inquisition was virtually 
extinct in Naples. Those outlying settlements 
were visited every two yearn by barSes journeying 
under some protoxt, the distance bo tweon Plan oral 
and Calabria being counted twenty-five days’ jour¬ 
ney by the western coast. 

Tho Cuthari nover made much wnjr in Germany, 
but on the other hand the Wuldenaes becamo 
strong. Some were burned at Stubbing in 1212, 
and especially in the diocese of Passau in tlie 
second lmlf of tho same century there was much 
persecution. Yet by tho oloao of tho contwry they 
liad bocomo vory numerous, often succeeding in 
escaping notico by tlieir quietness mid outward 
conformity. In 1302 tho Archbishop of Mainz per¬ 
secuted them vigorously, burning thirty-six at 
Bingen together. At Sleyor in Poinorauin, in 1307, 
over a hundred of cither sex wore burned. Yet 
they wero nob extirpated, and remained strong, 
especially on the confines between Austria and 
Moravia. In 1407 they united themselves with 
the famous Dohoinian Brethren. Tho Waldcnnians 
on the French side of tho Cottiau Alps in 1580 
opened negotiations with the Swiss and Gemma 
reformers, ami in 1032 a five days' synod at Cban- 
forana in the valley of Augrogue drew up articles 
of agreement. The Provenco congregations wero 

I ioraecutcd pitilessly under Francis I. in 1545, 
iwonty-two villages being burned, and 4000 persons 
massacred, while as many wore driven into flight 
In Piedmont thoy defended tlioir rights with such 
heroism that Emanuel Philibert in 1501 was forced 


M .nt them freedom of worship in the valleys of 
artiu, Perosa, and Lnsorna. In 1671 they 
formed tho ‘Union of Valleys' to gimvd their 
rights against a government that could not lie 
trustwl. From May 1630 to July 1631 plague 

raged in these valleys and carried off over 10,000— 
ono-hulf of tho whole population, But still more 
cruel was tho persecution, which seldom indeed 
gave a long resmte, and burst out in 1665 with a 
ferocious brutality that called forth a significant 
protest from Oliver Cromwell and from Milton quo 
noble aoimot. In 1001 the Dnko of Savoy had 
driven as many as 500 families into exile; again in 
1080 Amadeus II. with the help of French troops 
coerced many through tenor into conversion, and 
drove tho recusants into exile, as many as 2600 to 
Genova alone, others to the Palatinate, Hesse, and 
Nassau. In August 1080 moro than 800 of those 
exiles returned to tlioir native valleys, Buffering 
incredible sufferings on tlioir way. uudor their 
pastor Henri Aninud tliov made a valiant struggle 
against the French, ana wero finally itddedf to 
Bavoy by the peace of Utrecht. The 18th century 
wns not a favourable ago for persecution, yet even 
at its close tho Waldonses could hold no ofiioe nor 
real estate, nor have physicians of their own faith. 
Napoleon allowed tlieir church a constitution, hut 
thin Victor Emmanuel abolished in 1814. although 
two yearn later, urged by England and Prussia, Tie 
issued a milder edict. Meantime they prospered— 
Colonel John C. Beckwith (1780-1862), who had 
lost a leg at Waterloo, through reading Dr Gilly'n 
Visit to the Valleys qf Piedmont (18233, settled 
amongst the people for tho last thirty-five years of 
his lire, marrying a peasant girl, and succeeded hr 
estabUshlnu as many as 120 schoaK At lust in 
1848 Charles Albert gave the Waldenocs equal 
political and religious rights, and slnoc that tinio 
their progress has been constant If not rapid. In 
1889-90 they had in Italy 44 ohurcJioa and 53 
stations, £8 pastors and evangelists, and a theo¬ 
logical school at Florence. 

Moris ml, Cromwell's. emiuMW to Piedmont in 1088, 
brought back many Walden plan MSS, in Honmunt, which 
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Wye. In 708 the elmrcli in Gwynedd conformed 
Co the Roman time of keeping Easter, but remained 
heterodox as regard a the celibacy of the clergy, 
During tho 0th century Wales was sorely troubled 
with Danish invasions. It was for Wales a 
century of misery, in which, however, Rhodri Fawr 
(Roderick the Great) succeeded in bringing all the 
chiefs under one head for some time. Towards 
the end of the contnry the Welsh chiefs all came 
successively under tho protection of King Alfred, 
and tho 10th century began quietly. Hywel Dda 
of Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), and probably of Powys 
(Upper Severn and Deo), codiliod the Welsh laws, 
based on the tribal system. The ond of the 10th 
century was miserable; internecine strife aggra¬ 
vated and encouraged the attacks of tho English 
and of the Danish sea-rovers. In 1030 Gniffyuu ap 
Llywelyn became king of Gwynedd, and after very 
varying fortune became in 1055 king of all Wales, 
except perhaps Morganwg (Glamorganshire), 
When lie destroyed the settlements of Ed waul tho 
Confessor's Norman friends in Herefordshire, there 
were no reprisals, but GrufTydd submitted to King 
Edward. Ho afterwards broke tho peace, ami was 
defeated in 1009 by Harold and Tostlgat Rhuddlun ; 
Wales was vebomontly attacked, and Gmifydd was 
murdered by his own people. Wales then submitted 
from sheer exhaustion. 

After 1000 Welsh and English co-operated against 
William, bub in vain; in 1070 William seized 
Chester; in 1071 Chester was made the centre of a 
palatine earldom under Hugo de Armaches, and 
Shrewsbury of one under Ifiigor do Montgomery; 
in 1072 we And a vassal of Earl Hugh's in Rhnd- 
dlan, building Rhuddlau Castle, ami Hugh do 
Montgomery across the Ply n linn non range, harry¬ 
ing north Cardiganshire, while Montgomery Cast!a 
was being built. Rival olaimants to Welsh 
princedoms call in Norman aid, while the Black 
Danes are still, In 1080, invading Dyfed and 
Anglesey, and attacking Bangor, In 1081, by 
the lmttle of Camo (Montgomery) tho rightful 
heirs of Gwynedd and South Wales, Grulfydd ap 
Cynan ap I ago and Rhys ap Toxvdwr, a descendant 
of Roderick the Great, rescued their provinces from 
a usurping TnUiaiam, prince of Powys. Between 
1081 and 1084 the Norman Connuoat extended over 
Mon month shire, Cardiff and Radnor castles wero 
bull t, and William ontorod Wales. Under William 
Itufus the boundary lino was pushed as far lmok as 
the Neath lUvor In Glamorganshire, Brecknock¬ 
shire (Brychoininwg) was seized, and Earl Hugh 
of Chester gained a footing In Anglesey. In 1009 
Rhys ab Tewdwv was killed by the Brecknock 
Normans, and so Pembroke and Cardigan wore laid 
open ; nothing was loft bub tho mountain country 
of North-west Wales. 

In 1004 a general rising took place; the castles 
in Gwynedd wore seized: the Normans wero 
expelled from Anglesey, and they lost Montgomery 
Castle; and in 1005 William Iiufus marched 
In person as far ns Snowdon, hut with no success. 
In 1000 Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire were 
retaken, and tho Normans by this time held only 
Glamorganshire and Pembroke Cnstlo, In 1007 
William led two more unsuccessful expeditions 
into Wales. After 1007 the tide turned; in a short 
time the Normans had their castles again in their 
hands. Prom 1100 onwards, under tho politic 
llenrv districts of country wore allotted to tho 
Welsh lenders uudor conditions of homage 1 and 
service. Grulfydd ap Cyuan growing too strong in 
Gwynedd among his mountains, Henry led an ex¬ 
pedition against him in 1114, and Grulfydd was 
obliged to agree to a peace; Gwynedd thereafter 
began to prosper In agricuHuro, bunding, and 
wealth genorofly, though Gwyuedd and Powys 
(under Cadwgan) wero nt strife. In South Wales, 


where in 1111 Henry hod planted colonics of Flem¬ 
ings in Pembrokeshire ami Gower to strengthen the 
Norman stations. Grnflydd op Rhys op Tewdwr 
asserted his heirship to the princedom; but though 
he gained some considerable successes, Wales was 
redneed to quietness by an expedition under Homy 
in 1121. 

After the death of Henry I. in 1135, there wna a 
wide-spread revolt, anil the men of Gwynedd 
took Carmarthen. Even such districts os Radnor* 
shire were lost by the Normans; under Stephen 
the royal power hod censed, mid tho lords marchers 
or border barons had become simply rival robbers. 
The Welsh leaders arc found operating as for 
east ns Flintshire, in Chador temtoiy, ami build¬ 
ing a castle at OswestTy. By 1157 wo find 
Gwynedd, under Owain, extending from Flint¬ 
shire to Towyn (Merioneth) ■ Powys, underMadoo 
up MoredndiT, extending far down towards Shrop¬ 
shire ; and South Wales, under Rhys, from Aher- 
dovpy to Kidwelly; but inlcrnecine nfcrifo still 
continues. In 1157 Henry II. leads an expedition 
into Wales; Modoc of Powys a saints him; Owain 
of Gwynedd is victorious by sea, lmb defeated by 
land, and submits s Rhys of South Wales then 
submits, and suffers loss of lands. Much lend was 
distributed among Norman chiefs, and many clip* 
lumatio Norman-Welsh uiaiTlagcs made, Rhys ere 
long, deprived of sundry lauds liy force, rose in 
revolt; lie maintained himself till 1102; then 
submitted to a strong expedition sent against 
him, aided by the men of Gwynedd ; lint iu 11(38 all 
Wales was in unanimous revolt. Honry's struggle 
with Rocket bail begun, and the Welsh expectation 
of the loturn of Arthur had become go no ml. In 
1105 an extraordinary but unsuccessful effort was 
made by Henry; ami afterwards, being engrossed 
in his struggle with Beckeb, ho treated the Welsh 
chiefs as ordinary feudal barons, and allowed them 
tn fight out their own disputes, On this footing the 
Welsh chiefs swore homage and fealty to Henry, * 
and Rhys of South Wales assisted him Against lus 
sons' revolt, 

In ecclesiastical mrtttors, the Welsh bishops re¬ 
pudiated fcho i claims of the see nf Canterbury, the 
bgq of St Davids being considered an aroliliishoprio; 
but in 1203 the Welsh bishops were enjoined to obey 
the see of Cantorlmry. In 1104 Llywelyn ab Iof- 
wortli, the rightful lioir, became prince of Gwynedd, 
upsotting Henry's arrangements of 1170; in 1212 lie, 
in al banco with other princes, attacked tho Normans 
In Pouts and Gwynedd, and rapidly extended liis 
conquest during John's struggle with his barous; 
in 1217 he tlid homage to Henry III.; in 1210 Ue 
had become 1 Prince of all Wales, holding his own, 
and helping tho barons against Homy III.; in 1288 
bo exacted an oath of fealty to bis sou Dafydd from 
the leaders of Wales; and lie died in 1240. Dafydd 
was beleaguered (1245) in So owdonia by Henry. In 
1240 Dafydd was succeeded by Owain and Llywelyn 
ap Grnflydd. his nephews, who at flrst surrendered 
tliclr lordships to Hemy; Edward, Henry's young 
son, cruelly mlcd over them, ami a successful revolt 
resulted; in 1253 there was a Wclsb-Soottish alii* 
unco against Iltmry III.: Llywelyn, wfio helped 
Simon de Montfort against Honry, obtained from 
Slinon the fullest acknowledgment of bis entire in¬ 
dependence os 1 Prince of Wales 1 saving the homage 
to the English crown, and this wad confirmed by 
Henry even aftor tbo battlo of Evesham. But 
Edward I.. after bearing with seizures of certain 
lands by Llywelyn, delays in reference to homage 
ami certain money payments, appeals to Romo and 
Canterbury, and an oiler of homage to Franco, 
declared Llywelyn a rebel in 1270; excommunica¬ 
tion followed; and Llywelyn was forced bo submis¬ 
sion in 1277. In 1281 ho-broke out again, but was 
killed near Bullth in 1282. In 1288 his brother 
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remarkable work for its time. It contains 
grammars ami comparative dictionaries of the 
Celtic dialects; oven aouiuU arc compared and 

E bon etie laws deduced; and it has l»cen said of 
r hiiyd that bo Jived J50 years before his tune. 
Bret the native philologists did not in the least 
understand him; and in 1803 W. Owen, afterwards 
Or W. O. Pughe, published his dictionary, bused 
philologioally upon the theory that ©very Welsh 
word wns an agglutination of monosyllabic roots 
invented by the Druids. Owen's method is still 
the popular one in Wales. Prichard (q.v,), in The 
Eastern Origin of Ik e Celtic Nations (1831), first 
attempted to apply to the Celtic Iniignagcs the 
oanonsof comparative philology \ but fan** (q.v.), 
in his Gramnuttica CeUica (1833), was the first to 
succeed in this. After Zouss ninny names might 
be mentioned j but perhaps prof. Rhys (q.v.) Tms 
done move, in a direct way, for Wcfeh philology 
and grammar tluui any other scholar. 

One of the best results of the last revival was the 
interest which it awoko in Welshmen in their old 
Rtomtuve. In the first yearn of the lOfcli century 
the Myvyrian Arckaiolog y, under the editomhip of 
Owen Jones, William Owon, and Edward Williams, 
wrb published at Owen Jones's expense. It con¬ 
tained the works of the early bards and historical 
and other works of the middle ages. A second 
edition was issued by Mr ttuo of Denbigh in 1870. 
In 1838 Lady Guest published the matrinogiou % 
with translations. SubBoqnontly tho Welsh AISS. 
Society was formed, and tho Liber Lcmdaveiws, tho 
Lives of tho Saints, tho Iolo MSS.* and other ancient 
doctiruen tfl wow published by it. In 1808 Mr W. F. 
Skeno published his Four Ancient Booths of Wales, 
containing tho Book of Atiourin, the Book of 
TalicBin, the Black Book of Carmarthen, and the 
poetry of tlio Red Book of Hergcst (q.v.), with 
translations and notes. In 1887 the first volume 
wan published of the Welsh Texts* under the editor¬ 
ship of Prof- Rhys and Mr Gvvertogvryn Evans. It 
consists of a diplomatic reproduction of tho 
Mabinojrion from the Red Book of Serges t, A 
fae-sinuiG of tho Black Book of Carmarthen, and the 
Bruts from the Red Book have since been issued. 

Prince of Wales is tlm title bonus by tho 
oldest son of tho sovereign of England. After the 
fall of the last native princes of Wales, Llewelyn in 
1282 and David in 1283, Walos onme fully undor 
tho dominion of Edward I., who in 1284 is fabled 
to have presented the Welsh with a prince in 
bis infant son, Edward, really bom at Carnarvon 
Castle. Edward, by the death of his elder brother 
four mouths later, became heir-apparent; but it 
was not till 1301 that he was created Prince of 
Wales. Edward III. in 1343 invested his son 
Edward the Black Prince with the principality, 
and from that time tho title of Prince of Wales 
has been homo by the eldest son of the reigning 
king. Till the time of Charles II. the Welsh 
connection wns oddly main tain eel by the arrange¬ 
ment that the Prince of Wales always had a 
Welsh wot-mme. Tho title is not inherited, 
and has usual ly hoen bestowed by patent and 
investiture, though in a few instances the heir 
to the throne lias become Prince of Wales simply 
by being so declared. The oldest son of the sove¬ 
reign is by inheritance Duke of Cornwall, n title 
first conferred in 1337 on Edward tlie Blnok Prince. 
The title of Earl of Chester, lnnue hv Edward III. 
before his accession to the throne, has since been 
glvon along with the principality of Walos. On 
the death of a Prince of Wales in hie father’s life- 
time the title lias been conferred on the sovereign's 
grand son. or noxtyounger son, being heir-apparent, 
though not upon Charles I. till four years after the 
death of Prince Henry, As lieir of the crown of 
Scotland the eldest son of the sovereign is Gront 


Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles, 
pursuant to an act of the Scottish parliament in 
1400, Alberfc-Ed ward, Prince of Wales, was created 
Earl of Dublin on September 10, 1840, that dignity 
being destined to him and his Jieiis /or ever. 

An annuity of £40,000 was settled on tho Prince of 
Wales in 1803. He has besides the revenues of the 
duchy of Cornwall. These amounted. prim* to 
1840 to betwoen £11,000 and £10,000; since that 
period they liavo greatly risen, am minting in 1800 
to £72,005 (of which £04,523 was puitl to the 
prince, tho rest losing applied for tho benefit of tho 
estates, &e.). An Income of £10,000 is settled 
on the Princess of WalcB, to bo raised to £30,000 
in tho event of her widowhood. The annuities 
of tho Prince anil Princess of Walos are charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. The Prince of Wales 
has a separate boimohold, as also has the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. The statute of treasons, 26 Edw. 
III., makes it treason to compass the death 
of tho Prince of Wales or violate the chastity of 
his con sort. By a statute of the Order of the 
Garter, of dato 1806, the Prince of Wales as soon 
as he receives that title becomes a Knight of the 
Garter. The arms of tlie Prince of Wales are those 
of the sovereign, differenced by a label of three 
points argent, aiul fcjio present Prince of Wales 
beat* en surf Old the escutcheon of the House of 
Saxony. Tlie supporters and crest are tho same as 
those of royalty. For the crown, see Coronet. 
Tho Prince of Wales has farther a distinguishing 
bodge, composed of a plume of three white ostrich 
feathers, encircled by an ancient coronet of a Prince 
of Wales, and accompanied liy the motto 'Ich 
Dien' ( 1 1 servo *). 8oc Badge, Ioh Dien, Aldeht- 
Edward, Regent, Sandringham. 

Walflsli, See WALvraon. 

Wnllialla (the German form of tho Icelandic 
Vulkbll or Valhtd, 1 the Hall of the Slain 1 —i.e. 
‘heroes'), the name of tho placo of residence for 
the fallen In Imttlo in Scandinavian Mythology 
(q.v.),—The name Waliialla was given fco a 
magnificent marble structure of nearly the mm 
proportions os tlie Parthenon (q.v.), erected by 
Ludwig I. of Bavaria (1830-41) as a temple of fame 
for all Germany, on an eminence 260 feet above 
tho Danube, near RatUbon. By means of statues, 
busts, reliefs, and tablets the mythology am] history 
of Germany are illustrated, and her greatest names 
commemorated. 

Walker* Clement, whs a native of Cliflo in 
Dorsetshire, eat for Wells in J04D, was imprisoned 
in the Tower by Cromwell in 1640 for writing his 
History of Independent (complete 1040-60), and 
died there in 1061, The work is rambling and 
bitter, bub is worth attention. 

Walker, Fredehiok, artist, was bom in 
Marylflbono, 24th May 1840, studied at tho British 
Musonm, the Royal Acftdemj*, and elsewhere, and 
became b wood-engraver. lie also mode drawings 
for tho Corn hill, Umnl Wonts* Oncfl a Week* mud 
other periodicals, and contributed to the exhibi¬ 
tions of tho Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
An A.R.A, since 1871, l\o died at St Filltuis, Perth¬ 
shire. 4 th June 1876. Amongst the pic tines to 
which lie owes his recognised position as one of the 
foremost painters of the English school are the 
water-colours, 'Tile Wayfarers,' 'The Rainbow/ 
and 'Tho Fishmonger's Shop/ and tho oil-paint* 
ings, 'Tlio Batlioiv ‘Tlie vagrants/ ‘Tho Old 
Gate/ ‘The Plough/ and ‘The Harbour of Refuge/ 
See Good Words for July 1888. 

WitlkClS Gboiuie, tho heroic defender of 
Londonderry, was bom of English parents in 
County Tyrone in tlw early part of ilia 17tli 
century, had his education ftt tho university of 
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probably not long of tor tho (Into of tli&t battlo. It 
is preserved in a manuscript of the Inter part of the 
ISbh century, and is about 1000 lines in length. 
Next In importance perhaps are the wo vice of 
Lly warch HCn, who wrote The Hall of Cynddylan, 
and nn elegy on Urien, one of tne liernoB of 
Cabtmeth. The other poets of thnt period are 
Taliesin and Mynhlin (Merlin, q.v.); but most of 
the poems attributed to these are spurious. 

This early period of literary activity wu» followed 
by a long period of dooline. Bnt with the 12th 
oentury there camo a great literary revival. The 
Mablnoglon and the romances of Arthur, which had 
long hovered fori n less I y in the air as folklore, now 
crystallised and took literary shape. * It was in the 
year 1145,’ writes Mr Alfred Nutt (Studies in the 
Legend of Hie Holy Grail, p. 229), 'that GeoflVey 
of Monmouth first made the legendary histon' of 
Britain accessible to the lettered class of England 
and Continont. . , « Twenty years had not passed 
before the British heroes wore household names 
throughout Europe, And l>y tho close of the ceutury 
nearly every existing literature had assimilated and 
reproduced the story of Arthur and liis Knights. 1 
In England the oany English literature was for¬ 
gotten. and exercised practiaally no influence on the 
Engllsli literature of the middle Ages, which derived 
its inspiration and the greater part of its materials 
from the Arthurian sagas (The Arthurian Legend, 
by Prof. Bhys, p. 280). 

Tho poetry of tliiB period of revival is chiefly 
heroic. In the early part of tho 12tli century 
Moilir composed his odo in memory of Grufl'iuld ap 
Cynan; then oamo Gwalohinai, one of whose odes 
has beou done Into English verso by Gray j and 
then, about tho end of the century, Cynddelw. tho 
richness of whoso vocabulary makes him d iff) omit 
to understand now, on account of the number of 
words that havo become obsolete. We must not 
omit to mention Llywarcli an Llywelyn, the biud of 
Llywolyn the Great, ami Cfrulindd ap Mnredudd, 
whoso lament on tho death of Gwenhwyvur of 
Anglesoy is ono of the finest things of its kind in 
the language. This period, which may bo called 
the period of the Princes, came to an end with the 
death in 1282 of Llywolyn ap Gruffndd, tho lost 
Prinoo oF Wales. 

In the early years of the 14tli century a new 
period was ushered in by IHn^s Gooh ap Rhiccerb, 
who wrote a number of Bweetly muslcanovo*songs, 
He was immediately followed liy Davydd ap 
Gwilym, and the barite of tho tliroo Eisteddfods 
called those of tho renascence ( r y tair olsteddfod 
ddadoni 1 ). In the poetry of tho now revival love 
takes the place occupied by war in the older 
poetry ; and tlio 1 eywydd * mot re of Bovon syllables 
takes tho place of the longer heroic metre. Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, tlio groatesb poet of tliiB period, which 
lias been called the golden age of Welsh literature, 
was bom of noble parents in 1800. A welcome 
gnest at every mansion in Wales, ho travelled much 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
He met Morfndd, the daughter of Mridawg Lawgam, 
at Newborough in Anglesey ; and she became his 
Laum, to whom lie inscribed seven score and seven 
songs. As a poet of nature lie 1ms porlia]>s no 
equal in English literature ; lio is certainly not 
approached by any ono bofore Wordsworth. He 
knows every bird and overy flower, and they all 
reveal to him their secrets. His descriptions of 
natural objects are not tho moro conventional 
formnlriB of Chaucer, but the Bpontanoons expres¬ 
sion of a profound first-hand knowledge of the 
things themselves. Ho died in 1308. jolo Gooh, 
quo of tho younger bards of the * tair eisteddfod, 
lived to write fiery odes to Owen Giendower. In 
1451 Dafydd abEdmwml rearranged tho metres, and 
perfected the rules of alliterative versification ; and 
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from that time Weteh poetry became artificial and 
mechanically correct, and eulogy and elegy took 
the place of love. Lewis Glyn Cotlii wrote bin 
historical odes from 1440-1480; lie was followed by 
Tudur Aled, wlio died about 1530; and William 
Ltyn, who Jlourishcd about 1550. The lost poet of 
tins period may be eakl to be Edmwnd Fiys, who 
in the later half of the lfltli century composed a 
metric version of the Psalms, which is still used in 
tho churches and chapels of Wales. 

During the golden age of Welsh poetry bo prose 
was written that deserves mention. A new period 
dawns with tlio publication of the New Testament 
In 1507. Tho translator, William Salisbury, bad a 
craze for restoring every Latin word into its original 
form; bo that his Testament was unintelligible lo 
the maBS of tho people. But tho whale Bible, trans¬ 
lated into £ooil, vigorous Welsh by Dr W. Morgan, 
was published iu 1588. In those years many 
grammars and diotionaricB were published; and iu 
1020 a new ami much improved edition of the Bible 
was issued, and is, with few alterations, the Bible 
now In ii bo, In 1A30 Dr J. Davies published his 
Weish-L&tin dictionary, which remained the 
standard work for more than ICO years. During 
the 17th century quo poet, Hugh Morris, is perhaps 
worthy of mention. Tlio two most important prose 
writers wore Morgan Llwyd o Wyncdtl, who 
wrote about the middle of the contmy eight books 
iu defence of tho Puritans; and Charles Edwards, 
who published in 1071 an excellent 1 History of tlio 
Pnlth.’ With these exceptions the Welsh litera¬ 
ture of this century consisted chiefly of poor trans¬ 
lations of English second-rate theological hooka. 

Bnt tho 18th contury witnessed a third revival of 
WbIbIi literature. Lewis Morris, bora in 1702, 
became a proficient in most of the natural sciences 
then known, a skilled mathematician, and miner¬ 
alogist. He devoted his leisure hours to the 
study of Welsh antiquities and literature. He 
instructed Goromvy Owen and oilier young bards 
in the rules of Welsh poetry, and by his direction 
and guidance brought about the last re rival of 
Welsh literature. Gonjnwy Owen, the greatest 
i>ar<l of this period, was bora of poor -parents in 
1722, was educated at the Bangor grammar-school 
and Jesus College, Oxford, and failed to get a curacy 
in Wales. Goronwy^ poetry is the lament of iui 
exile. His odes to liis native Anglesey are perhaps 
the finest things written in Welsh. 

About this time a religious movement, known 
afterwards as tbo Welsh Methodist revival, took 
place through the instrumentality of a few earnest 
clergymen. Griffith Jones of Llomldowror founded 
8000 schools in &U parts of the country to touch the 

a ’c to read tho Bible in the only language they 
underatnnd. The work of these schools 
has since been carried on by tho Sunclay-schople. 
Modem Welsh literature is the joint product 
of the literary and religious movements of the 
18th century. The literary movement gavo 11 purity 
of language; tlio religious movement gave it most 
of its subjects, and taught tho people to road. 

The bards of the 19th contury are exceedingly 
numerous; the best are Robert ap Gwilym Dau, 
Doivl Wyn, Caledfiyn, Ebon Earad, leuan GJan 
Gcirionnyd, Emrys, Nioandor, Islwyn, and Oeiriog, 
The prose of this century ia mostly theological i of 
purely literary works wo may mention tho htetoiiaal 
works of tbo Rev. P, Price, of Gweirydd an Rhya, 
and of Mendwy M6n, tbo essays of the brothers 
Roberts of Llaiibrynnmir, tlio works of J?r William 
Rees, tho literary essays of Dr L. Edwards, and 
the novels of Mr Daniel Owen. 

Tho early grammars and the dictionary of Dr 

E iavics have been mentioned- In 1707 Edward 
iiuyd of Jesus College published his Artfusoloyia 
Britavnica, which Dr Schrader cal 1 b 1 an extremely 
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the Text of Shahespeare (3 vola. 1859), both edited 
anonymously by >V. N. Lcttsoin. His Poetical 
Remains appealed in 1852, with a memoir by the 
Rov. J, Monltrie the pnot, 

Walking:. Seo Athletics. 

Walking-leaf. See Leaf*inseut, 
Walking-Sticki the popular name of many 
Orthopterous insects 
of the family Phas- 
miclro, which strik¬ 
ingly resemble the 
twigs of plants. 
The body is long 
and Blonder, the lege 
are nlao twig-like, 
the wings are some¬ 
times absent, sumo- 
tlmea rudlmontary, 
some trim os IcaMikc. 
Sluggish in their 
habits, herbivorous 
in diet, the walking- 
Btioka are very effec¬ 
tively concealed by 
tliolr resemblance to 
the plants on which 
they rust ami feed. 
Rossi's Stick-ins cot 
{Bacillus roasii) in 
southern Europe, 
the American Z/m- 
pheromera 
wl msec olou r changes 
with that of the foli¬ 
age,and large species 
or Phosma, some- 
AValklng-Btiok times measuring 10 

(Diapheroinera femm fa). inches i n length, may 

be cited as repre¬ 
sentative. Tlie Leaf-insects (Phy Ilium) are nearly 
related. See Mimicry. 

Walking-sticks have been in ubo from the 
remotest antiquity, not merely for helping to Blip- 
port the weight of the person, hut for the appear¬ 
ance of dignity and elegance they lend. Develop- 
monts from tlie walking-stick avo the PaBtoml 
Staff (a.v ti and boo Pillax, St), the sceptro, the 
constable's baton or staff, and the rod or wand of 
office generally (but cf. Mace), The pilgrim’s 
staff in the middle ages was a stout stick four 
feet long and made hollow at the top, presum¬ 
ably for containing relics j bub the hollow was 
sometimes convenient for convoying secretly valu¬ 
able plants, seeds, or eggs (such as saffron 
and silkworm eggft), of which Chinese, Turks, 
and Greeks forbade the export. At a later 
date the toll sticks of doctors had a monitor 
receptacle to contain snuff or other supposed 
disinfectants. Magnificent and costly sticks were 
part of the equipment of fops In the 18th cen¬ 
tury. For the making of walking-sticks almost 
every kiud of wood Is used. Thus in England 
oak, ash, crab, lm/el, sloe or blackthorn, broom, 
and juniper arc favourite woods. Small stems or 
canes of some palms—as Malacca onnes and Penang 
lawyers—nro imported into London in large num¬ 
bers; the midribs of some ml iu- leaves are service¬ 
able, as are shoots of bamboo, of orange, myrtle, 
cinnamon, and sweet-ohorry. The heads—Hat, 
round, crooked—may ho of the same piece of wood, 
or may bo fixed on, carved or plain, made of deer's 
or other horn, or of ivory, silver, &o. 

Wftlkyries (more correctly Vatkmiur\ s in 
Northern Mythology, either nino or throe times 
nine dtviuo maidens who cleave their way through 
air and water to load to Odin those who have 
fallen in battle and who are worthy of Valhalla. 


Wall. See the relevant section under Build¬ 
ing, and other articles there referred to; Buttress \ 
the articles on the various styles of architecture; 
and for military building, Foiitification. For 
ancient lines of defence, boo Antoninus (Walt* 
of), Hadrian's Wall, Catjiail, and Offa’s 
Dyke. Of old walled towns, retaining more or less 
completely their ancient walls of fortification, may 
be named in tbo British Isles Berwick, Alnwick, 
York, Chester, Conway, Tenby, Dover, Warohani, 
Limerick, and Derry. 

Wallaby* Seo Kangahoo. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, traveller and 
naturalist, was born at Uak in Monmouthshire, 
8th January 1822, and was educated for the )>rofcs< 
sion of land-survovor and architect, a calling bo 
exercised until 1845, whon ho devoted himself 
exclusively to studies and researches in natural 
history. Ho spent four yoars on the Amazon with 
Mr Bates, and oiglit amongst the Malay Islands, 
making extensive zoological collections. It was 
whllo living in the East that, unaware of Mr 
Darwin's cognato research ob and speculations, 
"Wallace formed and committed to writing a 
theory of development by natural selection, though 
not using the term, valuable contributions to 
zoology, uotany, and cognate subjects are to lie 
found in liis Travels on the Amazon and Rio Neqro 
(1853); Palm Trees of the Amazon (1858); The 
Malay Archipelago (1800; 10th ed. 1892); Contribu¬ 
tion a to the Theory cf A r cifnra£ Selection (1870). In 
a work On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism (1875) 
lie vindicates views seldom entertained by men of 
science; the articlo SiuiutualiSM in the present 
work is from bis pen. The Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion of Animals (1870) practically founded ft now 
science; for ‘Wallace's Line/ see the article Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. Tropical Nature ap¬ 
peared in 1878, Australasia in 1870, Island Life in 
1880, Land Nationalisation in 1882, Pad Times in 
1885, and Darwinism hi 1889. IIq has also been 
irosidcnt of a laud nationalisation society, and lifts 
rimed ft Bchemo for the nationalisation of the 
Clmroh of England. Ho has opposed compulsoiy 
vaccination iu life Forty five Years of llcaidration 
Statistics (1885). A civil list pension of £200 ft year 
was bestowed upon him in 1881 in recognition or his 
scientific work, and in 1882 the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by Dublin urn varsity. 

Wallace, SiU William, the Scottish patriot, 
was born about 1274, the second of the throe sons 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ehlorslio, near Paisley, 
by Margaret, daughter of Sir Reginald Crawford, 
sheriff of Ayr. The name Wallace—otherwise 
Valovs, WaIqiisIb, le Walovs, &c.—means simply 
1 Weislmum;' and the Wallacm may have come 
north with the Stewarts (q.v.), of whom, they seem 
to have been feudal dependents. Blind Hnriy 
associates the here's boyhood with Dundee, life 
youthful manhood with Ayrshire; whilst, accord¬ 
ing to Fordun, lie gob part of his education from 
an uncle, the priest of Dunipaco, who instilled into 
him tho maxim, ‘Libertoy optima ronim.* Bub his 
trim history, even in the next generation, was so 
obscure that it now is next to impossible to 
separate truth from falsehood or exaggeration. 
He first stands out clearly in the spring of 1297 
as the oliiof of a patriotic force, arrayed against 
Edward I. (q.v.) of England. To avenge, says 
Wyntoun, the murder of bis young who, no 
attacked the English garrison at Lanark and slew 
William do Hazelrlgj ho attempted to surprise 
the English iuHtieiar at Scone \ and with a large 
company lio lny in the Forest of Selkirk, , This 
last fact (the first that is absolutely certain) 
nnimrs from a letter writtoii by Cresslnghani to 
Edward on 23d July', a fortnight before which 
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Glasgow, took orders, and became rector of 
Donnughmore. When the Irish army oE James IT. 
np]iraivohcd Londonderry, the walla of which were 
untrustworthy, while the governor (Lundy) was a 
traitor, and the bishop (Hopkins) a timid advocate 
of passive obedience, the famous thirteen prentice* 
boys closed the city gates (18th December 1688), 
and the aged Walker by his ftovy harangues Btlrrod 
np the townspeople to make a'desperate defence, 
the most memorable in British history. The actual 
siege began in April, and lasted till the 12bh 
August 1880 (o.s.), a period of 105 days. The 
starving citizens were sustained to the Inst by the 
rousing sermons preached by Walker in the cathe¬ 
dral, and his henna example at the head of sallies 
against the enemy. When the siege was raised 
Walker wont to London, was warmly received at 
court, thanked by the House of Commons, created 
D.D. hv Oxford, and Bishop of Deny hy the king. 
But Wftlkor waa too impatient to settle quietly 
in liia bishopric* ho bended the men of Derry at 
the battle of the Boyne, aiul there perished, A 
lofty Doric column bonrlng a colossal statue of 
Walker stands on the walls at Londonderry; 

Walker, Joitn, author of the Suffering* of the 
Clergy, was a native of Devonshire, and' had his 
education at Exeter CoDego, Oxford, where he 
became follow, graduating M.A. in 1600. Ho 
became rector of St Mary-tho-Moro, Exeter, and 
died there almut 1780. Hfs famous work is 
entitled An Account of the Suffering* of the Clergy 
toko were Sequestered w the Ctmnd Rebellion (folio, 
1714), Tlio work itsolf was called forth hy Calamy’s 
Abridgment of the L\fe of Mr Baxter, nearly half 
of which is tuo famous Particular Account of the 
Minister* who iccrc ejected hy the Act of Uni¬ 
formity, and Calamy himself repliod to it in The 
£7Az/rcA and Dissenters comjnu'cd as to Pet'sccutioti 
(1710). WitheiB, a dissenting minister of Exeter, 
also made a reply, and still more Neal in his 
History qf the Puritans, Walker estimates at 
from sc von to eight thousand the number of clergy 
* imprisoned, banished, and sent a-starving/ 

Wnlkci'j Join*, dictionary-maker, was bom at 
Colncy Hatch in Middlesex, 19 th March 1732, was 
by turns actor, sohoolniaster, and peripatetic 
teacher of eloaution, passed from Presbyterianism 
to the Roman Catholic communion, and died in 
London, 1st August 1807. His well-known Jl/ivtn - 
inn Dictionary first appeared in 1775, and has since 
relieved the poetic pains of countless poetasters, 
and oven of Lord Byron. His Critical Pronounc¬ 
ing Dictionary was published in 1701, and hail 
not lost its vogue, or the value of a traditional 
name, after nearly forty editions and sixty years. 

Wftlkor, John, an Oxford antiquary, was bom 
In 1770, became follow of New College. Oxford, 
and was vicar of Horuoolmrch in Essex from 1816 
till his death lu 1831. His works worn (Tuna 
Oxontensis ; Qxoniana[t vole,); Soleotion qf Curious 
Articles from the Gentleman's Magazine (8 vole, 
1800); and Letters Written hy Eminent Persons 
(2 vols. 1313). 

Walker* Thomas, was l*orn at Manchester in 
1784, son of a Liberal manufacturer, whom Erslrino 
defended successfully on a charge of high-trenson 
at Lancaster. Ho was educated privately, then 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho 
graduated in 1808. Ho took to law, was called to 
the bav by the Society of the Inner Temple in 1812, 
liecnmo a Lambeth police-magistrate in 1820, aiul 
died at Brussels, BOfeU January 1836. He gave 
much thought to the problem of pauperism, and 
published a book on the subject in 1826; but his 
chief reputation was ns a conversationalist of 
rare humour. His famous weekly periodical, The 
Original, ran only for twcuty-six numbers, from 


May to 11th November 1885. His characteristic 
quality is seen here in the touch of humour which 
adds interest to themes the most ordinary, 

Walker, William, filibuster, was bom 8th 
May 1824, at Nashville, Tennessee, the son of an 
emigrant Dundee banker. He graduated at the 
university there in 1888, studied medicine at Edin¬ 
burgh and Heidelberg, but soon gave this np for 
law ami afterwards journalism at New Orleans 
and in California, In 1859 he failed in an attempt 
to couquer Sonora and to found a new lepubfio 
there anil in Lower California; with forty-four 
companions lie did capture La Fax, but tlio native 
Mexicans refused to bo 1 liberated, 1 and on 8th 
May 1854—his thirtieth birthday —* President * 
Walker fought his way across the frontier into 
California and surrendered with the gaunt, starved, 
wounded sutyI vors of Ids expedition to the United 
States commander. A tnal for breaking tho 
neutrality laws ended in lits acquittal, and a year 
later lie was on his way to Nicaragua, with fifty- 
five followers, invited to help the Democrats 
against tho Legitimist party. The strange story 
of Walker’s adventures in Central America cannot 
be moro than outlined here. In June 1855 he was 
repulsed at Rivas with a loss of twenty; but in 
^September, at the head of 110 men, he took the 
capital, Granada, with the loss of only a drmmner. 
A now government was constituted, with Walker 
cm generalissimo, aud in four months lie raised an 
American force of 1400 men, whom ho kept under 
an iron discipline. In February 1856 Costa Rica 
declared war for tho express purpose of driving ont 
tho foreigners; but battle and cholera thinned the 
ranks of the invaders, and of BtiOO men only 500 
escaped to carry the pcstllcnco back with them 
across tho bonier. In Juno Walker was eleoted 
president of Nicaragua, and his government was 
recognised by the United fitateB. walker's support 
came chiefly from tho southern states, and his aim 
was to extend tho area of slavery southward/ 
accordingly almost tho first act of tho now admin¬ 
istration waa to restore slavery, which had been 
abolished in 1824. Meanwhile his enemies had 
gathered a force of allies from tho surrounding 
republics, and, though he destroyed nearly 600 of 
them, ho was compelled before the end of the year 
to burn and abandon Granada. Gradually the 
allies dosed in upon him at Rivas, and on May 1, 
1857, he was forced to capitulate to a United 
States sloop-of-war sent out for the purpose. But 
in November he landed again at S. Junu del Norte, 
with a force of 160 men—only to be compelled to 
surrender, in December, to a United States frigate 
and carried prisoner to Now York, where, as his 
arrest on foreign soil wns illegal, he wns soon liber¬ 
ated. In 1860 lie published The War in Nicaragua, 
and turned Catholic. In August ho sailed From 
Mobile for Honduras, with a force of 100 men, He 
took Trujillo In half an hour, but bad to evacuate 
it oil the order of a British man-of-war, by whose 
commander he woe given up to the Honduras 
authorities. By them lie was tried hy conrt- 
laartiaL and mint at Trujillo on 12tli September 
I860. Pcmonally pure, temporate, honest, and 
fearlessly bravo, Walker appears to have been led 
away by an unquestioning fxdief in his 1 destiny.• 
Bee C. w. Doubled ay's Reminiscences (1886), and 
J. F. Roche's Story of the Filibusters (* Adventure' 
mvies, 1901 }. 

Walker, William Sidney, Shakespearian 
scholar, was bom at Pembroke in 1705, had his 
education at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
became follow thereof, and died, after a life Tar 
from fortunate, in 1840. His naino survives 
through the remarkable value of Ills Shakespeare's 
Versification (1852), and Critical Examination of 
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resusaitatod empire of Byzantium, his power rest¬ 
ing on strong aud well'disciplined armies levied 
entirely in his own interest; (2) the powor of the 
maritime Protestant nations of the north—Sweden, 
the Netherlands, England—should bo broken, and 
the imperial sway ho supreme at sea as well ns on 
land. The latter of these ambitions dreams, which ho 


attempted to realino by sulxluing Pomerania, was 
thwarted by the Swedish fleet and tho horoio resist¬ 
ance of fitralsund, which, defying all Wallenstein's 
desperate efforts, had the honour of being tho flrst 
to withstand successfully the man who behoved 
that tho stars wore guiding his destiny to tho 
loftiest heights of earthly glory. To his in- 
Batlablo enif unscrupulous ambition, and hte greed 
of powor, Wallenstein added an arrogance of 
in ami or, an overweening self-assurance, an arbi¬ 
trary and wilful tone ol behaviour, that gave tho 
bitterest offence to Ferdinand's allies, tho old 
princeA of the empire. They, when Gnst&vua 
Adolphus invaded northorn Germany, and the 
emperor was compelled to seek their aid against 
litm, seized upon the opportunity to insist upon 
tho dismissal of the 1 upstart 1 Friedland. Con¬ 
trary to Ferdinand's fears, Wallenstein quietly 
resigned (1090) his command and rotired to 
Ciitschin, the capital of his principality, Rut the 
inability of the Duke of Havana and Ins colleagues 
to cheek tho progress of the invincible 1 Snow-king * 
and bis sheepskin-clad legions soon convinced the 
emperor that nothing could save Inin except the 
military genius of the man whom ho had affronted. 
The Swedes, the Saxons, the 13 m ml on burgers were 
closing In upon him; his allies were powerless to 
stand against them; and in the end or 1031 Ferdi¬ 
nand restored Wallenstein to the supreme com- 
maud. But tho proud and liaughty duke only 
cqi lean tod to resnmo notion on bis own terms, 
which practically made him alwioluto disposer of 
tho military resources of tho empire and supremo 
arbiter of peace and war. Having driven tlio 
Saxons out of Bohemia, ho marched against the 
Swedes in Bavaria; ho repulsed tho desporato 
attempt of Gintavns Adolphus to storm his on- 
t roue lied camp near Nuremberg (3d September 
1032), but failed to get the bettor of tho Swedish 
king at Llltzcn (q.v.), though hie loss of tho vlctoiy 
was more than outbalanced by the death of the 
mainstay of the Protestant cause. 

Wallenstein’s relations to tho emifomr, and his 
policy and aims, during this second Investment 
with the supreme command wore entirely different 
from those which had characterised his first tenure 
of the oflicc. When Gu stums fell ho know per¬ 
fectly well that hie influence wan paramount to 
decide the destinies not only of Ferdinand, hut of 
tho prLnccs of the empire; ho seems, therefore, to 
have resol vod upon dictating peace to all the com¬ 
batants alike, fn the hope both of preserving Ills 
position as a princo of the empire and of founding 
ft ruling (dpcal or royal) dynasty. Hut clrcuin¬ 
stances and his own character were too strung for 
him. His innate lovo of intrigue, tho ineradicable 
suspicion and irresolution of his nature, his im¬ 
patience, his scornful pride, his instinct!vo predilec¬ 
tion for mystery and crooked dealing, comhiuod with 
the sudden fluctuations of oircuinstance, entangled 
him in such a complicated web of intrigue that the 
snarer was taken in his own toils. He sought to 
sow disunion amongst the Protestant princes as 
well a? amongst the chiefs of the Catholic League; 
ho negotiated at one and tho same time with 
Amlin, the Saxon general, with the Swedes, with 
the French, with the Bohemian exiles, and hood¬ 
winked them all and tho omperor to boot; ho 
coquetted with such bribes ns tlio dnohy of Frnn- 
cpnia, the royal crown of Bohemia i ho protended 
a sincere desire to restore peace to distracted Ger¬ 


many ; but over ami above nil these objects, real 
and profossod, he aimed At keeping always a secure 
retreat opon for himsolf, whatever might be tho 
outcome of events. At length his enemies at 
court, pointing to his culpable inactivity after 
Liltxen, and his open and seoret negotiations with 
Bwcdos and Saxons, convinced Fordmund that the 
all too powerful general was meditating treachery; 
aud indeed in a conference with Amlin, near 
Soliweidnitz on lObli August 1033, Wallenstein had 
proposed to lain the Saxons and Swedes in assail¬ 
ing the ouiplrc, though owing to the mistrust of 
Arniin ami of Oxnnstjorna nothing came of the 
proposal. A month after Christmas the emperor, 
who had secretly won over certain of Wallenstein's 
officers, deposed tho duke from his oommaud and 
named General Gallos his successor, and in less 
than another month proclaimed Wallenstein a 
traitor, and released, his olllcers from their oatli of 
obedience to him. Wallenstein, thinking to find 
support in Bernhard of .Saxe-Woimar (then on the 
Upper Danube), hastened to Egor In tho moun¬ 
tains of western Bohemia. But some amongst his 
train wove traitors, notably tlio Irishmen Butler 
and Devcreux, ami the Scotchmen Gordon and 
Lesley. These men. after killing his most faithful 
adherents, slew Wallenstein himself ns he was re¬ 
tiring to rest on tho avoning of 25tli February 1034. 

Tall, spare but mnsoular, with a yellow skin, a 
thin board, ami glittering eyes that mado men 
tremble, Wallenstein was stern of countenance and 
ooUl in demeanour, of untiring activity ami a lover 
of oitler, moderation, and thrift. Such wore tlio 
contradictions of his strangely complex character 
that ho was both avaricious of wealth aud lavish in 
expenditure, obstinate yet irresolute, in general 
spann g of words, though on occasion rash ami bold 
of speech, yet always cautious to a degree against 
committing himself in wilting, unusually tolerant 
of religious opinions, yet a linn believer in the 
quack cries of astrology, impatient of control, 
jealous of Ills authority, proud and domineering, 
yet a far-reaching and sagacious statesman, a man 
consumed by tbe most insatiable ambition, but 
capable at tue same time of dimming tho grnndcst 
and remotest of ideals. As a recruiter and 
organiser of armies, a general who could not only 
maintain the strictest discipline, but make himsolf 
beloved of his soldiers, aud lead thorn to certain 
victory, he stands almost u nil vailed. Too great 
for a subject, ho was nob great enough, or at least, 
consistently bold enough, to usurp tlio throne of a 
ruler; his ambition and untiring energy came to 
naught because ho lacked resolution to fit them 
together for con trolling the circumstances over 
which destiny mado him master. 

Seo Livog by Banka (4tli od. 1880), Fdrstcr (1894), 
AiQkin (1810). Hurtor (1855), And 011101 * 8 ; monographs 
by Irnior (1888-80), Gudoka (l88G). and Hildebrand 
(1885): FUrstor'sedition of WaUcnutoin'sLuttors(8vols. 
1828-20); and Sohlllor’fl trilogy of plays; bosldoB other 
works cited at Thiuty Ykaur’wau and in Schmid's Vie 
WaUcnstcln-Litteratur (1878). 

IVnllcr, Edmund, poet, was bom of an anolont 
and wealthy family at Coleshill near Amovsliam in 
a dotaehau portion of Hertfordshire, 3d March 
1005. A maternal uncle was tlio father of John 
Hampden, and married Elizabeth Cromwell, 
aunt of tho groat Oliver, hut a dovntod royalist 
throughout, waller had his education at Eton 
and lungs College, Cambridge, and is usually said 
to have noon returned moniker for the borough of 
AgmoiuluBliam (Amorshuin) in the short-lived par¬ 
liament of 1021-22. A likelier date is 1029; 
Qertaiuly ho was relumed for Chippliig-Wycombo 
in 1025, for Agmomleidmiii in 1027. At six-nnd- 
twenty be cut out Ann Banks, a wealthy London 
heiress, from the fortune-hunter* about court, bub 
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date the Scottish nobles, with the exception of 
Sir Andrew Moray, Imtl submitted at Irvine to 
Edward. Edward hhiiRolf was at the time in 
Flanders, but his general in Scotland was War- 
enno Earl of Surrey 5 and him on 11th September 
Wallace utterly defeated in the tattle of Stirling 
Bridge, as he was trying to pass beyond the Forth. 
The whole kingdom submitted to Wallace, whom 
we find the next month making friendly overtures 
to the Hanse towns of Lttbeck and Hamburg, and 
who, crossing the Border, harried all the north of 
England as far south as Newcastle. (Blind Harry 
absurdly takes him as far as St Albans, and makes 
him have a meeting with the English queon, when 
English queen there was none.) On his return 
from this expedition be was appointed 4 Governor 
of Scotland, in name of King John [Balioll. and 
by conseut of the Scottish nation. 1 In 1208 Edward 
in person invaded Scotland at the head of 88,000 
men. Wallace adopted a Fabian policy, but was 
forced to givo battle at Falkirk (22d July), where, 
deserted by the cavalry, hie 1 schlltrouns' or circular 
formations of infantry were shot down hy the 
English nrohere and totally routed. The Scottish 
laea is variously estimated by the English clironloleta 
at from 22,000 to 100,000, but according to Scottish 
writers the whole army did not exceed the furmor 
number. With this defeat Wallace's brief hut 
glorious career terminated. We know that bo 
visited France, whose king, Philip, came near 
surrendering him to Edward; we know also that 
he at least contemplated a visit to Homo] and 
then, on 8d August 1305, seven years after the 
battle of Falkirk, we have his capture near Glas¬ 
gow by Sir John Menteith, Edward's Scottish 
governor of Dumbarton. Ho was brought to 
London, and, crowned with laurel In mockery, 
was tried for treason in the great hall of West¬ 
minster. He pleaded, and truly, that he had 
never been King Edward's vassal or subject; but 
he was condemned and executed that very same 
day at West Smithfield—hanged, disembowelled, 
beheaded, and quartered, the quarters being sent 
to Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. 

See the article Hajuit (Blind) for An account of tho 
cpio which moulded, whilst oinbodying, tho popular con¬ 
ception of Wallace j and for nuthontio materials refer in 
tho first place to tho llev. Joseph Stevenson's Documents 
illustmtive of Sir William Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841), 
which may he supplemented by voL ii. of Hill Burton b 
History of Scotland ; tho Marquis of Bute's Early Days 
of Sir William Wallace [Paisley, 1876), his BnrmiUf of 
the Harm of Ayr (ib, 1878) *, A, BnmWs jSfir William 
Wallace (Glasgow, 1881); Homy Gough's Scotland in 
1898 (Paisley, 1888); James Molr's Sir William Wallace 
(Aberdeen, 1888) 1 and the Hoy. C. Hagers' The Book of 
Wallace (2 vola Grampian Club, 1880)—this last, how* 
over, must be used with caution. 

Wallace, William Vincent, musician and 
operatic composer, was born at Waterford, of 
Scotch parents, June 1, 1814. He early attained 
proficiency as a performer on the pianoforte and 
violin—lib performances on tho latter instrument 
bringing him under the notice of Paganini. After 
hoing lor some yoars loader of an orchestra in 
Dublin, he emigrated for health's sake to Australia 
in 1832. By-find-by he appeared in Sydney as a 
musician, and gave concerts In Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and America. In 1845 lie oame to 
England and wrote his first opera, Maritana % 
which was an immediate success both in London 
and Vienna, and still holds the stage os ono of 
the most popular of English operas. Matilda of 
Hungary followed it in 1847. During a sojourn 
of some years in Germany Wallace added further 
to his musical culture: and after again visiting 
America he composed Lnrlim % which was brought 
out in London in 1800, with ovon greater success 
than Mcu'ilanu* In 1861 he produced Tho Amber 


Witch ; in 1802, Love's Triwnph ; and in 1863, 
The Desert Flower. Ho died October 12, 1865, 
leaving another opera. Estrella, nearly completed. 
Wallace woa a highly cultivated musician; the 
fresh motives and the brilliant orchestration of ills 
operas Btamped their author as one of the chief 
English composers of tho century. 

Wfillnckin, See Houma ni a* 

Walla Walla, capital of a county of that 
name in Washington, on the Walla Walla River. 
204 miles by rail S3W, of Spokane Falk, Pop, 
(1880 ) 3588 1 (1800) 7230. 

Wallenstein, or more correctly Waldstein, 
Aliuikciit Wenzel Eusemus von, Duke of Fried* 
land, Bogan, and Mecklenburg, the most remark- 
able of the imperial generals in tho Thirty YeaiV 
War, was bom at Hermann* in Bohemia on 14tli 
September 1583. Hie parents were of Czech blood, 
of noble rank, and Protestants, and took their 
name from the castle of Walds tel n near Turnau. 
After their death the education of the boy, then 
fourteen, was entrusted by a Catholic uncle to the 
Jesuits at OlmUtz. Thence he passed to the uni¬ 
versity of Altdorf; and whilst making the grand 
tour he spent some time studying at Padua and 
Bologna. Having tried Ida sword in battle against 
the Turks, he took the first step on the ladder of 
ambition by marrying a Bohemian widow of vast 
expectations. At her death (1614) lie added her 
estates to those he l\od Inherited from his uncle. 
This enabled him to raise troops to assist the 
Archduke Ferdinand against Venice; and he still 
further ingratiated himself with his future emperor 
through fils marriage with a daughter of Count 
Harmch, Ferdinands favourite. When in 1618 
the Bulunulaiui took up enne against the emperor. 
Count von Waldstoin (to which dignity he had 
meanwhile been advanced) raised troops at his 
awn cost, and led them against his country men. 
Tlio Bohemians humiliated, Wald stein contrived 
to possess himself, by moans the reverse of 
honourable, of huge slices of their confiscated 
estates, and In 1623 gratified another of his am¬ 
bitions by indneidg Ferdinand to make lifin ruler 
of the new principality of Fricdland in Mecklen¬ 
burg. Two years later, the emperor being liaid 
pressed by the Protestant princes, and having no 
army save the troops of the Cat hollo League, 
which he could not direct as lie chose; Wallenstein 
offered to raise and equip for his imperial master’s 
service 20,000 men at his own expense on con¬ 
dition that he was given a free hand in the hostile 
provinces. Ferdinand jumped at the oiler, and 
on 25th July 1025 named the wealthy Bohemian 
magnate general-in* chief of all tho Imperial armies 
amt conferred upon him absolute authority In the 
field. Wallenstein at once inarched for the Elbe, 
and in tho following spring defeated the emperor's 
bitter foe, Count vpn Manafeld, at Dessau; in 
the autumn lie olmsed him through Silesia and 
Hungary, and held him and his ally, Betlilen 
Gabor of Transylvania, In check, until Mansfeld’s 
death and a trace with Betlilen freed Ferdinand 
from bath tlieae enemies. In tho following year 
(1627) WallouHtoin, co-operating with Tilly, won 
the Jutland peninsula ana tho Mecklenburg duchies 
from the Danes and the Protestant princes. At 
this time and during the next few months the 
emperor not only sold Wallenstein the dukedom of 
Sagirn (in Silesia), but creatod Fried land a heredi¬ 
tary dudhy, invested him with the duchy of Meck¬ 
lenburg, and appointed him general of the Baltic 
and the North Sea. 

Two objects which hovered before Wallenstein's 
mind at this period indicate the grandiose and wide- 
reaching character'of his ideas: (1) the emperor . 
should ue made a despotic sovereign and head of a 
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Wclschj Wallaohianw, &c. The Walloons of tho 

S resent day rcsomhlc their French more than they 
o their Flemish neighbours. They are middle- 
sized, with dark luiir, and are adroit, native, ini- 

S nlHive, and in every way more like tho French 
iian tho Flemings. Thoy niako good soldiers, ami 
were famous as ruthless mercenaries in tho Thirty 
YoArs' War (Tilly was a Walloon); and It is 
worthy of notice that tho Belgian revolution was 
pre-eminently the work of tho Walloon districts. 
It was against the Walloon spirit and tendencies 
that the Flemish movement (see Holland) was 
chlofly directed. During the persecutions by tho 
Inquisition in the Low Countries bodies of Wal¬ 
loons lied to England, and many of the French- 
speaking Protestant congregations (often called 
‘Walloon congregations') were wholly or partly 
composed of Walloons (as at Canterbury, Norwich, 
and elsewhere). 

See works on the people and dialect by Grandgagiinge 
and Scheier (1&IM0), Dcjatdlu (1.803), Forts (IS®- 
7-1), Siinonon (1945), and Van dcr Kiodore (1872). 

Wall-paper. Fur ordinary purposes this con¬ 
sists of a tougli, but not a thick paper, printed with 
a pattern in size col on is. For expensive wall- 
papem a rather stout paper is used, anti for very 
cheap kinds a paper of such poor quality that it 
can ouly bo pasted on walls without tearing by 
great a are. The printing of the commoner kinds 
Tn done with a roller printing-machine something 
like that used in Canco-prlnting (q.v.), but the 
hotter dues of wall-papers are block-printed by 
hand. The printing roll cm or blocks are either 
entirely of wood, in which case the pattern is cut 
on their surface, or they are of wood faced with a 
pattern formed of felt, and outlined with thin brass 
fixed edgewise into tlie wood. Flock-paper, some¬ 
times called velvet-paper, is made by printing the 
pattern in strong Bizc, and then dusting this over 
with ground wool dyed various colours, and called 
•Hock? The superfluous Hock which does not 
adhore to the size »then shaken off. Flock-papers 
so mode have a rich effect, bub for Borne time past 
most of them lmvo bcori prepared in one colour, 
and painted over after being put on the walls. In 
the latter case thoy in some degree imitate em¬ 
bossed leather. Such parts of a pattern ns are to 
bo finished in bronze or gold leaf are first printed 
in gold size. Embossed Japanese wall-papers en¬ 
tirely coated with bronze, but with the sunk portion 
of the pattern printed in colour aver the bronze, 
arc now much used in Great Britain. These are 
varnished, and therefore admit of being washed. 
The Japanese use powdered mica or talc to give 
paper a silvery appearance. 

The modem system of paper hanging, which is 
bo far an imitation of the older manner of decorat¬ 
ing walla with figured textile fabrics or embossed 
leather, came into use In Europe after the paper- 
making machine was brought into practical shape 
In the beginning of tho 10th century. Before that 
paper could only be obtained in sheets of limited 
size, wliich were, however, to some extent used for 
covering walls after a pal torn had been put on 
them. The Chinese appear to have used wall- ! 
panels for centuries. 

In the later decades of tho lOtli century tho 
patterns on wall-papers have, as a rule,' been 
greatly improved, some of the best decorative 
artists in England and Franco having been fre¬ 
quently employed in designing them. It is hardly 
necessary to say that no nlnstercd wall should be 

n eral, except with plain cartridge paper, until 
i thoroughly dry. See Emuossunq. 

Wnllsend, a town of Northumberland noted 
for its collieries, 4 miles NE. of Newcn9tlo. It is 
named from its being at tho end of the Roman 


wall (see Hadrian’s Wall); and many Roman 
relics have been found here. Fop. (1881) 6351; 
(1801) 11,020. 

Wall Tvecs. Stee Gardening, Espalier, 
Fruit, 

Walllier Castle, in Kent, 2 milcB S. nf Deal, 
is the official residence of the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (q.vA and is a round-towered castlo, 
built by Henry VIII. It was tho favourite resi¬ 
dence and the death-place of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton j and its relics of him, of Pitt, and of other 
Lord Wardens wore in 1802 scoured to the nation 
by the Bon of the late Right Hon, W. If. Smith. 
The adjoining town of Wcdmer is a favourite 
watering-piaco, has barracks, and is a member of 
tho Cinque Port of Sandwich. Pep. (1601) 4505. 
See Rov. C. Elvin’a Hecords of JValmcr (1801). 

WnlllUt {Juglana), a genus com prising seven 
or eight species of beanti/nl trees of tiio natural 
order Jugfondaceie. All are trees with alternate 
pinnated leaves, mnnweious flowers, and a drupe- 
like fruit, with a deciduous flashy husk, which 
bursts irregularly, and a deeply wrinkled shell 
( putmmn) of two valves, within which is the seed, 
curiously lolied and wrinkled, with a membran¬ 
aceous testa and partial dissepiments, The Common 
Walnut {J. regia) is a native of Persia and the 
Himalayas, but lias long been cultivated in all 

of tho KO^h 

of ^Lberiiu, 
leaflet*, aiid a ter- 

minal one. Thoy w 

have a tine hnl- 

samio odour when 

bruised; this 

quality, however, 

being much mom 

I marked in some Walnut [Juf/lam reyia). 
trees than in a, uut; ft, auoil. 

others. An infu¬ 

sion of them has been found useful in scrofula \ 
when bruised and rnbbed on tho skin thoy arc 
efficacious in curing itch; and placed in w»nl« 
robes they prevent the ravages of motlis. The 
sap is limpid like water, but contains muoli sugar, 
so that the tree is sometimes tapped for it, liko 
tho sugar-maple, and the sugar is procured by 
evaporation; a pleasant kind of wine is also 
made from it An excellent pickle and a kind 
of ketchup are mado of tho unripe fruit The 
ripe fruit is one of the best of lints, and is an 
important article of export from many parts of 
the south of Europe. Walnuts are also exported 
in large quantities from Caslimore and other 
Himalayan regions to supply tho markets of 
India. In the south of Europe walnuts aro a very 
considerable article of food, and when perfectly 
fresh tlioy are wholesome and nutritious, although 
in tho state in whlah they aro imported into Britain 
they are not easily digestible. Just before they 
are ripo they are much used in France with vinegar, 
salt, popper, and shallots. Among the varieties 
of walnut in cultivation is ono with a very thin 
sholl, which is much esteemed. Walnuts yield by 
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she soon afterwards died! leaviug him froo to sing 
tho praises of lile famous SaccliariiHsa—the beautiful 
Lady Dorothy Sidney, eldest (laughtor of the Earl 
of Loioester. His suit was spumed, and not more 
successful was liis wooing of Ainoret, supposed to 
be the Lady Sophia Murray. Lon" afterwards, in 
her old ago, Sacclmrissa, meeting the poet one day, 
asked him when he would agaiu write vorsos upon 
her i * When you are as young, madam, and as hand¬ 
some as you* wore then/ ho replied. Waller was 
again returned for Amors bam to the famous Long 
Parliament, and lie seems iu tho great constitutional 
struggle to hare tided the di (lie nit task of sitting on 
both sides. Ho spoke well, and was ohoson by the 
house to conduct the impeachment of Crawley for 
his judgment in the ship-money case. Dub his heart 
was with the king, and ib is probable that lie was 
gained over even before Ills visit as one of tho com¬ 
mission era to Charles at Oxford in 1043. He now 
plunged into a dubious plot oil tho king’s behalf, 
and ns soon as it was discovered was arrested and 
expelled the House. Ho showed himself an abject 
coward, oagar to confess not only all ho know but 
all lie suspected, aud liis sentence of death was 
commuted into a One of £10,000 and banishment 
for life. Ho lived at Rouen, in Switzerland, and 
In Paris, travelled six months in company with 
Evelyn, and was as popular among tho im¬ 
poverished exiles for ills hospitality os his wit. 
Ho was permitted to return in 16o3. Cromwell 
appears to have liked to talk with Mm, and cer¬ 
tainly Waller’s famous panegyric is his sincorost 
and almost Ills bcRb poem. In 1G01 ho Aat for 
Hastings, and in later parliaments for Chipphig- 
Wy combo and Sal tosh in Cornwall. He was ready 
with his cangLutulatum, 'Upon His Majesty's 
Happy Return/ and, when the king com plained that 
ib was inforlor to tho pnnogyrlc on the Protector, 
ropliod with m&tohless readiness and wit, 'Poets, 
sir, sucoeed better iu fiction tluui in trnth/ Wallor 
continued to the end a favourite at court, whore 
his water-drinking was forgiven for his wit. Ho 
was anxious to become Provost of Eton, but as 
laymen wore oxoludod by statute was hindered by 
Clarendon. He tried to revenge himself upon tho 
minis tor in the moment of Ills fall, hub bad his 
reward in tho elaborate character limned by tho 
historian, in which his cowardice and moannesB 
are gibbeted to all posterity. He died at his house 
at HoaconsAeld, 21&t October 1037, and was buried 
there. He loft by his second wlfo a largo family 
of sons and daughters. 

Waller’s pooms, which are mostly of the occa¬ 
sional character, were wkloly circulated, bnfc nob 
published till I64o— again in 1064. His feeble 
character, out of place in that resolute age, is 
reflected iu his poetry, which is easy, flowing, 
felicitous, but lacking in sincerity aud strength. 
Pope has eulogised his sweetness, whioli word wo 
may allow if we limit its meaning to elegance, 
ease, and grace, without passion, energy, or orea- 
tlvo force. His importance in English poetry is 
that ho revived the heroic couplet, and used ib 
cosily in that form which it retained for ovar a 
hundred yearn Denham felt his influence most 
strongly, and forms tho link between him and the 
great Dry don. 

Editions of 'Waller are those of Fenton (1723), and 
Mi* G. Thom Drury in ‘Muaus Library 9 (1608). Boo 
Hr Gesso's Cnrabrldgo lectures, From Shakespeare to 
Pope (1865)$ but tho extravagant importance given to 
tho influence of Wnlior la a paradox not to bo admitted. 
See also Julia Cartwright's Saokariua (1802). 

Wallflower ( Cheiranthns), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Cmoifonc, having the slliquca 
quadrangular from the prominence of the nerves on 
the bnok of the valves, tho seods in a single row in 
each cell, the Btigma deeply two-lobcd, the lobes 


bent back. The flowers arc in racemes, The 
species are annual, biennial, ov perennial herba¬ 
ceous plants, some of them ah hob t shrubs. Tlie 
Common Wallflower (C. cheivi ) is found in rocky 
places and on old walls in the south of Europe, and 
also, but leas abnndnntly, in the middle of Europe 
and in Britain. In its wild Btate its flowers are 
always yellow; but in cultivation they exhibit a 
considerable diversity of colours, chiefly brown, 
purple, and variegated, and they attain a larger 
size. It is a universal favourite on account of the 
delicious odour of Its flowers. The varieties in 
cultivation are very numerous, hut there are 
among them no marked distinctions. Double and 
semi-double flowers are not uncommon. The plant 
is perennial, hut in gardens is generally treated as 
a biennial, although lino kinds are propagated by 
cuttings, which soon strike root under a liana- 
glass. The ordinary mode of cultivation is to now 
the seed of an approved kiuil, and to plaut out the 
seedlings. The flowers liavo a bitter and cress- 
like taeto, and were formerly used os a medicine. 

Will 1-fruit. See Gardening, Fruit, Peacii, 
Apricot, &c. 

Wallingford, a town of Berkshire, 16 miles 
N\V. of Reading and 13 SSE. of Oxford, on tho 
right lwnk of the Thames, which is orossed hero by 
a bridge 300 yards long, built in 1809 at a cost of 
£14,000, It Jins Roman earthworks, a fragment 
of a Norman castle, which figured prominently in 
King Stephen’s wars, and was taken by Fairfax, 
and dismantled (10461; three—formerly thirteen— 
churches, in one of which Black stone Ib buried j a, 
gram iu nr-school; a Bhort branch-lino; and a great 
July wool sale. A borough since Edward the Don - 
lessor’ll time, it retumeu two members till 1882, 
and then ono till 1885. Pop. 2980. 

See Crofts' Chronicles of Wallinyford Castle (1870), 
and J, H, Hedges’ History uf Wallingford (2 vols. 1682). 

Wallingford, a borough of Connecticut, on 
tho Quinojjtte River, 13 miles by roil NNE. of New 
Haven, with manufactories of buttons and.Britannia 
and silver ware. Pop. 0538. 

Wallis, John, mathematician, was born at 
Ashford, Kent, 23d November 1616, was indued 
at Cambridge, and look orders, but In 1648 became 
Savilian professor of Geometry at Oxford. Ho 
elded with tho parliament, was aocretaiy to the 
Westminster Assembly, but strenuously favoured 
the Rost oration. His principal work in his Arith- 
metica Infnitonm , but ho wrote on proportion, 
mechanics, the quadrature of the c ire to (against 
Hobbes), grammar, logic, theology, and tins teach¬ 
ing of the deaf and dumb, nnd edited boiiic of tho 
Greek mathematicians. Ho was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society. He died 28th October 1703. 
A collected edition of his works appeared hi 1791. 

Walloons (Fr. Wallon), the name givon to a 
population of mixed Celtic nnd Romania stock akin, 
to the French, occupying the tract along tho fron¬ 
tiers of tho Teutonic-sneaking territory iu tlie South 
Netherlands, from Dunkirk to Miumedy. Thoy 
are located more particularly in the Ardennes, in 
]>orta of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Aisno. irtul Ardennes 
in France, but chi oily in South Brabant, Htihiaulb, 
Namur, LiiSgo, and Luxomhnrg, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood or Malmody in Rhenish Prnssia, Tlie 
Walloons, whoso numbers in Belgium are stated at 
2± millions, are the descendants of the old Gallic 
Beiges, who held thoir ground amoug the Ardennes 
Mountains when tlie rest of Gaol was overrun by 
the German conquerors, but became eventually 
Romanised, especially in their language, which is 
now a patois or popular dialect of northern French, 
with a considerable infusion both of old Celtic ana 
Low German elements, The name Walloon (in 
Dutch Walen) iB akin to Galli, Gaols, Welsh, 
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Luorui’s Pharsrtiia, with Bentley's notes (1700); 
mill (for the Dodsloya) of the Pindaric Odes of 
Gray (1707), to whom at this date he Jnul become 
reconciled. Tlio Looks printed at tho Straw¬ 
berry Hill Press iwe the favourite toys of the 
collector. 

Walpole's literary reputation, however, now rests 
chiefly upon liis letters, of whloh those to Mann, 
continued assiduously for forty years—acoiTespoml- 
cuce not to bo paralleled in the annals of tho post- 
office—form tho staple. His letters in the Cunning¬ 
ham edition extend to 2006 ; and it is known that 
there are others still unpriuted. Yet, notwlthstand- 
in# their voluminous diameter, their interest novor 
flags. Ciokor, Walpole's persistent crltic, reiterat¬ 
ing Byron's opinion that they are incomparable, 
goes oil to say that they are f a perfect onoyalo- 
peedia of information from the very best sources— 
politics from tho fountain-head of parties, debates 
by the best of reporter*, foreign affairs from an 
habit n6 of diplomatic society, sketches of public 
characters by their intimate acquaintance or 
associate, tho gossip of fashionable life from a man 
of fashion, literature from a man of letters, tho 
arts from a man of taste, the news of the town 
from a member of every club in St James's Street; 
and all this retailed, day by cloy, avid hour by 
hour, to a variety of correspondents ^reddendo 
singula singulis— according to their various stations, 
characters, and tastes, by a non whose vivacity 
and graphic power is equalled by nothing but the 
wonderful industry and perseverance with which 
it was plied through so long ft scries of years.' 
To tide may be added the verdict of another writer 
by no moans favourable to Walpole personally: 
MVe expeot/ says Lord Macaulay, ‘to see fresh 
Humes and fresh Burkes before wo again fall in 
with that peculiar combination of moral nnd In¬ 
tel leotnal qualities to which the writings of Wal- 
polo owe their extraordinary popularity. 

Walpole's life was that of a limn of the world 
with a leaning to letters; and it baa no great 
occurrences. In politics he was an aristocrat by 
instinct, and a republican by caprice. The formor 
feeling was probably more genuine than the latter, 
but ho was a wit and virtuoso above all. His truest 
sympathies were with Ills own class and circle; 
outside this they wore imperfect. To those he 
liked he was a firm friend; out with ninny men of 
his age ho reserved bis closest confidence for 
the other box (Madame (In DefTand, Lady Ossorv, 
the Misses Borry). Lord Mnoaiilay made it tho 
fashion to despise him as frivolous and solJlsh; but 
he has loft ns such n legacy of unfailing amusement 
that at this date the defects of his character need 
not greatly occupy ns. 

Tlio Ztttera of Horaoc Walpole were col looted into uino 
volnmoB la 1857-00 by Mr Peter Cunningham (Bentley). 
See also Memoirs of Horaoe Walpole, edited by Eliot 
"NVarburkm (1862); and Horace Walpole, a memoir, by 
tho author or this paper (18®D). 

WnJpolCj Shu Roheiit, afterwards Lord Oxford, 
statesman, was tlie third son of Kohart Walpole, 
M.P.,and was horn 20th August 1070 at Houghton 
In Norfolk, tho seat of his ancestors since Stephen's 
reign. lie received his education at Eton nnd at 
King's Collogo, Cam bridge. Through the death 
of his brothers he succeeded to tlio family estates 
on the death of his father, and in 1701 was re¬ 
turned to parliament for Castle Rising. In 1702 
lie was elected member of parliament for King's 
Lynn, which ho continued to represent; and In 
if05 he was nominated ono of the council to Prince 
George of Denmark. In this latter capacity he 
appoais to have won tlio esteem of Godolphin, 
Marlborough, nnd other Whig lenders. In 1708 
lie was appointed Secretary at War, and in 1710 
Treasurer of the Navy, Shortly after this, how¬ 


ever, his fortunes suffered a temporary eclipse; lie 
was found guilty by the House of Commons of 
‘breach of trust nnd notorious corruption/and on 
17th January 1712 was expelled the House, ami 
Bent to tlie Tower; but it is certain the charge was 
due solely to party animosity. He lmd all along 
been a strong Hanoverian, and on tho accession of 
George 1. ho was restored to fortune; lio wns 
made a privy-councillor, and had various other 
high offices conferred upon him. On tho impeach¬ 
ment of Bolingbroke and others by his means, lie 
became in 1715 Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
First Lord of the Treasury. A disunion in the 
cabinet having arisen in 1717, he resigned office, 
bringing In a Sinking-fund Bill on tho day of bis 
resignation. Out ol olfice lie bos been charged 
with somewhat unscrupulous opposition. .Tlie 
Peerage Bill of the government (headed by 
Sunderland and Stanhope} having been defeated 
mainly by Walpolo’s resistance, Sunderland gave 
Walpole (1720) the post of Paymaster-general, 
and after the collapse of the South Sea Scheme 
the public looked to Walpole to restore order in 
public affairs; In 1721 ho became First Lord of tlio 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exohoquor, and from 
this time to his final retirement in 1742 the life of 
Walpole may bo said to be the history of England. 
His chief contribution to tho development of the 
constitution wns that, whereas heretofore minis tors 
wore regarded as equals amongst themselves, in 
his poison nnd henceforward there wns a prhnc- 
mimstor who gave to cabinet government the 
necessary unity. By systematic bribery (less In 
money amount than nos been supposed) lie socurcd 
a Whig House of Commons, and in the House of 
Commons secured majorities by tho bribes both of 
money and of office, Ho lb was who trained the 
Whig lords to roly not on their peers but on the 
Commons. His first successful trial of strength 
(1724) wns with Cartarot; later ho held his own 
against tlio attacks of Bolingbroke and Pul- 
taney ; forced on the breach with his brother-in- 
law Townshend, who retired (1780) into private 
life; and quarrelled with ChcBterfiold (n.v.). Ho 
crushed AfcLoihury's plot; withdraw tho graut 
for ‘Wood's Halfpence 1 on tlio storm raised by 
Swift's Drapicr'c letters (1723); failed to pass a 
famous Excise Bill (1783): and lost credit oy his 
peaceful foreign policy, which Pitt and Newcastle 
attacked, the Prince of Wales also joining tho 
opposition for other reasons. In 1740 a motion 
was made in the House to petition tho king to 
ramovo Sir Robert Walpole ‘from his Majesty's 
presence and counsels forever. 1 This motion was 
negatived by a large majority; but the power of 
the great minister was seriously shaken. He 
resigned on 2d February 1742, when ho was created 
Earl of Orford, with a pension of £4000 a year. 
His son had been created Baron Walpole In 1723. 
Charges of bribery were now brought against him, 
and a committee of investigation ■ wns ultimately 
appointed by tho House of Commons; it consisted 
oi twenty-one members, of whom only two wore of 
his own party, Tho Report wns against him. but 
it wns unsupported by evidence, and proceedings 
were ultimately dropped. Tho rest of Walpole's 
life was spent In tranquillity and retirement. lie 
died 18th March 1745, In private life lie wns 
amiable and good-tempered, hut was essentially 
coarse-minded, as well as joalous; love of power 
appears to have been Ms ruling motive of action. 
Ho bad strong common sense, with clearness of 
political vision, and scorns to have understood 
the true interests of his country beyond any of 
his contemporaries; it wns lie who scoured 
the permanence of the Revolution Settlement, 
and in his time peace was inuoh needed by the 
country. 
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expression a bland fixed oil, which, under tho names 
of Walnut Oil and Nut Oil, ia much used by 
painters as a rliying oil, and in the countries in 
which it is produced is a common article of food. 
Tho off*e loft after the expression of the oil la 
sometimes used os an article of food, and is also 
used for feeding cattle and poultry. The timber of 
the walnut is of great value, and is much used by 
cabinet-makers. It Is light, although hard aud 
fine-grained; and gun-stocks ore inode of it. The 
wood of voting trees is white, and little esteemed \ 
that of old treeB Is brown, reined and shaded with 
darker brown aud block. Aged trees of fine 
quality have been Bold for £600 each. The wood 
of the roots is beautifully veined. Hath the root 
and the busies of the walnut yield a dye, which is 
used for staining light-coloured woods brown. The 
walnut, when meant to become a timber-tree, Is 
best sown whore it is to remain, ns the roots are 
much injured hy transplanting. The best kinds of 
walnut for fruit are generally grafted. The walnut 
succeeds well in Britain as an ornamental tree, 
even In the north of Scotland, although it seldom 
quite ripens its fruit except in the wurmeat parts 
of England. The names in Ten tonic lands (A.B. 
wcalhdinulu; cf. Ger. walnusa) indicate that it 
came into north Europe from Italy and Franco. 
Very similar to the common walnut is the Black 
Walnut (J, nigra) of North America, found 
in most parts of tho United States, except the 
most northern. It is a very large and beautiful 
tree, the trunk sometimes 6 or 7 feet in diameter; 
its loaves have more numerous leaflets than those 
of tho common walnut. The thniter is even moro 
valuable than that of the common walnut; the 
fruit is vory inferior. The Butternut {J. cinerea) 
is abundant In the northern and uorth-Avestora 
states of North America, and in Canada. It is a 
tree only about 60 feet high, with trunk about a 
foot in diainober; loaves with fifteen to seventeen 
leaflets; tho fruit elongated, And ox tern ally covered 
with a viscid substance. The nut is hard, and 
rongh, with prominent rldgeB, and of good quality. 
The wood in not apt to split or warp, and is 
useful for many proposes. Sugar is obtained 
from the sap, as from that of the maple, but is of 
inferior quality. Tho inner hark la a mild cath¬ 
artic, resembling rhubarb In its properties. The 
loaves, reduced to powder, are used for blistering, 
like cantharidea. 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of Orfonl, 
author aiul virtuoso, was bora 24th September 
1717 (o.a) In Arlington Street, London. lie was 
the third son of Sir Robert Walpole, after wants 
ftrsb Lord Orfonl, by his wife Catharine Shorten*. 
Iu April 1727 he wont to Eton, where lie had for 
schoolfellows tho future poets Thom as Gray and 
Richard West. In 173."> he passed to lClng*s College, 
Cambridge, Gray being already cBtablisIied there 
as a fellow-commoner of Petorliouse. In 1737 his 
mother died, and while ho was still at the univer¬ 
sity he was appointed by his provident father to 
one or two patent places. Quitting college in 1730, 
he shortly afterwards, with Gray for companion, 
started on the orthodox grand tour. They visited 
France ami Italy, making a prolonged stay at 
Florence. At Reggio a growing incompatibility 
of tastes ripened into a quarrel (of which Walpole 
in later years accepted tho blame), and tho com¬ 
panions separated. Then Walpolo fell seriously ill 
at Reggio, and had it not boan for the prompt 
intervention of Joseph Spence, professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, might have died. He however re¬ 
covered, and returned to England to take his seat 
for Calling ton in Cornwall, to whiali, In his absence, 
he had been elected, At this timo (1741) his father 
was tottering to his fall. Rut there is no reason 
for supposing that, had Sir Robert continued in 


power, his son would ever have become an ardent 
politician. As it was, he spoke but rarely, and 
only resiwota bly; and although ho seems occasion¬ 
ally to nave interested himself genuinely in chaos 
like tho Byng trial of 1767, his fnnetion in politics 
is that of the chronicling spectator rather than the 
earnest actor. With the record that he exchanged 
his Cornish seat in 1744 for the family borough of 
Castle Rising, which he vacated in turn for tho 
other family borough of King's Lynn, tho acconut 
of his public life may be dosed, fa 1740 his father 
died, leaving him a house in Arlington Street (No. 
0), with BuJIlcieut, if not excessive means. He 
continued to live the life I 10 had alreudy com¬ 
menced ns a collector and connoisseur, dabbling 

M in familiar verso and jeux (Cesprit, trilling 
istory and art criticism, and corresponding 
voluminously with his friends, especially with 
Horace (afterward a Sir Ilomco) Maim, the British 
minister plenipotentiary at Florence, whose ac- 

y uaintunco ho had made when on the grand tour. 

11 1747, after tcniporeuy trial of a numinor resi¬ 
dence at Windsor, he purchased, near Twicken¬ 
ham, tho cottage which he gradually, by alteration* 
ami additions, elaborated into tho well-known 
f Gothic Castle 1 and 1 curiosity shop * of Strawberry 
Hill. The transformation tliuB slowly effected, 
alternating with authorship, visits to Paris, the 
establishment of a private press at Twickenham, 
and the maintenance of an ever-growing corre¬ 
spondence. constituted tho chief remaining occupa¬ 
tions of his life, which was prolonged until March 
1707, when he died in the house in Berkeley 
Square (the present No, 11) to which he had 
moved in 1770 from Arlington Street. Iu 1701, 
by the death of hie eldest brother's non, ho 
had become fourth Earl of Orford, bnt lie was 
never married. He was buried at tho family sent 
of Houghton in Norfolk. 

Walpoles literary efforts arc more various than 
distinguished. His essays in Moore's World ex¬ 
hibit a light hand, and ho had gifts as a. verse- 
writer. In Btich squibs as the Letter fi*cm Xo Ho 
to his friend Lien Chi at Pehin (1767), in which 
ho anticipates Goldsmith's Oiftsen of the World 
by three years, he Ifl at hie best. In the roman 00 
of the Castle cf Otranto (1764), which may bo said 
to be the offspring of Gothic Strawberry, ho not 
only had a happy idea, but was fortunate enough 
to inaugurate a new era of super natural romance. 
His tragedy of The Mysterious Mother (1708}, though 
in capable verso and extremely powerful, ifl too 
horrible in its subject for any but the strongest 
Btomaolis, and it ifl a curious contradiction of 
literature that a work so sombre and impassioned 
should have proceeded from the pen of so fastidious 
a personage as its author. Of his remaining liooks 
the Anecdotes of Painting in England (1701-71) 
[17S0] and Catalogue cf Engravers (1763), id 
which he systematised and made intelligible the 
voluminous data colic 0 ted by George Vcrtuo tire 
engraver, are perhaps the most valuable, as they 
contain much which would not otherwise have been 
preserved. His memoirs of parts of the reigns of 
George II. and IIL, published posthumously in 
1322 and 1845 respectively, although wropod by 
personal and political prejudice, contain many 
mots and particulars which the writer's special 
opportunities of obtaining information render un¬ 
usually interesting. He also compiled a Catalogue 
of Royal and Nome Authors (1768), Fugitive Pieces 
%n Verse and Prose (1768), Historic Doubts on 
Richard IIL (1708), an Essay on Modem Qanlen- 
ing (1786), &c. Some of the above wore printed 
at bis private press at Twickenham, from which, 
among other and vory miscellaneous issues, he put 
forth editions of Grammoufc'e Memoirs (1772); of 
the Life of Lord Herbert <f Cherbury (1764) ; of 
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saddlers’ ironmongery and all kinds of saddlery, 
carriages, iron and brass, leather, Jfcc., whilst in 
the vicinity are coal-pit*,, limes tone* quarries, and 
brickyards. The pnblio buildings include an Italian 
Renaissance guildhall (1807), county court-house 
(I860), poat-ottteo (1870), rnblits Hbravy (1850), 
grainnuii'-solmol (1554; rebuilt 1850), and cottage 
hospital (1878); and iu I860 a a tat no was erected 
of 1 Sister Lora' (Miss Pa tfcifion, q. v.), Walsall was 
the scene in 1801-02 of an Anarch 1st conspiracy, 
for which four dynamiters were convicted. It 
bocai no a municipal borough in Henry IV. 's reign; 
a parliamentary borough, returning ono member, In 
18,12 1 and a county borough in 1888. Pop. (1851) 
25,08b j (1881> 54,402; \\m) 7131, Soe V. W. 
Willmoro's History qf lvttlsttU (1887). 

Walsllftm* Noimi, a market-town of Norfolk, 
14 miles N. by £. of Norwich. It lias a largo 
Perpendicular clmrch with a ruined tower, and a 
market-cross (rebuilt 1000). Pop. 3012. 

WnlHlilglmin, a small town of one lone street 
and 1010 inhabitants in the north of Norfolk, 31 
miles NE. of King's Lynn by rail. The Augus- 
tinfan Priory, of which some mins are left, was 
founded according to tradition in 1016. It con¬ 
tained a famous image of the Virgin, known 
as *Our Lady of Walsinghani, 1 to which many 
pilgrimages were made. JSonry VIII. made the 
pilgrimage barefoot, and Erasmus' Perigrinatio 
rthgmiis erga (Eng. tran*. by Gough Nichols, 2d 
ed, 1876) records a visit of the great humanist. 
At Old Walaiugheun, a small village I mile NE,, 
Homan remains have been found. 

WaUtiiKlMim* Sm Fascia, bom at CUisel- 
hunt, Kent, about 1550, studied at King's College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards travelled on the Con¬ 
tinent, where ho remained until the accession of 
Queen. Elizabeth. Burgh ley, with his usual dis¬ 
cernment, discovered his abilities, brought him 
into office, and sent him on an emlmssy to France 
in August 1570. He remained in Paris until May 
1573, ami discharged diplomatic duties with such 
consummate skill that he was, oa tlia recom¬ 
mendation of iiis groat pat roil, appointed one of 
the principal secretaries of stato to Elizabeth. 
He was also sworn of the Privy-council, and 
knighted. In 1678 he was sent on an important 
embassy to the Netherlands, In 15S1 to France, 
and in 1583 to Scotland. He was. with some 
reason, regarded by the adherents of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as the most insidious of her unemieB iu 
the English council. Ho contrived to intercept 
most of her letters, and after deciphering them 
sent them to their destination, in order to obtain 

! resh intelligence from their answers. He soon 
lekl her safe in tlra toils. Up to Rabington's (or, 
mj some have called it, Walsingham's) conspiracy 
there was uo evidence for charging hor with being 
accessory to any of the plots formal against the 
life of Elizabeth. The real fonntab-head of this 
conspiracy, and the chief confederates, were spies 
in the pay of Wnlsingham, and all the corre¬ 
spondence of Mary and her friends passed through 
the hands of Elizabeth’s dexterous minister. 
After the discovery and execution of Babtng- 
ton ami Ilia confederates Wnlringiiam wont to 
Fotherlmihay os one of the commission to try 
Queen Alary. She charged him with having 
forged the correspondence produced against 
her, when Walsingliam rose in his place and 
solemnly called God to witness that he had not 
done anything unbecoming an honest man, and 
tlmb he was wholly free from malice. Elizabeth 
signed her death-warrant with a jest on Walsing- 
ham's hatred of the Queen of Scots. She bail 
ordered Davison to bring her the warrant, and 
when she had signed it aha said : 1 Go • toll all this 


to Walsingham, who is now sick; though I fear 
lie will die for sorrow when ho hears lb. 1 Walsing- 
Jiaui wus distinguished even among the ministers 
of Elizabeth for acuteness of penetration, extensive 
knowledge of pnblio affairs, and xJrofmuuI acquaint¬ 
ance with human nature. His administration of 
foreign affairs wus founded on the system of bribery, 
espionage, aud deception. He is said to have hod 
in his pay fifty-three agents and eighteen spies in 
various countries; and no minister was hotter 
informed of the intrigues of foreign courts. Not¬ 
withstanding tlifa diplomatic duplicity, which was 
then universal among pnblio men, TValBingham's 
personal integrity and disinterested patriotism are 
undoubted. He wua of strict morals, favoured tho 
Puritan party, and in his later days gave himself 
up to religious meditation. He retired from pnblio 
afTairs some time before his death, ami resided at 
bis house in Ram Elms. He died in Seething 
Lane, Loudon. April 6, 1500. Elizabeth was ready 
enough to Acknowledge his diligence, genius, anu 
important services, yet she kept him poor. Tliero 
remain in the British Museum (Harician MSS.) 
various letters from Walmngham complaining of 
his being wholly unable, on his scanty appoint¬ 
ments, to support his establishment, though very 
inadequate to liis dignity of ambassador in France. 
Camden says he died so far in debt that ho was 
buried privately by night In St Paul’s Church, 
without any funeral solemnity. The nucon was 
chary even in conferring honours upon him, for lie 
received nothing but las knighthood, and held no 
offices when lie resigned the charge of foreign 
affairs, HU daughter Francos became successively 
the wife of Sir Philip Sidney, of tlio brilliant aud 
unfortunate Earl of Essexjjind of tho brave soldier, 
Richard do Bnrgb, fourth Earl of Clanricardo. 

Wnlsliigliam. Thomas, precentor of the abbey 
of St Albans under Richard II., and afterwards 
prior of tho cell of Wymundham, one of tho most 
eminent of tlio famous historians of St Albans. 
His Historic* Anglicana forms vols. i. and ii. of 
the Chronica MontisL S, Albcuii (Rolls series, 
1685-64). For the flrat fifteen yeara of Richard II. 
(1377-02) it is an authority of the highest value; 
the earlier period is grounded cliielly on tho Annate 
of St Albans; the concluding portion, from 1303 
to 1402, contains many inaccuracies, so much no 
that its editor in the Rolls series thought it tlie 
work of nnother hand. Rut Mr Galnlner holds 
that tiie wrifcor of both is one and the same. 

Walter, Join*. See Times. 

Walters* Lucy. See Ciuules II. 


Waltham, A market-town of Essex, on tlio 
Lea. 13 miles N. by E. of London. Called also 
'Waltham Abbey and Waltham Holy Cross, it 
retains tho nave of a stately Norman church, 
Which, rebuilt by Harold in 1000 for a collegiate 
chapter, served from 1177 for an Augustinlaii 
abbey. A miraculous cross bad been brought bore 
from Montaoute in Somerset; and here probably 
Harold was buried. Roth the nave aud a Decor¬ 
ated lady chapel have been restored • thoy servo 
for blio parish church, of which Bishop Hall and 
Thomas Fuller were incumbents. Waltham has 
memories also of Cmnmer and Henry VIII. 
Waltham Cross (see Vol. III. p. 083) is I£ mile 
W., in Hertfordshire; and 1 mile farther W, is 
Theobalds (q«v.). The Lea's many channels form 
a network of islands, on which are vast / 


mills belonging to government. Enfield fq.v.), in 
Middlesex, Is also near; and market-gardening is 
largely carried on. Pop. (1851) 2320 • (1801) 6066. 
See workB by Fuller (1655 ; ed. by Nichols, 1837) 
and Bishop Stubbs (1800). 

_ Waltllfilii, a town of MaBsaoIinsotts, on tho 
Charles River, 10 miles by rail \VN\V. of Boston, 
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8eo the artioloB George I., George II., Atteiujury, 
Carteret, Tgwnsiiend, South Sea Scheme. Sinking 
Fund; Ooxo'b Memoirs of Sir JRobtrt Walptio (3 yoIb, 
1708) i monographs on him by Ewald (1877) and 
John Horley (1888); the Histories of Kalph, Stnnhopo, 
M‘Cartliy nud Looky; works oltod at Horace Walpole; 
and Dr Joaaopp'fl One Generation of a Norfolk Home 
(1878). whloli deals s pool all r with the Jesuit. Homy 
Wftlpolo, hanged at York In 1800, 

Walpole, Spexcsh, historian, the eon of tho 
Right Hon. Spencer Homtlo Walpole, who held 
ottiGQ iu Lord Derby’s second and third adminis- 
tmtione, was bom Oth February 1830, and educated 
at Eton. He had a post in the War Oflice, was 
made inspector of fisheries in 1887, and in 1882 
lieutenant-governor of tho Isle of Man. Ho has 
written lives of tho Right lion. Spencer Porcoval 
(hie grandfather, 1873) and Lord John Russell 
(1880)| two volumes in tho 'English Citizen 1 
series ; mul the valuable History of England from 
the Conclusion of the Great War in 1816 (5 vola, 
1878-86). He is LL.D. of Edinburgh. 

Walpiirga, 8t, sister of St Wilibald, cnino 
with him from England to Germany, was abbess 
of Heitlonhoim, and died about 778. Her day ie 
the 1st of Mav. Hence she has lnum accidentally 


wl ten as rode on broom-sticks and h e-goats to the 
ancient places of sacriflco, to hold revel there with 
their master the devil. The best known of these 
witch-hills was the highest point of tho Harz, the 
Brocken (q.v.), famous as the scene of tho witches’ 
Sabbath m Goethe's FttmL 
Wlllnisu or Mouse {Tvichcchu$) t a gonus of 
aquatic, wob-footed (pinmi»od) Carnivores, sole Jiv¬ 
ing representative of a family (Trlaheohhho) in many 
wavs in termed iato botwoon the sea-lions and the 
seals. Two genera of huge extinct forms—Triche- 
oliodon and A lac thorium—are also referred to the 
same family. Tho walrus resembles the seal in the 
absence of external cam, and the sea-lion in the way 
in which tho hind feet are turned forward and used 
in hobbling along, but is at once distinguishable 
by the development of the upper canines into enor¬ 
mous tusks. Two Bpooies aro distinguished—2'. 
rosmonts in tho Arctic seas, T t obosus in the .North 
Pacific—but the two are closely alike. 

A full-grown animal measures from 10 to 12 feet in 
length, and there 1 b force in the old description which 
pioturod the huge croatnre as Margo as on ox 
and thick as a hogshead/ The head is relatively 

small; the 1 eyes, 
fierce to look at, 
aro small; exter¬ 
nal ears are ab¬ 
sent; the muzzle, 
with swollen uppor 
lips, bears stiff 
whiskers, oaah 
hair as thick as a 
crow quill; the 
shoulder region is 
strong aiul mns- 
sivoi the short 
tall is hidden by 
a flap of skin 
which unites the 
hind legs j the 
limbs are webbed 
flippers with 
minute nails on all tbe digits oxcopb the three 
middle toes of the hind foot, where tlioy are large 
and strong; the soles aro bare and roughly fur¬ 
rowed ; the hair is short, and varies in colour 
from light yellow abovo to chestnut brown below; 
the thick loose skin tends to become bare as the 
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animal grows older, and is often much wrinkled mid 
scarred. Tho dentition of the young is expressed 
in the formula $, J, }, but many of the teeth arc 
lost or remain rudimentary, and the adult 1ms only 
The tusks or upper canines are sometimes 
2 feet long; tlioy do not Jieeome conspicuous until 
tho animal if* about two years of ago. 

Walruses live near tho consts among tho Arctic 
ioc, often on floating packs. They are gregarious in 
haliit, posting sentinels, and aiding one another 
with all their strength against the attacks of men 
or polar beam—practically their only enemies. 
Apart from the fierce contests between rival males 
at pairing time, tlioy jug peaceful animals, but 
when molested or robbed of tlioir young display 
inn oh ferocity. In tlieir sexual relations they are 
said to be monogamous ; the young are horn, after 
a gestation of about a twolvoinontli, between tbe 
months of April and June, and normally there Js 
but one at each birtlu Ah the pathetic talcs of the 
walrus-hunters amply testily, tho females tend 
their ofisnring with solicitude, and will fight for 
thorn to the death, while tho young during tlio pro¬ 
longed period of suckling— lasting for one or two 
yearn—are tenaciously afiectionato to their mothers. 
VValntBes feed chiefly on bivalves, especially 
Mytt truncatu and Sax t cava rvgosa t which tlioy dig 
up with their tusks, crush with their tongue and 
book teeth, and so sift that only the soft parts ore 
swallowed. Bcsklos bivalves, they also oat crus¬ 
taceans, star-fishes, sea-urchins, worms, and the 
like, and have a strange habit of swallowing 
pebbles. So awe ails have also been found in their 
stomachs, but this is probably the result of accl- 
dent, and not indicative of a partially vegetarian 
diet. The youug walrus kept for a time at the Zoo 
in London was not particularly discriminating iu 
its diet, but showod no inclination for Alum. The 
tusks are chiefly used in grubbing for food, but 
they are also formidable weapons, and according to 
the majority of observers they also servo to break 
broatidng-holos in the ice, and to help the animals, 
which are as awkward out of water as 1 they are 
agile in it, to olinib among tho rooks and ice. In 
the autumn tho walruses have a period of fasting, 
tho precise nature of which is nob olearly known. 
The voice of tlio walrus is a roaring bark, ’ between 
the mooing of a oow and the deep baying of a 
mastiff/ 

Mainly as the result of ruthless destruction, tho 
range of the walrus has been greatly nan-owed, 
for they are no longer found so far south as they 
onco wore, and in many parts of the Arctic regions , 
where they wore onco abundant they are now 
scarce. This is not to bo wandered at, as there aro 
records of hunts during which ns many os a thou¬ 
sand walruses were captured. Some times they aro 
surprised on land, and. then they fall easy victims to 
the huutor; usually, however, tlioy are attaoked in 
tho water by bar nooning-boats, and this is often 
full of hazard. Tlio oil of tho walrus is used like 
that of seals \ the hide is made into harness, rapes, 
and fishing-lines; the ivory tusks form weapons, 
utensils, and ornaments, and the flesh is oaten by 
the Eskimos and Tohuktohis. The word walrus is 
Norwegian (At*«J-*w, whalo-horso), and another 
Norwegian name, rosmar* lias l>con translated 
Into one of the common English titles, sea-horse. 
Tlio name mom hi from tho Rnssian morse or 
Lapp moral. The Eskimos and Greenlanders cull 
the creature Awftk from Its cry. 

WalsnlL a municipal, parliamentary, and 
county borough of Staffordshire, Is situated oilman 
eminence above a small feeder of tlio Tame, 8 miles 
NNW, of Birmingham, 6 E. of Wolverhampton, 
and 123 NAY. of London. An ancient place, but 
of modem development, it stands on the. edge of 
the South Staffordshire coalfield, and manufactures,, 
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to give tlie hook ft perennial charm altogether itfl 
own. Walton love! God and man with an nn- 
ftiVeoted simplicity of mind which cast a radiant 
atmosphere of happiness around nil the idyllic 
pictures that lie saw, for the charm of tho hook 
{ft not ao much in tlio matter, or even the manner, 
gs the unconscious picture of tho writer’** own dis¬ 
position. Tho book was tho delight of Charles 
Lamb’s childhood. Writing to Coleridge, lie says 
'it breathes tho very spirit of itmooenoe, purity, 
and simplicity of heart, . , . It woujd sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time to read it; it would 
Cbrintfinnlso every discordant angry passion.’ 

Not less oxquimte and Indeed unique are his 
Live *—of Donne (1640), Wotton (18ol), Hooker 
(10521, Herbert (1070, when the four were cob 
lected), and Sanderson (1078)— 1 Satellites burning 
in a lucid ring Around meek Walton’s heavenly 
memory ,* This was one of Dr Johnson’s favourite 
hooks, and Boswell tells ns he counted the Life of 
Donne as the most perfect of the live. 


In tlie edition of Hr Thomas "Westwood's Chronicle 
of ' The Complcal Antthv? published nn tho two hun¬ 
dredth atmivorsary of Walton’s death, thorn are o minus r- 
a tod as many as 07 editions, as compared wltli f>3 in tho 
Orat edition (1864), Of these noed only ho named those 


(1830); DrGoorgeW. Betlmne (Nov York, 1847); Ed- 
Jcsfle and H. G. Bohn (18M); Dowling (1857 )l and 
a fao-alndle of tho original od. (1876)* Of the Lira 
there are editions by Dr Thomas Zouoli, with a poor 
Life (York. 1700), Major (1825 , and A* H. fiulleu, with 
W. Dowling’s Life (1&4). 

Wnlton-on-TIiames, ft Surrey village, 17 
miles (by water 28) SW. of Loudon. Its eluiroli 
linn some Interesting mounniente, and Lilly is 
buried here. Pop. of parish, 7000. 


Waltz (Ger. tmlzer, Fr. veite), a German 
dance, which. first became ft fashionable dance In 
other countries In the early part of the 10th 
oontuiy, being introduced into England in 1813. 
The VcdiQ & Deux Temp* is a form of the waltz 
nob bo graceful as the oldor one, because not so 
correspondent to tho rhythm of the music. Strauss, 
Gungl, and Godfrey aro well-known waltz-com¬ 
posers ; and there are Idealised concert-waltzes, not 
suited for dancing, by Clmpin, Liszt, Brahius, &o. 

WalriSGll liny (Dutch, 'Bay of Whales'), 
atigliolflcd os Wolfish Buy, or, more completely, 
Wnhvioh Bay, a territoiy of 480 an. m. on the west 
coast of Africa, 420 miles N. of the mouth of the 
Orange Illvor, Declared British in 1B78, it ia sur¬ 
rounded by the Germau territory of Dainaralaml, 
and annexed to Capo Colony in. 1884. The bay 
affords a secure anchorage. Pop. 800. 


Wampum, ft name given to shells, about an 
inch long and twice the thickness of a knitting- 
needle, used os money by the American Indiana 
Wandering Jew* The legend of a Jew who 
caunob (lie but must wander till the day of judg¬ 
ment, for an insult offered to Christ on the way to 
the Crucifixion, is not ancient nor wide-spread. 
Thera is no trace of it in the early middle ages 
either in the East or AVest, and tho popularity of 
tin? story is mainly confined to some countries of 
north-western Europe—Germany, Scandinavia, tho 
Netherlands, and France. Tho first AA^ancleriug 
Jew, as Schoeliel points out, was Cain, whose 
cinwe offers a striking analogy. Among the Arabs 
Sainiri, the maker of the Golden Calf, is a similar 
homeless wanderer. Still there is no direct link 
between those and the modern story. Tho early 
imagination, not content with the Gospel narra¬ 
tive, amplified both the antecedent and the Bilbao- 
qiicnb incidents, and invented many new episodes, 
which clustered round the names nf Judas, Pilate, 
Mary, Joseph, and Jesus himself. An Italian legend, 


which M. Paris thinks of great antiquity, tells how 
a Jew named Mai elms gave Jesus a blow with an 
iron glove, and how ever since lie lias lived under¬ 
ground, endlessly turning round and round a pillar 
till tho day of judgment. This story, which has 
given rise to proverbs, and appears in Sicilian folk¬ 
song, may he essentially the same legend which 
first took historical form in the version of Matthew 
Paris, fle tolls us in his Jfistorea Major (com¬ 
pleted 1200) that an Armenian bishop visited Eng¬ 
land in 1228, and among other wonders of Jus 
country told of one Cartaphihis who had been 
present at the Passion being then alive and well 
known to himself. He was a door-keeper in the 
palace of Pilate, and as Jesus was being Jed past to 
His crucifixion lie struck Him with the words 'Go, 
Jesus: go on fnster. 1 To which JesuB answered, 
'I go, but thou slialb wait till I return.' Carta- 
phlliis was baptised bv Ananias with the name of 
Joseph, and nettled in Armenia, whore he had 
often sat at the archbishop's table. Thirty years 
old when ho insulted Christ, whenever ho reaches 
a hundred ho falls into a faint, and on recovery 
finds himself at the age ho was wiien his doom 
was pronounced. Some years later wo are told 
that the avchbbdiop’s brother visited England, 
ancl some of his attendant monks confirmed the 


story. AVe next find It repeated in tho Chronique 
by Philippe Mouskots, written at Tournai about 



will be remembered Jesus said to Peter, ’If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thoe?’ (John, xxf. 22). An analogous saying of 
Jesus, which seems to have strongly impressed tho 
early imagination, is that recorded in Matthew, 
xvi. 28. When facts had bolied the natural mean¬ 
ing of this saying, the popular belief sought to 
justify it notwithstanding, by assuming that certain 
witnesses of tho Passion of Christ had been miracu¬ 
lously saved from death, whether as a rowavtl or as 
a punishment* The one suspicious fact against the 
good archbishop on whom this story is fathered ia 
that there la no trace of it in the East, oven in the 
Yoat compilation of Jean d'Outromouso. 

Three hundred years later we find tho next 
development of the legend in tho story that the 
Wondering Jew wna seen at Hamburg m 1047 by 
Paul von Eitzon, Bishop of Sleswick, listening to 
the sermon, tail, ragged, gaunt, baro-footed, liis 
long hair falling over his shoulders, He had bean 
o shoemaker at the death of Jcmis, his namo was 
Almauenis. Ha spoko the languages of all coun¬ 
tries, was never Been to laugh, and relinked bias- 
phemios against the name of Christ with awe¬ 
struck severity. Tills story was widely current 
about tho beginning of tho 17th century, and n 
fovm of it is extant, with full details, vouched 
for by a letter signed Chrysostonins Dudnlnnis 
AA 7 0 HtphnltiH, and dated Refel [Boval], 1st August 
1613. From this time forward we moot with many 
preciso versions and variations. One of tho most 
celebrated appearances wuh that to two grave 
citizens together at Brnssels in 1040. Hero tho 
name given to him is Isaac Laqucdom, which 
B fit teller thought likely to be a corruption by some 
half-learned man from the Hebrew (la khlcm — the 
former world). The Gorman Volksbuch versions 
had been early translated into French, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish ; in English at least they inspired 
a ballad in Percy's ReUqucs, There is ft beautiful 
French complaints on tho subjoot, apparently of 
Belgian origin, which gives him again tho name 
of Lamiedoin. Yet another name given him is 
Buttauoiis^tho Bcdeus of the Transylvanian 
Saxons, the Italian Buttodio, the Bouuedtio of 
the beautiful Breton gwevz translated by M. LuzoL 
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with manufactories of cottons and watched* Pop* 
(1880) 11,712; (1800) 18,707. 

Wnltliainatow, an Essox parish, 0 miles NE. 
of St Paul's. Pop. (1851) 4050; (1801) 40,340. 

lYnlthcr von (lor Voffdweidc, boat of 
the Minnesinger ami greatest Gorman poet of the 
middle ages, waft born about 1160, probably in 
Tyrol; but the place of his birth is unknown, nor 
has it been proved whore tho Vogel wei do was from 
which he took his name. In 1J80-08 he was at 
Vienna, at the court of the Dukes of Austria, and 
in high favour there; later we find him at Mainz 
and Magdeburg; in 1204 ho outshone his rivals in 
the groat poetical contest at tho Wartburg (see 
Minnesinger. ). He sided with the Guelph emperor 
Otto IV. till Ills cause was utterly lost, but after- 
wards mode friends with the victorious Holien- 
b taufen, Frederick II., who gave tho poet a small 
estate, Here lie died about 1230, ami was buried 
in the cathedral of Wllrzburg. Love was his 
main theme, as that of tho other Minnesinger, npd 
ho sang botli sweetly and with warm human fad¬ 
ings in varied and artistic forms of verse. Hut he 
could also stir tho hearts of his contemporaries l>y 
Ills patriotic pride in the Fatherland, by his praise 
of justice, and Ida support of national duty. Ho 
was even rogarried by Rome ns having exercised by 
his voree a too great influence on public feeling in 
political matters. Hu was also famous its an 
Inditer of weighty proverbs and maxims. 

Tboro are editions of his work* by Laolmiann (1827), 
■Waokernaaol and Rieger (18021, Pfeiffer (18041 W 
manna (1883), and Paul (1882); trail slat Ions by Sunrook, 
Wofeko. Soliriltor, WenzeL and others: and monographs 
on Walthor by Ubfeud J1822), PfoiJTur (1800), Reger 
(1808), Menzol (1805), and Wilmauns (1882), rs well as 
a full bibliography by Leo (1880). 

lValtucr, Charles, etcher, was bom at Paris, 
24 th March 1840, ana studied painting under 
GdrOmo, hut, after working ob a copperplate 
ongravor, found his fcrud vocation in etching. He 
became famons by etchings after llembrandt, 
Rubens, Van Dvok, and Vokznuozj amongst his 
boslrknown etchings are those of Millet's 1 Angolus,' 
andMunkacsy'e ‘Christ before Pilate.* 

Walton, Brian, oilitor of the great London 
Polyglatt Bible, wus bom at Seymour in Yorkshire 
in 1600, was educated at Megdalono Col lego and 
PotnrhoiiHs, Cambridge, and became in 1620 veotor 
of St Martin's Omar in London, to whioh was 
added tho routory of Sandon in Essex in 1636, In 
1041 lie was sequestered, and ho thereupon found 
refngc in Oxford, afterwards in his second father- 
in-law's house in London, where ho devoted him¬ 
self to his great work, which came out by a sub¬ 
scription of ten pounds a set in six folio volumes 
(1054-57), Ho had been aided by Usher, Light- 
foot, Poowfc, and many other scholars, and Crom¬ 
well himself favoured the scheme, as Acknowledged 
in tho original preface. Walton was consecrated 
Bishop of Chester in December 1600, and died in 
London, 20th Novoinber 1661, Some portions of 
Walton’s Folyglott arc printed In seven languages, 
all open at one viow. No one book is given in nino 
languages, but nine are used In the conrse of the 
work, Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arable. 
Persian, Ethiopia, Greek, and Latin. Dr Edmund 
Cos toll's Lexicon Heptaglotton (2 vols. folio, I860), 
giving lexicons ana grammars of the languages 
contained, is its necessary complement. Other 
works were his Tntroductio ad Zect. Orient . (1054) 
and Comidorator Considered (1600), an answer to 
Owen, who found things prejudicial to the fnith in 
the Froleatmena to the Folyglott and in the large 
number of various readings admitted. 

Soo the Life by H. J. Todd (2 vols. 1821), the second 
volume containing a reprint of the answer to Owen. 


Walton* IZAA.lv, the * Father of Angling, * was 
born at Stafford, 6th August 1503. Of life early 
years we know nothing save that Ills father died 
early; but in 1624 wo find him settled in Fleet 
Street, near Chancery Lane, Loudon, carrying on 
business ns a linen-draper. Later ho removed into 
Chancery Lane itself, and is described in the lease 
as a sempster or milliner. In tho end of 1026 
be maiTiod Rachel Floud, a great-grand-niece of 
Cranmov, and it is uot improbable that from her 
undo George Graniner, who hail been a pupil and 
friend of Hooker, lie may have derived tho materials 
for bis lifo of the great divine. His wife died 
in August 1640 after giving birth to an infant 
rianghter—tho two sons she bad borne him were 
already dead. About 1644 ho rotired frqm business 
with such a modest competence fls sufficed for his 
simple wants, and in 1047 he married Ann Ken, half- 
sister of the future bishop, then a boy ten years 
old. She Lore him a daughter, Anno, who married 
Dr Hawkins, a prelienuary of Winchester, and 
died in 1716* and two sons, of whom the younger 
survived him, became a canon of Salisbury, con¬ 
tributed largely to Walker’s fatfferings, and died 
In 1710* Walton lost life second wife in 1662, and 
buried her in Worcester Cathedral. Wood tolls us 
lie spent most of his time ( ln the families of the 
oniineiit Clergymen of England, of whom he was 
much beloved,' He had boon a dose friend of Dv 
Donne, vicar of St Dilimtan’s, the parish he lived 
in, anil was urged by Sir Henry Wot ton to collect 
mats rials for the life of the poet-dean. Douuo'a 
sermons being about to bo reprinted without 
a life, Walton himself took up tho task, left un¬ 
touched by Sir Henry at his death in 1030, and so 
produced under the spur of necessity one of tho 
most delightful biographies In miniature within Eng¬ 
lish literature. Already In 1031 ho had mourned 
Donne’s death in an Elegy, lu which he calls him- 
self bis convert Othere amonghis In bluuite Men fa 
were Morloy and Sanderson, artel 1 the Kestoi-atlon 
bishops of Worcester (then Winchester) and Lin¬ 
coln, while yot another friend, Dr King, was rein¬ 
stated in the sec of Chichester. In his Jater years 
lie lived ninqh at Winchester, closed his blameless 
life there in the house of life sou-in-law, 16th 
December 1083, and was buried In Prior Silkate tie's 
cbanel in the south transept of tho cathedral. 

The Bret edition of The CompletU Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man's Recreation t appeared in 1068 i 
tho fourth, grown from thirteen oliapters to twenty- 
one, in 1070* Tho latter contained also Charles 
Cotton's 'Second Fart of the Complete Angler, 
being Instructions how to Angle for Trout or Gray¬ 
ling Tu a Clear Stream.' To the two original inter¬ 
locutors, ‘Placater* and ‘ Viator,' Walton lmd 
already added in the second rewritten and greatly 
enlarged edition (1065) the falconer (‘Aucens'), 
and changed ‘Viator' into ‘Venator/ A faming 
expedition to the Hertfordshire streams between 
Ware and Waltham furnishes a slight narrative 
framework for the boolc, and after each of the three, 
the bird-oatolier, tho hunter, and the iiahor, lias 
commended in turn his own recreation. Pis on tor 
adopts Viator as life pupil in the art of angling, 
and discourses to him on the otter and chub, the 
trout, the artificial minnow and flics, the umber or 

S Ayllng, the salmon, the lnce or pike, the carp, 
ie bream, tho tench, the perch, the eel, the 
barbel, tho gudgeon, ruffe, and bleak, the roach,' 
dace, and caddis, tho minnow or ponlc, loach, and 
bull-head or mill oris thumb, of the various English 
rivers, of (feh-pontls, and of rads and lines, The 
discourse is interspersed with scraps of dialogue,' 
moral reflections, quaint old, verses, songs, and 
sayings, and idyllic glimpses of oonntry-lue, and , 
tlie whole breathes such cheerful piety and eon* 
teutmout, such sweet freshness and simplicity as. 
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tt is yellowish brown on the upper parts; the skies 
gray; a pale yellowish patch on each buttock 
bounded by a block line on the thigh; the neck a 
mixture of red and black, with long, coawe, black 
liair falling down from it in front like a dewlapj a 
black mark At onoh angle of tho mouth. The lmlr 
ie crisp aiul hard, but there Is a soft down beneath 
it. Tl»e antlers are largo, much like those of tho 
stag, lmb the first branch bonds down almost over 
tho face. Tho wapiti is called elk and ymy moose 
in some parts of America, although very different 
from the true elk or moose door. It is found 
olifofiy in low grounds, or in parts of the forest 
adjacent to savannahs and marshes. Its Ilesh 
is coarse and dry. The hide makes excellent 
leather, 

WaiS a struggle by force of onus carried on 
botwoen different states (international war) or 
tribes, or between different parties in the same 
state (civil war). The laws or war are treated of lit 
this work in a long series of articles, such as those 
on International Law, Articles of War, Blockade, 
Contraband, Enemy (where the declaration of war 
is dealt with), Martial Law, Neutrality, &e. The 
means of conducting warfare come under such heads 
as those of Army, Navy, Fortification, Siege, 
Strategy, Tactics. Many of the great ware of 
history have separate articles—Crimean War, 
Peninsular War, Seven Years’ War, Thirty Ye are 1 
War, War of the Spanish Succession, Wars of the 
Roses, «&c.—or are discussed in the histories of 
the countries they affect (Cartilage, Homo, Franco, 
Germany, Turkey, United States, &o.) and of the 
commanders who waged them (Alexander, Crcsar, 
Hannibal, Frederick the Groat, Napoleon, Welling¬ 
ton) i s^e, too, the articles on great battles, Water¬ 
loo, &o. 

It is difficult to estimate even approximately tho 
cost, directly and indirectly, of great ware, ojiart 
from the loss of life. But some notion of tho war 
expenditure of Great Britain may lie gathered from 
the table at National Deut, showing the amount 
of the debt at successive dates. The cost of the 
Russian war to Britain is set down at close on 
£70,000,000; the loss in men vraa 20,020, of whom 
12 per ocn t died in battle, the rest in hospital. The 
American civil war was estimated to liave coat the 
nutlou 000,000 lives and $10,000,000,000. Besides 
the fearful Ions in men (200,000) and cost in money 
(£310,000,000) to France of the Franco-German 
war, there was added the war indemnity of 5000 
millions of franca In tho one bloody battle of 
Gravolotte alone tho victorious Germans lost 328 
officers and 4000 man dead, and 671 officers and 
14,000 men wounded; the French loss was 13,000 
men, For a Hat of great battles, boo Battle. See 
also Geneva and the lists of articles appended to 
Army and to International Law \ and works 
on the Art of War by Glaiisowitz (twins. 1373), 
Joinlui (tram. Philo, 1873 b Hamley (1878), 
Wheeler (New York, 1880), Dori^cagafx (twins. 
Washingtou, 1880), Maurice and Fitzgerald (1890), 
Douglas Owen (1800), and ICflhJer (3 vols, 1838-00). 

The War Department ho* charge of every¬ 
thing connected with the army. In Great Britain 
it is a department of the state under a cabinet 
minister, the Secretary of State for War (abroad, 
war minister^ assisted by a permanent and a 
parliamentary under-secretary. Tho War Office, 
the mnnn foe truing departments, the Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey, all forts, barracks, stores, government land 
used for military purposes, and vessels employed in 
carrying ordnance stoves, &c. ore under the War 
Department as well as the army itself. The letters 
WD with a broad arrow ho tween them is the mark 
by which the War Department) property Is distin¬ 
guished, 

THE war Office is the immediate office of the 


Seorotnry of State for War, who, under the sove¬ 
reign, is the head of the army, and re spoil Bible for 
everything connected with it. Before the Crimean 
war tho ad ministration pf the army was divided 
amongst the AVar Office. Horse Guards, Ordnance 
Office, Treasury, Colonial Office, and Foreign Office. 
In 1830 it was concentrated in the War Office, which 
was divided into three great branches representing 
roughly men, money, and material under the Officer 
Commanding in Chief, the Financial Secretary, and 
tho Surveyor-general of the Ordnance respectively. 
By an order in council of 2]at February 1888 the 
Wav Office was rernmniflod, tho Surveyor-general 
of the Ordnance abolished, and his duties divided 
between the Finance^ and Military departments— 
the first, under tho Financial Secretary, to include 
the divisions of the Accountant-general and 
Directors of Contracts. Clothing, and Ordnance 
Factories; the second, under tho Commander* 
In-Chief, tlioso of the Adju tan t-gon oral, or Chief 
Staff Officer (discipline, enlistment, military educa¬ 
tion, &c.), the Military Secretary (appointments, 
honours, &o.), Quartermaster-general (supplies, 
quarters, transport, &c.), Inspector-genera) of 
Fortifications (forts, lands, ftulmiarino mines, &o.), 
Director of Artillery (wavliko stores, inventions, 
&o.), Director of Military Intelligence, Directom- 
goneval of the Army Medical Department and of 
Military Education, Chaplain-general (Church of 
England only, other denominations are tinder the 
normnnont under secretary of State for War), and 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. The total War 
Office vote in the ostinmtes for 1802-08 was 
£257,800. Of tills the civil employees (some 500 in 
number) absorb £160,941, the military (75 officers 
and 02 clerks) £80,427. 

Wnrasdlu (Vtermlut), capital of a county in 
the Austrian province of Croatia, upon the right 
bank of the Drove, 35 miles NE. of Agram, with a 
cathedral and some manufactures; pop. 10,371- 
Seven miles south-west to tlio warm sulphurous 
spring of Vavaed in-Tdplitzo. 

WrtVbock, PehkiNi a pretender to the crown 
of England, acknowledged in Ills own confession 
that lie was a native of Toumay, son of one John 
Osbeok. In 1400 lie appeared at tho court of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister ol Edward IV. of 
England, and hero professed to bo Kieliard Dnko of 
York, tbo younger of the two sons of Edward IV. 
murdered fn tho Tower. This prince was bom in 
1472, and the claimant would no doubt be about 
tho same ago. In 3401 ho landed at Cork, whore 
lie was welcomed. Next year he was received at 
the court of Charles VIIL of Franco as Duko of 
York; and from the court of Burgundy, whora lie 
was treated as nephew of tho duchess, lie made an 
inaffealual landing in Kent (July 1406). He next 
went to Ireland, thou to Scotland, where James 
IV. gave him his kinswoman, Catherine Gordon, 
the daughter of the Earl of Huntly, iu marriage. 
In 1408 lie sailed by Ireland to Cornwall iu order 
to profit by tbo disaffection there, attempted to 
besiege Exetor, then went an to Tannton, but ran 
away with nn-Plantagoueb poltroonery by night 
to the sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hampshire. He 
suvremlered on promise of pardon, and was sub¬ 
jected to an easy imprisonment, Next year he 
managed to escape, but was caught at Sheen. He 
was thrown into tho Tower, ana It was more than 
probable an opportunity wna purposely afforded 
him to plot an escape with the imprisoned Earl of 
Warwick. He was oxeonted in November 1400, 
as was also tbo ill-fated Warwick. Thus, Says 
Bacon, did * tills winding ivy of a Plnnfcngeneb kill 
tho true tree itself. 1 See James Gainlnors appen¬ 
dix to his History o/Biehanl III\ (1878). 

Wltrblc-fly* See Dot, 
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Further appearances are. recorded at Beauvais, 
Leipzig, Ltlneok, Moscow, Madrid, and even Hull 
— a tract of 1700 'authenticated by four mini store 
of Hull in Yorkshire, 1 tolls how 'some time since 1 
Jio visited Hull and was looked np, hub the prison 
doors How open to him whom the Almighty had 
denied a resting-place, The Turkish Spy, writing 
from Paris in 1044, gives an account of a conversa¬ 
tion with hint an Michob Aderin several languages, 
five or six hours togother in Arabic. The 4 Younger 
Brother of Time 1 sold there was source a true his¬ 
tory to be found, and unhappily he could give no 
satisfactory account of the whereabonts of tho lost 
Ten Tribes. 

It in of tlio essence of popular tradition to con¬ 
found analogies, and so we find the Wandering Jew 
confounded with figures of mythology, converted 
Promotlions-1 ike into an ombfem of nunmnity, a 
personification of tho Jewish race itself. Stories 
of deathless saints and heroes are to be found in 
the early history of every people—Enoch, Elijah, 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Barunrossa. And in such 
conceptions as Cam fleeing from the face of man 
with the brand of murder on his brow, the Wild 
Huntsman on land, and tho Flying Dutchman on 
sea wo may ace how readily the imagination lends 
itself to tho fundamental horror in the fate of the 
Wandering Jew. 

Tho theme touched tlio imagination of Goethe, but he 
abandoned it for Faust The groatcab man who lias 
treated it artistically is Edgar Qulnot ( Akasueraa, 1633). 
Others are A W. Bohlegol, Gbainisso, Lonau, H. 0. 
Andoraen, Kllnogmann, and Ed. Grenlor, The Intro¬ 
duction of, tho wandering Jew in Suo's romance Is tho 
orowntng absurdity of that abaiml book—Ills death !b 
an outrage to dramatic consistency which makes his 
whole history ridiculous. George Croly's novel, Salathiel , 
is named only because it is English. See Dr Grftaac, 
Die Sane vom Ewigen Judtn (1344), F. Helbig, Die Sage 
vow, 'Eicigtn, Jxtdm, Hire poetisvhe Wandlung nnd Fort - 
bildung (1674); 0. Soboebel, Lt Lfgendc dn JuiJ-Eri'ant 
(1677)} Professor D*Ancona in Fuora AnMogia (Oofc. 
1880); but BRnoolally tho Admirable broohuro by Gaston 
Paris, La Ju lj~E}'ran <(1880). The fqllost English aooount 
(made falter by plentiful irrelevances) is in ATonouroD, 
Conway's Wandering Jew (1881). There is a slight paper 
in Darlng-Gouid's Popular Myths. Seo also Cbampfloury, 
Htstoire de VImageide Populaire (1800), 

Wftlldcroo (Macacus silenits), a oatarrliino 
monkey, a native of the Malabar coast of India, 



Wiuuloroo (Macacus attains)* 


stories are curront of its cunning and mischievous¬ 
ness, and some captive ones have certainly been 
savage and vicious. Others arc descriliod os excep¬ 
tionally intelligent —a dfveigency probably due to 
their treatment. Tho Ilhams Monkey (q.v.J is 
another Macaous. The name Wandoroo, an English 
spelling of tlio Singhalese ward for r monkey,* Is also 
given to some smaller monkeys of Ceylon. 
Mamlhvasli. See Coote, 

Wantage* a market-town of Berkshire, in tlio 
Yale of tho White Horse, 26 mileB W. of Beiuling. 
A steam tramway (1876), the first in England, ami 
24 miles long, conneots it with Wantago Rood 
station j and it lias a good 14tli*aontury onureh, a 
corn exchange (180C), a grammar-school (1607; 
rebuilt 18,TO), an Anglican homo for penitents, and 
a marble statue (1877) of King Alfred, who was 
born hero, executed hy Count Glclchen, and un¬ 
veiled by the Prince of Wales. Bishop Bn tier was 
also a native. Wantage manufactures agricultural 
implements. Pup. (1851) 3050 ; 11891) 3*>G0. 

Want Icy. A mock heroic ballad, whose merits 
deserve no celebrity 7 , printed in Percy’s JReliqur.s, 
celebrates a fight in which the dragon of Want ley 
was worsted and slain. The ballad Itself (early 
17tli century) is a vulgar but justifiable satire on 
such extravagant fictions, and Percy prints a 
dubious story of Us origin being a lawsuit concern¬ 
ing a claim of tithes made by the Worttey family, 
whoso seat, WamoHff Lodge (locally Wantley), i* 
6 miles from Iiobhei'hani in Yorksluro. If so, the 
More whose heroism is celebmtcd may have been 
attorney or counsellor in the popular causa 

Wnpcnslinw, In ancient Scottish usage, a 
period (cal gathering of the people within various 
areas for the purpose of seeing that orcIj man was 
anned in aacordauco with his rank, and ready to 
lake tho field when required. Numovous statu tee 
regulate the wapemham, and under the later 
Stuarts attendance was rigorously enforced. 
Sports, archery, &e. were Indulged in at such meet¬ 
ings. The name has been In some places revived 
for volunteer mootings (tfirt shooting competitions. 

Wapentake (Sax. ummi. 'arms,* and tao a 
‘touch?), a name given in Yorkshire (q.v.) to the 
territorial divisions of the county, similar to wlmt 
in most athor English counties are called hundreds, 
uiul in the wow northern counties icante. 

Wapiti (Omm canadensis}, a species of deev 
of large size, being 4£ feet in height at the shoulder. 



It is 3 feet long to the tip of tlio tail, has a slim 
body, pink buttocks, dark hair, and a groat nmne 
of long whitlsEi hair round tho face. Fabulous 


It is a native of North America, found ns for south 
as Carolina; and as far north as 150 # or57 D N, I at 
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os a law-giver into the Eleusinian mysteries, which 
called forth tho anonymous Critical Observations 
on live Sixth Book of the JEueid (1770) of tlio 
yet untried historian Gibbon. The Deists hod 
made much of the absence from the Ohl Testament 
of any distinct reference to a future life, but War- 
burton makes boU to take this itself as a proof of 
divine authenticity, for no mere human legislator 
would have omitted such a sanction, and therefore 
the motive of Hoses in leaving out so necessary a 
condition of morality must needs have been that 
ho expected n further revelation. Of this prepos¬ 
terous work hooks viL ami viii. never appeared ; 
book ix. was only published posthumously in 1788. 
It displays no spoenlative power or profundity of 
thought, but merely a vigour in vorlxil logic, ami 
a reading multifarious and vast indeed, out in¬ 
accurate. TliU man lias ‘ monstrous appetite anil 
bail digestion * said Bentley. Insolent, dogmatic, 
arrogant beyond belief, prone to paradox, devoid 
of any spiritual insight, intolerant of any difference 
of onfnlou, he brings to theological controversy the 
habits of mind of the attorney'« office, brow-boat- 
ing lib opponents with abuse and Imputation, read¬ 
ing, says Hr Leslie Stephen, the Bible precisely like 
au act of parliament. In a series of letters in the 
Works of the Learned for 1730 he voluntarily de¬ 
fended tlio orthodoxy of Pope's Essay on Man in 
answer to Crousoz, ami tlio poet was bo grAteful at 
being graved to be not a fatalist that lie rewarded 
hie boisterous apologist with a close and unbroken i 
friendship, leaving ldm at his death in 1744 Me i 
literary executor—a bequest which Johnson csti- j 
mated At £4000. This friendship also gave him an 
Introduction to fcho wealthy owner of Prior Park, 
Ralph Allen, whose favourite niece, Gertrude 
Tucker, he married in 1745. IVarburton's pre¬ 
ferment was now rapid i he became successively 
Preacher of Lincoln's Inn (1740), Prebendary of 
Gloucester (1753), King's Chaplain (1734), Pre¬ 
bendary of Durham (1755), Dean of Bristol (1757), 
finally, through the nomination of Allen's warm 
friend, AVilliam Pitt, Bishop of Gloucester (1750). 
He was remiss in bis episcopal duties, but the 
standard of that age was not high, and Hurd, who i 
had the honesty to be as obsequious in his flattery 
to him dead ns living, counts the loss to h& 
diocese gain to the church. The grace of apos¬ 
tolical succession did nob drive out Ms fighting 
spirit, and lie wove out Ilia days in endless war¬ 
fare with Hume, Jortbi, the Deists wholesale, Vol¬ 
taire, Lowth, ami Wesley. Tho most famous of 
these straggles was that with Lowtli, who was as 
much hie superior in scholarship os In courtesy. 
Low th’s fautotift Letter (1705) remains scarce 
rivalled to this day in polite raillery and point, 
and Warburtou for once hot] the prudence to oiler 
no retort. His Doctrine of Grace (1702) was a 
weak attack on Wesley, to which both Whitefiehl 
ami Wesley mode a satisfactory reply. War- 
hurtou'E mental powers did not Lost out his life, 
and tho loss of Ills only son in 1755 was a trial 
from which he never recovered, He died Juno 11, 
1770, and was hurled in his cathedral. His widow 
in 1781 married a former chaplain, John Bmith. 

Warburton In his onrly years liad aided Theobald In 
his Shakespeare. and in 1747 he himself Issued an edition 
which brought him no credit, for Douce was within the 
truth when ha called him of all Shakespeare commen¬ 
tators 'surely tlus worst.' His ohlef remaining works 
were the credulous enough Julian (1750), on the rene¬ 
gade emperor's attempt to rebuild tho temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, A propos of Middleton's Inquiry concerning the 
Miraculous Power*of the Early Church; his edition of 


—His name survives In the Lecture ho founded at Lin¬ 
coln's Inn with £500 in 1708.— Sec tho Uvob by IF. 
ICO vert (I860) and J. 3. Watson jf 1803 ) p also Leslie 
Stephen in Fortnightly Review for February 1872, and 
in his History <if English Thought in the Eighteenth Geti- 
tury (1870), Mark Pattison's Essays (vol. it 1880), and 
Sir J. F. Stephen's Hone Sahbatka i (vol. 0.1802). 

Ward. See Guardian, Chancery, 

Ward, Adolphus William, was bora at 
Hanipfltend, December 2, 1837, and hail his cduca- 
; tion in Germany, at Bury St Edmunds, and St 
I Peter's College, Cambridge, becoming a fellow 
thereof in 1800. In 1800 lie was appointed to tho 
chair of History and English Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester, anil became its Principal in 
December 1888. lie received the d ogre os of LL.D. 


(5 vole. 1808-73), and wrote a proiounaiy warned 
and invaluable History of English Dramatic Litem- 
tare (2 vols. 1875). Other works are Chaucer 

m aud Dickens (1882) in * English Men of 
s,' tho Globe edition of Popo'B poetry (18601, 
and Marlowe's Famlus, together with Greene's 
Friar Bacon (1878), for the Clavondon Press, 
Ward, Artkmus. See Browne (C. F.). 
Ward, Edward Matthew, pointer, was born 
iu 1810 in London. In 1834 he was sent to study 
at tho Royal Academy, and two veal’s after he 
went to Rome. He returned to England iu 1830 by 
Munich, where lie had lessons in fresco-painting 
from Cornelius. In 1643 ho competed unsuccess¬ 
fully for the decoration of tho Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. In the same year, liowover, lie made a very 
'palpable hit’ by his 'Dr Johnson perusing the 
Manuscript of the Vicar of Waketfidd' In 1853 
lio was solicited by the Fine Arte Commissioners 
to aid in the work at Westminster. Of tho eight 
pictures which he engaged to furnish two weio 
done in oils and two in wuter-glAss^ono of 
them 'The Last Bleep of Argyll. 1 Ho became 
A. It. A. in 1847, and it A. in 1856. A fow of his 
more notable pictures are—'The Fall of Clarendon, 1 
1 Interview between Charles II. and Nell Gwynn/ 
‘ The Royal Family of France in tho Prison of the 
Torn pie, 1 ' Charlotte Cord ay led to Exccutiou/ 
'Jennie Deans,’ 'The Earl of Loiocstor and Amy 
Itobsart,' ' Luther’s First Study of tho Bible/ 
'Baxter ami Jeffreys/ 'Doctor Goldsmith/ and 
' James II, receiving the News of the Lauding of 
William of Orange.' He died from a wound in¬ 
flicted by Ills own hand, 15th Jnmiaty 1870. See 
his Life and Works, by J. DafTome 11870). 

Ward, Mrs Humphry. Mary Augusta Arnold 
was born in 1851 at Hobart in Tasmania, oldest 
daughter of Thomas Arnold (h. 1823), second son of 
the great Dr A mold of Rugby. Hor father, becom¬ 
ing a Roman Catholic, resigned his place as inspec¬ 
tor of schools, and returned to England in 1850 to 
become professor iu the Roman Catholic university 
at Dublin. After wauls in the Oratory School at 
Birmingham ami at Oxford, ho wrote a serviceable 


Bishop Hurd, In so von quarto volumes, at tho expense 
of Ills widow; a more recent edition is in 13 vols. (1811). 


ingdon (1870) and ftymeon of Duriian^ (1882-85). 
Together with the Rev. William E, Addis he edited 
the well-known Catholic Dictionary (1883). Iu 1872 
Miss Arnold married Thomas Humphry Ward (b. 
1845), the editor of The English rods (4 vote. 
1880-81), Mm of the Deign (1885), Men of the Time 
(12th eel. 1887), and The Deign qf Queen Victoria 
(1887). She began early to contribute to Mao- 
millan's Magazine , and gave tho fruits of her 
Spanish studies to Smith and Wade's Dictionary 
I qf Christian Biography. A child's story, Milly 
I and Oily (18B1), Miss Brethcrton (1884), a slight 
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Warbler* a popular name often applied to all 
the birds of the family SyMulfo (q,v. ; sometimes 
called by the French name of FAnvottes), many of 
which, liowover, commonly receive other popular 
names! as the Blackcap, Nightingale, Hedge* 
sparrow! Redbreast, Redstart. Stouochafc, Wheat- 
oar, Whitothraat, &o. (q.v,), while many reooive the 
name Warbler with some adjunot—Reed-warbler, 
&c, The more typical genera comprise birds of small 
size and plain plumage, usually alike in both sexes; 
most of them are migratory, going a long way south 
of their breeding-haunts to winter; for instanco, the 
Siberian Chiff-chaff (Phylloscopus tvistia) winters 
in India. Suoh genera are Sylvia, to which the 
Blackcap and Garden-warbler belong; Locustelln, 
of whioli is the Grasshopper-warbler (X. ntvvut ), 
not unfrequont in many barts of England, and 
found also in the south of Scotland and In Ireland. 
It is found in most parts of the centre and south 
of Europo, at least during Bummer, being a bird 
of passage. It is of a greenish-brown colour, the 
centres of tho feathers dark blown, producing a 
spotted appearanco; tbs lower parts pale brown. 
It Is a shy bin], hiding itself in hedges ami bushes, 
but very active, often darting out like a mouse 
from the bottom of the hedge, and receives its 
name from its chirping, grasshopper-like note. 
The genus Acrocopliolus Ims, like the foregoing, a 
rounded tail; the species frequent watery places, 
and are known as Iteed-warblers. Somo of thorn 
nearly equal a thrush In size. Tho Sedge-warbler 
(A. achomobanus) is the most common British 
species, and is gouerally found in thick patches of 
reods or willows in marshes, or in other situations 
close to water, and where the aquatlo heritage is 
thick and strong. It abounds on the marshy 



Reed-warbler {Acro&phatus elrcpcrue). 


banks of tho Thames. The Reed-warbler (id. 
strepwiis) is found in summer in marshy situa¬ 
tions in the south of England; it abounds in 
Holland and in many parts of Europe, and its 
range extends to the north of Indio. It is of 
a uniform palo brown, with a tinge of chestnut; 
the ohin and throat white; the under parts pale 
buff colour. Its nest Is remarkable; it is attached 
to tlie stems of throe or four roods, and formed 
by winding grass or the branches of rood pan foies 
togother with a little wool, and is conical and 
deep, so that the eggs or young may not bo 
thrown out when tho reads are shaken by the 
wind. Tho Phylloscopi feed ahlofly on small in¬ 
sects and larvro whioli infest the foliage of trees; 
they are small species, and in colour vary above 
from olive-greon to brown, and below from yellow 
or greenish yellow to white. They build semi- 
domed nests. The Chiff-ohaff (P. collyUta ), so 
named from Its two-noted cry, is a familiar early 
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migrant to Britain. The Wood-warbler, also 
known as Wood-wren (P, sibilatrix ), Is common 
in the wooded districts of England in summer, 
particularly In old plantations of oak and beach. 
The Willow-warbler (i\ 
trochilm) is very com¬ 
mon in the south of 
England in sum m or, but 
more rare in northern 
parts of Britain. It fre¬ 
quents woods, shrub' 
bevies, lliick hedgerows, 
and bushes, bat builds 
its nest on the ground. ^ 

Numerous Bpocios of \ 
warblers are found la 
North America, but 1 
these belong to a quite 
distinct family (Mnio- 
tilthhu) whioli appear to 
graduate into the Tana- 
gew (q.v.), They are 
birds of brighter nlim¬ 
ago than the Old-World 
warblers, but resemble 
them in their habits, and 
cira also migrants. Not 
a few of the species 
arc therefore reckoned 
among tho birds of the 
'West Indies, just as 

some of the Enrojwmu Bpccies are found in Afriaa. 
Asia has main* speoies of warblers, among which 
somo of the European species are included. Aus¬ 
tralia has many specios of warblers, somo of which 
(Malurus) arc of very beautiful nhinmgo, but these 
are sometimes made a di b tine t family (Main rill to). 
See Howard Saumlors, Manned qf British Birds. 



Nest of Reed-warbler. 


IVarbnrion, Eliot, was born in 1010 at 
Aiigbiiin, County Galway, the eldest son of the 
inspector-general of constabulary in Ireland. He 
s tin Hod at Cambridge, and was called to tho bar. 
but soon devoted himself to literature, travel, ana 
the improvement of his Irish estates. His eight 
works include The Crescent and the Crass (1844;, a 
spirited description of eastern lands; Memoirs of 
Prince JRitpert (1840); and Darien, or the Merchant 
Prince (1661). Ho was sailing for Panamrt, as an 
agent of the Atluntio anil Pacino Company, when 
lie was lost in tho steamship Amazon, burnt off 
Land's End on 4th January 1662. 

Wftrlmrtoii, William, a famous hut not a 
great English divine, was bom at Newark, tho son 
of its town-clerk, December 24, 1698. Ho recolved 
his education at Oakham and Nowark grammar- 
sohools, and at sixteen was articled to an attorney. 
He seems to have practised bia profession for some 
years at Newark, while diligently keeping np his 
studios, and he waa ordained deacon in 1723, priest 
in 1727. Presented by Sir Robert Sutton to the 
rectory of Bmnt-Broughton in Lincolnshire, lie 
gave himself here for eighteen years to severe and 
unbroken study. His Alliance between Church and 
State (1730) firet called attention to his powers, but 
it was The Divine Legation of Mom (books i.—Hi. 
1738; iv.-vi. 1740) which formed the snre foundation 
of his faiiio, although Gibbon could describe it In 
his autobiography as 1 a monument, already crumb¬ 
ling In tho dnst, of the vigour and weakness of the 
human mind.' His objoot was to prove tho divine 
authority of Moses, but be wanders discursively 
Into all manner of subsidiary inquiries, and fortifies 
defects of argument with vulgar abuse of all manner 
of adversaries, especially Cl hie foot-notes—his 
1 places of execution. 1 A characteristic excursion 
was tho explanation of Virgil's descent of jEne&s 
in to the shades as ail allegorical version of initiation 
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lVnrilllllff. Warm-blooded animals require for 
health a certain temperature of the body, variable 
only within certain limits. If the external tom- 

I ierature become too high, the temperature of the 
iody is regulated by perspiration and respiration; 
if it become low the bodily nativity is increased, 
and the temperature thus Kept up. Under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, however, man uoods to protect 
himself against excessive cooling, in order that lie 
may load the comparatively quiescent life of civil¬ 
isation ; ho needs houses and clothing. If this 
precaution be neglected his vitality sinks \ and as 
the external temperature falls the death-rate rises, 
which shows that there is a certain amount either 
of neglect or inability, or both, to take the 
measures necessary to avoid undue cooling of the 
body. This undue cooling may be avoided in two 
ways—by extra clothing or by artificial heating of 
apartments. In southern Europe and in China the 
former is the plan resorted to; in countries where 
fuel is not scarce the latter plan, which is prefer¬ 
able, is adopted. 

The objects of artificial heating are the tempera¬ 
ture most congenial to the human constitution, 
pure air to breathe, and air nob too warm or dry. 
If the body bo kept sufficiently warm the air which 
wo breathe may bo fairly cool \ and an ideal system 
of wanning would warm the body and leave the air 
cool and pure. The actual methods of warming 
aru, to a greater or less extent, compromises, ana 
they depend mainly either upon radiation of boat 
or upon convection of boat, or both. The former 
method is that of the open lire; the latter is. in 
the main, that of stoves, gas, steam, ami not 
water. In the former the walls and furniture of 
the room are warmed, while the air is not warmed 
directly by the lire, for the radiant heat streams 
through it without warming it \ in the latter the 
air itself is warmed directly. In the former tlio 
walls are, so far as the Are is concerned, warmer 
than the air; in the latter the reverse is the onse. 
In the former (the open lire ) there is no tendency 
to deposition of moisture from the air upon the 
walls, unless the Air becomes laden with excess of 
moisture from extraneous causes, such as the pres¬ 
ence of a numerous assemblage, or unless the air 
becomes chilled and deposits its moisturo even 
upon soinewhub warmer walls j In the latter caso, 
the weiIIb being cooler than the air, thoro is a con¬ 
tinuous tendency to the deposition of moisturo on 
the walls, unless the air is at same distance from 
its saturation point. Heating by radiation is best 
exemplified by the open fire with a chimney or in 
the open air, The drawbacks of the open fire 
burning in a fjmto are the waste of fuel through 
imperfect combustion, the production of smoko, the 
comparatively Hinnll radiative power of fiaino (a blaz¬ 
ing lire having less effect than a glowing one), the 
warming of surrounding objects on one sido only, 
the want of an equably maintained temperature, 
and the waste of heat, which escapes with the smoko 
and chimney-gases. Its advantages are the satis¬ 
faction of the eye, cool air to breathe, and the 
ventilation produced. &moke may be diminished 
and radiation increased by an extended use of 
coke; Imfc coko does not do well if the fire burns 
low, amt a blower should be used, to make the fire 
draw quickly ami become bright A forced draught 
should always bo used for a few minutes while 
lighting a fire; the amount of smoke produced is 
vory materially diminished by this means. The 
forced draught Is secured by narrowing the front 
aperture so that all the air which reaches the 
chimney must have passed through the fuel. If 
tlio aperture in front of the lire bo large, air passes 
up to the chimney in front of the llrc-gascs, and 
the combustion Is relatively slow. Dr Arnott (q. v.) 
developed the principle of limiting the access of air 


to the fuel by enclosing a store of fuel in an iron 
box beneath the grate, ami bringing tills gradually 
to the top by pushing up a false bottom; the air 
gat access to the Are only at and near the top, and 
if the lire were left to itsolf it smouldered for many 
hours, ready to brighten lip when It was pushed up 
so that air might gain freer access to it. In tend¬ 
ing a fire it might to be borne in mind that when 
the Are cannot radiate light It cannot radiate heat, 
and that it is therefore alisurd to hide the fire 
under opaque masses of coal; and secondly, that 
the products of distillation of coal ought not to bo 
allowed to escape ns black smoke, but should pass 
up through a bright portion of the Are, and be per¬ 
fectly burned. In special hearths it is possible, by 
means of false bottoms, to introduce frcsli charges 
of coal underneath the existing fire so that the 
outer surface of the flro is always oiear and bright. 
Even in ordinary grates it is possible to do a good 
deal towards minimising smoke and confining the 
active portion of the lire to the top and front; if, 
for example, a tile l>e fitted in the Ijottom of the 
grate; if a siilistantial amount of fuel ho put in the 
grate and lit at the top; if tliiB fuel contain some 
broken coke or oimlor; if fresh fuel bo nddod, not 
by throwing it on the top, but by raking the lire 
forward, throwing tlio fresh fuel into the hollow 
thus produced at tho back of the lire, ami thou 
pushing the bright lire back upon it; if these 
things uo doiio the fire is obviously brighter and 
more continuously oh corfu l and more nearly smoke¬ 
less. The flro should always he bounded by fire¬ 
brick behind and on each side, for iron chills and 
blackens it. Tho A re-gases should not he allowed 
to escape at once into the chimney up a sloping 
iron book; bub the Look of the grate should bo 
Aro-briak all the way up, nnd should overhang tho 
Are so that tho ascending Are-gases impinge on it; 
by tills means the 'throat 1 of the ohinmoy is pre¬ 
vented from boing excessively wide, the back-brick 
absorbs heat from the Aro-gnaas and radiates it 
towards the floor, and the book-brick also reflects 
towards tbe room tho heat radiated upwards from 
the top of the Are. For similar reasons the regula¬ 
tor or register should slope forwards. In every 
caso, however, where thoro is Antne there iB great 
loss of boat, which escapes up tho chimney, ancl 
even where the fire is smokeless this loss is con¬ 
siderable, The beat which is radiated into the 
apartment is never more than a fraction of the 
total heat of combustion of the fuel; and plans 
have been dovlsod (see Ventilation) for recover¬ 
ing some of this heat bv causing it to warm the 
air which is supplied to tlio apartment 

In the more primitive plans in which there 1b no* 
ventilation—an open Are in a cave, a tent, a wig¬ 
wam, or a cabin, or a charcoal brazier in a room 
with a chimney, or u gas or petroleum stove- 
isolated in a room—the whole heat of combustion 
of the fuel may he utilised in warming the walla 
and air of the room; but tlio products of com¬ 
bustion vitiate the air. Warming of this kind 
is effected by gAs-buruers and petrol earn-lamps, 
which raise the temperature very considerably in 
iion-vcntilatod rooms, but BcriousJy vitiate the air 
at the same time. 

By the use of close Btoves tho actual vitiation of 
the air by products of combustion is in great lwirt 
avoided. The Dutch stove, for example, is a 
hollow cylinder or other form of iron, standing on 
ft stone slab on the Aoor, dose at tho top, and hav¬ 
ing bars at tho bottom on which the fire rests,. 
The door by 'which the coals are put in being kept 
shut, the air for oombustlon enters below tho grate; 
and a pipe issuing from near the top carries the* 
smoke into a flue in the wall. If this pipe be 
made long enough the Are-gases traversing it may 
be very materially cooled down before they enter 
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hut promising novel, ami the translation of Amiri's 
Journal In time (1883) prepared tlio way for the 
widely read splritiml romance of Itobert Klsmcro 
(1888). The book was an attempt to represent 
tlm struggle of a boh I in Its voyage towards newer 
thoistic aspirations uitor losing the landmarks of the 
old faith. Profound Hpiritualinright, broad human 
sympathy, and strong thinking aro manifest through¬ 
out, but as a work of art It is tnarred liy diffnseness, 
its didaetlo persistency of purpose, and a fatal want 
of mastery over the fundamental secret of the 
novelist—tl\e power to make Ids puppets live rather 
than preach. Its phenomenal success was duo to 
the foot that it was a genuine product of an ago of 
spiritual 11111 * 686 , when men wore every where look¬ 
ing for a sign. Its successor. David Grieve (1802), 
allowed all its faults but haruly all its merits, and 
yet Is said to hare brought its author in the first 
two months no less than £18.000. Mrs Humphry 
Ward took a principal part in the establishment 
(1800) of University Hall, Gordon Square, as a 
centre for young men of humanitarian sympathies 
and more or less liberal religious thought. 


Ward, Nathaniel Bagahaw (I70i^ uv u lt 
botanist aiul inventor of the 1 Wardian Case' for 
the transport of delicate ferns ami other such 
plants, or for keeping them indoors—ft close glass 
case fitted accurately on a tray containing soil. 

Warden* an officer appointed for the naval or 
military pmtootlon of notuo particular district of 
country. To keep the districts of England adjoining 
Scotland and Wales in a state of dcfeuco. Lords 
Wardens of the Marches wore appointed. See 
Boudens ; also Cinque Ports, Stannaries. 

Wardlaw* Elizabeth, Lady, Scottish poetess, 
was born in 1677, the seoond daughter of Sir Charles 
Halketfc, Barb, of Pitllrrano. She married in 1000 
Sir Henry Wardlaw, Bait, of Pitrcavie, also near 
Dunfermline, ami died in 1727. Her pseudo-arohaio 
ballad, Hardyknute, a Fraffment t was first pub¬ 
lished In 1710 as a genuine antique, and, expanded 
from 210 to 830 lines, had boon two or throo times 
reprinted, when Percy in' tha second edition of his 
licltques revealed the secret of its authorship. To 
Lady Wardlaw also Dr Robert Chambers in 1800 
ascribed 'Sir Patrick &pona, 1 ‘The Douglas Tra¬ 
gedy,' and many more of our 6nest traditional 
ballads. Endorsed though it bo by Professor 
Masson in Ida. Edinburgh Sketches (1802), tlie 
theory iH untenable; still our debt to Lady Ward- 
law is a heavy one, for ' Hardyknutef says Scott, 
was * the Arab poem I ever learnt, the lost I shall 
ever forget. 1 

Wardlaw, Ralph, a great Scottish divine, 
was bom at Dalkeith, 22d December 1770. A 
great-grandson of Ebenexor Erakiuo, he studied at 
the Selkirk theological hall of the Secession Church 
after Ills university course at Glasgow, but em¬ 
braced Con^rogatioualiefc views, ami settled ns 
pastor in Glasgow. In 1811 he was appointed 
professor of Theology to the Congregationnl body 
iu Scotland, an olllce ho retained along with Ills 
pastorate to his death. 17th December 1833. 
Wardlaw was a powerful preacher, a sound tliea- 
Ionian, able and vigorous controversialist, and a 
voluminous writer. Ho took an active part In the 
anti-slavery agitation, and in the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance (1846). 

The most important of Ills works rto Discourses on 
ike Sooinian Controversy (1814); Lectures on Ecclesiastes 
(1821 h Discourses on the Sabbath (1832); Christian 
Ethics (1633); National Church Established Examined 
(1880); Lectures ort Female Prostitution in Glasgow 
(1843); Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the 
Atonement of Christ (1843): ConyrcpHtional Inde¬ 
pendency (1848); On Miracles (1803).—Seo the- Memoir 
by Dr W, L. Alexander (1806). 


Wardship, fn English foudal law, was tlio 
guaidiaiiship which the feudal lord hail of the land 
of his vussal while the latter was an lufaut or 
minor. Until tho majority of the infant the lord, 
out of the profits, provided a Jit person to render 
the survices Incumbent on the vassal. In the cose 
of a female ward, he could dispose of her Uauil in 
marriage. See Tenure, Feudalism. 

Ware, a market-town of Herts, on the Lea, 24 
miles EXE. of Hartford. It has a fine cruciform 
church, remains of a priory (1233), great malting 
establishments, and memories of Godwin anu 
‘John Gilpin. St Edmund's Catholic College 
(1709), iritli a chapel of 1830 by Pugin, is at Ohl 
Hall Green, 5 miles NXE.; and the great lied 
(q.v.) of Ware was in 1800 removed to live House; 
Pop. (1861)4882; (1801) 6121. 

Wave, a town of Massachusetts, on Ware 
River, 74 miles by reil W. of Boston, with cotton 
and woollen factories, ami a pop. of 7320. 

Waveltaiu, a small but vevy ancient market- 
town of Dorsetshire, stands between the riven 
Piddle and Frame, 16 miles E. of Dorchester. U 
was a British town, ami afterwards a Roman 
station, ami Is surrounded by a vallum or grassy 
earth-wall, which is still about 30 feet high, nnd is 
perfect on three shies. A lira destroyed two-thirds 
of it hi 1762, and a Xorman castle and a priory 
have disappuaied ; but St Mary’s 011111*611 retains an 1 
interesting chapel, that niurka tho resting-place for 
two yen is of Edward tho Martyr. Superseded by 
Poole as a port, Warolmui now depends chiefly on 
extensive clay-works. It is a municipal Imnmgli, 
and till 1832 returned two members, then till 1865 
one (with Corfo Castle, Arno, &c.). Horace Wal¬ 
pole is olaimed falnoly as a native. Pop. 2141. 

Warehousing, See Bonded Warehouse. 

Wai B liam« William, Archbishop of Canterbury 
fmm 1303 to 1632, was bom about 1460 at ChuroJi 
Oakley in Hampshire.. and was educated at Win¬ 
chester and New College, Oxfcwl. He took holy 
ordoiu, but also practised law, and became advocate 
in the Court of Arches awl moderator of the Civil 
Law School in St Edmund's parish, Oxford, He 
became known to Henry VII., and was attached 
to au embassy to the court of Burgundy. His ser¬ 
vices in connection with Parkin Warbeck’a preten¬ 
tious to itlio crown obtained for him rapid prefer¬ 
ment in chuvoh and state, mid he was soon Master 
of tho Rolls (1404), Lord Chancellor (1503), Bishop 
of Londou (1303), and Prim ate (1603). Ho foil 
into disfavour with Henry VlIL f oml in JB16 
resigned the great seal to Wolsciy. He was a 
close frlond and favourer of the New Learning and 
of its apostles in England—Erasmus, Dean Colet, 
(irocyn, and Lluacve—but hud no stomach for 
fundamontal reform. He ltstciunl to the, ravings 
of the Maid of Kent-, hut had no pity fpr heretics 
and translators of the Scriptures. With regard to 
the divorce lie passively supported the king, and 
he agreed to recognise the king's supremacy, Re ' 
died 22d August 1632. Soe vol. vi. of Hook% Lives 
of the Archbishops (1868). 

Wavkwortli* a small seaport (pop. 700) jin 
North umber land, near the luuuth of tho Coquet, 

7 miles SE. of Almvlok by nail. The castle, mostly 
ruinous, dates from the 12th century, and is often 
named in the history of the Percl&s (w in fthake* 
speure's Henry ,1VX The Norman ohnrcli has 
been restored. Tho Bonediotine priory was founded 
in 1250, and the hermitage '(loop hewn within a 
craggy cliff,' and known from Bishop Percy's ballad, 
is about a mile above the cnBtle. The place gives 
the Duke of Northumberland ,a baronial title, his 
eldest son's son being known as Lord Wavkworth, 
The trade, chiefly in exporting coal, is mainly 
carried on at Amble, 1 iuifo SE. on the coast, * 
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specially applicable to coses in vlrich portions of 
the system are to l>o shut oft' from timo to time, 
there are outlet and inlet safety valves to lot hot 
water out or cold water in when the pressures are 
greater or loss than certain limiting vahiCB. In 
tlmt case the expansion-pipe is often dispensed 
with. In these oases the air which is in the room is 
heated. Tlie heating of air to be brought into a 
room will be found under Ventilation, 

Small spaces may sometimes be warmed by the 
introduction of hot water, ns railway carnages 
by liot-water tins. Better tlmn hot water is a 
tin case filled with crystallise*! acetate of soda; 
this is exposed to heat until it becomes warm; the 
heat absorbed Is partly expended in melting the 
acetate, which then dissolves in its own water 
of crystallisation ; tho mm? therefore absorbs much 
heat; ami ns it cools down it keeps on liberating 
its latent heat for a protracted period. 

As to conserving the warmth of a room by 
preventing heat from escaping, the leading methods 
are to make the walls, doom, &c, bad conductors 
and air-tight. Air-tightness is incompatible with 
ventilation, but bail conduction is desirable both 
in winter ami summer. Tim best mo tonal for a 
badly-conducting wall is one of a porous or spongy 
texture, such aa porous stone or hrlolc, which con¬ 
tains air in its interstices j but tho best structural 
form is that which bon tains a film or jacket of 
air. Even iron houses may lie in ado warm in 
winter W tliia means, if piaster-lined. Windows > 
again, if niado doublo—double panes or, better, 
double flashes—allow very nmch loss boat to escape 
than single ones, and even window-blinds and 
our talus have to a Binallor extent the same action. 
The intervening air*film or layer is prevented-from 
Jlowing away, and it is a very bar] conductor. 

Sea Edwards on Ventilation nnd Heat (Longmans, 
1661), and Dye's edition of C. Hood's Warminn Jlittldings 
(18011 nnd literature there cited, flee also 1 *uei„ 

Warminster, an ancient market-town of Wilt* 
shire, on tho west toiler of Salisbury Plain, and 
19 J miles N1V, of Salisbury. It lias a town-hall 
[1881) s o freo school (1707), at which Bishop 
Ham pa en and Hr Arnold were pupils; and a theo¬ 
logical college (i860), Tho Marquis of Bath's seat, 
Lougleat, 44 miles SlY., U one of the noblest Eliza* 
Will an mansions in the kingdom, with a fine col* 
lection of portraits, memories of Bishop Ken, ami 
a maaniQo&nt park. Pop. (18511 0285 j (1891) 5502. 
See J. T. Daidell's History gf Warminster (1870). 

Warn cell, Gustav, theologian, was bom at 
Naumbm^ hi Germany, March 0, 1834, studied 
at Halle, and became pnstor at RobhonschiniO>acli 
near Eisloben (1874). Editor of a Mmion^ZeH 
schrift, he has written many books and papers on 
missions, those translated into English being 
Modern Missions and Culture (1883) and Outline 
qfthe History of Protestant Missions (1884). 

Warner* Charles Dudley, American author, 
was born at Plainfield, Massachusetts, 12tli Sop* 
teinbor 1820, graduated in 1851 at Hamilton, and 
in law at the university of Pennsylvania in 1856, 
practised in Chicago till I860, and tlmn settled as 
an editor at Hartford. Iu 1884 he became co* 
editor of Harper's Magazine* to which his papers 
on the South, on Mexico, nnd tho Groat West 
have been contributed. In 1873 ho wrote with 
Samuel L. Clemens ('Marie Twain 1 ) The Gilded 
Age; before that he liad published My Summer 
iti a Garden (1870) and Hack-log Studies (1872). 
Other works aro Heim a Bog {1877 b Washington 
Irving in his * Mon of Letters eories (1881), various 
books of travel, &o. 

WiiTHor« SVflAN, authoress, bom at New 
York, lltli July 1810, published under tho pon- 
name of Elizabeth IVotMl her first novel, The 


Wide, Wide World, in 1851. It proved, next to 
Uncle Tom's Cabin , tho most Buccoupful of Ameri¬ 
can stories, and owes nothing to cither its suin'cat 
or its incidents. Qvcechy followed thy year after, 
The Hills of Shale nine in 1850, The Out Helmet in 
1803, Melbourne House, in 1804. Daisy in 1808, nnd 
A Story of Small Beginnings In 18/2, Her other 
works were mostly religious. She died nt Highland 
Falls, Now York, 17th Maroh 1886. 

Will* Office. See War. 

Warping a method of improving lnml by dis¬ 
tributing on it, by embankments, canals,Hood-gates, 
&c M tho alluvial mud brought down by rivers. 

Warrant, an authorisation from the proper 
authority to a person to do something wlnoh lie 
has not otherwise a right ta do, The more formal 
warrants aro under the hand and seal of the person 
granting them. The kinds of warrants aro in¬ 
numerable—informal instruments authorising a 
person to receive money or gooilH, such as dock- 
warrants, dividend-warrants, share-warrants, mul 
formed legal warrants used in civil mul criminal 
cases, warrant of attorney is dealt with at At¬ 
torney. Tho more iinpovtan t judicial warrants aro 
tho bailiff's-warrant, the sheriff^ authorisation to a 
bailiff to execute a writ; the warrant Lo answer, 
issued by a justice of tlie peace, for the apprehen¬ 
sion of a person accused of an indictable oftenco; 
the lien cl i-warrant, issued by the court before 
which an indictment lias been found, to arrest the 
accused ; and the wnrroiit of delivomnee, for dis¬ 
charging from prison a person who 1ms been bailed. 
General warrant*, issued against no ono ponton 
named, but against all persons suspected, were for* 
merly in use, and proved an instrument of oppres¬ 
sion j in the emu? of Wilkes, such a general warrant 
issued by a Beeiotary of state to search for and seise 
tlie papers of the author (not named) of a seditions 
libel was decided to 1« illegal. In Scotland, after 
the declaration of an accused person has been made, 
if there be reasonable grounds of suspicion against 
lilm, tho magistrate grants a wan ant, the warrant 
of commitment, sending him to prison to abide tho 
malt of hie trial- By statute 1701, chap* 0, this 
warrant must be in writing and duly signed; it 
must specify the particular offence charged, and 
must proceed on a signed information. There are, 
further, the distress-warrant, issued for raising a 
sum of money upon tho goods of a party sped lied 
in the warrant f and the Bcaroh*warrant, granted by 
a justice of the ponce to a constable to enter the 
premises of a person suspected of secreting stolen 
goods, or of keeping guujwwder, nifcro-glycerina, 
liquors, &Q. contrary to Jaw, Contrary to a com¬ 
mon Impression, no special warrant in required for 
capital punishment, the eo-cnllcd death-warrant 
being simply tlie calendar of the prisoner 1 names, 
with their punishment* on the margin, signed by 
the judge. In the United States warrants must 
not issue save on probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, describing the poison to be arrested 
or the place to be searched. 

WttrriUit-olftccva, The highest ranks to 
which seamen under cmlinary circumstance* can 
attain are those of warrant-officors and chief war¬ 
rant-officers, They are divided into three classes— 
gunners, boatswains, and carpenters, the gnnuera 
taking precedence of tho oilier two* Of late years 
their pay and position have been greatly improved, 
while their sphere of duties has boon much enlarged. 
They now rise from 5 b. 0d* per iliom, when they 
first receive their warrant, to 7b. 8*1. per diem, and 
to Oh. on promotion to chief warrant.officer, ex¬ 
clusive of any extra allowances to Which they nifty 
lie entitled for performing special duties. For- 
morly, before ironclads superseded wooden ships, 
there was only one officer of this rank of each 
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the chimney, ami than the bulk of the heat of com¬ 
bustion remains in the room. As far on mere tem¬ 
perature is concerned, this is a most effective and 
economical warming arrangement; but it has 
serious faults. The iron often becomes red-hot or 
even hotter: any carbonic oxide existing inside as 
the result or an inadequate draught passes through 
hot iron and aots as a slow poison, causing aiucmla; 
the duet in the air is charred when it approaches 
the hot niotal, and gives rise to offensive and un¬ 
wholesome odours: the air 1 b rendered very ‘dry 1 
by being strongly heated. These faults are more 
or less obviated by Increasing the mass and the 
cooling surface of the stove so that it cannot 
become too hot externally when a moderate Are Is 
kept up within; by regulating tho fire: bv adjust¬ 
ing the Are-capacity of the stove itself; by allow¬ 
ing the access of sufficient air to ensure complete 
combustion ; by snrrounding the fire with brick 
instead of iron, or building the whole stove of 
bvlok or earthenware; and by placing a vessel of 
water upon the stove, the water evaporated from 
which may supply the moisture necessary to bring 
the air to a congenial degree of saturation, appro¬ 
priate to its new temperature. If this vessel of 
water bo placed upon the stove the air takes up 
moisture from tho evaporating pan, and does not 
then parch the skin and lungs; but when tho tooiu 
cools down again tho air may readily prove super¬ 
saturated, and clonosit moisture on the walla, a 
condition favourable to mould. 

In most continental stoves the Arc Is surrounded 
by a mass of brick, lined externally with porcelain. 
The smoko goes along a winding pnssago in the 
structure and Issues nearly cold. Tlie brickwork 
bocomcB wAlined, and keeps up a moderate heat 
for a long time after tho fuel lioa burned out. 
Opon-flro stoves hnvo also been devised; and an 
open fire-grate might he built out into a room at a 
distance from the wall, and the lino might go at 
once into the chimney, or go up an nrnamontal 
column through tho room above. By such means 
tho waste heat of the chimney would bo utilised in 
warming tho air of tho apartments. 

Gas-stoves have come into considerable vogue of 
late yoars. They depend either upon radiation from 
luminous (lomsa or from aaheatos boated by Bunsen 
Burners (q.v.), or upon heating of a metal casing hy 
Bunsen burners with or without direct contact be¬ 
tween flame and casing. Bunsen flames are in them¬ 
selves of no use for pure radiation, and bare flames 
without ventilation simply boat the air by pouring 
hot water-vapour and carbonic acid Into it, ns any 
other fuel would do. In gas-stovos as much as In I 
open ftroB tho products of combustion, though they 1 
are iuvisible, must be takon out of the room, anil 
the moans of access of these products to tho ohlmney 
must be ample. The air of apartments is also 
frequently warmed by steam or hot-water plpeB: 
these aro iron pipes containing hot steam or hot 
water, and warm externally by reason of the 
heat-conductivity of tho metal. Air coming in 
contact with thorn is warmed and ascends, its 
place being taken by cooler and heavier air, 
which in its turn ascends. The whole air thus 
becomes wormed. Radiation from tho pipes is 
also favoured hy a coat of paint, not hy a 
smooth metallic surface. Thcso systems lend 
themselves readily to distribution of heat through¬ 
out a building from one central firoploco. The 
pipos can bo so arranged that the steam or water 
can bo shut off from any part at will; and tho 
tubes may, by being commoted with or attached to 
plates or wings of metal, have their heating surface 
and their heating efficiency increased* Steam boat¬ 
ing is useful where there is waste steam available, 
os in footorios and railway trains As long as 
steam goes on condensing it remains at WF F. 


(100* C.) until it is wholly converted into water 
at 212 a V ,; overheadug is thus not possible uul ess 
the steam 1 b itself suporheated at a high pressum 
The pipes must be bo laid, in the case of a build¬ 
ing, that ail condensed water may flow book into 
the tailor, ami allowanco must be inode for expan¬ 
sion of tho pipes by heat When hot water is em¬ 
ployed it may bo mode to circulate either at low 
pressure or at high pressure. 

In low-pressure systems the arrangement may be 
illustrated by tho figure, in which a Is a boiler; 6 is 
a tube which circulates through 
the building; d is a small tank 
at tho top of the circuit and 
open to the air, by which the 
tubes and boiler are kopt full; 
d is tlio return tube, when the 
boiler Js heated the heaviest 
portion of tho water within the 
system, tlie cool water iu 
tends to sink hy gravity to the 
lowest level, and thus circula¬ 
tion Is immediately sot up, and 
kept up as long as the tailor 
maintains a difference of tem¬ 
perature. The portion of the pipe which contains 
the coldest water should be vertical, and tho ooin- 
mratWe coolness of the watqr in the return pipes 
is maintained hy the loss of heat experienced by 
the water on its way round the building. In high- 
pressure systems the pipe is narrower and very 
strong (wvntight-iron of special make and thick¬ 
ness), and Ifi forms a dosed endless coil through* 
out the building. It is completely filled with 
water, except at the top, whore there is a strong 
closed cy Under (tho * expansion-pipe*) containing 
air to provide for tho expansion of the Water by 
heat. The pipe is led in a * boiler coll* round a 
fire at the basement. The water circulates for 
the same reason as in the low-pressure system, 
but It travels very rapidly, since the water can 
be heated In the boiler coil to temperatures far 
oxceoding 212* F. This is because the whole 
apparatus is equivalent to a dosed vessel, capable 
or standing great prossnres, and in such a vessel 
water may bo highly heated without attaining a 
boiling-point. The apparatus is tested for prepaurefi 
of 2000 to 30001U per square inch, and At 760 lb. 
ressuro It would be possible to beat the water to 
10° F. The usual heat employed is from 300* to 
360* F., which corresponds to cl pressure of from five 
to nine atmospheres, 

The advantages of the high-pressure system 
are the ubo of smaller pipes, which are more con¬ 
venient anil more neemly; tho possibility of making 
them dip without risk of the bends being blocked 
by air (the removal of which must, on the low- 
pressure system, bo provided for ami nttended to) j 
tho ease or application'of radiating surfaces to the 
smaller tubes; the yielding of the system by alter¬ 
nate compiesaIon. and release of the air In the 
expansion-tube, which acts as an elastic oushlon 
and tends to prevent fracture \ tlie small quantity 
of water used, the rapidity of circulation and the 
consequent promptness of action; the freedom from 
any access of dirt to clog tho tubes; and the ad van* 
togeous form of tho boiler-ooii as a rapid boater. 
Tho disadvantages are the quick cooling down when 
tlio fire goes down and the want of uniformity of 
temperature when the fire fluctuates, the uncom¬ 
fortable heat of the pipes when touched, the fact 
that the pipes must be kept at a greater distance 
from plants, tho slight charring of dust In tho' ah'i 
the slight oliamng of sonic kinds of wood laid, tec 
near tlie pipes, and tho greater chance of freezing 
if the fire goes out. For the last reason the piptw 
should ho charged not with water hut with a non- 
freezing solution. In a modification of- the system 
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( 1850 - 50 ), and then ho wbb appointed one of tlie 
two Masters of Lunacy. His Passage* Jro7n the 
Diary of a L«to Physician (1832) had been con¬ 
tribute! to Blackwood's Magazine, as also was Ten 
Thousand a Year (18*1), the amusing story of 
1 Tittlebat TltinoiiBo. 1 Bv these ho is ohletly re¬ 
membered : but ho published a dozen more works, 
including j Vow and Then (1847)> The Lily and the 
Bee ( 1851 ), and several law-books. He died la 
London, 28tli July 1877. 

Wfir ring ton, a municipal ami parliamentary 
borough ana manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
on tho right bank of the Mersey, 18 miles E, of 
Liverpool, 10 WS\V. of Mofidiestdr, and 182 NW. 
of Loudon, Though of recent development, it Is 
an anolont place, the IVaUintim of Domesday j 
and* acquiring strategic Importance through its 
bridge (1400) over tho Mersey, it was the scene of 
defeats of tho Scots (1648), the royalists (1051), 
and a portion of Prince Charles Edward's forces 
(1745). To a dissenting academy founded in 1757* 
it owes Its memories of Dre Atkin, Priestley, 
Taylor, &c.; and Lucy Aikin was a native. There 
are still some old tlmlmred houses; and the irnriah 
oh u rob, St El piling, with a spire 300 feet high, is 
a fine cruciform Decorated structure, restored in 
1859-07 at a cost of over £15,000. The town-hall 
was the former seat (1750) of Col, Wilson Patten, 
pnrehased in 1872 for £20,000 ; and other buildings 
are the Royal Court Theatre (1862), past-office 
(18701, hospital (1870 )* museum and library (1857), 
school of Art (1882), public hatha (1806), grammar- 
school (1520; rebuilt 1807), &c. There are also 

f mblio gardens and a park. The manufactures 
Delude iron, wire, pins, files, cottons, glass, 
leather, and soap, Warrington was constituted a 
parliamentary borough, returning one member, in 
1832, and a municipal borough in 1847. Pop. (1851) 
22,804; (1881) 45,253; (1801) 55,340. of whom 
52,742 were within the municipal boundary. 

floe a monograph on tho worthies of Warrington by 
Jamas Kendrick (1858), and others by Willtmn ifeamont 
{Chatham Society, 1872-78) on an Auuuatinitm friary 
founded in 1379, on the lords of Warrington, fee, 

Warsaw (Polish IVarszaioa), long the capital 
of Poland and now capital of a government of 
Russian Poland, stands on the left hank of tho 
Vistula, 830 inilca E. of Berlin by rail and 700 
SW. of flb Petersburg. It stands partly on a high 
plain, partly on tho terraces sloping upwards from 
the loft bank of the river, extends over a wide 
area, and consists of tho city proper and a 
number of suburbs. Two iron bridges oonneot 
Warsaw with the suburb of Praga, on the right 
bank of the Vistula. Standing on a n&vigablo 
river, with great railway lines to Moscow, St 
Petersburg, Vienna, Danzig, and Berlin, Warsaw 
is one of the most important in eastern Europe, 
being, next after Moscow and St Petersburg, the 
largest city in the empire. There la much trade 
in corn and flax exported, and in coal and manu¬ 
factured goods imported. Warsaw has among its 
own manufactures those of electroplate, machinery, 
boots and leather goods, woollens, pianos, carriages, 
tobacco, sugar, chemicals, Vioer, and spirits. Of 
over one hundred Catholic elm relies the cathedral 
of St John is tho most notahlo; there aro also 
some half-dozen Greek churches, two Lutheran 
ones, and many synagogues. The castle la an im¬ 
posing building, and contains ninny pictures and 
sculptures. There are innumerable private palaces 
or mansions, many of them fine. The univorelty, 
suppressed in 1832, was reopened in 1864, and has 
seventy-ftvo professors (who teach in Russian) 
and about 1000 student*!. There cu* various 
academies and museums, a school of arts, several 
theatres, and some fine public gardens. Pop, 


(1872 ) 276,000; (1891) 465,272. Area of govern¬ 
ment, 6623 sq. m .; pop. 1,465,181. The city of 
Warsaw has been closely identified historically 
with Poland, the insurrections against Russia hav¬ 
ing generally had their headquarters here. See 
Poland, Russia. 

Wart. See Warts, 

Wnrtlmrg. See Eisenach. 

Wftrthc* the Oder’s chief affluent, rises on the 
Bouth-wesb iron tier of Poland, flows north and west 
into Prussia, then north (past Posen) ami west 
in, and enters the Odor at Kilstiin. Length, 
miles (230 in Prussia, and 265 navigable). 
Wart-liog (P/iaeoe/wn»), a genus of BiUdm, 
closely resembling tho true hogs in most of their 
charactoiB, and particularly in tlioir feet, but re¬ 
markably differing from them in their dentition x 
tho number of tooth is much reduced; tho canines 
become the large tusks, and in the adult the lost 
molar only is found in each jaw, which grows to 
an enormous size as in the elephant. The head is 
very large, and the muzzle very broad ; the checks 
are furnished with large wart-ukc excrescences, so 
that the appearance is altogether vory remarkable 
and uncouth. The speoies nro all natives of Africa. 
They feed very much on the roots of plautR, which 
they dig up by means of their enormous tusks. 
The African Wart-hog, or Haruja (P. aliani), a 
native of Abyssinia and of tho central regions of 
Africa, from the coast of Guinea to that of Mozam¬ 
bique. is nearly 4 feet Jongj with a naked slender 
tall or 1 foot, ie scantily covered with long bristles 
of a light-brown colour, and bos a mane sometimes 
10 inches long, extending from between tho ears 
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along the neck and bock. Another species is found 
in the south of Africa (P. (Ethiopians), the Valke 
Vark of the Dutch colonists at the Cope of Good 
Hope. The incisors of the latter fall out at an 
early ago, those of the former are poreiBfcont. A 
closely allied genus is Potamoohcnvus, of which 
there are several species, as tho Bosch Vark of 
Cape Colony {P. qfneamte), which is nearly black, 
with whitlBli cheeks having a central black spot, 
and tho Painted Pip of West Africa {P, pcntcil* 
l(dus) t which 1 b reddish, with black face, forehead, 
and care; another and less known species is P, 
edtbardsi from Madagascar. The species of Potamo- 
ohanrus frequent swampy grounds, and sometimes 
receive tho name of WatevHiog. They have longer 
pare than the true wart-hogs, tapering and ending 
in a pencil of hairs • tho face Is elongated, ami has 
a huge protuberance on each side. Tho flesh of 
all the wart-hogs cuvd water-hogs is in high esteem. 
They are lmntad by dogs, which are often killed in 
the encounter with them. They are much addicted 
to fighting among themselves. This genu* differs 
from Sus in that there are only four yonng in a 
litter, and that one molar tooth in each jaw lias 
disappeared, 
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class carried on board even the largest ships. 
Now, iu addition to the officer of eaoli qIosb 
appointed to carry out the special duties of gun nor, 
boatswain, and carpenter on board every ship, 
there iu-q usually three or four junior gunners or 
boatswains appointed to iHittlo-slilps and some of 
the larger of other classes of ships to perform 
what are oallod quarter-deck duties, in addition to 
whioh in many of the larger ships an extra gunner 
or boatswain is appointed for torpedo-duties. A 
certain proportion of these officers who lmvo duly 
qualified in navigation aro now appointed to com¬ 
mand torpedo boats, and In war-time they will 
unquestionably lx* largely employed on that ser¬ 
vice, The warrant-officers of the present day are 
for their station a most highly educated and most 
efficient body of men. On the occasion of the 
Queen’s jubilee iu 1887 two of this rank were pro¬ 
moted to nontenants for distinguished service 
before the onomy dining the Egyptian war of 
1882-85; and A limited number of the chief 
warrant-officers who have a specially good record 
of service are also allowed on retirement to assume 
that rank. Warrant-officers rank with, bnt before, 
midshipmen and with sccond-Houtenants in the 
Army; chief warrant-officers with, hut after, sub¬ 
lieutenants in the navy and lion tenants in the 
army; they can rise to a maximum pension of 
£150 a year, and their widows aro also on titled to 
a small pension. For Warrant officers iu tlio army, 
see Non-commissioned Offioebs. 

Warranty* in English law, is a promise to 
seen re a person in the enjoyment of a right trans¬ 
ferred to him. According to ancient rule* of pro¬ 
cedure, a person whose title was questioned might 
vouch another to warranty—i.e, call upon him to 
make good the guarantee ho had given; the 
vouohco on his appearance stopped into tho place 
of tho original defendant. As applied to laud tho 
term is now obsolete, but in the mercantile law 
warranties aro still of great importance. On a 
contract of sale, ag», the gen oral rule is caveat 
emptor —let the buyer look to himself: a person 
who sells a thing in its natural state, having no 
hotter moons of information than the unrcliaser, 
is not taken to warrant the quality af tho article; 
ho m not liable to make good any defects unless he 
has boon guilty of fraud or dishonest concealment. 
But where the purchaser has to roly on the vendor 
the law will generally imply a warranty. Thus, 
a parson selling goods for a particular purposo is 
usually taken to warrant that they are suitablo for 
that purposo; a dealer in provisions, for instance, 
warrants them to be wbolesomo and fit for food. 
If the goodH are unsuitable, it sometimes happens 
that the pur chaser has two courses opou to lilm ; 
lie may rojeot the goodB as not corresponding to 
tho contract, or he may accept tlw goods ana sue 
the vendor for damages for breach of warranty, 
On a sale by a manufacturer, lie is taken to 
warrant that tho goods are of his own manufac¬ 
ture, unless the usage of trade is to the contrary; 
on a sale by sample there is an implied warranty 
that the bulk corresponds to the samplo in quality 
and condition. A seller 1 b hold to warrant life 
light to soil j if ho is not iu fact tho owner of what 
ho sells ho may have to pay damagcH if the tme 
owner claims the property from tho purchaser j hut 
a seller with a doubtful title may protect himself 
by agreeing to transfer suoli lights as ho has. The 
rule of law i» sometimes expressed by saying that 
a Roller is not liable in respoot of patent defects 
(i.e. snob as the buyer might discover by the 
exoroiAo of hie own judgment), but only for latent 
defects (i.e. defects known to tlio vendor which 
tho purohaser has no means of disco vexing), A 
warranty must Of course he carefully distinguixhed 
from a more expression of opinion about the tiling 


sold. An agent or servant has no light to give a 
warranty unless he is authorised to do on. On the 
sale of a horse, tho purchaser must make proper 
inquiry and investigation; if the liorso turns out 
restive or unmanageable, lie cannot recover 
damages mil ess tho seller lias glvan him an ex¬ 
press warranty to the contrary. 

Unsoundness in homes is a relative term, and 
difficult to define; but the rule is that, if at the 
time of sale the horse has any dlscnee which either 
note ally docs diminish its natural usefulness so 
as to inako it less capahlo of performing the work 
it is intended for, or which iu an ordinary course 
may hereafter diminish its usefulness, or if either 
from disease or accident it ha* undergone any 
alteration of structure that cither actually at 
the time does, or may in its ordinary course, 
diminish the animals iisofnines*, such a home is 
unsound. Veterinarians of experience recognise 
two conditions under the term sounds and two con¬ 
verse ones under that of iinsoumfucs*. The first is 
recognised under tho appellation of 1 legally sound, 1 
and is thus defined by Jiaron Parke. ‘I think the 
word sound means wlmt It expresses—viz. that the 
animal is sound nnd free from disease at tlio time 
ho is warranted.* Now experience j* opposed to 
tills, ns many, perhaps the majority, of homes have 
evidence of disease or of the rewrite or products of 
disease or accident in Borne part or parts of the 
body; or they may have some infirmity, such ita 
being slight' roarers * or whiutlurs, or have slight 
Btrlnglmlt, which renders them legally unsound. 
Such horses if warranted Bound are returnable ; but 
they may nevertheless ho what is termed sendee ably 
sound—that is to say, fit to perform the work for 
whioh they are bought Or again, a horse may 
have a.bone spavin; now a bone spavin is looked 
upon afl a disease, and a spavined liaise hi con - 
el do red unsound* But if he is free from Jam otic wi 
and have good hock action, in tho opinion of many 
veterinarians he is serviceably sound- Ami patho¬ 
logical investigation bos confirmed this view, for 
it has discovered that the cnlargonrent-^tlie bone 
spavin or exostosis—is composed of ropnrativo 
material, by which tho actual disease has been 
cured. Then again there are what are denominated 
'hereditary unsound nesses,' nnd. the following are 
officially recognised by the R, A.S.E : roaring and 
whistling, bone and bog spavin*, side-bones and 
ring-bones, strlnghalt, cataract, and .navicular 
disease. 

See Amon, Law of Contract; Ohalmorfl, Sale of Goods; 
OUphttnb. haw, of Hones ; and Ron Stowari, Law of 
Buras (1892). Guaranty (q.v.), otyinologtoally tho 
Bamo woid u warranty, ha* a different eeiuo in law, 

Warren is a place kept for tho purpose of 
breeding game or rabbits. In its strict legal sense 
a right of free wavven (extending to hares, rabbits, 
partridges, pheasants, and sometimes quails, wood¬ 
cocks, and water-fowl) can only bo derived^ by 
grant from the crown, and gives cortaiu privileges 
to tho warroner as to recovering game and destroy¬ 
ing dogs whioli infest it. 

Warren, (l) capital of Trnmlmll county,'Ohio. 
62 miles by mil SE. of Cleveland, with rolling ana 
Hour mills, and manufactories of linseed-oil, cottons, 
&c. Pop. 0973.—(2) Cup!till of Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Alleghany Hirer, 00 miles by 
rail SE. of Erie. It manufactures engines and 
boilers, wooden wares, and leather, and has a trail? 
in lumber and petroleum. Pop, 6288, 

Warren* Samuel, novelist, was born in Den¬ 
bighshire, 23d May 1897. Re studied medicine at 
Edinburgh and law at the Inner Temple, nnd wna 
culled to the bar in 1837. He \vas made a Q it eon's 
Counsel (1851), was Recorder of Hull (1854^74 )i 
represented Midhurst in the Conservative interest 
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War ton* JossrH, was born ftt Diuuifold, Surrey, 
in 1722, boh of the Rev. Thomas Warton (1088- 
1745), vicar of Basingstoke in Hampshire, and 
sometimo professor of Poetry at Oxford At four¬ 
teen ho waa sent to 'Wincheater, whence in 1740 
ho passed to Oriol College, Oxford. In 1740 ho 
was presented to the rectory of Winslade near 
Basingstoke, was appointed second mas tor of Win¬ 
chester in 1755, and was its head-master from 1705 
till Ids retirement In 1703. His preferments were 
a prebond of St Paul's, the living of Thoricy, Hert¬ 
fordshire, a prebend of Winchester, and tho rectory 
of Easton, which he soon after exchanged for that 
of Upli&m. His Odes (1746) marked a reaction 
against the dominant school of Pope. An odltion 
of Virgil (1753), with translation of tho Eclogues 
and Georgia, gained Uiiu a high reputation. He 
was much esteemod by Dr Johnson, and, like his 
brother Thomas, was one of the members of tho 
famous Literary Chib, In 1750 appeared the first 
volume of his Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Pope, the second and cou eluding volume following 
only in 1782. The distinction it drew between the 
poetry of reason and the poetry of fancy marked an 
important point iu English criticism. His latest 
works were an annotated edition of Pope (0 voIb. 
1797) anil a similar edition of Dry den, of which 
he hail published two volumes at his death, in 
London, 23d February 1800. Bee the Memoir by 
the Bov. Jolm Wooll, a ridiculously stilted pane¬ 
gyric (1800).— Thomas Wahton, his brothor, was 
horn iu 1728 at lily father's vicarage of Basingstoke. 
Ill 1743 lie was onteroil at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where lie obtained a fellowship in 1751. He re¬ 
mained at tho university as a tutor, and in 1757 
was appointed, professor of Poetry. In 1707 he 
took Ills U.D. degree, and was soon after presented 
to the living of Ruldtngton, to which lie added in 
1782 the ooflego living of Hill Farranco in Somer¬ 
setshire. But he hail more taste for the pipe and 
tankard than clerical duty, and wo are told how 
ho mostly con lined, himself in preaching to two 
sermons—one Ills father's, the other a printed one, 
and even that abridged. Ilis Observations on the 
Faerie Qucone of Spenser (1754: 2d cd. ex panclod 
to 2 veils. 1702) established his reputation as a 
oritia But tho work by which Thomas Wav ton 
will bo ever remembered is his History of English 
Poetry (177-1^78-81; ed. in 4 voIb. by W C. 
Ihudltt, 1871), which, in the width of its learning, 
remains to thiB day unrivalled. As a poot Wav ton 
takes distinct if hardly high rank. In 1777 he 
published a collection, and on tho death of White- 
bond, tho poot-lauroato, ho hail the honour, such 
as It wus, of succeeding him in the office. That 
same year lie was elected Camden professor of 
History at Oxford. His last work was an elabo¬ 
rately annotated odltion of tho Mluor Poems of 
Milton (1786). Ho died suddenly, 21st May 1700. 
Ilis miscellaneous writings Included humorous and 
burlesque poetry and prose, gonial satires on 
Oxford, an edition of Theocritus, lives of Thomas 
Popo and Bathurst, two Trinity College bene¬ 
factors, Inquiry into the authenticity of the Rowley 
Poems, Sc o, See the Life in Mant'B edition of his 
poems (1802); and John Donnis, Studies in English 
Literature (1870). 

Wftrts (sometimes known in Surgery by their 
Latin name Verruca}) are collection a of lengthened 
papillro of tho Skin (q.v,), olosely adherent and 
onBheathcd by a thick covering of hard dry euriolo. 
From friction! and exposure to the air their surface 
presents a homy texture, and is rounded off into a 
small button-like shape. Such is the description 
of the simple wart, whloh is so commonly seen on 
the hands and fingers (and rarely on the face or 
elsewhere) of persons of all ages, but especially of 
children. Amongst other varieties of waits art 


(1) one to which the term Verruca digit at a has 
been applied. It is more elongated in shape, and 
less protected by cuticle than the preceding. It is 
said to occur nowhere but on the scalp of women 

once in brushing awl combing the S?$h 

ungual ujarts % growing, as their specific name im¬ 
plies, beneath or at the side of the finger or toe 
nails. They originate beneath the nail, and as they 
increase they crop out either at the freo extremity 
or the side or tho nail, and are usually tronlile&ome, 
and often very painful. They are generally of 
syphilitic origin. (3) Venei'ml wavfa. caused by 
the direct irritation of the disciiurges of gonorrhcea 
or syphilis, and occurring about tho parts which are 
liable to he polluted with such discharges. They 
attain a larger size, and are more fleshy and vas¬ 
cular than other warts. 

Nothing is known of the causes of warts further 
than that tho third variety is Induced by on Irritating 
discharge, that the malignant form of wort wldcu 
is the Beginning of ciimmoy-sweepers' cancer 1b 
caused by the irritation of Boot, and that persona 
engaged m dissection and post-mortem researches 
are especially liable to them \ hence wo may infer 
that they are always due to some local ini tat ion. 
Venereal warts aro certainly contagious; with 
regard to others, we cannot sneak positively. 
According to popular belief, blood from a wart la 
capable of producing similar warts when applied 
to the skin, and occasionally, but rarely, this has 
boon the cose in tho experience of surgeons, In 
consoquenco of tho capricious way in which warts 
often undergo spontaneous cure, there are numerous 
popular channs for their removal, several of which 
may be found recorded In the pages of Notes anti 
Queries. Common worts ore so apt to disappear 
that they may bo often left to themselves. If it Is 
deal rod to remove them, glacial acolic acid may be 
applied with a camel-hair penoil till the wart is 
pretty well sodden, care being token not to blister 
tho neighbouring skin. One or at moat two appli¬ 
cations axe usually sufficient. Nitrato. of silver 
and tincture of iron are popular and general appli¬ 
cations. Salicylic add In collodion (soo Coiras) is 
also veiy effective. Small warts hanging by a neck 
may often he very simply removed by tlio tight 
application of an elastic ligature (e.g. a small 
broken elastic ring) to the base. The wart usually 
shrivels up and falls off within a week. The other 
varieties of warts must be loft to the surgeon. 

Warwick, the county town of Wanvioksliiro, 
on the Avon, 21 miles BE. of Birmingham, 45 
NNW. of Oxford, and 107 NW. of London. In 
spit© of a great fire in 1004, it has preserved much 
or its mediiuvnl character, and, besides a good deal 
of antique domestic architecture, retains two, of 
the old gates with chnpds above their archways. 
St Maly a church is a large oruolfonn Perpendicular 
structure, partly rebuilt after tlmt groat Are, with 
a Norman crypt, the superb Beauchamp chapel 
(1404). and a wealth of interesting monuments. 
But Warwick’s chief glory is its stately castle, on 
a rocky elevation, 40 feet high, overhanging the 
rivor. Ethel fled a, King Alfred's daughter, built a 
fortress bore about 915; but the present edifice, 
which extends over 3 acres, is all of post-Conquest 
orootion, its oldest portion the hugo Cn&ar's Tower 
(147 feet high), whilst Guy's Tower (128 feet) was 
built In 13D4, Having passed ore then, With the 
earldom of Warwick, to the Beauchamps, Nevilles, 
Plantagonets, Dudleys, and Bioheft it had long 
been ruinous when in 1005' it woe granted to Sir 
Fulko GreviUe (q.v.), whose descendant, Lord 
Brooke, was in 1750 created Earl of'Warwick, 
and who spent at least 420,000 in repairing and 
beautifying it. It stood a memorable siege by die 
royalists during the Great Rebellion, audita great 
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tlio Cascades ami tho Columbia River is described 
&a Central Washington, aiul the portion east of 
the river as Enstorn Washington. The summits 
of several of the volcanic cones am covered with 
perpetual snow, and the glaciers which fill their 
upper slopes rival in beauty the Alpine ico-rlvora of 
Switzerland. Western Washington, which com¬ 
prises about one-third of the state, is a mountain¬ 
ous region interspersed with numerous fertile 
valleys. The Coast Range to the west of the Cas¬ 
cades extends in broken and disorderly masses from 
the southern border of tho Bt&te along the Pacific 
const to Cape Flattery at the entrance to the Strait 
of Juan do Fnca. The momitainB of this range 
increase in height toward the north, where they 
are known as tho Olympic Mountains. Mount 
Olympus, the loftiest summit is 8 JSfl feet high, 
Tho coast is abrupt, except at Shoahvutor Bay and 
Gray's Harbour, and many short and rapid streams 
flow down tlio western slopes directly into tho 
ocean. Tho tide-water basin at the mouth of the 
Columbia River and the Chehalis valley, farther 
north, are the most Important indentations of the 
coast south of the Stmit of Juan do Fnca. Tills 
body of water, together with the extensive inland 
sen known as Puget Bound, afford h some of the 
lost harbours in tho world, and is of great com¬ 
mercial importance* Puget Sound lias a coast¬ 
line of moro than 1000 miles, and receives tho 
waters of numoroue rivers. Central Washington 
is a lofty plateau region* its surface, like that 
of Eastern Washington, largely covered with lava 
and other volcanio products. It is traversed by 
spurs of the Cnsondo Mountains, and exhibits 
many abrupt changes of elevation. Tho Vakinm 
River and other tributaries of the Columbia have 
carved deep volleys in the plateau. The streams 
are broken by falls and rapids, presenting a suc¬ 
cession of varied and picturesque scenery. East 
of tho Columbia the plateaus and plains are cut 
by tho valleyB of Clark’s Fork and the Spokane 
and Snake rlvors. In the north-east the surface 
h diversified by spurs of the Pond d’Oreillo Moun¬ 
tains, and in tno south-east the highest elevations 
belong to the Blue Mountains, which extend into 
the state from Oregon. The whole of the eastern 
part of the state and a portion of the region west 
of the Cascades aro drained by the Columbia 
River, which for a distance of nearly 800 miles 
forma the boundary between this state and Oregon. 
In Western Washington, especially in the vicinity 
of Facet Bound, the winters arevory mild. Tho 
rainfall is heavier than iu any other portion of 
the United States. East of the Cascades the 
winters aro colder and the rainfall lighter. The 
warm ocean current which bathos its western 
shoves gives, however, to the whole state a climate 
much milder than that prevailing in sections to 
the cast which have the same latitude. Lniubev- 
big is one of the lending pursuits. Western 
Washington is heavily wooded. Many of the trees 
are of enormous size, and in the density of their 

g rowth some of the forests are scarcely surpassed 
y those of the tropics, The noil la exceedingly 
fertile in many sections of the Htate. Portions of 
Control ami Eastern 'Washington are well adapted, 
for wheat-growing and glaring. There are exten¬ 
sive coalfield 8 nroimd Paget Sound, and coal¬ 
mining is an important ludustry. The fisheries ; 
along the coast, and the salmtm-canneiies on the 
Columbia River, are of Considerable value, 
Washington was first organised ns a territory Jn 
1803 , with an area mnch greater than that of the 
present state. It was reduced to its present limits 
in 1803, and was admitted to the Union ns a state 
in 1880, The state 1 ms thirty-four counties. 
Olympia, the capital, is situated at tho head of 
Puget Sound. Seattle and Tacoma fwilier north 
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Townsend, and Fiurhavon. Pop. (1870) 23.055 1 
(1680 ) 75,116; (1&90) 340,800. 

Washington is the name of over 200 cities, 
towns, townships, villages, and hamlets in the 
United States, of which the largest, after the 
federal capital, are (1) tho capital of Daviess 
county* Indiana, 178 miles by rail W. of Cincin¬ 
nati, with coal-mines near by, and a pop. of 0004; 
( 2 ) the capital of Fay otto county, Omo, 77 mlleB 
by rail ENE. of Cincinnati, with a pop. of 5742; 
and (3) tho capital of Washington county. Penn¬ 
sylvania, 81 miles liy vail SNV. of Pittsburgh, with 
many mills ami cigar-factories, coal-mines, and 
exports of wool, and containing the Washington 
and Jefferson College (Presbyterian; founded 
1802). Pop. 7003. 

Washington* Rules oe. Bee Neutrality. 

Washington City, the capital of the United 
Staton, is situated iu tho District of Columbia 
(o.v.), on tho Potomac River, in oo Pyrt ght ieu m u.a. 
08° 53' tot., 77° 2' long., distant tr J. o. ztpptanu 
220 miles S. from Now York, 138 company, 
from Philadelphia, and 40 from Baltimore. The 
city covers an area of about 10 so. m., or, with its 
suburbs of Georgetown (now West Washington) 
and the country portion of the district, 70 sq. in, 
Out of the 8 U 1 acres covered bv the city proper 
the streets and avenues occupy 2654 acres, and the 
government reservations (parks, &c,J 641 acres, 
thus leaving more than half its area permanently 
free from the encroachment of buildings, Besides 
the numerous small porks, Washington has a 
zoological park of 140 acres, and the Rook Crook 
Park of ovor 1000 acres, purchased in 1602 for 
$ 1 , 200 , 000 , and extending for miles along tlie 
picturesque banks of a stream* amid forests of 
great natural beauty. Thcro aro 170 miles of 
paved streets and avenues, and 05 miles of un¬ 
improved streats. Tho improved streets are chiefly 
paved with asphalt, and all avc thickly planted 
with shade-trees, numbering ovor 85,000i of many 
varieties, maples predominating. 

Tho architecture of tho city In tiie older settled 
districts is cheap and common place, but in tire 
newer Washington is of striking variety and 
attractiveness. Tho government buildings are 
mostly line and imposing structures. Tlio Capitol, 
in which tho national congress meets niul the 
supremo court holdH its sittings, is conspicuously 
placed on an ominenco, commanding a noble view, 
Its lofty iron dome, crowned by a bronze figure of 
Liberty, is 285 feet in height, its length 761 foot, aud 
Ita total cast about $14,000,000, iuoludiug repairs. 
Tho central rotunda contains some elaborate fres¬ 
coes, and historical paintings by Trumbull (q.v.) and 
other artiste. Tho ball of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives is a spacious apartment, with desks for 
350 members, and seats in the galleries for 1600 
spectators. The Senate Chamber, with elghty- 
oighb senators, accommodates 1000 spectators. 
The National Memorial Hall in tho Capitol is to 
receive statues contributed by each state to com¬ 
memorate two of lte distinguished citizens. The 
| Treasury Department at Pennsylvania Avoiuto and 
j Fifteenth Street, built of freestone and granite 
in the Ionic style, cost $7,000,000. The Interior 
Department, in which is located fc) 10 Patent Office, 
occupies an entire square in tho heart of the 
city, and Is constructed of white marble, in pure 
Doric, costing 83,000,000. Tlio Post-office Depart¬ 
ment opposite is a fine marble edifice of the 
Corinthian ordor of avohiteeturo. • The granite 
building erected for tlio departments of state, 
war, ami navy, In Renaissance style, Is the largest 
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i gone. Ho had fought on 
foot throughout the battle, awl his heavy armour 
did not suffer him to escape. Ho was surrounded 
ami slaiu, fighting manfully, April 14, 1471. 

Tima fell on the field ot babble Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, in the prime of his life, after sixteen 
years of deep intrigue and desperate fighting. 
Had he been liorn in a move peaceful time he 
would have been a great statesman, and have done 
ninch for the good of his country, for bin talents 
were moro political than military, ami almost 
alone amongst the self-seeking rivals of tha time 
lie allows something of the instincts of patriotism. 
Cast as ho wa* in the troublous times of tlio Wars 
of tho Roues, ho stands out In character and genius 
above all those of his gouoration. Ho was tho host 
beloved man In tho kingdom. Wlion ho was away 
From England, says Hall, tho common people 
thought tho sun had gono out of tho heavens. His 

{ lersonnHty coat n charm over even Louis XI. The 
ieart of tlio Yorkist party, lio was true to its cause 
till lie found that his service was no longer desired. 
Ha was nob tho man to Bit quietly under insult, 
and when it came from King Edward, who owed 
all that ho wan to him, it was more than ho aould 
end lira. Yet it was only when he found hie every 
project thwarted, and especially those that were 
dearest to his heart, that he wiw driven into open 
warfare with the king. His ti-flnson is capable of 
much justification; no cannot be accused of for¬ 
saking liis master. Ho liml in him tlio making 
of a great king, and how groat and useful might 
have been his carcor had fortune placed him over 
tlio councils of a Charles VII. or a Hcnjry VI. I As 
it is, he BtamlB in worth and character far above any 
of Ids lime, a figure that commands not merely 
admiration but affection. 

Lyfcton’a Last of the Hamit Is but poor stuff «n romance, 
and is not to bo taken seriously as history. Buo Polydore 
Virgil, Wnurin, and Hall; and of modern hooka, J, 
Qairdnor, The Mouses of Lancaster and York in ‘Epootiff 
of History 1 (1674), 0. W. Oman's study In ‘English 
Hon of Aetion’ f lBul), and Bir James Ramsay's Hcmiffl 
<tf Lancaster ami York (2 vole. 1803). 


Warwickshire, a west midland county of 
England, bounded by tho couutios of Stafford, 
Derby, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, Glouces¬ 
ter, and Worcester. I thaw an ox home length from 
north to south of 52 miles, an extreme breadth of 
83 miles, and an area of 8S1 sq. in., or 503,040 acres. 
Tn tho south are spurs of tlio Cot Oswalds, as tho 
Edge Hills (820 feet); but el so where tho surfaco 
is varied only by acntlo undulations, formerly 
covered by the Porest of Anion. The Avon, flow¬ 
ing from north-east to south-west Goiranis tho 
Severn, is tho principal river * but in tlio north is 
tho Tamo, a tributary of the Trout. Now red 
sandstone is tho chief fonnatlon, with lias to tlio 
snnthj and a coalfield, 10 miles by 3, extends 
from near Co von try in the Staffordshire boundary 
oast of Tam worth. The output of coal iu 1300 
was 1,744,174 tons] and Warwickshire also pro¬ 
duces some fireclay, ironstone, limestone, &o. 
Alwuit Rovon-cigUUiH of tlio total area is in crops 
and permnuont pasture; woods and plantations 
occupy nearly 21,000 acres. Tho great industries 
aro noticed under Birmingham ami Coventry; 
other towns aro Warwick, Rugby, Learning tun, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Nuneaton. The county, 
which comprises four hundreds and 250 parish qb 
with partH of seven others, is mainly in the diocese 
of Worcester. Eov mvltcwucntavy purposes it is 
divided into four divisions, each returning one 
member—tlio north or Tumwortli, north-cast or 
Nuneaton, sou til-west or Stratford-oil Avon, and 
sontli-cnst or Rugby. The county councillors 
nn labor so von by-two. The antiquities include a 
stono cirolo (the f Rollright Stones’), Roman 


stations and roads, and a wealth of medimval 
renmiiiB, as Warwick and Kenilworth cattles. 
Tho battlefield of Edgehill must also be noticed] 
whilst of Wanrickfthire worthies may be mentioned 
Shakespeare, Busker villa, Samuel Butler, David 
Cox, Drayton, Dugdale, 'Gcoigc Eliot/ Laud or, 
Dr Pari 1 , anrl Priestley. Pop. (1801) 200,788; 
(1841)401,703; (1881)737,330; (1891)805,070. 

See Dugdale 1 b Antiquilm of Warwickshire (JOflflj 
new cd. by W. Tlionms, 2 vola 1730), and later histories 
tar W. Smith (1830 b W. West (1830), J. T. Burgess 
(1878), and S, Timmins (1889). 


Wash, a wide estuary on the cast const of 
England, between tho counties of Lincoln and 
Norfolk, is 22 miles in length and 15 in average 
breadth. It is surrounded liy low and marshy 
shores, and receives tho llveis Within», WolltuiuJ 
Ouse, Non, and Nar, Tlio eatiuuy for tho most 
part is occupied by sandbanks, dry at low-water, 
and lietween these sandbanks are the channels 
through which those rivers flow into tlie North 
Sea. On both sides of the channel by which tho 
Ouse fulls into the Bca considerable tracts of land 
have been reclaimed. Anchorage 1b afforded to 
vessels by two wide spAoes or pools of water, called 
respectively Lynn Deeps, opposite the Norfolk, and 
Boston Deeps, off the Lincoln coast. 

Wnslllng'nincliiucfii There are many kinds 
of domestic washin^-nmchines. One of the simplest 
is the dolly, a wooden disc with three or more pro¬ 
jecting arms placed horizon tally on on uptight 
Bhnft in a tub. The shaft is fixed in a stop at the 
bottom ancl pass os through n cross piece at the top, 
find is turned either by a ureas handle or by simple 
Rpnr gear, Thu arms aro moved round book wards 
and forwards amongst the clothes. Nearly all domes¬ 
tic washing-machines consist of a tnb or cistern of 
a form which suits tlio nature of the moving parts 
of tho apparatus. Some operate by squeezing the 
clothes between grooved rollers, others by rubbing 
them between oonngatcd surfaces by a rooking or 
up and down motion, others again have a combined 
squeezing and nibbing nation, while some are made 
on the principle of tlio old dash-wheel used in 
blenching and dye works. Some recent washing- 
machines, which have been a good deal treed, con- 
elsb of a ribbed dram or cage formed of tubes fixed 
into tho ends of tho drum. Tlio clothes are placed 
inside the cage, which Is kept revolving in opposite 
ways by turns insula a, thin metal case, the hot 
Houpy water circulating freely hetwpen the tubes, 
Boo Prater's patent specification, No. 11,110, 15th 
September 1885. Maohiuos of tills kind can be 
beaten! with a Buhbdu burner. One of tho newest 
forms of washing-machli io is on tho principlo of 
Carr's disintegrator. Many illustrations of wash¬ 
ing- nmol tines will be found in The Illustrated 
Official Journal of Abridgments of Patents issued 
by the Patent OJncc, and jtoino improved .forma of 
largo washing and scouring niaojiiues used in 
factories are illustrated in recent volumes of T/ie 
Textile Manufacturer. See also .tlio article 
Bleaching. 


Wnslliilgton, tlio most north-western state of 
tho American Uulon, lies sou th of British Columbia, 

5» bpunilod by Iikbo on tho E., owjri,i.t j*o m ua 
O regon on tho S,, ami borders ii n.b, up^ocou 
upon tlio Pacific Ocean on tho Comi * m> ’* 

W. From east to west It measures about 850 
mil ob, and its width from north to south Is about 
200 miles. Its area is 00,180 aq, m., of which tho , 
wntor-surface ocoupios 2800 sq, m, lb ranks 
oiglituenfch in area and thirty-fointli in population 
of all the states and .territories, 

Tho, Cascade Rrtngo (n*v.) travorees tho state 
from north to south, Torhiing a natural topograph- 
ical division, Tor couvoniouco tlio region botweeh , 
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Henry, Farmgufc, General llawlins, and Admiral 
Hu puna Washington haa no lota than 182 churches. 
The city Is abundantly supplied with pure water, 
by a conduit 15 miles Tong, from the Great Falls of 
the Potomac. 

WJiile Washington has few nmuufaohires, no 
foreign commerce, and but little shipping (being 
dependent on Georgetown for its small harbour 
facilities), it Kofi a distinction, as the scat of the 
general government, to which no oilier city ill the 
Union cun lay claim. The annual assemblage of 
con grass* attracts a large inilax of visitors from all 
parts of the country, while tho groat and far- 
reaching business of all departments of the govern- 
ment requires a small army of ofiicors and olerks 
for Ita transaction, The various bureaus employ 
bo tween 6000 and 7000 person*. The city is to a 
great degree populated bv the ollioial class, and by 
me roll ants, art) nears, and small manufacturers who 
supply their wants. The nuiiiW of hotels ami 
boardbig-houses is very great. A steadily increas¬ 
ing mintbor of people of wealth and tfiBte lire 
building residences at the national capital, whom 
the presence of the diplomatic coTps and of travellers 
ami sojourners from all parts of the globe renders 
the society in a large sense cosmopolitan. The 
absence of smoky manufactories, the genial ami 
Balnbvioue climate, the pleasant situation and 
attractive suburbs, with the wide and smooth 
streets, contribute to render a rcsidonoo in Washing- 
ton during most of the year agreeable- The summer 
brings torrid heats, as In most cities and large 
towns, though not always long continued. The 
average temperature of the winter is SO 9 , spring 
55°, summer 70°, ami autumn 5G°$ for the whole 
year the moan is 56* F. 

The government of the Federal city (ns President 
Washington called lb, until the coinmisslonora gave 
it his name in 1751) lion been since 1874 vested in 
n commission of 1111*00 officer*, appointed by the 
president and senate. They have charge of all 
municipal and administrative affairs, police, etreot- 
improvements, boIiodIb, &c., while congress is the 
sole legislature of the city and district, the citizens 
having no sullragu. As the gov eminent owns nearly 
half tile property in the district, and tho oity exists 
largely for the benefit of its officers—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—it lias been settled by act 
of congress that the government pays half tho 
annual expenses of the city government, the other 
moiety being taxed upon the property of tho 
citizens. Tills government by commission 1ms on 
the whole worked well in practice. Tho final 
location of the national capital at Washington, to 
which it Was removed from Philadelphia in 1800, 
was the fruit of a compromise, after along struggle 
between the advocates of various cities in congress. 
The votes of those who favoured a wholly new 
settlement for that body, to avoid what were feared 
as local and sectional IuHugiicgr of the great oitlee, 
joined to the advocates of assumption of tho state 
debts by the nation, carried tho day for a location 
in what was then a wilderness. Various attempts 
were made, owing to the early discomforts of the 
capital, to change the seat of government The be 
were renewed In 1814, after the burning of tho 
Capitol by the British army, and in 1840, on 
occasion of the ceding back to Virginia of her 
share of the District of Columbia. But the steady 

g rowth of the city and the publics buildiugn, with 
lie difficulty of agreeing upon any new or more 
control site, dually put to rest the agitation for 
removal. After the civil war of 1801-05 Washing¬ 
ton be^jan to move forward in a now careor of 
prosperity, Its unpavod and unsightly streets were 
taken in hand, its defective sewerage system was 
radically .reformed, its steep grades wore reduced, 
thousands of shade-trees were plan ted, and the 


town was transformed in a few years from a 
neglected ami repulsive place to a beautiful and 
attractive city. 

The original plan of Washington City was made 
by L* Enfant, a French engineer who luul adopted 
America as his residence. Baaed largely upon the 
topography of Vcrmilllcs, its characteristic feature* 
are tin) crossing of the root angular streets In¬ 
frequent broad transverse avenues, 160 Ui 120 feet 
wide, and the numerous circles and triangular 
reservations interspersed ns little parks through¬ 
out the city. With a foresight of tho future great- 
nose of tho country which now seems marvel] on b, 
tho whole city won laid out on a scalo ho ample, 
with snali wide spaces between its public buildings, 
as to lead to much cheap ridicule of Washington 
ns ' the city of magnificent distances. 1 These 
distances, however, arc now found not a whit too 
groat, when tho comfort and health of a teeming 
population are to bo provided for. Tho population 
of Washington in 1800 was 3210; 1830, 23,304; 
1880, 61,122 i 1880, 147,203; 1800,230,382. 

Wnslliugtoili GifionuK, was bom February 22 
(Now Stylo), 1738* at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
county, Virginia. He died, with- co^ht im in us. 
out issue, December 14, 1700, at i«r a. u niipiiuoit 
Mount Venion on tho Fotomac, 

Hu came of good English stock, being descended 
from the Washington* of Northamptonshire. At 
au earlier time tho family seems to have lived in 
tho m ora northern part of Eugiandi ami we cannot 
he far out oE the way in tracing bis origin to the 
mingled Norse and Anglo blood of Yorkshire. In 
1058 George Washing ton’s grandfather, John 
Washington, first appeared in Virginia, amt soon 
acquired wealth and position. He commanded, tho 
Vlminin militia in tlie disgraceful attack on tho 
Indians in Plscafaway Fort, Maryland. For lib* 
share in this enterprise ho was reprimanded hy 
Governor Berkeley. The pool>lo, however, scorn 
to have boon on Ins side. Ho died soon after, and 
took no part in Bacon’s rebellion against Berkeley 
(1070). John Washington's second son, Augustine, 
was tho father of George Washington, by bis scooud 
wife Mary Ball. Augustine (Hod while George was 
still a mere boy, leaving a large family, and means 
inadequate to the upbringing of the younger 
children. 

Nothing is known of Washington's ohildhood, 
notwithstanding the many stones which havo 
gathered about hie uauvo. lie scorn* to have boon a 
goad, healthy boy of strong physique, with a sober- 
mindedness somewhat beyond his years. In 1747 
he went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his 
half-brother Lawrence, who, as the eldest sou of 
Augustine Washington, had received the better 
part of tho Washington property, and an English 
education. Tlie removal was a good thing for tho 
hoy, as it gave him accetw to hooks and to better 
teachera, and brought him into contact with the 
Fairfax family, to whioh Lawrence Washington's 
wife belonged. Hie love of hunting sooniB to have 
been the tiling tliut attracted Lord Fairfax to him. 
At all events, in 1748, when Washington was six¬ 
teen years of ago, Loixl Fairfax employed him to 
survey the property In tlie Valloy of Virginia 
which ho had inherited from tho avaricious Lord 
Culpeper of Charles II.’s time. Surveying alter¬ 
nated with bunting, and tho winters were passed 
at Mount Vein on. Still Worthington acquired 
from these expeditions habits of acft-reliniice and 
endurance which such a life alone teaches. In 
1751 lie accompanied Ids brother, who was dying of 
consumption, to tlie Uuvhadocs; and this seems to 
have boon the only timo ho wont beyond the limits 
of the continental colonies* In 1752 Lawteuco 
Washington died* leaving him guardian of Ids only 
daughter, aijd heir to Ida estates in the event of 
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public edifice In Wellington, covers 4^ acres, has 
506 rooms, ami cost $11,000,000. Tire new Con¬ 
gressional Library building, on Capitol Hill, is built 
of solid white granite, in Italian Renaissance style, 
with Iron, marble, and brick interior, and will cost 
$6,000,000. The president's house, and executive 
mansion, is a plain edifice of freestone, in classic 
stylo, pointed white (whence called 4 the White 
House ). The other public buildings embrace 
the Agricultural Deportment, tho Department of 
Justice, the Pension Olfice, tho National Museum, 
tho Bnrean of Engraving and Printing, the Army 
Medical Museum, the Const Survey buildings, and 
the Smithsonian Institution. All of tlrese are of 
brick, except tho last, which is built of red sand¬ 
stone, in tho Byzantine stylo, with picturesque 


towers. The national monument to "Washington 
is a towering olreUsk of white marble, 655 feet in 
height, on tlio bank of tliePotaiDOO, ercctod at a cost 
of §1,230,000. The United States Naval Observa¬ 
tory, also of white marble, occupies a retired and 
commanding alto on Georgetown Heights. 

The National Boldieiw Homo, 2 imles above the 
city, founded in 1851, baa GOO acres of improved 
park ami forest, and serves as a free driving park 
and attractive rural resort, besides its primary 
function of providing a comfortable home for olu 
and invalid soldier* of the United States army. 
The National Asylum for tho Insane, on tho heights 
above the ArrooostJa, or custom branch of the 
Potomac, has nearly 1000 inmates, who must be 
either of the army or navy, or residents of the 
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District of Columbia. Thera are live hospitals, 
five orphan asylums, a foundling hospital, and 
several homes for tho aged, for widoWB, and for tho 
imllgonb. Washington Is noli In institutions of 
learning, and its free public museums, libraries, 
and art guile lies a flora invaluable aids to those 
pursuing academical or professional studies. The 
Columbian University, founded in 1814, Geoigo- 
town College (Homan Catholic), dating from 1789, 
the National University, and Howard University 
(for coloured students) have each departments of 
law and modioino, besides the regular college 
coursa. The Catholic University of America, estab¬ 
lished in 1887, has two ft no stone buildings just 
outside the city limits, the Divinity Col logo being 
fully organised, ami the Hall of Philosophy soon to 
bo opened. Tho American University, under charge 
of tlio Methodists, has Its grounds above George¬ 
town, and is expected to raise 810,000,000 for 
buildings and endowment. The National Deaf- 
Mute College, founded in 1864, is a government 
institution for tlio education of deaf and dumb 
pupils from the army, the navy, and tho District 
of Columbia. Its fine stone buildings lie just 
north of tho oltv. Gonzaga College (Catholic) is 
on I Street. There are Three business colleges, 
several seminaries for young ladies, Jive classical 


schools, schools of languages, elocution, &o., and 
a large number of private schools. The nublio 
school system is in a fiiph state of efficiency, §5,764 
pupils being enrolled m (lie common schools out 
of a school con bub of 62,500. Thera aiQ 07 public 
school houses, with 680 teachers, and annual ex¬ 
penditure of about $060,000. The Smithsonian 


international exchangee and by its numerous 
publications of the fruits of original research in 
many dopartineiitH of Holeuco. The National 
Museum, originally established to exhibit tho rich 
contributions given to tlio government by various 
aountrieB from tlio World’s Pair at Philadelphia in 
1870, has become a most extensive and Instructive 
collection of antiquities, ethnology, geology, and 
natural history gonomlly. 

Of bronze statnes oreotod in honour of famous 
men Washington has an abundance-*mainly to 
military characters. Already hardly a public 
square or circle is without its monument. Eques¬ 
trian statues of 'Washington, JocIcboh, Greene, 
Spott, Thomas, rvnd McPhorson are oreoted, besides 
full-length statues of Lafayette, Luther. Franklin, 
Chief-justice Marshall, Lincoln, Garfield,‘Professor 
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The ond of the nr eaino, ami with it the tempta¬ 
tion which comes to successful commanders In civil 
wars. The army wished to make him mlcr of the 
country— portly through respect for him, partly to 
secure the pensions and lands which had been 
promised them by congress. On bis side Washing¬ 
ton wished to lead Ins countrymen Into orderly 
government ont of the confusion and chaos in 
which they were then involved. The easy way to 
tlie accomplishment of this purpose would have 
been to make himself the lawgiver. He might 
oven have founded a dynasty. But Washington 
never for one momont faltered, He had fought 
the great war to secure tho rights of his fellow- 
countrymen, not for Ms own aggrandisement 
Singularly enough there are persons who almost 
blame Washing ton for preferring his country’s good 
to Ills own greatness. 

Washington retired to Mount Vomon and turned 
ills attention to taenring a stronger government by 
cons tit ut tonal means. Society seemed almost falling 
to pieces. By 1787 matters had reached such a 
pass that even congress moved, and n convention 
of delegates from twelve states met at Philadelphia 
and formulated the prceont constitution of the 
United States. Over the deliberations of this con¬ 
vention Washington presided. The government 
under this constitution began in 1780 with Wash¬ 
ington as first chief-magistrate or president. 

To his now olHco ho brought the some qualities 
which had contributed so imioli to the success of 
the revolution—the same honesty of purpose and 
dignity of character. As soon as it was fairly 
started, the people saw that the now government 
was entirely unlike the old. It was a strong con¬ 
solidated government, as the enemies of the con¬ 
stitution declare 1 1 it would bo. Parties were 
formed, led by Washington's two most trusted 
advisors, Jefferson ami Hamilton. Washington’s 
position with regard to these early parties has been 
a subject of dispute ever since his death. One set 
of biographers represent him os standing apart 
and a bo vo faction, as striving to moderate the 
asperities of political life. They point to ille fact 
that Jcfferedn, a known opponent of the constitu¬ 
tion, was called to the highest position in the 
cabinet, and assort that upon bis retirement the 
place wiui oiler ml to Patrick Henry, who had 
opposed the ratification of the constitution more 
strenuously than any other man. Another set of 
biographers represent him ns a party man and 
leader of the Federalist ov strong government 
party. They nasert that at tho thno of his appoint¬ 
ment Washington was not aware of Joilemon's 
opposition to tho constitution. They furthermore 
deny that the secretaryship of state was over offered 
to Henry, and point- to tlio fact that Washington 
called himself a Federalist in a lettor written In 
1700. Probably there is truth in both views. At 
tlio outset it seems that Washington was desirous 
of enlisting on the side of the now government 
the ablest men in the country, whether they had 
approved^ or disapproved the precise form of tho 
constitution. Ah time went on, however, it became 
evident that those desiring greater liberty for the 
individual would no longer be content with passiva 
opposition, A strong party, almost at onoe, spiting 
into life, and lHmaii a campaign which 1ms never 
been surpassed for personal abuse ami virulence. 
Stung by their taunts, Washington lost his faith in 
Ainoricnn institutions, and went over heart and 
Haul to the Federalist party. He declared in one 
letter that ho had been attacked in fluoli 1 indecent 
terms as could scarcely ho applied to a Noro, a 
notorious defaulter, or oven to a common pick¬ 
pocket.' In another letter lie proposed that none 
hilt persons of 1 sound politics * should he appointed 
to high offices in the army, and was doubtful of 


the advisability of admitting members of the 
opposition or Republican party to the army at all— 
thus proscribing alrout half the male population of 
the country as persons who could not be trusted. 
Fortunately the eleotion which occurred soon after 
these letters were written turned tho government 
over to the care of Jefieraon ami tho party whloh 
abetted ’the nefarious views of another nation 
upon out rights/ to use Washington's own words. 
He did not five to see how wholly in tlio wrong he 
was, as lie died a few mouths after these sentences 
were written. 

At tlio outset It seemed desirable to surround 
the new government with ceremony and show, 
Washington therefore was accustomed to open 
congress in person, driving there in a cream- 
coloured coach drawn by four or six white JiorseH, 
with servants in livery. He made a speech to the 
assembled legislators, and they, in return, addressed 
him—all being apparently modelled on the English 
customs. Then, ton, his receptions were more 
formal, If possible, than thoso of royalty itself. 
Washington held Jiis hand behind his baok, and 
bowed civilly to those who were presented to him. 
All this flavoured of monarchy, and tho opposition, 
aceiug their chance, charged that Hamilton and 
the federalists intended to introduce monarchy. 
There jg no reason to snpposo tho charge true— 
although Hamilton no doubt preferred ti monarchical 
form of government. But the pcoplu hollered it to 
be true. 

Iu great contrast to this violence on either aide 
was Washington's farewell address, advising Ids 
countrymen above all to 'bo Americans.* In foot, 
of all the many striking things in Washington's 
life and work his Americanism stands forth. At 
a time when those alxmt him were provincials he 
was an American, lie thought America should 
stand aloof from the conllictfl of Europe, and in¬ 
augurated a policy of neutrality which has remained 
tho policy of the country from bis time to ours. 

Washing tot/ft early education was poor, and ho 
began his life-work at tho age when most boys are 
entering upon ft college career, Tills deficiency in 
Ills training was more patent to him perhaps than 
to any other person. To tho vory last no was 
on paged in remedying this defect, and died a fairly 
well road man in history and politics. Ho knew 
no language hut his own, but lie was familiar with 
the masterpieces of the English tongue. 

For a list of Washington's writings* seo Wlnsor, 
JVurmtirs und Critical ilistovjt oj America, vol. vfil. 
pp. 410 H Bcq . Many wore published, with a Life, by 
Cniof-juatico Jolm Marshall (D vola, 1804)j and n now 
edition of his ooinploto works, containing many loiters 
and papers not previously published, has boon prepared 
by Worthington C. Ford (vol. i, New York, 1888), The 
Life by Washington Irving (6 vols. 1800-60; abridged 
and revised by John Fifiko, 1888) lirast bo mentioned out 
of many. The host study of Washington ns a man Is 
Henry Cabot Lodge's George Waikinj/ton, in tho ‘Ameri¬ 
can Statesmen* sorloa (1880). Rofurcnoo may also bo 
made to Thackeray's Virginians. 

Washington and Lee University, at 

Lexington, Virginia, was founded in 1782 by the 
Bov. william Graham ad an academy at Timber 
Ridge meeting-house, was afterwards developed 
into Washington University, and finally received 
its present name In honour of General Robert E. 
Loo, who after the civil war beoamo its president* 
He is buried in the col lego chapel, where a noble 
recumbent statue in marble marks his resting- 
place. 

Washita, or Ouachita, a tributary of the lied 
Rivor (q.v.h in Arkansas and Louisiana, noted for 
its novaoulite Whetstones (q.v.). 

Wash, a popular name for Hymenopterous 
insects belonging to the family Vospidm; or to 
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or insect-larv© for the ubo of the ofispriiig. A 
well-known representative is the wall-wasp ( Otty- 
iici'uft umelam), common in Britain and thiongi]- 
out Europe; it digs ft hole in walla and builds a 
projecting tubular porch, at first straight, but 
towanls the end bent downward* \ the hole is 
stocked with paralywud grabs and caterpillar*, and 
among these an egg in Imd. Other common genera 
are Eumeuc* and PtorocUlluB. 

Besides the Yespkhe there are, as 1ms boon 
already noticed, a number of families the member* 
of which may lie popularly culled wraps, Tima 
tlici-e are the burrowing sand-wasps or Crabronidie, 
—o.g. ftpliex (q.v t ), Ainmophiln, C rubra, Dinetua, 
Betiibex; tlie nearly related Poinpilicliu. with 
similar babitfl—e.g. Pornplliu* (one specie a of which 
preys upon the large spider Mygalo), Priocncmis, 
rugoniuBp Coreopales; the Hoterogyna—e.g. 
Sftpyga, which usurps the burrows of other insects, 
and jflntilu, whose lame are parasitic in the nests 
of humble bees \ the small golden waftjjft, cuckoo* 
flies, or Chrysiihdio—o.g. Chrysls—which lay their 
egg* in the nests of bee* or wasps. 

More distantly related to the wimps are those 
Hynieuoptoro ill which the females have, instead 
of a sting, a boring ovipositor, by mean* of which 
the ogg* tiro laid in other Insects or in plants. 
Such are the ichneumon idle» Evtvtiiidrc, Bracouldrc, 
ClialoitEidrc, Cynipidie, Urocoridic, &c. 

See JIBES, INSKCTH, SPltKX, ffrlNdlNO AhTMALA j 
Lnbbook’a Ant* t Itera, and Watpg ; the continuation of 
Buffon lTar. 1890-40) ; Baufianre on the Voaphlre (Par. 
1853-07); and German works by Sohonk (1S01) and 
TitHolieuberg (18C0). 

Waste LHilda, according to the general use 
of the term, arc uncultivated and unprofitable 
tracts in populous ami cultivated conn trie*. The 
term waste lands is not employed with reference 
to land not reduced to cultivation In countries only 
partially settled. Thera i* a Jar go extent of waste 
lands oven in the British Island*. Of the 77,800,000 
'acres which they contain only alumt 48,100,000 are 
arable hind and improved pasture; 8,000,000 acres 
arc occupied with woods ami plantations; about 
7,000,000 cores in Scotland consist of shcop*pasture, 
generally at a considerable elevation, and little 
improved by art; 8,000,000 acres in Ireland are 
unenclosed ijftstnre, genorally quite unimproved i 
over 4,000,000 acres ara mountain and beg; ami 
the remainder consists of uiiiiiiproved and very im- 
prmlnctlve land of other kind*. 

The waste lands of Britain are of very various 
character. Some of them aro bogs, already suffi¬ 
ciently noticed in the article Boa, Othora arc 
marshes and feus, generally very near the level of 
the sea, fttul often within the reach of its tides, 
chiefly in the eastern counties of England (see 
Bedford Level. ). There aro also exteuaivo moors 
both in End anil and in Scotland, often of very 
poor soil, and often also at snob an elevation above 
the level of the sea as to render profitable agricul¬ 
ture hopeless This is not the case with all the 
moors, ami it is sometimes possible to effect great 
improvement by drainage; so that land, formerly 
almost worthless, may he converted into good pas¬ 
ture, The highest sheep-pastures of the south of 
Scotland have heon greatly improved by n, kind of 
HitporJIclal drainage (tfcay >-</>'« fru), consisting of 
mem (jjHjn channel r fur water; but in the greater 
attitudes of tho Highlands, and amidst their more 
rugged Btcens, oven till* is out of the question. 
The chalk (towns of the south of England may, in 
groat part, almost Ik> considered a* wrote lands, 
although iu sovcial uartc they afford excellent 

I iasture for sheep; while in certain districts they 
iftve been found capable of great improvement, 
in a slow and gradual manner, by tillage and the 
application of immures. Sands near the so a shore 


aro fixed by sowing certain grasses, and are capable J 
of further improvement by cultivation anil the 
application of manures i particularly where tho j 
sand is in considerable part calcareous* Tho most j 
barren and hopeless sands are those which are 
almost entirely siliceous. 

In Scotland, during tho first eighty years of the 
10th century, a largo extent of waste land was by 
reclamation transformed into fairly good arable 
land. This process of reclamation was pursued to 
a lesser or greater extent in all the counties em¬ 
bracing mountain or moorland. It was most active 
in tho northern counties, notably in the county 
of Sutherland, where between 1&70 ami 1880 the 
Duke of Sutherland expended noaily £200,000 in 
the reclamation of land. The Sutherland reclama¬ 
tions attracted great attention at the time, and 
wore visited by many agriculturists from foreign 
countries as well a* from distant parts of the , 
United Kingdom. Viewed financially the reclama¬ 
tions have nob l&ct\ aucc&mful. The cost of tho 
work wra meat, from £22 to a* high as £63 per 
acre, aud the benefits resulting from tbe reclama¬ 
tion have been lessened by tue fall in tho prices 
of agricultural produce. Already portions of the 
land have returned to a semi-waste condition. The 
advance in wages and the decline in tlie prices of 
agricultural produce luive brought land reclamation , 
almost to a stand-still. 

8oo tho articles Cojuion, Diutnagf, Holland, Iuni- 
oation, Landes, Peat, Polder, Wauping, Zuider Zee. 

Waste Produets* Utilisation of. By ; 
'wnste 1 is generally meant such material as is' 
rendered either wholly or partially useless in the , 
manufacture of products and arUelcs of all kinds, 
bnt the name 1 b sometimes retained long after a ! 
substance, at one time of Iffcfifo or no value, has 
beun utilised. 'Wanto-allk/ for instance, ib now 
a valuable material, although this uumo for it is 
kept up. If envelopes aro cut out »f a roll of 
paper, parts of dress out of a web of cloth, and 
round covers out of sheets of tinplate, 'waste 1 
duces aro unavoidably left. There would he more 
osh than gain in mmiufacturiuir Hitch materials into 
tho shapes required fur specific articles. Again, 
when iron ore is smelted, or coal distilled, or com¬ 
mon salt converted into soda, waste In Homo form 
results from the operations. In every manufactur¬ 
ing process, mechanical or chemical, there is waste. 
The examples given relate to now waste, but nearly 
everything wo use wears, or corrodes, or gets 
broken or unshapely, and so mgs, and rust, amt 
scran* arise. Rags of all kinds aro nowadays so 
much in demand that they are only waste in a 
nominal bqiiso, On the other hand, tlio lust which 
, arises from corroding iron is utter waste, educe it 
can never be profitably collcatud at nil. In respect 
to tho value of 1 waste/ these two, among familiar 
things, nmy bo taken as at opposite extremes. 

| There is a kind of waste, ior tho moat part diffi¬ 
cult to prevent, which goes on ill the consumption 
of fuel, and in certain processes of roasting or cal* 

, cination in tlie smelting of metals. JLlimmUy speak¬ 
ing, the Lest designed flfceaimenghics ami boilers 
require only half as much coal per horse-power per 
hour as those less skilfully constructed, and the fuel 
unnecessarily consumed by bad boiler-furnaces is 
largely wasted os sutoko through imperfect oom- 
luiHtinn. Tho Siemens regenerative furnace (hoc 
VoL V. p. 230) is moat ingeniously constructed for i 
tho saving of waste heat. The utilisation of blast¬ 
furnace gases (see Ikon) for boating purposes, and 1 
tho recont recovery of Tar (q.v.) and ammonia also 
produced by tho coal consumed irt these In vn ones, 
form an instance of a double saving from tho same ’■ 
source. In tho report of the chief-inspector of 
alkali works for 1801, it is stated that the plant 
put up in recent years for collecting tar, ammonia, } 
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closely related families. Thus tlio Spliex (q.v.) is 
a wasp in tlio wide sense, but it in not a member 
of tlie family Vospidie. All the stinging Hyinenop- 
tera to which the title wasp may ho applied cliflcr 
from bees (Apulia) in the character of the first 
tarsal joint of the himl-leg, whioh Is neither very 
broad nor very hairy ; nor do they store honey as is 
the habit of bo many been, but simply proy upon 
the sweet juices of fruits and otlior parts of plants* 
Tlio true wasps of the family Veapidra five further 
ohnraotcrisad by the way in which tho anterior 
wings are longitudinally folded, each being doubled 
on itself down tho middle, and by the nature of tho 
antoniiro, which are usually * kneed 1 at the end of 
the limb joint, and have thirteen joints aud a 
clubbed end in tho males, twelve joints and hardly 
any apical thickening in the foinalcs, Moreover, 
as is well known, wasps two generally more slender 
ami much less hairy than bees. About 1000 dif¬ 
ferent species of Vcspidro are known \ represen¬ 
tatives are found in almost every part of the globe; 
many live sooially, and like the social hoes have 
workers in addition to the two sexes; others are 
solitary in habit and without workers. 

The social wasps—c.g. species of Vespa and 
Pollutes—build papery nests which in intricacy and 
beauty of architecture rival the achievements of 
tho hive*boas* Bogun by the queen-wasp, who 
nlane survives the winter, and completed by bhoso 
of her offspring who develop into workers, these 
neats are com posed of mastlcatad vegetable matter, 
generally woody Jlbres worked into a pasta with 
the viscid Bocretion of tho salivary glands* A 
variable number of combs, each one oefl deep, are 
connected together by a scaffolding of tlio samo 
material, ana often surrounded by external walla 
with one door in aerial neats, usually with two in 
those whioh aro built underground. Tho cells, 
which arc used as cradles for wo developing eggs 
and grubs, aro hexagonal in ontlino, and their open¬ 
ings generally look down wants. The site of the 
ncsb is very varied ; tlio Hornet (q,v,; Vespa orabro) 
usually chooses tho hollow of a tree, the oonuuon 
wasp ( V. vulgaris) builds in the ground, tho wood- 
wasp ( V. media) hangs its oval neat from the 
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branches of a tree. Moreover, within one species 
thero is no rigid adheronae to ono situation; thus 
tho noatfl of tlio hornet and the common wasp 
are often lmi}t under the eaves of Iioubcb. Nor & 
tho framework always of a papery texture, for 
some Bpeciea of Ptdybia common in South America 
use earthy materials. In size too there is great 
variety, from a few inches in girth to five feet in 
fi(14 ' _ 


length, and within tho same species there arc wide 
limits according to the strength ami prosperity of 
thesooiety. 

In illustration of the annual life of the social 
Vcspidto, tho history of tho common British wasp 
may bo outlined. Ab in other wasps of tom pom to 
countries, tlio sole survivor of the winter la a qnecn 
or female who haa lain in shelter since her im¬ 
pregnation the previous autumn* In early spring 
she awakens from her torpor and seeks a Bite for 
the nest. A suitable hole is found, a foundation 
of wood-scmningB is laid, a footstalk is reared to 
Bupporb tlio first two or three layom of aollSj these 
are covered by an umbrella-like roof, and an egg 
is laid iu each. More 
oells aro made, ami 
more eggs are laid. 

As the first laid era's 
hatoh, tho walls of tuo 
calls aro raised in rela¬ 
tion to tlio increasing 
size of the grubs, 
which eventually shut 
themselves in with a 
silken lid. During 
growth, however, they 
liavo required food- 
nectar from Ho worn, 
jiilcoB of fruits, honey 
stolon from tho boos, 
and the like—aud tho 
in other-wasp has a 
busy lifo. Bub tho Neat of Common Wasp ( Vespa 
period of pnjmlion ia vufpari *) aoen from below, 
short, and soon there 

omorgo workers who lighten their niother’s labonis. 
They make more combs, the female lays more 
eggs, more workers aro horn, ami, ns Autumn 
drawn near, females ami llnally males. The young 
females and the males quit the nest in a nuptial 
flight whioh RoonreH the continuance of tlio species, 
while the workers loft in tho nest ovict tho remain¬ 
ing grubs, and themselves await dtintli. In some 
cases tho story is complicated by .the fact that the 
riulimoutnrily sexual workers may produce nnv- 
thenogenotio eggs which develop Into males. The 
food of wasps consists of Um juices of plants, faweCt 
fruits, the nectar of Bowers, and honey-dew* Imt 
they aro sometimes carnivorous, preying upon other 
Inserts, larva. 1 , spiders, and even on the corpses of 
linger aninmlH. All ivho have sat at lunch in the 
country during a hob summer know with what per- 
binnciouR daring the wasps whioh enter bv tlie open 
windows aLtnok not a woofs only, hut all sorts of 

S aintablo v i amta. Althcmgl i wasps aro very des true- 
Ivo of fruits, it must bo noted in their favour that 
tnouy of thorn destiny other inseels, grabs, aud 
caterpillars. The stinging-organ is, ns nmml, an 
ovipositor, and not of courso possessed by (he 
males;' Iu fttructara and tuadoat action it gener¬ 
ally resembles that of Bees (q.vi). The poison 
which enters tho wound made by the sharp little 
Instrument produces painful inflammation, especi¬ 
ally In tho ciwo of liornotH, hut unless the stings be 
numerous injurious results are rare. It is well, 
however, to lake means to allay tlie inflammation 
—e*g. by liot-wator f omen tat Ions, or by tlio homely 
remedies of indira>-VUio mid soap mid sugar, which 
aro usually sufficiently effective. 

The solitary wasps, also included in the family 
Yesnhlfc, have no workers* they usually build 
single cells of olny or sand j aiul they aro also 
distliigiiibhahle structurally from tho social forms. 
Tims the mandibles are generally long and narrow, 
not broad, the tarsal claws are toothed, mu! so on. 
They aro generally smaller than tlio social wtepii,, - 
and darker in colour.' The nest Is qftorioat in a j 
hole, and is very generally provisioned with insects , 
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volumo of oxygon, which upon combustion form 
by their combination two volumes of water-vapour. 
The speoifle density of water at 4,® C. is taken as 
the standard, mid U reckoned equal to unity, nr 
for soma technological purposes as 1000. Water is 
used in the metrio ays tern as the menus of connect¬ 
ing the measures or length and those of mass i a 
cubic decimetre measures a litre, and a litre of 
water At 4 s weight* a kilogramme. Similarly the 
Gallon (q.v.) is ton avoirdupois pounds of wator. 
The spoolHc density of steam, reckoned (ideally) at 
0 # C M is 0-0235 (air = 1) or 0*0008003 (water at 4° 
-= 1> 5 that ol ice is 0 04. If watev bo cooled to 
0®C. (32° l* 1 .), it freezes if it bo maintained at or 
below that temperature ; it may bo oooleil even to 
— 10’ C. <]4* F,) f if it be free from air-lml»ble& and 
kept very steady, without solidifying » it then has 
a sp. gr. of 0*908145; at - f>° C. it has a sp. gr. 
of 0-000118. If a block of ice at »ay - 10’ C. 

(14° F.) lie heated, itn tornpomture first rises until 
0° O. W* F-) Is reached \ iu vpwUift heat during 
this stage is 0-502°; when it roaches 0° G. the ice 
begins to molt, but tho temperature becomes 
stationary, mmuiung at O' 1 C. until all the ico lias 
Iwcn melted. This takes place when 80*025 
grain mo-calories of heat per gnuuine ltavo boon 
absorbed ; the latent heat of water is thus said to 
be 30*025. Tho water at 0* C. occupies less volume 
than the ice in the ratio of 04 to lo0 nearly. At 
0° 0. tho sp, gr. of water is 0*000871. As tho 
heating is continued tho temperature rises; the 
specific heat in this stage is 1, water being the 
standard an Instance for the measurement of specific 
beat; at 4° C. (30*2* F.) tlio sp. gr. 1* 1*000, water 
being thon at its maximum density. There is 
thus a shrinkage in bulk between 0 s C. and 4 fl C. ; 
but as the heating is continued the water begins 
to expand, the speciflo heat slightly increasing; 
at 10* C, (50* F,) tho sp. gr, la 0*000747 ; at DO® G. 
(122° F.) it is 0-08S2; uud at 100° C. (212 3 F.) it is 
0 95805 ; thus 1 volume oi water at 4° G. becomes 
1 -043 volumes of wator at 100* CL its the heating 
is continued tho water begins to boil: the tem¬ 
perature remains constant, apart from irregularities 
induced by superheating and consequent explosive 
bubble-formation and the presence of impurities 
(see Bou.nto-iHii3iT): this gees on until the whole 
Is oouverted into steam. Heat is abaorlied in this 
operation equal to 530*5 gramme-calories per 
gramme. This steam has a temperature of 100’ 
U .; it* specific density will therefore bo (273 + 373) 
x 0*0008003 - *€0059014, and it will occupy 1004*5 
times the hulk «f tUe water at 4° C. If the steam 
he still further heated, it expands or exerts pres¬ 
sure like an ordinary gas; Its speolllo heat is 
0-4805 at constant pressure, 0*2080 at constant 
volume. If water he heated in closed vennels 
beyond 100’ C., ifc exerts great pressure on account 
of its own expansion mid its tendency to form 
steam i hut it has boon inferred from the variations 
iu the latent heat of evaporation of steam at 
different temperatures that, if water could bo 
exposed to a temperature of 720*0° O. without 
bursting the containing vessel, it would present 
the phono moiiA of tlio critical state (sea Gakiss). 

Avatar dissolves a great many ante bonces, forming 
aqueous solutions, Its solvent powers for solids 
and liquids are in general Increased liy boat, while 
those for guana arc diminished. \vUou water la 
superheated (above 100 3 C. f mid or pressure) it can 
even decompose some silicates such as plate and 
crown glass and oxtmet the alkali, leaving silica. 
The following proportions by volume of tho respec¬ 
tive gases are soluble in water under a pressure of 
70 cm. mercury column at O' C. (32’ F.) and 20° C, 
(08 q F.) respectively : hydrogen, 0-0103 ami 0-0103; 
nitrogen, 0*02035 and 0*01403; atmospheric air. 
0-02471 And 0-01704; carbonic oxide, 0 0320 and 


0*02312; oxygen, 0'04114 and 0*02838; carbonic 
acid, 1*7087 and 0 0014; snip Ini retted hydrogen, 
4*3700 and 2-0053; sulphurous acid, 70*780 and 
39*374; ammonia, 1040*6 and 654ib In some 
cases there is heat evolved when the gases dis¬ 
solve. Hydroohlorio add evolves heat, but this 
Is not a case of simple solution; there is some 
chemical combination; the gas and tho water do 
not part company when heat is applied, but gna or 
water is given off until tho solution attains a par¬ 
ticular strength, after which it distils bodily. Borne 
liquids dissolve in water by a process of lntor- 
lUuhfcion; and sails dissolve each in tt« own pro« 
portion, which varies with tlio temperature. Heat 
is often evolved by tho act of solution if there he 
chemical com hi nation between the salt and the 
water with formation of hydrates ; but if there be 
no such union, the 11 tho absorption of heat In 
liquefying the salt results in cooling. Those two 
effects may more or less completely balance ono 
another. Water may combine with an anhydrous 
acid, playing the part of a base and forming a salt 
of hydrogen, with evolution of heat: thus SO a 
+ II a O * 1I 4 S0 4 , sulphuric acid or hydrogen sul¬ 
phate, analogous to Kg&Oj, potassium sulphate. 
Similarly it may com bine with an anhydrous base, 
forming a hydrate: K fl O + H B 0 = 2KIIO. In these 
oases the water cannot, in goueral. ho expelled l>y 
simple heating. When it combines with salts, 
being taken up by them in the act of crystallising, 
it is in many cases essential to tho form of tho 
crystal, hut ciui 1h> axpoliod by heating; the crystal 
in that event crumbling iuU powder*, and such 
water contained In a crystal is called water ofoya- 
taHmdion. Beyond this thorn is often somo water 
of constitution present: if tho attempt bo made to 
drive tins off by continued oi* higher healing, the 
salt is decomposed. Crystals of sulphate or iron, 
FcSO^H a O + OllgO, iliusti-ato this; on gontlo 
beating, the watoi- of oiystallisation is driven off 
and FcBOj.IIaO 1 b left if tide bo fuvtbov heated it 
is decomiKwed (see HVhVUVitio Acid), 

Water ia very slightly compressible: a pressure 
of 1 dyne per sq. cm. causes a reduction in volume 
of l-20,790iOO0,000th; a pressure of ono atmo¬ 
sphere (1033*3 dynes per sq. cm.) ono of 1-20,033(1, 
For many practical purposes, therefore, wator may 
l>o regarded ns incompressible. Iu tho liquid state 
it is colourless in small quantities, blue*green iu 
largo masses, and blue iu still lnrgor masses; and 
It no* tt refractive index of 1 *3324 for the sodium 
line D at 15° C. In the form of ice its crystals have 
forms derived fram tho rUoiuhohedrou and six-sided 
prism, and are doubly refracting, with an lmlox of 
1-3000 for the ordinary and 1*3073 for tho extra- 
ordinary ray (veil light). Water-vapour has a 
refractive index (Moseavtlof 1*000267. Water is 
slightly dial i tag no tic, and in tho pure statu has no 
electric conductivity, Tho least truce of substance 
in solution confers electric conductivity upon It; 
and then, when a currront is paused through it, it 
is decomposed or clcdrolysed* hydrogen bolng jet 
free at the negative elootrorio ns if it travelled with 
the enrrent, and oxygen at tha positive electrode 
(against). \Yater-vapour may he decomposed by a 
very high temperature; and this limits the tempera¬ 
ture attainable in the oxyhydrogen ilamo, for the 
com Id nation of oxygen and hydrogen is arrested 
when a certain temperature has been reached. 
Water-vapour is readily decomposed by oxidisablQ 
substances, such as glowing iron orcoko; but tho 
heat must ho kept up in order to supply sujflolonfc 
energy for tho decomposition of tho water-vapour. 
In tlio former case tho products are hydrogen and 
magnetic oxide of iron ; in the latter, water-gas. 
But if hydrogen is passed ovor glowing oxide of 
Ivon or copper, the oxide is reduced to metal, and 
water-vapour is formed. 
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&c, at itfty-aeven Scotch bln&tr furnaces has ctwb 
£444,000, a sum fully conal to the coat of building tho 
furnaces thomsel voa, The condeusing Hugh, miles in 
length, connected with some lead'smelting furnaces 
(see LB AD) are modern ox am pies of appliances to 
com!ease lead fume or smoko which formerly was 
allowed to escape, causing much loss of lead. In 
striking contrast to these we may state, while 
speaking of gaseous products, that over a largo dis¬ 
trict iu the south of Spain where cupreous iron 
pyrites occurs abundantly tho barbarous practice is 
being con tinned of burning this jiy rites in the open 
air (to get rkl of its sulphur uml so lighten Its 
weight to the destruction of vineyards and other 
vegetation, and to the loss of an enormous amount 
of sulphur sunt luto tlie air iu the farm of sulphur- 
ons acid. The nchl used in 'pickling 9 iron plates 
which are to be tinned or galvanised is now 
recovered. See Galvanised Iuon, and Tinplate ; 
also Naii«s, for use of tinplate scraim, 

Some ins tan cas of how waste in a solid form 
arises iu working rook mid other mineral sub¬ 
stances may now he given. Jn elm]ting and dress¬ 
ing granite pavings tonus ns much ns three-fourths 
of tho rock quarried is. In some instances at least, 
wasted. This waste is as yet only very partially 
utilised for road-metal, and iu entail chips for 
f granolithic * pavements. Coal 'dust' is mode 
into Briquettes (q.v.) for burning in Urea The 
utilising of the vast waste heaps of spent shale at 
the Scotch mineral-oil works is a problem which 
awaits solution. Tho oil slialo of tho carboniferous 
formation in Sootland, from which Paraffin (q.v.) 
und paraffin-oil are obtained, was itself looked upon 
as or no value till 1850, Blast-funmco ulag (see 
Slags) is now utilised in several ways, and in a 
number of cases tho accumulations of other kinds 
of slag on the sites of ancient smelting'works 
have, in modem times, been again put through 
the furnace to extract tho metals loft in thorn* 
with profitable results. Some of the refuse from 
tho old silvor-minofl of Laurium (q.v.) Jms been 
bought np by capitalists for this purpose, Ono 
instance, though not of very recent date, may 
bo given whore, by the production of a by¬ 
product, a fortuuo was very quickly amassed. 
About 1840 Mr Aslcln of Birmingham discovered a 
method of separating cobulb, in the form of oxide, 
from nickol, two motals which wens vary difficult 
bo separate. This oxide of cobalt was at IIret a 
waste product, but before very long it was put into 
the hands of pot tom, who readily bought it up to 
produce a blue colour on their ware, at the tlion 
rate of two guineas per pound. Among compar¬ 
atively recent instances of utilisation of by-pruducta 
and ivasto products Iu the ohumioal industries, wo 
may refer to the importance of the substances now 
extracted from Coal-tar (q.v.), and the great value 
of soino of them In tho manufacture of dyes (see 
Dyeing ). Another example is the recovery of bin- 
oxide of manganese in tho production of chlorine for 
the manufacture of bleaching-powder by Weldon's 
beautiful process. Formerly for evory 100 lb. of 
bloaoliing-povvtlor mode about 100 lb. of tho natlvo 
oxide of manganese were required. Now this man¬ 
ganese is 1 recovered ami used again and again in the 
process, with only a loss of about 5 per cent, to 
make up each time it is returned to tho chlorine 
still. The earlier methods of recovering nianganeso 
were not nearly so perfect, and therefore were not 
much used. A process for the utilisation of ohoinl- 
cal waste on a great scalo is Clmnco’s method, 
patented iu 1888, of recovering sulphur from akali 
makers' block-nail refuse (soo Bod a). 

Passing to vegetable substances, the' various 
materials besides Rags (q.v.) used in the manu¬ 
facture of paper may be Arst noticed. Straw, 
wood, and esparto A bra, if not exactly waste pro¬ 


ducts, were at least undeveloped substances before 
they became, as they now are, so largely used in 
paper-m a king. Old ropes, Aax and jute mill waste, 
old or torn pieces of paper of every kind, are all 
serviceable in pnpor-mlltH ur in the manufacture of 
Millboard (q.v.). In the pulp of the latter old 
newspapers bulk largely. Cotton waste is much 
used by mechanical engineers for cleaning purposes. 
Sawdust (q.v.) Is employed in soveral ways. Cork- 
cutters waste has become of high importance in 
the manufacture of linoleum aim cork-carpet (see 
Floorcloth). From the bark stripped from usier 
wiuuU the useful medicine fttiUciu is now made. In 
tlays not so long past the spent madder of our 
large dye works was siuhl only raised f rein a useless 
to a valuable material by treatment with sul¬ 
phuric acid, which converted it into tho dye called 
garancin. Madder itself, which till 1800 held 
a chief place among our dyestuffs, has since be¬ 
come of trifling importance, through the introduc¬ 
tion of artificial Alizarin (q.v.). This is hardly the 
place to refer to the utilisation of Peat (q.v.), liut it 
may he remarked jdmt this material, so abundant 
iu Ireland nud Scotland, is in Russia, Germany, 
and Holland turned to profitable account iu several 
ways, by mo thuds which have not yet succeeded 
in Britain. From the seaweed thrown np on our 
shores indluo is obtained, but, although some is 
also used as manure, much of it is allowed to 
dccuy (nee Kelp), It is to bo Imped, therefore, 
that the Algln (q.v.) which has boon prepared from 
it will become a in ark o table product. 

One of the most interesting examples of whrtt has 
Iiecn done iu converting a waste animal preduct 
into a highly useful material is seen in the case of 
wosto-silk. Cocoons do not yield half thoir weight 
of routed silk, but the roinatuing 1 waste 1 portion 
lms, through tho ingenuity of an English inventor, 
become tho raw material for a largo nimn-silk in¬ 
dustry (soo Silk). In Vouico artliiclal Ho wore far 
Indies' head-dresses are mode of imperfect cocoons 
The various kinds of waste from woollen mills and 
from the cutting up of woollen fabrics me either 
worked up again into yarn or felt, or are ground, 
into dock for papor-lmughiga (see Shoddy, and 
Wall-paper). Glue (q.v.) is made from parings 
of hide mid from bone, Tho turnings nud dust 
of the Ivory and bone tumor liavo various useful 
applications. Prussiate of potash (sea Fbhiio- 
cyanogen) is made from aim oh t any was to animal 
matter, Suck ns parings of horns Ami hoofs, hair, 
blood, lea11 1 or-cuttings, and ovau lleUl-mlca 

Wasting Palsy is one of the terms applied to 
the disease described at Locomotor Ataxia. See 
also Paralysis. 

lVast Wtttor, iu the Lake District (q.v.), 
Cumberland, 14 miles SEW. of Keswick, is a lake 
3 miles long, 4 mile wide, 204 feet above sea-level, 
and in places 270 feet deep. 

Watdu See Horology. 

Wfttch, on Shipboard, a division of the crew 
into two—or if it be a large cim' Into three—flec¬ 
tions, that one sat of men may linve charge of the 
vcFwel while the others rest., Tim day and night 
are divided into watehca of four hours each, except 
the period from 4 to 8 p.m., which Is divided into 
two doff-watches of two hours 1 duration each. The 
object of the dog-watches is to prevent the same 
mon being always on duty at the same hours. 

Watch-night* See New Year. 

Water, In a state of purity, at ordinniy tem¬ 
peratures, water 1 b a clear transparent liquid, per¬ 
fectly neutral in its reaction, anti devoid of taste or 
smell, It* chemical constitution, indicated by the 
formula H„0 fniolco. wt.» 17‘86), is 2 parts of 
hydrogon to 15<06 parts of oxygen by weight, or 
very nearly two volumes of hydrogen jto t One 
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unsafe, «* in mines, dook*, &c., liydnuiHo-power is 
ox ton.lively adopted. Hydraulic presses, cranes, 
hoists, &o. are largely employed, generally in con¬ 
nection "with m ftceinnulatnr. ... 

Ill, Yeitloftl water-vkeo s may ]» divided Into 
tlu-eeoIa-Mos, and are thus described by SirWillinm 



Poirhnim-(ff) Overshot wheels. whore the water is 
applied over the meet or near the upper extremity 
or the Yorfcloal diamefcqr; (A) Ilronab-wheel Si wlioro 
ilko water is Applied below the crosfc at the hide of 
tike whoul; (c) Undershot wheel*, where the water 
is applioil near the bottom of tho wheel and act* (1 > 
by gravitation na In the improved nnAenshot wheel, 
or ( 2 ) by inipiifae ns fn tins ordinary unuerehot 
and Poucelet wheel*. “With falls varying from It) 
to 70 feet, and supplying Awn 3 to cubic feet 
of water \»ir second, awheel may he conetr noted on 
which the water acta chiefly by its weight. If tho 



Fie, 2 ,— Ponoclet AVator-wheel. 


variation of howl -water does iiofc exceed 2 feet, an 
overshot wheel may 1* used. “With greater varia¬ 
tion of head-water level, a pitch-1 jack or high 
breast.wheel in better. when the fall does not 


exceed 0 feet the best vratewniotof to adopt in 
many casea is the undershot wheel willi curved 
palettes invented by General IVmcoleb (1824). 
Tho ordinary iindowhnfc wheel develops only abmit 
25 per cent, of tho work of tho water, whereas 
tho Ponoclet wheel utlliBOH 80 pur cent, of such 
work. The principlo of this wheel, much used in 
Franco, lies in the water being received l>y the 
curved floats without any shook and finally die- 
charged with a Binall velocity. 

IV. Horizontal water-wheels or turbines are 
water-wheels with 
vertical axes, receiv¬ 
ing and discharging 
wotor !n various 
directions round 
their eircumformica. 

I Fig. 3 vepYewswla 
1 ill plan a Venetian 
wheel. The water 
on (idmiwinn from 

below passes up¬ 
wards tlitough tho 
passages tu tf, and 
escaping by tan¬ 
gential orifices, A, A, 
at tlm rirouinference 
—as indicated hy the **fi. 3 « 

arrows traversing 

thorn—produces a reactionary motion of tho wheel 
in the direction oi tho arrow c. The earliest form, 
known ns Barker'll Mill (q.v.), discharged water 
from straight tubular arms projecting from a 
hollow shaft. Vanrneymn pm reived that for water 
to leave the wheel without waste of enemy* it must 
receive wmw initial forward velocity lielovo outer- 
Jug, ami his introduction of guide blades for this 
purpose fanned tho main feature of his important 
invention. Turbines are divisible into throe elnssos, 
according to tho direction in which the walor moves 
lie fur c Teaching the guide blades, and after leaving 1 
tho wheel—viz, f 1), parallel, (2) outward, and (S) 
inward lluw tnridnen. Professor Unwin considers , 
that 80 per cont. may he taken cm Hu? maximum 
oflloiency of the best turbines in normal onndltlone 
of working. Turbines wo extensively «*<jd> and 
tlio di Hermit types and mod ideation* obtaining 
are very Humorous. 

V, Two other ola«sos of machine fall to be noticed 
—(«) Those in whioh tho energy of a mass of liquid 
descending from a email height raiflun a small 
portion of that liquid to a greater lioight as in 
Montgolfier's hydraulic ram; and [h] those in 
which a stream of fluid moving nl first with a 
certain velocity drives and carrion along with lb an 
additional stream, tho two streams finally mingling 
togothor and moving with a velocity Ichb than that 
of the driving stream—w in tho jot;Pump, the 
water'blowty, the Wust-pipe, and tho injector. 

Sco AncuinQfJEfl' So mew, Barkeb'h Itiu., IHOWiKfl- 
VACillKES, On A KB, HYWIAUMO PRESS, HVMUtlWO 
It\Bf f llYDROOTNAMlOH, PUMPS, ItfJECTOR, IRON (]>. 217 )* 
Tides, Thanbmisskw of Power. 

WATBU-auPPifY.-^Iii old times kings and com¬ 
munities made artificial channclB and com! nits to i 
convoy good water in largo quantities iH> important 
towns. Ilenokiah made a pool and a conduit ami 
brought water into the city; and tho remains of 
Homan aquoduots in the Cmnpagim; near NfineS : 
and in niaiiy parts of the wnvlrt give evidence that 
wataMuipply was well caved for in \vnv*t ages (see 
AfWKMJOTH). The fact that water would, in an 
invertcil Siphon (q.v.) stand at the samp level In 
both legs, must have peon observed \ and it could 
not have been from ignorance of this circum¬ 
stance tluit water w&r not conveyed ocrosa deep 
valleys hy means of siphons. Indeoil it appeal* 
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Absolutely pure water fa not to be found In 
nature, since water always finds something to dis- 
solve even as it falls through the air in the form of 
rain : rain-water contains not only atmospheric air 
(2£ vofa. per hundred), hut also some ammonia and 
carbonic acM and traces of nitrates, together with 
salts derived from dust. The principal tests to 
which water is subjected in order to determine 
Its impurities are examination of colour, taste, 
smell after being sliakoii up; analysis of the 
residue left after evaporation, for silica, iron, 
alumina, lime, and magnesia; acidifying with 
hydrochloric aoid, and estimating the sulphuric 
{laid by means of barium chloride; determination 
of the chlorine present; estimation of nitrates 
and nitrites (these being of importance os indicat¬ 
ing oxidised organic matter and showing that 
the water had passed through organic matter)] 
determination of the free ammonia and of the total 
amount of ammonia producible by reductive pro¬ 
cesses from the organic matter present in the water 
(albuminoid ammonia); estimation of the carbonic 
aoid. The hardness of water is determined by 
making a solution of soap of such a strength that 
a standard volunio of it will take a given quantity 
of barium chloride, and thon bo just nhlo to froth 
on shaking. This standard soap-solution is then 
dropped into a measured quantity of tho water to 
be tested* which fa shaken after each addition, 
until frothing begins: from tlie quantity of snap- 
solution nseiT, with the aid of a table (fur the 
quantity of time or magnesia salts present and tho 
quantity of soap-solution used are not directly pro- 

E ortioiml to one another), the total hardness—i.o. 
ie quantity of lime salts present, which curdle 
ami waste soap by forming insoluble H in e-soap—fa 
determined. In anothor sample tho carbonates of 
llmo and magnesia are removed by ltoiling, and the 
above test then applied after cooling; this deter¬ 
mines the 'permanent hardness, 1 due to sulphates 
of lime and magnesia. In both cases control 
experiments are made by removing the Hme and 
magnesia by means of oxalate of ammonia, and 
then testing with soap. The results are expressed 
in 'dogroea of hardness, 1 which in England mean 
grains of CoCO a (or their equivalent in magnesia 
carbonate, or In sulphates of lima or magnesia) 
per gallon, in Fiance centigrammes CnCfO, per 
litre, and in Germany centigrammes GaO (or its 
equivalent in MgO) per litre, 

The question as to who was tho discoverer of the 
qo mposition of water—tho great Water Question- 
takes rank iu tho history of chemistry as the con¬ 
troversy as to the discovery of tho calculus and of 
tho planet Neptuno In other sciences. Brougham, 
Brewster, Kopp. Arngo, Dumas, and many others 
have maintained one or anothor of the theses; and 
the claim* of Cavondfall, Jamas Watt, Priestley, 
and Lavofaiov have been oanvatactl and defended. 
Research seems inolliiad to give tho priority to 
Cavendish, while allowing that Watt made fiwle- 
pomlont experiments and came to similar results 
soon after, 

Soo Dr George AVI Ison's Life of Cavendith (1840); 
Mull 1 head's Watt (18G4); and Thorpe at tlie British 
Association in 1800, Haa also artlolos on Sen, Mineral 
AVators; and on Boiling-point, Elootrioifcy* Evaporation, 
Freezing, Gas and Gases, Gas-lighting (for Water-gas), 
Heat, Hydrogon, loo, Magnetism, Moltlng-polnt, Motre, 
Oxygon, Rofradtlon, Snow, Solution, Spooiflo Penalty, 
Steam. For AVator on tho Brain (or in tho Hoad), soo 

Hy DRQO EPUAUTB, 

WatbU-poaveb,—S triotly speaking, sa^s Pro¬ 
fessor Unwin, there is no auoh thing ns water-power. 
Tlio term fa convenient hut in accurate; for whether 
tho water descend b on a water-wheel or actuates a 
presBuro-ongino, It fa merely an agent of fcrftiieinfa- 
tdon, and water-motors might with more scion tifio 


precision be designated gravity-motors. The term 
wnter-poM’or is, however, a convenient one, cuid is 
universally umleistooil aud accepted. The primary 
source of water-power is the evaporation of liquid 
water hy tho solar heat from the earth's surface 
and tho sea. The vapour thus formed condenses in 
the upper and colder rogious of the atmoaphero, 
and falling ah rain flows m streams from a higher 
to a lower level, exerting in such descent an amount 
of energy proportional to its weight and volume. 
By suitable mechanical appliances a portion of this 
oil orgy can he utilised for Indus trial and economic 
purposes. The science and practice of collecting, 
wboring, distributing, and beneficially employing 
the rainfall of a district constitutes an important 
branch of engineering. 

The utilisation of water-power by moans of 
mechanical contrivances dates far tack into the 
world’s history. Tho ancients appear to have fully 
approbated tlio advantages of the water-wheel, 
though they used it chiefly for tho purpofte of 
mining water for irrigation. Tho Egyptian wheel 
may still be Been on the Nile; and similarly on 
the Euphrates, Sec. the original form and use of 
the water-wheel are retained. Notably amongst 
eastern nations the Chinese wore conversant with 
watOY-niotora from a vcyv envly period, Tho first 
attempts to produce hydraulic machinery proper, 
as tho term is now understood, were in tho Grook 
schools at Alexandria which flourished under the 
Ptolemies, under whose regime Ctesihins and Hero 
(q.v.) invented the fountain of coinprossion, the 
siphon, ami the force-pump about 120 B.O. 

Water-power onginca aro divisible into live sec¬ 
tions, and are classified by Professor Rankine ns 
follows: (I) Water-bucket engines, in which water 
poured into suspended buckets causes them to 
descend vertically, and so to lift loads or overcomo 
otlior roafatauco, ns in certain hydraulic hoists. 
(2) Water-pressure engines, in which water by its 
pressure dlives a piston. (3) Vortical M ater-wheels, 
being wheels rotating in a vortical plane and driven 
by the weight and impulse of water. These aro 
tho most common of allwnLer-power engines. (4) 
Horizontal water-wheels or turbines being wheels 
rotating in a horizontal plane, and driven bv the 
pressure and impulse of water, (0) Hams ana jot* 
pumps, in -which the impulse of one mass of fluid 
is used to drive anothor. The action of the water 
may bo dfatingufalied as taking place in three ways 

-(ft) by -weight, (6) by prowuro, (<?) by impulse. 

I. Water-bucket engines constitute an exceed¬ 
ingly simple type of contrivance for utilising directly 
the weight of water, Buckets filled with water at 
a high level discharge themselves on descent to a 
lower one, having dragged up passengers, mor- 
ahtindfac, (fee. Power fa, and has been for qouturies. 
similarly obtained for stamping, threshing* ana 
kindred purposes in primitive districts where water 
is abundant and rnde appliances alone procurable. 

II. AVntor-nressuro engines maybe either single 
or double noting. Fig. 1. represents a veciprocatory 
hydranlio engine, whoso aotfon is similar in principle 
to that of the ordinary non-condensiug steam-engine. 
The water nndar pressure fa admitted at one end 
of a cylinder a t the escape valve d at the name end 
being simultaneously closed, and the corresponding 
valve on the other side opened.' In thfa manner 
the alternating action of valves and piston fa con¬ 
tinuous.' For smooth and effective, work tho pfaton 
area should bo largo and tho speed, Blow. For 
mining and kindled operations, where Water-power 
is available and fuel sofirco, pumping, hauling, &c. 
is largely and advantageously'pel formed Ly snob 
engines. In towns where sufficient proBsirre can 
bo obtained from the plains, engines of this class 
aro useful for tarnishing small power. - Under cir- 
oumstanoes where sttam-power w inconvenient. or ■ 










forty to eighty gallons par su portfolal foot in twenty- , 
four hours ; a very fair rate is fifty gallons. 

It to advisable in the neighbourhood of towns to 
cover tins reservoirs in wfiidi tho filtered water 
1b stored. A most li&oful adjunct to filtration, 
the invention of Dr William Anderton, has beon 
adopted in certain cases where tho source of supply 
has not been satisfactory. This invention consists 
in causing the water on its way to the filter-bed to 
pass through a largo slowly-revolving t cylinder 
charged with scraps of metallic iron. The action 
suggested is that the water on entering the cylinder 
attacks the metallic iron and forms ferrous oxido 
at the expense of a portion of the dissolved oxygon j 
after leaving tho cylinder tho water regains tho 
oxygen it had lost, and tho ferrous oxide is oxidised 
to tenlc oxide. It flccins proljfible that while a 
small proportion of Lhe organic matter is attacked 
chemically, tho chief action in mechanical and 
consists in tho formation of an iuRulublo, bulky 
precipitate, consequent co-precipitaticm of organic 
matter, and better filtration through the film of 
oxide deposited on tho sand of the filters. These 
iron punflere have lieen adopted in the United 
States, in India, oil the Continent, and for tho 
Worcester water-supply, Thoirearliest employment 
on a commercial scalo was in ISfU for the Antwerp 
Water-works, whore the extremely unfavourable 
mule. water of tire river Nelho has been success¬ 
fulI hr transformed into an excellent potable water. 


aud the softening tank is re-charged for another 
operation. From b!x to twelve hours is a flutti- 
eieut time to allow for the sottling. By tills pro* 
cess water of 17 to 20 degrees of hardness is readily 
reduced to a hardness of from 8 to 4 degrees. 

Hard and Soft Water —lb is now generally 
recognised that on the score of health there is 
nothing to choose between these. Hard water is 
brisker and more agreeable to tho taste* and has a 
better colour and appeamneo than soft water os 
derived from owlinary impounding reservoirs. For 
general manufacturing purposes the advantage ia 
with tho soft water. 

A difficulty attending tho use of an extremely 
Boft water is Its power of attacking tho leaden 
service-pipes and of causing lead-poiaoning (see 
Vol. Vh p. 545). One of the sources of supply to 
Sheffield gave considerable trouble on this Hooro, 
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super, per twenty-four bourn being known, It is qohv 
to determine what size and number of filters will 
be needed in work for any given supply—e.g, at 
fifty gallons par foot 20,000 superficial feet, or 
roughly, half an acre, would be required for one 
million gallons per day. But there must be in 
addition one or more illtei’s, Which shall be out of 
use for blio purposes of cleaning. Tide cleaning 
consists in taking off the upper part of the sand, 
washing it thoroughly with filtered water, and 
restoring the cleaned sand to its place. 

Softening, —A Vol I-water and spring- water* if hard, 
generally contain in solution magnesia or carbon¬ 
ate of lime, or both. The carbonate of lime-wator 
can be softened by Dr Clark'a process, as follows. 
Ordinary quicklime is agitated with already soft¬ 
ened water j by a mechanical stirrer, or by blowing 
in air. After the agitation the water is allowed to 
settle, resulting in the production of a perfectly 
clear wator containing dissolved (not suspended) 
limo. A certain quantity of this lime-water—a 
quantity varying with the nature of the water 
to bo softened, but veiy commonly J of tho 
hard water, or -J of the whole -is then allowed 
to run into tho softening tank, the water to bo 
softened Is delivered into this same tank, aud 
bo its to mix with the lime-water. On tho mix¬ 
ing of these two olear fluids they immediately 
become milky. The explanation at the process 
jrivon by the chemists of the present day is 
that the carbonate of limo in soluble in water, 
because the water con tains free carbonic acid, 
and that the addition of tho quicklime absorbs 
this carbon to add, junking the quicklime into a 
carbouato, and rendering the water incapable of 
con tinning in solution tho carljonato of lime it 
originally contained, ov of dissolving the newly- 
formed carbonate of lime. When the softening 
reservoir has been filled the water is allowed to 
stand until, tho whole of the oarltomitc of lime 
having Bottled at the bottom, lhe water remains 
perfectly briuht and dear. This is then drawn olf 
by a hinged draw-off suction-pipe having a flouting 
end which takes the water at almut a font below 
the surface, and falls as the water is pumped away. 
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Tnont in the bottom tho drawing-off is stopped. 


tion of powdered chalk to tho oxlout of from 4 u 
grain to (tardy) 8 grains per gallon. To set 
against this defect of soft wafer, it is alleged that 
tho use of hard water was tea soap. It docs soom 
a matter of regret that tho processes of filtra¬ 
tion, &c., so needful for tho potable and culinary 
'water, should be applied equally to tho water 
which flushes a water-closet, or waters a road, or 
is used in scouring a floor. A dual supply would 
bo tho cure for this, and would also enable small 
but select sources of water to bo distributed through 
a town in ample quantity for drinking and cook¬ 
ing, while a leas good source might serve for 
coarser purposes. 

Diymbut/otf.—The object 1b delivery into every 
house, ami, within reason, to the top story of the 
houses; and also to provide such a pressure as 
will give efficient jots of water for Are extinction. 
Assume, that* oithor by gravitation or by pump¬ 
ing, tbe ncaosuary prewnirols obtained, tho engineer 
then has to consider Jus system or distributing 
mains. Those will vary in size from tho large 
arterial mains supplying whole districts down 
through tho lesser diameters supplying groups 
of streets, or a sluglo street, to the small service- 
pipe which convoys tho water to a single dwelling. 

As to tho flow of water thromrh nines, tho 


' hoods 1 producing tbe flow being equal in two 
oases, and the lengths of tho pipes being equal, 
tho quantity delivered iu a given time will vary 
ftp. the square roots of tbe fifth power** of tho 
diameters. That is, if a pipe of a diameter of 1, 
and of a length of 1, will, under a head of 1, hi 
a time of ], deliver a nnautlty of 1, thou a pipe 
of n diameter of 2 will, all other things being 
equal, deliver a quantity of V32 * 5*050 

times the quantity. 

There arc two systems on which water Is sup¬ 
plied to dwellings and to distriots—viz. the inter¬ 
mittent and tho constant, and each of those systems 
lms its advantages and its disadvantage*. Tho 
intermit tent, carried out to its full extent, is a 
system wherein the wator in turned on to a district 
say for two hours out of the twouty-four, or for a 
time that is sufficient to fill tho receptacles with 
which on tho intermittent system all tho houses 
are provided. In this manner, notwithstanding 
that the actual expenditure of wator within tho 
houses varies most materially according to the 
hours of tho day, tho demand ou any set of 
mains can by turning on district after district 
bo kept practically constant, and thus a mere 
uniform pressure can bo maintained. Moreover, 
a low district is prevented from taking aWny 
the water from a higher district The objections 
to this aimugemeut are the wages axpoiifto of 
the turncocks, and tho chance that In the event 
of fire there may be delay in turning tlie water 
into the district mains. Further, the water 
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that in the time of the Emperor Claudius there was 
constructed a conduit 13 longues in length to supply 
a palace near Lyons; it traversed eight valleys bv 
means of aqueducts, but In the case of the ninth 
valley the water was conveyed across hy on in¬ 
verted siphon, consisting of nine linos of leaden 
pipes, each pipe being 8 inches diameter and 1 
inch thick, No doubt, therefore, it wns the want 
of any such material os cast-iron for large pipes, 
and the consequent necessity of multiplying small 
pipes (small, to resist the pressure) in load or in 
wood, that caused the hydraulic engineer of those 
days to prefer tho grand masonry aqueducts. 

Sources of Supply .—*These sources all owe their 
being to that great heat-engino tho Bun, which 
vaporises the waters of the sen and produces the 
currents of air that convey these vapours to tho 
land, whore they are condensed into mist nr min or 
dew, aiul are gathered from little rills and streamlets 
Into rivers, falling eventually into the ocean, with 
or without the intermediate receptacle, the lake: 
or, on higher grounds and in colder regions, fall 
as snow, Not only does tho mm rafao vapour 
from the waters of tho ocean, hub also from the 
surface of lakes and livers, and from the moist 
earth and its vqgotation, and oven from the surface 
of ico, and does so without bringing that ice into 
the liquid condition. When the nature of tho soil 
is favourable, a very largo portion of the rainfall 
Binks In and traverses below by percolation, or in 
Assures, producing Springs (see Spring) i or else it 
continues its concealed course tho whole way to the 
sea, or to some river, and is delivered someth nos 
above the ueivdovel, sometimes liolow it, so that 
in places fresh water can bo gathered from among 
the shingle directly tho obhing tide has removed tho 
cover of saltwater. Under all olrcuinstnncos tho 
cycle—of evaporation, transport of vapour, conden¬ 
sation, amlTotnrn to tho liquid state, to he opsin 
evaporated—goes on, and thus, in the woiifa of the 
Wise Mon, ‘All tho rivers run into the son, yet tho 
sea is not full j unto fclio placo from whence tho rivers 
oomo thlthor they return again* 1 Springs may bs 
found in proximity to a population, and issuing at a 
sufficient height to supply that town by gravitation. 
Bub more commonly springs issue at levels not 
sufHoiently elevated to directly supply a town, anil 
then recourse must he hail to pumping. In moun¬ 
tainous amra trios it is quite possible to JUul streams 
near towns at such elevations as to admit of a 
supply hy gravitation; and for towiiR more remote, 
lb is a mere matter of engineering to convoy the 
waters of such streams by means of aqueducts and 
pipes, so that the pressure (less tho loss needed for 
'head' to produoe the flow) shall be maintained, 
and the distant town shall still be supplied l)y 
gravitation. In a plain country, far removed from 
an elevated supply, the best plan may he to pump 
from the neighbouring river. Wells in almost 
all cases demand the nso of pumping-power. For 
evon in true Artesian Wells (q.v.). those which 
ovorilow, it is rare that the mouth of the well 
is at snob a level ns to enable a supply to be 
given by mere gravitation*' The spring and tho 
river are natural supplies; tho well is a pro¬ 
duct of art; tho lako may be natural or bo tho 
artificial lake, which stores tho rainfall from a 
gathering ground. 

Quality of the Water .—That from springs may 
bo of almost any character. It may be saliun or 
ferruginous—in fact it may hold in solution any 
number of chemicals (see tho analyses of renowned 
spas); it may be clear, bright, and palatable; 
or may resemble weak ohiok on-broth, flavoured 
with rotten eggs. It may give forth volumes 
of tho carbonic add with which wo artiddally 
impregnate waters for potable purposes; or it may 
he aoQonipauiod by torrents or foul sulphuretted 


hydrogen. Having regal'd to tho great solvent 
jwwer of water, and to the variety of materials 
among which subterranean water passes, anil to tho 
time it is iu contact with these, it is not surprising 
that when it comes to the surface ib should contain 
some of these various mat tow in solution. . But 
the water of such springs as are used for ’water¬ 
works purposes is generally dear nnd bright, 
acceptable tn tho palate, and frequently ‘hard. 
Ho commonly is deep well uniter. Not only is 
there provided a natural means for tho aeration of 
spring and well-water*; hut this aeration burns up 
tho oigiuiic matter brought down from the surface. 
Ibis extremely instructive to notice bow a pervious 
soil—a clmlk soil, for example— 1 breathes, talcing 
in and expelling air and gases. The breathing, It 
is true, is long-drawn ami irregular, as it depends 
mainly, if not entirely, on the variation In the 
barometer. Thin breathing may readily lie observed 
hy chining tho folding-doom over a ohalk well and 
applying a lighted candle to the hneket-ropo halo, 
when there will bo found an indraught or an out- 
draught, as the case may be, varying in Intensity 
according to the suddenness ami extent of the 
recont barometrical change. But, though as a 
general rule springs mid deep wells may be relied 
on to prorlnco water miaou Laminated by any matter 
detrimental to health, there arc coses where such 
waters have been do filed, and are not suftlciently 
purified by tho aeration above mentioned. 

A river-supply will be in financed by the character 
of the gathonng-ground, hy tho amount of spring- 
water which mokes its wav into it, and by tho con¬ 
dition of the districts through which it posse*. 
The quality of tho supply for an i»i)>otuiding 
reservoir depends on the purity of tho gathering 
who, on its freedom from cultivation, and on tho 
piosenoe or nbaonco of )>eat. 

Filtration , An ,—Waters which in tiiclr statu 
of arudu supply would not Im putable may 
he rendoml perfectly so, and in fact may be 
distributed in a condition whioh makes thorn 
superior to other waters deomed sufficiently good 
to be used without any treatment at all. Deposi¬ 
tion and filtration will render water that in dourly, 
owing to suspended matter, perfectly bright and 
clear, anil It is now well established that filtra¬ 
tion has a most important eftbot in the removal 
of germs. If iidfiaibla river-water is not taken 
oven into a depositing reservoir during times 
Of oxceasivo flood ; but when received it is allowed 
to roinaiu until the coarser particles have sulisidad: 
It is then drawn off, or move commonly \m to bo 
primped from tho dejMftUiug reservoir on to tho 
liltor-hods. A fllter-bed fa usually thus con¬ 

structed : A water-tight tank is provided of soino 
12 feet deep, and or such area ns may bo deter¬ 
mined upon—ftn aero is not unusual for large 
works; tlio bottom of the tank is formed with a 
Blight full from all directions towards a draw-off 
outlet. On tho floor of the tank vciy coarse 
materials, such as mhblo-stono, or irregular lumps 
uf brick from the kiln, are arranged so that while 
presenting a surface to support that which fa put 
upon them, they afford by their interstices a free 
How towards tho outlet. On .this rough material 
in laid coarse shingle, then finer, then gravel, and 
finally sand. The whole thickness from the top 
of tlio coarse material to the top of the sand may 
vary from 2 to 4 foot. Tho water to be filtered ie 
maintained on tlio sand-surfaco to a depth probably 
of 4 feet, more or less, white tlio outlet (the 
filtered water) is held up by adjustable means bo 
us to give snob a difference-to tween tho level of 
tlio wator on tho 111 tor-bod ami that of tlio outlob 
ns will provide tho 1 \imV needed to cause tlio 
wator to tj'tivoiso the sand at ■ tho desired rate. ■ 
This rate varies very considerably, say front. 
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Some of those who look approvingly on the large 
delivery of water allego tlmt> at all events it la of 
benefit to the drains. This is a mistake; the water 
from a uniform leak of many gallons per lionr lias 
no pmver to ant ns a flush; hut tins large delivery 
of water has an effect o» the sowevago, ami one of 
a most disastrous character—via, that the volume 
is bo nmoli innrcFwed as to materially odd to the 
difficulty of disposing of the sewage either on land 
or by precipitation, while it also adds to the first 
cost and to ttia annual cost of puiuplng, where 
pmnping is necessary. ( 

When good supervision is exorcised t« prevent 
was to, from 10 to 20 gallons per head per day is 
nil that !b needed. Allowing for road-watering and 
dmin'flushing, a fair estimate in a non-manufAo- 
tnring town is, as already stated, 23 gallons per 
heart per tUero, even wlwu taking natlis into 
account, for with respoot to those it must ho 
vonicmbcTcd. that some 20 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion arc of seven yearn of ago or under, and that 
In their case the hip-hath or tho tub is bettor than 
ft large lsifch. Records have been kept which show 
that 2 gallons per head tier diem is an mi table 
allowance for potable and auHnavy water. The 
allowance on board ship to emigrants is fixed at 
S Quarts pur hood per iUom, and 10 gallons per uicsb 
of 100 for cnokiug, or in all loss than one gallon 
per day per head. A very small surface would 
supply sufficient water—even with the rainfall of 
London—if all that foil on that surface Could ho 
collected, to prevent a mail dying from thirst, 
A full-sizo umbrella, with an area of about 0 sq. 
feBt, will do this. Taking the London rainfall at 
25 indie*, this makes 18J cubic foot, nr 117 gallons 
=3 between ft and 4 of a gallon per diem. 

Selection oj a Source .—’When tlm avurago daily 
quantity of water needed, allowing for increase 
of population twenty to forty years ahead, lias 
been determined, it thou becomes necessary to sec 
how it is fco bo obtained. If there bo in tho 
neighbourhood an adequate spring, or a river of 
satisfactory purity, tho minimum daily flow of 
oither of these is generally known, or oan bo approxi¬ 
mately ascertained, and it will at once appear 
whether, taking into account other interests, tho 
needed quantity can bo drown daily from the spring 
or from tho stream. If, having regard to tho geo¬ 
logical character of the neighbourhood, it is deemed 
expedient tho supply should be from deop wells, 
then there is generally evidence at hand as to 
the height at which the water stands at different 
seasons df tho year and In different years In 
auoli wollo, when pumping is not going on, and i 
l how much tho lovel is lowered with differont nitos 
of muupiug, and how far this pumping affects 
neighbouring wells. If tho indications are satis¬ 
factory, trial boriugs avo made, and tiro yield is 
tested. In Bonio cases tiro supply afforded from 
one or more bore holes snftlcea: but frequently it 
» found necessary to sink a well, shutting out by 
meann of cast-iron lluing, or * tubbing/ all BUi face- 
wiiter, and whon a su/ifclcut depth la reached to 
drlvo adits r preferably at about light angles to the 
direction of flow of the underground water-so as 
tn inlefftcot the various fissures through which tho 
water may be running. These adits muy them¬ 
selves be provided with bore holes. 

There i« a provnloiit and mistaken notion that 
pumping from tho chalk, in a chalk valley, in 
which there is a stream, must diminish, p i0 tenia. 
the quanlity of water flowing in that stream. No 
doubt if the pumping wore to toko place at some 
point jnftt above where tho chalk spring gushes out 
ro feed toe imr, this would he tmo; Inn, aa a 
rniu, the primping does not take place in Btioh a 
locality, bub in an nations whore, when no pumping 
ifl going ou, tho walor is many feot, not infrequently 


00 feet, below the lovel of the water in the river. 
Tiro fact that the water is at 00 foot below tho 
river is proof that tho abati action of water at that 
point cannot infliicnao the river; hut what it docs 
is this. It lowers tho level of the water at the 
well, making a cone of donvesrion for a certain 
distance round the well, ami bringing to the surface 
and rendering useful that which otherwise would 
hare passed away to the sen, invisibly and uselessly. 
Whore neither spring, river, nor well supply is 
available, and menu jag must bo hod to gathering- 
grounds and impounding resow dim, then arisen tho 
anxious question how ncav, and at what elevation 
! can the needed area of gathering-ground be found ? 
how mu oh water will it yield during tho year? are 
there many consooutlvo weeks or months during 
which the yield in bitb small? aro there suitable 
sites for reservoirs' and dams? and lastly, to what 
ex tout would the proposed works and abstraction 
of water in tor (ore with exiting interests ? The 
difficulty of finding adequate ami satisfaetoiy 
gatliuiiug-groundB in the United Kingdom becomes 
more and more serious ns mil to hie arena aro token 
up by one town after another. Mountainous or 
hilly gat boring* grounds are, all other tliiuga being 
equal, to lie preferred, because the rainfall Is greater 
at high elevations, because the land is les& suited 
for agricultural purposes. and because, oven after 
allowing for the loss of head necessary to produce 
the flow through the conduit that ex tends from 
tho reservoir to Mio town, tho wator can still be 
delivered into the sow ice-reservoir at such an eleva¬ 
tion ns will supply the houses without pumping, 
The engineer Pas also, in the ITidled Kingdom, to 
allow for tho water campon Hatton to he given to the 
river fed by tho gathering-ground. Tills compensa¬ 
tion in the enro of rivere in manufacturing districts 
is commonly fixed by parliament at J of tlm whole 
water to be obtained liy the works, leaving j) for 
tho town ; when the river posses lb rough a more 
rural district very much Jess coin pen Nation water 
is given. Whatever may lie tho quantity of tho 
compensation water, it is always nmdo a first 
{water) ohaigo on the tuul or tufting. This pro- 
vieiun of ntorogo and of compensation wator Is 
an advantage to tho river, ns ty it heavy llivmte 
are prevented; and during these period* when 
for days or wcoks together the natural flow of 
the liver would bo practically reduced to a 
more rill, tho compensation water affords a satis¬ 
factory and steady si ream. Sometimes a he pa vatu 
reservoir is handed ovor to ft com wit tec of rjiinrinn 
proprietors, who regulate the outflow os thoy 
please. Sometimes tho act premlhcH that there 
shall l«j a continuous equable out flow tiny and 
night tli rough out tho year \ somotimea the oomnen- 
Hatton water must bo given by nu enlarged flow 
restrieted to tho working lioiuu of working days j 
and sometimes tho regular dally flow is reduced, no 
m to reserve water for periodical flushes of heavy 
delivery during tho diy season, Rearing hi mind 
tho conjoined demands of the town and of tho river, 
and knowing from lain-gmigo olwervaUoiiH tho 
average min fall on the gathering-ground, tho 
engineer makes nu allowance off this average for 
the diminution arming from three eonsooutlvo dry 
yoartij ho next allows ftv loss by evapomlioit ana 
iworotioiii and tlion treats the remainder ns avn.il- 
ablo for storogo. Lastly lie has to ascertain the 
Irregularity from month to month in thu rainfall, 
and he Is thou in a position to say how many 
days storage the veaorvulva ahonld contain j them) 
numbers of days vary very largely according to tho 
character of the min full of tho dfolriok 
Danuta Having ascertained tho ox tout of the 
storage needed, tho hope of tho engineer is that 
ho may fluff among the hills mi the comae or the 
stream from the gathering-ground some valley not 
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zmiBt be received Into cisterns* which aro too com- 
1 monly ncglcotod and suffered to become foul. 

On the constant system the cistern may be die* | 

S ensed with altogether, and the water ba obtained 
iroct from a tap on the service-pipe. The objec¬ 
tions are that wator. may bo wasted by tfio careless 
leaving open of a tap, the possibility of the con- 
Burners boiug loft without a supply if a main burnt, 
and the heavy draught on the inoius at certain 
houre, and tlio consoeuent reduction of pressure, 
to tho prejudice of tlio higher cliatrlcte, When 
using constant service and whore there are con¬ 
siderable dtfTovences of elevation in a town, it is 
expedient to divide the system of distil bn tion 
into zones of lovol. Probably the best mode of 
domestic supply is that where constancy is com¬ 
bined with storage, the potable aud culinary water, 
however, being obtained by direct draught from 
the service-pipe, and not from tlio star Age-cistern. 

Quantity required jier lIcatL—A town supply 
may bo divided into three distinct provisions— 
that used for douiestia purposes projwr; that used 
for municipal purposes, such as road-watering ami 
drain-flushing; and that used for trades. When 
the supply is computed to allow for all purposes, 
it is clear the quantity must vary greatly Jn 
different towns. In manufacturing districts, whore 
industries are cairied on involving the use of water 
for washing and for dyeing, the water, if of suit¬ 
able quality and obtainable at a low rate, will be 
very plentifully used, and so the quantity per hand 
nor more will bo largely increased. On too other 
hand, for domestic and such municipal purposes as | 
rood-watering and drain-flushing, it is found tlmt 
an averago of 23 gallons per ho ad uer day is ample, , 
oven when considering the hocus of u strictly 
water-closet town, andf with a liberal allowance 
of fixed baths and of hot-water apparatus. There 
art instances in the United Kingdom where it is 
said 60 to 60 gallons per hood per day are used, 
but Investigation would show, that Although a 
quantity equivalent to this rate per head per day 
may bo delivered into the distributing mains, ft 
iB novor used —in toot, could not be wed by the 
population. When in a non-manufacturing town 
such quantities os these are passed into the mains 
they novor aomo into tlio possession of the house- | 
holder, but esonpo, to a slight extent by leakage in 
tho mains and services, or are wasted owing to , 
improper fittings in tho houses, or through the 
fitting? being niisusod, or badly maintained. 

IVastc-prevent few. —That this excessive quantity 
of wotor never comoa evon to the knowledge of tlio 
householder has been fully demonstrated by the use 
lu numerous coses of an Implement designed (about 
1870) to delect tho waste, and to provent Its con¬ 
tinuance. Tide implement, the invention of Mr 
0. If. Deacon, for many years engineor of the 
Liverpool Corporation, consists of a meter through 
which the supply of a district, containing say some 
200 houses, is passed. The motor is so constructed 
that tho wator in flowing through presses on 
a metallic disc, suspended by a counter-weigh ted, 
wire, And capable of moving up ami down in a 
vortical truncated cone. Tlio parte are so pro- 
portioned that the height of the disc in the trun¬ 
cated oone b an index of the quantity flowing per 
hour. By moans of a pencil attached to the wire, 
this height is automatically marked on a paper 
wound around a drum which revolves, by clockwork, 
once in twenty-four hours ; tbe paper is ruled with 
vortical lines representing time, aud with horizontal 
Hues representing the rate of flow in gallons per 
hour, ft is thororore easy to dotermino at a glance 
what lias been the rate of delivery at all times dur¬ 
ing the twenty-four hours, and also by computing 
the area of the space bounded by tho pencil lino, to 
determine the actual quantity iu any given time. In 


a distiict demanding nothing but a purely domestic 
supply it is to bo expected tliab the requirements 
from midnight to sny 3 a.m. should be practically 
nil, whilo betweon 6 a.m. and 10 or 11 a.m. 
the maximum should be reached. If therefore, on 
examining the curve drawn on the paper, it appear 
that during the hours shortly after midnight the 
passage of water through the meter was but small 
and that the increased flow shown in the morning 
hours, ami at tho other hours when meals are 
being prepared, was relatively large, thou it 
may be fairly Assumed that nil Is in order, Jf, 
however, the paper reveal that in tho bonra closely i 
following midnight there woe a delivery so large 
that the increased quantity of the maximum hours , 
formed but a small percentage of the quantity i 


formed but a small percentage of the quantity 
passing during tho night honre, then It mriy safely 
be assumed that there is a rent waste going on. 
On this being observed the district is perambulated 
at night, and tbe sookol spanner, with which the 
stopcocks ox ten ml to the consumers’ promises are 
worked, is applied to all the houses in succession, 
and is used ns a stethoscope to ascertain by the 
Bound whether or not water is flowing into tho 
house j if it be heard to do bo, the cock is shut, 
and the time is noted. This course is pnrsnea 
throughout the distiict j very probably not more 
tlian flvo or ten per cent of the houses will have 
given evidence of waste; but on revisiting tbe 
meter it will bo found that at tlio times correspond¬ 
ing with those in which the cocks wore shut there 
was an instant decrease in tho rate of flow, and 
that tho whole rate lias now fallen to that which 
is permissible during tbe night hours. On inspect¬ 
ing next day tbe ho uses which lmd been shut oil', 
it will commonly l*o discovered that there wosnot 
any ball-tap to tlio clstorn, or that there was a 
burst service-pine acme* the courtyard below the 
surface, or Uiat there was some other source of 
wnhto. That this is sheer waste, of no nso to the 
occupier, is made clear hy tbe consideration—that 
tho delivery of water is going on in tlio dead of the 
night, when be is utterly uii con scions of tlio fact; 
and Although it goes on the whole twenty-four hours 
round, the occupier is, during life waking lifliin, 
equally unconscious of it, and makes no use of the 
water. If a Blight house-waste only be going on, 
and the stopcocks bo closed, and if it he found on 
returning to the meter that the heavy night flow is 
continuing, then the 'water Authority must proceed 
at once to make an inspection of its own pi pen, to 
And out where the leak ie taking place. Tims tho 
waste'water motor is of service to dot oat was to in 
the pipes external to tho houses, to detect waste 
within the houses themselves, and also to show 
tho quantity of water lcally wed within the houses. 
Not only does the waste of water involve ex¬ 
tended outlay in the water-works, ami the appropria¬ 
tion of gathering-ground which may bo sorely needed 
by a neighbouring town, but it involves renewing 


the demand for Increased quantities;' Tills loss of 
pressure both precludes the possibility of playing 
r useful jet from a hydrant for the extinguishment 
of fires, and also prevents the wator from rising to 
a reasonable height in the houses. 

Where tlio water authority dare nob (for fear 
of its constituents) establish ami enforce proper 
regulations as to the imtnro of tho fittings, and 
ns to their condition and fair usage, the waste 
becomes something tmpalling. Tlio Return (1801) 
of tho Philadelphia Bureau of Water shows that 71 
American gallons (equal say to 39 EucIIbIi gallons) 
wore delivered in 1881 per need of tlio population 
per diem \ hut this quantity, excessive as it was, 
increased steadily year hy year, and in 1800 was 
132 Aiuorlcait (110 English 1 gallons. \ 
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Watcr-bodSf a valuable contrivance for the 
comfort of the sick, especially for minimising the 
risk of Bed-sores (q. v,). TJjoy are somewhat similar 
to Air-beds (q.vA blit, while more costly, are woto 
gorvlconhio and durable. Tim water-bed is laid on 
an ordinary bedstead, either upon or in place of 
the mattress, and filled with warm water to the 
proper degree j it must not he so full that it will 
not yield readily under the body of the patient 
Clothes, pillows, &c, are then laid on it, us on a 
common hud, and tho patient transferied to it. 

Wiltor-bcCtiCH, beetles which live on or in tho 
water, especially the somewhat similar Amphisg- 
oidera, Hal ipl id 03 , Dytiscidm, ami Gyrinidm. and 
also tho quite different eluvicom Hydronl ill idle. 
The Pytiscus, common in Htaguant water, is olive, 
green above, and oval iu shape. Tho respiratory 



A, fiytfMua TRWffinalia, at Grout AVater-boetlo; B, larva. 


organs of tho perfect insect are not adapted to 
obtaining air from tho water; the creature must 
therefore come occasionally for air to the surface 
of tha water, where it llos on its back, tlm openings 
of its air-tiling, which are iu the Inst segment of the 
abdomen, being exposed. 

IVatcivboatinnn* See Boat-fly. 

Water Brash. Sco iNDitnsmoN. 

Water-bug, the popular name of a tribe of 
insects IKydrocorimo) in the order Uhynohotn. 
They live almost entirely in water, and feed upon 
other aquatic insects. One of their nmt distinc¬ 
tive characteristics is the shortness of the an ten mo 
which lie concealed iu pits near tho eyes. As 
representatives of the tribe may ta noted tho 
Water-boatman (Notonecta), whose long hinder legs 
are thrown out like scull*, and the Water-scorpions 
(Bopa and llanatra), with foro-legs adapted for 
seizing prey, and with a pair of terminal tail-llke 
organs which farm an air-tube. 

Wntcrbury* a eitar of Connecticut, 33 miles 
by rail SW, of Hartford, on the Naugatuck ltiver. 
It has a flue central park, with tho dty hall and 
St John's Epincnpnl church (spire 200 foot) oppo¬ 
site, and is a busy manufacturing place. It is 
most important for its brass wares, hut it to its 
cheap watches that bare carriod its name round 
the world. Pop. (1830) 17,800 j (1800 ) 28,040. 
Water Caltrop. See Tbai>a # 

Water Chestnut {Man-on xVEm), the name 

given m Franco to the edible scads of tho Trapa 
natans (see T/iAPA). Tho name water chestnut 
Is also given to tho odible tubers of tho Scirpus 
Utheroaus i a plant of tho natural older Cyno- 
lueewfq.v., and see Bultoru), which is cultivated 
by the Chinese in tanks very abundantly supplied 
with manure. It is destitute of leaves* except a 
slender short sheath or two at tho base of each 


culm. It is Bfcoloniforous, and tho tubers are pro¬ 
duced on the stolons. They are hi high estimation 
among the Chinese, tath for food and as a medi¬ 
cine, and are eaten cither raw or tailed. 

Water-clock. See Clbpsydua. 
Water-closet* Bee Brauns. 

Water-colours are pigments prepaid for tho 
use of artists and otlioro by mixing colouring sub- 
stances in tho state of fine powder with a soluble 
gum such as gum-arabic. These are nnulo up In 
the form of small cakes, which aro nibbed down 
with water and applied with a brush to paper, 
ivory, and some other materials. Moist water- 
colours are made up with honey or glycorino tw 
well as gum, and aro prepared so ns to be kopfc 
in small car then wave imnft or metallic tutas. Dry 
cakes require to be rubbed down with water on a 
glazed earthenware palette or slab, hut moist 
colours oai) bo mixed with water for use hy the 
friction of a brush, ho that the japanned lid of the 
box which contains them serves for a palotte. Tho 
latter are accordingly very convenient for sketching 
from nature. Tho most important water-colour pig¬ 
ments uro noticed under various hoods whioh aro 
given in tho article PIOmKKTS. 

In water-colour painting two methods are em¬ 
ployed ; by ono the artist works in transparent 
colours, by the other in opaqno or body colours. 
In working by the latter method, which somewhat 
resembles oil-painting in its nature, Chinese wliito 
(nee WiUTU Pkimewtb) is mixed with light colours 
to give them body. Not only is there much artistic 
work done solely in transparent colours, hut lb Ik 
almost always those that aro used for tinting 
mechanical drawings, maps, and tho like. Borne 
artists freely comiiino transparent, solid-brans* 
parent, and opaque colours. The quick drying of 
tho water-colour pigment* is favourable to rapid 
execution; and greater clearness is attained than 
is innoticaldo in rdln In water-colour panting tbi> 
texture of the paper employed is often of import¬ 
ance. Wator-colonr drawings aro of courso more 
oasilv injured by damp than oil-paintings. 

WATim-coLOun Fainting, tho most delicate of 
tho graphic arts, 1 b in an especial sense an English 
art, It was in England llvst that it attained to the 
dignity of a recognised arlistlo pursuit, and oamo 
to lie—wlmt It now to— admittedly the rival of oil- 

I min ting in brilliancy and power. It Jins hod a 
urge share in the modern prosperity «f the lino 
arts, and of Into has taon practised by eminent 
artists in various countries, as Franco, Gonuany, 
and Austria. 

In tho illumination of missals wator-cnlours 
wore used mixed with tho body white: and tlia 
Mime is tmo of tho miniature-pain ting or tho 18 th 
century. Frescoes and painting in tompara woro 
also in a sonso works fu water-colour. Hut tho 
avfc of wntev-colmiY, n& we now understand the 
term, had its origin in quite a different way. 
Ditvcv and certain of tho German, Flmninh, and 
Dutch artists woro accustomed to outline drawings 
with a read pan, and fill in those outlines with 
an auxiliary flat wash, Gradually tho hard linos 
woro replaced hy Louchcs with tho bnudit and the 
result was a monochrome in browns ami grays, 
bistre or Indian ink. Those again canio To be 
tin tod, and ho snggoatod the full uso of colours, 
Horn brand t often drew in brown, nml added dashes 
of strong colour; and Rubens produced kouiq thing 
very like modem imter-cotour drawings. 

The modern art became omaiiclpated from tho 
old traditions by 'gradual disuse of tho general 
shadow tint, and imitation of the local colour, not 
alono of tho object* thoinsolven, hut of ovory modi¬ 
fication resulting from light, dark, half-tint, or dis¬ 
tance, a method which at once led to far greater 
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too stoop, and having a emit motion at it* lower 
owl, iwroftft which way lie built a diuu which will 
pen op in tho valley the needed quantity of water, 
Iu tho United Kingdom those dams have com- 
inonly Ixson made by earthen omluinkments having 
fnooft of a YtMPV gradual Mope, wpocmljv gradual 
on tho outside and containing in tho centre 
a wall of puddled clay carried down below tlio 
ground Hiirfnoo into * tho puddled trench 1 sunk into 
blio substratum until a solid wnler-tlglit bod Is 
reachod. Some of thoso hanks have boon ninda of 
groat height, ns much oh 120 to 140 fcob nbovo the 
surface, Elsewhere masonry dams have boon em¬ 
ployed to a considerable extent—as at Vyrnwy 
(q.v.) for the supplyof Liverpool. In this ease a 
masonry dam of 100 foct above the ground-lave! 
anil 00 feat below ground has formed a lake con¬ 
taining 11,000 niilHona of gallons. 

Charge for Water. —for trade purposes this is 
commonly dono by motor. Meters may bo divided 
lute two groat classes, the Inferential awl tlw 
Positive. A typical inferential motor Is one where 
tho cun out of water in passing through the meter 
causes the rotation of a vane (like that of a smoke- 
jaokb and experiment having shown what relation 
the revolutions of the vane licar to the quantity 
passed in that experiment, it is ivfumil that at all 
rates of delivoiy the revolutions and tho quantity 
will vary tog other. There should not ho any harm¬ 
ful loss of pressure in passing through snob a motor. 
A typical instance of a positive motor in one wlteroln 
tho water fills a vessel of known capacity, ami is then 
automatically turnod into a second vessel, which it 
fills while the first one Is being dischaiged. Buoli a 
meter, when properly constructed, is indeed a jiosi- 
tivo motor, but it is obvious that tho pressure with 
which tho water is delivered is destroyed, and that 
thus Buell a meter could not be placed in the cellar, 
for example, with tho intention that the witter which 
it bad measured should lie sent to the top story of 
tho house, or indeed to any higher point, Another 
kind of positive motor is cme wherein a pi b ton la 
caused by tho water to traverse in a cylinder* and 
to change its dlrootlrm of motion when the cylinder 
is full, thus recording cylinderfuls of water. In 
fluoh a construction, or In the nnmorons modifica¬ 
tions of It, tlio pressure 1 b for all praotlual purposes 
preserved. Tliore are also positive rotary meters. 

It lias been commonly suggested that water 
for domestic purposes should lie chained for ac¬ 
cording to the quantity actually consumed. On 
tho Continent many towns have followed the 
example sot by Berlin, which lias gradually given 
an entire motor-supply; but in Berlin, owing to 
tlio Hat system* there are on an average seventy 
oeoununtH i»r house—te. per Biippty; while in 
London there are only on an avoiago 7'3ft \*cr 
supply* Jn Berlin the landlord of the whole house 
is modo liable for the water, there lieing one 
motor ; thus only a tenth of the meters that would 
he required for an equivalent London population 
is needed. Further, the teuaubs, although they 
can draw as nnioh water inr they ploase, are very 
soon ollooked if they waste it, 1 jeomrae the landlord 
has to pay for tho whole, and he at once com¬ 
plains if tlio tenants' fittings aro out of ordor or 
the water is otherwise wasted. On the other hand, 
many persons say that it is of such vital conse¬ 
quence to oncoumge the poor In habits of oloonll- 
ness fcliftb it is worth while to pay for water by 
meiuitf of n mte upon the value of the houses, 
although thereby the well-to-do - man living in 
a fashionable neighbourhood pays a much larger 
amount per 1000 gallons tlmn does tho poor man. 
But it is no more illogical to oliargo by a percent¬ 
age rate on annual value (or bringing water to a 
house than it is to charge In that manner for the 
nee of tho sewera taking the water away. 


Other plans of charging have boon proposed ot 
ore in use, suck or payment by a rate upon the 
value of tho house plus tho employment of a meter, 
the late payment on the value covering the supply 
of a certain number of 1000 of gallons per quarter 
without further coat to the consumer j but should 
this mimber of gallons (which varies according to 
the annual value) lie exceeded, then a 'quantity 1 
charge is made for that which is used in excess. 
In some cases, whore tho imiiilcllwHty is the water 
authority, there is a rate upon tho properties lining 
tlio water pins a gen oml rate upon all properties 
whether they n&o the water or not; It being 
held that wainhoiiscs ami other properties—oven 
if no water lie consumed there—benefit by tlio 
water-supply os regards safoty from fire, There 
is another system of water-supply nmv largely 
ox tended in London—viz. that of high-pressure 
water (at 700 Ih. to the square inch) provided for 
the purposes of hydraulic lifts, and for other motors, 
iu cRtaliHahmonta needing for brief periods con¬ 
siderable motive powor, 

Tho London water-supply bus for roiug half a 
century Leon in the hnmls of eight eonijuinics—tlie 
CheWa, tho East London, the Grand Junction, the 
New Itiver, and the West Middlesex supplying tho 
town north of tho river; the Kent, tho Lamuoth, 
and the Southwark & Vauxliall supplying the south 
side. The Chelsea, the Grand Junction, tho Lam¬ 
beth, the Southwark & Vanxhall, and the West 
Middlesex derive tlieir supply practically entirely 
from the Thames, although somo of them obtain 
a portion of tljis supply mmi wells and springs, 
The intakes of thoae companies are, none of them, 
lower than Hampton. Inc East London also pro¬ 
cures a very small portion of Us supply from the 
Thames at Bnniidnr, the remain dor, ainf by far tlie 
principal part, being derived from the river Lea, 
or imn tlie chalk wells in the Lea valley, Tho 
New lilver, as originally planned by Sir Hugh 
Myddclton (the London goldsmith), still brings 
tho waters of tho Chad well, Am well, and other 
springs fitnii Ilertftirds/iiro to Loudon \ blit the 
increased quantity now given by this company 
is obtained from tlie river Leo, itsolf, noAr to the 
Chari well spring, ami from tho chalk wella in tlie 
Lea valley. The Kent Company derives its supply 
entirety from chalk wells, 

Bea-water may bo rendered diiiikablo. by being 
Altered through ID feet of fiesli dry Mind; but al 
sea lb muBt be distilled. Tho distilled water, how- 
ovor, has no air dissolved in It, mid is unpalatable ; 
and it has a nauseous odour and tasto derived fix>m 
tlio decomposition of organic matter in the sea¬ 
water. The addition of chomical reagents is 
objectionable; aeration of a large quantity of 
water is a slow process, and tbs air taken up may 
be of bad quality, as In tho hold of a ship, in Dr 
Normandy s apparatus there Is ati evaporator fp 
which soa-water is boiled by superheated steam in 
*taoni-plp4s; the vapour Is being cooled down In a 
condenser, The cooling water iii tho cemdonaer os 
it la itaelf warmed loses its dissolved Hit j this air 
is led round anil mixed with the steam which is 
being condensed, and tlie condensate -is fully 
aerated. 

Tlio water-supply of groat titles and towns Is usually 
treated of hi tho urttoluB on those towns (as in those on 
Bombay, Chio/igo, Glasgow, livorpoul, Manchwtcrj New 
York, &ajc See also tho ertioles Tiunm, Hyojexx, 
Irrigation, HainfmjTi, Bewaoe, SurffiulUj Takka; 
and fur undent water-tanks, boo Cbyujx. On water- 


others; for tho United States, Fanning (1*., , i HUW,«U, 
1882) and Nichols (1883)} for Canada, Egypt, India, &o,., 
Jaokson (1880: new od. 1889) andStone (1889); for „ 
Loudon apcainlly, Bolton (1884; ndw cd. 1888), 




574 WATER-FLEA 

bountiful avtidoiol knitalions. llioTOwt taijortwit 
waterfalls aro illsaunaeil under their owji iiaiuea, too 
river on whoso course they occur, or the districts 
to which they belong. Among them are > 

(S’lfltiikp.j.I! 

^mrSaVnu«/sew'iittaMVijdwej'-.'-’■■JKJ ;; 

Kuktimm Fall, diilnnn (riicor iiiunlje).1M» 

Oavamla HiU, Pyroiera. l £E 

Xaluteur ftlLij aiiliuin. v ..... JX " 

TeriiwinJauiii u«ir Uogott .” 

VlAlirfftyiilHSuiM.......JJ£ 

mil DOUtlwii llraalL.• j{J J| 

'bi Bfiw'ii c* jUnigesj.V.. S* " 

Water-flea, a (igpiilar name for juinnte aquaMo 
Gw^ctiw\ft «l\cU sw Dapliulfc ftMioutf CUuuwGm, 
Cyprin among Ostmccnla, ami Cyclops aniong 
Co lie pa do. The common Daphiiaputex % abundant 
in fresh water, la a good iranreaontfltivo. Dm uoily 
lg enclosed in a bivalro edielJ; tlioro w ft IfU'Mf single 
eye: a imlr of largo nntenrmj are used a* swimming 
organs. The Dayhimls me marvellously pnjldlc, 
aim for prolonged periods parPhenogimotio. Thuro 
ia an interesting difference betweon the winter eggs 
wliioh require iertlUsablmi aud the summer oggfl 



dorsal brood- 


Oiiu i^Qinoaom limy uu uvuau. «* WP ,,n ftl8 J I 

aliell is pi valve; tliero are Hvo pains of appendages j 
on t]ic haul and two on the body; most of these | 
me nsod in swimming or area ping* Item tort to 
Cvprto but living in tho sea me Gy theta Ilaloftypris. 
CVprWmftp &e- Among Cyprute pivYtlienogeneRw 
again occur* and in some spscios nifties have never 
been olvscvved, white pactimnogonetic development 
hoe beeP traced for us many ns forty micccbsIvo 
irpuevatipHfu The females hear large ogg-sft<w ; ui 
Cyolops the body is more distinctly segmented and 
the shell in not bivalve ; the IhumI beam nntoiina’t 
nuwdlblos, ami moxilhu, and the first five Beg* 
ineiits of the thorax boar swimming appendage*. 
Resembling Cyclops and also a fresh-wat or form 
is CauthocftniptuH, while Cetocliilns auil Chuieu- 
calami* re present numerous marine Copopnds. 
Water-fltm* food on microscopic plants nml ani* 
mate mi on organic debris, while they thorn solves 
—often ocolining in countless swarms— form an 
important part of the food-supply of certain fisliew. 

WutciTord* an Irish county in the province of 
Munster, to the east of Cork. Ite greatest length 
from east to west is 52 miles, ami its breadth north 
to south 2H; tim total weft l«slug 721 m|. m,» or 
401,552 acres. The surface to in gonoval moun¬ 
tainous, the principal rmigcsljelugKiioekiuoledowu 
(2009 feat) ami Cuiiumimgli (2478). The Suir 
(q.v.) and fchu HlftckwaUjr (q.v.) are the chief 
rivers* The climate Is motet, ami the soil over 
a considerable part of tho county is marshy j but 
tine upland districts me well suited for tillage, and 
the luwof pasture-lauds produce excellent butter. 
In geological structure the mountains present tho 
old fttfd new slate, sopomted by r M ami gray quartz 
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nick aud nnartxose elate. Tho valleys belong to 
tho limestone series. Lead, iron, and ein.ijpr are 
found, the latter having been worked all Kuook- 
uiahmi for i.uuiy years. Marble of somal colonro 
ia quarried near Capiioqulii ut«l A\ liiteclmroh, amt 
porter’s eli*y of good quality is found ah KiWrnm 
near Diuigarmn. Tliero ora some cotton nnuiu- 
faoturea, and tho fiahmea ivroof some huportanco. 
The chief towns are WatoW, DungarviMi, lra- 
inore, Fortlaw, and Liauionj. lloforo 1880 too 
county and tho boroughs sunt hvo > 11611111011 ) to 
mrliAmuufa: uuw the comity Bends two and W ftLer- 
roroVo. Pop. (1841) town. 1.1801) llJiSB, 
(1881) 112.788; (1891) 08,130. Thw dbh*Hk in 
comniou with tho adjoining emuity of V\ exfowi, 
is believed to liave been anciently iieoiilcd by a 
lloiglc colony. Tho Danes also fomiod a settle- 
1 ,unit at tho niouUi of the Suir. From too date 1 of 
tho invasion "Waterford Iweamo a stronifliold of liio 
English, largo giwits having loon inndo by Huniy 
II to tho Do Wl'nore; mul in all the alteniutnma of 
the snlwofiuoiit struggle with the Irish pqmlolioii 
it continued for tho most part a lira cpntro of 
English iiillnciieo. Tlio county ahoiimla iWtli 
eccTcshissticid ami miUtary uutiqmlto Uie Coltie 
and Danish well os tlie Anglo-Nuttiiftii Jiei'md, 
WATEiii^oun, the county town* hut itweif a 
comity of a city and a municipal and iimlianicntaiy 
borough, te mi tho river Suir, at Ll»o lnjnd (d tho 
tiitel Oftfciiliry, Waterfowl Harbour, 07 miles 
of Dublin by mil. The city, with the exception 
of its suburb of foriybauk, Avitl; wJiich it Is con- 
nectcil by a wooden bridge of thirty-ninu arc non, 
Hua on the right bank of tlio Suir. along which a 
hamlHOino amlmmeimw quay extends for a distance 
of iiiiarly a uiilo, and from which tho city nscomte 
gvadualfy in well*built streets. VesselH of 2000 
taw cun aw tUauiuiTgo tlrow eavgot® at too qviJCf j 
hub the place has net a thriving look, llio ehlof 
public buildings arc tho PwtoHlAut mid liuinaii 
Catholio calheitratH, the Protestant cuImmimuI 
i in luce, the (Catholic) .college uf St Joliu, the 
city and county court'I ioumch, henidcN hospitaiH, 
Tho chief triulo it* with Enghiml in tlio cxmirt 
of butter, pork, bacon, coni, flour, ogg*, and Jivo- 
stock. There la a sliipbuiUling-yurd, with patent 
alip, giaviiig-bnnk, and dock on tho ICiuconiiy 
Inuik of Uiq river. Vt aler/md ir originally of 
Danish foundation, but In 1171 tho city urn taken 
hy assault by Strongbow, by whom it was cnlargod 
anti inndo a place of strength. R lucolvud a charier 
fiTmi John, which was forfoitod urnler JamuH I., but 
restored l>y Chnrlcu I. in 1020. But few ronmniB 
of its nneiunt buildings aro now to ho wen. l’op. 

, i no. t tin imAl 1 A. (IfiO . mi.l ,. f iti<»Uau..uitllUu 


Water font (1824). 

Wutcvfovd, Toovifiiv, MAucmos«BK of (lMB- 
011, was milked by G. P. iVatLs a* emu of thq 
givatest real artists of our time ill virtue of licv 
pictures (*.Spring/ ‘Christmas/ ‘Tbc AJinicla of 
Healing thu Two Blind Mon') at W Custi 04 
North uni hcrlaml, and her book-ill ustmUoiiH. Slio 
was tho daughter of Lord Stuart do Kothcwiy, and* 
widow of the thml Marquis of Waterford. Nearly 
350 of her drawings wow exhibited in London in 

WaterigAS' Bee G,\B hrcmTrKa, p. 104. 

Wtitcr-glftss* or Soli^ulk Gjas*. Sec Glabb* 
VoL V. p. 5m 

WlltcrJlClIllOCk' BOO HfiMLOOK. 

WntCi^Ucih or Moou-UBN (Gallinuto chlora* 
pM h one of tho mils Clialliflm), restdciit and 
widely distributed iu t JliiUiin. It occnrs through¬ 
out Eiimpo, except in northern parte, and from 
North Africa to Capo Colony, from Ceylon and the 
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truth and riohnoss than could ever have been 
attained by merely passing colour over the uni¬ 
versal shadow Lint.* The stained drawing gradu¬ 
ally gavo way to the maro perfect tinted drawing. 
But the tinted style predominated till 17QG \ and 
it may be said that the water-colours of the 18th 
century wore tinted monochromes. It was in the 
10th century that Glirtin ami Turner showed what 
scope and power there were in the art. 

Artists who used the stained and tinted manner 
were Mai ton (1720-1801 ) t Paul Bnndby, II. A. 
(1723-1800), often called, thongh without juntift- 
cation, 1 the father of water-colour art j 1 also, all in 
the last half of the 18th century, Grimm, Webber, 
Clovely, Para, and Hooker. Wheatley, Wcstall, 
and Gilpin used water-colour as well as oil. Row¬ 
landson, Crlstall, Hills, Wright, Morlimor, Grcsso. 
11 oar no, J. R, Cozens, and Bayos greatly promoted 
the growing Art. Nicholas Pooock (1740-1831) 
displayed a new richness and farce. John Smith 
(Warwiok Smith) first got tayond the weakness 
of 11101*0 tinting, Thomas Girtin (1779-1802) 
attained great richness of tone and breadth j his 
couipoBitloiiH were grand but eimplo; lie iiiasblhI 
light and shade in broad and somotimes abrupt 
forms, J, M, W. Tumor (q.v.; 1770-1851) so on 
distanced all liis predecessors and contemporaries, 
and in his hands water-colour painting became a 
now art* Ha wholly abandoned preliminary tint¬ 
ing i minuto details arc imitated in local colour; 
his work is marked by breadth, fullness, warmth ns 
well as grace. Other more or lesa important names 
are those of Delamotto, Varloy, J. J. Olmlon, A. K, 
Chalon, Sanmol Front, Peter da Wint, LWomege, 
Cotman, David Cox, Essex, Richardson, Newton, 
Bonington. Coploy Fielding, Robson, W. Hunt, 
Ross, Harding, Uattcrmolo, IioUaml, Penloy, Lewis, 
Houghton, and Pinwoll; more recont are Birket 
For tor, Sir John Gil tart, &e. 

Tho Soolofcy of Paiulcra in Water-Colours was 
instituted in 1804; It held its first exhibition in 
1805; and its aimiud exhibitions arc now ns 
crowded ns those of the lloyal Academy. Formal 
recognition of its dignity was accorded in 1882, 
when tho socioty obtained a charter, and bacamo 
tho Itoyal Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Thoro am other similar nssoelntions, as tho Insti¬ 
tute of Painters in Water-colours. An ndmiinblo 
collootlou illustrative of the history of tho art inay 
bo studied in tbo South Kensington Musoiim. 

For tho history of w Atewjotottv minting, hoc tho ortfab 
Paihvikq (n. 008); Redgraves Introduction to tlio 
Catalogue cf Water-colours at South Kensington (1877), 
and his son’s Wat#'-colour Paintiuy in JSnyfatut (1892); 
Itauujrtau'a Graphic A via (1882); Cpsmo Monkhougo. 
The Early Enj/lisk Walcr-tofanr Painters (1880); nnd 
J. In Kogct, History of the 'Old Water-colour* Society 
(3 vo.'b. 1801). 

Watar-crofiKt See Chkhh. 


IVntor-ciiro. Sue Hydropathy, Bath. 

Watcr-(leei% ft name glvon to a small G'hihoso 
Musk-door (n.w) of aquatjo habits; also in Africa 
to ono of flio Ciiovrotains (q.v.). The water- 
buck, formerly common in So nth Africa, was an 
antelope (IColm cllijmnrymnu*] much given to 
being about the edge of lakes and rivers, and with 
exceptional powers of swimming. 

Wiltcr-droDwort (®««wfAo), a genua of 
phiiits of tlio natural order Umbel li form; having 
ovato-cylindrical fruit, not prickly nor beaked, 
each carpel with five blunt convex rilw, and singlo 
yittui In tho interstices; the calyx teeth lanceo¬ 
late j tho petals otaordato and radiant, with an 
inducted point; the partial involucre of many 
lays; tho (lowers of tho circumference on long 
stalks and sterile, those of tlio contre sntaeftsllo 
Anti fertile. A number of species arc natives of 


Britain, largo perennial plflnts, with a strong and 
generally disagreeable aronmtio smell, and com* 
pound or decompound leaves. The Common 
vVater-ilropwart {CE. fsiulosa) and the Hemlock 
Wator-dromvort, or 
Water Hemlock ( CE. 
crccafo), avc both 
common in web 
places in Britain and 
throughout Eurojw, 
nnd both are lmv- 
entio aoriil poisons, 

The root* of the 
latter have sonic ro* 
semblance to small 
lmranips, ami hunce 
fatal accidents have 
froquon trly occu rrod, 

Tlic lane-leaved 
Wat or- drop wort, 
called Water Fennel 
by tho Gormans ( CE. 
phdlanil)'iiim l for¬ 
merly known as 
Pheuanilrinvi aqua - 
t icum ), is also com¬ 
mon in ditches and 
ponds both in Britain 
and on the Conti- w 

ncub. It hus a Hemlock Wster-dropwort 

jointed root-stock (GSnanlftc crocuta ). 

(r hi zome ), with 

tufted whorlod fibres, and a strong zigzag stem 
dilated ut tho base. It is not so pokonoua as tlio 
other species just named. It was at one time 
erroneously regarded as a specific agaiiwt jiultium- 
aiy consumption; but it lias boon advantageously 
employed in pulmonary complaints. 

TTtttov-eugiue. Seo Water-power 

WatovfiillB occur most frequently in mountain¬ 
ous conn tries, whore tho streams from tho mountain 
siilcs enter the valleys. It is only when the side of 
tlie vallay is com posed of hard rock that there can 
Ihj a waterfall; in friable strata the stream weais 
out a ravine or side-valley. Those mown tain water¬ 
falls, however, aro generally rattier curious and 
picturesque than grand, the volume of water being 
In moat oases comparatively insignificant, thongh 
the height of fall is occasionally very' groat. All 
mountain water/alta necessarily change flieir aspect 
from season to season—in winter a roaring torrent 
plunging headlong into tlic abyss, in summer often 
a more film of water trickling down tho face of tho 
precipice. Waterfalls in comparatively level (Us¬ 
er iota are nob nearly so common, and their height 
of fall is insignificant compared with that of moun¬ 
tain cntajocte; but the juiach greater voliuno of 
water, and its steady and oven flow to the head of 
tho prcolpicQ ovorwhioh, hi solid column, it descends 
with a thundering plunge place such waterfalls' 
among the grandest of nature's phenoifienfc, It Is 
wliovo tlm course of a largo river passes from a 
higher to a lower plateau, and where tho upper 
platoon is edged with rook, that the grander 
on. tamo ta m o formed. If tlio Tocks are of the same 
hardness from top to bottom, tho edge of the 
escarpment, supposingit to bo perpendicular at 
first, becomes worn off, and a ptopo or rapid is 
formed. But when tho upper edge is hard ami the 
under strata soft and friable, the reverberation of 
tho spray wears away the softer parts talow, leav¬ 
ing a projecting leuge at the topi wliioli breaks 
oft, piece by piece, on It becomes too much under¬ 
mined, so that the fall is constantly recoding. For 
tho utilisation of waterfalls to generate elec¬ 
trical energy, see Transmission op Power. The 
cataracts of the Velina and Anio, in Italy, Are 
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an opposite ridge of the same character on which 
was deployed t»o French army, some 01,000 of all 
avniB, under Knpoloon. Its disposition was as 
follows : in front were 31,000 infantry, in two lines 
of battalion columns at deploying intervals. On 
each flank wan a brigade of cavalry (1700 sabres); 
close In rear of the centra a reserve of the three 
arms, 10,000 strong; and behind it the main reserve, 
11,000 strong, composed of the Imperial Guard, 
Two largo lwdfosof cavalry, each about 2600 sabres, 
were also posted behind the main infantry line. 
Of tlio 240 (finis 64 wero pushed down the slope 
in front of the infantry, 00 wero held in reserve, 
ami the remainder formed local reserves with the 
cavalry behind the right and left centre. 

The quality of the French troops was excellent; 
there were none that had not already made one or 
more campaigns, they were all of the same nation, 
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Scab of Yard* 


Nate.—Tho Village of Waterloo is about a mile north of Mont St Joan, 

and commanded by one in whose genius they had wards, those t 
unbounded confidence. The opening of the cam- French batter! 
paign, too, scorned to justify thoir confidence. French cavaln 
Two days before, ututor his command, they luul cover of tUccli 
defeated tlio Prussians at Ligny, and seen Welling- tho loft wing, 
ton retire from Quatre Bra* Now 33,000 men mid determined lm 
06 guns, under Grouchy, wore pressing the fortnor, ceasingly mod 
who, having no magazines west of Namur, might of Hougomont 
lie expected to retire eastward on that place; while and (1 i\M, fc 
tlio latter, fearful for his coimnunioritions west- delivered ngaii 
wand, through Ghent to Ostond, olio red hattla with 4400 liorsomeu 
troops about equal in numbers but infinitely in* that munbor i 
ferior to thoso of France. stood firm agai 

The heavy min that hail been falling for many loss from the 
hours ceased at 4 A.M. on the 18th, hub Napoleon whilst in this il 
diil not attack until 11.30, owing, an he uawvta, to These impel 
the statement of his artillery' officers that guns deaparato eflbr 
could not move until tho grouml had dried a must sweep aw 
little—n very inadequate reason for such a fatal for at 4.30 part 
loss of time. Ho occupied tlio interval with an appeared upon 
ofttontaUom review of Ills army. Tlio little com- mun and 04 gw 
mencod with a violent cannonade all along the Fronoh right a 
line. Then threo dlvislona of Reillo’s Infantry, on regard to the p 
tlio west of the Charleroi road, preceded by clouds himself from si 
of skirmishers, attacked tlio liomesteud of Kongo- support Well in 


mont, and after a savors struggle gained tlio i-oatl 
south of the chfttoan, but were brought to a stand- 
still by tbe loopholcd garden-wall. Tho orchard 
oast or the gauieu was temporarily occupied, bub 
attempts to get into tho farm; building? failed, ami 
reinforcements from tlio British right then droyo 
thorn beyond tlio southern garden-wall with heavy 
loss. Tho struggle was constantly renewed through* 
out tho day, but tho defenders bold tho /aim and 
out-buildings to the last. 

Meanwhile the guns on both sides kopt up a con¬ 
tinuous fire, and to prepare for ail attack against 
the British centre Napoleon advanced seven ty-fonr 
to a lower ridgo only some 000 yards froni it. Tho 
movement was delayed owing to the presence of 
troops to tho eastward being signalled, and cavalry 
were sent to ascertain who they wore. But at l.SQ 
tho Fronoh infantry on the oust of the Charleroi 
road advanced in dense columns 

-n— 7 *-i flanked by cavaliy—in all about 

| jr 23,000 moil, ohieily from K'firlonfe 
corps. Tho Hank brigades first 
came into contact, and at 2 o'clock 
tho British wore expelled from tho 
orchard of La Kayo Sain to. but 
not from tho buildings, while an 
ml&F yr Jjg indecisive notion raged at Papo- 
lotto ami Smolmiii. Bhmiltano- 
«w»l3- a charge of French uniras- 
atom swo l ,t “ 0WJl t0 ft »d 

west of tlio Charleroi rood, scat* 
tered some Han»voriitn fcronim, 
and passed between tho hastily 
r J£f formed British squares, within 

At which tho gunnm* of tho lul- 
fj j§£ vanned batteries took refuge. A 

f -J&w* A brigade taking to (light 

leffc ^ cto,llVa clivisiou to 

gjN§j% withstand, unsupported, the at- 

■ tack of the heavy 1' roil el i columua 

s, The moment was oritlcal, ns no 
r r “ _r ^"—Infantry resorvoH wore at hand, 
and the two hrigndua of heavy 
tpi cavalry wore therefore ordered tci 

tC JjdVxjs oilarge. One, tho Household 
brigade, overthrew tho French 
ctiimflbiora, cleared the flpaco in 
real 1 of La llaye, iinil pursued lo 
/&• f'\* K tho west of tho Charleroi road for 

ft _ some distance; the other, Von- 

souhy’s, attacked the French in- 
of Mont St Joan. fantry columns, and drove thorn 
buck iu disorder. Sweeping on¬ 
wards, thoso tlirco regiments reuohcd tlio advanced 
French batteries, hut wore thou taken in fiank by 
French cavalry, and retreated with groat loss inn lor 
cover of the charge of thoir own light cavalry from 
tho left wing. It was now nearly 4 o'clock, and 
iloterminod hut unsuccessful ofiorts had been un¬ 
ceasingly rnado by tho French to gain possession 
of Hougomont and La Ilnyc. Betwoen that hour 
and C i v .m, four great cavalry attacks wore then 
delivered against tlio British right contra. Somo 
4400 horsomeu redo in the first, and nearly twice 
that munbor in the third, The British squares 
stood (Inn against these attacks, hut HUll'crcd groat 
loss from the enemy’s artillery and skirmishers 
whilst in this douse formation. 

These impetuous mndanghln wero, bow over, the 
dosparato efforts of a commander who felt that lie 
must swoop away the enemy in his front or perish, 
for at 4.30 part of Billow's oorps of Bltlchor's army 
appeared upon the field, and by six o'clock 80,000 
mun and 04 guns were pushing forward ngainst the 
Fronoh right and roar. BHtchor, with a loyal dto« 
regard to the possible disaster that might result to 
himself from such a course, hud readily agreed to 
support Wellington with his whole army instead of 
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Philippines to Japan and Lake Baikal in Siberia; 
It is represented by closely allied forms—#. gaiuiea 
and 0. tenebi'vm —m America anti A us India respec¬ 
tively, It lives liy ponds and streams, makes its 
nest of matted roods ami sod gen generally among 
Clio thick vegetation near tho water's edge, begins 
lo breed before the winter is well over, and pro¬ 
duces two or oven three broods in the season. The 
(seven to nine) eggs are WM-whitospeekledwith 
reddishdimwit; ‘ the young from the first nest 
assist their parents in building (uuitlier, aud even 
In taking care of the second brood.’ The fond 
generally consists of sings, worms, gross, grain, 
and liisocta, hut the bird will also devour tho 
young ol other water-fond, ‘The call-note is a 
loud ci'ck’Veh-rek\ several times repeated, especially 
towards evening/ In length the bird measures 
about tv foot; tno predominant colours are dark 



Water-hon ( Qnltinula chlovopm ), 


olive-brown and dark ulato-gray, but there ore 
white streaks on tho flanks, and tho under fcati- 
covorts are white. See Howard Sanndors, Manual 
of British Birds. 

VFnter-hog* See Wart», 

Wnter-lioi’cliouud. Sco (lYW-woirr. 

lVatcrliOUSC, Aj.fukd, architect, was l>om at 
Liverpool, 10th July 1830, studied at Manchester, 
and booanio A.1LA. in 1878, It, A, In 1880, amt a 
member of tho Berlin Aeadetuy of Arts In 1800. 
Among his wiwks avo the Manchester town-hall 
aud assize aourts, Owens College, Uirton Co]logo, 
the new Natural History Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington, several London clulw, the new St Paul’s 
Schools, hesidoH mansions throughout the country, 
and alterations on some of the Oxford colleges. 

IViltcrllllKl, Dantbl, divine, was born at 
Wiwoloy rectory in Lincolnshire, Folmmry 14, 
1088. lie studied at Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge, beoamo fellow In 1704, and by Wft canon 
of Windsor, in 1730 archdenoon of Middlesex aud 
vicar of Twickenham. W atari aud was a stoat 
controversialist, and defended tho faith that was 
in him with grout vigour against Samuel CJarico, 
Daniel Whitby, and many more. Indeed he watt 
thought In his day to have proved the foot of 
Christ's divinity. Ho died 23d December 1740. 

Ills bust I woks ato tho two Vindications of Christ’s 
divinity (1716-29), anil tho Further Dpftnw (17261, 
A Critical History of the Athamsiun Ch'ced (1724), A 
lieriew of the Doctrine of the Eucharist (1737), and 
tfcrfpfors Vindicated (1734). in nitswor to Tindah There 
is a com pie to edition of Iub works, with Afomoir, by 
Bishop Van Mihlert (Oxford, 11 vota. 1828-28). 

Water-lily, a name commonly given to the 
difforont Bpeciew of Nympluea and Sfuphar, ami 
also of Nelumbium, all gonem of tho natnrtil 
order Nymplucaceiu (q.v.), and Indeed often ex¬ 
tended to all tho plants of that Older. Britain pro¬ 
duces three species— Nymphwa aton, the White 
Water-lily, and Nupnar Meant and 2htph<ir 


uumilum, called Yellow Water-11 llos. Tlie two 
former are frequent in still waters In moat parte of 



White Water-lily (Hympha » afoa). 


the island; tfinyfutr pnmilnm is more rave, and 
chiefly found in Beotlnncl. All have heart-shaped 
leaves, floating on tho water. The hemiiifiil and 
fmgrant white flowers of Nmnphwa alba float upon 
the water during the day, but collapse and droop 
upon or oink below its surface during tlie night, 
rising and expanding again in tho morning. The 
dowers of the yellow water-lily, which are of com¬ 
paratively little beauty, are raised by their stalks 
a little above it. The seeds of tfieso, ha well 
us of the Watcr-Uly of the Nile (Xyuip/aea lotus; 
see Lotus), are farinaceous, anil are some times , 
used for food, The root-stocks of Nymphoxt alba 
contain a Jaive Amount of gallic acid, and have i 
been need in dyeing. Numerous aperies of tropical 
and subtropical Nymplnea are cultivated in British 
auuaria for their beautiful aud fracuint fluwera, 
The Sweet-sconted Water-lily of North America , 
( Nymph(cn ottorata) line a large whits flower of , 
groat beauty, and of very sweet smell. Not only > 
Jv. lotus, but also AT. rubra and N. pubescent ai*o > 
| sac rod plants to the Hindus. A r . cwruleci was held 
! sacred by the ancient Egyptians. 

| Waterloo, a village or small town (pop. 

I 3000), 11 miles S. of Brussels, which Jins giveu 
its name to tlie decisive battle fought near it 
on the 18th Juno 18115. Oil that tiny Welling¬ 
ton had collected 60,000 infantry, 12,400 cavalry, 
and 160 guns on the low ridge, bojihj 3 miles 
long, which bestrides tho Clini-leini road near 
I Mont Bfc Jean, Of these troopa only one-third 
' were British, and many raw recmilN ? of the 1 
I others a large proportion being Hutch-Belgians 1 
! were dlsaflccted and Hymnatliisetl with tho French, 

I Along the uiaiu ridgo, which was not entrenched. \ 
twenty battalions, 1 some 16,000 men, were deployed 
in front line, and twenty battalions stood in second ■ 
1 line under cover of ita reverse b)o[w. Borne 14.0DO - 
men wore in reserve in two groups, and 6000>in 
I advance occupying the important poets of Kongo- J 
mont (1200), La Kayo Sainte, Pspelotte, La Have, 
and Smohalu, The cavalry brigades Were posted . 
on tho loft flank and behind the centre ami right, ' 
two at each place; 4000 horeomeu Itoing held in 
reserve. One-third of the guiis wore In action in 
front of the deployed lino, ano-third in support 
behind the right ami contre, and the remain dor In 
reserve. The right was strong so long as Kongo- < 
mout held out; tlie left was weak in comparison, 
but tho Prussians were approaching that flank 1 
'from Wavie. On the right of the ridgo was a . 
steep ravine, whilst its left merged into a plateau. , 
The front alope was gentle, continuous, ami ptibb- j 
! sfcmoted, ekeopt by tlie farm enclosures, rising to ' 
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Wntcr-sptaticL Seo Spaced. 

Waterspout* Seo WauuiWim. 

Wa ter-stippl y* Bee W atkb. 

Water-tight Compartments. Bee Ship- 
BUILDfKQ, Vol. IX, p. iOQ. 

Water toil, Cjiahles, naturalist, horn at 
Walton Hall near Wakefield, 12th June 1782. OF 
Catholic parentage, he was educated at Stouy- 
hurafc, amt, devoting himself to researches in natnral 
history, spent the years 1812-2$ in America, pub¬ 
lishing on his return Mb most interesting ancl 
successful Wandering* in South America 11826; 
6th ed. I860; and often since re-edited by J. G, 
Wornl and others). Hie Natural JTi Emm 
appeared in three series, 1898-67; and a now ed., 
withyLlfo of the author by Moore, wa* issued in 
1870. Wafcorton, who was rather a keen observer 
and racy writer than a scientist of the new school, 
died 27th May 1866. 

Watertown, tl) a town of MnmeUttsotta, on 
the Charles River, S niilos \V. of ]3onion, with a 
national arsenal and manufactories of stoves, 


Sockotb's Harbour on take Ontario. The vapida 
supply power for numorons factories turning out 
spring-wognos, sowing-machines, farm lug imple¬ 
ments, flour, jpftiwr, woollens, <Xrc. Pop, 14,726.— 
(3) A city oi Wisconsin, on both shies of ltoek 
itiver, 44 miles- by mil W. by N. of Milwaukee, 
With manufactories of Hour, beer, ehaivs, blinds, &o. 
Here ia the North-western University (Lutheran; 
1804), Pop. 8705. 

WntcryillCi a village of Maine, on the Kenno- 
beo (navigable to this point by a dam and locks at 
Augusta), at Tloonlo Palls (18 feot), 10 miles by 
rail N. by E. of Augusta. It contains several 
mills and factories, and is tlm seat of Colby 
University {13aptist; 1820). Pop. 7J07. 

Wntcr-VlolcL a plant of the genua Hottonln, 
so caNod from tlm likeness of its flower to the stock' 
gillyflower, once known qb violet 

VTatervllct* See Shakers. 

Watford, a market-town of Hertfordshire, on 
fcho Colne, Ifl milea (by rail 18)N\V. of London. 
The Ferpondiculav church, restored in 1871, cun- 
tfiinn soma interesting monuments of the Morrisons 
and Cassells, Earle of Essex, whose seat, Casaio- 
bury, ia qIobq to the town; and there are also tho 
London Orphan Asylum jinftfc, 1813; transferred 
hither, 1871), the Bolters 1 Company’s ithnshonsos 
(1873), the endowed schools (1874), the public 
library and school of art (1874), ifec,, besides manu¬ 
factures of silk and paper. Pop. (1661) 6546; 
(1881) 12,102; (1801) 16,810. 

Watklii, Sib Edward William, was bom at 
Salford in 1810, and was employed in his father’s 
conn tinig-houeo till 1845, when 1m became secretary 
to the Trent Valley Hallway; and from that time 
onward he has been known os director or manager 
of several of tho most Important railways, especi¬ 
ally of the Sonfch-Ensfconi, In 1801 lm undercook 
a mission to Canada In connection with tho union 
of the Canadian colonies, and was returned to 
parliament In 1884, his long parliamentary career 
being most closely associated with Hythe. Ho 
has done much to help in securing narks for tho 
peopm, especially in Manchester, and wiw inn do a 
baronet in 1H80. A strenuous premotor of fcho 
Channel Tunnel, ha contributed tho urLiolo on that 
head to this work. Another undertaking of his is 
* groat tower on tho Wembly Park estate, botwcon 
AViliestlcn arid Harrow, to stand on an eminence 
174 feet above aea-tovel, and to exceed the EiiTol 


WATT 


Tower (q.v.) by 10 feet—Its hoight being 1000 feet. 
In 1889 ho aaquired by purchase part of Snowdon. 

Watllllff'S Island* one of tho Babanina (q.v.), 
tho probable landfall of Columbus, 

Watlluff one of tho great Homan 

highways of Britain, commencing at Dovor, pausing 
through Canterbury and Rochester to London, and 
thence to Chester and York, and northwards in 
two branches to Carlisle and tho Wall In tho 
neighbourhood of Newcastle. Traces of the 
ancient road are still to bo found iu many 
parts of its course, and iu sonic it is still an 
Important highway; a atroot in London retains its 
name. It was tho line of division in the treaty 
betweeu Alfred and G lithium the Dano > and it is 
still the boundary befcwoon Wawicksbive and 
Leicestershire. Or tho * AVaetlings * nothing is now 
remembered. Perhaps a trace also survives in the 
name Wattles bo rough, a place on Witling Street 
near Wroxoter ( Uriconium). 

Watson, Riciuud, divine, waa born at 
Ho vers I j run in Westmorland in August 1787. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was olooted follow (1700), proFcssor of ChomHry 
(1764), and regies professor of Divinity (1771)—of 
both which subjects ho know but little up till that 
time. He became pvclmudary, next arclulcacou, of 
Ely, rector of Northwokl in Norfolk, soon after of 
Knnptflft in LeUcsterehlre, and in 1782 bishop of 
Danda/T, retaining his other preferments on account 
of the poverty of the hoc. lie waft grievously dis¬ 
appointed at being passed over for promotion to 
the see of St Asaph iu 1800. During an episcopate 


Westmorland, tlm house wan uaigartu iftrk on 
Windermere, and here he introduced tlm lurch to 
that district, for which Wordsworth did not thank 
him. A Liberal in politics and theology, he advo¬ 
cated equalisation of the bishopries, and main¬ 
tained the right of the Prince of Wales to the 
regency fn 1788. Ho cllod July % 1816. Besides 
innumerable sermons, addressee essay h, and charges, 
ho published a famous Apoloy^for Ohmtiumty i nil 
attempt to answer Gibbon (1770), and ylu Apology 
for the Bible (1700). in reply to T. Paine. Ins 
egotistic autobiography, Ancetfot&t of the Life of 
Mlehavd IVateon, was published by Ills son in 1817. 

Watt* the name of tlm electrical unit of activity 
or rate of doing work. It Is measured by tho pro¬ 
duct of tho voltage or elDetrainoilvo force of tho 
source into the current supplied. Thus a dynamo 
which is yielding 80 amperes at a voltage of 100 is 
working with an activity of 8000 watte. Tho 
watt la eotml to 0’78fi foot-pound per second; so 
that one horse-power per second is cqnal to 746 
watts. It is customary to use the kilowatt as tho 
practical unit, It is equal to & thousand watts or 
1*2 home-power per second, tioc ElAKmucrfY, 
Ohm, Volt. 

M ntti James, improver, and almost Inventor, of 
tho modern stealu-engine, was bore at Greenock in 
Scotland on fcho 10th of January 1730. His father, a 
general merchant at Greenock, wim long a member 
of the council of that burgh, ami for a time a magis¬ 
trate. His mother, Agnes Muirhoad. was a woman 
of superior endowments. Two niomWi* of James 
Watt's family—his grandfather and an unolo— 
possessed some local reputation for scientific or 
engineering ability, The former was a teacher of 
mathematics, surveying, and navigation afc Draw- 
fonlsdyke near Greenock; tlm latter was a land- 
surveyor and engineer. Janice Watt was very 
weakly as a ohild, and, being unable to go to school 
with regularity, ho became to a great extent his 
own instructor, Hfs mother taught him reading, 
ami his father writing aud arithmetic, lie early 



WATERLOO 

rotating towards IiIb btwo. HLs leading troops wore 
indeed within 8 miles of Wellington^ left at tlw 
tinio whim Napoloon aflsumed them to he retiring 
before OroiicJij^ towards Namur. The country 
Separating the allies was littla suited to the tanid I 
iniirah of Tame bodies of men. The deep and miry 
cross-roads had become almost impassable owin" 
to tlio haavy rain* The men hail been drench c3 
mul Ural out on tho 17th. A lira in Wavre hin¬ 
dered tliolr piwsago through that town, and defec¬ 
tive auangomentH, causing two columns to crass 
on their manoh, still farfchor delayed the genera! 
advance. A start could not bo made nntll 7 
and tbo rata of maiaUlug did not exceed l mile an 
hour. Gronchy, too, having ascertained tho tine 
dircotfou of tlioir march, was now pressing on their 
raw, ami bad to bo IwU back. Tbo rain, which 
Napoleon says prevented him attackingin tbo early 
morning, won therefore also rofinonsiblo for many 
of tlio long hours during which Wellington had to 
boar unaided tlio full hronb of his attacks, and, but 
for Dlllohcr*B dogged resolution and hia inflnenco 
upon hia won, might Imvo prevented altogether 
that junction of tho alllca which they hod designed 
on tho night of tlm 17th, and to achieve which 
Wellington bUmhI fast at Mont St Joan. 

Tlio I’riiNflinn corp advanced on a wide front, 
tlioir left being directed on Plunohonoit. To 
oppose thorn Napoleon (when assurad of their 
approach by the capture of an orderly canning 
despatches from Billow at l r.ar.) hail detached 
10,000 of the Yrnmg Guard under Lobmi, ns well as 
tho cavalry (2400 sabres) already reconnoitring in 
that direction. Ha also wrote to Grouchy hoping 
that ho was near enough to take Billow in flunk, 
but that oillcor was thoroughly committed to a 
severe action at Wavro, where Napoleonletter 
reached him at Cl or 7 r.tf. 

Trusting that bo could thus hold Billow Jn chock, 
Napoloon thou continued hifa efforts against tho 
British, whoso front lino hail berm somewhat 
altered by bringing forward two batteries and two 
brigades from tho reservo. The latter deployed in 
a Four-deep line extending from the north-east 
comer of the Hohgomont enclosure to the main 
ridgo. Soon after <Tp.m, Noy wob entrusted with a 
fourth attack upon La Baycf Saints, and succeeded 
in gaining possession of tho fmni-buiklliigs. At 
the same time and up to 7.30 the attack was 
pressed near tho Charleroi road. Clouds of skir¬ 
mishers and artillery lira repeatedly caused the allied 
battalions to deploy and tulvnnco down the ridge. 
When masses of Frcnoh cavalry suddenly attacked 
and obliged thorn to form squares and so present 
vulnerable targets to the guns and sharpshootors. 

But severe lighting was now going on for the 
pOHscssion of Plunohonoit, and over 60,000 Prussians 
Wore engaged. At 7.30 Napoleon determined on 
one more attempt to oiiiNh the adversary in his 
front. Tho Imperial Guard advanced in two 
columns between Hangomont and La Haye Balnto. 


That on tho right, consisting of four Imttalious. 
moved first, atuf, unchookeil by artillery Are, gained 
the summit of tlio ridge. The British Guards, 
who were there lying down in a lino four-deep, 
sprang to tlioir foot at Wellington's command, 
11 roil a volloy and charged. Shattered by this 
enveloping lira, the heavy French column fell back 
in confusion. Ton minutes lator tlio loft column, 
six battalions, followod from the south-east comer 
of Bougomont against the Mime part of tlio British 
line. Adam’s light brigade, on tbo right of the 
Guards, thereupon wheeled forward. Its right one- 
eighth of a oirolo, flroil into their flanks aml~then 
olmwd. The Guards erntilled with their flra the 
hcaa of the column, and its rout was eompleto. A , 
gancral advance of tlie whole British line then took 
place, and the battle waa Avon. ■ 
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. In the meantime tho Prussians drove the French 
in confusion from Papolotte, which they had Avon, 
on La Belle Alliance, thus exposing Lobati’s loft 
If is troops, Assailed at the saino Rmo in front, 
then gave way, and after an obstinate resistance 
Plan cl io unit was wrested from them. This success 
mid open the main lino of retreat to the lira of 
tlio Prussian guns, which now almost crossed the 
British front and turned tho defeat into tho most dis¬ 
astrous rout of a groat army which history record a 
Tin* allied cavalry prosBeu on in their eagerness 
an hastily as to exchange nuhro cuts in the coming 
darkness. Tlie Iobrcb were great in proportion, 
to tho numbere engaged: nlltes, 22,500, of whom 
7000 were Prussians j and French (Including 
prinonom), 82,000. The result was the deposition 
of Bapoioon and hie exile to St Helena. 

Though very many books had been written on tlie sub¬ 
ject, a complete and thoroughly reliable account of tlie 
(prent oampnlgh of 181C 1mA not yet unpaired in 3802, 
whon it was oxpcohd that tlie forthcoming work of the 
American author, Hr Kojmm, would soon supply tlui 
want, But More entering ujion a study of tltfi cauipaign 
tho Walartoo Ztctitrci, or Lieutenant-colonel C, C. 
CiiesneVjB.E,, ahoukl ceitiinly bo read, referring as they 
do to nil tlie best sources of infovrantioii, such ne the works 
of Chams, Thiers, IJrfalmont, Sihoiuo, Bbnw-Kenticdy, 
Garwood, Dorooy Gardner, Hooper, <to. ( and orltioally 
examining the many d Borop/ino'ea which tlioy present 
Boo also tlie article Napoucok. It should bo added that 
the French named the tattle from Mont St .Tcan, and the 
Pnisalaiu from Belle Alliance; but the.name 'Waterloo 
ift now commonly uaed in France and Germany m well 
os in Britain. Tlie mound surmounted by tlie Belgian 
Hon is eouapiauoua on the Held. 

Waterloo, capital of Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, oil both aides of tlie Cedar lllvor, 03 mile* 
by vail AV. of Dubuque, with mills, foiuulviw, and 
furniture and other factories. Pop. 0074. 

IV a tor-marks. See Paper, p. 741; and 
Bank-notes. 

Water Ousel.- BeeDirritn, 

TVfttcr-powcr, See Water. 

Waterproof. Bco India-rubber. 
Water-rail. Soe K ail. 4 

Water-rat, Sco Vole* Musk* eat. - 

Water-soldier {Stmtiotcs aloidcit), a plant 
belonging to a genus of the natural order Hydro- 
ohnriuerc, 1 b com¬ 
mon in lakes anti * 

ditches iu tho coat 4f 

of England. It is . yfj j 

with numerous J 

leaveB^Yrlii^i w-c \jmjijiJi 

two-edged Slower* 

stem, bearing the . ' 

snathe with wuu- . - 

tiful and delicate V, Sfe v7 

white flowers.' In Wf //f 

autumn tho whole JP ffj 

plant disappears, iWJ j/fi 

the root alone re- 

water, from wliiali 
a number of young 

(l?&. W*ter-soldier {Slraiiolet abide,). 

nothing else can 

grow hi tliom. The water-eoldler is a very orna¬ 
mental aquatic plant.. 
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sfcvaiure contrast between tha gaiety of liis art 
A,it\ tlio tuelanekoly of »»i« We wnstwjtly ovev- 
shfulowecl by ill-Uealtli. In 1718 ho vwtal Eng¬ 
land to consult a certain Dr Meade, then faniniu, 
for whom, (luring Ills irtivy, lie ptvmteil ono or two 
pictures. Afterliis return home Ills health gradu¬ 
ally declined; and on 18th July .1721 he died of 
consumption at Nngonfc, near 1 aris. In vlrfcuo of 
their charming oolour unci graceful design, the 
pictures of this master of tlio Hu coco ago still 
enjoy ft high vogue, though Ins reputation as iui 
artist is now hut an echo of that which, in Ins 
lifetime, lie onjoyorL Ho employed himsolf ohioily 
in pointing small landscapes, with something of 
the nature of the FUe Galmte going on in them— 
mock'Pastoral idylls in court-drcss. Tins largest 
collection of Watteaus—that made hy Frederick 
the Groat—belongs to the German omporovj and 
many are in the hands of English collectors. 

Sea the Catalogue raiwnntc oi liis works by Do Gon- 
oourt (lB7i5), and the monographs by Colhor (1867), 

J. W. ilollett • (* Gmat Artists* series, 1888), VollbohT 
(Hftmb. 1886), Hannover (Comm. 1888), Darganty 
(Paris, 1801), mid Kants (Faria, 1891). 

Wattle* Bee Aoaoia, 

Wftttlc-hinl [Anchockiw'a carunoulata), m ft 
wattled Honey-w\tor (ipv.) of Australia, with 
wattles half an inch long. The plumage is varie¬ 
gated gray, brown, ana white, nml the flesh is 
aollaiouB eating. In ft Tasmanian species [A, 
inauria) the wattles are over an inch long. 

Watt's Dyke. See Om’s Dyke. 

Watte, AhAiiio, woa bom in London, March 
18, 1797, ami died there, April 0, 1864. He had 
four yearn' schooling at Wyo and Ashford m Kent; 
was an usher at Fulham amt Runcorn, and n news¬ 
paper editor at Loeds and Manchester j married in 
1821 the Quakeress, Priscilla.'Wlffon J1800-78). a 
sister of the two Spanish scholars j founded the 
United Service Gazette (1883); anti made a groat 
hit hy hto annual, the Litmtry Soumnir (18!W-S7). 
Latterly lie was leas successful, and in 1854 he wiu* 
granted a pension of £100, He published two 
volumes of poetry, hot one piece only by him is 
remembered—the allitorotive jou Josprit* f An 
Austrian army awfully arrayed, &c, The Life by 
Jiis son (8 vols, 18B4) contains some interesting 
sketches of liis contemporaries. 

Watts, George Frederick, naintor, was bom 
in London in 1820, and sent his first picture to the 
Academy in 1837, bub farmed his stylo during a 
three years* sojourn in Italy after the old masters, 
especially of the Venetian school. He attracted 
public notice by his cartoon of 1 Camctaens' sent 
to Westminster Hall in 1843, and again by pictures 
of * 15oho 1 ami *King Alfred 1 in 1847. He ib abovo 
all thiugs a pnot-iuilntar, but remarkable for Ills 
individuality, dignity, extreme correa tnews in draw¬ 
ing, sploudul coloration, and exquisite purity of 
atmuapUore. He has painted many noble portraits 
(not a few of thorn the most eminent of his con¬ 
temporaries) mul some flue landscapes; his his¬ 
torical imbieota are in the grand dramatic manner, 
but he is besb known by fils magnificent piotorial , 
moralities, emblems of profound and subtle import. | 
He aymimtliisod with ninny of tlio aims of the Pre- 
ttaplinehte school, but stood quita apart from it. 
Among Ids more important pftintingp^familinr 
many of them by photogravures or other reproduo- 
tlon, though ho 1ms novel 1 been a ‘popular' painter 
—arc 'Paolo and Francesca * (1848), * Fata Alov- 1 
gann 1 (1848), 'Life's Illusions 1 f 1840), 'Love and 
Death* (1877), 1 Watclmmn, what of the Night? 1 
(1880), 1 Hivpo* < 1888), The exhibition of hi» works 
at tho Grasvenor Gnllory (18B2), which included 
one of his admirable sculptures, comprised about 
half of his life's work. Ho lifts executed a fresco of 
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St George and tlio Dragon in tho Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, ami a franco In Lincoln's Inn. Ho lifts sot 
I apart many of liis host works, especially portinits, 

I to bo ultimately ft gift to the nation. 

Watts, Henry*, writer on chomisfcry, was born 
in Lomlou, 20th January 1815, in 1837 became 
demonstrator of Chemistry at University Collogo, 
librarian to the Chemical Hociety m 1850, And 
editor of its Journal in 1861. Ho translated 
Gmolin’s Bandbuch der Cheinie (18 vols.) and otnor 
chemical works, but is best known by M» Diction- 
ary of Chemistry, based on that of Dr Ure (5 vola 
1863-68; supplements In 1872-76-81; now and 
revised cd. by Morloy and Muir, 4 vols. 1880 
el scj.). Ho dtal 30tli Juno 1884, 

Wlltts. Isaac, hymn-writer ami dlvlno, wns 
born on July 17. 1074, at Southampton, 'wlioro his 
father kept ft boarding-school and wrote poetry. 
At sixteen ho was wont to an academy w London 
kept by Thomas Howo, ftn Iiidopondont uiiniHlor. 
Hove liis devotion to bia studios wan oxeeiwivo 
ns to permanently injure his constitution. In 1006 
l,o bccaino tutor In the family of Sir John llartopp 
at Stoko-No\vin c ton, and there bo remained six 
yews, acting iifsa iw asaistant to Dr Chauncy, 
minister of the Indepomlunt (111111X311 in Mark Lane, 
whom bo succeeded in 1702. IIis health was 
throughout infirm; and in 1712 ho was 1* rostrated 
by an illness so violent that ho never thoroughly 
rocovorod fnmi its oIFccte, A visit which lie paid 
to Sir Thomas Abney at Theobalds for change of 
air resulted in bis domestication in tho establisb- 
ment till his death, thirty-six yearn afterwards, on 
November 25, 1748. An Ids health permitted he 
continued to pvcauli wwl to write, Though hardly 
over 6 feet high. and feeble physically, ho war 
counted among tlie best preachers of Ids tinio, ami 
Ins sermons by no means hobo this reputation, liis 
theology was marked by a large charity and catho- 
Ho spirit then uncommon amongst Dissenters. The 
degree of D.D. was given him by Edinburgh in 
1728. Hia theological works were Jiuinoroim, but 
are now qnlto forgotten. Ills treatise on Logic* 
long since superseded, was once a toxt-book at 
Oxford. But this childless saint and scholar 
assured the perpetuity of liis nauio by liw Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children (1716), which, in 
spite of many a metrical defect and much hopedesa 
prose, show strength, sanity, and tho right »im- 
plioity without weaknesH. And in llr JoliUHimVi 
words, 'ft voluntary descent from tho dignity of 
Bclonoo is perhaps tho banlcat lesson that humility 
can teach. His Horn Lyricio{ 1700), Ilymmt and 
Sfririiiutl Songs (1807-0), and Psalms of David 
Imitated (1710) contain Hourly 000 liynum and 
vomoiiB, of whloli many remain amongst the 
eborished treasures of English devotion. It is 
enough to name but those i 1 There is a land of 
rmro delight/ 'Jesus shall roigu where'er tlio sun/ 
'When 1 survey the wondrous crons/ mul 'O God, 
our help in ages past. 1 There are Lives by Dr 
Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, Milner (1834), and 
K. Paxton Howl (1875). 

Watts, Theodore, poet mid critic, was born in 
1836 at 8t Ivor in HiintiiigdoiiRhiro. IIi« father, 
according to the biography of him hi Norrisb Jlix- 
tory qf St Ives, was a solicitor and n liatumllnt. 
intunatoly connected with Muiohmou, Lycll^ ana 
other geologists, a pre-Darwinian ovolulhiniHb of 
considerable murk in the sciontiila world (if Lon¬ 
don, ami tlio Gilliert 'White of tho Ontu valley. 
'Waiter Tlioodore Watts (for biioIi is liis full nauio) 
received at Cainhridgo a somowhat elnboi'ato private 
education, comprising inuslo, art, and tho physi¬ 
cal soicncoH, especially biology. Settling in Lon¬ 
don, lie soon became the centre of a very remark- 
able literary and artistic company. Ho is described 
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manifested ft hire for mathematics ami calculations, 
and a groat interest in machines, and accordingly 
—bis fnlhaPa busiuasti, lor which ho had been 
destined, having greatly declined—he canio to 
Glasgow In Jane 1754 to learn tho trade of a inathe- 
matioal instrument maker, Aftor a yoai* In Glas¬ 
gow lie wont to London, but ill-health compelled 
nim to return homo about a year after j ho hod 
however made good ubo of his opportunities, and 
after his return no sot up ana mathematical instru¬ 
ment maker in Glasgow. The incorporation of 
hammermen of that city put difficulties in hie way; 
but tho authorities of the imivoiuity took him by 
the hand, appointed him mathematical instrument 
maker to tho university, and gave him the ubo of 
promises within thoir precincts. He occupied these 
promises from 1757 to 1703, when he set up a placo 
of business in tho town. In 1707 lie was employed 
to make the surveys and prepare the estimates for 
a canal projected to unite the Forth and tho Clyde. 
He mode surveys for vaiions canals, for the im¬ 
provement of tho hnrbonrs of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock, and for the deepening of the Forth, 
tho Clyde, and other rivers. Ho was also employed 
on a survey for the Caledonian Canal (q.v.), In 
this ami in other surveys, the accuracy of which 
woe borne witness to by Telford, he made use of a. 
new micrometer, and a machine, also of his own 
invention, for drawing in perspective. 

As early as 1759 Watt’s attention had been directed 
to tho capabilities of steam as a motive-force by 
Mr Robison (q.v.) t afterwards professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, who 
was then a stud out in Glasgow. In 1701-09 Watt 
made a series of experiment* on the force of steam, 
using a Papin's Digester (u.v.); hub it was not till 
tho winter of 1703-04 that ho began the investiga¬ 
tions which ended in his improvement of the atenm- 
ongino, A working model of tho Nowconion engine, 
kept for the use of the natural philosophy class In the 
college, was sent to him to l>o put in repair. Ho 
quickly found out what was wrong with the model, 
and cosily put it Into order j but in doing this he 
become greatly impressed with the defects of tho 
nmohhio, and with the importance of getting rid of 
them. The rcsnl b was that lie hit u pon the expedi¬ 
ent of the sopavabo condenser, which prevented tho 
loss of sboam in the cylinder. Bee Stkaji-enuine. 
where his other important inventions, the use or 
the 1 air-puiup/ stoam-jacket for slimier, double- 
acting engine, &c.» are described. 

Watt, soon after perfecting his model, formed a 
partnership with Dr Roebuck, then of the Carron 
Ironworks, for tho construction of engines on a 
scale adopted to practical uses; aiul an otigiue was 
erected at Kinnoil, near Borrows ton nn ess. But 
lloobuok gob into difficulties; and nothing further 
was done until, In 1774, Watt entered into a 
partnership with Matthew Boulton (q.v.) of Soho 
noar Blrniingliam, when, Roebuck's Interest having 
boon repurchased, tho nianufaeturo of the new 
onglno was oommonood at tho Soho Ironworks. 
A patent for liis invention hod been taken by Watt 
in 1700, and a prolongation of his patent for twenty- 
live years was secured in 1776. This partnership 
won a for bn nut© one for Watt—Boulton was bold 
and enterprising! Watt was timid and shrank from 
tiie commercial side of affairs. The advantages of 
tho new engine were in no long time found out by 
the proprietors of mines; and It soon superseded 
Nawoonion's machine ns a pnm ping-engine Watt 
afterwards mtui© munoYou* improvements itt its 
construction. nml in conjunction with his partner 
Boulton he immensely improved the quality of tiro 
workmanship employed in building engines and 
other machines. Between 1781 and 1780 lie obtained 
patents for a series of inventions—among them the 
sun and planet motion, tho expansion principle, tho 


double engine, the parallel motion, nml a smoke¬ 
less furnace. The application to the steam-engine 
of the governor wns Watt’S crowning improve 
mant. He described a steam-locomotive in ono 
l of his patents (1784), but did not prosecute it 
further, neither did he encourage Ilia chief ossist- 
I ant Murdock (q.v.) in Mb exporimonti^ He nlso 
. invented a letter-copying press, machines for copy- 
! ing sculpture, and numerous devices unconnected 
with the steam-onuKuo, severed of which ho 
2 Mitcntcd. It m curious to recall that Bon J ton 
and Watt attempted to secure an act of pari la¬ 
in cub forbidding the use of 1 1 igh-presBiue engines; 
Watt persisted in the use of steam at low pressure. 
AVatt's claims to lie the (list discoverer of the com¬ 
position of water wens long and strenuously 
maintained (see Water, p. 506). 

He retired from hueiuess in tho year 1800. giving 
up to his two nous, James nml Gregory, Mh interest 
in tfie extensive and prosperous business which 
Boulton had created at Soho. Ho showed the 
same alert and notivo utlvid after his retirement. 
The attic room at Heuthllcld Hall, Mh house 
near Birmingham, where he used to work alone, 
is still preserved, in Its old condition. Here he was 
perfectly happy, working with his taming-lathe, 
and amongst Ids tools and models, lu tho earlier 
portion of Tils life ho suffered much from iJUjoalth. 
Ho lmd quickness of apprehension, a powerful 
mommy, and an immense store of well-digested 
TniscollaneouB information outside his own domain. 
In conversation his nIterance was slow and unim- 
IKLsaionad, with a quiet, grave humour, while ills 
manners were gentle, modest, nml lUMRSiiniing. 
He died at Heathlleld on 19th August 1810 in liTs 
eigfity-fourth year. There oro many monuments 
to Amt; the inscription on that in West minster 
Abboy is from the pen nf Lord Brougham. AVatfc 
BtamlH at the head of all inventors, and the honours 
paid to his memory npd to himself in Ids later 
years appear to have been deserved by his person til 
qualities, no less than by the filmic cum ruble benefits 
which Jiia inventive talents have conferred iipdit the , 
human race, 

Seo J. P. Mufrheftd, (h'fyin and Proffreu of (to 
Mechanical Inventions oj James Watt (3 vdIb. 1864 \ 
comprising a memoir, lotto**, and patent ipedflcationa; 
Muhboftd b Life. abridged from hit Ktgcr work (1 vol. 
2d ed. 1850); Smiles, Lives of Boulton and Watt;, 
Williamson, AftmoWoh of tht Lhitage of Wait (1866 )\ 
Oowpor In Proc. Inst* Meek* Engineer*, Nov. 1883. 

Watt, Robert, bibliographer ami physician, ; 
was born the son of a flinalT farmer near Stewartou 
in Ayrshire in May 1774 ( and studied for the 
church at Glasgow University (170B-07). He sub¬ 
sequently studied medicine at Edinburgh, and was 
licensed in sitrgety and pharmacy, which arts be 
practised in Paisley And in Glasgow [1700-1817). 
At hia death (12th March 1810) be was a dis¬ 
tinguished physioian, accoucheur, and lecturer on 
the practice of medicine at Glasgow. He wrote 
inodical works on diabetes, consumption, and 
hooping-cough, and a moral work, Itoka of Life ; ! 
Imb he is heat known by his valuable (though for* 
from complete or infallible) Bibliotheca BHtunnica 
(4 yoJs. 4lo t 1824; see BrmjoORAriiY), which 
orgihated in a catalogue (published 1812) of a 
library lie gathered for the use of his students, 

Watteau, Antoine, was bore atA 7 alenelcmies, 
in Ooto\m 1084* and in 1702 be betook blinsoJf to 
Paris, where for some time he earned a livelihood 
hv tlie sorriest hack-work for a picture-dealer, 
Ho subsequently received instruction from Gillot, 
and got employment wltli And ran, tlie decorator 
of tlie Lnxemlxmrg, and in 1711 became a 
student at the Academy. In U17 lie was made 
a member of the Academy, and became fain on b 
as the creator of a, new type of art. There is A 
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with, longer axis horizontal. As the depth in- 
cresses tins ellipse diminishes ill size, ami beoomes 
more elliptical. Afc tlio hob to in the liquid simply 
mores to and fro iu a straight horizontal line. The 
velocity of tlio wavo is equal bo tho square root of 
the product of tlio total depth of the liquid into tlio 
acceleration due to gravity, in symbols Thu 

shallower the water the more slowly will tlio waves 

* In the other simple case we find a typo of which 
tlio deep-sea wave may he taken as an example. 
Ifoch particle of fluid describes a circle, which 
rapidly diminishes iu size as the doptli increasas. 
The velocity of ware-propagation is given by the for¬ 
mula iP glfSiTi where l is tho wave-longtli and ir is 
tlio ratio £'14150... * Thus, with a wave-length 4w 
or about J2‘0 feet, the velocity of propagation will 
be 8 feet per eecoud or 5'0 wiles per hour* Again, 
with a wave-length of IOOr—a length by no means 
uncommon with Atlantic rollers alter a gale—the 
waves will travel at 40 feet par second or 27’8 
niUes per hour. Atlantia waves from 500 to 000 
feet long and from 44 to 48 feet high have boon 
observed to take from 10 to 11 seconds to pass. 
Tills gives a velocity of 50 or 63 feet per second. 
Tlio theoretical formula gives 60*0 and 55*4 foot 
per second raqicotivoly. The Hydrographical 
.bureau of Washington records tho observation of 
a wave half a mile long which took 23 seconds to 
pa**. According to the formula it should have 
taken 22*7 seconds. These comparisons show that 
so far as the value of the velocity is concerned 
the simple theory is veiy satisfactory* 

This tbeoiy, which is avowedly an approxima¬ 
tion, gives a wave forih whose crests are similar 
to tho troughs* Now a glance is suflloienb to 
show that the crests are sharper and tho troughs 
flatter than this similarity would yo quire. Stokes 
has, however, carried the approximation a stop 
further, and finds that tlio stooner crests find 
flatter troughs are quite accounted for; also that 
tho imitlcles are, on the whole, earned forward in 
the direction of propagation of the wave. 

In tlie case of fwclllatory waves the disturbance, 
as already noted, rapidly diminishes on tlio depth 
increases. Thus at a depth equal to one wave¬ 
length the disturbance of the water is only *4 v Lh 
of that at the surface; and at a depth of two 
livu^-lengths, only mfarvth o£ that at the surface, 
With the largest ocean waves the agitation has 
an Inappreciable etToofc at oven moderate depths. 

Near a shorudine or beach the to-and-fro motion 
of water along the bottom must have its effect 
on the material accumulated there. Signor Cor- 
naglia lias made some very valuable observations 
on tho formation of beach a a along the shores of tho 
Mediterranean. He finds las the theory also indi¬ 
cates) that the bottom water under a crest moves 
in the direction of the wave-motion, and that tho 
water under a trough moves iu tlio opposite direc¬ 
tion, A stone or other object lying on tho bottom 
will, as wave follows wave, be siibjectocl to pres¬ 
sures acting in alternate rtirootlons. If tlio bottom 
is inclined, ns In tlio case of a shelving beach, the 
shoreward push due u> a juisslng crest is greater 
than the seaward push when the trough is passing* 
Tlio seaward push will, however, bo aided by the 
resolved part of the woight of tlio stone acting 
down tho slope. Afc a certain depth, depending 
on the inclination of tho slope ami on tlio size 
of tho waves ovtntaul, tho landward push will 
just lwi balanced by the seaward push together 
with the iD»olvod part of tlio weight In si jo) jo war 
depths, that is, nearer the shore, the landward push 
will have the advantage, and the effect of the waves 
will be to carry material up the beach. On the 
other hand, in greater depths, that is, farther from 
the shore, the other force* will have the advcmtnge, 


and the material* will tend to be carried out to 
deeper water, Thus there exists near to every 
shore a neutral Hue or atrip, above which sediment 
lomls to move up, and below which it tends to bo 
carried away to greater depths, In tho Medi¬ 
terranean this neutral lino lies at n depth of from 
30 to 33 foot. Signor CoraagHa shows the im¬ 
portance of this phenomenon in relation to estu¬ 
aries and harbours, which become silted nv> if thoir 
moil the and openings are on the land side of the 
neutral lino, but remain deep if their outlet* ftvo on 
the sea Bide of the neutral line. 

Ab oscillatory waves How in upon a a helving 
hooch they gradually change ohamotor. The 
troughs become llatter, and tho orents become 
sharper. At length tho crust begins to curl over, 
and finally topples n» a Lroukor upon the boaoh. 
If we regal’d tliese waves as osolllafcory waves in 
nlmilow water, wo see that their velocity should 
diminish with tho depth. Hence tlioro 1 b a tend¬ 
on oy for the advancing wave, which, ho to speak, 
strives to keep its anginal momentum, to ho re¬ 
tarded by friction on tlio button). Ilonco tho crest 
Unde to outstrip the lower parts of tho wave, and 
the iCBulfc is the breaker, it is certain, however, 
that ns the depth becomes smaller mid smaller the 
waves lose their true osoillatary character and 
booomo solitary waves or waves of translation. 

Tho solitary wave was discovered and studied by 
Scott Husftcllt the ominunt engineer. To tills olass 
belongs tlio lung wave which accompanies a canal - 
lioat, and whioli we seo traversing the canal when 
the bunt is stopped. Tho moat favourable rate at 
which a catuu-baat can ho drawn is whon its 
volodty is such that it tides on the crewt of tho 
solitary wave. When this condition in not ful¬ 
filled part of tho work clone by tlio homo is 
expended in producing frodi solitary waves. Tlio 
speed of llio ware ia measured by \fgJP, where 7t r in 
the lioight of the oimt of the wave above the 
liofctom of tho canal. In ft canal 8 foot deep the 
boat's moat favourable speed would bo a little 
greater than 16 foot per second, or about 11 miles 
per hour. Houssinesq and ltayleigh have work ml 
out tho theory of the solitary wave, nml thoir 
couolufticms agree voiy well with tlio olttorvatloiis 
made by Scott llussell. For oxnmplo, tho laltor 
olwerved that when tho height of tho wave was 
equal to the donth of tlio undisturbed liquid tho 
wave began to break j and tho theory shows that 
with tliis relation of depth and height tho water ab 
fchoorosfcifl moving horizontally with the speed of 
the wave. Ono oharaoteristie of this solitary wav© 
Is that when ib is a crest the water is displaced 
forward a definite amount aiul does not votnm. 
On the othor hand, when it is a trough the water 
is dtyrinml buck ward—l.o, opposite to the dhotv 
tlon of propagation. of tho solitary trough. For 
this reason the solitary wave is also called the 
wave of translation, It is found that a solitary 
trough is very unstable; and it is doubtful if a 
solitary crest con remain permanently of tho samo 
form even on a fricfcioiilcns fluid, 

Stationary waves in miming water, such as may 
ho seen on anv shallow brook with uneven boil, 
belong to another oIohb of waves. One particular 
inequality, n laige stone for oxnrnplo, win produce 
one conspicuous wavo and a number of Htnullor 
oneB Accompanying it. Tlio condition h of tho 
problem are difficult to statu ; and voiy little has 
boon done in tho dlsousulou of it. Lord Kelvin 1ms 
shown that a certain relation between tlio spaed 
of the water and tlio average doptli dotormlure 
whether there is a crest or trough fanned over tho 
Inequality. 

With water-waves whose wave-lengths aro longor 
than I foot gravity )b practically the efficient 
agent in propagating the wave-motion. Hut when 
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in the introduction to Philip Henrico MustouW 
col looted works, by Mrs Chandler Moulton, the 
editor, no 1 a poet whoso noble work won for 
him the life-long anil intinmto friendship of 
Kossotti and Browning and Lord Tennyson, and 
woe the first link in that chain of more than 
brotherly lovtt which hinds him to Swinburne, his 
house-male at present and for many yearn past.’ 
He thus emuo to exercise a most important 
influence on the art and culture of the day; bub 
although ho has written enough to illl many 
volumes—in the Examiner, the Athenwum fsinco 
187(3), the Nineteenth Century , the Fortnightly 
Reviewi Jcc.—he has let year after year go by 
without his collecting bto essays which, always 
dealing with first principles, have ceased to be 
really anonymous, and are quoted by the press 
both in England and In Germany ns his. lint, 
having wrapped up his talents in n weekly 
review, ho is only ephemomlly known to tlio 
general public, oxcopb for the sonnets and 
other poems that from the Athenwum, &a. have 
found their way Into anthologies, and for the half- 
dozen articles on poetic subjects that ho has con¬ 
tributed to the Enwjdopicdta Britannica and the 
present work, The poems of his which are most 
generally known arc 'The Burden of the Armada 1 
and ‘Tho Ode to Mother Caroy’s Chicken, 1 the 
latter of which hos been often reprinted in Kng- 
laud and America, The chief note of his poetry 
—much of It written in youth—is its individuality, 
tho sources of its inspiration Nature and himself, 
if these sources, indeed, mo not one. For lie who 
of'all man most lias influenced his brother-poets 
has himself rotnuiuod least influenced by them, 
So, too, his prose writings—.literary mainly, but 
ranging also over folklore, ethnology, science gener¬ 
ally—are marked as much hy fchcrzr indcpcncleueo 
and originality as by their BUggOBLivoness, hur- 
many, incisive vigour, and depth and breadth of 
Insight. They have made hhu a force in litera¬ 
ture to whlcli only Salute-Don vo, not Jeffrey, 
is a parallel, Mr Swinburne 1ms styled him 'the 
first orltlo of our Hwo—perhaps tho largest-minded 
and surest sighted of any ago,* and Rusaotti iu a 
published conversation has said the some thing. 

8qo, boflldea works of tod at RossottJ, W, Sharp’s SonnlsU 
Of the Century (1887). preface to The New Day of Dr 
Hako (1800), and A MJIob’b Poeti of the Century (lS02), 

Wttiigrli* Kmvijy, felto Lancashire poet, was bora 
January 20. 1817, at itochdalo. An a youth he was 
apprenticed to a local printer ami bookseller, but 
ou the expiration of his apprenticeship he seems to 
have devoted himself almost outirely to literature. 
With his removal to Itolsal near Man Chester he 
boenmo one of the most active member* of the 
Manchester Literary Club, of which ho was at one 
time prcBidont. Ills first sketches of Lancashire 
life and character appeared in tlio Manchester 
Examiner, ami at onco attracted friendly attention 
to the author. Among Mr Waugh’s numerous 
prose writings may ho cited his Factory Folk during 
the Cation Famine, the Besom Ben Stories (possibly 
tho l«»t of liis humorous pieces). The Chimney 
Conus*' (a senes of exquisite village Idylls), and the 
admimhlo descriptions of natural sceneiy In his 
Tufts of Heather, Irish Sketches, and Rambles in 
the Bake Country. Bu b it is as a singer rather than 
ns a story-teller that our author will he best re¬ 
membered. For several yearn he had been in the 
habit of contributing dialect songs to varinriB peri¬ 
odicals, and tbOHO pieces, Ilrst collected in 1830 as 
Lancashire Songs, scorned for their author Immedi¬ 
ate recognition as a poet. Rivalling the Cumbrian 
poems oi Robert Anderson, and comparing favour¬ 
ably with tho bust work of tlio niBtlo folio wars of 
Burns, these rudo lyrics won the hearts of his coun¬ 
trymen by tho power, pathos, and kindly humour 


with which he paints tho homely ways and thoughts 
of Ills country-people j indeed few pooms enjoy 
buoU popularity in Lancashire as Waugh’s f Como 
whoam to thi childer an’ in a 1 As au expositor 
of dialect Mr Waugh merits high pmiso. Tho 
nice shades of local patois, current in villages 
separated by only a few miles, aie tenderly dis¬ 
criminated, mid the idiom is nowhere maintained 
to the tedium of tlio general reader, but rclle rod, 
by brilliant descriptive passages written in Mr 
Waugh’s terse and pnre English. Outside Ilia 
native county Mr Waugh'a rendering of dialect is 
somewhat Jess happy, and the specimens of the 
country speech of Cumberland ami Ireland, as 
given m Jauuock and Irish Sketches, con scarcely 
bo accounted a success. In 1882 Mr Waugh 
became tlio rccipiont of a small pension from tho 
Civil List. With failing health ho removed to Now 
Brighton, Cheshire, where lie died, April 30,1800, of 
cancer in tlio throat. Personally Mr Waugh was 
the centre of a largo circle of friends, who dough ted 
In Ilia genial wit ami powers os a raconteur. Tho 
best odition of Waugh’s collected works is that 
in 11 vole., with Caldecott’s illustrations. 

WiUJke'jrJUlf capital of Lake county, Illinois, 
on the west shore of Lake hiiohigmi, 86 miles by 
rail N. by W, of Chicago. It is mostly built ou a 
bluff, DO feet above tho lake. Pop, 584o. 

Waukesha, capital of a comity, Wisconsin, on 
Fox River, 16 miles W. of Milwaukee. Pop. 6321. 

Waitrlu, Jkhan i>e, an old English chronicler, 
whoso work in six volumes, each divided into six 
books, embraces the period from the first fablod 
settlement in Britain to 147L The Recmil des 
Croniques et Anchienncs /stories de la Gmnt Brd• 
aigne a present nomme Bnfflctcrre I ms been edited by 
Sir William and Mr EL Jfanly (BoDs Bories, 5 vuJw, 
1804-01). Vols. i. and ii. were translated, 1804-87. 

Wausau, capital of Marathon county, Wis¬ 
consin, 210 niilua NW. of Milwaukee. It sends, 
much lumber down the Wisconsin River. Pop. 6251. * 

Wave* Whoa the surface of a sheet of water 
is disturbed waves are in variably prod need. These 
may vary In magnitude from tlio huge rollers of 
the Atlantic to tlio tiniest observable ripple. Tlio 
broad characteristic of such wave-motion is that as 
the waves pass ever the surface at a eoustdeitible 
speed the liquid itself simply rises ami falls with 
a sJigJit to-and-fro motion in a sternly rbytbmio 
manner. The wave, in short, is a particular state 
of motion handed on from one portion of the water 
to another. It is energy, not matter, that la trans¬ 
mitted. In the case of ordinary bcu- waves it is not 
easy to nee that gravity is the effective dynumio 
agent iu their propagation* In accordance with 
hydrodynamic principles tho tendency must ho for 
the Water at the crest of a wave to lie pulled down 
to the level of tho water In, the neighbouring 
trough, and for the latter, to lie pushed up to the 
Level of the former. Corresponding to this surface 
oscillation there must bo at any point below the 
surface an oscillation In pressure, Also at ahy 
instant the pressure will vary from point to point 
along a horizontal line drawn in the fluid in tiro 
direction In whioh the wavo-motion is being propa¬ 
gated. These conditions obviously imply a (left uito 
motion of the particles of the fluid. If we suppose 
this motion or the fluid itself to be so small that 
wo may neglect the square oi its value, we are able 
to dotermhie ilia thematically the character 'of the 
motion in the simplest type of oscillatory waves 
sustained hy the action or gravity. .Two mniiile 
coses ore usually distinguished according ns the 
length of ,fcho wave U great or small compared urftJi 
tho depth of tho liquid. In the former case \ye 
have tilic propagation of long., waves in shallot 
water. Each pardcle of liquid describes au ellipse 
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found In the free state. AVitli one exception it is 
the highest known mamber of the fatty acids. It 
fuaes at 104* F. (00* 0.)* tl , 

Beeswax is blenohert by dividing cakes of it into 
ribbons, which are spread on canvas, kept moist and 
exposed to sunshine* The ribbons are turned over 
at interval*, ami occasionally sprinkled with water. 
Altov a ilvBt bleaching the wax Is melted, formed 
ouqg more into riblioim, and again exposed to the 
aim's rave* A third treatment of the same kind la 
usually required. Only solar bleaching will suit 
when lb la to be used fur candle-making, and for 
tlita purpose the wax also requires a previous treat¬ 
ment with acid. Wax can, however, be blaaehcd 
with chemical Agents. Caudles of this material 
cannot bo made, like those of stearin or paraffin, iu 
moulding inaoliimsa, since they do not part freely 
from the moulds. They are manufactured by first 
pouring melted wax on wicks arranged round a 
hoop, ami when they have reached the proper 
thickness they are rolled in the plastic state on a 
marble slab. Candles of beeswax, owing to its 
greater haul ness, havo lees tendency to ‘gutter 1 
than those made of stearin or paraffin. Beeswax 
Vms also a pleasant odour. By Itself it makes by 
far the best carriage candles, and when these are 
mado of other mtevUita beeswax is sometimes 
mixed with them. But its high price limits its 
use for such purposes. It is employed for waxing 
ilnore of polished wood, ns an Ingredient in making 
Romo vavnttthcM, fuv making lithographic crayons, 
mid as a radst In printing patterns en calico. 

Wax was of importance to the ancients for 
writing-tdblota (see Writing), the writing pro¬ 
duced oy the sharp end of the stylus being, when 
it had served its purpose, obliterated by the other 
end, The art of modelling figures and portraits in 
wax dates from prehistoric times. Beeswax wus 
ns ad for tli Is pn t}*me by the ancient Egy p tlaus. Tli o 
ancient Greeks practised the art with great skill 
at least 300 years d.c., and developed the mothotl 
of casting in bronze by moans of wax now known 
hb oire perdue (see FOUNDING, Vol. IV. p. 752). 
Wax was the material in which the patterns or 
models for both large and small works of art in 
bronze were usually mushed in ancient and llenais- 
fiance times, aiul was ho employed that it might 
melt away in the casting of them. The Homans 
were wont to have wax portraits of their allocators 
set np iu their entiuiice-Uails as evidence of ancient 
pedigree. Wax was also the material with which 
tha coloms far encaustic painting practlsad liy the 
ancients were mode np. The remarkable portraits, 
believed to have been executed in the earlier 
oentmics of onr era, which wore discovered by Dr 
Flinders Fotrio at Fayyfim in Egypt, were pointed 
with pigments laid on with melted wax. A modem 
kind of encaustic (see Mural Dkcoration) is 
sometimes called luax-puinthiy. Wax and other 
images wore u»etl with evil Intent in Magic (q.v.). 
In tlio Uth and lfitli centuries sculpturing in wax. 
or cero-phwticfl, was practised by artiste of good 
standing, who have leEt mainly figures in low 
relief or statuettes. But Vasari praises a largo 
portrait statue of Lorenzo do 1 Medici by Verrocchio 
and Ottilia, of which the framework was wood, 
clothed with veal garments, the face, head, ami 
hands bohig of wax. But no skill evades the livid- 
naas of the flesh or the ghastly stave of the glass 
eyes and wax-portraiture has boon abandoned 
by artists proper, and loft to the skilful workmen 
who manufacture portrait figures of royal per¬ 
sonages* popular diameter*, aud distinguished 
mimjorcrs for shows, perambulating or permanent. 
Of the latter that of Mine. Tussaud (q.v.) is the 
lnsst known* Wax-niodolline hoe alwo a humbler 
sphere in the making of one kind of artificial ilowors, 
composed of thin leaves of coloured wax, surface 


painted in detail with proper pencils, and artificial 
ivvdfr, and in producing tailors' dummies, as well 
tin anatomical models and pathological specimens; 
ami emhryologicul models, now much used in the 
teaching of zoology, are usually made of wax. 

Beeswax is produced in nearly all the temperate 
and tropical conn trios of the world. Largo on am 
titles are obtained from southern Asia and North 
Africa. East Indian wax mostly comes from hilly 
regions, the hoes whloli produce it being wild or 
somi-wikl. The amount of beeswax annually im¬ 
ported into tlio United Kingdom is about 60 tons. 
Its price iu the bleached state Is £7 per owfc. 

Chinese wax Is producer! by Coccus ccr(ferm t, 
Fabr. (Coccus pe-lu of Westwood), living on tho 
asli-treo Fnminns eftmensis, and belonging to the 
same genus as the lac-insoot (see Lao). This 
beautiful substance resemblos fiponnacotl in gen¬ 
eral appearance. It has a highly orystallino 
structure, and is veiy hard for a wax, its molt- 
ing-polnb being !B0 r F, Chemically it consists 
oJuoily of eery! corotate. Although this should bo 
on excellent material for making cnmlles, their 
man ii fact tire from it presents some points of diffi¬ 
culty. It is perhaps owing to this, still more 
to its high price, that tho wax has nuvor become 
an article of much commercial importance iu 
Europe. But it la bo in China and Japan, where it 
is used for making caudles, or for coating candles 
of inferior materials, and also for sizing pajicr and 
textiles. The arorago annual production iu China 
Is valued at £000,000, Tlie price por cwt. is 
£7,10s. 

A wax similar to tho Chinese pe-la is produced 
in Japan hy an iuBOcfc which is proliably anotlior 
Hpccioa of coccus living on Ligutinm Xbota. It is. 
liowevcr, not abundant enough to be of imlnstrhu 
importance. 

Siwmaccli .^Sec this head. 

Carntivhu wax is found in thin films on tho 
loavos of a Brazilian palui (Copcnikia ccrifci'u ). 
It constats chiefly of niyrloyl corotate and inyrloyl 
alcohol, Its melting-point ia 185° F„ rising to 
about 195° F, when long kept, and its specific 
gravity ie about '00. This aulrdanco is made into 
caudles to a largo extent in Brazil, but it is only 
used In limited quantities in tho candlo manu¬ 
facture in England. A small proportion of it 
mixed with other candle-making materials Is useful 
in destroying tho ‘mottle* which Homo of these 
have a tendency to show, Carnauha wax is used 
to adulterate beeswax, and on the Continent to 
mix with Bitch eubstauoes ns stearin and ccrosiu 
to make cheap ‘wax' caudles for church pur¬ 
poses. Tbe imporU of Cinnauba wax into England, 
though not largo, are increasing—2GOO bags In 
1891, and much more in 1892, Tim price is £8 
por cwt. 

From the stein of Ccvox^don andicola. tho wux- 
pOrlm of tho Andos, a resinous exudation is ob¬ 
tain ad, about ono*third of which constate of a wax 
used for making candles (soe Palm). A similar 
substance ta produced by Rlopstoc/cia cor(fam t 
another South American palm. 

J(t]xtn )) r c<ie is obtained from the fruit of several 
species of Hhus, of which R . succedruien is the most 
important, lint 2?. vcruici/am and R, sylvc&tris also 
yield it. Tlio honics con(aiu the wax between tho 
kornol and tho outer skin. The raw wax is of a 
greenish colour, and 1b out into strips and bleached 
white hy exposure to the win. This wax is mostly 
composed of palmltin, and is therefore rather a 
fat than a true wax. Its melting-point varies from 
124" to 128" F. It is important nfl a camllo-makinc 
material u Japan, although but little used for fchS' 
purpose in England. It lias a rather unpleasant 
amolh Japan Wax ta au ingredient in some polish- 
tag mixtures for furniture and leather,-ana it is 
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the waves get small another agent comes Into play 
--viz. the pressure due to tho Buifaae-tenBlon (q.v,) 
of the oui'vud surface of the water. This pressure 
oots downwards over the convex wsst and up¬ 
wards over the concave trough. Its magnitude 
increases with the curvature, which becomes 
greater as the wavodongth beoomoB smaller. 
Thus tho influence of tlie snrface-touslou la 
accelerating tho speed of tho wave becomes more 
pronounced as tho wave Is taken short or and 
shorter, When n wavelet becomes so small that 
the surface-tension Is more effective than gravity, 
It is distinguished by tho name of ripple. There 
la a certain particular wave-longth for which 
gravity and Bnrface*tension have equal effects as 
regards tho speed. Shorter wave-lengths are 
ripples, longer wave-lengths two waves; and tho 
speed of tho wavelet having tide critical wave¬ 
length Is a minimum. All other ripples and 
waves, whatever be their wave-longtltH, travel 
fustor, For any snood greater tlian this mini mum 
speed two wave-Jong the correspond. In other 
words, for any given wave propagated mainly by 
gravity thera corresponds a ripple propogatoil at 
the same spoed mainly by surface-tension. These 
statements are all contained in the following 
formula which expresses the speed (n) or 
waves on the surface of fresh water in terms 
of tho wave-length (/) i v««fll'4J + 31 jL The 
units are the fncJi and second. The first term 
on tho right is the part duo to gravity, the second 
the part duo to surfooe-tension. The minimum 
spood (0*34 inolios per second) 1 b given when these 
two terms equal oaoh other, so that the oriticnl 
wave-length which separates ripples from waves is 
0*71 inoh. When tho wavo-lengtb Is 2J inches tho 
Bpeoil is 12J inohoa per second, instead of 12 Inches 
per Bonond ah it would bo undor the inJlnonao of 
gravity alone. Now tho same value of v is obtained 
if we substitute 0*2J7 /or /Jn the formula, Tliat 
is. the npple of wave-longth 0*217 inch travels 
with tho same speed as tho wavolet of wave-length 
2A Inches. It is easy to sgo from the formula just 
[{Ivon that the prodnot of tho wavc-lengblm jin 
Inohas) of tho ripplo And wavelet which move with 
tho same speed must equal )t or '605, bo that if 
tho one wave-longth is given the other can be at 
once calculated. 

A very pretty experiment due to Scott Russell, 
but first disouHSOil fully by Lord Kelvin, gives a 
practical demonstration of tho foot that to eveiy 
ripple there corresponds a wave haying the same 
speed. Let a thin rod, dipping vertically In smooth 
water, bo drawn through it at a speed of 10 IuoIiqb 
per second or more, In front o! the rod a group 
of ripples advancing with it will be formed, and 
behind will bo Been the corresponding wavelets 
travelling also with the rod, These combine to 
produce a beautiful pattern on the surface of tho 
water. If we increase the relative spaed of the 
roil and tho water the ripples in frontjget shorter, 
ami the wavolotg behind got longer. On the other 
hand, a diminution of spooil causes the ripples to 
lengthen and the wavelets to shorten until for a 
particular speed they are equal in wave-length. 
For slower speeds wave patterns nro nob farmed. 

Any disturbance of the surface of water resnlts 
in the formation of waves, A stone falling in, or 
n fish rising, produces a series of wavelets or rlpploe 
travelling outwards in widomug circles. Of all 
pgonts that have to do with tho generation of 
waves wind is, however, blie most effective. An 
almost inappreciable puff of nlr will produce tiny 
ripples on an otherwise smooth wator-Biirfaoe. The 
first production of such ripples must depend upon 
the variations of vortical pressure accompanying 
the broozo | but once they are fairly started the 
momentum of tho wind itself will have its direct 


e 


influence on the wavelets. The power of wind in 
InBhing up the surface of water is shown on a grand 
scale in every storm at Bea. 

Besides water-waves, which have l>een the ohief 
object of discussion in this artlolo, there are 
numerous other kinds of wave-motion which aw 
essentially involved In many physical phenomena. 
For example, Sound (q.v.) has'to do with waves 
tmvellingiJ) elastic media, either os waves of com¬ 
pression and dilatation or as waves of distortion. 
A similar kind of wave-motion accompanies Earth¬ 
quakes (q.v.). Then, again, tho whole of physical 
optics is built upon an elaborate theory of wavth 
propagation, the exact natnre of which is yet to 
be discovered (see Light, Pol a ms at ion, &c.). 
Maxwell’s brilliant theory that the wave-motion 
which constitutes light is an electric rather than 
an Bins tie phenomenon lias virtually carried the 
day • but it remains to find a dynamical explana¬ 
tion of electricity itself, or, at any mte, to conoeive 
an ethereal medium whoso fundamental property 
is a capacity to transmit wave-motions of the kind 
required. For an nocouut of phenomena depending 
on the coexistence of wave-motions, see Interfer¬ 
ence, Sec also IIahuouil 


'Wuycrlcy, See Faun ham, 

IVftvrc. a town in the Belgian province of 
Brabant, 16 miles SB. of Brussels by rnilj pop. 
7432, Here on the 18th June 1816 there was a 
fiercely contested battlo between tho Prussians 
underTlilelmaim and theFronoh under Grouchy, 
In which the Prussians successfully prevented tlie 
Fronoh from joining Napoleon at Waterloo. 

TYnx, the name given to some animal and 
vegetable substances, and even to one or two 
lmneval bodies, which more or law resemble bees¬ 
wax both in their appearance and in their phyiriopl 
properties. Beeswax ami Clilnoso po-la wax are 
of animAl origin t Camnuha palm-wax: and myrico- 
wax nro vegetable products i and ozokerite (see 
Bitumen) is on example of mineral wax. The 
true waxes diirerfrom fate in not yielding glycerine 
when they nro made into soaps with alkalies. 

Xtecfwtx is secreted by bees, and of it they build 
tho walls of tlio cells of their comb. 'When this is 
drained of honey it 1 b molted in boiling water, and 
the wax which floats on tho surface is collooted In 
the solid state when the wator cools. Haw bee* 
wax is of an impure y ol low colour, so that for many 

S mooses it requires to be Mooched. Its fracture & 
Holy granular, aud it has a peculiar glistening 
appoarauco when rubbed whloli, when aeon in other 
bodies, is called waxy. Tho melting-point of bees¬ 
wax varies from about 139° to over 146* F., and ite 
sp. gr. is ’POO. It Ib soluble in ether, turpentine, 
benzole, and some other liquids, but not in alcohol. 
It contains about 86 per cont. of inyriotn t a com¬ 
pound 6f one of the higher ethers of the ethyl Beriefi 
with palmitic acid. Mytidn 1 b a crystal!Ino fatty 
body melting at 182° and liaving tho formula 

^ diffetB from ordinary fate by yield¬ 
ing on saponification myrioyl alcohol, a orysttdline 
fatty body, hi jdneo of glycerine. Coi'olio irciV, 
CjryHsiOjj, ife also present in beeswax to the extent 
of about 12 por cent., and generally |u the free 
state. This add is dissolved by boiling alcohol in 
which the other bodies composing wax are in¬ 
soluble. As both myrioin and cerotic aoid are 
oiystalline and brittle, aiul molt at higher tem¬ 
perate res than wax itself, the tenacity and plastic 
olmrooter of the latter is asoribed to the presence of 
a comparatively small quantity of a softer eub- 
stnnoB named cerofern, which does not seem to 
Jin ve been asyet thoroughly in vest (gated. Mettesio 
acid (C^HjgO-l was first prepared by Brodie from 
the mynein of beeswax, in which it hoe lately bee& 
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to King Nidnng, who cut the sinews of Ills foot and 
pntlilm in prison, farwWoh he ponged huoseU by 
nnttiire the king’s two sons to death, end violating 
Els daughter BadnhlM, who aftoiwerda gavo birth 
to Wifcticli. Wayland thou flow away in a foathor- 
robe, whloh lie InniHolf inwiutactiired, andi wlnoh 
his brother EigU had tried liw^ only to be pveeinl- 
tRteil to the ground. By ekilful y piedng togother 
the various old legends, Siu.roek iaa pralucei the 
Saga of Wayliwid as a whole in his noein Wt eland 
tkr Hckmied (183tf), and in the 4th part of hto 
midenbudh <1843). The legend is often alluded 
to in Scandinavian, Anglo-Won, English, and 
German poems, and oven old Iroiicb pponis toll of 
Galant the smiths TVnyland Bmitlfe Gave, ft two- 
chambered mcgiilithic monument, near tho White 
Homo in Berkaiilro, is immortalised In Ketitltvore^ 
fleo Pepping and Hiobol, 2?^!™ I V®*!)* 

Grimm's JJeuM* MythotoOte; 

dcuhohtn JMderaauc (lS8i»>: «nd Golthor, pb Wu- 
laiui&Mje [Oermattla, to). xxslll.)> 

Wayne, Anthony - , an Amorioan gonoml, was 
bom at Easttown, Pennsylvania, Jmmaiy It J 74ff, 
the artimlson of a York bIU ram mi who commanded 
a bouy of dragoon a nt the liattlo_of the BoyflOi and 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, Bailing in 1776 a 
regiment of volunteers, be was appointed colonel 
of it, and aont to Canada, wliora Jio oovorwl tlio , 
retreat of tho provincial farces at Tnioo luven* I 
He com mantled at Ticomloroga until 1777, wlion 
he was mode brigadier-general, and jollied Wnsb- 
ingtan in Now Jersey. He fought bravely at 
Brhndvwine | led tlio attack at Germantown ; 
raptured stniplies for the distressed Briny at v alley 
Forge} distinguished hburalf at Monmouth! rvas 
dofented at Puoli j hub achieved his most brilliant 
vlotoiy in the carrying of Stony point with the 
bayonet at mUbkUt, July 1 . H »' 0M ™80 
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Wealth. See Capital, Poutioai Economy, 
Value j and for tlio national wealth at various 
dates, CiBKAT BlUTAIN, 

Weaning. See Inpant. 

Wear, a river of Durham (Q.v,), 80 inilee long. 
See also Sunderland. 

Weasel (Mvstcla vulgaris), a common oarnl- 
voro belonging to the eftino gouns.as the marten, 
sable, polecat, iidnk, and stoat. It is widoly diatrib- 
utod tliroireliout Enrol*,northern and control Asia, 
and tlio novtlieru parte of North Amorim. The 
ImhIy of the male 1 b about 8 inolios in longtli, the 
tail 24 Inuhes; the female ie somewhat smaller. 
Tiro colour of tiro upper parte is reddish brown, of 
the under parts pure white In northern regions 





AVoftsol (Afustcla vutyarh). 


and in very cold win tors tlio weasel occasionally 
becomes puro will to, just (in the stoat uuoomoh the 
white ermine. Like related species, tlio voubgI in 
ahaiaaterlfled by courage onb of proportion to its 
Bixo, by furillty and wariness, and by pertinacious 
blood * tl i ir» tlnew*. It feeda on rate, uiioo, volos, 
moles, and froKS» hut may ftlflo dontroy young 
rabbits and hiiils. Often tfte blood or the victim 


,» at'ruhbigUt, ortho bodyiwlro 

and skill saved Lafayette in Virginia in 1781 . and d } ll(J]1J0 ftnd ] oft fli it Iwcouioh soini.pntrid. 

2"jSs £!SS72U£S£!.l3 lfc Ji* “ oc ^^ 


lie auiou m tnu ui guiAsunii, - 

of tlmwar^ rewarded by yopulav outlniBimmi, ana 
having, by Iris dnah and audacity. mtilroa tlio 
sobrinuot of ‘Mad Anthony,»ho retired to hifl farm 
in Pennsylvania, subsequently took un a tiacfc of 
land granted to him in Georgia, ami sat in congitwa 
for a few months. Appointed, on Washingtons 
vecoinnuuidation, ill 176$ general* to-chicf of the 
army, lie next year conimanded a sucoosbiuI qk- 
iwdition against tlio Indians of the north-west, 
Winded Fort Wayne, and in MW eWnwi aWy 
with die Indians by which the United StateB 
acquired a large addition of territory. He diojl 
at Presque Isle luow Ene), Pennsylvania, 16th 
December 1700, 

Way* Bight of. See Kioiit of Way. 

Ways and Menus. See Pahliament, p. 774. 

Wnzmii an inland town of Morocco, pic tin- 
esquelv situated on the stoop novthorn slope of a 
two-neaked mountain, in the hill-country 00 miles 
HE. of Tangier \ pop. 20,000. It in a Baered city 
iwul a place of pilgrimage, the lieiulcmnrtors of tlio 
Grand Sbereef. Tho pilncipal builillngs nre tlie 

S reafc mosque and tho tonriw of a lung line of 
iereof »4 The trade ia 3 tt a efeewhoro in Morocco, 
mainly in tlie lianilh of the Jowa Hqo Morocco; 
also Watson, A Visit to W<nm (1880); and HaiTis 
in Bhickwwd's Mugmim (15i02). 

Wa/Jrnlmdi a town of tho Punjab, 21 miles 
N. of Gujmnwola by rail; pop. 16,402. 

Wlulrls, nn Afghan hill tribe, inhabiting tho 
bigldatids between the Kuriin and the Gouml 
pSHBoa, cm the western frontier of tlie Punjab, Bee 
tho map at Afghanistan. 

Would* Seo Kent. 

Wouldfii Mods, See Cretaceous System. 


In its Uuntiug it is most pwaoverlng, keen in soent 
and right; it will take to the water after tlio 
water-vole, or olimb to a bird’s mwl; it mnully 
sleeiiB during tho day, ami is most aotivo at night. 
Liko many of its relatives it bitos fiorurcly and Jioh 
a dlsogrcuable smell. A nest of dried loaves and 
mows fis mado in a sheltered Jiolo In tho gimmd or 
in a troo trunk, and there In spring litter of 
four to six young aro roared. iSgnlust Inwtilo in- 
tnulurs the mother defends her offspring to tlio 
death. The fur 1« smnotimes used, hut tho auiiual 
is too small to bo commercially important 
Weather, See Meteoiioiawy. 

Wcatliei-iiiff. Hco Dkni/hation. 
Weiivcr-blrd {Ploceitlw.), a family of pansorino 
biitls mimboring between 200 and 800 spnohm, whioh 
boar oonsldoi’ftljio reseinblauoO to tho finches, and 
are, indeed, often spoken of as such* The naiiin 
lias voforonoo to tlio rflinarkfthlo structuie of the 
nusts of many of these birds, which are woven In a 
very wonderful manner of various vogotuhlo kiui- 
stances, and nm ohjocte of groat interest. Tim 
Ploceidrc are natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
of Africa, and of Australia; none being fouml in 
Europe nor in America. They are small birds, 
with a strong conical bill, the ridge of which in 

M curved, the tip entire, The wingfl aro 
or rounded, tlio Jlmt quill remarkably 
Short, and the mnlos of many flpouicS have ft dis- 
tinot summer and win tor phi in ago, tho former 
ncquirctl by moulting some of the feat hors. I ins 
is the cftso in tho genuB P.vroiuclana, for example, 
in which tho males in full plumage arc mlornocl 
with tho most brilliant yellow, orange, or scarlet. 
Bot oft’ by vqlvoty black. They urn often call oil 
1 blsliops j* and the spaciea reproHuntud is yellow 
above and black below, with brownish wing# and 




WAX-BILL 


also employed to make a transparent cob tor-oil 
pomade. The imports of it into England, amount* 
ing to 625 cases in 18S2, are very variable. The 
pnco por owt, is £1, IBs, 

MmUo’herry Wane *—The borrioa of several species 
of Myrica aro coated Yrith a waxy substance. In 
the United States tho wax from m, certfem^ which 
is a rather soft greenish sobatancc, with a melting- 
point of 129 s F., has been much nsed (mom or lew 
mixed with beeswax) for candle-making. It eon- 
Hints most largely either of free palmitic aold or of 
mlmUin with some myristin. Af. wdifolia of 
South Africa and other species found in South 
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houiiBpliore of hotli old and new worlds; the 
Japanese Wax-wing {A. phosnicopiera)] and the 


of good quality for cawuo-inakmg, it is a oomn&m- 
tivoly hard, pure white substance resembling boos* 
wax, but rather mom translucent. It has neither 
tftsto nor odour, and is not acted on by either 
alkalies or acids, with the single exception of nitric 
acid, which slowly nLtocln it, hut only when this 
acid is at or near its boiling-point. Paraffin dis¬ 
solves with the aid of heat in various naphthas 
(those from elude, petroleum, and coid-tor). in 
turpentine, ethor, luaulplifrle of carbon, and to 
some extout also iiv (dooliol and fatty alls. Paraffins 
am found in commerce with various mol ting-points, 
but ad ore mixtures of hydrocarbons belonging to 
the marsh-gas or pnraifm series (hob HVOitocuR- 
BOXfi], TUoho inciting between 70° and 11H° F. 
have a crystalline structure and am olussod an soft 

i iorafUna Such as mult between 115° and 160° F. 
about the highest that can be made) ate called 
mul paraffin^ and in tlicsa the crystalline taxturo 
disappears. The hard uro loss easily dissolved 
than the soft kinds. 

BoniduR its extensive use in canillo-niftking, 
paiufilu Ih employed for a great many purposes in 
the arts. Bitch ns for Uniulry purposes along with 
a tar oh, for dressing textile fabrics and for render¬ 
ing them waterproof, in the manufacture of per¬ 
fumes from flowers, and to give a finish to certain 
articles mado of wood, bono, or leather. In the 
United States it lias been extensively consumed an 
a olioirJug-guin, and Jins bowl tried wJtli some 
Simeons as a preservative of fruit. Soft paraffin 
is largely bought for dipping matches* Parnllla 

t iuriflod without the mo of aold has recently conic 
iitd oxtenelvo ubo as an Insulator by olncfcricimu. 
See Paraffin, Candlk, and Hvdhooaiuions. 

ScaUng-xmx (q.v.J is not now made of wax 
at all. 

Wax-bill 0Vstt'eMa astrilda], a well-known 
email South African bird, much In repute in other 
lands as a cage-bird, is about 4 indies long, and 
lum a bright rod bill, the tnui&hicoiiuy of tho homy 
covering giving it a waxy appearance. 

Waxcloth, See FLOonOLorir. 

Wax Insect, Boo Wax. 

Wax-myrtle, Boe Candlsberuy, 
Wax-palm, See Wax. 

Wax-plant, Sao Aaclepudacb/e. 

WAX-treo (FVmia), a genns of plants of tho 
natural order Hyporioaccro, having a live-parted I 
calyx, ami five petals, generally covered with soft | 
hairs on the inside. AH the species yield a yellow 
rcAiiiniiB juice when wauucIaiT, Which, dried, has \ 
similar properties and appeamneo to gamboge, j 
oud iu amiiincroo is nainod American gamboge. | 
Tho species are natives of tropical America. 

WaX-willff (Aropeh’s), a genuft of small pitfaer- 
ino birds Jn which the secondary qnjl Js of the wings, 
,and Munetlmea otliev feathwto of vmigaor tail, are 
tipped with rod homy appendacos Ulce soanng-wnx. 
Tnwo are three apeelfifti tho Bohemian Wax-wing 
or Chatterer (A. Qarndua) % found in the nor thorn 



Bohemian W^-wing (Amjfcto pumtfKiJ. 

smaller Caroline Wax-wing or Ccdar-bbfd (A 
ccdrorum). 

Waxy Degeneration (also called amyloid 
or lardaeeous degeneration) is a morbid process in 
which the healthy tissue of y*tUk» organ* la trans¬ 
formed into a peculiar snbstnnco, allied in its 
chemical commtlon to albuminous Bwlfttaoccfi* 
Organs a fleeted by this degeneration have a certain 
resomblafloe in wmti&tonoy atul physical character 
to way, They may be cut mio portions of the 
most rognlftT almpo, with sharp angles and smooth 
Bnrfaceft; and tho thinnest possible slioufl may lib 
removed by a sharp knife for mlcuwraopical oxuralua- 
if on, finch organs are abnormally - translucent, 
increased in volume, solidity, and weight- Usually 
tire flmfc parts a/fccted liy this degeneration are the 
small blood-vessels, the middle or uiusQulfcr coot 
being first changed. Suhseqnontly the adjoining 
tlssvuja become sunilorly ofleoted. When a solu¬ 
tion of iodine iB brought in contact with such 
tissues, a deep Toddisli'brown daiour Ib produced ; 
aud title colour is nfono a sufficiently characteristic 
test. Although amyloid degeneration id common 
to many tissues and organs, the'parts most fre¬ 
quently affected aro tho Bpleon, liver, kulnoys, 
lymphatic glands, and Intestine*. AVaxy tlogenora- 
tlnn is vory rarely met with ofl ft primary oomlition. 
It is almost always the sequel to some cliromo 
wonting disease, and is particularly as r opiated with 
profuse and Jong-continued suppuration, as in 
strumous disease of bone, diseases Of the lunge, 
kulnoya, or intestines, with much purulent dip- 
charge; and with advanced constitutional syphilis. 
It oan thus rarely bo regarded as itself the cause 
of iloath, though it may materially hasten the fatal 
iftsm No treatment fc known to be of any avail; 
but wlien the degeneration is not veiy for advanced. 

£i. ' 11., .1 Son,.VIAA!• If ilia aimnimUnn At 4 


it may gradually disappear if tiie auppumtioii or 
other inorlsd condition tvJiich has M to its develop- 
ulent is arrested. 


liiytiicdogyi with pouita of identity with the urOok 
Hoplimflfcus and llittclalue. He was non of the aea- 
giant Wade, a noplicw af King AYilkinus, and wna 
first bouud apprentice to the /ftiiiouB smith Mint If- 
Then lie was caiTlod across tho sea to' tho dwarfs, 
whom he soon surpassed in their own scienoe. Ho 
dwolt a Jong tune in U1 fdalor along with his two 
bio them, Eigil, tho beat archer, and Slngftdr, ana 
bow they mot three Bwan-maldenfi, with wlwim tl'i^y 
lived for seven yeure, until those flow away to follow 
| battles ne IValkyries. Aftonvanis Wnyland came 




WEAVING 


The next step is to divide the warp-thread into 
two equal aefcs hy raising up every a) tomato one, 
ami inserting between them a smooth rod of wood, | 



to prevent them entangling or returning to their 
former position. This reparation takes place before 
the llnal fixing of the ends of the threads to the 
cloth-bami, bccauso, previous to timt, each thread 
must he passed through a Bmall eyo or mail in a 
perpemlicnUu Unm\ <*v\M the hutUl, which bonus 
down from the roil A in fig. $ (in which only six 
he aid-til read a and six warp-threads ave shown. for 
the sake of rendering tire action cleaver). There 
are always two sets ot henlda In the simplest form 



of loom, and tho threads of the warn are divided 
alternately hy the malls of each heald, bo that if 
one hcaUl is raised it lifts every alternate thread 
of the warp, ami if tho other is depressed it pulls 
down tlm opposite set of threads; thus, in fig. ft, 
tho three threads of the warp are uuoit to pass 
through tho three upraised threads of quo koala by 
tho loops a, a, a, and the three remaining threads 
of tho warp pass through the depressed ficalds by 
thoir loops 6, b 9 b; the united action of tho two 
healclB opens a space between the two sets of warp- 
threads. This space is called tho shed, and 
through it is thrown tho shuttle which carries tho 
thread of fcho weftj whon tho weft him pasaed 
through, tlie Jiealds are rovowed, and tho lower 
warp-threads now become tho upper ones. Tho 
threads, after each hitoiscotiofi, flro driven up 


tight by the rood, which is a narrow frame with 
transverso wires set sufficiently far apart for two 
or more threads of warp to pass through ouch * it 
hangs to the friuno called the batten (fig. 1, D). 
Tho movement of tho batten is produced bv tho 
n hand of the wcavov, whilst that of the hoalcle ie 
readily effected by tho treadles IS. 

At each cud of the batten is a shuttle-box, 
in either of which tho shuttle rests whon tho 
loom is not in oporatiou. The shuttle of tho 
form seen In lig. 4 Is usually made of boxwood, 
Its ends shod with iron. Tho middle part is 
hollowed _ 

out^ into a 

opou on 

tho uppor Fig. 4. 

side. In . 

this iiox tho bobbin, on which tho yarn nr thread 
is wound, is placed, with its two ends on pivots, 
admitting of ita l>ein« tinned hy the tdightafc 
strain on the yam; tho ond of tho yarn passes 
through a hole in the side of tlia shuttle, tw seen 
in Ilg. 4> Jlebweun each shed tho shutllo is pro¬ 
jected hy tho ugoucy of the picker, moved by 
4 tho piokWstick held in tho right hand of Lho 
" woavor, along tho shuttle-nice hofcwocn the 
s slied-warp from shuttle-box to shuttle-box, and 
“ the heating up of tho thread loft by fclio shuttle 
completes one pick of tho loom, when coloured 
iwittems aro being producod, or when for any 
reason more than ouo kind of weft imiBb be fre¬ 
quently inturchuugod, a numbor of shuttles corro- 
hpoiidlng to the varieties of weft must In) used. In 
such cflso a uomponmt almttlo-box containing as 
many compavtmonta as there are kinds of weft ia 
required, ami n mechanism is applied to the loom 
fur bringing any poAtvialac Himtuu tutu Hue ah tUa 
time it is needed. 

Potvct'-IooHU ^Bub into tho manifold devices by 
which the loom lurn boon brought to tho perfect 
condition it has attained it would bo ini possible 
boro to enter. Tho ordinary hand-loom, while 
fully oxomplifylng all tho principles of weaving, 
1 b now, for nearly all purposes, superseded by # lho 
power-loom. Automatic weaving was HiiMantiully 
tho invention of tho Rev, Edmund Curlwright 
(q.v.J, who himself tliiiH graphically narrates the 
coursu of liis experiments : 

‘ lb struck mo that us in plain weaving, according 
to the conception l thon had of tho bnmnoHH, there 
could lie only three movements which \vuro to 
follow each other in succession, tUevo would Ivo 
little difficulty in producing and repeating thorn. 
Full of these ideas, I immediately employ ml <t car¬ 
penter ami smith to cany them into cifiicb. As 
soon as the machine was finished I gut a weaver to 
put iu the warp, which was of bucIi material ns 
sail-cloth is usually mado of. To my groat delight 
a piece of oloth, such ns it was, was tho produce. 
As I had ttevor before turned my thoughts to any¬ 
thing mechanical, either in thorny or prucLlco, nor 
had ever Boon a loom ab work, or knew anything 
of its eonatrnotion, you will readily suppose that 
my first loom must have boon a most rude piece of 
machinmy. Tim warp was placed perpendicularly, 
tho rood foil with a forco or at least half a owt, 
ami the springs which throw the shnUlo wove 
strung enough to throw a Congruvo rocket. In 
short, it required tho streugtU of two powerful men 
to work tho machine at a slow rate, ami only for a 
short timo. Conceiving in my great simplicity that 


scoured what I thou thought a most valuable pro¬ 
perty hy a patent, 4th April 17M>. This hoing 
done, I then condescended to ace how other people 
wove, and yon will guess iny astonishjnont,when 
I compared their cosy inodo «f operation with mine. 
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tall, when 1 in colour 1 tvs shown, There Is great 
diversity In the form and appearance of the iiosta 
constructed. Tjy different species. Oue of the heat' 
Known species 1 b fclio Bava (q.v.) of India. Many 
Of the other wcavor-binls construct nests pretty 
much on tlio naiuo plan with this— -pouches elon¬ 
gated iiito tubes, ontoring from below; those of 
Bomo are kid ncy-s Imped, and the onfcmnoo is in tho 
Bide. They very generally suspend their nest* in 

the same way 
from tho ex- 
treiultioo of 
brnzielies, and 
often prefer 
bronchos which 
hang over 
water, probably 
as affording 
further security 
against mon¬ 
keys, squirrels, 
snakes, and 
other enemies. 
Social habits 
are very prova- 
J on t among 
them, and 
ninny ncBts of 
thosnnicsnQolcs 
are often found 
oloso together. 
Some of them 
attach the nest 

■n -itr . , xr x of ono year to 

ya TS'<Xaf ***** yew 



preceding, os 

the Ndxcuvvvms ucfrctwm of Madagascar, whioh 
BomotimoB thus makes live nests in succession, ono 
hanging to another. Some of tho African species 
build tiieir nests in company, tho whole forming 
one structure. Thus tho Social Or Republican 
Woaver-bitti of South Africa [PhilhcUvms sodvs\ 
often oalled Social Grosbeak, cons true to a kind 
of umbrella-like roof, mid or whioh 100 to 200 
nests have been found, the nosts like tho cells 
of ft honeycomb, and arranged with wonderful 
l-Ognlarity. An aoaofo with straight smooth 
stem, such as predaceous animals o&nnofc easily 
oil mb, Is often soluctod by fclio bird-community. 
When the situation is ohosen, the birds tagin. by 
oonsfcruoting tho roof, which is made of coarse 
grass, each pair afterwards building fclusir own 
Host, which Is attached to the roof, As new neats 
are wuiIt every year, the weight of the structure 
of ton becomes ho great as to, break down its sup- 
noit. The Red-billed WeftYor (Tcxtor punicivovua ) 
ih a largo species of tho weaver-bird group, which 
1 b commonly eecn in South Africa aoooinpnnyinff 
herds of biiffaloeH, and feeding on the bobs and 
other Insects which Infest them, alighting on their 
backs to pick them out of the liido. The bird is 
often of great use to the bufftilo fu another way, 
by giving warning of the approach of an enemy. 
Tho AVliydali Rime (q.v,) IikgwIbo belong to the 
group of Ploceidio \ and a largo number of (usually) 
small seed-eating birds, commonly ini nor ted as 
pole, aro referred to this family, anoh «w Avadavute 1 
or AmiulaYatB iEalreldu aniQndava), Waxbills 
(Pytelia), Mannmna (Mania—not to be confused i 
With the 1 Manaklne, i.e, Pipridm), and the well* 
known ‘Java Sparrow* ( Afmia aiyzivow), of 
whioh tlioro i« a wliite domestic variety. The 
' Bengalese 1 of bird-dealers are white and pied | 
varieties of a Mannikin (Mania striata) domesti¬ 
cated. for con buries In Japan \ and many other Plo- j 
eddm will breed, more or Joas freely, in captivity. 

Weaving Is the art of forming a web or cloth | 
by the' infcorsootiug of two distinct sots of flbiTS r 


I threads, or yams. The oue set of yarn** which 
! pass in a longitudinal direction from end to end 
i of the web is called the warp) the yam which 
crosses and intersects the warp at right angles is 
called the weft. Textures made by knotting, 
twisting, and knitting are distinguished from 
woven fabrics by the foot that tho yarns in these 
proceed in tho same direction or have /similar 
functions, while in knitting ono continuous 
thread alone is used. The art of weaving, even 
in its simplest form, domands a certain amount 
of manual dexterity combined with some median* 
ical skill; and therefore, although ono of the 
most ancient and fundamental of human in¬ 
dustries. its practice implies some amount of 
knowledge ami civilisation. It is, however, a 
universal art, and the textile skill of any people 
has in all agcit lieen a measure of thek culture 
and advancement, laid input ably, also, next to 
the industries connected with tho production of 
food, thofio related to the manufacture of cloth 
are the most important of all arts, and the iu- 
veil five genius, patient skill, knowledge, amt taste 
which have been lavished on cloth-making bare 
boon, beyond all measure, greater than have been 
devoted to any other range of industries. 
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employed. The simplest form of weaving is that 
employed in making the mate of uncivilised 


employed in making the mate of uneivuisea 

nations. These conslfit_ 

of single mi twisted ' 1 

fibres, arranged side III I P I I ill 
by side to tho width fN||J 

required, and of the MilII iI || 1 ml 

length of the fibres IIIII i 

themselves. which are |||J||| llpl| S 

tied at cncli end to a II l|| |M| II if 

stick, which is so fixed 11 Iffl ||||||||i) 

os to keep the fibres ilii lilllllllKl Jl 

straight* and on the 1® 

same plane, as in fig, ItlM if ill 111 

1. Then the weaver ill II illPlllii 

lifts up every other fH |1|1||1 , 

of these longitudinal , 

threads, and passes 

nnilor it a transverse tfifr I- 

one, which he first 

attaches by tying or twisting to the outer pigs t fibre 
of the side lie commences with, and afterwards in 
the same way to that on the other side, when it 
line pnssed through the whole series. 

Band doom.— But all woaviug proper is dono in 
a loom, which may be a very win plo and primitive 
apparatus, or it may range upwards in complexity 
of mechanical oontiivauca mid delicacy of adjust¬ 
ment to one of tho greatest triumphs of human 
ingenuity. In the simplest operation of weaving 
it is necessary to pass one set of threads tvans- 
vofsoly through another sot, divided into two 
aeries, working alternately up and down, bo « to 
receive the imnsYemo threads In passing, and 
interlock them, forming thereby a united snrfnoe 
out of the threads, Tue loom is made, to osaififc 
the weaver in this operation after the manner 
shown in fig, 2: A, A, A, AIb the frame of the loom, 
anti is of no ofchor use than to bold the working- 
parts in their proper position. At each end of the 
frame a roller in placed, B, C, bo that they will 
rendily turn on their axes; and from one to the 
other the threads of the warp are attached, and 
kept tight by tlie weights b x tf. Tho warp-threads 
me wound round tho roller R, tlie btam or yarn* 
roU t only as muoli Of eaoh thread being loft un¬ 
wound as will reft oh to the other roller C, the 
clolh-bmm, to which the end a are fastened, and 
upon which tho cloth is wound tua it is woven. ' 
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Ills pattern, an operation called ' tying the harness, 
tuid these sheds were attached to a ‘draw-boy 1 
apparatus, by which they wore mechanically oper¬ 
ated in their proper sequence. 

Jacquard Zoom*.—T ho great invention of 
Jacquard entirely obviated the tedious task of 
harness-tying, and so simply effected wlmt was 
formerly a difficult, complex, and tedious operation 
that now tho most varied and extensive pattern 
can be woven until ns much ease and rapidity as a 
niece of plain cloth. The apparatus was invented 
in 1801 by Josopli Maria Jacquard (1752-1834), a 
native of Lyons, who, stimulated by reading an 
account in an English newspaper of the oflfor of 
a premium for any person who should invent a 
machine for weaving nets, set his wits to work to 
improve the existing machinery for weaving. The 
reception of hie great invention by the public was 
most dispiriting, for, though Napoleon rewarded 
liiin with a small pension, tlie bIIk- weavers them- 
selvas offered such violent opposition to its Intro¬ 
duction that on one occasion he narrowly escaped 
with his life, and his machine was broken up by 
the body of men who, under the title of Conseu 
des Prudliommes, were appointed to watch over 
the interests of the Lyonneso traders. But on 
the spot where the machine was publicly destroy oil 
a statue now stands, to bIiow the gratitude of a 
more enlightened generation. 

The merit of the invention was too great to 
admit of its being long suppressed, and when its 
valuo was ouoo fairly recognised it effected a com¬ 
plete revolution in the art of weaving^espociallyin 
tho finer kinds of figured silk fabrics. Tho Jacquard 
apparatus can be adjusted to almost ovory kind of 
loom, Its office being merely to direct those move¬ 
ments of the warp-threads which are required to 
produce the pattern, and which previously 'wave 
ofToctod by the weaver's fingers, The warp-threads 
are each (ns in the common weaving process) passed 
throng]i a small loop in the lifting-thread, so ns 
to be raised bv moans of tho trendies, which net 
directly upon the lifting-bars; these lifting-threads 
(fig, 3, t, t, t, *, i ) aro attached to certain wires in 



straight position, os at 13, B, hut winch miss them 
if they be thrown out of the perpendicular, ns at 
C, C, C. There are only flvo of these wires given, 
to prevent confusion, but pmcliouJiy there must bo 
one for every thread of tho warp—i,o. ono for every 
thread in the width of the cloth to bo woven. 
Each of tho lifting-wircB pusses through a hori¬ 
zontal needle placed at right angles, I), 0, D. I), l), 
which has a loop formed for the purpose, thus, at 
/(jig. 9), This needle passes freely through an 
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opening in tho fraino at h, and is so looped on to 
another rod, g, on tho Bpring-hox 1<\ that it moves 
freely without fear of displacement, and If punhod 
luick into the spring-box is mado to prow* upon 
ono of tlm spiral springs, E. which restores it to Its 
place as soon as it is freed from pressure. In tho 
diagram (fig. 1) tills pressure is supposed to be 
oxorted upon three of tlio lifting-wire's, C, C, C | 
consequently, if the lifting-bur A is simultaneously 
raised, those throo wires are missed, whilst tho other 
two, B, B, being in position, catch tho projections 
& k t on the bar, aro drawn up with it, and thus raise 
the threads of tho warp to whiolt thoy aro attached, 
Now, the regulation of this pressure upon the 
horizontal needles is cffcotud by a revolving square 
drum, which has each of its four sidos perforated 
with rows of holes, which, like tho needles and 
lifting-wires, correspond in mnnluhr to tho threads 
of tho warp. This drum, when in ite place, rocoivos 
into one rew of perforations tha whale raw of 
needles whore thoy project through theframo at A, 
and it has a motion given by the nwohiiioiy which 
brings each row on its four surfrices in regu lar order 
into the same position j ami If no impediment is 
offered all tho needles are undisturbed, and tho 
upright wires lift tho entire set of warp-threads to 
which thoy are attached. But in order to produce 
the nccasaary variations of motion required by the 
pattern, a set of cards are made each of fcha width 
of the square face of the drum \ these also aro so 

S erfomtcd that when placed on the surface of the 
rum their perforations correspond exactly with 
thoso on the faoo immediately beneath thorn j hub 
tho cards are perforated in exact accordance with 
tho pattern, so that intervals occur in whieli there 
are no perforations to correspond with thoso on tho 
drum race; hence, when the drum L (fig, 8) is 
brought up to the frame A, some of the needles 
will find entrance into the holes of the drum 
through the corresponding perforations in the cover¬ 
ing card, seen in section M, fig. 8 j but others will 
bo prevented entering by the aLhciico of sueli per¬ 
forations, and tho canl, by the resistance It ofiero, 
will force the noodles thus opposed back upon the 
springs E f E, E, removing thereby the hooks of 
the lifting-wires from tho action of the lifting-bar. 
The cards are looped together at the corners, and 
move as an omlless chain on the drum faces, and 
the entire set of perforations on tlie whole chain 
of cards exactly represents the pattern to bo pro* 
diiced j tlie same as the no tew represent tho air in 
a piece of nmsla. 

Into the numerous varieties of weaving and the 
modifications both of looms and cloth it is quite 
impossible here to enter. Tho ribbon-loom is a 
most distinctive stvuoturo, in which many small 
wobs are simuItAneonsly woven j and the apparatus 
in which tubular fabrics, such as seamtefia sacks, ta 
woven is an ingeniously modified loom. Of the 
leading varieties of weaving it must suillco simply 
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Availing mywdf, however, of wluvt I then sow, I 
miuio a loom in its general principles nearly as they 
avo now made, and it was not till tlw year 1787 
Mmfc I completed my invention, when I took out 
my Jftftt weaving patent, Angust 1 of Unit year/ 

Ab hint put ou tho market, the powur-lumn was 
A cumbrous Aiid clumsy luaclirno, which competed 
with much difficulty agoing the hand-loom. But 
hy degrees various oilnntntionH and accessories were 
iuklou to the loom, which enormously Increased its 
onioiQiicy, until it attained that swiftness and oor- 
fcainty of action, ami that power of producing all 
variety and quality of work, whloli now characterise 
it* and no to make it the most marvellous of all 
mechanical comUnatiouB. in flu. 6 is seen the 
skeleton of a power doom divested of its working- 


Ti cti-uce.—“With two shaftn of healds In the loom 
it is possible only to produce a plain web, and no 
variation of pattern can aviso except from the in¬ 
troduction or stripes by the use of coloured warps 
or of checks by using also different (Coloured 
| wefts. A section of plain cloth h seen in % 6. 


? avts, In which there is necessarily great variety. 

ho whole of tho complicated series of motions is 
invariably derived through the orauk-shaft wliioh 
revolves under iJto woh. 

Loom-mownting .—Before tho wcavov ia in a posi¬ 
tion to procooil with tho formation of the simplest 
of webft, a number of most Important preliminary 
operations are necessary. These aro enihmcod 
under tho general name of loom-mounting, and in¬ 
clude, in Dm caso of warps, tho warping, sizing, 
beaming, lienWing, and slaying of tire y«ra. i 
wan dug consists in bringing together and arrang¬ 
ing in parallel onlor ami in imifonn length the 
number of threadB which are required for the 
breadtli of web to bo formed. Sizing or dressing is 
an operation in which tho warp yarn so assembled 
1 h treated with a glutinous or pasty compound to I 
give the threads increased compactness and tena- 1 
city, Boaming consists iu spreading the warp uni¬ 
formly over tho warp-beam, tho width of the web 
lo bo mniloj ami in roJling ft around tho Imam in a 
regular itiannar, keening tho threads parallel and 
in straight onlor. Heal ding or drawing-in is tho 
moat important of all operations in loom-mounting, 
oi 1 lndoed in weaving, fur on it the whole nature of 
tho weave depends, In tho ease of tho simplest of 
nil weavuH. tho making of plain or tabby cloth, 
only two IicddlOB or bcald-shafts are required in 
tho loom, nut] tho warn 1 b drafted In allornate 
threads through tho malls or loop in each shaft, 
Thus tho odd threads, 1, 3, 0, 7, &&, are passed In 
orderly success!nn through No. 1 shaft, ami tho alter¬ 
nate 2, 4, 0, 8j $e. go through abaft No. % In this 
way tho warp is dlvideil into two equal quantities. 
Alter luring dmftrtl through tho beams, the warp is 
passed between tho splits or dents of the reed, two, 
throe, ov four 1111*60110 bolng carried in eaoh split, 
according to tho fii*e of root 3 jwid width of wolx It 
them only remains to carry the warp over tho 
bfenst-bonui, attach tho ends to the piece-beam, 

. ami tho operation of weaving may bo begun. 


When more than two shafts of liealds are mounted 
m the loom, therewith begins tho possibility of 
vivj-jfttion. With threo shafts a simple tiviJJ can be 
produced, in which the weft flushes or pfth&ca over 
one and under two warp-threads altoiuotely, 
thereby producing a Kind of diagonal furrow, 
wbioh inns from edge to edge of the cloth. 
In tills simple weave tho warp-threads are 
equally divided Among the three shafts, and 
lu regular succession two we raised while 
one is do pressor l to form the shed. Viewed 
TmSJ trauBveveoIy, tlifs twill is shown in fig. 7. 
m] From this point upwards tlie possibility of 

1 ^! combination and variation with the use of 

additional stiaftB of be aid a In overtax anor- 
jjKi mously, Thus with four shafts many com- 
biuafcions, yoruIay anil irregular, may be 
— formed, tho simplest and most common of 
which U Ituown as the CasMniero twill, in 
wliicb two weft-threads flush over ami under 
two warp-threads alternately in a diagonal 
direction. When tho mini her of shafts ex¬ 
ceeds four it becomes possible to obtain n 
tateeu weave such as is tho basis of figured 
damaska awl similar toxtares. In waiv¬ 
ing a saloon only <mo sliaft of health, whatever 
number there may lie in tho loom, is depressed at 
each pick; ooiihwj nontly tho warp llnMies smoothly 
over oho weft, giving tho doth a smooth foci ami 
lustrous ap^uMvmuce, especially in line linens and 
HlkH. The production of figured damasks depends 
ou the combination of plain and sateen weaves, the 
olloet in silks being heightened by the uso of 
dillorent colours ako. But for the production of a 


complete pattern of any considerable dimensions 
a largo number of picket or shots of the shuttle aro 
needed, awl for each pick there la adiiTorout com¬ 
bination of warp-threads lu tho shod. Now the 
number of heald-ahafts it is possible to mount in a 
Jodju is limited, and besides it is impossible for & 
hand-loom weaver to operate mom tJian twelve or 
sixteen treadles, and each sliaft of liealds requires 
a separate treadle, lb is only very small and 
simple figured designs which can be completed ill 
that number of picks i and when tlie sspamto sheds 1 
of wsrp number hundreds and cron thonuamlB it in 
obvious that some other moitnn must bo devised for 
obtaining the nboils than can be secured by heiUd- 
ing. By incans of a mechanical attachment called 
A witch or dabble-Frame, It becomes possible to 
actuate up to about forty-eight seta oihealdB by 
a&iugla pair of treadles* unfc lieyond that number 
of combinations hoalds are not used. Par all 
complicated patterns each warp-thread is passed 
through an independent suspended loop or mail, 
and thus it becomes capable of entering Into an 
endless variety of combinations of sheds, Before 
.the invention of the Jacquard apparatus the ' 
I weaver had the dlftyoult and tedious task of tying 
| together the combinations in each separate shed of 
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Unroll 1820 saw Weber in Lojulmi, tlio guest of Sir 
George Stuart, and bony with rehearsals at Co von t 
Garden. Tim ilia t per ton nance of Obefonon Anvil 
12 was fclio crowning triumph of bit} life. Dnnng 
tho next few weeks ho conducted frequently at fclio 
theatre anil played at many concerto. Such laliour 

S roved too nmoh for bis oxnau&tod frame. He died 
living fclio night of dune 4, and wan hnried at St 
Marys, Moorfioltls, whenco iu 1844 liia remains 
wove removed to Dresden. 

Webor has a apodal claim to fame as founder of 
German romantio opera. In this lie was fclio direct 
forerunner of Richard Warner, whoso principles he 
antloipafeod nob only by giving duo prominence to 
other than purely musical consider a tions, but by 
writing mimic thoroughly in harmony with the 
diameter of the incidents represented. Mom or 
less tentatively exemplified in Der Frzmhittz, the 
conditions cue fully carried out in Furyanlhe, 
where dramatic recitative and declamation toko 
tlic place of the spoken dialogue of its predecessor. I 
But la other branches of composition he holds a 
high place, and has influenced every one of his 1 
successors. I 

Besides the works already mentioned ho composed 
soma curlier operas, the nuuloto Prtoban i tho overture 
Jtchernckei' tier Qehtcr, two symphoulev, three aoo- 
oertua (Jnoluding the Conoertstflok in V minor), sc vend 
sonatas, &o. for tho pianoforte, as wall as a goodly 
number of soonoB, dramatio pieces, cantatas, and songs, 
for « summary of which tho render li roforred to Dr 


edited by Franoh Hueffer. Bee also German works by 
JUhno (J3erL 1871, and Loip. 1878) and ileitisuiann 
(Berk 1682). 

Weber, Eunot Hictmticn, physiologist (1705- 
1678), was from 1818 till hi« deafen n professor cif 
Anatomy and of Physiology at Leipzig. Ho was 
specially dtabingutelicd for hia researches on tho 
senses. For fclio law named after him, bco Pay. 
ohology, Yol. VIII. p, 478. -Wilhelm Edttaiid 
Wkher, physicist (1804-01), was the brothor of tho 
preceding, and in 1831 bccamo professor of Physics 
at Gottingen. Ho wes one of the hoven professors 
deposed in 1037 for fchoir protest against the re- 
vocation by the king of the liberal constitution. 
Associated with Gauss in his researches, he was 
specially distinguished for his contributions to 
electricity and magnetism. See the monograph by 
Riecko <18S2).^UKOim Weber, historian (1SD8-- I 
88), was from 1848 to 1872 director of tho Bfligor- i 
Bohnltt m Heidelberg, and wrote a long series of 1 
historical works. Among thorn arc Tiooks on 
Calvinism in Germany, on tho Reformation in 
England, ou the period of the Reformation a 
history of Israel, the origin of Christianity, and 
a history of literature. Jhifc ho ia host known 
by his Manual of Universal History (20fch ed, 2 
voIh, 1888) and his larger Untvemu tlistorv [15 
vote. 1857-80) 2d oil. 1882-00). S 

Webster, a manufacturing town of Mussa- 
chnsetts, on French River, 16 miles by rail M. of 
Worcester. Pop. 7030. 

Webster. Daniel, Amoriwin Htatcsman and 
orator woo born at Saisbury, New Hampshire, 

18fch January 1782. His father. - _ 1 1 

a sturdy farmer of the lumler, was LippV^tt 

ft member or the state legislature Company, 
anil it county jndge. As a ohiW Daniel wm ifeli. 
eoto, anti therefore exempt from the labours of «io 
fuvin, Ho onterail Dartmouth Colic to in 1707 
poorly wvopiwwt, but soon Impressed bis teachers 
with Ills rornovliaMo power of acquiring what 
interested him and his llucut eloquence. He 
gnuluated. la 1801, studied law at Salisbury and 
Boston, was admitted to the bar in 1803, and 


quickly voko into notico afc Portsmouth, tho chief 
town of his state. Political dismission also enlisted 
his energies, and with the Now England Federalists 
ho opposed the second war with Groat Britain. 
Bent to congress in 1813, ho served two terms, 
maintaining an honourable position in an un¬ 
popular party. In 1S1Q ho removed to Boston, 
whore he soon beoamo prominent as an advocate. 
Having been admit tod to the liar of the XJnltod 
States Supremo Court, he established lite forensic 
fame by the Dartmouth College case, which formed 
an era in tho interpretation of constitutional law. 
Tho Now Hampshire Supreme Court had sustained 
the legislature in an attempt to remodel the col¬ 
lege) hut in 1818 Wcli&ter, by a great speech, 
moved Chiof Jnstiao Marshall to reYoine that deri¬ 
sion, and it was dual a red Uint the original royal 
chariot of Dartmouth, iu spite of the obauge of 
sovereignty consequent upon American independ¬ 
ence, was still a contract which could not bo im- 
naired without violating the national coimtlLutioii. 
In the field of poimlar eloquence WoliBtor'H fame 
wns first inode national by hm ovation on ilia 200th 
anniversary of Lho landing of tho Pllgrlms-an 
effort wlileli was surpassed by his address at the 
laying of the eornev-eUmo of tho Bunker Ilill 
monument, 17th Jiiiiq 1825, and equallod by lifa 
eulogy on AdnmB ami Jotturnon in August 1820. 

Ito turning to congress in Ducomhor 1823 os a 
representative from SrnssaalniBottB, Wotatur found 
few rivals. Henry Clay, thon Shaker of the Ilonso, 
made him ohnirnmn of the judiciary connuittco. 
ffis speech on the Greek rovohiLion, delivered in 
January 1824, aiul translated into most European 
languages, extended his fame still more widely. 
It was the first exiircsslon of hte conception of tho 
proud daatiny of tlie United States. After render¬ 
ing important sowiecs in tho House of Kupresontn- 
tivos, Welistor was In Juno 1827 transferred to tho 
senate, the nceno of his greatest triumphs* In the 
early part of his congressional career ho hml 
favoured free trade and opposed the pulley of pro- 
tootiou. Hut in 1828 lm gavo his adhesion to Clay's 
'American system,' and vigorously defended the 
now protective tariff. Hia reamm for the change 
was that tlio people of New England, adapting 
themselves to tho pollay imposed on them by tho 
previous action of the Federal government, had 
ostablinhed lmuiufaoturcB, and that It was now tho 
duty of the government to respect and uphold 
vested interests. Webs tor's whole career wns 
inarkod by a deep reverenco for established Institu¬ 
tions and accomplished facta, Tho principle of 
nationality, the dominant passion of his mind, was 
fully manifested iu bin prompt and thrilling reply 
to Senator Ik Y. Hayuu of Mouth Carolina, who 
lmil in ilaimaiy I8S0 attacked New England as 
opposing tho growth of tho Union. After repelling 
personal assaults and tlio slandciv on Jus native 
section, ho oxposed tho fallacy of imllifleation, and 
THJVfcraycd with matchless skill an ideal of tho 
Union, which deeply improved the hearts of the 
people, and became thenuoforth a potent factor Jii 
tho imtioual life, 

Hon ton dcaoriljos Wolister ns then * tho colossal 
figure on tho political stage;* he was conrtod l»y 
I jcsident Jacksou, whom ho wok destined soon to 
opnosQ stoutly; he was rivalled only by Clay ami 
Cnmunn, above whom he fcowored In intollceb, hut 
before whom ho was deficient in will-power; ami 
in the crisis f will more than inlollcot war to rule.’ 
After wearisome years of opimsHion tho 'Whig 
imrty triumpher I in 1840, and Wolwtcr wns oallod 
Into Prosidont Jiarrison’a caldnofc os Mceretary of 
State, llanrteou died a month later, aud hia sue- 
cesHor, Tylor (q.v*), changed tho policy of tho 
ad 1 jdn*stration. Four of tho scoretaiies resigned, 
aiul Y\ ebster was critioised and donouncod by his 
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to mention doublo-aloth, in which two warps are 
rimulfanemiBly woven and combined into one 
fabric) looped textures, like Brussels earn o ting, 
which with tho loops cut become pile fabrics, as, 
for example, velvet) and gauze or leno, In which 
tho contiguous warn-threads make a half-twist 
around each other between oaoli throw of the 
shuttle. 

Boo Davlow History and Prinolplu cf Weaving 
(1878)) Afjhanlmnit, Ti'catiston Weaving and Designing 
Textile Fabrics (1H88); Beaumont, Woollen and Worsted 
Cloth Manufacture (1888); Brown, Pi'actical Treatise 
on the Power-loom (1887) i The Textile Manufacturer, 
end other toahidoal periodicals and journals; ivlao tlio 
ortlolos CJAnPKTfl, Cotton, Linen, Kiiujon, Silk, Spin¬ 
ning, TflOBAD, VELVET, WOOL, &0. 

Wcbci% Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von, 
composer and pianist (1786-1820), came of a noble 
Austrian family whose musical proclivities seem to 
have grown with tho decay of fortune. His father, 
Franz Anton von Weber, who began life as a 
soldier, excelled in violin-play mg; likewise his 
uncle FrldoHn, whose daughter Constanzo became 
tho wife of Mozart. Well advanced in a chequered 
career, Franz Anton married at Vienna in 1785 
lib second wife, Genovefa von Brenner, a singer of 
reputation. Returning thence to Entin, near 
Lllbeok, where hub lately ho had been Kapell¬ 
meister, ho was glad to accept the humbler post of 
dirootor of the town band. Carl Maria was tom 
December 18 (?), 1780; and soon afterwards tho 
I’cstlcss father Anally loft Eutin with his wife and 
boy to wander from town to town at the head of a 
small dramatic company. The child was afUictcd 
with hip-diseoHO; but as soon ns ho could Bit at tho 
piano ho was industriously plied with music loosens 
in the hope tlint ho might rival tho wonders of 
Mozart's early oiliidhood* Other subjects wore not 
neglected; and if his father’s occupation conduced 
little to solid progress, the boy at least enjoyed 
endless opportunities of acquainting himself with 
the details of stage management Carl Maria's 
serious training began in 1700 under Ileusclikol 
of Hlldlmrgliausen, with whom he laid the founda¬ 
tions of hte future skill at tho keyboard. At Salz¬ 
burg in 1788 lie was taught by Michael Haydn and 
(now motherless) at Muuioh by Kaleher, to whoso 
IttBtrootimiR in Composition and pianoforte-playing 
wore added singing lessons with valent* His very 
early productions young Weber for the most part 
destroyed; but portions of his second opera, Das 
}YaldmMchon, written and produced At Fmibetg 
before lie was fourteen, ho afterwards incorporated 
in Stlvana, a work of grantor maturity. 

At Vienna in 1803 Carl Maria was warmly web 
coined ns a pupil by the Abb6 Vogter, who obtained 
for him tho conductors]ilp of the opera at Breslau. 
This post Weber hold for two yews, adding to his 
Alrofldy intimate knowledge of mu fetors theatrical, 
aud giving evidonco of rare talent for organisation. 
As orchestral conductor he displayed powers truly 
surprising in one of Ills years, while ho increased 
his mastery of the pianoforte to tho hjgheat pitch 
of excellence. On tho other hand, Weber was 
oppressed by pecuniary dillioultiea His salary 
was haidly £90 a year, life made of life careless, 
and his father dependent upon him. To make 
matters worse, an accidental draught of poison 
imperilled his life and ruined his fine voice. Soon 
affcor Ills recovery he loft Bi-oslau at the invitation 
of Duke Ertgono of Wttvtombevg for Schlosa Oarle- 
ruho, where lie passed some happy months devoted 
to composition and the direction pf the duke's 
band, ills host subsequently hod Mm appointed 
secretary to lib brothor, Duke Lntlwig, at Stutt¬ 
gart) but the position entailed many duties aud 
pleasure# sadly detrimental to his aTtiutio develop¬ 
ment* Weborb plight soon became oven worse 


than at Breslau, and at last Ills career in Stuttgart 
yens brought to a tragic conclusion. During a 
rehearsal of his opera Silvana ho was arrested on 
a charge of fraud. His innocence was clearly 
proved) banishment, nevertheless, followed on 
February 20, 1810. The injustice noted as a tonic, 
mid was tho means of restoring Weber to hb proper 
domain. 

The next twelve months he spent at Mannheim 
and Darmstadt in familiar converse with Vogler 
and his friends Gauslilichuv and Meyerbeer, coin- 
posing moan time the operetta Abu Jla&san. Three 
concertos were written at Munich in 1811 for Baer- 
man, tho celebrated clarinettist, with whom lie 
made a lengthened concert tour, the news of lib 
father's death reaching him in Berlin. Early in 
1813 he settled at Prague ns Kapellmeister of the 
opera, charged bv the manager with the entire 
reorganisation of tuo company* and well repaid by 
tho complete buccqbb of Iris administration. Dur¬ 
ing a visit to Gotha ho composed two magnificent 
patriotic songs to words from Kttnver's iZwr u\ul 
Schioert, and eventnally eight others. Later, the 
victory of Waterloo inspired him with the cantata 
Kamfif mill Bitg, performed December 22, 1816. 

In 1810, having resigned lib post at Prague, lie 
was invited by the king of Saxony to undertake 
the direction of the German opera at Dresden. 
The vonturo was an entirely new one, Italian opera 
having been no far In undisputed possession. 
Weber began by taking tho local amateurs into 
bis confidence through the medium of tho press, 
explaining the object he had in view and the con- 
cUQoiifl necessary to success. lie had to organise 
an efficient chorus amt (moro difficult task) to 
engage hie loading artists. The orchestra, too, 
needed some reform. All this was not easily done ; 
but toot, combined with theatrical omniscience, 
soon Won for the new dirootor tho loyal co-opera¬ 
tion .of Ills stoft' and tho admiration of all save the 
partfwum of Morlacohf, the Italian Kapellmeister. 
After a few months Weber’s appointment was con¬ 
firmed for life, and to life other duties he was 
called upon to add tho frequent direction of tho 
musia at the Clmpol Royal, On November 4, 
1817, ho was happily married at Prague to Caro¬ 
lina Brandt, the famous singer. In 1818 ho wrote 
his Mcuw in E Aat, the Jubel cantata and overture, 
and the Mass in Q for the royal golden wedding 
in 1819, Der Freischidz % begun iu 1817, was not 
complete till May 1820. The applause which 
greeted its production at Berlin, on Juno 18, 1821. 
was echoed in other places) in London it wns played 
simultaneously at three theatres. Friedrich Kind, 
who wrote tho libretto, having chosen to quarrel 
with Weber, he accepted for his next opera, Fluty- 
antho l the literary co-operation of Frau Helnrinn 
von Cliesy. Tho work was produced at Vienna, 
October S3, 1023, the Jiist three perfonuAiioes, con¬ 
ducted by the composer, being enthusloBtioafly re¬ 
ceived ) but it did not Jong survive his departure. 
In Dresden, Leipzig, aud Bci'lln Enrymlke mst 
with tho appreciation due to the gmndpsb Of 
Weber's dramatic creations. 

But Mb disappointment at the comparative 
failnre of tho efiort Into which lip had put bis 
whole strength occasioned a long period of depres¬ 
sion, from which lie ranged him Bel f only to write 
his Anal masterpiece, Obcron, undertaken at the 
request of Charles Kemble for Covent Garden 
Tlieafcre. The subject was chosen by Weber him¬ 
self, and the English libretto written by J. R. 
Planch6. Kemble's offer of £1000 doubtless 
weighed with the composer, now nearing his end 
and anxious for the future of Ids wife and family. 
Bnt it was far from being life only consideration. 
Bo determined was he to do his beat thofc, 1U o4 lie 
was, he took more/than 160 lessons in Engllslu. 
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ignorant man and an unscrupulous, published two 
comedies, The Thracian Wonder and A Cttt'c for a 
Cuckold* which he declared to have been written 
W Webster ami Rowley. iClrlcnmnfc unsupported 
word proves nothing, and although some ingenuity 
hns been exercised to prove Webster's paternity 
in the case of the former play, both notions may 
be unhesitatingly dismissed. In 1094 a tragedy 
entitled 1 the recent murthor of the sonn upon hie 
mother, written by Forde and Webster, 1 was 
licensed for the stage. It fa lost to us now, with 
how much more l 

Not popular in his own day, We lister, in Mr 
Swinburne's liappy phrase, 'found Ills first recogni¬ 
tion at the pious and fortunate hands of Charles 
Lamb. 1 Since then he has boon praised to rever¬ 
ence by various in as tore of criticism, and his name 
claimed by onthnwiiwtio writers as the next in tragic 
art to Shakespeare's. An attempt at a dotal tod 
ft p proem do u may ho spared in the case of a drains 
twe whom Lamb and Hazlitb have praised in 
lmporisliablo sentences. But r single woyA may be 
said of Webster's limitations as tlicne are denned 
In Kingsley's Plays and Puritans, and elsewhere, 
Webster Is charged with the faults of Tourneur— 
with having a diseased view of human nature, 
and the art of a poet (if horror and the shambles. 
In support of riio last part of tho Indictment the 
juiijiy terrible episodes of tho White Demi and The 
Duchess aro cited. Bat no poet should be judged 
by episodes and a couch removed from their context 
and considered in ' a cold abstraction. 1 The effect 
produced on the reader eta he reads is the only just 
tost, and to examine this is the true function of 
the oritie aa the other is that of the advocalus 
diaboli. To him who reads no episode In either 
of Webster's lua&t&i'pteacs noQnie forced and wrong; 
tho atmosphere is charged with horror, and each 
point of terror in a just and natural step towards 
tho catastrophe. For the rest it will Bufilee to say 
that no tmo over rose from Webster's pages 
inspired with any but a more spacious, a loftier, 
and a bravor view of life ami its issues. There 
are instances without end In his best work whore 
nature seemed to take the pen ami write for him. 
But passion and pity and terror worn the emotions 
that transcribed their secrets for him j not cynicism 
aud nausea. The choson epithet of Hazlltt in this 
connection, echoed l>y Mr Swinburne, is the last 
word on this dramatist: ‘ there is no nobler-minded 
poet than Webster/ 

Suo Cl Lamb’s Spcoweufl of English Drnmulio Pott*, 
&o« } and Haalltt'a Lectures on the Literatim of Elizabeth, 
Aa. Wobator's work* wore first collftoted by tho Hev, 
Alexander Dyce (4 vols. 1890), next by Hazlitt (1857- 
581. See also tho edition by Mr J. A. By mends in the 
■itonwud'series, and Mr Swinburne's admirable essay in 
The Nineteenth Century, June I860. 

Webster* Noah, lexicographer, was horn in 
Hartford, Connecticut, lOtli October 1758. His 
studios At Yale College were interrupted by service 
in bln father's company of militia in the war of 
independence, but ho graduated in 1778, and there¬ 
after took to teaching and to the study of law, 
being admitted to the bar in 1781. But he tjonu 
returned to tcaahiug, aud mode aa great a hit 
with tho spelling-book which formed part of A 
Gtmmmati&U Institute of the English Language {3 
parts 1783-85) that for twontv veam he and his 
family Iked on its mcagro royalty of leas than one 
cent a cop/- Political articles and pamphlets, 
lecturing, journalism at New York, a low years' 

J irosperous practice of Jaw at Hartford, and again 
onrnotam in a fresh venture nt Now York occupied 
ns lifo till 1708, when he rotiwl to a lifo of literary 
labour at Now Haven. Hero, with the exception 
i the jmw 1812-S13 spent at Amherst. Mansa- 
eliusetts, bo lived till Ills death, 98th May 1848. 


Long a devoted student of tho English tonguo, lie 
pubuslied A Philosophical and Pivcticcd English 
Grammar (1807), and the famous American Die * 
tiomryqfthe English Language (2 vols. 4 to, 1828), 
tho fruit of the ltvWra of twenty years, 

A second edition followed in two Voliumm (1840-41), 
with a supplement in 1643. Tho chief later edition* 
wen) those by Professor Chauucoy A. Goodrich, his aon- 
in-law(1847), that of 1864 (edited after Goodrich’* death 
in 1800 by Noah Porter), In whlah tho otymoloaies woro 
by Or O. A. F, Malm of Borltu (supplement in 1870 
by Professor F. B. Dextor), and tho revision of 1800 
executed under the nupor vision of Profenov Noah Porter. 
Soo the Lifo by Hoi-aoo E. Bouddor in tho ’Mon of 
Letter* ’ series (Boston, 1862). 

ITeddcrblinif Alkxandjoi, a Lord Chancellor 
of England, ennobled ft* Lord LouuUliormtgU and 
Earl of lioRslyn, was horn at Enin burgh, 13th 
February 1733, the son of a Scottish judge, Ifc 
passed as advocate, but was callod to Llio English 
bar in 1767. Ho entered parliament in 1792, took 
part in the great Douglas cause, and In 1771 left the 
opposition to bccomo a strenuous supporter of Lord 
North an Solicitor-general. He supported tho 
American war policy, and wan mode ohiof-justice 
as Lord Lnnghbnrnngli (1780); hub in 1784, dis¬ 
appointed of tho chancollorahip, passed over to Fox, 
and curried favour with the [’mice of Wales. In* 
simiating and nuKcrupuloun, ho next made friends 
with Pitt, by whom he was made Lord Olrnricollor 
<1703), hut to whom he playod falsa Addington 
gave him his earldom (1801 ], und ho died 2d Janu¬ 
ary 1805. 

'Wedilliiff Ceremonies doubtless aim© by 
degrees and in dill'oreut ways; ami often when the 
mode of contracting a marriage allured, the earlier 
inode siu-vivod ns a ooremony. Tims, for example, 
the system of captmo was transformed into a more 
symbol after inirehose was introduced (is tho legal 
form of contracting a marriage, amt again too 

custom of purchase has survived ns a ceremony 

after it has ceased to ho a reality. Marringo being 
a matter of some importance naturally hogot core- 
moninl—symbolical of soxtml intercom™, or of 
living together, or of the wife's subjcetioii to tho 
husband. Ami naturally religions rites would bo 
added, to give sanction—prayors, wierillccs to ap¬ 
pease tho gads. Them was no religion* contract 
among tho ancient Hebrews, and there is \\o trace 
of priestly consecration in the Scriptures or the 
Talmud. Under Christianity a religious character 
came early to he given to tho rite, altliongh tho 
early church, HUo the Buddhists, regarded marring© 
as little more than a concession to human weak¬ 
ness. Tho notion that marriage ia a saoramonfc 
grew naturally out of St Paul's phrase, 1 Tills is a 
groat mystery’ (EplL v. 32), for tho Vulgate truna- 
mtion renders purriipimr by ‘ sacramciiLiim/ 

Ono of the most w id e-spread rites of marriage fa 
that of tho man and woman eating out of the one 
dish, as we soo it, for ex am pi o, all over tlio Malay 
Peninsula, and olsowhoro, Among tho Koman 
tlireo forms of marriage prayers, sacrifices, mid 
auspices wera essential only in tho conftinmUo* 
nob in the cocmptio and vs us. In tlio first of Uiuso, 



witnoSBCB. Tlio cocmptio again was a symbolic sale 
in which the father delivered hie daughter to her 
husband as a piece of property, she at the Rama 
time declaring her consent. In the betrothal the 
bridegroom gave tho bride earnest-money, oh in 
other cases or contract, or a ring in Its stead. Tho 
w*w resembled our hand fasting, the only thing 
required lwaing that the woman should live a year 
in the man's house without absenting herself from 
IiU bed for throe nights, 
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own party for remaining, His persistence was 
instilled by tlio Biicoewfnl negotiation of tho Ash¬ 
burton treaty with Great Britain. When this pro¬ 
tracted business was finally settled he resigned in 
May 1843. In 1844 Wobstor refused his party’s 
nomination lor president and supported Clay, who 
was, however, defeated bv Polk. In 1845 Webster 
returned to the senate, Ho assistod iu averting a 
threatened war with England over the north¬ 
western boundary, which was /bred on the parallel 
of 40° suggested by him. Ills speech in defence of 
tho Ashburton treaty in 1848 contained also 
answers to personal attacks on himself as being in 
the pay of New England manufacturers. The 
truth is that, being careless in money matters and 
lavish in expenses, lie had accepted asslstanco from i 
political frionds, but ho was entirely free from 
corruption oi* defalcation, Tim leading event of 
Polk’s administration was the war with Mexico, 
which Webster opposed, ns ho did also any acquisi¬ 
tion of territory »y conquest. Tho war gave the 
Whig parly its noxt candidate for the presidency, 
Gouaval Taylor. Wolwter bitterly declared the 
nomination 'one not fit to he made/ and refused 
tlio second place on the ticket. Yet he advised his 
friends to vote for Taylor, who was elected. 

Tho question of slavery, whioli had long lrcen 
(untatocf, now became tho all-absorbing problem. 
Webster had lield the prevalent Northern view that 
slavery was, under the constitution, a mattor of 
domestic policy, left with the states, not to he 
interfered with by the gonoral government He 
dopvecatad the aunaxatian of Texas and the 
extension of slavery, bub he robuked the forma- 


to brook up tho Union to abolish it His final 
position was declared in his speech of the 7th 
Maroh 1850, in which, after a dispassionate review 
of the history of slavery, he detailed tho grievances 
of both North ami Mouth, giving emphasis and 
sympathy to tho latter. His Northern friends were 
dismayed, while the AbolitiohiBta wore onraged. 
WUitte gave voice to a deep popular feeling in Ids 
Iohfibod , Webster line! come to regard slavery ns 
one of the vested interests of the American nation. 
Ho had now lost his controlling Influence In Massa¬ 
chusetts; but ho was still a factor In national poli¬ 
tics. After President Taylor's death in July 1850 
Fillmore called him to his former post as Secretary 
of State, whoro again there wore differences with 
England to settle—a protectorate iu Honduras and 
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disappointed at not reaelvlngtho Whig nomination 
for the presidency in 1852. Ills health and spirits 
gave way, and he was obliged to retire from Wash' 
Jngton to his homo at Marshfield, Massachusetts, 
where lie died on 24bl\ October 1852. 

Wobstor was the greatest of American orators, 
He was of large frame, and his, brain greatly 


utterance deliberate. Good taBte, good sonso, 
and an iinrivnlJed gift of arrangement and style 


Daniel/ As n secretary of stato he was admir- 
ably qnaUltad; his mighty memory and ids power 
of working hard whon Jie chose fitted him to deal 
with complicated international questions as they 
arose, lint his statesmanship was throughout 
marked and limited by hie reluctance to Interfere 
with established Institutions, His hurting service 
to Ws country wo* as the apostle of nationality. 
It must bo admitted that his moral character 
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deteriorated under adulation and tho disappoint' 
went of lib most cherished ambition. Had his 
conscience matched bis intellect be would have 
taken a nobler position on the question of slavory, 
and might have attained the fhst rank among 
American statesman. Dreading innovation, he 
was content to be known as 1 the great oxpoundor 
of the constitution.’ 

Webster's Speeches, Foremh Arguments, and Diplo¬ 
matic Pams warn nit Wished in six to] wuos (1851] \ his 
Private Correspondence In two volumes (1867), Tim 
host biographies ore by G. T. Curtis (2 vole, I860) and 
by Henry Cfcbot Lodgo (1884). 

Webster, Jonx, om of tho groat names of Eng¬ 
lish Tragedy, was alive and writing for tho stage 
between the years 1802 and 1024. But beyond tills 
all is conjecture; when and whero ho was bom and 
diet! it is impossible to ascertain, Webster is 
described on the title-page of one of hi* works as 
a merchant-taylor; and he was long supposed, 
on no sufficient authority, to have been at one 
time clerk of St And rows, Hoi bom. For his name 
is not on the register of that parish, nor has 
research elicited any sound col Jut-oral evidence 
on the point. That be must bo confounded neither 
with John Woh&ter. tho author of The Saint's 
Guide, nor with John Wobstor of Clitherae. the ; 
cnroful investigation of tho Rev. Alexander Dyce, 


Here, then, the materials of the biographer end. 
Himself lias said, *1 rest silent in my own work- 1 
Webster's drat recorded writing was a share in 
Lady Jane and The Tteo Harpies, a pair of patch* 
work productions, In which Dekker, Drayton, 
Cl let tie, and others wero bis collaborators j both 
are lost. In 1004 he made some additions to the 
Malcontent of Marston. How far theso went we 
have no means of knowing, but we may conjec¬ 
tural ly (isorihe to him the 1 Induction/ a sprightly 
proluuc to what Marston well oalls his ct&pem 
Thalia, In 1807 wero printed The History q/ Sir 
John Wyatt, a tragedy, and two comedies# entitled 
Westward Ho and Northward Ho, all three tlie 

i 'oint work of Webster and Dokker, The History 
b merely remarkable for a text singularly corrupt, 
but the twin-companions are a notable contrast.' 
Doth arc vigorons, breezy, humorous plays, in¬ 
teresting as documents on tho manners of their 




combination of prose and poetry (the t>cat of it 
clearly Dekker's), Northward Ho is symmetrical, 
strong in oonsirnotion, and written throughout ill 
A stunly, homespun prose, without hint of poetry 


mm 
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White Devil, and with its publication Webster 
ontered his kingdom, rising near the level of tho 




passion, truth to nature, combined with astound¬ 
ing art of execution, are qualities seldom if over 
more consummately displayed than .bore. The 


qualities of tlio White Devil are revealed with a 
still greater perfection of poo tie beauty aha verbal 
fitness. The story too ib infinitely sympathetic. 
Pity and terror, the tragic emotions, are wrought 
to their uttermost of endurance. • Published in 


HUG set uesiue lihjsg omen* iv eeum* corn, 
merely pretty, lacking, in brief, the signal qualities 
of Webster's best work. 27m Devils Law Case 
1 1823). excepting only the excellent passages quoted 


other fragments of verse fail inferior to the noble 
proae of his prefaces), mokes up the sum of Web¬ 
ster's writing*' In . 


i), makes up the sum of Web- 
1604 Klrkmnn the printer, an 
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Weed* Tuurlow, iounialififc» waa born at Cairo, 
New York, Novomfaar 16, 1707, was am ployed as a 
lad In several printing-olllccs, served as a private 
in the war of 1812, and afterwards edited news- 

B ln Western New York, until in 1830 lie 
id the Albany ISowiitt^ Jbitriiaf, tin anti- 
Jackson, Whin, or Republican paper, which bocamo 
the organ of the party, and which he controlled for 
thirty-five years. Ho was ci leading party manager, 
and exercised almost supremo influence in nomina¬ 
tions Ami appointments, wliilo declining ail offices 
for himself. In 1867-88 lie was editor of the New 
York Com »j crcial A dvc riiser, He d led 2 2d Nov em¬ 
ber 1882. See his Autobiography (1882; vol. li., 
by Ilia grandson, 1884% 

Weedsi the name given to all those plants 
w}iloh grow wild in cultivated grounds, and injure 
tho crops* which they do both by ohoking thorn 
and liy exhausting the soil. Those weeds which 
are annuals or biennials, aa charlock, yellow rattle, 
aud melilot, may gradually bo got rid of by merely 
cultivating, for a succession of yonrs, such plants 
as arc to oe cut before the seeds of the weeds are 
fully ripe. Perennial weeds, such as couch-grass, 
can only bo removed from the ground by repeated 
and careful tilling \ aud for thin purpose crops 
which require much hoeing are advantageously 
planted, and recourse la lmd to suminer fallowing 
(seo Fallow) in fields, aud frequent wooding iu 
gardens. Thistles and other large weeds are fre¬ 
quently pulled in coni ft el da before tlio corn comes 
mto ear, and to prevent their seeding they aro cut 
in postures. Sodgns and rushes, which spring up 
in great abundance iu damp grounds, disappear on 
thorough draining. Leafy crops which thickly cover 
the soil prevent the growth of many weeds by tho 
exclusion of air and light, 'Weeds which have 
been Tooted up form excellent compost for manure. 
Those which make their appearance in fallow 
grounds serve for green manuring when they &vo 
ploughed down. Cultivated grasses growing in 
arable fields are weeds there. The scads of weeds 
aro carried normally by the wind, but may bo 
conveyed by running streams. Weeds aro often 
sown along with crops, the seed being imperfectly 
cleaned j and thoy are often spread by mannre, 
conveyed by the droppings of birds, or iu the 
mnd clinging to the feet of men and animals. 
Weeds spread far and near from ill-cleaned hedge¬ 
rows. weeds transferred to now countries 
sometimes grow more luxuriantly than nt home* 
thus the Anaclmrls (q.v.) from America almost 
chokes up ditches aud canals in England, ami tho 
thistlo from Britain is a ruiuouB post In some parts 
of Australia, 

Week designates generally a period of seven 
days. It wob probably flint instituted ns a kind 
of broad buIhIi vision of the periodical month, 
corresponding to tho four quarters of the moon, 
or about days. Neither tills civil division of 
time nor its application to sacred things was 
originally solely Jewish, but wo find the earliest 
Jewish cosmogony and legislation closely con- 
noctoil with it. The older of the two accounts of 
the oreation (Gun. ii, 4 et sew,) does not recognise 
the six days’ work, and indeed wo may assume 
the oouuQOtlon between the seven days’ week ami 
the work of creation ns an accommodating general- 
haaUon of later days with the symhollo number 
oewn (q.v,). The Sabbath is emphatically the 
day of rest, while seven weeks after the Passover 
the Pentecost or Feast of Weeks takos place. 
Tim Egyptians at an early porlod counted seven 
periodical days, naming them according to the 
seven planets. Tho application of the names 
of the planots to the days of the week in the 
order they now stand, originated iu this way; 


it was an astrological notion that each planet in 
order presided over ail hour of the day, tho order, 
according to their distances from the earth, being, 
on tlie geocentric system, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, Assuming 
Saturn to preside over tho first liouv of Saturday, 
and assigning to each succeed lug hour a piano t In 
order, tho 22d hour will fall again to Saturn, the 
23d to Jupiter, tlio 24th to Mam, and the limb hour 
of tho next day to the Sun; in tho samo wav the 
first hour of tho following day falls to tho Moon, 
and so on. From Alexandria this seven days' week 
was imported, together with the names of tlio 
individual days, to tho Greeks—who previously 
divided their months into three decades—and to 
tlio Romans about tho lima of Christ. Romo had 
previously counted her periods by eight days, the 
eighth day itself being originally called Nundinm 
—a term later applied to tlio whole cycle—as 
reluming nono gnome die , when the country-people 
ware in tho habit of coining to town for the 
purposes of business, and chiefly to Inquire after 
public news, tho changes in government and legis¬ 
lation, vacant places, and the like. But tho sovon 
days 1 cycle soon found great favour among tho 
Romans, owing partly perhaps to tlio spread of 
Egyptian astrology, although tho change was nob 
omoinlly introduced before Constantine. It is 
certain that the Jewish name Sabbath came Into 
use in Romo, and from Romo it spread in all the 
Romance languages, and oven into tlio Teutonic. 
In the same manner the Latin Sejitimana (the 
Greek hebdomas) lnw become tho modem designa¬ 
tion for week In tlio Italian SeUiinaua, Spanish 
Senium, and French Somaine, Tho Codeco Theo- 
dosittnns iu the first document which adopts the 
term Septimaua in tho moaning of ’week.' Tho 
Jews, as well as the early ClirisUtum, had no 
special names for tlio single days, lmt counted 
their number from the previous Sabbath, begin¬ 
ning with Sunday, as the first after tlio Sabbath, 
ami ending with Friday, as tho sixth after the 
previous or ovo (Ereb) of the noxb Sabbath. 
After a very short time, howevor, young Christi¬ 
anity, which in tho same manner had endeavoured, 
to count from the feria secundu, or second day 
after Sunday, to tho Septima (or Saturday), had 
to fall back again upon the out heathen names, 
previously Introduced in Gaul, Germany, &o. by 
the heathen Homans. Tho Sunday, or dies Solis , 
alone was changed in many of tlio Rom onto 
languages in accordance with the now crood, It 
was called Kw iake, dies Dominions or Dominion 
the 'Bay of the Lord, 1 a term which in Italian 
became Domenica f in Spanish Domingo t and 
Dimanche in French. It in very curious to notice 
how the names of tho five days of tho wook which 
followod those namod after tho sun ami moon 
became Germanised, ns it wore, or tho names of 
tho originally Imported gods translated into thoso 
of the German to divinities. Quakers disapprove of 
tho heathon names, and name tlio dayN ’First 
Bay,’ ’Second Bny/ &c. Tho Arabs, llko Iho 
Jews, count thoir days, beginning and ending with 
miiiscb, hy sevens, without giving them piano tiny 
names. Greeks, Slavs, and Finns also count thoir 
days from Sunday, instead at naming them. Tho 
French Revolution nllovod tho sovon days’ wook 
into a decade of ten days; but the now computa¬ 
tion in bred ii cod in 1703 wna abrogated again in 
180C. The ’ weeks of years/ In Ilebrew propliotical 
poetry (like tlio Roman annovum hmlvmttdw ), 
indicate cycles of eoven years, 

Seo Calhndah, Sabbath i and Idolor’a Chronologic 
(1631) i Grimm’s Deutsche Mffthologie (1835); end 
Lenomant'a La Magic chcz lc$ Chald&tns (1874)] and 
for the Feast of Woolen, see Fkstivals, 

Weems* Sec Eautimioubes. 
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Oar model’ll 'beat-man* is no doubt the survival 
of the bridog room’s best helper in tho act of cap¬ 
ture, In fcno good old times tlioro were many 
hearty wedding customs now considered almost os 
indecorous oh Squire Wes lends jokes won Id be, 
such as the struggle for tho bride's garters, the 
drinking of healths in tins bridal chamber, tlio 
singing of boisterous and appropriate songs outside 
the door, ancl the like* The throwing of rice Is 
not an indigenous English custom, and has* dis* 
placed the atm wing of Iicrlis, flowers, and rushes on 
the way to oliureh. Tho giving of garlands, gloves, 
and tho like hns fallen into disuse; but knots ami 
favours are still used symbolic of indissolubility ; 
and tho ring and bridcscake retain their place, 
oldest and most universal of onr wedding diatoms. 
The wedding-feast was sometimes protracted for 
a Week, and it was formerly the universal cur tom 
amongst tho poor for the guests to bring contribu¬ 
tions of all kinds in what wore called ptnny- 
weditin[pg t so Unit the young couple not only saved 
the expense of the feast, hut had somothing over 
on which to begin housekeeping. The modem cus¬ 
tom of giving presents is ft survival of a time when 
such were more Immediately useful than they now 
often are. Many minor customs are observed In 
different corners of the kingdom, governing the 
wfiolo order of procedure, and theao it is necessary 
to rospnob In ordor to ensure success in the cntcr- 

S rlso. Tims in Shropshire the bride must be 
raflRcri entirely in new clothes, of any colour but 
green, without ovon a pin that she had ever used 
before j although elsowlicre it Is luoky to wear 
something already worn by a happy bride. Of ton 
tlie bride's father does not go teoUuvch \ the mother 
never does. Groat pains used to be taken to select 
a favourable day—the importance of thiB we see in 
the dislike to May (q.Y.), nv again in the Bedouin 

I >reference* for Friday, tho Chinese for Bpring or the 
ant month In tho year. In olilcn times the actual 
sale of wives was not unknown in England, and we 
arc told that Uieseooml Duko of ChamloB bought his 
second wlfo in 1744 from her husband, an ostler in 
Newbury, who was o(fining her for sale os tho duke 
passed through tho town. See Family, Maiuiiagk, 
UANDFASTING, BlUDE, RING, JUS PlUMVK NOOTIS. 

WcdffCi flne of the mechanical ixnvera, in prin¬ 
ciple a modifloation of the Inclined Plano (q,v.). 
The power is applied to the book of the wedge by 
pressure or, more nsually, l>y percussion. Familiar 
examples of if* use are tho splitting of wood, tho 
fastening firmly of the handle of an axo, the rais¬ 
ing of a Bliip in a dry-dock, &c. Axes, nails, plugs, 
planes* ehisuls, noodles, and all Sharp-pointed in¬ 
struments are examples of the single wedge. 

Wedgwood* Josiaii, tho oreator of British 
pottery as an art, was born' at Bmrslom, Btailord- 
aliire, 12th July 1730. Ilia father was a potter, 
and at ten lie was sot to work at tho same business, 
life education being of tho scantiest. After an 
abortive attempt to settle himself at Stoke with a 
partner named Harrison, In 1700 ho returned to his 
native place, and there commenced business os a 
pottor. From the first bis ardour for tho improve¬ 
ment of tho manufacture was conspicuous. His 
earliest efforts were directed to the refining of the 
material, and in 1703 ho took out ft patent for a 
beautiful oroam-colonrcil porcelain, which became 
popularly known as Queen's Ware, Queen Char¬ 
lotte having much admired it, amt extendod her 
patronage to the manufacturer. Subsequently, 
other improved materials were produced. The 
attention of Wedgwood was not loss assiduously, 
directed to considerations-of form and decoration; 
bo busied hlmaolf in emulating the grace of tho 
antique models; and the celebrated sculptor FJax- 
mau was from 1773' employed to furnish jdeslgns 


for his 1 Wedgwood ware ’—white cameo reliefs on 
n. blue ground ami the lika In this way wlmt lie 
found a mdo and barbarous mnnufacLuro lie raised 
to the level of a fine art; and ho found his reward 
In the amassing of a fortune of upwards of half a 
million. In 1700 ho had removed his works some 
little way from Hmuloin; and to the new site ho 
gave the fanciful name Etruria, os that of the 
country of old most colebratoil for the lioanfcy of its 
ceramic products, Here he built himself a splendid 
mansion; and hero he died, 23d January 1703. 

Apart from hiB eminence in tho art to which bo 
mainly devoted himself, Wedgwood was a man of 
considerable culture. Natural philosophy, in par¬ 
ticular, ho studied with much success, Ho was a 
' fellow of the Royal Society, ns also of the Society 
of Antiquaries j and to the Philosophical Tvanmc- 
Horn he from tune to time contributed papers. He 
likewise interested liimsolf deeply in all matters of 
public concernment; and mainly through bis in¬ 
fluence It was that the Grand Trunk CauaI, uniting 
the waters of the Mersey, tho Trent, and the 
Severn, was earned out, He was a man of much 
benevolence of character, and the prosperity which 
(lowed upon him through life was distinguished by 
the exercise of an almost princely liberality. 

See Lie well on Jo with, The Wtilmvwd* (1365); the 
Ufa by Flim Motoynrd (2 vols. I860); three other works 
: by her (1872-73); and Mr Gladstone’s <7 leanings (1870); 
also the mrfcldo Potteiit, p. 307, and Poirn-A»3> Vasb, 

Wodmorc, a village and parish (pop. 3000) of 
Somersetshire, 8 miles \VNW. of Wells. Here the 
peace of Wed more was signed in 878 between King 
Alfred (q.v.) and Gu thrum the Dane. Sec Frol, 
Earle's Peace of Wedmove (Oxford, 1678). 

Wcdlicslmry (locally IVedgebury), a ninnici- 
pal and parliamentary borough In the south of 
{Staffordshire, fi miles NW. of Birmingham. Crown¬ 
ing a hill at tho north oml of tlie town 1 b the cruel* 
form Perpendicular church of St Bartholomew# 
supposed to oaonpy the site .of a temple of Woden 
—whence the Anglo-Saxon name, Wodne&beork. 
It seems to have been built in tho 11 th* and rebuilt 
in the 16th century, and was muolr altered 1 and 
restored between 1708 ami 1880. Here, too, In 
QLQ the Princess Ethelfledft, Edward tlie Elder's 
sis tor, founded a castle. Modem boil dines are 
the to™-hall (1872), public baths, and free library 
(1878), ftiut ftYfc gallery anil museum (1801), with a 
collection of modern paintings, tho gift of a local 
benefactor, valued at £10,000. One of the, great 
iron towns of the Block Country, in ft district 
abounding in coalpits, ironworks, railways, and 
canals, Wodnesbury has manufactures or boiler¬ 
plates, bar-iron, steel, railway ironwork, gas and 
steam tnbes, edge tools, &o. In 1886 it was incor¬ 
porated ns a municipal borough, ami in 1807 was 
made n parliamentary borough# returning one 
member, and till I860 including West Bromwich 
(q.v.). Pop. (1851) 11,0141 (1881) 24,600; (1801) 
25,342 j of parliamentary borough (1801) 09,083. 
See tho History qf Wcdnwbury (Wolv. 4 1854). 

Wednesday, the fourth day of tile week, the 
Dies Mcrcurii Of tho Romans, tlie Mitttoock ( 1 mid¬ 
week ' j of the modem Germane, The Anglo-Saxon 
forpi was Wtidim daw; the Du toll, Wo&nsdag; 
Swedish and Danish, Ousting. 

Weed, ft popular name for any sudden illness, 
oold, or relapse with fehrilo symptoms in women 
after confinement or imvsing. especially Milk-fever 
(q.Y.) and Inilainmatlon of the Breasts (q.v.),—In 
homes Weed, or Shot of Grciwe (Lymphangitis), 
consists in Inflammation of the largo absorbent 
: glands and vessels situated between the horse’s, 
thighs, occurring particularly after a day or two 
of vest, after exposure to cold# or during imperfect 
1 action of the bowels. See Vaccination.. ’ 
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•foot i* a cubic 'foot 1 of water weighed a talent. 
When the 1 foot 1 was 4 the royal cubit, the talent 
tv as 055,000 grains; this was the Egyptian, Hebrew, 
and Olympic monetary talent, later known as the 
great Alexandrian talent of bines and the Egypto- 
Itoman talont. A talent half this weight was 
known as the Alexandrian talent of silver, or 
327,788 grains; this was divided into GO minas of 
6403 grains each ; these are tho origin of tho Saxon 
moneyer's lb. of, 5400 grains =* Mint lb, or Tower 
lb, = old apothecaries lb. of Germany j one such 
lb., in bIIvof coins, woe the original form of 1 one 
£ sterling, 1 and was divided into 20 'shillings,* or 
240 'ponce' or pennyweights; each dw.t. was 
divided into 82 monetary grains (wheat-grains), 
each equal to 0*703125 modem grain, Tho Tower 
weight was abolished in 1527. Tho Saxon ounce 
contained 410*6 grains = nearly, llonian unoia — 
■fa Hbia; tho libra (= 6013 grains) was tho Greek- 
Asiatic and Persian niina of 5015 grains. The 
Troy lb. is 5700 grains = 12 oz. of 20 dwt. each. 
Troy weight is now restricted to gold, silver, and 
jewels, except diamonds and pearls; the latter 
are weighed in carats ( = 3*1088 grains), which 
were originally -fa tho Alexandrian ounce (tho 
twelfth part of the mlna of silver). Various larger 
lbs, were early used for merchandise; in 1308 the 
1 avoirdnpnia 1 lb, (= 7000 grains) uns in use. The 
Troy lb. etandai'd made by Ml* Bird in 1758 for tho 
Weights and Measures Committee was legalised 
in 1824; in 1884 the standard was destroyed; the 
Stand ants Commission replaced troy weight by 
avoirdupois, and the standard lb. fe a mass of 
platinum weighing 7000 grains in vacuo , copies of 
which are distributed ns in the case of stand aids of 
length. Tho standard of oapaoity is tho gallon, 
which was in 1824 adjusted bo as to contain 70,000 
grains, or ]0 lb. avoirdupois of water at 02° F. and 
30 inches bar. pressure; this gallon occupying 
277*274 cubic inches, instead of the old Winchester 
gallon of 274$ ouhio inches. The Eronoh or Metrio 
system of weights and measures is lmscd on the 
Decimal System (ipv.)j and see MfcTJlE, Are, 
Gramme, Litre, 

Bee Ohleholm'a Weighing and Measuring ('Nature 1 
Berios), Flinders Petris in Enoy. BrlL, Roily's Universal 
Cambist i Tate's Modern Cambist t Reports of tho Board 
of Trade and tho Standards Doparhnont, Whltoloy’a Law 
of Weights mid Measures j tho art idea on tho various 
raeuuuroB j also Avorenupois, Dkqbeb, Graduation, 
Ghavtcy, Tnor Weight, Usm, to. 

Well, Gustav, orientalist (1808-80), was of 
Jewish descent. Ho studied in Germany, Paris, 
and the East, and became (1838) librarian and 
11801) professor of Oriontal Languages at Hoidol- 
1>org. His chief works aio a Life of Mohammad 
from Arabic sources (1848), histories of tlia califs 
(1846-02) and of the lslainitla peoples (1800), &c. 

Weimar, a small hnt Interesting town of Ger¬ 
many, oft]>ltal of the grand duchy of 8axe-Wolmar- 
EiBGimoli, and residancoof the grand-duke, 31 inflow 
E. of Gotha and 155 SW. of Borliu. It stands In a 
pleasant valley on the left bank of tho 11m: but 
tho environs nro in no way remarkable, am) the 
town Itself is irregularly and rather poorly built. 
Though tho residence of the court, Weimar carrios 
on neither trade nor manufactures, and seems a 
dull, provincial-looking town. The lustre con¬ 
ferred on It by the residence boro, at the dose of 
the 18th and the earlier portion of the 10 th cen¬ 
tury, of Gootlio, Schiller, Ilenler, anil Wiulaiid. at 
the court of Karl-August, 1ms faded since that 
group wns broken up by death; and now the in¬ 
terest of the place (Thackeray's 'Pumpernickel') 
is almost wholly derived from its monuments, 
traditions, and associations. The town church 
[StcuUkircha), dating from tho year 1400, has a 
'Crucifixion 1 by Cranach, and contains a number 


of memorable tombs, among which are those of 
Bernhard of Weimar and Herder. The duoai 
palace, rebuilt in 1700-1803 after the lire of 1774, 
Is a handsome building, somo of the apartments 
of which are decorated oj' froscooe illustrating the 
works of Goethe, Sohillar, Herd or, ami Wielaiul. 
Other buildings are the Rothes Sohloss (1574); tlio 
Grtlncs Schlofls, with a library of 180,000 volumes, 
and relics of Luther and GiutnvuB Adolphus; tho 
court tlioaLre (rebuilt 1B20), whore Liszt pro¬ 
duced Wagner's Lohengrin ; and the houses of 
Cranach, Goethe, Schiller, and Hordcr. The park 
and gardens of the palace, within which is tho 
summer residence of Goethe, are much cstoomod ns 
a promenade. Pop. (1871) lti,DD8; (1800) 24,540. 
See workB by Schtill (1867), Grllf (3d od. 1880), 
Springer (1808), and Fran cko (1880). 


Weir* Harrison William, book-illustrator, 
painter, and wood-engraver, was Iwm at Lowes 
on tho 5th May 1824. Freni about 1845 ho ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy ami olnewhuro 
pictures of birds and animate. But ho ta iyost 
known by his drawings ami wood-engravings in 
the Illustrated New , British Workman, Band of 
Hope Iteviewy Chatterbox t Pictorial Times f Field. 
Graphic Black and White; in various imoks el 
natural history ami poultry; and in a series of 
works written by himself, Animal Stories , Bird 
Sioricst Our Cats , &c. 


WciSiuiuiiL August, biologist, was horn In 
1834 at Frankfort-on-tho-Mflin, in the ly ecu in of 
which oifcy his father was professor of philology, 
He was educated at tho OTumasiuii] till his eigh¬ 
teenth year, studied medicine at GHttiiigcn, ami hi 
1800 became physician to tho Archduke Stephen of 
Austria. This appointment secured time for zoologi¬ 
cal pursuits, tho first outconio of which was a trealiso 
an the Development of the I) ip leva. Impaired sight 
com pel led abandon in out of microscopical work for 
somo yearn, and Weisniaun Lurnod to the study of 
the problem of variability of oruanisius, on which 
the doctrine of descent with nimliJioation is Itnscd. 
The results of this, drawn mainly from olNervations 
on caterpillara and othor Insects exhibiting meta¬ 
morphosis, appeared in a sorius of papers issued 
1 >otween 1808 and 1870, of which an English trans¬ 
lation by R. Meldola, with prefatory note by 
Darwin, was published in 1882 under tho title of 
Studies in the Theory of Descent. But it is round 
tho answer which WoiBinann, aftor many years of re¬ 
search, has given in his Essays uvon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Ptvhloms (Eng. trails, vol, I. 
1880 ; 2d cd. 1801; vol. ii, 1802) to tho question 
1 How is it that a single coll of tho lmdy can con¬ 
tain within itself all tho hereditary tendencies of tho 
whole organism ? 9 that interest ami controversy havo 
gfithercdT In all theories of Heredity (ipv.) biolo¬ 
gists havo aBuumed that ehai'ootcrs acquired hv the 
individual are transmitted to oJlsprlug. This Weis- 
in ami donioa, ami, while biologists luivo oonoamod 
themselves with speculation as to tho mode by 
which bucIi transmissions aiocd'octed. he challenges 
them to prove that they aro effected at all. Tho 
onus probandi is thus thrown upon Ids opponents, 
whoso ftBBiimptlous must glvo way to experimental 
evidence, which alone can determine, amt that only 
after protracted record of cases, whether Individu¬ 
ally-acquired ohametom are transmitted or not. 

Death, ha contends, is not a primary attribute of 
living matter; the Protozoa, or ona-oollod organ¬ 
isms, being immortal in so far that thoy do not die 
naturally. Tho Protozoon, a niicrosaomo, jelly- 
like, apparently—not really—BtriioluroluHs moss, 
with no seeming unlikonoRB of parts, multiplies by 
division. Eaoh half becomes a complete individual, 
and grows in like manner as tho wliolo to which it 
belonged, till it also divides, and so on Svitli the 
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Wocvcis or Sting-fish, n genus of fishes 
(Tmohinus), of which two species, the greater (T, 
drado), 12 or 18 inches long, and the smaller 
(T, vipera), are both British, and are esteemed for 
the tablo, Thov Imre sharp dorsal and opercular 
spines, with which they can inflict serious wounds. 

^ Wccvor, John (1576-1032), author of Ancient 
Fnnmdl Monuments (1031; 3d ed. byTooke, 1707), 
was a native of Lancashire, Btiuliod at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and died in London. 


sexes an a boring organ. They were formerly 
ranked in one family Curcn lion hire, but Lo Conto 
constituted them a special group with tho title 
ftltjrnaJiopfiom, and divided them into several 
families—Curoulionidro, Bcolytidro, Brenbhldro, and 
Anthribldro. According to some authorities there 
aro about 30,000 species; and most would allow at 
loost half that nuinljor. With fow exceptions the 
foottaaft gmlw are destructive to plants. The 
Curoulionlclro aro compact weevils, with very hard 
wiug-ooYore, and with a downward-pointing beak 
or proboscis, bearing the an tenure on its sides and 
tho month*|mrfcfl at its oml. Their scales are 
of ton very brilliant. With fow exceptions they 
devour plants—roots, stems, leaves, fruits, seeds, 
or, in fact, iuiy part. Among the 10,000 described 
species are t Gatamlm ffranaria , whoso larvre feed 
on storod grain j C, oryzas, attacking rico, Wheat, 
and jnalzo; various species of Iihynchophorus, 
whose largo, fleshy, whlto larva), known as 
palm-gmbs or grugvu, are sometimes eaten ; 
Balamnns, whoso mandibles, unliko those of 
other lwoMos, move YcrtieuUy, whoso lavvoa arc 
hatched In elms fcmita, hazel-nuts, acorn a, and 
the like \ Tvichobaris trinotata, n little bloek 
weevil, which destroys potatoes in America; An* 
thommns pomorun^ often destroying apple-blossom 
in Britain j Gonotmchelm nenuphar, which lays its 
eggs In nectarine, plum, apricot, poach, and other 
stono-frnlb, and la a groat peat In America 1 Cfoins 
ecroph'ulai'icVj whose larvre spin cocoon a remark¬ 
ably similar to the eapsules of SewphiUaria nodosa, 
winch the insocb usually infests j Pissodes, whoso 
larvm at took pinos; Phytononius punctaiuB, a 
clovor wcovll, introduced from Europe into 
America j EnUrnus mporialis, the diamond-beetle, 
with very brilliant ectuoa, Species of the'likewise 
brilliant Iihynohitcs attack fruit-trees i species of 
Apion GHpccially oflfcot vetohas; and those of 
Lavluus Infest Composite). 

Tho Scolytidm aro vovy small weevils, some 
almost microscopic, which, both as larvre and 
ns adults, bore iu wood and bark of trees, 
especially Coniform, and occasionally attack 
herbaceous plants (see Bark Beetles). Tho 
Bronthldro are much elongated waovila, mostly 
tropical, usually Infesting bark, and notable for tho 
oombatfi of the rival males, which aro larger and 
hotter armed than their mates. Brenthus and 
Ennsalis aro roprosen tati va genera. Among the An- 
thribidre Cmtopari* lunatus, common in tho eautaro 
United States, feeds on tho fungi of dead trees j and 
bho larvro of Brooby tftwvw are even more aberrant In 
fchoir habit, for they aro parasitic on female cocous- 
iiittwfca. Tho seed-hiliahtting * weevils 1 or Brnoh- 
idre, which do much damage to the seeds of 
leguminous plants, within whioli tho larvre hatch 
and pupato, wore excluded by Lo Conto from his 
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The most Important British weevils are probably 
the following: Anthonomits pomorxim on apple- 
blossom; Apion cipricam, i&a on clovor; Bruaim 
rvfimanua on bean-seed j Hylcainm fmxini; Hyhir* 
ffus pimperda; sucoics of Otiorhynohus on vines, 
raspberries, strawberries, &o. j Scolytns destructor; 
Silones lineatua. For preventing or lessening the 
attacks of these peats, sec MUw Omievod'a Manual 
ofhtfuHotts Insects (2d od. 1890). 

Soo Rivtmda or Standard Natnml History ; Le Conte 
and Horn in Proe. Ame>\ Phil. Soo, (xv. 1876). 



1810, at Halle. 13is chief work was the Ins£/J«- 
tiones theologies dogmctliew (181C). 

Wolghlilg'lllliCltlllGB, contrivances for ascer¬ 
taining the weight ot any object, the name being, 
however, specially appropriated to tliose used for 
large and heavy objects, as large bales, cAsko, laden 
carts or vehicles, cattle, &c. j while those employed 
for finer purposes aro called balances. The largo 
and cumbrous ones aro usually modifications of the 
principle of the steel-yard. See Balance, 

Weights nnd measures. Of the earliest 
standards of length the principal were the palm or 
band breadth, tho foot, and tho cubit (from elbow 
to tip of mid-finger). There wero two leading 
cubits: tho natural cubit in Egypt, Chaldea, 
PhaniiciAt and Greece « 6 palms « 2 spans ^ 1J 
foot«18*24 inchesj and the royal cubit of Mein- 

f )his, found also in Babylonia and Chaldea ss 20*67 
ncJicfl. The Greek foot (^ 32*10 inches) passed 
into Italy and wan thoro divide*! into 12 unoire 
(Indies}; it was afterwards shortened, becoming 
as small ns 11*65 inches. The llomnns used a 
3 -foat ulna. Tho Saxons ufiod an all or yard of 
36 inches, based on the Roman foot. Tills was 
continued by the NorniAns' in England, various 
modifications occurring in the ell. Henry VII, 
and Elizabeth made standard, yards of 36 inches: 
Henry's was 85*963 Inches of bho present standard j 
Elizabeth's was about jJ* Inch short of tho present 
yard. In 1742 the Royal Society of London made 
a standard 42-inoh scale; in 1760 Mr Bird marie 
for a Weights and Measures Committee of the 
House of Commons a copy of an old yard-measure 
fonnd in the Tower. In 1824 (6 Geo. IV. chap. 
74) this copy was lunaHned ns the standard, yard, 
with the direction that in the event of its being 
lost, the standard wni to Ire recovered by ltlaking 
the length of a mean-time seconds pendulum in the 
latitude of London, in a vacuum at Boa-levol equal 
to 89*1363 inches. Tn 1834 tho standard was 
destroyed in tho Are at tho Houses of Parliament. 
In 1838 a committee was appointed under Mt Airy, 
astronomer-royal; in .1841 they reported ngnipat 
the accuracy of the pendulum-method j la 1848 
they wore appointed as a commission to restore 
tho lost standards; this they did between 1843 
and 1854 by talcing the l>est secondary evidence, 
and they produced a standard bar of gim-metal; 
the distance between two lines on which, crossing 
two gold studs, is one y/ud at 02° F. and SO Inch 
hair, pressure. This was legalised as the standard 
by 18 and 19 Viet almp. 72. Parllmnontary copies 
are lodged at the Mint, the Royal Observatory. 
Greenwich, with tho Royal Sooioty of Loudon, aha 
immured jn tho pariiwmont buildings, Westminster; 
while copies have been supplied to many towns. 
The Woighta and Measures Aot of 1878 (41 and 42 
Viet. chap. 46) regulates the taw. renders oil old 
local or onstomaiy weights and measures, ether 
than Imperial ones, illegal, and enaote penalties on ’ 
false and unverified weights and measure* varying 
from £5 to £50. . 

Two-tliirds of a cubit, we have seen, made; a ' 
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Weiss* Berehard, a teamed Gorman theo¬ 
logian. was bom at Kflnigaherg, 20th Juno 1827, 
studied at Xanigsberg, Halle, and Berlin; become 
primt-docent at ICflmgaberg in 1852, autl professor 
oxtra^ordlnarv in 1857; ana was called to a ouair 
at IClot in 1803, to Berlin in 1877* whore also in 
1880 he became superior consigtorial councillor 
and advisor to the govern men t in spiritual con¬ 
cerns. Of his numerous works three stand among 
the first iu importance of their time ; Lehrbueh dcr 
hibtisdim Tkeologie des JXouen Testaments (1808; 
6 th ed. 1888; Eng, tram 2 vola 1882-831, a book 
on equalled in grasp autl insight; Zehrbueh dev 
JSintutung in ««« None Twtammt (1887 i Eng. 
trims, 1887-68), the fullest anil best orthodox book 
on tho subject; and Das Leten Josh (1682; Eng. 
trans. 8 vote 1883-04), a work neither closely knit 
in argument rot altogether happy In exposition, 
yet perhaps, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
bulwark fclmt has been raised to defend the faith 
in tlm cardinal fact of Christianity against its 
assailants, Hie earlier books on tho Petrine 
theology (1855), Philippian* (1850), the theology 
of John (1882), Mark (1872), and Matthew (1870) 
prepared the way for those. Weiss has ateo pre¬ 
pared the newest editions of Mayor's common tables 
on Matthew (1883), Mark ana Luke (1878 ami 
1880). John (1880), Romans (1887), the Pastoral 
Epistles (1835), the Epistles of John (1888), anil 
Hebrews (1888). His work on tho Revelation 
appeared in 1801 j that on the Catholic Epistles in 
1802. 

Welssenlmrg. Sqo Wissemdourg. 

Wotsaeufcla, a town of Prussian Saxony, 85 
miles SW. of Leipzig, with miscellaneous mami- 
facboros (see Futtfl) and a pop. (1800) of 28,000, 

WoitbreoUtf Gottwdb Fjiiedrioh, theologian, 
was born at Culm, 4th June 1840, studied ab 
Tubingen, and after travels in England and Scot¬ 
land, and a considerable experience iu tcoehing, 
settled In 1885 ns pastor in Stuttgart. Of his 
numerous writings need only hore be named Das 
Lebctt Josn (2<1 ed. 1883); IS user Olaube (1888); 
Die SittUchleit des Afanncs Eh re (188D). 

WetzsUckcr, Karl, an eminent German theo¬ 
logian, was born at Oohrlngou near Hoilbronn, 
December 11, 1822, studied at Tubingen ami 
Berlin, and became successively primt-docent in 
theology at Tubingen (1847), preacher (1848), 
com 1 fc-chaplain. in Stuttgart (1851), Buporlor oon* 
stetorlal councillor (1850), anil successor to Baur In 
the theological faculty at Tubingen (1801). He 
edited tho Jahi'bucker fur Deutsche Theologie from 
I860 to 1878, and made his name widely known by 
the profound learning and unusual lucidity of hfs 
UrUemtofiunffen fiber die evungeUsche Gcschichte 
(1604), and Das aposloliache ZeUalter (1880-80). 
Other writings are on the epistio of Barnabas 
(1803), on (lie history of tho theological faculty 
of Tubingen (1877), and a new translation of 
the New Testament (1875).—His brother, Juliup 
AVE rzflAoiCBU, historian, was born at Oehvingcn, 
13tli February 1823, studied theology at Tilblugen, 
but early gave himself to hiatonoal studies at 
Berlin and Paris, liability.ted as prieat-docent in 
history at Tubingen, and tilled chairs successively 
at Erlangen (1804), Tubingen (1807), Stmsbnrg 
(1872), GBttingen (1870), and Berlin (1881). He 
died at ICMngen, 3d September 1880. Already 
he hod written on tho origin of the Pseudo- 
Igidorlan deo rotate, when In 1800 lie was oalled to i 
Munich to undertake under SybePs direction tho 
editing of tho Deutsche Rcichsktnsakten % which tho I 
then sitting Historical Commission had determined , 
to publish. Of tide vast work he lived to edit six I 
volumes (1807-87; i.-IH., those under King Wenzel; j 
iVk-vi. * thoao under King Ruprecht, 137Q-1410). I 


Wolbeck AblMtf* the seat of the Duke of 
Portland, in Nottinghamshire, 3 miles S, of Work¬ 
sop. Occupying the site of an old Pvemonafcva- 
tensian abbey, id came from 1 Bess of Hardwick 1 to 
her son Sir Charles Cavendish, tlie father of the 
first Duke of Nowoasble, whose far-away heiress 
married In 1734 the second Duke of Portland. Ib 
stands in a park 10 miles in oirctunforonca, and is 
a stately PalJadian edifice of mainly the 17th and 
18th centuries, but was greatly onlargod about 
18G4 by the fifth duke, to whom it owes Its semi- 
underground picture-gallory, ball-room, and riding- 
school, the last 385 foot long, 104 foot wide, and 
61 feet high. 

Wclckcr, Friedrich Gottlieb, a groat Gor¬ 
man scholar, was born 4bh Novomber 1784 at Grlln- 
ljcrg, In Hosse-Darinatoclt, studied at Giessen, spent 
blio years 1800-7 in Rome, filled a chair at Giessen, 
fought against tho French os a volunteer in 1814, 
spent tho following winter in Coixmhagon writing 
the life and oditlug tho remains of Zoega, was next 
called to a chair at Gottingen, and finally (1810) 
in tho newly-erected Prussian university of Bonn, 
where lie laboured till life death, 17 th December 
1808, Ills chief works are Die Acwfojlwrhc Trilagie 
(1824-20); Die Qnccfi . Tvagtidicn mtt RilcJmchi auf 
dm episehoi Oyhlm (8 vole, 1830-41); Dev eptsme 
Otjkhts oder die liommttchm Didder (2 vote. 
1835-40); Gricch. GMerlcJird (3 vote, 1857-03). 
His Klcine Sehriften (6 vote. 1844-07) contain Jus 
contributions to tho Ai'chiioL Zoitung, Rhein* 
Musenm t &o. Sec tho Life by Kokuld (1880).— 
His brother, Kabl Theodor Wblokkii (1700- 
1800), was an eminent publicist and Liberal poli¬ 
tician, rilled chairs at Kiel, Heidelberg, Bonn, 
Freiburg, and edited with Rotteck the Stunts- 
leosikon (12 vote 1884r44), 

WelljL or Woold, ateo oaUod Dyer's Rookofc, 
Dyer’s Weed, and Yellow 
Weed [Reseda Lntcola), 
is a plant of the same 
genus with Mignonette 
(q.v.), a native of waste 
places In England, very 
common in Germany and 
in many parts of Europe. 

It has an nplight stem two 
to three feet high; Jancoo* 
late, undivided leaves; and 
long racemes of small 
yellow flowers, with four- 
par bite calyx and promi¬ 
nent stamens, It was for¬ 
merly iuugU used for dye¬ 
ing, bnt lias been largely 
superseded by other dyes 
(see Dyking). Tho boat is 
grown in Franco, England, 
and Holland. Goad wold 
must have ilowors of a 
beautiful yellow or greenish 
colour, and should abound 
in leaves; that which is 
small, thin-stemmed, and 
yollow Is bettor than 
that which is largo, thick-stemmed, and green. 

Welding When iron or steel is raised to a 
white boat it passes into a nasty condition, and in 
this state two pieces oan bo wdtlcd— i.o, firmly 
united together by prossuro or luimnioring. Tho 
avoiding of two lengths of bar or plate iron can bo 
effected more easily than can a piece of iron to a 
piece of steel. Mr D, Kirkcaldy lias tested a 
munbor of wokiod tlo-rods, plates, chain-links, 
and finds that the tensile strength of a welded 
joint does not often oxceod throe-fourths of that 
of a solid piece of iron of the same section anil 



Dyer's Rookofc 
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multiplication of Protozoa ad infinitum. It can¬ 
not bo said of either half thatone ia parent find the 
other oflbpring, for both arc of the samo age, ami 
only, In a limited sense, ns the subdivisions into 
BGparato individuate are repeated, can we speak of 
succession of generations. In these processes tboro 
ifi nothing analogous to death, * Thera arc*' Weis-1 
liiann says, ‘no grounds for the assumption that 
the two halves of an amoeba aro differently consti¬ 
tuted internally, bo thati after a time, one of them 
will die while the othor continues to live. OUscr- j 
vatirntB show that when division is almofit complete 
tho protoplasm of both part* begin* to circulate, 1 
and for somo time passes backwards and forwards 
between the two halvos. A complete mingling of 
the wholo aulutonco of the animal, and a rosulting 
identity in the constitution of ooch half, is thus 
brought about boforo the final separation 1 ( Essays. 
p. SO, 1st ad.). Consequently, there 1 b unlimited 
persistonco of the individual; potential, although 
not absolute, Immortality bo long as life lasts on 
tho earth. 

While the one-celled organisms are thus im¬ 
mortal, only tho reproductive oells of the Motazoa, 
or many-celled, are immortal. How has this come 
about! Wotsmaun accounts for it by the failure 
of certain Protozoa to divide equally, whereby un- 
UkonoBH of parts and difforonces of position of parts 
resulted, 4 The first nullticelhilar organisms were 
probably clusters of similar colls, but these units 
soon lost tho original homogeneity. As the result 
of moro relative position there arose division pf 
labour, some of the cells wore especially fitted to 
provide for the nutrition of the colony, while others 
undertook the work of reproduction [lb. p. 27). 
Ciparly, tboso on tho outside, being exposed to the 
direat and constant action of their surroundings, 
would be tlio media of nutrition, and tho builders* 
up of the coll commonwealth. So the result of 
this coll •clustering would be that tho colls foil into 
two classes, body colls and germ-colla While the 
body colls wore solely ouncemed with tho nntritlon 
of the organism, losing in this specialisation of 
function Elio power of roproilnotion, that power 
became concentrated in tho germ-cells, or, speaking 
more precisely, in the gorm-plasm, which is located 
in tho mtolotifi of the germ-cell. It is theso germ- 
colls which are the immortal part of the Motazoa. 

1 It is noccssary to distinguish between the mortal 
and immortal part of the individual—tho body 
[soma) in its narrow sense—and the germ-col 1 b. 
Doath affects only the former j the gorm-oells are 
potentially immortal, in so far as they are able, 
under favourable oirouinstanoos, to develop into a 
now individual 1 (A. p. 122). With increasing 
subdivision of function there Jiaa boon increasing 
modi0nation of the organism, bnt tho twofold 
classification of tho somatic or body cells and the 
gonn-colle has remained. The death of tho body 
oells is involved in the ultimate failure to repair 
waste, because a worn-out tissue cannot for ever 
rouaw itself, and because cell-division has its limits. 
In brief, death is the penalty paid for complexity 
of structure, As it is impossible for the germ-coil 
to bo, as it wore, an extract of tho wholo body, and 
for all the cells of the body lo despatch particles lo 
tho gorm-cells whonco those derive their power of 
heredity (the fund anion tal idea of Darwinte theory 
of Pangeuesis), tho gorm-cells, so far as their 
essontial mid characteristic substance ia onnaemed, 
are not derived from tho body of the individual, 
lmt dlraotly from the parent gonn-cell. Heredity, 
Welsmnim contends, 1b secured hy the transference 
from ono generation to another of a substance with 
a doJlnlto chemical and molecular constitution—in 
other words, by the 4 continuity of tlie germ-plasm,' 
This germ-plasm (which, Wolsmaim’s critics aiguo, 
runs perilously near a metaphysical ooncopt) is 


essnmed to possess a highly complex but extremely 
stable structure, so stable * that it absorbs nourish¬ 
ment and grows enormously without tho least 
change in its comp]ox nioleoiilnr structure 1 ( lb . p. 
271). Of this germ-plasm it is farther assumed 
that a small portion contained lu the parent egg. 
cell Is not used up hi the construction of tlie body 
of tho offspring, but is reserved unchanged for the 
formation of the {Term-cells of tho following genera¬ 
tions. ‘One might represent tho germ-plasm hy 
the metaphor of a long creeping root-Btock from 
which plants arise at intervals, these latter repre- 
wnting the YodVtf ideals of suoccsbWd Etmemiknaa* 
(A p. 200). 

Only variations of the germ-plasm ltsolf are in¬ 
herited, and it is upon those variations that natural 
selection operates. Variation & are duo not to the 
influence or external condition nor to use or disuse 
of organs, but to soxual conjugation. This pre- 
cess combines two groups of hereditary tendencies 
derived from tho mingled germ-plasms of tho male 
and female parents, resulting in those individual 
differences which form the material from which 
now snooies are produced by the action of natural 
selection. Those differences multiply in geo¬ 
metrical ratio, w> that 1 lu tho tenth generation a 
single germ contains 1024 different germ-plasms 
with their inherent hereditary tendencies, and, as 
contlnnod sexual reproduction can never lead to 
the reappearance of exactly the snme combinations, 
new ones must always arise * (lb, p. 270). 

So tho mini of the matter is that natural selec¬ 
tion is the dominant factor, that uac and disuse of 
parts and the action of the onviromnent count for 
nothing, or. At tho most, for but a little. Hero 
and there Woismaira niakoe concessions as to the 
modifying influences of body cells on the germ- 
coils [lb* p. 170), and as to the ultimate origin of 
hereditary individual differences in tho direct action 
of surroundings {lb. p. 270), which are a partial 
surrender of Ills main contention os to tho isolation 
of the germ-plasm. The vulgar notions concerning 
the transmission of mutilations and developments 
of non-vital parts are altogether without evidence, 
as are the beliefs in coincidence between maternal 
shooks and impressions and 'birth-marks,’ and 
other malformations in the offspring; but the cose 
is altered wlieu we iIcaI with Bubtlo processes 
initiating olianges in vital parts. It Is not. cosy 
to reconcile the tliaoiy of an in&nlatcd ‘germ- 
plasm * with the ceaseless manufacture, secretion, 
and expulsion of gorm-cells, the materials of which" 
are derived from the materials nourishing the 
entire organ lam j nor with tire subtle influence of 
the nervous system on the reproductive organa, 
Tho chief argument b against .WeisinaUn's theory 
are summarised in the article on Heredity (q.v.), 
but perhaps the most serious dilllculty is in the 
reconciliation of psychological evolution with the 
continuity of tho germ-plasm. For the researches 
of Spencer, Balfour, and others liavo demonstrated 
that the nervous system had its origin in motiifloa- 
tlons of the primitive akin duo to the diraot notion' 
of the environment. ' 

Bo this os it may, the wido-reftohing sociological 
significance of the doctrine of Heredity—whlcVimuy 
bo regarded as the physical correlate of Determin¬ 
ism—gives an importance In the labours of TVeis- 
tnann that cannot be overrated, and makes urgent • 
the record of extended observations on the lines 
already laid down by Galton, 1 

For bibliography of subject, see list of books si end of 
srfciolo HKREDrriri end Wolatn aim's Enayt' yqI J. pp, 
18-15 (od. 1801), for list of books, reviews, k^doahng 
with the theory wliioh have appeared since 1880; also 
HatuM, 28th July 1803, for paper showing that path- 
I ology opposes the hypothesis of trensmlralon of aoquiwd 
I ohoraotara. , t* 
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expanse of water, 8 miles long aud 6 broad, and 
lias an excolleut wharf* alfonfing accommodation 
to ships of any tonnage. After the removal of tho 
sent of government lutlier in 1885 tho town made 
vapid progress; it possesses a number of good 
public buildings, including Government House, 
Houses of Legislature, government buildings, post* 
ofllce, collage, unisonal, hospital, and many banks, 
clubs, theatres, hotels, ami insurance of Hoes. The 
Streets arc generally wide, and have good dwelling- 
houses. Wellington is the scab of Anglican ami 
CatboHo liteliopB, and possesses two cathedrals, to¬ 
gether ivltli about twenty other places of worship. 
Them is a railway to tho interior. Wellington ib 
also connected by steamers with the chief porta of 
New Zealand, and with Melbourne and Sydney. 
Amongst the Industries are tanning, brewing, 
candle and soap works, boot-factories, meat'pre¬ 
serving, and shipbuilding. There Is a public park, 
and the botanical gardens have an aroa of 100 
acres. The suburb of Newton or South Welling¬ 
ton is connected by tramway with the older town. 
Pop^(1888) 28,000; (1801) 81,021, or with suburbs, 

Wellington! Duke of, tho Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley (or Wesley), was third of tho four boos 
who reached man's estate of cony right im in u.s. 
Garret, Arab Earl of tfomlngtoii, by j. u. Lipyinwtt 
of Dangnn Castle, County Meath, company, 
and Anne Hill, dang liter of Lord Dungannon. He 
was bom ou 29th April 1709, according to a com¬ 
mittee of tho House of Commons winch had to 
decide, in April 1700, whether or not ho was tlion 
of age, and therefore oligiblo to take his Beat But 
Lady Momington always insisted that ho was bom 
on May-day 1769, and the duke himself kept that 
day as his birthday, though liis baptismal certifi¬ 
cate is dated April 30. Tiio place of his birth, too, 
is somewhat doubtful, bnt it was probably Mom- 
in c ton House, 24 Upper Morrion Street, Dublin, 
and not Demean Castle, as sometimes at a tod. It is 
remarkable that tho same year produced Ills great 
ant agonist Bonaparte, and tlmfa similar uncertainty 
exiBtB as to tho date of his birth, now allotted to 
August 15. Ilia throe broth ora wore all men of 
mark and eminent Bcliolai*, bub bo was for many 
years considered the dmice of the family, and was 
by no means a favourite with his mother, 

He wont first to school at Cliol«ca ami then to 
Eton, distinguishing himself at neither ns regards 
learning, bnt gaining some renown at the latter by 
lighting ' Bobus 1 Smith, brother of the witty Canon 
Sydney Smith of St Paul's. From Eton he went to 
a French military school at Angers for about a 
year, was *nob voiy attentive to his studies,’aud 
rather wealc in health, bub acquired a uaofuL know¬ 
ledge of tho language. 

Oil 7th March 1787 he received hiB first com¬ 
mission ns ensigu in the 73d Foot, llis oldest 
brother llicham, Earl of Momington since his 
fatbur's death iu 1781, wntchcdovcr him and gavo 
iiiin the benefit of his grent political and social 
influence, so that he soon became lieu tenant in tho 
7flfch Foot, then in tho 41st Foot, and then in the 
12t\i Light Dragoons. From captain iu the 58th 
Foot, ho wont in 1702 to the 18th Light Dragoons. 
■Then, being promoted Into the 33d Foot as major, 
lie purchased the Jiimtenant-colonolcy of that regl- 
mont in September 1703, with money provided by 
lijs brother. In the meantime ho hail served ns 
aide-de-camp to two viceroys of Ireland, Lords 
Westmoreland and Camden, and entered parlia¬ 
ment aw member for Trim. In 1791) ho became 
engaged to the Hon. Catherine Fukonham, third 
daughter of Edward Michael, second Lord Long- 
JSU 1 ; * " nb il they wore not allowod to many until 
lObh April 1800, when ho returned from India a 
major-general and victor In sevoral great battles. 


Up to 1793, when ho assumed command of tho 83d 
Regiment, be had been considered dull, idlo. and 
perhaps frivolous, bub he soon showed very dim*rent 
traits, and worked so earnestly and wisely that liis 
regiment was in a few months officially doolarcd 
to bo the best drilled and must efficient in tho Irish 
command. In 1794 a force under Lord Moira was 
despatched to succour the Duke of York, who, 
beaten at Oudonardc, was retiring on Antwerp, 
Hero the 33d joined tho army, and its commander, 
who had resigned his scat iu pariiumont in order to 
load ib, commenced his war service by taking part 
in a retreat, for the French had out the allies in 
two, the Austrians retiring by Maastricht, Uie 
British towards Holland. Tug limb engagement lu 
which Arthur Wesley, as lie tlion simiad himHolf, 
took part was during the retreat of General Aber¬ 
crombie's brigade from Boxtol, which place fclioy had 
tried to retake, but without success. Tho 33d wevo 
in support, and by their Bteiuly Iho, added to tho 
skilful wry in which thoy woro handled, woro able 
to boat off the entmiy at n vory critical inoiiiont. 
Wesloy’B coolness and promptitude on this occasion 
were noticed l>y his superiors, and ho was solootoil 
to conimaml the rear-guard, and faithfully fulfillod 
this arduous task, The rotreat was iniulo hi winter 
weather of unusual sorority, and groat privations 
were endured. Tho superior officers, too, of this 
unfortunate expedition woro criminally camions and 
Indolent, bo that tho final cscapo of the army to 
its ships in the spring seemed to Wesley almost 
miraculous. So great was 1 »b disgust at tho way 
this affair had been mismanaged that, on reaching 
liis homo at Trim, lie applied for civil omployincut, 
indicating the Revenue or Tronsury Board as Ids 
preference. Bu t his request was nob complied with, 
aud booh after ho was ordered with his regiment bo 
the IVest Indies. They embarked, but aftor striv¬ 
ing in vain for six weeks to gob out of tlm Climmol, 
returned to Spitbead. IIo tlion led iho 23d to 
Poole, and there became so suriously ill that ho 
could not embark when, in January ]70fl, tho regi¬ 
ment started for the East Indies, IIo wo v or, by 
taking passage on board a swift man-of-war, lie 
overtook it at tho Cano, and landed with it at 
Calcutta in February 1707. Within two months 
ho was nominated to command an expedition 
against Mumliaj but tho troojw ware recalled 
when they bad but reached Penang. lie ocouplod 
himself iu compiling regimental orders for troops 
oh board ship, and wrote papurs on Pulo-Penaiig 
and ori Bengal, wldcli showed groat talnnl as a 
iimuicier. Ho also wrote oil tho imeosrity of expel¬ 
ling tho French from Mauritius, and ou many other 
subjects connected with tho government of India. 
At tho same time ho energetically protected the 
interests of nw moo whenever threat on ed. 

Iii tho winter of 1797 ho visited Lord Hobart at 
Mailms, anil liis military memoranda of that date 
show how customary it was with him to study the 
topography of any country bo might bo in, a liabit 
a} 1 ? 1 jrSil ,Tn : I’hi’ee years beforehand, to select tho 
llolil of Waterloo as tlio^pot on which a battle for 
he dofoiico of llnisHols against an invasion from tho 
south might to las fought. 

i H98 his brother, Lord Momington, 

landed at Caloutta an governor-gone ml. A letter 
written on this occasion was the Ilrab higuod 
•Arthur Wollpsloy,’ a spoiling which, following 
the usage of In* family, ho hen color wait! adontou. 
Lord MornlngLon found tho Hritilth sottluinentR, 
then a mere fringe on the odges of India, in 
conBldcmhle danger. Bonaiwirtu was in Egypt* 
threatening to attack India, and Tippno, sultan 
of Mysore, wna coquetting with iho governor of 
Mauritius, by whoso aid ho Imped to drivo the 
British out of the country. Aftor some montlia 
of vexatious delay, utilised, howevor, in prepara- 
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lcind, The chain-link wolds were, however, an 
exception to this, some ol them being nearly as 
strong ns the solid metal (See Kirkcaldy's 
Strength of Materials, Xaml J89L) Iron tiibi/ig 
and other objects have recently been successfully 
woklod by moans of the heat of the oleatrio are, 
which, however, does not readily admit of an area 
of more than two square inches being done at a 
tlma. (For an account of tills method of electric 
Avoiding, see Engineering for Doocmber 2iI J 1891.) 
Most metals pose too rapidly from the solid to the 
liquid state to admit of being welded. Horn and 
especially tortoise-aboil among animal fiub&tanwB 
can be welded whan tliey are softened by heat 
Wclluivcn. See Noway, Vol. VII. p. 634, 
Well* See Artksian Wells, DiviNi^a-ROB, 
Pumps, Spring, Water, Wells, 

Welland Canal* Boo Canal, p. 009. 

Welle, a great river of Equatorial Africa, rifting 
in tho Monbutfcu country and keening a mainly 
westward eouroo to 10° w», where it turns south- 
westwards, nud as Uobangl nr U-banghi on tom 
the Congo, Sohweinfurth, its discoverer, thought 
the Welle ov Maku joined tlm Shari, and so fell 
into Lako Tsad \ Stanley field it to bo a tributary 
of the Congo through the Aruwiml; Grenfell 
iroved its oonneotion with the Congo by the 


Wellesley* province. See Penang. 

Wellesley. Richard Cowley, Marquis, 
was lioro in Dublin, Juno 20, 1700, His fabhor, 
the AvstEavl of Movmngtaii (1785-81), was a man of 
great ability, though uhia^y known for life musical 
attainments. Itichiud was educated at Eton, then 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and distinguished himself 
by life mostory of tho classics, and especially by 
tfio remarkable excellence of bis Latin verse. On 
his father’s death in 1781 bo took his scat in tho 
Irish Houso of Peers, and in 1784 ho was returned 
to the pari lament at Westminster as member for 
RocralsUm in Devonshire, slttinglator fur Sdltojsh 
ami Windsor. Ho supported Pitt's policy and 
Wllijorforoe in his efforts to destroy tho slave- 
trade, and ns early as 1780 became one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, having had the good for¬ 
tune also to gain tho favour of George HI. In 
1703 ho became a member of the English Privy- 
council and of tlw Board of Control, and in Ootobor 
1707 lie was selected hy Pitt to bo Governor-general 
of India, and raised to tho English peerage os Baron 
Wollosloy. At this timo the power of England 
was by no moans supremo in India, but at the 
ch»o of Wellesley V adiutuistmtUm in 1805 sho 
iuid become predominant, the revenue of the 
company raised from sovon to fifteen millions, the 
fmimlauonH of British India securely laid. Ho 
oluaml out Lho Prcnoh from tho Peninsula by 
ordering the Xlw to disband l»is French con¬ 
tingent of 14,000 men, and sent English soldiers 
to take their place, and in May 17DD crushed the 
dangerous power of Tlppoo Saib when General 
Harris took Soringnpatam by storm. This year 
ho wa» made Marquis of Wollosley, and received 
the thank* of parliament, while later the Court of 
Proprietor voted him an annuity of £5000. In 
JR02, inortillod by misundanstandlngs at homo, no 
ollhred to resign, bub was induced to remain 
because of the threatening clouds on the horizon. 
Tho great struggle with tho Mahrattu* seen broke 
out, mtb was closed hy tho energy of Wellesley and 
of his- younger brother Arthur, after warns Duke 
of Wellington. In 1803 Wellesley returned to 
England, whore bo never overcame the mot tin ca¬ 
tion of nruling tliat ho no longer stood first of men 
us hohod done in Indio. He oliticd much under 
tho attacks on his administration winch were 


mode in parliament. In 1809 lie wont as ambas¬ 
sador to Madrid to urge a more vigorous support 
to hia brother iu the struggle wltliiu the l’etiimmla 
against the launch, and on his return iron made 
Foreign Minister and a Knight of the Garter. He 
became Lord-lieutenant of Irohuid in 1821 and 
again in 1883. He dietl at Kingston House, 
B romp ton, September 20, 1842, and by hig own 
desiro was buried in the chapel of Eton College, 

Seo the Memoir and Correspondence, edited by 
Robert Ik Toarce (1840); the Despatches, Minutes, and 
Correspondence, edited W Montgomery Mnriln (1840); 
and the study in tho 'Slatewuen.' tales, by Col, G, B, 
llalicflon (1889). 

WoIIhansai* Julius, a learned Old Testa¬ 
ment soliolar, was boro at Hameln, 17th May 1844, 
studied fib Gtittlngon under Ewold, becamo private 
docent there in 1870, and ordinary professor of 
Theology at Grclfowitfd in 1872. He resigned in 
1882 from conscientious reasons, Ant became pro¬ 
fessor extra-ordinary In Philology &t Halle, and in 
1880 ordinary professor of Oriental Languages at 
Marburg, Ho lias made hia name widely known 
by his equally able and uncompromising applica¬ 
tion of the viows of Graf and Kuenen to the funda- 
mental problems of Old Testament history, 

His books are Der Text der Ditcher Sawurfu (1872), 
Dt& JPkariatter nnd die Sadduztter (1874), QctckichU 
Itraeh (vol i. 1878, rewritten os Proleffmema tur 
Cfeschichle Israels, IBWi Enfc Irons. 1880),^Wtttf» und 
Vorarbeiten (4 par to, 188w01, Muhamtncd in Medina 
'1882), and Du Kcmposilian ties Bexnttuofo (1880). 
(YeUliauson also edited tluj 4th and 3th editions of 
Bleak's Einleitung t» das Alts Testament (1878,1880). 

Wcllfilgborouffli, a market-town of North¬ 
amptonshire, on a deolivifcy near the confluence of 
t)ie Ise with the Non, )D£ miles ENE. of North¬ 
ampton. Almost destroyed by Jlrc in 1788, it has 
a clialyhcate spring (the 'Red Well*), said to 
have been resorted to by Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria; a large and imposing parish church (restored 
1801-74), mainly Decorated and Perpendicular in 
style; a corn exchange (1801); a gnirmnav-sohool 
(1300), ttunefevrod to new buildings in 1880; and 
iiu2K7ri4 n t industries of boot-making, iron smelt¬ 
ing, &q, Pop. (1831) 0001;(1891) 10,008. 

Wellington, a nmvket-town of Slirepbiro, 2 
miles NE. of tho coimplcuons Wrekln (1820 foot) 
and 10 E. of Shrevsbury. It stood near tho 
ancient Watliug Street, hence its name 1 Watting 
Town/ Situated In a populous mining and agn- 
cnJtnrol district* it has mmnifectmcs of nails, Sami 
imploinente, &e., an Italian town-liall built in 1807 
at a cost of £10,000, and a corn exchange (1808). 
Pop. (1831) 8920; (1891)0831. 

Wellington, a market-town of Somerset, 7. 
miles SW. of Taunton, near the Tone and the foot 
of the Black Downs (900 foot), which were crowned 
in 1817 by a Wellington obelisk. The 1 Great 
Duke * took for some unknown motive Ills tlttos 
from tins pines 1 and itB manor (held formerly by 
King Alfred, Ataev, A Whelm, the Protector Sainer- 
sat, tlw Popluunsi &o.) was purchased for Mm 
in 1818 The large Perpendicular church ima a 
Jacobean rooiiwnieiri to ChUrffantlco Pophamj 
and T. S. Baynes was a native. Serges amt other 
woollen goods are manufactured. Pop. (1851) 
4001 1 (lflSl) 0808. See A. L. Hnmphreyn Mistory 
of Wellington (1890). 

Wellington, tlie capital of New Zealand, on 
Port Nicholsou,' an inlel of Cook Strnlt, on tho 
southern coast of ttio North Island, 180 mllas by 
sea from Now Plymouth, and 1B0 nmefc from 
Nelson. It was the Arid, settlement of the New 
Zealand Company* and waa planted under, the 
dirootion of Colonel Wakefield, with a band of 
pioneer colonists, In 1840.. The harbour ie a flue 
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moat distinguished foreign orders, including the 
Golden Fleece. It is remarkable that lie took the 
place amongst the knights of the Bath rendered 
vacant by the death of Lord Nelson, The duke 
readied Pails early In May, and after a short visit 
to Madrid, where lie cave good hut unheeded advice 
to King FenllnJMid VJL, returned fcq England after 
an on broken period of live years 1 active sorvico. 

Ho was heartily welcomed homo. From West- 
minster Bridge, on 23d Juno 1814, the crowd 
drugged Jiis carriage to the duchess's house in 
Hamilton place. On the24th ho joined tho Regent 
ami his royal guests at I’orbsmouth, and then took 
his seat fii the House of Peers. A committee of 
fifteen from the House of Commons presented the 
thunks ami congratulation* of fcluvt assembly, and 
on lat July from a place inside the bar he thanked 


A week later lie oarried the sword of state at the 
solemn thanksgiving service In St Paul's, and was 
entertained soon of tor by tho city at the Guildhall. 

Very soon afterwards ho was sent as ambassador to 
Paris, where ho was naturally ill received. Realis¬ 
ing this. Lord Liverpool offered him the American 
command, hut lie declined to quit Europe, and 
remained at his post until the early part of 1815, 
when lie took Lord Caeflercagh^ place at the Vienna 
congress. On 7th March of that year ho heard by 
Conner from Florence that Napoleon hail quitted 
Elba, The allies at once directed their forces 
against Franco. Wellington took command of the 
army in the Netherlands, arriving in Brussel*} on 
4tU April. It was a hard task to farm tide army, 
but by the end of May he had under him 
160,000 men—British, Hanoverians, Brunswick era, 
Nosamiors, and Datch-Belgians. The last wore 
favourably Inclined towards the French, and only 
about oue-tliird of the whole was available for Held- 
service. B Richer with 110,000 Prussians was, how¬ 
ever. ready to act and in communication with him, 
Failing to Induce the allies to negotiate, Napoleon 

S nitted Paris on I2tli Juno and threw himself upon 
Richer and Wellington. On tho lOtli ho defeated 
the former at Ligny, whilst Noy pressed hard upon 
the latter at Qiiatro Bras, Bub designing to light in 
conjunction on the chosen position of Mont St Joan, 
the allies no tired so as to affect this object, with 
tho result that the Fvouch army was totally routed 
on tho J8th June in the famous battlo of Waterloo 
(q.v,). Piute capitulated oil 3d July, and Napoleon 
Btimmlorod to the captain of II.M.S. Bcllcropfion 
at Rochefort. 

Wellington was created Prince of Waterloo in 
the NcthcrlandSt the estate of StrathfielUsoyo, 
in Hampshire, purchased from Lord Ilivers for 
£208,000, was presented to him by the nation, and 
his career of active service ended. Except Frede¬ 
rick tho Groat and Bonaparte in Italy, no general 
of modern times had done so much with such scanty 
and uncertain resources. But owing to tho fact that 
the cinporoii} of Austria and Russia wore still at 
Nancy, Wellington in Paris held a moat important 
position. In order to meet tho hostility of the 
fatter sovereign to LouisXVJII. by conciliating tho 
French troops and populace, lw found it expedient 
to appoint tho powerful lot infamous jFoudhd 
minister to the king, and in tho subsequent treaty 
withstood the demand of Prussia for tho cession of 
Alsaco and Lorraine. Ho had already saved tho 
Bridge’of Jena from tho destruction with which it 
was threatened by Prussian patriotism. Appointed 
ooniinniHlor-iii-oliief of the joint nviny of occupa¬ 
tion, he exorcised a vety sanitary influence in the 
royal counsels, besides reconstructing tho millfcory 
frontier of the Netherlands, and performing the 
other duties of the post. Ho had many oncimos in 
Pails. An attempt to set lire to his house oil the 
night of flio SffcJi Juno 1810 nearly succeeded, bat 


fortunately he was giving a ball, and his servants 
ab once detected tho smell of lire bofnro lb reached 
the barrels of oil and bottles of gunpowdor which 
had boon maliciously placed in tho cellar. On the 
night of tho lltli February 1818 a jolt of his car¬ 
riage paved him from tho bullob of tho awuiaftin 
CantilJon, which passed through both windows. 
In this year when the French had, by tho help of 
Messrs Baring, paid all tho indemnities, tho con¬ 
gress of Aix-livCUnpeUCi acting on ills advice, 
terminated tho occupation originally fixed for 11 vo 
year’s. 

Returning to England ho joined Lord Liverpool's 
cabinet or Maxtor-general of the OrdnaUQQ. In 
1820 he was mode Constable of the Tower, oiul tho 
following year Coimnandor-in-chief. Ho repre¬ 
sented Groat Britain at the oongross of Vorona 
on the death of Lord CnHllorengh. and was able to 
prevent any joint interference with tho affairs of 
Spain. As a member of Lord Liverpool**} adminis¬ 
tration, he agreed to the St Petersburg protocol of 
4th April 1827, designed to urge upon Turkey 
tho Grcok claim to Autonomy, bub without threats 
of intervention. On Canning’s hocotulng prime- 
minister ami going beyond this bo withdrew from 
tho cabinet, resigning tho offices of Mar tor-non oral 
of Oidnn.iioo and Commander-in-chief. Churning 
then eon eluded tho treaty of London on 27th July, 
binding Franco, England, and Russia to onforco 
the protocol This, ns ‘Wellington had foreseen, 
brought almut tho lwvttlo of Navarino, 

On tho death of Canning in August 1827, and 
tlie fall of Lord Goderich's cabinet in January fol¬ 
lowing, tho duko became prime-minister—only, 
however, at tho king’s earnest desire. Ilo dis¬ 
appointed tho Tories by advising tho Lords not to 
oppose tho Tost and Corporation Acts which had 
been passed In the Lower House, And by a quarrel 
with lliiskissou lost Ids support and that of oil Llio 
Liberal members of bis cabinet. Becoming, with 
Feel, convinced that Catholic emancipation wns 
necessary, lio brought In a bill to grant it in 1820. 
As ho had always hitherto onposod such a measure, 
ho inounrod thereby much rnllnmj and tho Earl of 
Winohiteca published a Jotter accusing him of a 
design to introduce Ponmry. The duko thereupon 
called liim out, and a dual with pistols was fought 
in Battemea Fields—his first and ouly dual. The 
duko intentionally fired wide and tho oarl fired into 
the ah, so that uo harm ensued, and tho calumnies 
ceased (sea Vol. IV. p. 108). Desiring to work for tlie 

{ pod of the country alone. and not as a party man, 
10 could not work harmoniously with his colleagues, 
By withdrawing, aftor Navarino, from in tor von* 
tlou in tho East, ho lost tho pnwor of moderating 
Russian influence there. Jn Portugal ho was 
favourable to Doin Miguol and tho absolutists. and 
gonomlly showed Httlo sympathy with national 
causes. Falling to recognise tho earnestness of 
tho demand for parliamentary reform In 1880, ho 
declared against lb, and thus brought about tlio 
fall of bis government, becoming so unpopular that 
ho was hooted by tho mob on tho anniversary of 
Waterloo, and tho windows of Apsloy IIouho broken, 
so that he had them protected wiWi iron almttora. 
On tho occasion of a visit ho paid to Lincoln's Inn 
tho mob were bo threatening that lie luul to lie 
escorted homo by tho lawyors. 

Again called upon liy ICing William IV. in 1884 
to form n cabinet, ho recommended Pool as prime- 
minister, reserving for himself tho post of Foreign 
Secretary. Sir Roborfc was in Italy, but tho duko 
was sworn in us Pli-sl Lord ami Soorotary of State 
for the Homo Depart in on fa, so as to onablo him to 
act in all tlie other offices until Pool's rotum In 
throe weeks’ time. This hriof dictatorship greatly' 
raised bio reputation ns a statesman. In January 
1884, too, he had boon chosen Chancellor of tho 
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tioiia and imieh diplomatic fencing, an expedition 
cwaiuet Tlppoo wo* set on foot, Wellesley ami 
tno 33a were dcfqwttohed from Calcutta to Madras. 
Tlio transport ran on the Srtgar reef In the Hooghly, 
but booh got off undamaged. It took alx weeks to 
Perform ifio voyage, ami all on board Buffered from 
uyuentory, fiftoon mon dying owing to tho l>ad 
wator. On 20th January 1700 General Harris took 
command, and General Stuart, with 6000 mon, 
prepared to co-operate with him from Bombay bi 
an at took upon tieiingaputam, but was himself 
nasal]ed without BuccoaN, on 6th March, by Tippno, 
Throe weeks latov Gonoval Harris' army, rtftor 
capturing iwiny fortllled pruts, mot the sultan 
near Malvalli, on the right bank of tlio Mad- 
door, Weliosloy, in command of the left brigade, 
moved in echelon, the 03d loading, against Tippoo’s 
right, and his vigorous onset, combined with the 
charge of General Floyd’s oavalry brigade, routed 
the onemy in less tlian two hours. His loss was 
but a few score in killed and wounded, the enemy's 
noarly 2000. General Harris then outmanoeuvred 
Tlppoo and in voided him in Scringnpataiu. A night 
attack in two columns, on 6th April, against the 
outposts was only partially successful. The column 
led by Wellesley failed to find the post and 
got into confusion. Next day, however, the wuuo 
troops carried tho post with case and little loss. 
Welleeloy, who hod been filighlly wounded in the 
kneo, was much mortified at his first failure. At 
tlio final assault, when Tlppoo was slain, he led 
tho reserve column, and took command of the 
place after its capturo. By vigour and justice lie 
put a atop to tlio groat disorder which ensued, and 
restored confidence amongst the people. During 
throe mon the os governor of Seringapntam he 
fonml himbolf engaged In numberless ways, os 
eoldior, engineer, statesman, tvafflo-mauager, ami 
ovoii sanitary authority. Ho had to bury Tlppoo 
with duo point), KQ0 t0 tho removal and pensioning 
of his. sons and wives, restore the old Hindu 
dynasty, and conbitd the distribution of over a 
million sterilnff of prize money, Jn mbobiisteiing 
tlio affairs of the place he showed mat capacity, 
ami ids opinion was Bought in settling the future 
of the conquered province. 

On 24th August 1700 ho was appointed to com¬ 
mand the trootis in Mysore In General Harris 1 place, 
and encaged in the enormia work of establishing 
tranquillity there. The principal aausc of trouble 
was a Malimbta freebooter, Dim ml in Wrtgli, lvho 
had collected Rome CKXKJ men and six guns, and 
executed iiumoroua successful raids, After hunt¬ 
ing birn front Jfifcb June to 10fch Sap tom her, 
Wellesley, at the heiul of four regiments of cavalry, 
and without waiting for his infantry, dashed upon 
him, killed him, and dispersed bis following. In 
tlieoamp Ids littlo son was found, of whom Wellefi- 
loy took cliAige ami was mindful iu after years. 
When ho quitted India he loft some hundreds of 
pounds to be expended upon tho boy, who died in 
J822 of oliolom. Proven toil by illness from joining 
Baird's expedition from Kouseir to the Nile, Welles¬ 
ley remained two years longer in Mysore, ami on 
20th April J802 wits promoted major-genera], 

Tho treaty of Boatum (Duoomlior 31,1802), whicli 
luado an ally of the Posh wit, consolidated British 
power iu India, but so6n necessitated military oirer- 
fttious against tho rival Mahrattn ohlofs, Sindliia 
a ml JIolW, by whom be 1 m< 1 boon deposed. At 
Mm roqnest of Lord Clive, General Wellesley wwi 
glvon bbo command of a mixed force some 10,000 
strong, with which lie covered 000 miles In forty- 
two days, anti entered Poona, the Mahratta 
capital, on 20th April 1809. In the Iasi; march 
he ratio with tho cavalry aluue 60 miles In 

M -two hours, and by his, sudden umicamuco 
the city from being burned by Holkar’fi lieu¬ 


tenant Anrnit Itao. Behind him ho left posts, 
and arranged for tho construction of basket-boots, 
so as to ho able to contluno Iris operations during 
the rainy season. For some time he occupied nu 
isolated and dangerous position, threatenedT by the 
disaffected chiefs from tho north and separated 
from a second division coming from tlio west under 
Colonel StoveUBon. At length haring received full 
political powers, lie called upon Sindhm to withdraw 
north of the Norimdda, and on his failing to do so 
declared war against him on 0th August 1803, 
General ’Wellesley moved at onco, captured Ali- 
imuluagnv on the nth, crossed the Godavari on tlio 
21st, and on tho 29d found himself confronted by 
the combined forties of Si ml M a and tho rajah of 
Borftr at Assayc. Their muuliera liava liecu esti¬ 
mated at from 40,000 to 60,000, with a hundred guns. 
Judging that bold action was the Bafest, though 
tho enemy's imsition was strong, ho attacked at 
once, and after a much moro serious battle than 
any which had hitherto boon fought in India gained 
a complete victory, capturing all the Mahratta guns. 
His loss was 2000 out of a force little exceeding 
7000 men. Stevenson's division having effected a 
a nnotion with him puinued tlio enemy, ami Welles- 
oy finished the campaign by the victory of Arganiu 
and the storming of GaniJcliaHn Deceiulmr. Tlio , 
treaties with Sindliia and the rajah of Borar were 
signed by him, and the Mahratta power w as com¬ 
pletely broken* ! 

His despatches concerning these matters and 
Indian poncy general Jy show him to have been one 
of tho nblcst of arlministratois. Now Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, K.C.B., ho returned homo early in 1803, 
and accompanied the abortive expedition to Han¬ 
over. Tile following year lie entered parliament 
again as member for liyo, and lu 1807 was appointed 
Irish Secretary, but after a few months was sent 
to Copenhagen, where ho emimmnded tlio troojis 
which drove the Danes out of Zealand. Ho then 
returned to tlio Irish Oflloo, hut in July embarked 
with Borne 10,000 men for the relief of Portugal. 

His army landed at Momlego Bay eariy in August, , 
ami on the 17tJi ho defeated the French under 
Juuot at Bollca. On the 21st he indicted a second 
defeat upon them at Vlmicra, but was sinioraedcd 
during the battle by Sir Hairy Humid. He, con¬ 
trary to Wellesley a advice, concluded tho cow- 
yen turn of Ciutra, which ensured tlio evacuation 
of Portugal indeed, but Baved tho French from 
capitulation—the inevitable result if his plans had 
been adhered to. 

Recalled to England to give ovldenco before llie 
court of inquiry into tlio ciro mu stances connected 
with the convention, liy whioh ho was fully .exon¬ 
erated, lie took up his IriHh duties again during 
tho winter of 1808-0, while Sir John Muorah 
oampaign was going on. But nfter its failure he 
wa» given tho chic! command in the Feuimmla, 
and landed at LIbIiou on 22d April 1800, Then 
begun that marvellous display of generalship, fore- ' 
sight, and tenacity of purpoeo which, ending in 
tho expulsion of the French from Spain and tlio 
capture of Toulonse on 12th April 1814, is known , 
by the nnme of the Peninsular War (q.v.), TJie 
honours conferred upon him were numerous. He 
bocamo Lion tenon t-genornl on 20Lh April 1808 and 
G.C.B.; Damn Tlouvo of Wellesley, county Somer¬ 
set, amt Viscount Wellington of Talavera ami 
Wellington in tho same county on 4th Septemlwr 
1800; Earl of Wellington on 28bh February 1812, 
and Marquis on 8d October; Field-marshal on 8d 
July 1818; Marquis Donro and Duke of Wellington 
on lltli May 1814* and Knight of the Garter. Ho 
was also made Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Magnate 
of Portugal, ami Grandee of the first clow iu Spain; 
Duke nr Vittorla, Marquis of Torres Vodras, and 
Count Vim lorn in Portugal] and received all the 
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Bali and 20 (30 liy mil) S. of Bristol Here, near 
Bb Andrew's M, from which and other springs 
the piece took its name, King Iiift in 704 estab¬ 
lished a honm of secular cations ; but the see was 
firat founded in 000 by Edwanl tlio Elder, aud the 
oity has grown up round the oathodral. Tlio boo 
was translated to Bath during tlio drab lmlf of tlio 


since the Reformation. Among its seventy bishops 
have been Jocolin (1206-42), tlio * second founder* 
of the cathedral, Fox, Wolsev, Barlow, Land, and 
Kon. Tlmfc cathedral, though one of the smallest 
ycb perhaps the most beautiful of English cathe¬ 
drals, is mainly Early English in style, and Is 871 
feet long, by 123 across the transept, while the 
height of the central tower is 160 feat, of the two 
western towers 130. Its principal glory is the west 
front, with its matchless sculptures (0U0 figures in 
all, or which 151 are life-size or colossal); but other 
features are tho north porch, the inverted tower 
arches, tho oast Jesse window with its splendid old 
glass, the exquisite lady chapel, and tha octagonal 
chanter-house with its windows and central column 
In the perfect style of 1300. Other buildings, all 
of extreme interest, are tho moated episcopal 
palace. with an undorcrypt of about 1220; tho 
deanery, rebuilt by Dean Guuthovpo iu tlio reign 
of Edward IV.; the mclidoaconry, now remodelled 
ns a theological college; tho gateways; and St 
Cutlihorb's Church, with a noble west tower. 
Chartered by King John in 1202, Walls lost one of 
its members in 1807, and tho second in 1808. Pop. 
(1861) 4730; (1801)4822. 

Sea workB by Britton (1821), Cooke roll (1861), Porkor 
(I860), ■ptoeman (1870), Reyuolua (188I),aud Jewors (1802). 

Wells* Charles Jbrctia.ii. on English poet, 
who has been till lately strangely neglected by his 
country men, was bom in London in 1800. He was 
a school companion of R H. Horne and Keats’s 
brother at Enlleld, and nt the ago of fifteen sent 
Keats a present of flowers, which tlio poot acknow¬ 
ledged in the sonnet beginning * As late I rambled 
in Hie happy holds.' A few yearn after wants lie 
quarrelled with Keats, and liis stories after J\ r aturc t 
fantastic and sometimes graceful talas in noetic 

W o*©, showing strangely the inllueuco of Leigh 
lints wore written, it is said, to show Kuata that 
ho 'could do something:.' The book, which was 
published in 1622, fall still-horn, and was followed i 
in 1824 by the noblo biblical drama, Joseph and 


and remained practically unknown until alloution 
was directed to its consummate boantios by Mr 


was uuroccea to us consummate boantios by Mr 
Swinburne In nn article iu the Fortnightly Review 


of 1876; Ilia attention hod boon called to it by 
Rossetti On the failure of his voybcb to attract 
notice, Wells abandoned literature. Ho adopted 
law ns his profession* went to Brittany in 1840, 
and dually settled at Marseilles, where he died ou 
February 17, 1879. Joseph and his Brethren is one 
of the finest dramatic poems in the language. The 
verso is fiery with passion ami rich even to over- 
richness iu graceful ami glowing imagery. In one 
oharactcr, the heroine, Phraxanor, tho writer shows 
a truly wonderful strength and subtlety of dramatic 
insight. Ouly once before, says Mr Swinbuino, 
has such a character been given with supremo 
success —y 1& in Shakespeare's Cleopatra. It may 
he, he adda, that only the dullness of fashion baa 
kept out of sight 'a poet who was meant to take 
his place among the highest 1 

BoftUUa Mr Swinburne's non two nrtieles by 

Theodore TYntta in The AiTtemutn (1870, 1870); The 
Aeademy for MAroh end April 1870; Mr Buxton Forman 
la Mile b'b Entflish Poets cf the Century ; and Linton's 
praaoe to a new edition of Stories after Nature ( 1801). 


WgIIsvIIIc, a town of Ohio, on tho Ohio Itivor, 
48 miles by wlUVNW. of Pittsburgh, with sVccl 
ancl other mills, fouiulrios, and terra-cotta works, 
Pop. 6247. 

Welsh, or Welch, Jomr (1570-1G22), Pvwrtw- 
terian clivino, was minister of Ayr from 1690 till 
his imprisonment hy James VI. i» 1006 for defying 
the king in defence of tho church's iwlopoudcnco, 
aud then proached to Huguenot congrctfations at 
various towns in Fiance till 1022, wlion ho passed 
over to London. From him aud his wife, a daughter 
of Knox, Mrs Carlyle claimed descent. See Young's 
Life of him, edited hy Anderson (1600). 

Welsh Language. Soo Wales. 

Weigh Onion* or Cxnor, (Alliumfistulosimi)i 
a poretinial plant, a native of Siberia, with fistular 
leaves and no Imlh, and a flavour resembling partio, 
It is cultivated in various parts of Europe, including 
England. 1 Welsh' boro only means, as it used to 
do, 4 foreign’ (like tho Gorman Willseh ). 

WdghpOOL ft town of Montgomeryshire, North 
Wales, near the left bank of the Severn, 20 miles 
W. by S. of Shrewsbury. It has a parish church 
(restored hy Street), a town-hall and nmrkob (1873) 
with ft clook-tower 90 feet high. Ami the Powys- 
land Museum (1874); whilst 1 lmlo south is Fowls 
Castle, dating from tho 12th century, with a Hue 
nictur q- gallory and park—tho scat from Elizabeth's 
rime of tho HcrbortK, as now of their and Olivo's 
doscttulaut, tho Eavl of Powta. Tho (found manu¬ 
facture lias migrated to Newtown. Incorporated hy 
James I, in 1015, Welshpool is ono of tho six Mont¬ 
gomeryshire (q,v.) borouglis. Pop. (1861) 0604; 
(1801)0460. 

WchYlfodlia (named after Pried rich Wol- 
witsch, Austrian traveller, 1800-72), a genus of 
African GymnosponnH (q.v.) belonging to tho 
Gnetaccm (sec Sha-chiA1»k), and containing only 
ono species (IF. inimhills ). Tlio stem of this ro- 
markahlo plant may when mature bo little over a 
foot high but sovoval foot across. It hears but 
two leaves, the cotyledons, which sometimes grow 
to l>o 5 or 0 foot long nnu 2 or 3 wide, ultimately 
splitting into strips. The plaut is said to live over 
100 years. The, ilower consists of a panicle of 
brilliant overlapping scarlet scales. 

IVciUt a market-town of Shropshire, on tho 
Ellesmoi'e Canal, 11 miles N. hy E, of Shrewsbury. 
Pop, 2000. I 

WcmysH, PnAKcis Wkmvbs Cimuthhth Doug¬ 
las, Eaul of, a father of tlio vohintoor movement, , 
was born 4th August 1816 and educated at Eton I 
and Christ Church, Oxford, He sat in parliament 
for a division of Gloucoatoishiro in 1841-40, i 
followed Sir llotarb Peel on the repeal of tho | 
Coni I^iws, and sat for Haddingtonshire as a 
Liberal Conservative from 1847 till in J8S3 ho 
succeeded his father as ninth earl. As Lord Klcho 
lio was a Lord of tho Treasury in Urn Aberdeen 
Ministry from 1862 till 1866. He took a very promi¬ 
nent part in the volunteer movement, frequently I 
presided over the ride meetings at Wimbledon, anil 1 
wrote Letters on Military Organisation (1871). 

IVcil'ChoW ( Wan-ch(tu) % a Chlneso treaty port 
In the province of CUeU-Ulaug, at the head of a hay 
or estuary. Pop. 60,000. 

WciMlovei% ft villago and parish of Ducks, 
under tho Chiltorn Hills, 6 miles 8E. of Aylesbury • 
pop. 2000. It sent members to parliament till 16H2. 
For Roger of Wcndovor, a monk of St Albans, wild 


WeiwlS, tlio name given by tho Gormans to a 
branch of tlio Slava (q.v.) winch, oa early os the 
fltli centnvy, ocomdod tho north and oast of Ger¬ 
many from tho Elbe along the coast of tho Baltic 
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university of Oxford. Sir Robert Reel resigned In 
April 1830, but returned to power in 1841. Wolling- 
tonjoinocl Lie cabinet, but with no olllao except that 
of Cuinmundor-ln-olilef, ami supported Ills Corn-lew 
legislation. On his d Great in 1846 the duko retired 
from public life. Ho hod Loon mode Lord High 
Coustahle of England arid again Mooter-general of 
Ordnance in 1838, and in 1843 Commander-iu-ciilof 
by patent for life. In 184B ho organised tlio luili- 
tary in London agula&t tlio Gliarttdts iu such a way 
that, without showing a soldior or a gun, tlio city 
was fully protected. 

As ago crept over him lie became irritable about 
trifles and rather deaf, but retained his patience in 
grave matters and his keen eyesight. His last 
important service was a letter upon the defence* 
less state of the south coast, addressed to Sir John 
Buvgoyno. which had great results. On let "May 
I860, bin birthday, a prince woe bom to whom lie 
stood sponsor anu gave his name. At the opening 
of tlio Exliibition of 1801 ho walked in the pro¬ 
cession, but on 14fcU September tlio following year 
faded pcaoofnlly away in his armchair at AValiner. 
After lying In state at Chelsea Hospital, he was 
burled with great pomp in St Paul’s. All Euro¬ 
pean nations, oxaopt Austria, were represented at 
tho funeral, and it was felt bj» all that a giro* 
captain and a supremely dutiful, honest man liad 
passed away. The inonumout to hie memory, 
by Alfred Stevens (q.v.l, is an importing tribute to 
lu« worth. As regards his personal appearance 
and character: before age hod bowed his ligiire, liia 
height was 0 foot 0 indies, his build slight, but 
with square shoulders and a good chest. His eyes 
woro vtolob-gmy, clear, and ponotvating \ his nose, 
Homan j hair, brown > and his whole conn ton unco, 
which lias been compared to Cwear's, expressive ot 
great powor and resolution. Though acousod of 
want of fooling, there are many iuscanoofi of tlio 
1 Ivon Duke* being much affected by tlio loss of 
frlouda, and Jiis charity, though unostentatious, 

S refuse, Mr Gloig assorts that ho gave away 
In one your. Ho was a man of the strictest 
integrity and dovotlon to duty. In ovory tiling lie 
looked upon hlmsolf as the servant of the sovereign, 
anil never allowed personal considerations to sway 
Ills opinions or notions. 

Besides tho many honniim already mentioned, lie 
was colonel of the Grenadier Guards, colouebin- 
chief of tlio Iti/lo Brigade, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, Commissioner of the llnyal Military 
College and Military Asylum, lord-lieutenant of 
Hants, chief ranger and keeper of Hyde and St 
Janice’s parks. His duchess had died on 25th April 
1831, leaving three sous and three daughters. To 
ono of the fatter Her Majesty Quean Victoria stood 
sponsor in parson. His eldest son was Arthur 
ltlehurd, second Duke of Wellington, ICG., &c,, 
horn Jhl Pobrurtt'y 1807. Ho died without issue 
idth August 1884, and was succeeded by Ids 
nephew Homy, second son of Major-general Lord 
Charles Wellesley. 

Ajkhj 4 aoaount of Ills life and campaigns by Boy. 0. 
H, Wright npncwi in 1841. OUwt wogtmflM bays 
boon written by Bov. G, B. Gleig (a pononal friend), 
G(moral brialinont of tho Belgian army, Mewra Yonge, 
G. L. Brewuo, G. Haopor, ana others, His despatches, 
edited by Gblonol Gunvood, are In themaolvcs a military 
autobiography, supplemented m they have been by otlujra 
odltod by hip son, who also published his Bpsoehes. 

Wellington Collette, in Berkshire, 4 miles 
BSE. of Wokingham/ a pilblio school fowmeu In 
1808, iw memory of the Duke of Wellington, from 

JfmulH raised by public subscription. Tho foundation- 
stone was laid by Queen Victoria In 1806, and it was 
opened by. her iu 1800. It lum niuoby scholarships 
for tho sons of deceased army oiBoors, twelvoexlnbi- 
tions, seven open scholarships, and over 400 boys, 


the foundationers lacing boarded and educated far 
£10 per annum and non - foundation era for £110. 

Well illifftouln» Sac Sequoia, 

Wells, streams, and lakes among primitive 
peoples are usually regarded on infested bv local 
nature-spirits, kiml or enrol, to which offering's 
may he made. The savage invests everything with 
personality and life, and what is poetry to us is 
philosophy to him, The Gauges is still a sacred 
stream oven to the civilised Hindu, And we need 
not bo surprised to And the Xouthos or Scam antler 
among tho Homeric Greeks provided with its priest 
and appeased witli an orifices. Molusine (q. v.); the 
Wfttcr.keJuIe, for which it came out before the 
Crofters Commission In 1888 that a loch in the 
Gairloch district had been trawled and quick! imed 
in vain not twenty .live years before; and tho sea- 
serpent seen every now and then on our shovea show 
tlic malignant Bide of this nature-superstition, just 
as its more beneficent aspects are seen in our heal¬ 
ing-wells and wiahing-wells, in tho 'well-wakes* 
that lingered in cornel's of Shropshire into the lDfch 
century, and tho floral-offerings—'well-dressings * 
of Derby shire (notably at Tiaaington), Stafford¬ 
shire, Westmorland, and north Lancashire, to 
which Milton alludes iu Coinn** Christianity only 
substituted a saint's name for the indigenous 
nature-deity, and water-worship held its place—in 
Brittany, In Ireland, in St Chad s baptismal well 
at Hob field. Bt Milbnrga’s at Much Wenlock. ami 
hundreds o/-other places. Tho worship of foun¬ 
tains is condemned in thn canons of fit Anselm 
(1103), but continued for centuries afterwards. Iu 
St Bede's well, near J arrow, weakly children are 
dipped and orooked pins offered \ at St Helen's 
woli iu Yorkshire pieces of cloth are offered; Eergnu 
well near tho Scotch Avon was good fpr eldn 
diseases and mini lug sores j St Dwyn wen's well in 
Angleaea was good against love-sickness, Bt Oyn- 
liafal's in Denbighshire against warts \ at Seftan 
in Lanoasliiro there is a well into which maidens 
throw plug in order to divine the date of marriage 
am] test the fidelity of their IovOjb. Ailing ohiJ- 
dren wore carried to St Anthony's well at Maybole 
on tire flint Sunday of May; tlio well at Trinity 
Gftftk in Perthshire was sought on the finst Sunday 
of June. The wall of St lteyne (q.v.) in Gornwiul 
luul peculiar properties of apeoitu interest to hus¬ 
bands and wives. The most famous of all in Eng¬ 
land is that at Holywell whioli sprang up of Itaolf at 
the place within St lteuuo's Church to which rolled 
the [load of St Winifred when Bfcruck off by Camdog 
nb Alan. The flow of water lias never since 
ceased, and In 1878 the well was loosed to the 
corporation of Holywell by the Duke of West¬ 
minster for a thousand yearn at a sovereign a year. 
There is but one story agaiust its virtue told by 
Lilly of Sir George Peckliatn, who died in the wall 
in 1036, 'haring continued so long mumbling Ids 
pater nosters aiur'Suuata Winifred*, ora prt me," 
that the cold struck into his body, and after hie 
coming forth of tliut well he never spoke more. 1 
At Bb TecWe well in Denbighshire a man could 
transfer Ills epilepsy to a oook after bathing in the' 
well. Hicham Baxter when a schoolboy heard a well 
at O untile in Northamptonshire emit A noise like a 
drum about the time the Scots came Into England, 
and was told the same well drummed again when 
Charles II. died. St Elian's iu Denbighshire is the 
oliief of the 1 ourslng-wolls 1 of Wales, and it Is 
possible to make an enemy pine by casting into it 
a pin and a pebble inscribed with his naroey 

See folklore books by Brand, Henderson, 0. S. Burns, 
Dr Gregor, Wirt Sikes, and W, G. Black. 

Wells, the city of Somerset. pleasantly situated 
at the foot of the Mendlp Hills, 20 miles SW. of 
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1200 i on ordinary territorial thegn* 000; a ceorl, 
200. In tlio time of TaoLfcna tho weregild for 
homicide among tho Gormans was due to the 
relatives of tJie deceased; that for other crimes, 
one-half to tho injured party anti ono-half to tho 
state. The sum paid to tho relatives in case of 
homicide, also known as tho man^oyrtk, Rooms to 
have boon looked on as the equivalent of thodoad 
man's value. As the power of tho community or 
king Increased, the exaction of retribution for tho 
death of ita members was considered to ho the duty 
of tho state its well as of the relatives, and the 
principle of division was applied, to homicide as 
well as minor crimes; each payment being a 
separate full equivalent for tlie value of the 
deceased, tho one to appeoso tho fond, the other to 
make atonement to tho Btate* This double wore- 
olid is rcoogmsod in the compensation for the 
death, of a lung by the laws of the Mercians and 
Northumbrians. In the days of Edward the 
Elder the weregild had become a much more com¬ 
plicated penalty, tho composition for homicide 
consisting of four diileront pay in onto. two of which, 
tho Jlght-witSi or penalty for a breach of the peace, 
and the weregild, went to the king os head of the 
state ; while a sum called the halqntng wits paid to 
the kindred to stay the hand of the avenger of 
blood, and the manbote was given to tho overlord 
to compensate him for the loss of a vassal. Tho 
graduated scales of weregild in use among tho 
different Teutonic nations throw much light on tho 
gvojdattous of uaetoty at the period* It does not 

S t that among the nations who recognised the 
pie of weregild tho relatives were bound to 
accept a Compensation itrt their kinsman's slaughter, 
In placo of appeasing the dcath-feml by blood; tho 
latter practice was often resorted to Instead. It 
was only through the ox or bio ns of Archbishop 
Theodore that Egfred, tho Christian king of the 
Angles of Northumbria, adopted the alternative of 
accepting a weregild for hi 9 11*011101' slain in battle 
by the Mercians, in place of demanding tho blood 
of the slayer. See Yehdotta. 

Werewolf (A.S. ioere-wt(If—ioei\ ‘a man/ 
wulfx * a wolf. 1 The modern Ger. WUhmolf is 
the Middlo High German Werwolf, Latinised as 
garulphus or gentlphus, whence tlm Old Fr, 
nnroiil, the modem name being pleonostically 
hup*garou). Halliweli quotes from a Jtadlolan 
Mo. (Diet Ar chute and Pmvtnciul Worth* s.v, 

1 a-ahavmod*) a clmmoteiistlo example of ‘Folk- 
etymology: 1 ‘Ther bon aomnio that oten ohyh 
dreu and men, and eteth noon other flesh fro 
that tyino that fchei be a-olmnnad with mannya 
flesh, for ratlier thei woltle be deed; and thei be 
eleped werewolfes for men shuttle bo *wr of hem. 1 
Tho following passages from Gorvosc of Tilbury's 
Otia Imvertcuiu and Richard Yo rat agon's Restitu¬ 


tion qr Jjecay&t intelligence (1003) givo a summary 
of belief about the werewolf, ouo of the most 
uncanny of the oimtama of human imagination. 
‘Vidimus eniiu frequenter In Anglin per limalionca 
homines in lnpos imitari, qiiou ho ini mint genus 
gernlphos Gam Dominant, Angll vevo 
uiount. 1 'The we re-wolves are certaiu sorcerers, 
who having anointed their bodies with on oint- 
mont which they make by the instinct of the devil, 
and putting on a certaiu enchanted girdle, do not 
only unto the view of other* seem ns wolves, but 
to their own thjuicing havo both the shape and 
suture of wolves, so long as they wear the said 
girdle; ana they do dispose themselves as very 
wolves, in worrying and killing, ami most of 
human creatures. 1 This superstition was widely 
spread in ancient and medliuval times, and is still a 


living fact amongst many savage races, and oven 
in corners of France, not to speak of Russia and 
Bulgaria. Wllslooki, writing in 1801 (Journal 
Gypsy Boo,), tells ns of a gypsy fiddler’s wife at 
Tortes in north Hungary, about con years before, who 
kept tho family in nmtton and enabled hoi* husband 
to Btavt a thriving inn by her nocturnal ravages as 
a ruvamtsk The parson cured tho woman by 
sprinkling her and tho bouse with holy water; the 
peasants murdered tho husband. and two of his 
slayers were then Jiving in tho village. Indeed wo 
may say it is a commonplace of folklore that certain 
men by natural gift, or magic art, can turn for a 
time into ravening beasts, which Dr Tylor calls 
1 substantially ft temporary metempsychosis or mota- 
morphnsis. * And Thomaa Aquinos lends the woight 
of Ms gravo authority to a sound theological explana¬ 
tion: 'All angels, good and bad, havo by natural 
virtue the power of transmuting our bodies. 1 In 
various forms of montal disease there is a belief in 
a similar transformation, but this no doubt presup¬ 
poses an antecedent sauo belief in the possibility 
of Buoh inotamorphoflcs Into animals. Thefto 
insane delusions have been widely prevalent at 
various times in tho history of human society, 
and havo given rise to the name of Lyeanthropy* 
Tho wolf is of course not tho only animal, al¬ 
though tho most common in westani Europo. 
But In England lio Iiab long boon unknown, ami 
too eftfe low had to lie largely employed In vriloh 
transformations, Herodotus tolls us tho Nouri 
turned to wolves for a few days ovory your. Tho 
IChondB of Orissa think sot no men have tlio art of 
‘mleopa/ and by the help of a god become mlcopa 
tigers to kill their enemies, one of the inau's four 
souls going out to animate tho beast. Tho tribe 
of Bwlas again in Abyssinia, ironworkon* and 
potters, have also tho evil eye and too power of 
turning into hyronas, whence they arc vorv proporly 
denied the Christian sacrament. In Virgil’s 8th 
Eclogue we read how Miurls makes himself ft wolf 
by means of poisonous herbs, and liow lie witches 
away the crops aiul calls up deiul folk from their 
graves, Fetronlus Arbiter hns a story of the trans¬ 
formation of a vempelUs or turnskin, and here alyo 
we find tho note so familiar in European storios of 
werewolves and witohos, of how when tho wolf is 
wounded the man who woro his shape is found to 
bear exactly tlio same wound, Wo find werewolf 
warriors of paattliar ferocity in Scandinavian sagas, 
and to this day in Danmark a man who is a were¬ 
wolf is recognised by his eyebrows mooting ns if 
his soul were ready to take flight like a butterfly. 
The change of shape is of bon effected by taking ojf 
the clothes, putting on a girdle, or nibbing with 
magic salvo* ' Woif-girdlcs ara still hiiqUou of at 
least in Germany, and in Dccombor, os Tylor notos, 
one must not ‘talk of tho wolf'by name lust the 
I werewolves roml you. During tho lOlh century 
France was much infested with werewolves, tho trial 
of Gillcs Gamier at DOlo in 1373 Iwing tho most 
famous historical instance; ami Olaus Moon ns in 
the same period tolls of specially accursed were¬ 
wolves who were ferocious against tho orthodox, 
But on the other hand wo meet a more kindly 
view in tlio Bisolavorot of Marie do Franco's lat t 
and in the romance of Williim and die )Vcmoolf— 
nioro in hooping with the usual folklore notion of 
interchangeable transformation and mutual vela, 
tlonshlp between tho human and the animal world. 
It is obvious that in all this there 1 h a closo 
connection with the oheemo facts underlying 
Totem ism. And, ns we Jiave soon, Dr Tylov Con¬ 
nects it also with metempsychosis, and both 
at least agree in a common basis of animism. 
The mythological explanation (Xrfm, 'wolf/ for 
Xtfwrff.'shining') is of course inadmissible, for the 
transformations woro not confined to beasts with 
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to the Vistula, and as far south ns Bohomla, They 
woro divided Into several tribee! which wore succes¬ 
sively subdued by tho Gonnnus t and either extir¬ 
pated or gradually Germanised and absorbed mare 
or less perfectly. In a narrower sense the name of 
Wends is given to those remnants of the Slavic 
population of Lusatia (q.y.) who still speak the 
Wtmtlwh tongne, and pTesOTve their peculiar 
niaunera and customs. Of these Lusntian Wends 
or tiorlra, Upper and Lower, there were in 1880 
in Saxony 00,000, in Prussia 108,000. Outside 
Lusatla there woro 3400 in Saxony, 1000 in Prussia, 
3000 in foreign parts. 

Of tho Inngungo there nro grnmnwra by Seller (1830), 
Jordan (1841). ft Salmcidet (1853), Pfuhl (1807), aid 
Liobaoh (1884) | diction Aries by 1C. Bono (1840), Zwalir 

® . Soliuvftl&r'a VolktUedcr dev Wcwtew (2 vola. 

fa nrnro trust worthy than Vockoustodt's T Vcnduche 
&V/cn, MUrehetu (1870), See also L. Gioauhrooht, 
Wcndiache Gfaahiehten a its den Jtdtren 7S0-118& (3 vol& 
1841-43) i R. Andrco, Dot Sprachuebizt der Lavriber i 
Wendell (1673); Sohulonherg. Wend. Yolfostmn (3882): 
oud ILuoko, Stdliatil; der Zaueitzei' Wenden (1880). 

Wendt, Hans Uiniucit, German theologian, 
uwr born in Hamburg. 18Ut Jnna 1859, studied at 
Loipzig. GUttiiigon, and Tubingen, became private 
docent in theology at Gottingen (1877), and nro- 
foHHor oxfcra-onlinaiy (1881), and was called to a j 
chair at Kiel In 1883, ab Hehlolborg in 1885. His 
books include Die liegrfffe Fleiach w nd Grist im \ 
biblisc/ien Sprachgcbmum (1878), Die Chrisllithe 
Lthre vqk dev monscMiahcn Voillconimenheit (1882), I 
and Die Lehre Jmt (2 vols. 1880-00 j Eng. trims. 
1802—a bonk of unique importance), ob wed as tlie 
6th to 7th cilitions of Mayor's Comnnmtary on the 
Acts (1880-80). 1 

WoilQl'* Lake (Vener) x tho largest lake in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and aftor the lakes Ladoga 


lock registration district. For the Wenlock group 
in geology, see Siluiuan System 1 . 

YPcu0t or Sebaceous Cysts, are muoh more coni* 
mon on tho scalp than in any other situation, though 
occasionally observed on the face, should ere, <&c. t 
and consist of obstructed sebaceous glands, which 
enlarge by the Internal pressure of their accumu¬ 
lated secretions. They are never of very largo size; 
but several or many often occur in the same lwtient. 
The closed orifico mny often be noticed in uio form 
of a small dark depressed point, and in that case 
the duct may sometimes bo gradually enlarged by 
tlie gentle introduction of a probe or director, imd it* 
eontenbs piesscd out. By this treatment wens may 
at all events bo kepi from being unsightly! and will 
sometimes shrivel' up and disappear. If it fall, 
and fclie patient Duds the tumour sn annoying that 
ho insists upon its removal, it must bo exterminated 
with caustic or tho knife. For tho smaller cysts 
caustics may lie omploycd. The moat prominent 
part of the wen inust be thoroughly enutorised 
with nitric acid or caustic potash, which will load 
to the formation and separation of a slough j tho 
tumour is thus laid open, and nmy either bo left 
to empty itself and wither or may be emptied by 
pressure, and cauterized within. The larger cysts 
aro readily removed by the knife; and under anti¬ 
septic precautions the operation la not dangerous, 

lVcilslcvrtnlc Peerage* In I860 Sir James 
Parke (1782-1888), a judge of tho Court of 35x- 
chequer, was created a Ilfo-peor, iu accordance with 
an auoient but, it waa maintained, wholly obsolete 
usage. Tho resolution of tho House of Lords, led 
by Lord Lymlhurst, not to receive the new baron. 


situated In tho south-west of Sweden, and separated 
lw a comparatively narrow strip of laud (nearly 
20 liiilos wide) from the ilords of the Catfcegnc. 
lb Is nearly 100 miles in length, 90 miles In 
greatest breadth, and 300 feet in greatest depth, 
and lies 150 loot above sea-level j area, 2408 sq. ro. 
From tho north shore a peninsula extends south- 
warti into tho mlddlo of tho lake; and from the 
son thorn shore ft peninsula extends northward to 
within about 10 miles of the point of the northern 
peninsula; the portion of the lake lying to the 
west of these peninsulas receives the name of Dalbo 
Lata Of the numerous rivers that feed tho hike 
tho chief is tho Klar, from the north, and its surplus 
waters are diBoburged into the Catto^ot Ivy the river 
(illta. It is connected by a canal with Lake Wet- 
tor, by means of which and the Gbtn Canal. Lake 
I{oxen, &e> inland communication is established 
between tho Cattogat and tho Baltic Sea* Tho 
lake is rich in Osh ; it is often visited by sudden 
lists of wind, and is iu many places too shallow 


Wcifelinm LnkCi See Ice. 

Weillockt a municipal borough of Shropshire, 
extending over move than 50 aq, m. t and comprising 
Much WoHlockt BnoseJey (n. v.). ConJpoj t, Madoley, 
Ironbvidge, awl Goalbvookdale (q.v*). It was 
iucorpomted by Ed want IV. in 1448, and till 1883 
returned twn membors to parliament Much Wen- 
lock, under the northeast end of Wonlock Edge, 
12 miles 8E, of Shrewsbury, has a quaint guild¬ 
hall (restored 1818), a markot-hal 
exchange (1852), a museum, and interesting 
remains of a Clnnlao abbey, originally founded " 
a jmimoiy about 080 by rend a* gmnddaugbt 


Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, Pop. of borongh 
(188iyiO,OW)j (1801) 16,703-2180 in Much Won- 


Wiu .wtmiiMiinu, MU. uw iuw,.ih .I* u lion lilUVIl. 

led to liifi being given a peerage of the usual kind 
(It died with bliu )♦ There arc, however, a number of 
official liio-pecYs—the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary.. 
■ Wcntlc trail {Scedaiiah a genus of Gasteropoda 
related to the Turritcllidrc. The elegant sboll is 
| spiral, with many whorls, the whorls deeply divided, 
and not always close together, crossed by remark¬ 
ably elevated ribs, tho opcrfcnro round and rather 
small. The colour is usually lustrous white Son- 
larla is a predaceous Gosteropcd, ranging from 
the shore to a depth of 100 fathoms. About 100 
species of the genus are known, Tluwa which have 
tno whorls close together are called False Wen tie- 
trajis by shell-collectors, those in which they are 
not contiguous aro known as True Won tic traps. 
Of tho former some are found in northern *eas, as 
Stxthtria communis on tlio conats of Britain and of 
continental Europe, nud S. gramlandka on those 
of North America* The tin* wcntlotmps are all 
natives of the sons of warm climates. A species 
found In the south east of Asia, and known aa the 


fine spcoinien is said to nave noen sold tor 2W 
guineas j and an ordinary price waa from three to 
five pounds, Tho shell may now be purchased for 
a few shillings. 

Woutwortlif See STRAfroiuv Rockingham, 
WcrdlUl* a cloth-manufacturing town of 
Saxony, on the rivcr Pleisw, 43 miles S* of Leipzig 
by rail. Bop. 14,000, 

Wcrdcii* a town of llhtmifih Prussia, on the 
Hu hr, 16 nulcB NE. of Dllssoldorf by rail, with 
olotli manufactures. Pop. 7070. ' 

Wcreffild, or WKHaiLD, (A.S. wer t •man , 9 
apd geld, 1 satisfaction’), a. composition by which, 
by tne custom of Anglo* Saxona, Emulcs, and 
other Teutonic peoples, homicide and other heinous 
Crimea agalnRt the person wore expiated. There • 
was on established procrespive Tate of woreglld for ■ 
homlddo, varying at different times mi\ among, 
difib rent Teutonic tribes! from the wereglld of the 
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Borneo by dosing their pulutts against Wesley; 
tholr intolerance, tlio example of Wliltefield, and 
the needs of men drove him into the open air, Ho 
mado tho great innovation first at Bristol, where ho 
preached to 3000 poisons. England lias never soon 
anything like Ms open-air work. During his itiner¬ 
ary of half a century 10,000, 20,000, and ovon 30,000 
people would come together ami wait patiently for 
hours until the great evangelist appeared on horse- 
back npon the scene. He bestowed little labour 
either upon fashionable localities or upon sparsely 
populated agricultural districts. Ho gave lus time 
and strongth to neighbourhoods where the working- 
class abounded; hence tho nmss of his converts 
were colliers, minors, foundry men, weavers, spinners, 
fishermen, artienns, yeomen, and day-labourers in 
towns. He never jonrneyad loss than 4000 miles 
in one year; ho always rose at four ami prcachod 
at five, an well as two or even three times later. 
Until Ills bov on Moth year all Ills journeys worodono 
on horseback, and he rode sixty or seventy miles 
day after day, as well as preached several Union. 
Terrible persecutions broke out, and his Hfo was 
frequently in danger ; but ho completely outlived 
all persecution, and tho i tine raid os of his old ago 
were triumphal processions from one end of the 
country to the other. During tho fifty yours of his 
unparalleled apostolato ho travailed 250,000 miles 
ana preached 40,000 sermone. Yot lie managed to 
do a prodigious amount of literary work. 

He wroto short grammars in the English, French, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; a Compendium of 
Loglo; oxtraots. for use in Kings wood School and else- 
where, -from Phtudrus, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Perrins, Martial, and Sallust i a complete English 
Dictionary ; commentaries on tho whole of the Old and 
New Testaments; a short Homan History; a History of 
England from tho earliest times to the death of George 
II. ; a concise Ecclesiastical History, from tho birth of 
Christ to the beginning of tho last century, fn 4 
vole.; a Compendium of Social Philosophy, In 5 vols.; a 
Christian Library, consisting of extracts from all tlio 
groat theological writers of the universal churoh. This 
library of CO vols. was prepared especially fur tho benefit 
of Ills itinerant preaoliors, and consisted of representa¬ 
tives of all tlio leading writers, ancient medheval. 
Puritan, and modern. In addition to tliiB lie prepared 
many editions of tho Imitation of Chrigt, ana or tlio 
principal works of such writers as Runyan, Baxter, 
Principal Edwards, Rutherford, Law, Madame- Guy on, 
and others \ endless abridged biographies; and, singu¬ 
larly enough, an abridged edition or a famous novel 
of tlio time, Brooke's Pool of Quality, or The History 
of Henry, Earl of Aforeland. Ho also wrote a ourlous 
book, which ho on titled Primitive Physic, or an Easy 
and Natural Method qf Curing moat Disease*, He 
further prepared numerous colleotJons of psalms, hymns, 
and sacred songs, with several works on music and col¬ 
lect Ions of tunes. In addition, he published his own 
Sermons and Journals, and star tori In 1778 a monthly 
in<tgarino which still exists. His works were so popular 
that, to usd bis own laniptngo, he * unawares booauio 
rloh. 1 Ha made not less ilian £30,000, every penny of 
which he distributed in charity during his Ufa 

In addition to his literary and evangelistic 
work Wesley was a great philanthropist Ho 
founded an orphans' home at Newcastle, charity 
schools iu London, and a dispensary in Bristol. 
Olio of the most ourlous deinstalls that lias over 
persisted in Christondoin is the notion that ho 
continued to lie theologically or ccolesiastiudly a 
High Churchman. Tho re is inuoh more ground 
m Jus later career for the contention of Dean 
Stanley that ho was tlio founder of the Brorul 
CJinroh. Under his direction tho Conference in 
1770 adopted resolutions which produced an out¬ 
burst of furiotiB indignation on tho part of his 
orthodox Calriniatlo Trionds. These resolutions 
stated explicitly that the heathen who had novor 
heard of Christ could be saved If they feared God 


and worked righteousness according to tlio light 
they had. On another occasion lie wrote In his 
Journal that lie had been reading tlio meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, and that ho was no doubt 
oue of tlio ‘ many 1 who would 4 como from tho east 
and the west and sit down with Abmhom, Isaac, 
and Jacob * in the kingdom of God, while nominal 
Christians were 'shut out*' Ho spolco in tho 
strongest terms of the 1 oxecrablu wretches' who 
wrangled at tho various elmrch councils, and 
actually added; 4 Buiely Mohammedanism wan let 
loose to reform tho Christians i 1 know not Imt 
Constantinople has gained by tho change.' On tlio 
other hand, no spoko of Ignatius Loyola as one of 
tho greatest of men, As oarly us 1745 he expressed 
the conviction that bishops and presbyters are 
essentially one order, and tlmb originally every 
Christian congregation 'was a church imlopendont of 
all others, From tills conviction ho novor departed. 
When in 1784 ho ordained presbyters and a bishop 
for America, liis brother Charles, who did retain 
High Church convictions, wrote the most earnest 
expostulations. To tlioso John Wesley replied in 
tho following sentences i 1 1 firmly believe I am a 
scriptural lirfa-kwoi os much ns any man in Englniid 
or in Europo; for the uninterrupted Biiccesslon I 
know to ho a fahlo, which no man over did or can 
prove.' In harmony with these convictions ho him¬ 
self ordained ministers for Scotland, for tho colonics, 
and ultimately for England. No doubt 1m greatly 
loved the church in winch ho was born, and docply 
deplored tho provldontial ciremuHtancos which com¬ 
pelled him to vary more anil more from lior doctrines 
and practices. He took upon himself with tho 
utmost reluctance tlio responsibility of organising a 
separate church. But the most striking feature of 
his Ufo as a theologian was Ills readlucHH iu tho last 
resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt Ids creed to 
indisputable foots. lie was the first great religions 
leader in modem times who heartily accepted tho 
Baconian principle of verification in the region of 
theology. Ho was essentially a scion lilio theo¬ 
logian. The keynote of Ills career is found In the 
ohamotorifltic exclamation, 1 Church or no church, 
the people must bo saved.' 

Wesley died on March 2 , 1701 , in tlio oighty- 
oighth year of his age. Almost his lust words were 
* tho best of all is, God iB with us.’ Thu organisa¬ 
tion, doctrine, and nresent condition of the soulotics 
founded hy him will bo found at Methodists. 

Soo tlio Life by IVcrnum (1370; now oil. 3 B70)* and 
those bv Southoy (1820; now eel. 1H80), Mins Wedgwood 
f 1870) ( Urlin (1870), Bigg (1875), Telford (1880), Ovorton 
(1801), IClrton, Bo van, and other*. There aro Li yob of 
Charles AVosley by Jackson (1841-40) and Telford (1880); 
of 8amuol Wesloy, tho older brother, by Tyonnan (3 vols. 
i860): of tholr mother, by Kirk (180(1) and Clark (1880) j 
and of tho Wesley family, by StuvoiiHon (1870). 

Wesley. Charles, his hrothor. won born at 
Enworth, l)cceml>ar 18,1707, had lus education at 
Westminster and Christ Church. Ox fold, became 
one of the Oxford Methodists, 1 found rest to Ids 
soul' on Whitsunday 1737, and was throughout life 
imlofatigablo lieutenant to his greater brother, J 
csiicciftlly in Bristol and London, lie died in 
London, March 20, 1788. lie ta said lo havo 
written 0500 hymns. Tho number of books of 
poetry published hy the brothers, in conjunction or 
separately, 1738-80, was sixty-three. It is usual 
to ascribe all tho translations from the German to 
John, the original hymns to CharleH, oxoopt Much 
os aro traceable te John through his Journals and 
other works. Tlio Poclictd Works of tlio pair, 
officially edited for tho Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
faronco, fills thirteen volumes (1808-72). Many of 
Charles Wesley's hymns are exquisite poetry us 
woll as devotion. It is enough to name 1 Josu, Lover 
of my Soul,' and ' 0 for a thousand tongues to sing, 1 
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ftlumng coots. Equally inadmissible is the ration- 
alls bio explanation of an innate thirst for blood in 
some natures breaking out occasionally, together 
with hallucinations, into cannilmlism, the chief 
victims being peasants whoso ahief terror was 
wolves. For the idea of swell transformations 
must already have boon familiar and common, 
rather than exceptional, and thus a boliof in those 
uocoBNarily prosupposos a belief in tycanthropy. 

Tbo Bov. B. Baring-Gould's Book of Wcmcolm 
(1805) contains good examples, but its theories may ho 
noglookd, Tho boat account is Dr lVilhohn Horte's 
monograph, Dev Werwolf (1802). See also Richard 
Androo in Elhnograpkiaihe Parallelen und VtruUicht 
(1878), fttwl Dr B. B. Tylo?‘fl Culture j al&o the 

nrtioloa Totemism, Vahpmb, and Witohoiuft, 

Worgclaiul, Hisnuik* Boo Norway, p, 538. 

Werner, AnuAXUH Gottlob, mineralogist 
and geologist (1750-1817). Boo Geology, p, 148. 

IVeruer, E., psomlonymof Elisaboth BUi-ston- 
blmlor, a novelist who, born in Berlin In 1838, 
attained eminence ns a writer of novels and stories, 
of whioh Sacwl Vows, Fickle Fwtune, Rimi Bonds, 
&Qt have been translated into Euglish. 

Werner, Fuikdrioii Ludwig Zaoiurus, 
dramatist, was born at KOnlgsborg, 18th November 
1768, studied at the university there, and in 1703- 
1803 was in the Prussian civil service. As author 
of a series of dramas be became founder of a side 
branch of the Roman tie school, that of tlia 
mysterious ami extravagant 'fate-tragedies. 1 
no was thrico married and thrico Henaratod 
by divorce, onterod tho Catholic Church at Romo 
in 1811 .and diod a priest at Vienna, 17 th January 
1828. His chief works avo Die Suhne tier TftaU 
(1803}, Dot Krem r an dci' Outset (1804), and Martin 
Luther (1800). Boo tho long essay in Carlyle's 
Miscellanies, Tlioro ait) biographies by Hltzlg 
(1823), Bolittir. (1841), and IMintssor (1878). 

WoriilgeroAc, a town of Prussia, at tho 
nwthovn foot of tho Harz Mountains, 60 miles SW. 
of Magdeburg, with au old costlo and a pop. ctf 0085. 

Wcrtheiv SooGoktiik. 

. Wesel» a sfcmngly fortiflod town of Prussia^ at 
tho conlluonoo of tho Lipiio with LJie Rhino, 33 miles 
N\V. of JRlsscMorf by rail. Cloth, pottery, inaohln- 
ory, &a are nianiifaoburod. Pop. (1890)^20,730. 

Wesor, ft liver of Gorin any. formed at Mttiulon 
out of tho Worm and the Ewidft j hence it flows 
nurtli thrtmgh Prussia^ till, passing Bremen, it 
forms for about 40 miles tho boundary between 
Oldenburg ami Prussia, and outers tho North Sea 
by a wide but shallow estuary, after a course of 280 
nillort. It communicates with the Elbe by a canal. 

Wesley, John, whs bom on June 17 (o.a), 1708, 
In Kp worth llootiny, Ills father being the ractor 
of tlrnti little LineoliiBhii'Q market-town, Ho was 
dehoomlod from ft long lino of English gentry and 
olorgyi tho Duko of Wollingfcou (q.v.) belonged 
to a collateral branch of the same family. On 
the maternal hide he was related to the more 
cultured and vdlned representatives of Eng] Is 1 1 
Nonconformity, hi* mother's father boing DrSmmiol 
Aimcsloy, 'tlm St Paul of the Nonconformists. 1 
In 17M Jolm Wesley was nominated on the founda¬ 
tion of Charterhouse School by the Luke of Buck¬ 
ingham. Iu 1720 lie was olcofcod to Christ Church. 
Oxford, of which House Ids brothers Sam no 1 and 
CJmrlcs >voro also immibei*. Wesley soon bogan to 
display an extraordinary consolenttousnofla ami an 
asooblo tendency) Thomas h Kempis ami Jeremy 
Taylor had much InlluCnco over him. He finally 
rosolvod to enter, the church, ami was ordained 
doacon in Christ Church Cathedra] in 1725, and ad¬ 
mitted to priest's orders in the same place In 1728. 
In 17201io was unanimously elected fellow bfLiitcom 
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College, and in the Rtunc year ho was chosen Greek 
lcoturor ami moderator of the classes. In 1727 ho 
left Oxford to assist his father, but returned in 
1720, becoming a zealous tutor. Paring his 
absence his brother Cliarics and two or three other 
young men began to attract special attention by* 
what was at that time regarded ns a quite fanatical 
religions earncstncss, A young gentleman of Cbrisfr 
C Ini re] i, struck by the oxaot regularity of their lives 
and studies, exclaimed, < IIora 1 b a new sect of 
Methodist* sprung up/ Many yearn after, Wesley 
doflned Methodist ntt a man who airanges ids life 
according to ' tho luothod laid do urn in the Now 
Testament/ Tlio two Wesleys, James Hervey, 
aurl George Whitofield wore tho most distin¬ 
guished af the Oxford Methodists, In 1732 
Wesley fomied fcha personal acquaintance of 
William Law, and was for a tinio inneli influ¬ 
enced by mystfoal theology, In 1735 Wesley's 
father died, and In the same year Wesley undertook 
ft mission to Georgia under the direction of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospol. At tlmt 
timo Wesley was a High Churchman of the most 
rigid typo. Ho had two daily services. He divided 
morning nvnyor, taking the Litany as a separate 
ofUee. Ho inculcated oovere fasting and con¬ 
fession Iwfore communion. He made a point of 
celebrating the holy communion weekly. Ho even 
refused tho holy communion to all who wore not 
opiscopally baptised. He insisted upon baptism 
by immersion, lie robaptlsod the children of Die- 
santore. Ho refused to bury all who had not, 
received Episcopalian baptism. At this moment in 
IiIb career he soomed to be on the point of anticipat¬ 
ing the work of Cardinal Newman by a century. 
But events were about to happen which would take 
him ultimately to tlio opposite pole of the ecclesias¬ 
tical world. On Mb voyage to Georgia he hod been 
greatly impressed by the perfect fearlessness of the 
Moravians when in momently danger of shipwreck. 
His irritating ecclesiastical intolerance, and an un¬ 
fortunate love-affair* produced strife and misunder¬ 
standing, and lie returned to England in 1738. In 
London lie met tho Moravian missionary, Peter 
Btfhlor, and after much prayerful intercourse wit h 
him, was convinced that Christian faith was not aa 
Intellectual acceptance of orthodox opinions, but a 
vital act, and afterwards a habit of soul by which 
man, under thosnpornatnml impulse of the Spirit of 
God, trusts in Christ, enters into living union with 
Christ, and then abides in Christ, so that he uo 
longer Uvea, but Christ lives in him, os the vine 
lives in tlio brand)! and os the controlling mind lives 
in tho body. Then came tlio ever memorable 24th 
of Mfty 1738, when Methodism ns histoiy knows It 
was born. The decisive moment is described In 
M* Journal; 

‘In fcbe evening I went voiy unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgnto Strew, where one wu reading Lutboifa pro. 
face to tho Epistle to tho Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while lie was describing tta ah&ngo wliiok 
God works in tho heart tlirough fnTth in Christ, I felt 
my lieATt strangoiy wanned. Xfolt I did trust in Christ* 
Christ alone,' for rotation, end an awuranoo was given 
mo that He had taken away my sins, oven fWmc, arid 
saved me from the law of siu and death. I began to 
pray with all my might for those who had in a more 
capcrial manner aofmitctaUy ufled me and persecuted mo* 

I then testifled openly to all there wlwt I now first felt. 

The Rubicon was crossed. The sweeping aside 
of ecclesiastical traditions, tho rejection of Ape* 
tel]cal Succession, the ordination with his own 
hands of presbyters and bishops, the final organi¬ 
sation of a separate and a fully-equipped churoli, 
wore all logically involved in what took place that 
night. It fe (Tilficnlt for ns to realise now tlio 
heathen condition of England (it that timo ; no Imi- 

K eah describe tho degradation of the mosses of 
opto. Thoateigynmvlttingly rendered 1 agreat 
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feet long, anil was restored In 1778 and 1858, It 
prolaibly commemorates Alfred tho Greats victory 
of Etliandtin (Ellington) over the Danes in 878 
(bqo White House). Pop of parish, 5013. 

Westbury* Eicjiard Bkthkll, Baron, was 
1mm at Bmdford-on-Avou, thu bou of a Bristol 
physician, Juno 30, 1800. Ho had Ills Boliooling at 
Corshnin, neat* Bath, and at Bristol, at fourteen 
onterail Wadham Collego, Oxford, and was just 
eighteen when lie graduated with a flrftt-cltwi in 
classics ami a second in mathematics. Soon af tor 
he was elected to a fellowship in his college, and 
in 1623 lie was called to tho baT at, the Middle 
Temple, His industry, acuteness, and audacity 
quickly bronolit liim ft largo practice, and inailo 
him hy 1841 tfic leader of tho Chancery bar with an 
annual income of over £20,000. IIo hocauio Q.C. 
in 1840, was retnniod as an advanced Liberal for 
Aylesbury in 1851, for Wolverhampton at the 
general election of 1B52, Already in 1851 VIco- 
chancellor of the dncliy of Lancaster, ho became 
Solicitor-general in 1852, Attorney-general in 1850, 
mid in 1801 succeeded liiml Campbell on the wool¬ 
sack, taking his title from Wes tinny in Wiltshire. 
In the House of Commons ho had home the burden 
of soroiul important measures of law reform—the 
Succession Duty Bill, the Probate and Administra¬ 
tion Bill (1857), tbe Divorce and Matrimonial 
Bill, the Fraudulent Trustees Bill, and lha Bank- 
niptoy and Insolvency Bill (18G1). llie ideas about 
legal education were too comprehensive for his 
contemporaries; but induced the vArloiiB Inns of 
Court to consolidate their niloB. Unsuccessful also 
were his aohomes for rovising and codifying tlio 
statutes, and for putting an eml to tho separation 
between law and eqnity^a consummation o(Tootod 
by Lord Selbomo which Westbury died a fort¬ 
night too Hoon to see. He delivered tho judginont 
of the judicial commit tee of the Privy-council on 
the appeals in the 'Essays and Reviews* cases, 
and in tlio debntc in tho Houbc of Lords employed 
the unwonted artillery of raillery and Irony against 
Wilborforce and tho whole bench of bhmopB. In 
1805 Westbury was compelled to resign office 
through tho clamour against somo official appoint¬ 
ments, hut the chancellor was personally acquitted 
of unworthy motives. Ho opposed Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Bill, and still more tho Irish Laud 
Act of 1870, anil gave the last year of his life to 
arduous labour as arbitrator of the European 
Assurance Society. He diod in London, July 20, 
1878. Lord Wostbuiy’s acuteness of intellect was 
indeed great, but did not justify his merciless uso 
of the weapon of sarcasm, and that of tho bitterest. 
But lie lias had his reward. Though a zealous 
reformer and great lawyer, with a rare faculty of 
piercing quickly to the heart of his subject, ho is 
already romeuibciod only by a few stories. ami 
sayings, anil those not all authentic. See his Life 
by T. A. Nash (2 vols. 1888). 

West Calllcr. ft mining-town of Midlothian, 
10 miles WSW. or Edinburgh. Pop. 2510. 

West Chester, capital of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, 27 miles by mil \V. of Philadelphia, 
with a normal school ami tho law department of 
Lincoln University, nml foundries, nmchino-shops, 
and manufactories of ilour, hosiery, soap, and tin¬ 
ware. Pop. 8028. 

Wcstcott, Brooke Foss, a great New Ti*ta- 
meut scholar, was born near Birmingham In J825, 
and, like Lightfoot, Hatch, and Bonson, hail his 
schooling under Trinco Leo at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, whence lie passed to Trinity 
Collego. Cambridge. He carried off tho Bnttio 
university oclmlaraliin, the medal for the Greek 
ode twice, tlie Bachelor’s prize for tho Latin essay 
twice, the Non-hirm prize (1850), and in 1848 was 


bracketed first classic. Elected follow of his college 
in 1840, lie tookimlorB in 1851, and was an assistant- 
mnstcr at Harrow from 1852 till i860, whon ho be¬ 
came a canon of Peterborough. Ho was appointed 
regiuB professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1870, 
chaplain-in-ordiuary to tho Queon in 1870, canon of 
Westminster ill 1883, and in 1800 Hiiccoodod his 
dear friend Lightfoot In the bishopric of Durham. 
The D.D, of his own university (1870) was followed 
hy tho Oxford D.C.L. in 1881, and tlio Edinburgh 
D.D. at her tercentenary in 1883. Ho was one of 
tho company for tlio revision of tho Authorised . 
Version of tlio Now Testament, and his views are 
known to have had the greatest influence in tho 
deliberations. His edition of The New Testament 
in Greet: was published in 1881, the result, con¬ 
jointly with Dr Hort, of tlio labours of twenty- 
eight years. The first volume contained tho text, 
tho second the introduction. Manuals of the 
greatest value, no less for their learning than their 
clearness of stylo, are General Survey of the History 
of the New Testament Canon (1855) and An Intw- 
dvetion to the Study of the Gospels (1800). No less 
admirable summaries of knowledge are The Bible 
in the Church (1804) and A General View of the 
History of the English Bible (1808). Tils com¬ 
mentaries arc upon tlio Gospel of fit John ( Sjtcakcr'a 
Commentary 1882), tho Epistles of fit John (1883), 
and tlio Epistle to the Hebrews (1880). 

Derides those Dr Wontoofet lins published several 
volumes of strong and eloquent sermons j Ohamclcrhtiea 
of the Gospel Miracles (1850), The Gospel of the Resurrec¬ 
tion (1800), The Christian Life Manifold and One (1800), 
Steps in the Christian Life (1880), The Revelation of the 
Risen Lord 1881), The Historic Faith, on Apostles’ 
Creed (1883), The Revelation of the Father (1884), 
Chris Cub CmewMnwlw (1B87), Atocful yls/>fcfa of C/ma- 
tianity (1887), The Victory of the CVow (1888). Othor 
books arc On Some Points in the Religions Ojjieo of the 
Univci'stiict (J873), The Paragraph Psalter (1870), 
Some Thoughts from the Ordinal [1884), si id Essays in 
the History of Religious Thought in the West (1801). 

Westerly* a village of Illiodo Island, on tlio 
Pawcatuak Jfiver, 44 miles by rail SSW. of Pro¬ 
vidence, with flannel nml cotton mills. Tho town¬ 
ship contains noted gittfrito-quarries. Pop, QH18. 

Western Australia ombraeoR tho western 
third of Australia. Tho Indian Ocean is to tho 
north and west, the Southern Ocean to tlio south, 
South Australia, with its Northern Territory, to tho 
cast. It extends from 18° to 35° S. lat. and 113” 
to 120° E. long., bolng 1500 miles long by 1000 
broad. Tho area is 1,000,000 aq. in., or 078,400,000 
acres—i.o, nearly twoply times tho sizoof England, 
While the central portions are stony or Handy, with 
the north aiul south coasts poor in soil, there is good 
land at the west and in tho north-east. Lew hilly 
than eastern Australia! it is not so well watered. 
The Darling Itango, 300 miles in length, lms few 
peaks of 3000 feet; Koikyoiinorup, north of King 
George's Sound, is 3500 foot; and the King Leopold 
Monntai hr arc north-oast. Few rivers run in tho dry 
season; the Swan, Blackwood, Murchison, Irwin, 
Gascoyne, and Greenongh arc in the south-west, 
Fortosoue, Ashburton, and Du Grey north-west, 
Fltzroy and Glenelg north-oast. So vend shallow 
salt lakes are inland. Tho chief islands are 
Itottncst, near tho Swan River; Dirk liar tog, of! 
Shaik’s Bay \ the A lirallura Guano Isles, weal; 
Dam pier Archipelago, north-west; Bueoauour 
Arclnpolngn, north-east; Nnyt’s Archipelago, 
Bouth-eant. Besides tho south-western conn ties, 
there are tho western Gascoyno division, tho north¬ 
west division, tho ooBtom division, the north-east¬ 
ern ICimborloy division, ami the sou thorn Encla 
division, Perth, tho capital, bus Fremantle for its 
port, Albany, on King Gcoigo’s fiouiul, is south¬ 
east of Perth i Bunbury, south-west; Gerald ton. 
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Weasel, Johann (also known as Gatoiifort), n 
reformer before the Reformation (1420-80), was 
born at Groningen, educated amongst the Brethren 
of the Common Life, and taught philosophy at 
Cologne, Louvain, Heidelberg, ana Paris. A tinman- 
tat by training, lio bused hta theology on the Bible 
directly, and wa s revered by bta disciples as Lm 
Mundi, Bee monographs by Ullmann (embodied in 
Rtformatorcn vor rfer mfortimtion* I860), Friedrich 
(1802), Dtkles (in Studies u. Kritiken, 1870 ). 

WcgSOX* In 614 a swarm of Saxons, called 
Gewisaas, landed on tlie shores of Southampton 
Water, and were soon reinforced by a band of Jutes, 
with whom they coalesced under Lhelr king, Cerdio 
(610-34 ) t incoming known as tlie West Saxons, 
fn '*" h— niodom Hampshire, and 

, Cyjiric (634-60), seieod 
lita way to the Thames, 
only to find ills progress eastward Inured by the 
Middle Saxons, Coawlln J 500-92) pushed back the 
Jutes of Kent, tlion turned northwards, seizing the 
valleys of the Thame and CJiorwell, next the Severn, 
and In 583 destroyed the old Roman elation of 
Urieonlnm. But farther progress northwards was 
checked by the dofeat at l'uddiley and by long 
internal dissensions. Next Move la. took their pQH- 
BDMslons north of the ThatuaH and the Somersetshire 
Avon. In 035 Wessex accepted Christianity, next 
under Cun weal li (043-72) It extended its western 
Itorder from the Axe to tho Parret, tinder Ine (088- 
720 ) beyond tlie Parret, and under Cuthved (741-54) 
it throw off tho Mercian yoke, Ofla in 779 again 
pusliod them to tho Thames, hut they now turned 
westwards and made themselves masters of Devon. 
From tills time their influence constantly grow 
until in Egbert, under whom they readied to the 
Tamar, they rose to the lonlship of tho other king¬ 
doms and statoa, ami began tho history of England. 
Boo Eguert, and England. 

West) Benjamin, painter, was born at Spring- 
hold, Pennsylvania, 10 th October 1738, of Quaker 
parentage, aftd. though lacking all encouragement, 
surprised his friends by Ills skill in drawing at the 
ago of seven yearn, And at nine painted a picture in 
water-colours, which in after life ho declared he 
had In some respects never surpassed. His Jlnjfc 
colours woro mime from leaves, berries, &c., and 
his brushes hairs stolen from a cat’s tail, TIhjb sc]f- 
tanght, at the ago of sixteen lie practised portrait- 
painting in the villages near Philadelphia, anil 
painted for a gunsmith Ids Drat historical picture, 
'Tho Death of Booratefc/ At olghtcon no was 
painting portraits lu Philadelphia, and later at 
Now York, whore iu 1700 he was aided by some 
generous merchants to go and purauo his studios 
fit Italy. At Rome lie was patronised by Lmil 
Grantham, whose portrait ho painted,, became the 
friend of Raphael fclengs, and as the first American 
artist evor seen in Italy attracted much attention. 
Ho palntod his 1 Clmon and Iphlgonla 1 and 'Angelica 
and Madera,' aud woh elected member of the 
Academies of Ploronce, Bologna, and Parma* In 
1709, visiting England on his way to America, he 
was imlueod to remain in London, and in 1703 
married Eliza flhowoll, to whom ho had ton 
engaged before leaving America. His ' Agrippina 
landing with the ashes of OormanlonB' attracted tho 
attention of George III., who was his steady friend 
and patron for forty years, during which time he 
s koto lied or painted 400 pictures. His 'Death of 
Gonorol Wolfe,' painted lu the costume of the 
period, against the advlco of all the most diatin- 
guished painters, elTactod a involution in tho his¬ 
toric art of Britain. For the king ho painted a 
series of 28 religious pictures for Windsor Castle. 
Among hta best-known works are 4 Edward III. at 
Creasy,' 4 The Black Prince ,at Polctlora,' 'Queen 


PI 1 11 ip pa at Calais, * 'Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,’ 'Christ healing the Sick/ 'Death on 
the Palo Hone , 1 and the 'Battle of La Hogua 1 
In 1702 ho fence ceded Sir Joshua Reynolds qb the 
President of the Itoynl Academy, but declined the 
honour of knighthood. He attained very great 
contemporary fame, ids drawing being correct and 
Ills composition skilful, though tho colouring ta 
a^ monotonous and dull reddish brown, Tljrougli 
Jiis whole career he wasthegenoronB friend, adviser, 
and pat ion of young artists, He died in London, 
March II, 1820, autl was buried with great poem at 
Bfc Paul's Cathedral. His wife died 181/. Two 
sons survived him. 

There is a Life of him (not good) by John GaU (1820), 
and anothor in Allan CiumTnglmnrs Lives; tho beat 
authorities ore Dunlap’s History of Aria in the United 
State* (Now York, 1834), C. E. Lester's Artists of 
America (1840), and H. T. TnokermatPs Look of the 
Artist* (1807). 

West Anstmltn* See Western Australia. 

West Hay City, a town of Michigan, on the 
Saginaw River, opposite Buy City, with a very 
largo trade in lumber, fro, Fop. (1880) 0307; 
( 1890 ) 12 , 081 . 

TVcstborough, a small manufacturing town 
of Massachusetts, 32 miles by rail W. by S. of 
Boston, with a state reform school. Fop. 6229, 

West Bromwich, a tuu-liamcntavy, numb 
cli>al, and county borough of Staffordshire, one of 
tho most important towns in the great mannfaa- 
turing and mining district known as the 'Black 
Country. v It is 04 miles NW. of Birmingham. 
00 BSE, of Liverpool, 03 NNE. of Bristol, and 
] 13 N\V. of London. Tho Jiromtefe of Domesday, 
and the seat in the 12 th century of a Boncdiotino 
priory * It yet is of modem growth, having riaen 
within tho last hundred years from a more village 
on a barren heath, in consequence mainly of tho 
rich coal and iron mines in tho vicinity, of tlie 
industries to which thesogivo rise, and of the trans¬ 
port facilities by rail and canal. The public land¬ 
ings, erected In 1876 at a cost of £30,000, comprise 
a town-hull with a flue organ, a tower 130 feet high, 
a market-]mil, free library, public baths, fie. 
There 01*0 also tho institute (I860), All Sninta 
Church (rebuilt 1872), Christ Church (1820l/with % 
tower 114 feet high and twelve holla, tho West 
Bromwich district hospital (1307-88), and a public 
park of 001 acres, with a boating aud bathing 
pool, and commanding a beautiful' view. The 
last was presented to tho town in 1878-87 by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, whoso ancestor purchased the 
manor in 1823, it haring previously been hold by 
Stanleys, Clarke-Jervotacs, &c. The manufactures 
comprise all departments of Birmingham hardware, 
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icot-glflss making, coat-mining, and bvfck and 
tilo making aro also carried on to it great extoitfc. 
By tbo Reform Act of 1807 West Bromwich was 
included within the parliauientaiy borougli of 
Wodneslmiy, but since 1885 it has returned a 
mom to by itself. It was mad© a municipal 
borough In 1882 and a county borough in 1888. 
Pop. (1801) 6087 ; (1841) 20,131; (1881) 60,205; 
(1801) 60,480. See Joseph Rccvca's niaiory of Wett 
Bromwich (1830). 

Westbliry. A little market-town of Wiltshire, 
lGi miles SEE. of Ruth and 26 NW. of Salisbury. 
Returning till 1832 two members to parliament, 
and then till 1885 one, it to lost, lte clothing 
industry, bub has iron-amolting works. The Jin 5 
church has memories of Walter Map and Mae. 
konochlo. Westtoy ‘White Horae, out out on tfiq 
southern slope of Wtetbuiy Down (770 foot), is 176' 
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lYesthoUffbtOil* ft town of Lancashire, 5 miles 
& of Wigan* with manufaoturea of eilk, cotton, 
ibwl nails, ami neighbouring aoUioriea. Pop. (1861) 
46*7 i (1801) 11,077. 

VfCBt Indies* the great archipelago which ex¬ 
tends in a vast curve from Florida in North 
America to the north coast of South America, 
separating the Atlantic Ocean from the enclosed 
waters of the Mexican Gulf ami the Caribbean Sea. 
The name still beam testimony to the belief 
cherished by Columbus that when ho reached in the 
Bahamas the outlying portion of the New World 
lie was actually on or close to that old-world 
India which it was his design and hope to arrive at 
bv sailing constantly westwards (see Bahamas, 
Columbus). The name Antilles (q.v.), which Is 
applied to tho whole of the islands save the 
Bahamas! retains a trace of the belief in the old 
submerged continent of Antiglia. The Islands in¬ 
clude live larger islands and several more or less 
well'do fined groups—the Bahamas! Caba, Jamaica, 
Hayti, Porto Rico, tho Virgin Islands, the Caribbeo 
Islands, or Antilles proper, divided into Leeward 
and Windward. A (1st of these islands, showing 
thoir area, population, and political connoctlou 
(independent, Spanish, British, French, Dutch, and 
Danish), is given at America, Vol. I. p. 223; 
and there arc in this work separate articles on the 
greater islands and all the groups. Hero only a 
few general remarks are required. 

The fauna of these islands, which is Neotropi¬ 
cal (Bee Geographical Distribution), ami tlio 
geological structure make it prohalilo that In Pleis¬ 
tocene times the islands formed a term Jfrma <mu- 
neoting North ami South America. Calcareous 
rocks predominate on tho whole, in son jo eases 
overlying granite and other igneous rooks; Mime 
of the minor Antilles are wholly volcanic \ coral- 
reefs are found on many of them. The Bahamas 
are especially low-lying. AH tho islands oxcept 
the northern Bahamas are tropical—tho extrema 
limits being 10° and 27° N. 1 at.—and tho climate 
corresponds to the geographical position, a fair 
degree of coolness being found at considerable 
elevations oil the higher islands. The year is 
divided Into wot ftm\ dry seasons, tho principal 
rainfall being in October, and the longest dry 
season being from December till April. The 
Islands are liable to severe hurricanes, The luxuri¬ 
ant and varied flora and the productions are bent 
described in the articles on the several islands and 
groups. 

Among groat events in the history of the islands 
as a whole are the discovery (Hfltf)-, tho Spanish 
occupation; the introduction of nimro slaves (1625) 
to take the nines of tho native Canb Indians, deci¬ 
mated by forced labour on tho plantations; tho 
development of the sugar Industry ; the gradual in¬ 
trusion in the 17th century of French, English, and 
Dutch. Between 1035 and 1710 Franco secured 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Granada, ami9t Vincent> 
in 1032 Tobago aiul Curasao become Dotch; in 
1023-1763 England obtained possession of yt 
Christopher! Barbmloes, Antigua, Dominica! and 
the Grenadines. England’s growing power at sea 
farced Franca to cede St Lucia, Grenada, anil Sfc 
Vincent; and there was fierce fighting In these 
regions, then and Subsequently, between Franco 
and England, tho groat defeat of tho French Host 
by Rodney off Dominica in 1782 ludng one of tho 
great naval battles of tho world’s history. Trinidad 
was Jang a bone of Contention between Franco amt 
England; and Hayti (q.v.) line hml a very chequered 
history. The West Indies wove long haunted 
by the Buccaneers (q.v.), mid some of thorn were 
used by Britain as penal settlements. Tho aboil- 
| lion of slavery in the English Islands f 1834-38) is 
the greatest of recent events, which, however 


creditable to tito public conscianoe of the nation, 
has been regarded by tho plan tore and thoir friends 
as tho main reason for tlio groat decline In prosper¬ 
ity which sat in about that time, and from which 
the islands have but partially recovered. 

free, betdetaft guidebooks and works on the several 
islands, AT. G. Lewis, Journal of a West India I’ropvie- 
tor (1834); Clieinplftin, Vomte to the Went Jntffa (]tffi0)| 
A. Trollopo, The Wat Iwlica and the $paniah Main 
(I860; now od, 1800); Bfttos, Or nival America , Went 
Indies, and South America (1878; now od. 1882); 
Charles Kingsley, At Last (18001 now od, 1880) ; Aoostn, 
Natural and Moral History of ike West Indies (H«k- 
hiyfc Sooioty. 1860); Edon, The West Indies (1881); 
Era, Tkt Wed Indict (new «1. 1801); Fioude, The 
JSnttlbk tu the West Indict (1888) i Fa ton. Boron tho 
Islands (1888) j Bulkoloy, The Lcagu* Antilles (1800). 

IVestingliouHc Brake. Sea Bbakk. 

Westland, a provincial district of Now Zea¬ 
land, was formerly part of Canterbury, and occu¬ 
pies the western portion of the Southern Island, 
it is 200 miles long by 30 broad. Top. (1801) 
15,882. The chief town Is Hokitika (pop. 3000). 

SVoatlllllcott, But Richard, It. A., an eminent 
sculptor, the sou of llichrvrd wostmacotb, also a 
sculptor* wan hem in London in 1776. In 1703 ha 
wont to Home to coniploto Ills studies, where 
lio became in some sort a pupil of tho celebrated 
Canova. His progress was rapid, and ho carried 
off tlio highest prizes, in particular a gold modal 
given by the pope. In 1707 lie returned to London, 
whore his bucccss in his art was not for n moment 
doubtful, In 1805 ho wan elected an A.It.A,, in 
1810 R.A.; and in 1836 tho university of Oxford 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of D.G.L. 

1 Two vonre afterwords the honour of knighthood 
was bestowed on him. In 1827 bo succeeded 
Flax man as professor of fioulpturo at tho Academy, 
He died September 1, 1850, The works by which 
lie is olrititly known aro public monumental statues, 
in aoiiio of which he had much success. Of these 
it may au/Ileo to mcntluu his mmiuuumU in W<wt- 
minster Abboy to Pitt, Fox, Porocvul, and Addi- 
bou, and in 8t Paul’s to Sir Ralph Aburoroniby 
and Lord Collingwood. Many of Ins works in tho 
I antique clawftdeal manner are also of oxquwlto 
beauty and finish—Rioiuni) WJCSTMAUOTT, lb A., 
son or the foregoing, wiw I mm in Loudon Ju 1700* 
Ho passed six years in Italy (1820-26), and after 
Ills return to London lie gradually won a reputa¬ 
tion for himself ns ono of tlio ablest sculp torn of 
. the day. lie was elected P.R.H. in 1837, became 
I A.U.A* in 1883, and 1LA. in 1840. IIo succecdod 
his fatlicr iu the profesRowhip of Seidpturo in 1850, 
a post which ho filled with distinguished ability 
and acceptance. IIo died April 10, 1872. Ilo con¬ 
tributed to three oncvcloprciUnB, and wrote a 
nan millet on Colouring Statue*, and a Handbook of 
| tScttlpiure (1804). 

Mcstmeutli, an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland, between Meath and Roscommon j greatest 
length NE. anil BW., 46 miles; greatest broodth, 
26 milos; area, 453,408 acres. Tlio surface is 
for the most part level, the hilly district In the 
north not reaching A high or elevation thou 710 
feet. Geolnglcftlly, Westmeath bolongB to tho 
great central limestone Berio*. Of the numerous 
lakos which diversify Llto surface ono chain belongs 
to tho basin of the Shannon, which river, with its 
lakes,, forms tho western boundary; the other, 
towards the east, flows jute tho basin of tho Boyne. 
The Royal Canal truvoroes the oounty. *Tho 
climate is mild and not very moist. The soil Is 
a deep loam, producing herbage especially Nulled 
to tho fattening of cattle, which aro largely fed. 
There is little tillage, and almost tho only cereal 
crop js oats. Tho ohlof towns ana tho assise town 
ami capital, Mullingar, and Athlone, which is partly 
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Guildford, and Northampton are north; York, 
Northern], ami lie volley, eAftt. Carnarvon is the 
Shark's Bay port of the Gaacoyoa Itoebourne ami 
CoHsack ni*e cast of Northwest Cope, Broome, 
Derby, and Wyndham are In the north-east divi¬ 
sion. Kuala port is in the extrema south-east 

TJie flllniftfce is, from its dryness, brightness, 
and freedom from miasma, nmoh admired, though 
the north awl north-west ara loss comfortable than 
the south-west, from excessive heat. The tropical , 
iutorior lias considerable cold on winter nights, 
Perth, during a year, varied from 88“ to 100° in , 
the shade; Cossack, G0 # to IIC°; Albany, 40" to 80°. 
The wot BooHoii south of Shark's Buy is in ranter; 
north of it, iu suuuuor, or Decombor to April, 
Cy cl olios often murk tho changes. The average 
annual min fall in Pcrtli is 33 inches. In tho wet 
year 1800, however, it was 47 \ Danbury, £3 j 
Cossack, 8. Tho trado-wliuls bring little ntlii to 
the northern const. 

In tho geology two fed tin vs aro prominent, 
granite and recent 1 lines tone. The first prevails 
about King George's Sound, the north-went ami 
north-east ranges, and in many parts of tho desert 
Interior. Pul nmole rocks crop out in tho moun¬ 
tains; they are chiefly Silurian, amt are much 
metamorphosed in the mining districts. The table¬ 
lands of Kimborley and about the Ashburton aro 
of Devonian nge. CnrlMvniferon* country is mag¬ 
nified by Stlginarla and Lopidodondron, though there 
are coal-uicitHUrcN of Mesozoic type, and non-cuklng 
coal of good quality is Iwlng dug between Bnnhnvy 
and Albany. Workable beds exist on the Collie, 
Murchison, Gascoyne, anil Irwin rivers. Tablelands, 


aro not ounformable with the Carboniferous saurf- 
stmioH bon oath. The desert eandstono, disinte¬ 
grating, is the source of tho ml., shifting sand- 
ilnnos. Coralline llmostono Tertiary formations 
Abound around tho const. The limestone beneath 
the desert sandstone is rich in springs. Mesozoic 
fossils are Oolitic, Jurassic, and Lins j the Tertiary 
cum]wise the huge qnadvutKulfi Dlnotherlum and 
Nototherium. Ybloauic rocks are not uncommon, 
ami Plutonic ones jxuinoato the woto ancient sedi- 
inontary strata. 

Spaniards ami Portugueso had tho western and 
northern counts in thair maps about 1530. The 
Dutch rtMliseoYQVud those parts. Dirk Hartog, in 
the ship JCaiu/mn/it, was at Sharks Dny in. 1010; 
Edol, north, 1010; De Witt, 1628; tho ship £rc«- 
ioui or Uuness, 1022 j the GuUIq Zecpai'd. afc the 
Bwan ami Nnyisland, 1027. Vlnmingof the (heb 
vlittik brought tho black swan to Euro pa. Tasman 
sailed along the north in 1044. Dampmr was there 
iu 1088 and 1006; Vancouver, at tho Sound, 1701; 
D'Entrecasteaux, 1702; Baiidin, of the Gioffmphe 
and jVrtfumtoc, 1801; Flinders, 1801; lung, 
1820-22; tho Jiougle survey later. Captain Groy 
explored iu 1838; Eyre, 1841; followed by Doe, 
Austin, A. and F. Gregory, John and A. Forrest, 
Waiburton, Ac. A teiniwroiy settlement was 
mode from Sydney, at the Sound, in 1825. A 
private amsoclaliou in 1828 obtained land, on cer¬ 
tain conditions, from tho government, ami estab¬ 
lished themselves at the Swan in 1820. Upon 
their failure arose tho crown-colony of Western 
Australia. Transportation hither ceased in 1807. 
After some difficulty, the settlors obtained their 
HOW OOiiHUtutioii in 180QL Since October 1800 there 
has boon responsible rule and a liboral franchise. 
The revenue for 1801 was £407,670; expenditure, 
.6435,022. TUq nubile debt was a million and three- 
quarters. The imputation at end of 1601 was 53,285 
•—21,057 being females, 

The natural history is not unlike that of the 
Test of Australia, though some quadrupeds are i 


S ecultar, as tlio pc regale a or native rabbit. The 
Iuloch (q.v.) or mountain devil is an insocb- 
feeding llmixl. Alligators and turtles are found 
north wm). The tanripc? is a peculiar honey-sating 
hlnl. The sea-nml)ot is preserved, Pearl-oyster 
beds ore better off Cossack than at Shark's Day. 
Trepan# (q, v. J, or bCchedemcr, furnishea an export 
Baron von Mneller calls Was tern Australia tho 
floral land. Timber of excellent quality abounds 
to the south-west, towards Cape Leeuiviu. The 
jurrah, or mahogany, is tho Eucalyptus margin ala, 
which wUlifttauditi white ants and shin-worms. Tho 
karri, or J£ m Utvenicolnr, may be 100 feet to the 
first branch. The wamlou and tuart are hal’d 
white gums, York guma favour poor soil. The 
red gum, ff. cafop/ij/llu, yields nmoh gum. The 
E, ficifolia displays a maaa of crimson flowers. 
There are 150 acacias, of which tho raspberry gum- 
tree is one. Sandalwood grows from Shark's Day 
to the Bight. Poison plants may sometimes kill 
stock. Tito colony's vogfltafcfon is of tho oldest 
type in Australia, and or far higher antiquity than 
that of Europe. 

State old is given to both aobools and cliurohos. 
The system in government schools is secular j in 
assisted schools, denominational. Higher educa¬ 
tion je aided bv tho Btate. Whllo the average 
attendance at Church of England worship was- 
4820. it was 3880 at Roman Catholic, 302Q at 
Woftloyan, 1500 elsewhere. 

There are six pastoral districts iu the colony. 
The desert has some good oases. Pasturage laud 
is leased by tho government. Of 130,000 acres 
In crop, wheat ami other 001*0018 do wall. The 
gardens have twenty -ft vo aorta of fruits, grapes 
being fine and abundant. Land is sold hi luu 
annual payments of Is. per acre, subject to con¬ 
ditions of improvement. Hut the western poitfcm 
only has mowture enough for ordinary husbandry. 


copper mines in 1842. Gold lias been but recently 
found, and flmt on tho Irwin. In 1887 auriferous 
reefs wore worked at YUgaru, east of the Darling 
Range, and the aim is 100 miles north to south, 
The Ashburton held ib 150 miles lung. , The 
PHbarm gold-field includes 30,000 sq. jii, At 
Ihaeltourno, ICimbcvIcy, ami the Jlnrchison gold is 
obtained. Tho Green bushes yield tin. Mining 
leases of from 20 to 200 001*08 aro at 6s. per acre for 
aovou years. A cmU lease may bo 040 acres, at 0d. 
per acre, and a royalty of 3<l. per tom 
Morel milts have dime id ties from sparse popula¬ 
tion and want of communication. The import* for 
1801 were £1,163,000, though ten years before but 
£404,83). The exixjrts were £705,450. These con- 1 
minted of wool, skins, timber, pearl*, mother-of- 
pearl, gold, lead, ami copper, sandalwood ami 
cnealyimis oIIb, fruits, guano, dried flab. &c- 


ways are now progressing, by the principle of land 
grants to private companies, which in 1802 hod 400 
miles open and 200 preparing. The government 
lines opened at the onu of 1801 were 206 utiles, 
with 300 more iu progress. 

Seo KicoUy’a Hnudbook; Western Australian Tear- 
look ; MemuSiVe Cominu Colony; E. GUea, Awtratfa 
2*wiu Traversed (1880); Western Autlralla, by tho 
presont writoi'; Albany Guide, in j. 

Western Empire. Boe Etj^opb, Vol, IV. p. 
455; Do MX, VoJ. VIII, p. 7H 

Westfield, a town of MasaaoImfleLts, 0 inllos 
by rail \Y. of Sprlhgflold, with a state normal 
sclvool and vailed manufactures. Pop. 0805. 

WCHlgatc-OH^CAi ft Western extension bf 
Margate (q.v.), with On asylum for inebriates, , 

TV cs til am. Sec Ham, YYbbt. 
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In Roscommon, The county returns two mcmbors 
to parliament, one for the northern and one for tho 
southern division. Westmeath nnoieutly formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Month (q.v.), hut in 
tho roign of Henry VIII, it was erected into a 
separate county, and at Arst Included Longford 
(q.v.) and part of tho King’s County (q.v.). Many 
antiquities of tho Anglo-Norman period, and some 
of thu Celtic, olilcily tumuli and vatlis, are found 
in this interesting and picturesque county. Pop. 
(18411 141,678 j (1801) 00,879 j (1881) 71 ,“09; 
(1801) 00,028, 50,004 being Roman Catholics, 
Westminster, Geographically speaking, the 
site of Westminster consists of an Island m the 
Thames, named in some old records copyright ie» i„ xta 
< Thorney.' It stands opposite by j. b. 

the spot at which the Watling cm*** 

Slronb from Chester mot the Watling Street from 
Dover, the two onds being connected by a fonl. 
On tlio Surrey sldo was a pavoinontr-Stangatc— 
and on the Middlesex side a low liiilook— 1 Tothill, 
which denotes a stopping-place whore way favors 
could call—tout— for tho ferry. On the 
building of London Bridge by Dio Romans 
Lmllla through Westminster conned, and 
the Watling Stroot was diverted at what 
wo call the Marble Arch. That West- 
mlnstor was of oarly Importance, possibly 
of earlier importance than London, fa 


pavomout near the west end of the Abbey 
Chureh. Its position, at tho point where 
tho Watling Stroot emerged from tho great 
Middlesex forest, and where, owing to tho 
great width of the Thames, lording was 
safe ami easy In lino weather, can bo mado 
out oven on a modern map, whore all con¬ 
tours havo boon so greatly altered by tho 
embankment of watercourses, the level¬ 
ling of roadways, and tho building of 
houses. The land round the sito of the 
future abbey was covered at evoiy tide. 

A groat of* t nary appeared at St James's 
Park, another opposite at Battersea; and 
at low-water, unless tho volume of tho 
Thames was muoh greater thap.it is now, 
the crossing between 1 Thorney 1 and Stan- 

S vto must have presented little dltttaulty. 

ut of records on tho snhieet wo have 
none, Tho now chiefly obliterated geo¬ 
graphical feature and tno chiefly obsolete 
local names are our only guides. West¬ 
minster an wo know it is a city in the 
newly - const! tutad county of London, 
which originally comprised a district ox* 
tending from the walls of London almost 
to tho village of lConsington. It has, 
howovev, been gradually reduced, and tho 
modem parishes of St Ilride, St Duimtan, 
fit Raul, Covent Garden, St Anno, St 
Martin, Bb James, anil Bt George, with 
some smaller prcolnots, liavo ail boon 
taken out of it. At present it consists only of tho 
parishes of St Margaret and St John, ami of an out¬ 
lying dint riot near Kensington Palace. The popu¬ 
lation oxeoeds that of tho City of London, boing 
66,700 fn 1801—a decrease of more than 4400 slnco 
1881, Tho name contains a reference to an anolont 
abboy ohureh, probably foundocl about the time 
of UAH, but refounded i>y Dunstan In tho time of 


for tho monkB may still be soon. Ho also rebuilt 
tho churoh, and of hie work an archway in the 
south transept may bo identified. Of Ills palace no 
trace Is left, but ft stood, presumably, east of the 
abboy. The aliuroh was oonBooratod in 1085, and 
Mr 1‘reeman was of opinion that the ill-fated Harold 
was crow not] in It, The Conqueror was certainly 
crowned there, and in 1183 Edward the Coufessor 
was canonised. In 1209 a new church, that which 
we now soo, was consecrated, having been built 
by Honry III. in honour of tho royal saint. The 
church was carried on by successive kings, and, 
in fnot, was not completed till 1795, when the 
western towers wore built, but tho nave was finished 
under Richard II. Tho ohapol of the Annunciation, 
or cliantiy of Henry V., was built in the rolcn of 
Heuiy VI. TJio Lady Chapel, or chapel of Henry 
VII., an elaborate example of the lost phase of the 
old Gotliio stylo, was built by Henry VIII., who 
subsequently suppressed the monoMtcry and made 
Westminster a bishopric, since which the surround¬ 
ing town has been reckoned a city. James I. set 



of uila, but reroumieu ny .uni wean in irn timo or 
King Edgar, and supplied with regular monks- 
Tho oxaet dato cannot now bo ascertained, owing 
to a falsification of tho only known copy of Edgars 
clitu tor, but it must have been about the year 971, 
The name furtlior contains a reference to, another 
minster, that of St Paul, which, it may he inforrod, 
was'older. Edward tho Confessor lived olilefly at 
Woqtmiuater, and some of the buildings he provided 


Westminster Abbey, 

up tho last of the royal monuments, those, namely, 
to bis mother, Mary of Scotland, and to his pretie* 
censor Elisabeth, The north front was rebuilt by 
Wren, and was a beautiful example of his taste in 
Got hie. It was pulled down, and a now and less 
appropriate design by Mr Pearson substituted in 
1800. Tho chureh Is tho burial-place of thirteen 
kings of England, Including Homy III., Edward 
I., Edward ill., Richard II.: Henry V,, Henry 
VII,, Edward VL, James I., Charles II., William 
IIJ.,and Georco II,, *b well as of five queens 
in their own right, aud the queens of many of 
tho kings. In the reign of Richard II. tliq 

f practice of btuylng c court favourites and others 
n tho abbey oomfiieiiced, and the first poet to bo' 
laid in the south transept, often called the :Poet^ 
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of tho building, which is on a swampy site, Tho 
arahitoefc was Thomas Archer. All tho royal 
palaces of London used to bo in Westminster, but 
bVuro tho parish Ho* been lUamomborctl only White¬ 
hall, Kensington, and the Hounds of Parliament can 
bo reckoned -within the boundaries. Ht James's is 
in St Marlin in tho Fields, Buckingham Fuhico is 
partly In St James's, and partly in St George's, 
Hanover Square. Of Whitehall hut little remains. 
A fuw fragments of Gothic windows wore till 
J8W) Rfcill visible in old houses bohind Scot* 
land Yard. Tim chlof relic was till lately the 
Chapel Royal, Wliltohall, Henry VIII. iirat made 
a pulaco lioro. In 1/312 he was burnt out at West¬ 
minster, ami, having seizod Wotooy's house at 
Charing Cross, ho mode an arbitrary serins of 
rogulatloim calculated to out tho inhabitants 
whoso houses were north of a lino drown through 
tho middle of tho Royal Horse Guards olT from 
thoir parish church. Being annoyed at funerals 
passing from one end of the divided parish to tho 
other, fio eventually built St Martin's. In 1590 lie 
persuaded Ids subservient) parliament to pronounce 
Iho aid )ialneo to be only ? a member or pnreo ) 1 of 
the new palace at White]tall. Ho dwelt much 
hero, aiul added both to the buildings and the 
gardens. Holbein is said to have constructed tho 
gate, tho stoncH and terra-cotta of which wore 
subsequently transferred to tho Long Walk, Wind¬ 
sor Park, where they slumber in peace under a 
thick layer of turf, having never boon sot up again. 
(Views and plans are bo bo soon in Smith b I Yost- 
minster,) Jamas I. constantly used Whitehall, and 
set Inigo Jones to design him a grant palaco on 
tho bILq. By this design tho palace was to stand 
on both shies of the road to W estminster. Nothing 
was ovur built uxcont the chapel, as It was till 
lately called, then a isumnoting hall. Inigo mode 
a second (loslgu for Charles I., in which tlm palace 
wok to be oniy liatt tho uteo, and was not to cross 
tho road. Nothing was ever done, but it Is neces¬ 
sary to nioiition both designs, as most writers mix 
them up. On tho street front of this banqueting 
hotiNU aro Rome blank windows, One of these. tho 
fourth from the north end, was broken through to 
provide nu exit from tho grnimd-Jloor of the hull to 
it bidder on table, leading to tho scAfluJri, and by 
this juumtura Charles 1. wont to Ins doom* The 
broken wall wan identified tohlml tho facing stonos 
Noino years ago (boo Jokro, Court of England t vol, 
i. p. >1(10). Tuorois nuicli about vrliUolinU in the 
diaries of lteuys and Evelyn. Tho old parts of tho 
palace wore burnt in 1007* and novar rebuilt, bub 
It 1 m said that a hall of Wolaoy'a is actually on- 
alosud in tho ImilriJiign of tho Treasury, having been 
couthumlly altered but never nulled down. Tho 
Cluipol Royal wn« closed in 1801, with a viow of 
turning tno building into a • United Service 
Mu ho inn.’ It iu tho fashion just now among tho 
architects of tho NO-eallod Gothic revival to'iloon? 
blie merits of this iiltlo fragment of Inigo Jones's 
design, hub it is safe to pronounce it tho moat 
beautiful building of lta sixu in London. 

Tho pnrttinb 4 imlooo of parliament 1 stands on a 
site eouHom-ftlflil hy nearly six centniles of represen¬ 
tative institution* It may have been originally 
selected by Edward tho ConfoBsor, in whoso reign 
the cessation of all further fear of a Danish in- 
anmion made it posniblo for tlio king to reside 
habitually without tho protoutfori of walls, But 
according to the local tradition it was Canute or 
Knot who first lived at Westminster, and boro ho 
rebuked the tide, No doubt oven ilia king could 
not go a hundred yards on foot from Thomoy with¬ 
out encountering'a tido or ,a tidal stream. One of 
the rlviilata, the Tyburn, boro divides into a kind' 
of delta. T\vo;othor brooks surrounded tlio sacred 
products of the. monks, and at least two more 


divided the mighty Dona from iho wide nwro of St 
James's Park. And all these wore tidal, os the 
name of oue of them, Mcroilote, denotes. Not¬ 
withstanding the lowness of the situation thus 
described, it became the chief residence of succes¬ 
sive kings, and, in consequence, the headquarters 
of the oourts of law. The king himself at Hist 
hoard oases, and, theoretically, continued to hear 
tliout until a veiy lute ported, Boated in tho hall of 
tho palace surrounded by Ids chaplains, who ad¬ 
vised him on points of Jan*. Tho king's exchequer, 
too, nat in tho sumo place, and certain havoiw wove 
early appointed to see to matters relating to the 
royal revenue. There arc many other things which 
connect Westminster with our legal history, bub 
this is not tho place in which to detail thorn. Tho 
palace, probably from tho timo of the Confessor, if 
not before it, had minioroim groat public chambers 
and halls, whore cases could bo heard, where money 
could ho received and placed in safety, whore groat 
court functions could be carried out, where am¬ 
bassadors could be ontortainod, and bonqnets given 
to hundreds of guests together, 

As tho con tenon wont on these ahum tow formed 
nob a homogeneous house of compact plan such os 
might be t>nr conception of a palaae, but a village 
of single ajmrtiitouts, such as tho Painted Cham¬ 
ber, the Whitehall, the White Cham tor, the Btar 
Cliambar, the Court of Requests. St Stop!ion's 
Cliapol, mid the Groat Hall. To tho westward of 
tlio Great Hall wore the Jaw-conrts. and to tho 
north anil east tho royal apartment*. William 
Rufus rebuilt the ConfoHSor’e halt oil an immense 
scale, with round-bonded double windows like 
those still to he boon in tho White Tower, noinc 
of which me still in existence, but covered up in 
tho masonry at tho south-eastern corner. There 
was a Jlut roof, supported by rows of oak pillai*. 1 
Honry III. improved the palace greatly, hut kept 
to tho ground-plan laid qown by tho Confessor, 
ltlolumfll. transformed the hall. Leaving,the old t 
walla standing, lie buttressed them strongly, and 
raised over them the magnificent roof of oak which ( 
is still extant and in toot. It is 92 feet high. The , 
length of the hall in 290 feet, its breadth 08 feot , 
In 1012 a fire took place in tho royal apartments, 
and Hewjy VIIT. removed tho court first to Bride¬ 
well and then to Whitehall, hut the law-courts 
remained at Westminster, ns did, oddly enough, 
the royal nursery, which, bo closely adjoined tho 
hall that, before tlio courts were pulled down, tlio 

« 'b robing-room of tho Queoifr Bench was tlio 
f tile nursery scries, interned with pictures of 
Ilcavon, Rorod Iho, Purgatory, and Roll, after * 
which each was called , 

Tho law-comtH wore fixed In WesUnhmter Hull j 
in 1224. They wore frequently rebuilt, but wore 
recently swept, away without dno consul oration, 
the old buttresses hoing left bare, aiul iuauy nuolant 
.remains destroyed under the ignorant idea that 
they formed no jMirt of Ijie original building. 
Finally, Jest any mistake possible should to left 
uncommitted, a modern professor of revived Go tide 
was permitted to cover the naked flank of the old 
hall with a building which makes lie regret tlio 
courts more than over, Many of the greatest 
events of English history, ana all the greatwt 
pageants have had ttoiv place in- old hall. 
Hero the throne was set up for Henry Bolingbroke 
to oscond as soon ns the constituent mmombly hail 
proclaimed tlio deposition of Richard* Hero Sir 
John OldcAsUc, Lbrcl Gobhftin, was tried and cau- 
domned. Here, oucccmlvoly, tlio Puko of Somer¬ 
set and his rival, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and a little later, the Duke of Norfolk, were all 
tried. and condemned. Here Strafford was eon- . 
detuned iu the same place decupled by Jite *royal‘;j 
master a few years later. The sored Wshojwuiwe, j 
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Corner, woa GeoftVoy Chaucer, who probably owed 
this distinction as much to tlio loot that lie was 
olerk of the works in tho abbey, and occupied a 
house on the site of the ohapel of Henry VII., as 
to bis poetry. In the Raine transept arc baited 
Sponsor, Drydon, Garrick, Johnson, Dickons. 
Drowning. Tennyson, and others of less unto; and 
many monuments commemorate pouts and literary 
men buried oleowheie. The first Lord Lytton was 
buried in the chapel of St Edmund. Hiindol's 
grave is in. Urn south transept. Dean Stanley's in 
tho chapel of Henry VII. Tho north tmusopt 
contains tlio graves of Mansfield, the two Pitts, 
the three Cannings, and other etatoHiucn. In the 
nave are buried Newton, Scott, Street, Livingstono, 
Bon Jciuson, Sir Charles Barry, Robert Stephenson, 
and Charles Darwin. Nearly oil English kings and 

? uoens have been crowned boro, ami since Edward 
*n reign have used the chair holding under its seat 
the Stone of Scone face Conos ation). 

The abbey did not produce any rouiarkable liter¬ 
ary mon, though a chronicle le attributed to one 
Matthew (q.v.) of Westminster, of whom nothing 
is known. The last lord abbot, called Boston, ns 
Boubozi became tho fl r«t dean, Tlio ohapter includes 
six canons, ono of wlioiu is arolidcacon, 

Shortly before the dissolution of tlio monasteries 
William Caxton had set up tlio first English print- 
lng'pross in the Almonry, a little to the west of the 
western front of tlio abbey. He continued to print 
books hero until his death in 1401. IIo is com- 
mo mo rated by a monument In the church of St 
Margaret, whore ho is buried. Tlio exact bite of 
the Almonry and cliapel of St Anne may bo identi¬ 
fied by a costly but ill -designed red gnuiita pillar, 
which serves to remind the visitor that tlio sign of 
Caxtou's house was the Red Pale. 

The abbey remains are numerous, some of them 
being in the occupation of tlio school; bub all the 
gates, among them the abbot’s prison, in which 
Raleigh spent his Inst hours, have disappeared, 
except part of tho gato into CoIIcgo Street from 
Dean's Yard. Tho cloisters, except for vestem* 
tione, are unusual ly pci feet, and tho doinustlc 
buildings of the Confessor’s period, and therefore 
unique in England, are extensive, and would bo 
more so but for tlio vandalisms of those in 
authority. It is n singular fact that the best 
preserved of tho domestic buildings of Westminster 
Abbey are thoso of which tho school has tho 
custody, the fatal injuries to Ashluiruham House 
and to the Dark Cloister having been indicted by 
the dean und chapter. Tho Abbot of West¬ 
minster was a peer of parliament, took procod- 
onco of all other English abbots, and had an 
income which would be reckoned at about £ 00,000 
of our tiionoy. He had many privileges in common 
with the Benedictine monks over whom he ruled, 
and had the custody of many of the crown jowoto, 
and of tho whole regalia at tho time of a corona¬ 
tion. Tho dean has succeeded to some of the 
privileges and more of tlio duties, and tho heaviest 
part of such a ceremony as the coronation of 
Genrgu IV., or of the Jubilee of Quoon Victoria, 
fell upon him. Abbot Boston or Benson sur¬ 
rendered U\h house to TlmvlUy, who for ten yearn 
was tho first and last Bishop of Westminster* A 
few years later tho (loan obtained tho old honse, 
all bat the ball, which bad been given to tho 
school; and the lord of the manor of the olmrch of 
St Peter resides in life manor-house in the rolgn of 
Queon Victoria as ho resided in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. While nothing remains to Westminster 
of the original ‘term Sanctl Petri' except St 
Margaret's and Bb John’s, an outlying corner, 
probably representing the manor of Nevfi, ami now 
known, but only since tlio reign of William III., as 
Kensington Gardena (see Kensington), is still 


reckoned in the parliamentary borough of West¬ 
minster. The palace of Kensington is within 
tho boundary. Manorial rights arc rubber shadowy * 
but a complete account of the manor of West¬ 
minster, with refoioiico to tho points whore, in (he 
course of ages, it camo into contact with municipal 
lifo, would bo interesting. Tho Doan of West¬ 
minster is still, at least nominally, lord of the 
manor, and appoints a steward, who In generally 
some nobleman of high rank. There are also a 
baillfT nml sixteen burgesses. The deanery con¬ 
tains tho 'chamber called Jerusalem’ probably 
from a view of the holy city among its original 
decorations, approached by tlm * chain bur called 
Antioch' for a similar reason. Jerusalem forms a 
chapter-house, the original chapter-houso in the 
cast cloister having for centuries been used by tl\e 
House of Commons, and afterwards for the storage 
of state papers. It is now crown property, and 
having become ruinous it wnft almost rebuilt by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, but contains still some part of its 
ancient decorations. Tho school closely adjoins 
the abbey, and tho great sobool-room is part of tho 
monk's dormitory, an in tores ting room, much dis¬ 
guised by restorers, hut apparently containing 
remains of the Confessor's buildings. Close to it 
is a beautiful chain her in the stylo of Inigo Jones, 
or Webb. It is known on Busby’s Parlour. 
Farther to the south, and looking into the Coll ego 
Garden—tho 1 college 1 here refers to tho dean ami 
chapter, not tho noliool—is Lord Burlington's 
exquisite school dormitory; tlio interior was nover 
finished, and is very plain. But the most interest, 
ing of tho post’Reformutirm buildings belonging to 
tho school Is ANhbiiTulmm House, which was built 
either by Inigo Jones or by Wobb from his designs. 
It was much spoilt by the canons who hold it as a 
residence, bub tlio HtaircnRo, of complicated design, 
and two rooms abovo are in a very superior style. 
Tho exterior is plain. The Iwmws stands on part of 
the site of tho abbey 1 miserlcordc , 1 and there are 
remains of ft buttery hatch in tho hall. TJio 
deposed ablvot lived bore as dean, vhilo the bishop 
occupied tho abbot's old house, now the deanery. 
Some eminent men have boon masters of tho school, 
which wiw founded as St Poter'n Oollego by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1500, among them being Camden, 
the Elizabethan antiquary, Busby, and Vincent 
Boumo; ami among the scholars luivo boon George 
Herbert, Cowley, Drydon, Prior, Cowpor, and 
Southey, among poots; Wren stands alone among 
artists; but the list of statesmen includes Warren 
Hastings, Lord MiuiNliohl, and Lord Russell; 
Gibbon nml Locke represent Jitornturc. 

The churehea of Westminster are now very 
numerous, but tho original parish churches lire 
only St Margaret's ami St John's. Si Margaret's 
Booms to havo iirst been built a few yours before 
1J40. The people lind previously worshipped in 
the abbey church, and in Domesday Um whole of 
tho abbot's manor, which extended then lo tho 
walls of London, is designated as 'St PuteiV* 
Sfc Margavet’s haft never bom remarkable for its 
urolilteutural fimtimin, but as wo see it now is in a 
poor style of Gothic, with many modem additions, 
such ns a porch and now window tracery. Tho 
fatuous Seropo and Groavonov controversy, when 
Chuncor gave evidence, in 1380, was hold in St 
Margaret's Church. Tho headless body of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was buried In it in IGltt. 1 Tho oast 
window Is old Dutch. The church to supposed to 
be tlio sjicciiil charge of the House of Commons. 
The boundary lino between tho parishes of St 
Mmgarot and St John passes between tlio two 
Houses of Parliament, tlio lords being In St John's, 
the church of which vvns consecrated in 1728. It to 
an unsightly structure, remarkable for four massive 
Qomer towers, rendered necessary by the insecurity ' 
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fruits of its deliberations wore the Directorti of 
Publio Worship^ submitted to parliament April 20, 
1044 ; tho Confession of Faith } October and Novein- 
bur 1646 1 tho Shorter Catechism; and the larger 
Catechism^ 22<1 Octobor 1047. Those several formu¬ 
laries. which contain a oloar and rigid onibodluiont 
of CalvintaLie theology and Presbyterian church 
fliivorninont, oonatUnto to this day tho authorised 
Presbyterian standards. The Directory qf Fublio 
Worship was ratified hy Loth Houses of PavHamont, 
Octobor 2, 1044, and tho doctrinal part of tho Con- 
fission qf Faith in March 1048. 

Sco Uailllo’a Letters ; Ughtfoot’a Journal; Hothorlng- 
ton's History qf the Asia Dibit/ (1R43 \ 0th ad. 1801TI 
MawHm’B Milton (voL il. 1871); Gardiner's History of the 
Civil War (8 voIz. 1880-01); Minutes of the Assembly 
edited by Mitchell Mid Stfuthora (1874) y A. F, MitohtfVa 
Baird Leetum (1882). Sooalso Oowfkbsioks, Covenant, 
I»B USD YIKAIA WISH. 

Westmorland, a northern oounfcv of England, 
lxiunded by Cumberland, Durham, Yevksbire, and 
Lancashire, With a vary JrreguJar outline, it has 
an extra mo length from north to south of 32 miles, 
an oxlrome breadth from east to west of 40 miles, 
and an aim of 605,804 acres or 700 &q. m. The 
surface is mountainous, tho highest simunita being 
Iloh'ollyn (q,v., 3118 feet) mi tho Cumberland 
boundary. Dow Fell (2650), Fairflold (2050), 
DufUm Foil (2808), and Dun Full (27801. The 


(a.v.) on that with Cumberland, besides Gvosmero, 

I low os AYntor, Rydftl Water, &c. Tho moorlands 
—to which Westmorland owes Its name—ara 
numerous and oxtonsivo j hut along the courses of 
the Kent lu tho south and the Etlou In tho north (tho 
principal streams) there aro tracts of fertile land. 
Of tho 400,000 aoroB in cultivation lam than 00,000 
aro under corn; woods and plantations cover 
17,000 acres. Tho climate is motet und mild, hut 
with often imioli snow in whitor. Coal, load. 

a or, slnto, and graphite are tho oltlof iniuoral 
notions, Westmorland, which 1 b in tins diocese 
of Carlisle, cmnpriHoa four wards, 100 parishes, and 
tho towns of Appleby, Ambtealdo, and Kendal. 
Its county oouiiclIlorH number ^ flfty-Bix, ami it 
returns mio mumbor for each of its two divisions— 
tho Nor thorn or Appleby anil tho Southern or 
Kendal. Worthies, lienidca those noticod under 
tho Lakk JHhTIUOT, have boon Bernard Gilpin, 
Cat him no Pan 1 , Ann Clifford, Counter of Pom* 
broke, itishnp Watson, and SU' J. G. Wilkinson \ 
ami Cllftim Moor was tho hqoius of a Jacolufco 
skirmish (1745). Pop. (1801)40,805] (1841) 00,454; 
(1881) 0-1,101 1 (1801) 06,008. Soo tho Quarterly 
lie view for January 1807 ; works died there and at 
Lakk DjhtjuoTj and E. BoIIobIh, Westmorland 
Church ifoUs (2 vela, Kendal* 1802). 

Woston-Bupcr-rtlnrc, a fashloimblo watering- 
placo of Bmiiomotidiire, on the Bristol Channel, 20 
miles SW. of Bristol. Grown from a fishing-village 
Blneo 1805, it is sheltered hy rooky. lir-pWl Worio 
II1I1 (306 fret) ; eominandB a splendid view over to 
Wales | and has an esplanade (begun 1825) $ mJles 
long, ft promenade pier (1807) 1040 feet long, the 
Prluco Consort gardens, a sanatorium, potteries, 
& 0l I 1 !))). (1851) 4034 j (1801) 15,873. 

a namo given to a duchy and ft 
kingdom. and now to a Pruesian province, Is derived 
frmn tho Westfalen, a western tribe of Saxons, 
dwelling in tho region of tho Ruhr and hipporlvorB, 
aw dlatlaaubd\ed from the Ostfolon, nearer the Elbe. 
About 1180 it camo uiglor tho ArahbtelionB of 
Cologne, ns Dukas of Westphalia. It was the lioftd- 
quartow of tho Vohihfferiehto/q. v,). I7?ider Mm 
E tuporor Maximilian jparfc of Old Westphalia with 
ports of Oldenburg and Hanover was made a circle 


of the empire; while the duchy foil luto the circle of 
tho Lower Rhine. In 1801 all the country west of 
tlio Rhino was made over to Franco, and the duchy 
granted to the Duke of Hesse-Nfumu as componsa- 
tlon for his louses to the west of tho Rhine, lu 1807 
Westphalia, with ports of Hesso, Hanover, BrunB- 
wick, rind Saxony, was made into a kingdom for 
Jerome Bonaparte, and designed to he the centre 
of the Confederation of tho Rhino (q.vA In 1813 
tho kingdom camo to an end, and the Congress of 
Viouua aligned tlio present province of Woslphalin 
to Prussia. This province 1ms an area of 7802 
bo. in. (larger than Wales) and a pop. (1800) of 
2,426,001, or whom 1,145,027 were Catholics. Tho 
northern portion belongs to the great north German 
plain, and ie not fertile j tho south is hilly, with 
tortile y all 0 ) 1 *. Wostiihalien hams are Bill) in high 
repute; but Westphalia's peculiar wealth lies in its 
mineral treasures—iron, slue, copper, suTpJinr, with 
load, antimony, &o. Iron-working is largely carried 
on, and Hnon-woaving has been an importnnt in¬ 
dustry since the I4th century— Bielefeld being the 
great centre. MUnstor 1 ms cot ton-works. 

The peace of WoBtphalia, condudod at Mihister 
and Oanabrttok 24th Octobor IMS, brought the 
terrible Thirty Years 1 War (q.v.) to an end. Tho 
main advantage to the ProtCbtant party was tlio 
(jocnrlng of religious toleration. Both parties 
agreed to abide by Ilia dfotvibuthm of territories Bfi 
at 1624. Tho Lower Palatinate was restored to tho 
boh of the Elector Palatine; tlio Upper Pnlafcbiato 
to Bavaria. Part of Alsace was dolliilfclvoly ceded 
toFvanee; western Pomerania, Bremen, iwndVerden 
loll to Sweden, which In rirlne thoroof becamo a 
momlier of the Holy Roman Empire, Brandenburg 
and Hanover obtaiuod some secularised church 
lamia; and the lnda\ieuduneo of Hullaiul and 
Switzerland wiw formally recognised. Tho sove¬ 
reignty of the different states of tlio empire woe 
recognised to an extent that seriously weakened 
tlio strength and unity of the empire. 

West Point* Bite of the United States Military 
Academy, and or a ruined fortttws dating from tho 
war of independence, on tho right l»ank of tlio 
Hudson River, 48 miles ly rail N, of Now York. 
Tho Militaiy Academy is on a plateau 168 feet 
above tlio iivor, eurroiindcd hy tho bold scenery 
of one of tlm liuost rivor-passOH in the world. The' 
forts and a river chain were takou by the British 
in 1777, hut abaiuloiiud after Burgoyno's Burrondor, 
and Btrongei forts wore built, which General Arnold 
haimiiKKito betray—ft plot foiled by tho mTont of 
Mayor AiuliA The academy was established in 
1802. Education there is gratuitous, tlio govern¬ 
ment allowing tlio cadets $540 per annum. Quo 
ondot may bo appointed hy the representative of 
oaoh congressional district, and ton hy tho presi¬ 
dent | but tlio average ntiinbor is about 275, Tho 
cadets are organised for military purposes into a 
battalion of four companies, officered from ^mnhg 
themselves. The disuiplino is exceedingly strict, 
no less than throe hundred offences being schodnM, 
with their correapouding JiuulalinientB. Only one 
furlough of two niid a Imlr mouths is allowod dur¬ 
ing tlio four yoanj* oouiws. In summer afl but the 
now sophomore cl abb are encamped for training. 
The standard' of education is very high. The 
entrance examination, though confined to tho 
common English branohea, is bo severe that many 
candidates each year arc rejected j aud of those 
that enter less than half ever graduate, Besides 
seven professors, tho staff includes thirty assistants, 
officers selected from the army. It may be 1 added 
that pOnt-giaduato Boboola liave beqn estabhBlieA-- 
for artillery at Fortress Monroe, for infantry and 
r a&YA\rf at Fort Leavemvortli, and for the pnginoom 
[ (which tlio Amt five of each fH™! 1 rowting' ojaes Jiftre 
tlie privilogfl of ontorlng) at W.illet b roint. * 
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boro acquitted, and hero the trial of Warren 
Hostings, the cause of so muoh wasted eloquence 
and turuUl rhetoric, dragged on wearily for seven 
long years. In 1S34 a oonflftgrobion was oausod by 
cureless workmen, who, having orders to destroy 
Boina fagots of obsolete * tally sticks, burned 
them in the stove of the House of Lords (the old 
Court of Requests). Tlio result was the destruc¬ 
tion of all that remained of the ancient palace, 
excant tho hall, tlio olotator of Sb Stephen’s Chapel, 
find tlio crypt, All wore worked Into Sir Charles 
Barry’s now design for the Hawses of Parliament; 
but the anclont features of tlio crypt have since 
Ueeu removed, and Lho curious little chapel of St 
Mary, which dates from the roign of Edward I., 
looks like a second-class gin-shop, The whole 
design of Sir Charles Barry was formed upon the 
necessity of preserving Westminster Hall, and of 
making tho now building to conform to lb. Tho 
result is, with tho single exception of Windsor 
Castle, the mosb successful attempt to build in a 
revived Gfothlo style. This is not the place for 
criticism, Vmt the render will observe that Barry, 
whatever bis shortcomings, hod learned proportion 
lu hla Palbullan etudies, and never depended upon 
detail. The best parts are tlio interior courts 
where there is no ornament, but where the sym¬ 
metry is very marked. Tho way in which the 
old hall is worked in is masterly, the more so as, 
whon wo look at the plan, but only when we look 
at the plan, wo porceiro that it is not parallel with 
any of the new buildings. Eastward of the hall 
the old cloisters of 'fanwork' vaulting are utilised 
os an Bnfcvance'galiGTy for the members of the 
Honse of Commons, and have a doorway opening 
Into the hall. At the aoafcli eiul tlio site of St 
Stephen's Chapel forms a grand entrance for both 
Houses, a beautifully groined gallery, with some 
Interesting statues by Foley, and sumo others, 
leading to the Central Hall, a ilno octagon, novor 
fully completed, From this point galleries moro 
or loss spacious, ornamented with frescoes, lead on 
tho left to the House of Commons, ami on tho 
right to the House of Lords. The former is a 
handsome chamber approached by a lobby, which 
forma a cube of 4 B feet, the House Itself being 00 
feet by 45, aud 45 high. Some mod ideations of 
those dimensions have boon made from time to 
time to improve tlio acoustic qualities of the 
ohambor. The Perpendicular stylo is rigidly 
adhered to all through. Turning southward wo 
reach tho Peers' Lobby, which is of the same 
dimensions ns the other, but a blaze of gliding and 
colour. Tho House of Lords is also very gorgeous, 
with figured. windows, frescoes by Dyco and others, 
arms of successive chancellors In colour, bronze 
statues of the barons who extorted Magna Charta, 
an audios* variety of gilt carving, wide, low recl- 
leatlior seats, and at one end, under a gilt canopy, 
the throne, flanked by smaller seats intended 
originally for Prince Albert and the Prince of 
Wales, On either side behind the tin-one aro 
doors which lead Into the Princes' Chamber, a kind 
of robing-room, and beyond it we reach the great 
and unmeaning lloyal Gal lory, the object of which 
Is not apparent, unloss it bo to exhibit the skill of 
MacU&e, who painted on 4ta walls gigantic frescoes 
of the 'Death of Nelson,’ ami the 'Meeting of 
Wellington, ami lUUclier after Waterloo.’ The 
Victoria Tower rises to a height of 840 feet 
Westminster Bridge as wo see it is not a very 
interesting structure, being chiefly constructed of 
cast-iron, Tho first bridge bore was opened in 
1750. It was very pioturesnne, and figures in some 
of Tumor’s pictures, as well as in Wordsworth's 
sonnet. Tho architect was Labelyo, a SwIsb, 
The Thames Is, as we saw above, very wide boro, 
aud the bridge was at least 300 feet longer than 


Loudon Bridge. The present bridge was designed 
bv Page, and completed In 1802. Many groat 
changes have takou place in Westminster. The 
clearing out of back slums, and the completion of 
Victoria Street, have created a quarter of rather 
fashionable residences. Various prisons have been 
removed, trees huvo been planted, ami palatini 
houses and hotels have boon built. Unfortunately, 
tho architectural taste noedod has not been equal 
to the demand, and n. walk from the Abbey to 
Victoria Station will reveal some ton or a dozen of 
the most hideous but most costly buildings in tlia 
world, and not a slnglo good ouo. One of tlio best 
is a new town-half, in which, according to Mr 
Wlieatloy (London Past and Present* voT. ill. p. 
451), there aro preserved thousands of manuscript 
hooks and records, extending from 1404 to the 
present day. Sevoral olmrtois have also lately 
been brought to light, the earliest being dated in 
tho fortieth year of Henry III., 1250, By the lost 
Reform Act the old borough of Westminster, 
which was noarly con tom i hums with tho ancient 
boundaries of the abbot's manor, was divided, and 
Westminster, with one monitor, constats of tlio 
parishes of St Margaret and St John. The poll 
used to be taken in the porch of St Paul, Covent 
Garden, and lasted sometimes forty days, popular 
excitement increasing every day. 

Of tlie numerous books on 'Westminster may bo mon- 
tlonod Widmoro'B Enquiry into the Time of the First 
Foundation of Tftd/ntwto' Abbey (1748); Brirdwoll’a 
Westminster IroprowmetdaJ1839); Drsyloy&nd Britton, 
The Ancient Palace and Mouses of Parliament (1685): 
Aokormann. We&tminstci' Abbey (1812); Nonlo and 
B my ley, Westminster Abbey (1818) * Bart’s Weatminsta' 
Abbey (n.d.); Sir Gilbert Soott And othors, Oleaniuys 
from Westminster Abbey {18U3); Bonn Stanley, Memo¬ 
rial* of Wniminrirr tltiflS*, supplement 1800); West¬ 
minster Abbey t by tho present writer, with illustrations 
by H. JUilton (itf od 1801); JTfodoousj Ofruttj’s An¬ 
tiquities of Westminster (17X1) j nml F, H. Fond toll, 
lrataifruto* School, Past awl Pnstnt (1684). 

Westminster Ahsemuly, or Assembly of 
Divines, a celebrated con vocation appointed by 
tho Long Parliament for sotLling tlio ductrlno, 
liturgy, anil government of tho Church of England. 
It consisted of 121 clergymen and 80 laymen—10 
of whom were lords and 20 commoner*—together 
with 4 clerical and 2 lay commissioners from the 
Church of Bootlaud. Among the more dtatin- 

S utalied of the divines woro Ushor, Saundcwon, 
Loynolds, Brownrigg, Wan), Twisso, Liglit/oot, 
Gatakor, Burgos, Goodwin, Calauiy, ami Nyej of 
the laymen, Soldon, Pridoaux, tho two Vanes, 
House, Pyin, Whltolooke, St John, and Maynard, 
The Scottish divines woro Hondorson, Gillespie, 
Rutherford, and Baillie. Thirty-live of tlioso 
whoso names woro contained in the ordinance call¬ 
ing the Assembly, which was dated 12th Juno 
1638, never appeared at tlio discussions, one or two 
of thoni having died about tlio time of the ilwt 
meeting, and tlio others fearing the displeasure of 
the king. To supply the place of these utoeiitcus. 
bomo additional Members, called tho tnipuradtlcu 
divines, were summoned to attend, This notable 
Assembly held its first meeting on 1st July 1043, 
ami continued to sit till 22d February 1041), during 
which time it mot 1103 times. Iks most Important 
work was concluded long to fore. One of the flmfc 
things It did was to sanction the Solemn League 
and Covenant,, against which Dr Burges alone 
stood out for several days. The Prosliytovimw 
formed n largo majority, and oxcrotacd a cor¬ 
responding influence. Jn doctrine tho monitors 
were almost unanimous; but on the subject of 
church government opinions extremely opposite 
were maintained with keen nose, especially on tho 
question touching tho sphere and limits of tho civil 
power in nmttore ocolesiastloal. The prhiclpal 
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for mi irregular alternation of risings ami fall¬ 
ings, and for an occasional violent undulation In 
norfoolly still woathor. An intricate chain of small 
Jakes, oontinuod westward by the Gflta Canal, con¬ 
nects it with Lnko Wenor, and thus with the 
Cattegat. Lako Wetter contains few islands, 

Wettorlioril {‘Peak of Tempests'), a lofty 
mountain of the Bernese Olwrland, east of the 
(Jrlndolwald, 10 miles RE. of the Lako of Brian*, 
The threo ponies of the Wcttcrliom are respectively 
12,14ft, 12,1 fin, ami 12,110 feet high, and wore first 
asoonded In 1844 ami 1845. 


Wctecr, Hkiniucii Joskpji, joint-editor with 
llonedikt Wolto of the groat Homan Catholic theo¬ 
logical ciiCyolopmdia, was horn at Anzofahr in 
lloiisn, March 10, 1801, studied at Marburg, Tilbln- 

f ;on, anil Paris, bocaino professor of Oriental Pliilo- 
ogy at TtUiingou in 1830, and tiled in Froibnrg, 
November 6, 1H53. IIo began the publication of 
tlm Kivchcn -Lexicon dev Kulholinchcn Thcologic 
in 1840) the 12th voluiuo appourotl in 1800, A now 
edition was liegim by Horgonrtitbor, anil continued 
by F, Kuulon (1882 cl 

Wctzlnr* a small town of Bhciihdi Prussia, 
charmingly situated on tho Lahn, 40 niilus by rail 
N. of Frank fort-cm-tho-Main; pop, 7H44. Part 
of lie old cathedral dates from the 18th century. 
Wotsdar is tho scono of tlio Sorrows of IVerfhcr, 
WcxfoiMl* a maritime county of the provinca 
of Lolnster, imiiloring on Wioklow, Carlow, Kil¬ 
kenny, and Waterford; greatest length, 55 miles \ 
creatast broiulth, 80 miles j area, 573,200 acres. 
Tho coast-line iB Irregular, and very dangerous for 
flipping, Tho headland called Cnrnsore Point Is 
tho south-oastorn oxtroinity of Ireland. Tho 

¥ ;rautor part of tho surface is lovol, but A fount 
joinstor, tho highoBt point of the lnonntaius of 
tho bonier, in 2010 foot high. Tho principal river 
is tho Khutoy, whiah outers the Roa through Wex¬ 
ford Hurlmur; tho Barrow is part of tho boundary. 
In its geological structure Wexford bolongs to tho 
oastorn el ay-data tract; granite Is found in tho 
south-oast of tho county, and in rouio of tho 
dotachod hills, as arc also bods of greoimtona. 
Tito soil varies from light and sandy to still day, 
but the enmity Ims u verdant luxuriance. Thoro 
arc but few and inconsiderable ummifaelnres, and 
tho trade is oh icily In the export of ngrlaiiUiiml 
prmluea, especially barloy; butter, cuttle, pigs, 
imnltry, aim eggs uro also exported in largo quan¬ 
tities. The fisheries are valuable). Thu principal 
towns uro Woxford, Emilucarthy, Now Bosh. 
and Uoroy. The maritime position of Wexford 
laid It niion oavlv to Lho Inourslonfl of the Danes. 
It win tlio first Inndlngtplnca of tho English, and 
formed part of the tract granted to thorn by Mao- 
Murrough, During tho olvil wars Whiah foilowctl 
1041 Wexford was the Mono of frequent con toots; 
and hi tho liiHiirreotion of 17ft8 it formed the theatre 


of fclio only fornilduhlo conlliots of tho peasantry 
with tho regular troops, Thoro are mimormis relics 
of antiquity, Celtic as well ns Anglo-Norman, In¬ 
cluding in any old caution, and tho monasteries of 
Dunbrody, Tin torn, and Boss. Wexford returns 
two moinlHiTA to piirlhunant. Pop. (1841) 202,100 j 
(1801) 143,504; (1881) 123,854; (1801) 111,536, of 
whom 102,002 wore Human OatliolioN. 

WttXFOBD* tho capital, a Beaport and nmnlci 
pal borough, is situated at bho month of the river 
Slanoy, 03 luilos 8. of Dublin bv mil. Tho estnnr.v 
of the SIanoy forms Wexford Harbour, which, 
though npudpiiR, is shallow and lmpaded by a liar. 
Tho towu has Boveml churches. Catholic ami Pro-' 
testaut, a convent and mimicries, and oonvontnnl 
schools. Parts of the old fortifications ancl of St 
S^skcr’ij piiory remain, Tho town is extremely 
anoiont, and was occupied by tho DiploB as one of 


thoir Strongest settlements; and from tho timoof 
the invasion it became an English stronghold 
ngninst the native population. During the civil 
wars of 164L it wnn ooaupieiL by tho confederated 
Catholics, Imb was taken by Cromwell in 1044. 
The inKiirgents of 1708 also hail possession of it 
for a short time. Till 1885 it returned a member 
to parliament. Top. (1881) 12,163 ; (1891) 11,541. 

Weyden* Bogieh van der (1400-04), painter of 
the older Flemish sehool, wlm, bom ab Tomna 3 p , was 
in 1432 ninslor of the Sb Luke's guild, and hy 1436 
official pain tor to the city of Brussels, Ho spoil t somo 
time in Borne. A contimiabor of tho woik of tho 
Van Eycks, he was himself tho founder of a Brabant 
school; and he bail Mending ami many Flemish 
and German painters amongst his soholam, A 
1 Descent from tho Crass, 1 now at Madrid. In a famous 
work of his; there are others at Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, and several of the Low Country towns. 
There le a monograph l*y Wantore (BruBseJa, 1850). 


Weymouth, a fashionable watering-place of 
Dorsetshire, 7i miles S. of Dorchester, 77 S. of 
Bristol, and 145 WSW, of London (128 by road). 
It lien at tho mouth of tho Utile Woy, on a boauti- 
ful hay, bouudod E. liy St Albans Head ami W. 
by ill© 'Isle 1 of Portland (q,v.), and here divided 
by the projecting Nothc into Weymouth Bay and 
Portland ltonds. Tho Woy, aftor widening into 
th© tidal 1 Backwater' ©liters the sea. and separates 
tho two quarters or tho town—old Weymouth 
proper on tho south, and modern Mol com be* Bog is, 
facing the bay, on tho north. Both were separate 
boroughs till 1571, and they still returned two 
members apiece till 1832, then two conjointly till 
1885. A bridge, reconstructed in 1881, connects 
them; and Mol cron lio-Iiogto, which rase into repute 
through George lII.Vi frequent visits from 1780, 
has capital sands, an esplanade over a mile long, 
statues of King George (1809) ancl Sir H. Edwards 
'1685), numerous hotels, and a pllo pier 1050 feet 
ong, constructed in 1860 ab a coat of ^12,000. Tho 
Noth© has been strongly fur billed since tlio Crimean . 
war. There 1 b Rome shipping, steamers miming 
bobwQon hero mid tho Channel Islands, and an 
export trade in Portland stono and Itonmn cement. 
Thomas Lovo Peacock was born here, and here 
Son they first eaw tho sea. Pop. (1821) 0022; 
(1851) 0458; (1801) 13,700. Soo works by CL A. 
Ellis (1820) and Robert Damon (1800). 

Weymouth* township of Massachusetts, on 
MoHsncliiiBQtts Bay, 12 miles by rail SSE. of 
Boston, containing tho four post-villages of Wey¬ 
mouth, and East, North, anil South Weymouth, 
with largo factories of nails, boots and shoos, &o. 
Pop. 10,860. 

Wliale. The name may bo taken oa equivalent 
to Cotaccan, and applied to any niombcr of that 
order of mammals, which in el tides two great sets i 
the toothed whaloa, such as Sperm-whale and 
Dolphin, and tho whalohono whales, such as .Bight 
Whale and Rorqual, in which the teeth are only 
embryonic, Tho general characters of the order 
are summed tip in the article Cetacea (q.v.). The 
or dor Cotacon in usually divided into three sub¬ 
orders : (1) the Mystacoccti or Balanioldca, baleen 
or whalolnmo whales; (2) the Odontocett or Del- 
phlnoidcn, toothed wlmles; and (3) the Arclueoceti 
or extinct Zoiigl oil outs. Tho differences between 
tho extant- sub-orders are so great that any Idea 
of close relational dp must bo abandoned ; • tlialr 
common ancestry must be far back, and indeed it ' 
is doubtful whether our clasrilicafcicnt might not 
be brought nearer the truth by recognising two 
distinct orders. Lubb specialised than tlio modorri 
typos are tile extinct zeuglodonts of the Eocene 
period, but 1 it is by no moans certain that they 
should be included within the order Cetacea., l< J • 
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WcstllOl'ti a. Hen|)ort of County Mayo, at the 
Jiotwl of Clew Boy, 13 miles SW. of Castlebar by 
iftil j pop. 4400. 

West Prussia* Sco Pbijbbea. 

West Troy, a town of Now York, on ike 
Hudson, opposite Troy. It Ims various manu¬ 
factures, and contains a national arsenal. Pop. 
(1800) 12,067. 


West Virginia, a state of the American 
Union, tlio fch&ty-fiftii in area ami twenty-eighth 
in population, la the most ir- i»a in u.s. 

regular In form of all the states. w J. n. 

Nearly all the boundary lines coiuinay. 
fa I low the courses of livers or the areals of moun¬ 
tain* ranges. In tho north a narrow wedge-shaped 
strip of land, called the ‘ Pan-handle,' projects 
along the Ohio River between the states of Ohio 
mid Pennsylvania. The eastern edge of the 1 Pan¬ 
handle' and a portion of the northern boundary 
ml join Pennsylvania. The remaining portion of 
the northern Wuulary in formed by the Potomac 
Uivor, which separates tho state from Maryland; 
and that state also forms a part of the eastern 
boundary. Virginia lice to tho south and south' 
cast, Dint on the west arc Kentucky ami Ohio. 
Awi, 24,780 ho. m. 

In the no) tn-east a small portion of the state 
belongs to the Shenandoah valley. Thence west¬ 
ward and south-west to the Big Bundy ltiver 
stretches a narrow belt, culled the 1 mountain 
region,' formed by the western ridges of the Appal¬ 
achian system. This portion of the shite consists 
of sharp parallel ranges interspersed with narrow 
fertile valleys which tnaroaao ia width toward the 
west. In the north tho streams are tributary to 
PutouwA, bat fccvrwcd U\c wutU tlwv freqvvwitty 
cut through the mountain-ridges in deep gorges, 
flowing toward the west ov north-west to the Ohio 
lUvor. The massive saiulstoiie summits of the 


mimntuiiiH Imve been ui> cracked and fissured l>y 
the original upheaval and by dnbeoqiumfc erosive 
action upon tlio softer strata beneath that tho 
streams have carved onfions in some coses nearly 
1000 fact In depth. To tho weab of this region 
lies a brand bolt known as the 'hilly region, 1 n 
Portion of the Appalachian or Cumberland plateau, 
lb has sulFered a vast amount of denudation, uml 
Its diversified structure is entirely the result of 
erosion. It comprises a multitude of hills with 
V-shaped depressions in which tho streams (low, 
generally toward the west. If the streams follow a 
nor bit aud south course, they cross this elovntod 
region in deeply eroded, valleys and caftans. In 
some cases there are fertile bottom lands of con¬ 
siderable extent, and the hills above tho valleys 
form broad flat-topped plains, surmounted, whore 
some outcropping rocks have resisted tlio destruc¬ 
tive Agencies of rain mul frost, by elevations which 
are I uglier than jiortioiiH of the mountain region. 
There in a gradual descent toward tlio Ohio River, 
which, however, throughout much of its course 
flows between high sharp-booked Jill la A largo 
part of Clio state Is wall wooded, and tho timber 
resources uro of great Importance. Tho climate is 
free from extremes, and is remarkably pure nml 
healthful. The abundance nml equable distribu¬ 
tion of the rainfall, together with tlio general 
fertility of tho soil, allord excellent opportunities 
for agriculture. In the mountain region there is 
an abundance of fine postal age, and tho annual 
produot of butter and cliocso is very large. The 
most valuable natural resources of West Virginia 
are its coal and iron. Tho great Appalachian coal- 
Held passes southward from Pennsylvania and 
covers almost tho on tiro state. In aron it is niuoh 
greater than tho whole coal region of Great Britain 
mid considerably larger than the Pennsylvania field. 


The coal is of the highest quality, ami embrace* 
all grades of bituminous, steam, cooking, ami gat 
coals. Tho crasiou of the surface, already men¬ 
tioned, has left tho coal scums in such condition 
that they may ho worked with great economy, and 
the increased facilities for tmnsportation Jiave 
greatly stimulated iuiuiug operation^ Went Vir¬ 
ginia already ranks fourth among the (dates in its 
coal output (0,231,680 tons iu I860), and second in 
the production of coke. The pig-iron and steel 
produels are increasing, aud in the manufacture of 
iron and stool nails the statu holds a high rank. 
Balt and petroleum-oil are important natural pro¬ 
ducts. Iu tlio south and south-east arc Humorous 


in in end springs, of which tho White Sulphur 
Springs arc the most widely known. 

Tlio state contains fifty-four counties, and returns 
four represent ft Lives to congress. Thu chief cities 
are Wheeling, Charleston, tho capital, Huntington, 
and Purknreburg. There is an efficient system of 
free public schools and normal schools. A t Morgan¬ 
town la situated the statu university, ami there are 
numerous private schools and several institutions 
of higher learning. Until the time of the secession 
of Virginia that state included West Virginia; 
blit tho inhabitants of tho northern and western 
counties remained loyal to tho federal government, 
and iu I803 AY eat Virginia became a separato 
state, and was admitted to the Union. Pop. (1070) 
442,014; (1880)018,457; (1800) 702,704. 

Westward Ho* on the const of North Dovon, 
21 miles AV. of Bldefiml, owes net merely its name 
hut Its existence to Charles Kingsley's Eli auibu than 
romance (1065), which attracted swarms of visitors 
to North Devon. Fw their accommodation this 
lire tty duster of villas ami ladging-houpoH, with its 
church, hotel, cYnh-hmwe, awl college, has apmng 
np since 1807. Tho buthing facilities are excellent, 
and it is a great resort of golfei*. The village is 
in the purisli of Northam. 

Wcthcrcllf Elwabkth. SeeAV aiinkh, Busan. 

WctBtcln, Johann Jakob, a great New Testis 
incut scholar, was bom In Basel, March 6, 1088. 
At an early age he gave hlmtolf to the studies of 
his life, and after travelling in Prance mid Eng¬ 
land he returned in 1720 to become (omlslant to 
Ills father in Bt Leonard's Church at IIhhuI. lie 
continued the study of tho New Testament text, 
and his boldness and originality soon brought him 
under suspicion of lieteiodoxy. Ills rejection of 
the 0e6s for fa in the toxins revejdwt of I Tim. Hi. 
10—now admitted by all who know anything of 
exegesis—was denounced ns an attempt to destroy 
one of tho buttresses of Christ's dhinily, nml AVet- 
stein was deposed for alleged Bocluianism (1780 k 
But in 1733 lie was called to the chair of Chimdi 
History in the Remount mute* College al Amster¬ 
dam, and there ho lived till Ids death, March 22, 
1764. The prolegomena to his famous million of 
tlm Greek Testament appeared anonymously in 
1780; the text followed in two volumes folio, 1751- 
52. Sco L. Moisten Hclvctiwhc tizeuen dcr ncucrcn 
Sckmtnnerei itud hdoloranc (Mur. 1785). 


Wcttc, «Suo Ba AVkttjs, 

Wetter* Lake < Vetter ) t after Lake Wen or 
(q.v.) the largest lake iu Sweden, lien in (Goth¬ 
land, 25 miles BE. of Lake AVcner. It is 70 miles 
long, 18 miles in average breadth, has an area of 
850 sq. m., is 870 feet in greatest depth, and is 
270 foot above the level of flic Dai tie. It receives 
about ninety small tributaries and lias an outlet 
in the Mo tala Uivor, which, flowing eastward, 
maintains the enmnnmiaation of the lake with tho 
Baltic. It is fed mainly hy springs from beneath. 
Its waters are clear, and of a beautiful green 
colour, and it is surrounded by lofty romantic 
shores, almost unbroken by bays. It !b remarkable 
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Baleen Whales*— BiUuau constat* of a double 
Belies of 300 to 400 homy plates, which grow from 
tho palate and hang down into the month. Each 
plate is somewhat triangular, the base being rooted 
in the palate; both apex ami inner edge are frayed 
into hairy shreds. These plates grow from parallel 
ridges on the palate, widen are covered with long 
vascular papilla*. These papilhe become homy 




Tig. 1,— Skull of Arofclo Bight AVIialo, allowing boloon 
platea In position, 

and fuse together to form tho plates. The wlwlo is 
wont to swim with open mouth through shoals of 
peloglo an finals; having secured a pood mouthful, 
it doses its jaws, raises its tongue, allows the water 


wont to swim with open mouth through shoals of 
peloglo animals ; having secured a pood mouthful 
it closes its jaws, ralscBlts tongue, allows tho water 
to strain out nfc the sides through the baleen plates, 
on the edges of which the food in caught Thence 
it is swallowed. In short, the apparatus servos ns 
a etraluer or sieve. 

Tlicro nro five extant genora of luileon whales, 
of which bho best known are the Bight 'Whales 
(Bali on a) and tho Horouals (Balronoptom). In tho 
genus Dal tuna the skip of the throat is smooth, 
mere 1 b no dorsal fin, the neck vevteUrro aro fused, 
the fore-limb 1b short, broad, and five-fingered, the 
head is very large, tlie baleen plates are very long, 
narrow, and black, Tim Greenland or Arctic Bight 
Whale, or Buwhend (ita/awa myslicelus) t of circum¬ 
polar distribution, measures 45 to 60 feet in length, 
the head forming more than one-third of the whole. 
It nnrpassea ovary other species both in quantity of 
ail and iu length, quantity, ami quality of whale¬ 
bone, a largo example yielding bairuta of tho 
former, ana 1J ton of tho latter. Tho blubber 
may be 16 Inches in thlcknos& Tho hugo animal 


low hump-like dorsal fin, free neck vertebras, vory 
long and narrow four-fingered pectoral limbs, a 
head of moderate &izc, abort and broad baleen 
plates. It is common in tho North Atlantic be¬ 
tween Norway and Greenland, and occasionally 
visits British coasts. Other forms, perhaps of Lho 
same species, occur iu tho South Atlantic and 
in tho Pacific. Tor Itahcnoptern, nee PottQUAl,. 
The two other extant gonora of Ilalieiioldoa are 
ropresoiitod liy tho rare Ncobulania vunyinata from 
Australian boos, the smaUcat of whalebone whales, 
not exceeding 20 feet in length ; and Hhachiancctcs 
fflaucus, the Gray 'Whale of tho North Pacific, 
from 35 to 40 feet loug. 

Toothed W/t(dcs.^T\\Q Odoutooctl arc repre¬ 
sented by many moro forms than tho Myatacocoti, 
and there is a much greater diversity of type. Tho 
Cachalot, nrSporm Whale [Phi/scter maoroeephal ««), 
the only renresentativc of its genua, is a huge 
Cetacean widolv distributed iu ‘ schools 1 in tropical 
oml subtropical seas, l The length of the full- 
grown male is from 6/5 to 60 foot, hut tho female 
is stated not to reach moro than half that aim* 
Tho lower jaw hears on each side twenty to twenty* 
iivo strong, conical, recurvod teeth, fixed iu a long 
groove ancl not in distinct sooket*; the shape of 
tlKJ skull is very unlike the shape of the head, fur 
whilo there is a very long rostrum and a (loop 




Tig. 2 ,— Arctic llight Whale. 

feeds for tho most part on very minute crustaceans. 
The Southern Bight Whale (S. australis) Inhabit* 
the temperate boos of both hemispheres* apparently 
with local varieties in different rogions. In many 
waya it resembles tho Arctic* species, lmt has a 
relatively shorter head, shortor baleen, and a dif¬ 
ferent body contour. The 1 Humpback ’ (Afeaantcm 
hoops) is about the swue aisso as the Arctic right 
whale, but has tho skin of the throat plaitecl, a I 


Kg. 8.— Cachalot, or Sponu "Wlmlo. 

ImsUidikc concavity on the upper surface of the 
ahull, the head Is rounded ami truncated in front j 
tho bulk of tho head aliovo the omnium consists 
of tough fat or 1 junk,' but abovo this thoro Is a 
largo ‘case* containing fluid oil raid a granulated 
substance which yioltbj 1 spermaootlthoro is a very 
long inamllbnlar symphysis; tho head is about a 
third of the total length j lho somewhat sigmoid 


slightly to the loft side; the mouth is voutmi 
bemud tho oml of lho snout, lho lower jaw may bo 
lob down almost at right angles to the upper, and 


- n i — — - i t I VMV viuvnwj 

unlike that of the baleen whales, is also wide, 
aumoiGiit it Is Raid to admit a man's body; tho 
ncotoral limbs aro short and broad; tho dorsal fin 
is represented only by .a low protulwrancc, The 
sporni whale foods chiuflv on eoplialopods, Tlio 
‘schools may consist of humlrctlK, led by two or 
throe largo bulls j t the females often endangor their 
own safety in aiding their ollspriug to escape j tho 
bulls RometimcH light desperately with one another, 
or with their persecutors, and arc said to sink not 
only boats, hut oven whaling vessels, Ajmrfc from 
oil and Bpenuacali, tho cachalots yield 1 amUwgvifV 
au Intestinal cone lotion of strong odour, formerly 
Sn ^ now restricted to perfumery, 

lho Cachalot la not frequent on European coasts, 
hut is sab! to Imvu occurred in tho Mediterranean, 
and has been occasionally stranded on British 
shores. 
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Gar tor, lie now assumed the title of Duke of 
Northumberland. In 1727 ho fought with the 
Spaniards ami against his countrymen at tho siege 
or Gibraltar. This last mod not lost him Iub 
E ngl urn title ami estates, ami 1ml to his conviction 
under a bill of indict moot for high-treason. He 
refusal to make his submission to the government \ 
iiud the rest of hta life was passed in France ami 
Rliain, at one moment squandering his precarious 
supplies of money in drunkenness and luxury, and 
at another Bultanng tho extra] nest poverty. He 
died in a nitaorablo condition at a Bernardino 
convont in Catalonia, May 81, 1731. His brilliant 
talentH and wanted life were Rketchod by Popo 
iu hie Moral Essays, in the linos beginning, 
‘Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days.' 

Soo tho Life and Writing of Philip. Inti Duke of 
Wharton (3 vola, 1782), and The Poetical TPorfe of 
Philip, late Duke of Wharton , aud of the Duke's Intimate 
Acquaintance (2 vole, 17^7), which, liowovor, aontaina 
Ufcfclu that la ovun attributed to tho duko. 

Whately* IlrciUHP, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was born In London, 1st February 1787, tho fourth 
sou of Dr Joseph Whatoly of Nonsuch Park, Snrroy, 
prebendary of Bristol, view of Widford, and lco* 
turor at Gi'orimm College, lie was sent in due 
tlmo to a private Kchool at Erls to], wlionco in 1805 
ho passed lo Oriel Collcgo, Oxford. Ho took a 
double socoml-olaw in 1808, gained the prize for 
tho English essay in 1010, and tlio year after was 
elected a follow of Oriel College, Copleston, 
Davison, Arnold, Keblo, and Hawkins were 
already follows, ami Nowmau aud Puaey weie 
added later. Iu his Apologia Nowmau tolls us 
that Wliatuly opened Ids mind and tanght him 
how to think amt reason. In 1815 he bdoauie ouo 
of tho oollogo tutors, and about thin time ho wrote 
for the iimyclopmtia Metropolitans what he 
afterwards expanded into hta popular treat Isos on 
Logic (1820) aud Ithotorio/l828). He hod married 
in 1821, and accepted tho living of Hales worth In 
Buflblk, amt ho Imd already given tho world tho 
first proof of hta pooullav wit in Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte (1810)—an in¬ 
genious attempt to reduce to an absurdity Hunieta 
position that no testimony ta snfiloioiit to prove a 
miracle. In 1822 lie dolivoml tho Hampton Loo* 
turas at Oxford, on tho Ubo and Abuse of Party 
Feeling iu Religion. In 1825 he wna appointed. 
Principal of Bt Alban's Hall, and in 1820 wob 
ap | min ted professor of Political Economy, hnt Imd 
only given A few loot unis when iu 1831 he was 
nmitu Archbishop of Dublin, 

A Liberal in religion and in politics, Whately 
may bo ooimted one of tho founders of the Broad 
Church party. Broadly rational in toinimr, sober and 
impartial, lie was a rcHoluto opponent of the Troo* 
tun an movement, but to tho Evangolioals ho seemed 
little bettor than a Latltudliiarlau, for lie supported 
Catholic emancipation and concurrent endowment, 
aud laboured hmg, but In vain, to eflbahltah a 
system of miRootArian religious instruction. Still 
womo, lie wna mom than BUftpootod of holding an* 
sound view a on prodoRtinntion. future punishment, 
and tho Sabbath question, and of luting somewhat 
Sabullian on tho nature ami attributes of Christ* 
Ills caustic wit, abrupt manners, tuid fearless out¬ 
spokenness brought him no little unpopularity, 
but the sterling honesty of bin nature, hta charity, 
jiiHtico, and sagacity gained him many friendships 
of umtBUftl nonnanonco and warmth, and con¬ 
quered for liiin tho respect of all men. One of 
tho deepest things In his nature was a strong sense 
of duty, but for which indeed he would novel* have 
acooptod tho arohbtahoprlo, for ho was within tho 
truth whon ho tormod tho appointment ‘a coll ip 
t)io JioJm of. a onuy phlp Ip a storm, 1 Ho died 8th 
Oatohor 1808. 

__§08 


TVhntuly, though a utrong logician, was devoid of 
the speculative faculty, henoo hta theological writings 
look that kind of valuu which ia tho moat on during. But 
hta acute intellect enlightened every auHoot that ho 
touched, anil hta powers of exposition and Illustration 
havo hardly ovtr beon aurpafisod. Of hta books may be 
named Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian Ptliyion (1825), Essays on some of the DWruUies 
in the Writings of St Paul (1828), TkvuyhU on the 
SahbcUh (J830), Christian Evidences (1837), Essays on 
some of the Bankers to Christian Faith (1830), The 
Kinftfom of Christ Dtlmminl (1841), and hta edition 

of Raooh'h lisa ay a, with annotations not unworthy of the 
text H850), rb woll br Pricy’s Evidences ana Moral 
Philosophy, A list of hta writings ia appended to the 
Now York edition of his General View if Christianity 
(1800). Boo the rambling Memoirs by 'W. J. Fitapntriob 
(2 vole. 1884), and tho more authoritative Lijfc and 
Correspondence by MluB. Jano Whately (2 vole. 18G0). 


j WlkCftt, the most valuable of all tlie cereal 
I grosses. The genus Trltlcum, of whloh the epedea 
| ato popularly known either as l>7*c«f or Wheat- 
1 jWYMff, is dtatbigiiiflM bj T a spike with many- 
ilowoi-ed spikeleta, without stalks, and seated one 
on each uotoh of tho raohio, their sides direoted 
to tho raohle, which is zigzag j and two glumes, 
of which the lower is either awnod or awnloss; 
tho outer palca of each lloret having at tlio top 
a notch, in tho centre of which is the terminal 
point, sometimes prolonged into an awn, or, in 
some specie^, with many florets tapering into an 
awn without a notch, (See the diagrams or a wheat 
splkelot and a wheat grain at On aabes, ) A nnmbor 
of sjicclcB aro found in Britain, of which 2\ reports, 
well known as Couch Gross (q.v.), is the moat com¬ 
mon j but the seeds of none of them aro of any 
value. The native country of tho cultivated wheat 
has generally been supposed to l>o the central 
part of A»iaj it has been reported to havo been 
seen growing wild in Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and 
elsewhere, but the fact has not Iweii proved. M. 
Fabvc assorted, after a aeries of experluionta in 
1838-40, that the jEailops ovtita, a grass of the 
regions near the Mediterranean and of the west 
of Asia, find under hia superintendence beon trans¬ 
formed into wheat; hub it Is suspected that his 
pusses wore hybridised by wheat It 1 r commonly 
believed, however, that tlio cultivated varieties of 
wheat arc derived from some of the species of ,the 
genus Aigllopfl, 

Whoat has been cultivated from the earliest ages, 
aceniB to liavo been cultivated iu China 8000 yum* 
DyO., is found in prehistoric European loko-dwellings, 
and was a chief crop In ancient Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine, os it still 1b In all the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is cultivated to a 
considerable extent in the north of India. In 
North America It Is very extensively cultivated, 
and many parts of the United States and British 
provinces are admirably adapted 1 to it, 1 Wide i 
regions of South America are equally suitable, 
and wheat of the finest quality is produced in 1 
Australia, In the torrid zone wheat docs not 
miocaod, except in elevated situations; but ft no¬ 
where succeeds better than in subtropical regions, 
although it is a hardy plant, anil when covered by 
snow endures ovon very soyero wIntel* in the 
north of Europe. For its successful cultivation, 
however, it requires a moan rtemperature of at 
least 05° F. for three or four months of the year. 

It Id an annual plant, and lbs capacity df emlnr- 
ing the cold of winter is of importance only ip coij-_ 
iiQOtion with tho advantage to be derived from 
sowing in autumn, bo ns to have it move forward 
in spring. Its cultivation does not extend so far 
north an that of, barley or oate, or eveu> of,rye. In 
Europe its northern limit is about 0O 9 Jab The ' 
quality of the grain varies numb An different soils 
and onmatoa, imcl piirticiilar vartatles ore. also. 
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Journal of a Yoyaj/e to tfortkcm Wknh-jiihtry (E4itv 
1623); T, Beale, J Yai, Mist, of Sperm Whale jf Loud 
1633-44) i X13. Gray, Zodorjy cf * Erebua * anti ' Terror 
(Lonil 1640]; D. F. EsohirloJic, Untcn. fiber die Nov- 
ditcken WaUthiere (16401; H. T. Clieovon The Whale 
dn<J lift Caviars [How York. 1330); X B. Gray, Cat. 
Seale ami WhaUs t Brit, Mns, (2d tnL 1300; supplement, 
1670 ; W. H. Flower, itovsl JlTtmoiva on Cetacea (Ray 
Boo., 1600); P. J. van Benoden and P, Gorvais, Oaifo- 
graphic ties Ctftao*J18fl9-80); Sir Win. Turner, Trane. 
Roy. Roc. Edin. (1670), and uuuiorowi other papers; T. 
Bull, Mist. Brit. Quadrupeds, including Cetacea (2d cd. 
Bond. 3874); C, M. Suunmon, jlfarfo* jtafmafe qf_NW* 
Coast Jf. America (Son FriuudBco, 1874) | W. H, 
Flower, 1 ClmraoUu-a and Divisions of Delphinldw ’ throe, 
Zool, & oe. ( 1863); G. 13, Goode, Fisheries of U.S. : /. 
Whale* mid Forpoitn (Wenhin^ton, 18H4W J, fctmtbcTH, 
r Anat. of Keflaptera 1 (Jour. Amt. Tkysidt, 1867-SO, 
1801); P. J* van Bene don. Mist. Nat, ties CUacie dee 
if era i? Europe (i860); F. w. Tmo, 1 llcviow of Dolplil- 
nidto ( Bull. u.& SlTue., 1880); D’Arqy Thoinpaon,' SysU>. 
loatlo Position of Zeuglodon {SUul. Hus. Zool. Dundee, 
1800); W. lOikontlifll, Adaptation of Mamin eta to 
Aquatta Ufa' (Pram, Awn, cimt Mug. Hat. if inf,, 1801). 

Whalebone constats of tlio baleen plates of the 
Arc tie and allied wlmlcs. They are, nowovor, not 
bone at nil in the ordinary souse of the word, but 
constat of an enicWmio suWanco more rcsonibling 
bail' in its nature. The Iwloon, which occurs in 
triangular plates, only requires to ho sorapod and 
softened, by boiling it for ton or twelve hours to 
brinp it into a proper condition for ubo. It is then 
cut into strips of various sizes for Hie market. For 
some purposes whale! jone excels in usefulness any 
other known substance, an it has great flexibility 
combined with lightness and strength ; but its 
toughness, fcho ease with which it can bo split, 
and its power to stand without change a heat con. 
siderably above ordinary temperatures Adtl to its 
value. The high price wfiioh whalebone lias reached 
precludes the possibility of its being used so ox ten. 
dvolv as it was in fomior years. It ia isttll made 
Into limahoa for stroet-swueping umoUiuea. for dean, 
ing flues, and for othor purposes in which thoy are 
subjected to muoli tear and wear. Dressmakers 
and milliners also employ it to a limited extent. 
Steel wires, ns they toko up less room, took the 
place or whalebone for umbrella frames about the 
middle of the I0tli confrnry. Tlie oariior whale, 
bone uaibrolla-stretohow were as much like spokes 
or wheels as wires. For other purposes steal, 
vulcanite, and cane are substitutes for Avhalobono. 
but in some cases only indiftevout wiUtUntcB. Tim 
Jmvosfc price of whalebone during the 18 th century 
was £330 nor ton, but early in the lOfch lb had 
fallen to £25, and even as lata iw 18GS dUl not 
fetch more than £40. In 1882 it Jmd advanced to 
£1330, and in August 1802 it hail reached the very 
liigli fijuro of£3B25 V qf ton. TIiIr, however, h 
for ilry whalebone n year old, Now wlwlehone, 
winch la nob bo Ircu of inofotino, Is worth nboti fc 
f2o00 per ton, Nowadays an rvoiuuo wm] Arotlo 
whiUo yields about 10 owt. of whalebone, but in 
former yearn 14 ton wan 
occusionally obtained from 
a single * flsh. ’ 

>yjtftlC.l0USC(<7y«wn4) > 
a genus of Crustacea, of Hie 
Mder Anipiripmla and mib. 
onler Lroinoitijmdft, pamsitio 
oil the akin of Cetaceans. 
The body ta brood and flat, 
tlic abdomen is rmlimcnt- 
ary, fcho appon dagos are 
short, stout, nml for the 
most part clawed. By 
means of those claws thoy 
, attach themselves towhales, 

sometimes almost ooverlug the skin, bo that tiic 
Animal appears whitish. See Parasitic Akimals. 



Whalo-louse. 


Wlmilcy, Edward, vogiolde. Soc Goffe, 

Wliitvfe, a rivoi* of tlio West Rifling of York¬ 
shire, flowing 00 miles ESE. past llkloy, Otley, 
and Tiulcaster, to tho Ouso near Otloy. 

WliftviicUflfe, T^rnn(1770-1843). James Archl- 
balil Stuart Worthy Mackenzie wn« oiluoatcd at 
Eton, served in the army, and entered the House 
of Commons in J 707. Ab a Toiy Im opposod 
Catholic omAiicipaiion, but wasoue of tho ‘waverors 1 
>vho liolped to pass tho Rofovm Bill, having luson 
crcatoil a Imron in 1820; ho opposed Peel's Free 
Trade till his death. H1 b name is l-omomberod In 
cmmectiou with 1 Wliamclille MeoLings ^mootings 
of public companies uiulor a standing order of buo 
House of Lords introduced by hiui. Under this 
1 WliarncHflb Order' piuccodfugn for tlio modifica¬ 
tion of tho powors of a company constitutod by 
act of pariiamont cannot Ixs luatitulcd in t\w> 
Houhq of Lords till it is reported that a special 
mealin'* of tho pinpriotors 1ms been called umlor 
specified conditions of publicity. 

Wluirtoiit Grace, the poii immo of Mm ICaili- 
orina TUomson (nde Hyorloy ; died 1802), anthorcsn 
of Lives of Raleigh (1830), Sarah, Duchess af 
Marlborough (1868), and tho Duke of Biioldngham 
(3 vols. I860), Memoirs of the Jacobiics (3 voK 
1843-40), &c, With Phi Jin Wharton, pon-namo of 
her aon, John Cockbinn Thomson (died J60O), alio 
pwldlnhwl Q if ecus qf Society (2 veto. 1800) and Wits 
and heaven of Society (2 vota, 1800). 

WinrtoiL PuiLri’ Wharton, Duke of, was 
tho son of Thomas Wharton (1040-1714), who hi 
1700 wah created Eiivl, and in 1714 Marquis, «f 
Wharton—an cm in on t Whig ctatcsniain tlio rojuitcfl 
atvtliov uf Lillihidlm} (cja'.L aud tAirddUmtoiuwit 
of Irolaiul from 1708 until after tho fall of the 
Godolphin aihniiilstmtion in 1710. Mmninlay Bays 
ho was licentious ami corrupt; but the fiuilts of his 
Irish administration wore largely redeemed by Ills 
appointment of Addison ns Chief-sceretavy. Philip, 
born in Dcccmbor 1G0H, was educated at homo by 
Ills fatlior, who aimed at niaklng him a great 
orator, a Wldy in ^oliticH, and a Proriiytorhui in 
religion. In a boyish freak he contracted a Fleet 
nmrnngo with tho daughter of a Major-geiiorid 
Holmes. TJio shock Is said to have killed both 
Jiis parents, Wharton h<joii parted from his wife, 
awl In 1710 went abvood with a French Huguenot 
tutor, to bo brought up at Genova, Ho contracted 
dob to, spumed Luo restraints of )ita tutor, and run. 
ning away to Avignon accepted, it Is said, from 
the Old Pretomler tlio title of Dukoof Norlliinnhor* 
ltum. Ho next visited Paris, and after various 
extravagances sot out for Ireland, where, minor 
though ho still was, ho was allowed to iako his 
seat Iti tlio House of Poore, Iloeoon displayed such 
Aplomlid abilities in dobato, anil supported the 
government with so muoli soul, that lio was, 
January 20, J718, ratactl to tlio li(ghost rank in 
the English peerage. Ho did not take Ills seat in 
tho English Hoobg of Poors until 1720. Hero ho 
opposed with much warmth tho govoininonfc 
measure on tho South Sea Bill, ami the hill of pains 
ami penalties against Bishop Attarhuvy. Ills ulfali-s 
hocftino1 liopolctoiy involved by Jiis oxliavagance, so 
Mjw]» ftithongh lie had succoadeil to an estate of 
£10,000 a year, ho was soon compelled to accept a 
yearly allowance of £1200 from his emdlton. Tic 
sob up a i>oUtical papoT, caUoil tho IVsc Jiriion (74 
uumbors, 1726-24), anil lust no ocoaslon of speak¬ 
ing, as woll ns writing, against the ministry and 
the court, Iu 1724 lie sot out for Vionua, auil Uum 
visited Madrid, whore J10 was sorvad wltli an order 
from the Privy Soal to rofcurn homo, lio treated 
tho onlcr with oou tempt, ami af toward* wont to 
Romo, ami appeared openly at tho court of the 
I rotondcr, from whom ho accepted tho Onlorof tho 
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fold (as compared with say fotirteon-fultl now). 
Down to the end of tho 17th century wheaten broad 
was a principal article of fooil only among tho more 
wealthy} ami tho servants in thoir houses were 
still furnished with oats, harioy, and rye. In Lhu 
northern parts of England, ns well ns in Scotland, 
the use or wheaton bread was comparatively rare 
evon at tho iniddlo of tho 16th century. f So small 
wiw the quantity of wheat used in tho county of 
Cumberland,’ says Ed on, in his History qf tho 
Poor (1707), 'that it was only a rich family that 
used a peak of wheat in tho course of tho year, 
and that was at Christmas. Tho usual treat fur 
a stranger was a thick oat-cake (called haver- 
bannock) and butter. An old labourer of eighty- 
live remarks that when ho was a hoy ho was at 
Carlisle market with his father, and wishing to 
Indulge himself with a penny loaf inndo of wheat- 
flour, no searched for it for some time, but could 
not procure a piece of wheaton broad at any shop 
in tliQ town . 1 At tho period of the devolution, 
1660, the quantity of wheat grown in England was 
estimated at about 14,000,000 bushels, or about 
three bushels to oaoh of the population, which was 
then under live millions. Iu 1828 about 100 , 000,000 
bushels were produced, or about seven bushels to 
oaoh of the population, then under fifteen millions, 
Between 1700 and i860 the price of wheat In Eng¬ 
land rone from 60s. per quarter to 113s.j in 1601 It 
was 110 s, i and nox£ year sank to 00 s., rising again 
to 100 s, fu 1810, and 120 s. in 1812. Since 1817 
(when it wob 80s.) it has greatly fallen; the aver¬ 
age price for the Jlrsb time touching as low a point 
ns 30b, in 1880, and 28s. In 1802. For the varying 
price and the controversies therewith connected, 
boo CoitN Laws. 

In 1801 thoro wore 2,102,309 acres under wheat 
In England, 01,500 aores in Wales, 59.204 acres in 
dootlaud, and 80,870 aores iu Ireland, Tho esti¬ 
mated produce of this, in bushels of 00 lb, each, was 
oa follows t England, 08.004,400 bushels i Wales, 
1,401,740 bushels ; Scotland, 1,071,007 bushels t 
and Ireland, 2,015,437 bunlmlB—giving a total of 
74,740,700 bneholB, of 00 lb. each, for die United 
Kingdom, To supplement the home production 
of wheat no loss than 123,784,102 bushels of wheat, 
beeldos flour equal to other 41,880,008 bushels, 
wore importod into the United Kingdom in 1801. 
Tho total imports of wheat for 1801 wore thns 
equal to 105,014,200 bushels. giving a wheat supply 
for that year of 240,950,000 bushels, or a little over 
0 bushels per head of the population. It will be 
observed that tho quantity of whoat now imported 
into tho United Kingdom is more than double that 
produced at homo. Year by year tlie imports iu- 
orcoau and tho homo production declines. Through 
tho pressure of foreign competition and general 
tmde and agricultural depression at home, the price 
of wheat foil from an average of 38S. fid. per quarter 
iu 1873 to on average of 20 s. 9d, per quarter In 1880. 
As the result of this fall In price the area under 
wheat iu the United Kingdom decraa&ed by fully 
ono-third in tho twenty years 1871 to 1801. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1800 the imports of wheat were 
more than doubled. Tho percentages of tho wheat 
supply which eamo from tho various foreign 
countries iu 1891 were ns follows i UuiUxl States 
of Amorioa, 90*40] lingula, 21*05] India, about 
10 00 s Cantida, 4'70 \ Turkey, 2*28 > Egypt, 1*41 j 
Germany, 1'08; France, 0*10 ] other conn trios (in- 
oludhig Australasia, Chili, Argentine Republic, 
tlie Dan uhlan Provinces, &o.), 21 -fil per coiit. Tlie 
proportion of the imports of wheat from Germany, 
Egypt, and France has in recent years fallen oil 1 
considerably, while that from Russia continues to 
increase. British India now contributes a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the wheat supply of the 
United Kingdom; but tho United States and 


Russia seam likely to maintain the lead. There 
has lately been much discussion as to the probable 
future of wheat cultivation in the United King¬ 
dom. With prices averaging 30s. to 95 ft, per 
quarter-—nearly 20 s. per quarter less than prior 
to 1870—wheat o/umot now he grown at a profit 
in many parts where it was formerly cultivated 
with success. Indeed, wheat cultivation Is being 
persevered with ouly in soils and situations 
specially favourable to it. Through the superior 
systems of farming pursued the produce of wheat 
per acre in the United Kingdom is greater than 
iu any other country, but the cost of production 
is uevcsHarily much higher than on tho rich vhgin 
soils of comparatively uow conn tries. 

The Spaniards introduced wheat-culture into 
Mexico about 1590 | wheat was first planted in 
Now England in 1002, and in Virginia in 1611. 
Tlie growth of the acreage in the United States 
has been phenomenal, especially since tlie develop¬ 
ment of the central states in tlie uppor Mississippi 
valley, and again on the Pacific coast, In Cali¬ 
fornia the enm in 1850 wnH bub 17,200 bushels, 
whereas in 1300 it was 20,121,000. In the same 
year Minnesota produced 38,950,000 bushels, 
Ohio nearly 30,000,000, Kansas over 28,000,000, 
Indiana nearly 28,000,000, Michigan over 20,000,000, 
the two Dakotas 40,411,000, Iowa nearly 20,000,000. 
followed by Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and 
Nebraska. Tlie total wheat crop of tho United 
Slates WOB close on 400,000,000 id 1600, and in 
1601 about 545,000,000. Between 1880 and 1800 
the total exports of wheat and wheat-flour have 
llnctuntod between 180,921,000 (1880-87) And 
86,000,000 (1888-89). The acreage iu the United 
States may be put at 38,128,000 acres, as against 
26,047,000 in Russia, 17,200.000 in France, and 
2,103,000 in the United Kingdom, and 3,063,000 in 
Australasia. In an average yoar Fmnee, Germany, 
and Spain just about supply their own noeus. 
South America now exports a little. 

The principal diseases to which wheat is subject, 
some of which are productive of groat' ions to 
the farmer, are either owing to or connected with 
tho presence of pamsitio fungi. The ohlcf of those 
diseases, noticed separately, are. Bunt, Mildew, 
Rost, and Smut. Wheat is also liable to injury 
from several insect pCsts, such as Wireworms, and 
various other Corn Iusects (q.v.b Tho Hessian 
Fly is separately discussed. Mar-cockles (also 
called 1 purples' or 'peppercorn') is a disease in 
wheat associated with the abundant presence of a 
Threadworm (q.v.) parasite. Tills minute animal 
has received various names—e.g. Vibrio iriiici , 
A ng uillula tritwi, bn tie now tumidly called Tylcnchm 
sctmtletts. An infested or mildewed ear of wheat 
contains some ten lame in eaoh grain; those lie 
quiescent, ami can so remain for many years, surf' 
viving what appears to be very thorough desicca¬ 
tion. If the grain be sown the larval become 
active, and migrate into the soil. Thence they 
return to the young wheat-plants, into which thoy 
insinuate themselves, and may there spend the 
winter. With the growth of tho plant tho thread¬ 
worms ascend the atom and finally pass into the 
ears. There they become sexually mature, and 
tho fomales deposit eggs. After tnat the parent 
forms apparently die, bub the eggs develop Into 
larva*. 

Bee Agriculture, and books there cited; Obrealiaj 
Cur/nVATEOPLABTS^ GlUflBKB; STUAW j PLANTS (DIS¬ 
EASES OF): VDuzorJu, Zts BIS* MciUeun 11681)} «ud 
on Ear-oooklea, Davatno, Jlcchcrcha utr VAnpuiUulcdu 
BU (1867), end tlie roaearahos of BitsomR>BoB in the 
Bioloyitohtf Ccntralblatt (1888). 

wiicat-car {Scwcola omanthe).^ bird of tlie 
Ghat genus ( q. v.). It is one of tho first spring 
visitors to the British Islands, end although gorier- 
-:-—: : r ' : » * 
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distinguished by tlift'oronco of quality as well as by 
external diameters. The wheat of the custom 
parte of Britain, where the climate in compara¬ 
tively dry, is superior to that of the western parts, 
where the sky is move cloudy and the climate more 
humid, although the crops in the west nro not less 
luxuriant. 

Common Wheat [T. vulffctre, or mtivim) grow 
to a height generally of 3 or 4 feet, anti 1ms 
cars or spikes generally 3 or 4 inches long; tho 
spike 4-coriierea. the spikelets about 4-iiowored; 
the pal etc ventrico&e. ovate, truncate, muovonate 
or awneil, compressed, under the point, rounded at 
the back, tho grain free. In consequence of long 
cultivation, in a great variety of climates, the cul¬ 
tivated varieties of wheat are very humorous. 
.New varieties are continually coming into notice; 
and many aro in high estimation in particular 
districts, although little known beyond them. 
Some botanists have attempted to distinguish 
species among them, appropriating tho name T. 
mtivum to the awnlo&s kinds, ami T. kybtrmtm to 
the awnod ; but intermediate forms arc very 
numerous, and the length or shortness of the awn 
seems to depend upon accidental circa instances. 
Nor do tho awn loss or beardless kinds perfectly 
correspond with the Sununor Wheat of farmers, 
preferred for sowing in spring with a view to a 
crop in the same season, and the awued or boarded 
kinds to the Winter Wheat* sown in autumn; oh 
some of tho hardy varieties of Winter Wheat aro 
awnlesB, and some of those usually sown iu spring 
are toardcri. Besides being classified ns Bearded 
and Beardless, the varieties in cultivation are also 
distinguished, according to the colour of the grain, 
as White and Hod wheats. Some having the cam 
oovered with a short soft down nro known as 
Woolly wheats. Thoro am also differences In the 
length and compactness of tho strike, anil in the 
size and form of the grain, which is more rounded 
in some, and more elongated in others. A iminbor 
of varieties having the spike very compact or 
square have boon sometimes classed together 
under the name of 'J\ compact nut, and the distinc¬ 
tion is very obvious and permanent, although 
there is no reason for regarding it as characterising 
a distinct specica Akin to this ia the Mummy 
Wheat {T. com/mitam), in which tire spike fo 
branched, and which used to he described on totally 
insulHcient evidence as having been produced from 
seeds found in mummy-cases in Egypt. Mummy 
wheat has been grown tu England or which tho earn 
have had 10 or 11 branches, and ICO grains have 
l»con found In one our; whilst 60 ears have been 
produced by a single seed. Notwitliatanding these 
apparent advantages, however, this variety does 
not serve tho purposes of the fanner so well as 
so in a others. In another group of varieties with 
compact ears [T. turmdum of some botanists) the 

f lumes arc vein ark ably tumid, and always awnod. 
'oliah Wheat (2'. polonicmn) is a well-marked, 
coarse typo. Spelt (2* speUa) is probably only a 
race of T, sativuui; it was cultivated by the Swiss 
lako-dWellers and tho ancient Homans, and is still 
grown in tho mountainous parts of Europe ami 
elsewhere. 

The red varieties of wheat arc generally more 
hardy than the white; the grain is inferior in 
quality, and yields less flour, but these disadvan¬ 
tages are more tlian counterbalanced in many soilB 
and situations by the greater productiveness of the 
crop, lied wheats aio therefore preferred for com¬ 
paratively poor soils, but the white kinds are 
generally cultivated wherever the soil and climate 
arc suitable. The varieties with long straw yield 
tlic best crops in dry seasons, but the siiort-strowed 
kinds are best when the season is wet, Wheat is 
particularly suited to clay soils and rich heavy 


loams; but with good farming excellent crops cure 
pi winced even on light sandy or gravelly and on 
chalky soils. Where the climate U moist a light 
dry soil is most suitable; soft deep soils being pro¬ 
ductive chiefly of straw, The land intended for 
wheat must, at least in Britain, bo in a high state 
of cultivation and fortuity. Wheat is commonly 
sown after groon crops, beans, or bare fallow, and 
often after grass or clover, It may bo sown, lit 
least in antmun or tho beginning of winter, when 
the ground Is so satmuted with moisture Limb any 
other kind of grain would be almost sure to perish. 
It is either sown broadcast or in drills, and tho 

f >mctice of drilling becomes more and more preva- 
ent, on account both of tho saving of seed ami of 
tho superiority of the crops produced. Tho lund 
prepared for wlreat is vory often manured with 
farm yard manure or artificial manures. 

The relative proportions of straw and grain differ 
very much in different varieties of wheat, and 
according to differences of soil, climate, and season. 
Tho proportion of tho weight of grain to that of 
the whole plant when dried ho as to be ready for 
stacking varies from 20 to 47 per cent Tho com¬ 
position of the groin itself varies considerably as 
to tlie proportions of starch, gluten, &c. which it 
contains. Ameriaiui wheats are drier tlmn Euro¬ 
pean wheats in tho proportion of 10‘27 to 14 per 
cent, of moiBturo j the carbo-hydrates (starch, «c.) 
average 72 per cent instead of 06 per cent., ns in 
English wheat American wheat ban a small 
grain, very free from fibre (bran), vory rich in 
carbo-hydrates and oil, bat deficient In albuminoids 
—not necessarily the best indication of value. 
European wheat has usually 13 per aent. of 
albuminoids (gluten, &c.), and sometimes 10 6 per 
cent. American wheats have an average of 11*05 
per cent., and those from the Pacific const only 
8*0 per cent. Australian and Egyptian wheats, 
both remarkably fine, are also Homowh&t deficient 
in albuminoids. 100 parts of the grain of European 
wheat, dried in the ordinary maimer, have yielded 
water, 14*83; gluten, 10*04; albumen, 0*05; starch, 
45*09; gum, 1*02; sugar, 1*00; oil, 0*87; vegetable 
fibre, 1234; ash. 2*30—total, 100*00. Wheat 
asli is rich in phosphoric acid, magnesia, and 
potash. 

The value of wheat depends mainly on the 
quantity of fine flour which it yields: tho best 
wheat yielding 70-80 per cent., sometimes oven 
80 per cent, of fine flour, whereas inferior kinds 
seldom yield more than 08 per cent., and some¬ 
times only 54-50 per cent. Ill general the 
smoother and thinnor tho grain Is in skin tho 
greater is tho produce of lino flour. Tho groater 

S art of the husk of wheat) is separated from tho 
our by tho miller, and is known os bran. That 
portion of the bran which is more flnoly divided 
than the rest receives tho name of sharps ovpollard. 
Bee tho articles Bhan, Pood, Bhjui>, 

Wheat Iwing the most esteemed of all the cereals, 
particularly for the making of bread, tho increase 
of ItH cultivation and use has marked tho progrew* 
of agriculture and of wealth in many countries. 
It Is only in comparatively recent times that bread 
made of wheat bus become a common article of 
food among the labouring oIassoh in Britain, Jn 
the 8th century the monks of tho ablwy of 
Bury Bt Edmunds ate barley-broad, because the 
income of the abbey would not admit of tliolr 
using whoaton broad regularly. At a Inter period 
wheat was largely nsccl, at least In the sou thorn 
parts of England, for a short time after harvest, 
but the supply was soon exhausted, ami recourse 
was again lmd to inferior kinds Of food. From 
Waltor of Henley's Husbandly (ed. by KHz. 
Lainnnd, 1802) we learn that In tho early IStli 
century wheat was axpeotod to produce only five- 
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knighted in 1808, was made LL.D, of Edinburgh 
in 1800, and died at Paris, October 10, 187<1. 

Montt)f ‘Whofttstonu’s Invo&tigntionB arc described in 
Philosophical Transactions, ProeectlintfS of the Royal 
Society, and British Association Reports* Hi a Scientific 
Papers (1870) are among the public Hons of the Pliyw- 
oal Booloty, London. Sea Pm, /tut. G, E. {xlvli,), and 
Proa, Roy. Soc. {xxiv. 47). 

Wheel* BftRAittjm on the, a votw barbarous 
mode of inflicting the punishment of death, for* 
morly in use in France and Germany, whore 
tho criminal was placed on a wheel, with his 
nrina and legs extended along tho spoken, and tho 
wheel being turned round, Hie oxocntionar frac¬ 
tured his limbs by succcasivo blows with an iron 
bar, whioh were repeated till death ensued. There 
was considerable variety in tho modo in which this 
miuinlimenfc was infllctod, at difTeront times and in 
UiObront places, 13y way of terminating sooner 
tho sufferings of tho victim, tho exoautionov was 
sometimes permitted to deal two or threo aevoro 
blows on tho chest or stomach, known as coups de 
girtccj and occasionally, in Franco at least, the 
sontenco contained a provision that tho criminal 
was to bo strangled aftor tho first or second blow. 
Moray of this kind wiw, however, not always 
allowed to bo shown to the victims of tho wheel; 
when Path ill, tho envoy of Pober the Grant, was 
put to doath on the wheel by order of CEiarfos XII* 
of &wedon, it Is said that tho ofilcor in command 
of tho guard was cashiered by the Swedish king 
in cmisoqaenoo of having allowed the bond to be 
strnck off before life was extinot in tho manglod 
limits. The punishment of the whoul wn» abolished 
in Franco at tho It evolution—Jean Galas (q.v.) 
had suffered by this means \ in Germany it was in¬ 
itiated within tho lDbli century on persons oonvicted 
of treason and parrloldo. Tho uiardorer at tho 
wife's instigation of John Kincaid of Warriston 
was broken on tho row or whcol at Edinburgh in 
1004, as also two of the slay era of the Ilegoiit 
Lennox. 

Wheel and Axle is a modification of the 
Lover (q.v.). Its most primitive form is a cylin¬ 
drical axle, on which a whcol, concentric with the 
axlo, 1 b firmly fastened. When employed for 
raising heavy weights, the weight is attached to 
a ropo which 1 b wound round the axle, nml tho 
power Is applied either to a ropo wound round tho 
grooved rim of tho wlieal, or 
/ V Lo a Jmiidlo fixed at right 
/ angles to tho wheel's riiu, or 

/ \ to its practical equivalent, 

/~\ \ 11,1 orctinnry winch. Tlio 

A.£jrl« 1 accompanying lignro exhibits 

l j a transverse section of one 

V , / of the commoner forms, and 

N. S hIiows that tho machine is 

neither more nor loss than a 
*, lovor, whoso extremities aro 

tho points at which tho 
fir iU power and weight act. Thoso 
do not act at invariable 
points in tiio circumferences of the ulralos whoso 
radii aro FA and FB. They not along tho cords 
wound round tho circles and therefore at tho points 
A and B at which /or tho moment tho cords aro 
tangen ts to the ciroloB. Tims the Imaginary »lmpla 
lover, AB, is lircKorvcd unaltered in position ami 
magnitudes. Tho conditions of equllihrium aro 
that P x AF w W x FB, or, since the circumfor- 
onccfl of circles aro proportional to their radii, that 1 
P i W f: el rati inference of axle : ci roil inference of 
whool. The c/t}xstun and windlass aro simple ami 
common examples of this mechanical power, and 
combinations of toothod-wliools, or of wheels from 
one to another of which motion Is communicated 


by an oodles* band, aro compound illustrations of 
the same.—For wheels ami whool work generally, 
aeo works on mechanical engineering, liko ltankino’s 
Applied Mechanics, There arc treatises on toothed 
wheels by Camus (1806; new ed. 1868) and Robin, 
son (1870). For water-wheels, see WatjlTi (section 
on water-power) i for tho potter's wheel, sco 
Pottery. 

Whccl«AiiliUftlcuIc. See Rotatoria* 

Vliedhigf the princijiaJ city of 'VVestVi^gima, 
a port of entry, ami capital of Ohio county, oil tlio 
left bank of tho Ohio River, and ab the mouth of 
Whooling Crack, at tlio foot of Atccp hills, 07 miles 
\yy rail am] 02 by rivor SW. of Pittsburgh. Tho 
National Rond here crosses tlio Ohio, over which is 
a wire suspension bridge, with a span of 1010 feet; 
and a fina mil way bridge connects the city with 
Bcllairo, Ohio. For ten yearn (1878-80) "Wheeling 
was tho state capital. It contains a fine court¬ 
house, a custom-house, and a female college. The 
hills around the city aro full of bituminous coal. 
The principal mnnufactories aro blast-furnaces, 
foundries and forges, nail'factories, glass-works, 
woollen, flour, and paper mills, Ac. top. (I860) 
80,787; (1800 ) 86,018. 


WliccMock. Sue Firearms, Vol. IV. p. 088 . 

Wlidlc. a popular name far a number of marine 
GaBternpodw, and especially applied to species of 
Bnceinuni common on the coasts of northern seas. 
Very familiar is Jiuccinum unthttum^ the *0011111100 
whelk,’ often dredged fur bait or as food for the 
poor. It occurs from low-water to a depth of about 
140 fathoms, and burrows in tlio sand for bivalves, 
such ns Alya, on which it foods. Its shell is somo- 
binieB 8 inches in length, is grayish or brownisli- 
wliito in colour, and lias a raw ridged whorls, a 
wido aperture, and a Abort notch or canal for the 
respiratory siphon. Tho animal has a strong radula 
with which It can boro through shells, a markedly 
protniRlble mouth, a long protmslblo siphon 
through which water enters tho gill-chamber, and 
a plate-like horny operculum bomo by tho foot, 



Common Whelk {-Buccinuui undatum). 

The notch at tho month of the shell, I 11 which the 
siphon lios, is char no tons tic of most carnivorous' 
Gasteropoda. Tlio egg-oapsulon, which aro aggre¬ 
gated in ballH, are often seen attached to the rocks 
or drifted on to the sand. Each capsulo contains 
a largo number «>f pggn, but only a few of the 
embryos Aur vivo, as tho result, it is said, of juvenile 
cannibalism. In Scotland JJnccinmn undatmn is 
often callod the Buckle, but the ‘roaring buckie* 
is I'nsns antiqnua, a rotated form, winch has a 
much longer siphon canal. The name 1 dog-whelk/ 
or * dog-potlwinkle, 1 is givon to Pmpwa lapillus. 
a small form very common among the rocks and 
very destructive to mussel-beds, lb Aeoretofa a 
white link), whlnli on exposure to air becomes a 
brilljiult Irina Its egg-oADBules are also common. 
on tho rooks, and look like Utile vnses standtnjg 
erect in clusters. Another common * dog-whelk* is 
•N(i$sa reticulate c, abundant on the low-water rocks, 
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ally and widely diffused it la still a Jucal bird in 
most places. In the south and west of England it 
is soma what rare; in the north it is commoner; 
while in the Orkneys and Shetland and the Outer 
Hebrides it is ono of the commonest and most 
abundant birds. It brccdH throughout central and 
nor thorn Europe, and in bou thorn Europe whore 
the monntains are high enough for pine and liiroh ; 
westwards to Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador; 
eastwards to Persia, Syria, North Siberia, ami 
Alaska. Its winter migrations extend southwards 
to North and West Africa, Mongolia. Northern India, 
Persia, and the Bermudas aim Colorado. It nests 
about the middle of April, and produces two broods 



Wheat-cat (Saxkola ctnaniho)* 


of from flve to seven youug in a bo as on, It foods 
on insects, grabs, worms, small spiders, and am all 
Blind*. It in a good mimic, and tho song of the 
male is rat her pro tty, Tho most striking character 
of tho plumage is tho white colour of the rump, 
iippor tail-co verts and base of the tail, wliouco the 
name white rump, by which tho bird is known in 
every European language, and of an Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent of which 1 wheat-ear 1 is believed to bo a 
modem corruption—though it Is thought by some 
to bo for whiitei'cr, meaning twittem\ The wheat* 
car migrates at night, and in an turn u when the 
birds are fat and of rich llavonr they used to be 
snared in great numbers by shepherds, and sunt to 
the London and other markets. Of late yoare 
they have become much less plentiful, owing prob¬ 
ably to the destruction of tlidr favourite breed¬ 
ing-grounds by cultivation. Tho wheat-oar is 
also known by tho names fallow-An eh, white-tail, 
sbone-ehaoker, clmck-bird, &c. They arrive in 
Bvitaiu in two divisions, the Hmt, in March, con¬ 
sisting of poor, emaciated birds, the second, a 
month later, of plump ones. The iBubolllno 
Wheat-car (A isubdliuu) has boon found only once 
in Britain. It differs from the common wheat-ear 
in being larger, inoro tawny, in having a shorter 
tail with more black in it, ami the under wing 
lunch lighter. The Black-throated Wheat-oar (A. 
atapazina ) and the Desert Wheat-ear (»V. tlescHi) 
have boon found in Britain only once or twice. 

1V11 € fit-fly. Sue Corn Insects, Hessian Fly. 

Wheat oil, Henhy, American Jurist, was horn 
at Providence, Rhode Island, Novoinhor 27, 1785, 
graduated at Brown University in 1802, and throe 
years later was admitted to tho Imr. From 1812 
to 1816 lie edited the National Advocate in Now 
York, then for four years was a justice of tho 
Marine Court there, and from 1810 to 1827 reporter 
for tho United States Supremo Court ( llejwrtx, 12 
vela. 1820-27; also Digest of Decisions from 1789 to 
1880, 1820-20), In 1827-35 he was charge (TajFafres 
ab Copenhagen, and in 1835-40 minister at Berlin. 
In 1886 he published his most important work, the 


Moments of International Law, which has seen 
many editions, under various editors, and boon 
several times translated. Other works include a 
Life of William Pinkney, Histories of the North¬ 
men and of the Law of Nations, &o. Ho died ab 
Dorohofstor, Massachusetts, Maroli 11, 1848. 

lYhcntStoiiOf Bin Charles, scientist, eleo- 
triciau, and the pioneer of telegraphy, was bom in 
the vicinity of Gloucester, in February 1802. A 
precocious oliild, be could read at four years of age, 
and at tho pilvale school which ho afterwards 
attended ho showed a strong liking for mathe¬ 
matics and physics. In 1800 his father, who was a 
musical instrument makor, removed to London, 
and began business. In 1610 young Wheatstone 
was placed with his undo, a musio-Hcllor, bub liia 
fathor removed him when lie saw chat he was more 
inclined for study. Endowed with remarkable 
ingenuity, he produced numerous mod els and 
apparatus to illustmte tho phenomena of acoustics 
ami light, and also exhibited somo clever musical 
instruments. For a period of six years (1828-20) 
Wheatstone was hack at the music-selling hush ions. 
A paper of his on New Experiments in tioitvtl was 
translated into French and German, and previous 
to 1883 ho had published live papers connected with 
tills subject, in 1831 ho read a paper on Tran* 
mission of Sound through Solids before the Royal 
Institution, and lion color ward ho became known 
as an earnest aiul haul-working man of sciimce. 
Although he ooulil describe aud explain his inven¬ 
tions clearly enough, lie was shy and sensitive, and 
failed as a locturor, many of his investigations being 
made known by Faraday ftb the Royal Institution. 

In 1834 lie was appointed professor of Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy at King's College. lie invented 
a rotating mirror, by means of which ho determined 
the time the electric Impulse took to travel along a 
J mile of copper wire. His futuro h tudics wero now in 
the line of sound aud electricity. In 1835 he made 
a spoaking-nnichinu with an india-rubber mouth, 
which uttered, such simple words ns 'rum, 1 
Minimum, 1 &o. Wheatstone and W. F. Cooke in 
1887 took out a patent ‘for improvements in giving 
signals and sounding alarums in distant places by 
moans of electric cnrrouts transmitted through 
metallic circuits.' From this instrument, which 
luid five needles, has grown Unit system of electric 
telegraphs which now ramilios ovor the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom. Between 1886-40 
his mind was also occupied with the problem of 
submarine telegraphy (row Tklecuiai'H). 

In a paper cm Binocular Vision laid before the 
Royal society in 1638 lie explained tho prinolplo 
! of tho ytorcosooijo (ipv.), an instrument of liis 
invention ; in 1840 lie showed that, by means of 
electro-magnetism, a number of clocks far apart 
might bo kept going with aluiolute exactitude from 
one oontral clock {sue Vul, IV. p. 253); and in 
1843 lie brought out his now instruments and piu- 
cosscs for determining the constants of a vollaio 
Horios. Wlioatstono wom unrivalled in reading 
secret cipher; and his own cryptograph is said to 
have never been deciphered. There were til ho Ids 
automatic telegraph in two forms; his telegraph 
thermometor and barometer; a machine for the 
conversion of dynamical into electrical force with¬ 
out tho use of permanent magnets; ami an 
apparatus for conveying instructions to engineers 
and BtoorHinon on board huge steam-vessels. The 
method of moasuring olootrical ro wist an no known 
as AVlioatstono's Bridge (brought into notice, 
though not invented by him) is explained at 
Electricity^ Vol. IV. p. 208. Nor should wo 
omit to mention his Conaortlnu (q.v.) and polar 
olonk. He wub a vico-president of the Royal 
Society, and rocoivod its royal modal in 1840 ami 
1843, aud tho Copley medal in 1808. He was 
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ill dismissing membera of Mb cabinet t and his 
roloutless war upon the United States Bank, made 
him in thoir oyea a tyrant little leas hateful than 
Gooigo III., and the ohl name of Whig wns chosen 
as expressive of their revolt against one-man power. 
Wolwtor, Clay, and other National Republicans 
and ohl FGilomliRta readily accepted tlio name, 
mulor which they wore defoated in 1836, and in 
1840 won thoir Hint gi’eat victory in the Tebum of 
Pmidont Harrison. Tim party died in 1862, slain 
by tho hands of its own dissatisfied members. 

Wllillibrel { Numcnhtepkccopus) t a bird of the 
family Soolopaoldm, allied to tho curlew and closely 
malnbling it in form, plumage, ami habits,.hut 
smaller in sizo and having a much fcliortor bill, 
Tlia "Wlilinbr’el—or Tifcterel, as it is often called— 



is only a summer visitor to Croat lintel n, but it 
breeds in sm/tll and rapidly decreasing nnuilwrs in 
the Orkney ami Shetland Islands, The adult bird 
iiieusnrus about 17 InohoB in length, tho female 
being rather larger than the male. Scq Cuulkw, 

Whin. See Funzia. 

lVliill'Clmt (Sttazicola rubeim; see C/£AT), a 
bird very similar in appearance, especially when it 
assumes its duller autumn plumage, to the Bbono- 
chat (q.v.). It breeds in many parts of northern 
and central Kurojw, ns far ROutli os Sicily; hnt 
is chiolly it migrant to Mediterranean countries, 
and winters south wards in Africa as far ns 
tho Fantl oouutry and Abyssinia, eastwards in 
Arabia, Asia Elinor, aiul Northern Indio. To 



WTdn-ohnt [Saxicola rubetra). 


tho Dritlsh rnlandH it Is a Bummer visitor, arriving 
in the middle of April, and reaching its northern 
quartern about the beginning of May. In Ireland 
it 1 b rare. It feeds on booties, insects, worms, and 
small molluscs, ItR song is pleasant. It freemen to 
heaths and commons, whence its name of 'Gims- 
chat;' and It roosts on the ground. The female Is 
duller in colour than the male. ^ 


Wliinstonc, a popular name In Scotland for 
any hard and compact kind of stone, ns contra¬ 
distinguished to sanilstono or freostone and l-ocks 
of alnty structure. Tims in Scotland it is the 
common appellation of such rocks a » basalt and its 
varieties, porphyrito, greywackc, &c., whilst in 
some districts it is applied to granite. 

Whipping, Bee Flogging, Knout. Of in¬ 
numerable lands of wliins— coach■ whips, horse¬ 
whips, dog-whi|Hv, ifco.—the types vary from a 
slender pliant switch all in one piece to a abort 
stllT handled whip with a vory long lash. The 
stock-whip of Australia, a riding whin, 1ms & short 
handle of 2 feet, with a lash 16 feet. The 
wngon-whlp of South Africa comprises a long, 
tapering bamboo of 14 or 16 feet, and a lash about 
ns long s It b» a two-handed whip, wielded usually 
by a man on foot. 

Whip-poor-will (Cctprimulgug or Antro&~ 
tomus voctfcrus), a specie* of Goatsucker (q.v.), a 
native of North America, common in the eastern 
parts of tho United States, and of ton imagined to 
bo identical with another goatsuakar, the Night- 
hawk f Chordeilcspopctitc), It icceivos its popular 
nnme from tho fanolcd resemblance of its notes to 
tho words Whip poor Will. It is about 10 iuchea 
long, the plumage very like that of the European 
goatsucker, much mottled and indistinctly marked 
with small transverse bands, the top of the head 
streaked with block, a narrow white collar on bli? 
throat. The bristles at the base of the bill are 
very stiff, ami more tlmn an inch long, and the tall 
is founded, the lateral feathers largely .white in the 
male. This bird Is seldom seen during the day, 
but.seeks Ite food by night, catching moths, Ucatlre, 
and other insects on the wing. Its flight is near 
the ground, zigzag, and noiseless, Its notes are 
beam only during tho night, and arc dear and 
loud, so that when a few of these birds are close at 
hand the noise is such that thoso unaccustomed 
to It cannot sleep. In tho moro southern parte of 
the United States tho whip-poor-will is replaced 
hv a larger species, tho Chuck-Will's-widow (ft oy 
A* earofimnaM, and which, like tho whip-poor- 
will, takes its name from its ory, and to the west 
by a smaller one (ft or A. Nuttatli) having & 
Bomawhnt similar ory to tlio Whip-poor-will, but 
feebler, Bee Baird, Brower, and Iiidgeway’s A orth 
American Bmls lBoston, 1874), 

VniilJ-fttiAke* a name given in North America 
to various species of the genus Maslicophls (especi¬ 
ally M, flaoclliformia, the coaoh-whip snake, 4 to 6 
foet long, slender, And harmless )\ as also to species 
of Philodryns, of Possorlta, &o. 

Whirlpool, a circular onirent in a liver or sea, 
roduced by opposing tides, grinds, or currents, 
t Is a phenomenon of rare occurrence on a large 
scale, but illiisLmtions in miniature may bo noticed 
in the eddies fanned in a river by moans of qtateclea 
or deflections. Tho two celebrated soa-whirlpools 
CJiArybdis (see Scvlla) and Maolsbrbm (q.v.) avo 
now known to bo merely 1 chopping seas, 1 caused 
by the wind noting obliquely on n vapid current 
sotting steadily in ono direction while the tide is 
flowing, and in the opposite direction when it is 
ebbing. During calm weather neither of tlieso so- 
called whirlpools is dangerous for largo ships, bit* 
when tho current and the wind are strongly in oppo¬ 
sition the brolcap swell'is bo viol out and extensive 
in tho Maelutrttm ar to founder large alilps, or drive 
them against the rooks. Though in neither of 
these two coses, formerly bo much dreaded, la there 
any vortioal notion, instances of such action do 
actually occur in various localities, as in the whirl¬ 
pool of Ooriievrekln (q.v,), and in some oddias pro¬ 
duced hv opposing winds and currents among the 
Orkney Islands. . f 
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A11 these must bo distinguished from the most 
edible wholk—t be Peri winkle [Litton mi liitomt), 
a vegetarian Goateropod not nearly related to the 
above. For anatomy, see Gasteropoda. — Whelk 
is alflo an old name for Acno (q.v.). 


electricity, magnetism, heat, Gorman church archi¬ 
tecture, the History of Moral Philosophy in Eng¬ 
land, &e., besides translations of Goethe's Her- 
mum and Dorothea, Auorb null's Professor's Wife, 
Grotitle 1 Bights of Peace and IVar, and Plato. 


Wliotsfonc*, or Hones, are used for sLmtq)oil¬ 
ing out ting Instruments of All kinds. For scythe 
and other largo steel blades stones of a coarse 
texture or gram are usori, hut for putting a lino 
edge on chisels, razors, penknives, and engravers' 
torus fine-grained hone* are employed. There are 
few known localities for such as have suitable fine¬ 
ness, hardness, uniformity of texture, and 'bite* 
combined in such a way as to form a fuwt-mto hone. 
The throe most favourably known are the Turkish 
hone or oilstone from Aeia Minor, composed of 
about 73 nor cent, of silica Intimately mixod with 
calotte; fclio Arkansas hone, consisting of 08 per 
eont. of silica j and the German razor hone, from 
near Itatlsbon. The Washita hone , found in the 
same stato ami county, is olioupor and better 
suited for ordinary tools than the Arkansas stone. 
In Great Britain the beat hone slates, as they are 
sometimes termed, arc the Chant leg Forest stone 
(LoiocHtorshiru); the Welsh oil-stone, or Idiml 
stone ; tlio cutler's gixoustone, also a Welsh rock; 
and the Water*if-Ayr stone. This last, a fino- 
grained argillaceous rock, vat her softer than mout 
lione-Btones, is used for uumermiH other purposes 
besides sharpening tools. Several kinds of hone- 
stones are used for polishing haul surf aces—that of 
silver, for instance. ilono-stom, or NovavttUU, U 
a very hard, duo-grained siliceous variety of clay- 
slate. Any lmrdIsh Blato of smootli uniform texture 
will make a line hone, and few countries are with¬ 
out some sharply gritted rock from which service¬ 
able whetstones for Hbiumoning largo cutting bladoH 
or edge-tools can be made. Tiiove are instances of 
1 whetstones 1 mndo of wood with the pores filled 
up with some hard substance. 


Wliewoll, Will t a 3i, D.D.. miia born on 24th 
May 1704 at Lancaster. His father intended him 
for Uls own trade—that of a joiner; but the hoy, 
having excelled atHQhoolin mathematics, went up 
in 1812 to Cambridge fw an exhibitioner of Trinity 
Collage, ami. aftor gaining the Chancellor's medal 
for the English prize poem In 1814, graduated in 
1816 as second wrnnglor ami second Smith's prizo- 
nuiu. Ho became a fellow And tutor of Trinity, 
whore also for many years he acted as a miceossful 
■ipooch, 1 or private tutor; in 1820 was elected an 
F.ItS. i between 1828 and 1832 was professor of 
Minoratogy in Cambridge, and betweon 1B98 ami 
1803 professor of Monil Theology. In 1841 lie 
succeeded Dr Wordsworth as Master of Trinity, 
and in tlio baiuq year \yhb President of the British 
Association at its meeting at Plymouth. Ho was 
also for a time President of the Geological Sonioty. 
In 1866 ho became Vice-chancellor of tlio university 
of Cambridge. He died at Trinity on 6th March 
I860—the result of a fall from his horse. A large, 
strong, erect man, with a rod faoo and a loud 
voice, Whewell was an olieoblve preacher and lec¬ 
turer, though in both diameters wanting in that 
something which wins and rivets tlio boaiuiv He 
was accused of being arrogant; and one remem¬ 
bers tlio woll-knowu Chinese music stoiy, and 
Sydney Smith's saying, «Science is his forfco and 
omninoience hie folblo/ HIb knowleilgo was indeed 
enoycloprcdio, until all the defects of an oueyolo- 
Fjodlft; his works included Astronomy ami General 
Physics considered in Reference to Natural Thcolomt 
(Bfldffevftter Treatiso, 1833 V History qfthelmluo* 
Uvo Sciences (3 vols, 1837), The PhUosgthy of the 
Inductive Scmices (2 vols. 1840), The film cuts of 
^frahtUy including Polity (1856), The Plurality 
of Worlds (1858), and other writings on the tides. 


See Todlimi tor's WhcteeU: on Account of his Writ* 
fw/iw (1870), and tlio Ufa by BIib Stair Douglas (1881), 

Wlicy. Soo Milk. 

WTlicliCOtc, BENJAMIN, duo of tlio Cambridge 
Platoiiists, was born of a good Shropshire family, 
Minch 11, 1609, entered Emanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1626, and became a fellow in 1633. For 
ten years a college tntor, In 1043 lie took the 
college living of North Cadbury in Somersetshire, 
afterwards held by Cud worth, but a year Inter 
became ProvoBt of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
the room of the ejected Dr Collins. Vet Jio was 
far from being a Puritan, and lie protected the 
interest of the provost and fellows with tlio most 
acmpulons care. And his inllucnce upon tlio 
university was groat. Already as a follow ho had 
been the tutor of Wallis, Cnlvorvol, and John 
Smith, who says of his irniator, *1 lived upon 
him.' At the ltcstmation he lost his proves t- 
fillip, but bold livings first at St Anne's, Black- 
friars, together with Milton in Cambridgeshire, 
and finally the vicarage of St Lawrence Jewry, 
whore bo died in May 1083. Ho himsolf published 
nothing; and four volumes of Discourses (i.-iil., 
editod by Dr Jcfiery, 1701* iv., by Dr Samuel 
Clarke, 1707). and Moml and Religious Afihor - 
isms, collected from his MSS. by Jeffery (1703; 
new ed. by Dr Salter, containing bin ooiToeiioml- 
onae with Dr Tnokney, 1763), notable fur vigour 
and point, oro all his work, Whlcheoto wan ono 
of throw teachore wlmso personality was groator 
than bis intellectual productiveness, and Iiin real 
significance must bo sought In tho impulse he gave 
to philowphical theology as seen In mb own pupils 
and contemporaries—in Smith, More, niul Cud- 
worth, as well as Tillotson, Patrick, and Burnet. 


SeoPrlnolpnlT uIIoqVh Rational Thcolufiy(vd[, H. 1872), 
Bishop Wostcott's Etoays in the History of ltclitfloss 
Thought (1891), Rrul vol, iii. of Ihuui Mulltugur’d Ilhdory 
of the University qf Cambridge (1802). Tlio JSarl of 
SliaftuBbury edited a wjluotlon of Ids aonnOiiH In 1(198, 
wliioh wfta roprintod at lftlitilmrgli by I'rlnoijml ^Vinhurt 
In 1742, Tho be*t edition of mh oomplctu works in -by 
Drs Campbell and Gornvd (4 volu. Aberdeen, 1761). 


TVlilclnli. See Why da it. 


Wltffh a short omul form of whiggatnor, a iilek- 
namo of tho peasantry of the Western Lowlands of 
Scotland, derived not from whiffy 'sour whoy,' but 
from whiffffcmiy a Bound used by them in driving 
their horses. Tho ‘ W hi gum ore ItiUd 9 is the name 
given to the inarch of 7000 western Covoiuinlims on 
Edinburgh (1648), which healed Charles J.’h doom ; 
and wo find the same term applied to the Cove¬ 
nantors of Loth well Bridge (1070), Thence the 
name Whig came to bo fastened first on tlio wliolo 
Prosbyteriau zealots of Scotland, and lifter wards 
on those English politicians who showed a dis¬ 
position to opposo the court, and treat Protestant 
nonconformists with leniency. Coming into use 
about 1670-80, Whig and Tory (q.v.) immediately 
became familiar words, ami Imvo been retained ns 
designations of the two omiofiibc political parties. 
These, however, since 1830 have been renamed 
Liberals ami Conservatives, Whig being restricted 
to tho more conservative mom burn of tho Liberal 
l>arby, as opposed to Radical (q.v.). 

. In United States history it denotes thoso who 
in the colonial ami revolutionary periods were 
opposed to tho British rule; and also it is the 
name adopted In 1834 by the survivors of tlio old 
.National Republican parly, after its overwhelming 
defoat by Jackson in 1832. Jackson's bold action 
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fllmsed. Home or private distilling from grain 
was introduced into England from Ireland by 
settlors in ditTeraiit counties. In Scotland during 
tho 14lh oonfcuiy whisky had already displaced 
lnuoh of the Imported continental spirit t tlio 
monasteries a had for a long time preserved the 
secrets of distillation. By the middle of the lfltli 
century a largo trade was established, and houso 
or oottauo stills wore found in all parts* In 1670 
Baotoli distilleries worn taxed for tho first time, 
and private distillation was interfered with. In 
Ireland ns early m tho litli century the natives dis¬ 
til led * ufogo-boftthft/ and no interference ocourrod 
till the 10th century, when licenses wore enforced 
in tho oouo of all hut tho gentry, oft'ciidcra being 
made liable to capital punishment, 

During tho Great Rob el lion the excise-tax on 
spirits originated in all parts of the kingdom. It 
was placed at 8d, nor.gallon in England, but was 
rodneed to 2d i in Scotland and Ireland the tax was 
on the retailors j and tho duties wore 'farmed out* 
in all three countries. In Hcotlnnd by the time 
Charles II. was rostered a conoidemlilo revenue 
was obtained* Boon after the Restoration the duty 
was fixed in England at Id. per gallon, but lb soon 
rose to 8d. per hulk gallon, varying rates wore 
subsequently ostaldished according to the materials 
used, the tax being levied upon the wort, which, 
according to its origin, was expected to yield 20 to 
20 gallons of Bpiriba per 100 gallons or the wort. 
In 1735, with the object of suppressing drunken¬ 
ness, 20s, nor gallon of spirits was levied on the 
retailer, a nigh licenso was charged, ami tho dis¬ 
tiller^ tax raised. But seven years' experience 
compelled tho repeal of these provisions, for illicit 
distillation and illicit sales woro onormaun. Tho 
spirit tax wan continued upon the wort, and for 
many yoars the rate stood at or neat 1 2s. por 
gallon, with an expected yield of 10 gallons of 
spirit per 100 gallons of wort, so that the not tax 
on spirits was 2s. x W — 10s. Oil. per gallon. 
This high estimated yield forced distillers to use 
very strong wort, hence the spirit distilled was 
coarse, and the whole of the English prmlnco went 
through the reotlflor's hands boforo It was fit for 
consumption, 

hi .Scotland at tho Be* to rot! on tho spirit tax 
was remodelled j and in sotno cases fixed Bums wero 
levied upon certain districts in lien of tho tax. 
Towards tho end of tho 17th oontury private dis¬ 
tillation was again taxed, the fcaxos being as a 
rule farmed out; but tho people vigorously re- 
60utod the Interference, for tho licensing regula¬ 
tions werosovoi’o and unequal. At tho Union the 
English system of levying tho spirit duty on the 
trade disci!Ions was introduced—vix. by an estl* 
mated spirit yield from the wort—and this system 
prevailed for the noxt eighty yours, during which 
ported tlio fermlo made groat advances. Though 
bho tax was similarly levied to tho English method, 
it was not so heavy, so that Scotch whisky could 
bo sold in London tnoro cheaply than that of 
English make. The Scotch tax permitted of a 
lighter wort being made, so that the produce was 
lass coarso than tlio English and did npfc require 
rectifying j a largo English trade accordingly sprang 
up. lint in 1784 tho English dw til Jem succeeded 
in getting tho Scotch tax raised to an equality 
with tliolr own, and 20 gnllonB at I to 10 over proof 
woro expected from every 100 gallons of wort. l?lno 
wliteky oould no longor he proiltahly made from a 
light wort; and if a stronger wort worn used the 
spirit was coarse. The Highland distillers at this 
period only paid a license on their stills, and tho 
Lowland distillers wero in danger of being extin¬ 
guished ; bub thoy succeeded in 1785 in getting 
the famous 'license system* introduced and the 
English system disoanled. Still the Highlanders 


lmd groat advantages In the license rate, and oould 
sell Tu the Lowland markets. The Lowlanders 
soon brought skill to their aid. The original 
license Tate was 30s. per annum for each gallon 
of the still's capacity, and an estimated rate of 
speed wftw allowed for in fixing thin charge. By 
various improvements the enterprising distillers 
wero able to far oxcaed the estimated spirit yield, 
and when this became known the tax was raised 
to £3, and so on till in a few years it mounted 
to £100 in some cdboa. No two diBlillero were 
taxed alike, and gross inequalities prevailed. To 
secure their high yields from taxation, smuggling 
was resorted to. and more particularly across the 
Border, Tho Interference with cottage stills, 
especially in the Highlands, had encouraged illicit 
distillation ; Glen] j vet being fam mis as tlio home 
of tho smugglers. The law was in fact defied, 
and even those in authority connived at tho 
illegal practices i the revenue officer a were power¬ 
less. Licensed distilleries were in boiuq cases de¬ 


stroyed by the people. Pot many years smuggled 
spirit ruled the markets, ami it is believed that 
for every licensed distiller either in town or 
country there wore fifty or a hundred unlicensed 
ones. Not one-half tho legitimate revenue wur 
secured. Eventually, (luring the liuifc yearn of 
Goorge III,'h reign, the c license system’ was 
abolished and tho English system again intro¬ 
duced with all its abuses. Tito estimated spirit 
ylold being placed too high, the Scotoh distillers 
woro again threatened with ruin; the trade nud 
the revenue foil off, so that hy mere compulsion 
wiser regulations and a more in adorn to tax were 
Adopted In 1810. Highland and Lowland systems 
wore Assimilated, but tho smuggling so universally 
established oould not l>o readily eradicated, and 
as late as 1822 not one-linlf the spirits made in 
Scotland paid duty. Trade fluctuations may be 
judged by one illustration; in 1810 thero wero 
only 90 licensed die tillers in Scotland j next year,, 1 
through some slight alteration In the law, there 
wero 108. 

In Ireland at the Restoration 4d. per gallon 
was imposed upon distilled spirits; and this duty 
continued for fifty years, bub was tlion gradually 
raised till in 1816 lt> stood nt IK ])<), Tho license 
system as in Scotland was tried in Ireland; in 
1779 no lass than 1162 stills woro licensed. An 


arbitrary number of distillings per still wob re¬ 
cognised ; It varied with the el iso of the still, but 
Inversely, a still of 200 gallons cajmvity Iteing 
assumed to work offceuor than one of fltiO gallons. 
This system favoured the large tradeiu, so that of 
210 trade distillers in 1708 only 61 survived in 1800, 
and thou a license was refused for miy still below 
600 gallons content As in Scotland for many 
years, a race took place between increased skill 
and an increased tax, whilst new inventions were 
discouraged by the government. The refusal to 
liconso the Bin all atills immediately led to exten-: 
sivo smuggling from illicit stills (the produce of 
wliioli was specially known a a potheen). The smug¬ 
gling was so univcreal that m 1810 to discourage 
illicit diBtillevioR licenses wero grouted to sUHb of 
only forty gallons content. The smuggling nour¬ 
ished however, largo illicit imports coming from 
Scotland. The restrictive legislation in Ireland 
accounted for tho foot that, wliereoB in 1702 
nearly 3J million gallons of whisky paid duty ab 
la. 2d, per gallon, yet thirty years after, with 
double the population, a considerably smaller 
number of galloiiH was charged when the rote was ' 
0 b. 0d. 

. During tlio reign of George IV. the present inode 
of charging tlio spirit duty upon the quantity at 
proof strength \vtui introduced succeed vely into 
Scotland, Ireland, and England. The table shows„ 
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Whirlwinds ami Waterspouts. Whirl- 
winds differ essentially in nature from tlio 
storms of ivinil dcsoribed In the articles STORMS. 
Individual whirlwinds seldom continue longer than 
a minute at any place, find sometimes only a few 
soQondfl; their breadth varies from a few yards to 
nearly a quarter of a mile, and during their short 
continuance, the changes of tlio wind ore siuldon 
and violent. If a full of the barometer is recorded 
it is virtually inatantanooiiB, and is immediately 
followed by a rise equally ns sudden as the previous 
fail. The direction of the eddy of the whirlwjnds, 
especially when tlio diameter is vary small, differs 
from the rotation of winds in a utonn in that it 
may take place cither wav—right to left, or left to 
right—according to tlio direction of tho stronger of 
the two winds which give vise to the whirlwind. 
Whirl win da often originate within tlio tropics dur¬ 
ing the hot season, especially in flat sandy dcHOrtsj 
since these becoming unequally heated by the sun 
give rise to ascending columns of heated air ami 
descending ourrents of coolor air contiguous to 
them, which result In eddies that draw up with them 
largo clouds of dust; and tlio whole is homo for¬ 
ward by the wind that may happen to bo blowing 
at tlio time. This is the origin of the dust whirl¬ 
wind* of India, locally known iu* * dust devils/ which 
have been admirably doscriliod and illustrated by 
P. F. II. Boddoloy. TIicho dust-storms are frqquont 
in dry, hot regions; and in the cose of the Simoom 
(q.v.), which may bo regarded ns a succession of 
such whirlwinds, they appear on a scale of the most 
appalling grandeur. 

Extensive fires, such os tlio burning of tlio prairie 


eruptions also cause whirlwinds by tho ascending 
and dosoending onrrents of air they occasion ) and. 
those, ns well ns the whirlwinds already mentioned, 
are generally accompanied with heavy mins, hall, 
and electrical displays. Whirl winds are also of 
frequent occurrence in Franco and many other 
countries, doing great dam ago to vineyards and 
other crops; but in Great Britain they seldom 
occur. 

Waterspouts ru’o whirlwinds occurring on the sea 
and other sheets of water. When fully formed 
they appear as tall pillars of cloud stretching from 
the sea to the Rky, whirling round their axes, and 
exhibiting the progressive movement of tho whole 
lnoas precisely os in the cose of the dust-whirl¬ 
wind, Tho sea at the base of tho whirling vor¬ 
tices is thrown into violent commotion, rosombling 
tho surface of water iu rapid ebullition. It is a 
popular fallacy that the water of the sea is auokod 
up in a solid mass by waterspouts, it lieing only 
the spray from the broken waves which is carried 
up. Observations of the rain-gauge conclusively 
prove tills. 

What are sometimes called 1 waterspouts on land 1 
are quite distinct phenomena. They are merely 
heavy falls of rain of a very local character, and 
may or may not be accompanied with whirling 
winds. They generally cicoiu during thunder¬ 
storms, or in the vicinity of thunderstorms, being 
quite analogous to severe hailstorms, from widen 
they differ only In point of temperature, the heavy 
drops being probably no more than melted hail¬ 
stones. Also all the moisture that falls Is tho 
result of condensation ; whereon, in tho true water- 
spent, tho rain is mixed with spray which has boon 
caught up from the broken waves, carried aloft b 


qualities ore made cither from malted barley alone, 
or from a mixed grist of barley-malt and dried 
barley and oats. Very largo quantities of maize 
and lice arc now used, whilst sugar and molasses, 
and sin all or quantities of wheat, vyo, sngo, and 
other materials arc employed. On tho Continonb 
potatoes and beet-root are extensively used, and 
artichokes anil other roots are also employed. Tho 
mode of manufacture is described under Distilla¬ 
tion. Pure malt-whisky 1 b almost exclusively 
made in Scotland, and always has boen so, tho 
pot-stills boitig used in tho distillation, In Ireland 
pot-stills arc most generally used, but, with the 
exception of two or three JUstllloricH, malt forms 
only about ono-third of tho materials mashed, tho 
remainder being barley, oats, and maize. In 
England large quantities of spirit arc din tilled 
by Coffey’s still from a wort prepared from the 
raw ccrenlH with some malt and sugar, whilst a 
few of the largest Scotch and Irish distillers make 
a portion of tlioir produce in the name way. Much 
of this quality of spirit is used for making methy¬ 
lated spirit, ami much for making gin. British 
brandy, and cordials, whilst some in used for blend* 
iug with tho pot-still spirit or whisky. Quantities 
of whisky identical with Irinli are now made in 
Scotland. Wales lias also its whisky distil lory, 
and in England a few distill ora are once move 
returning to pot-still whisky. Largo distilleries 
for grain-spirit aro at work In tlio United Elates, 
and for grain and potato spirit In Prussia, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Itussla. Spirit is 
also distilled In Australia (Molboumo). The con¬ 
tinental spirit, though of high strength and great 
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mately preotpltatod with the rain. 

Whisky (Gaolio, uisge y 1 water ;* uisge-beatha, 
modified into usquebaugh, 1 water of life'), a 
spirit made by tho distillation of tho fermented 
extract from malted and immalted cereals, pota¬ 
toes, or any starch-yielding material. The beet 
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mg wines, ami for manufacturing and i 
purposes than for a beverage, In 1B01 thorn were 
v distilleries in England and Wales, ISO in Scot¬ 
land, ami 31 in Ireland, Tho quantities of whisky 
for each of the three conn trios m that your wore iu 
gallons t 

Fronf-fliilrlt nmmiftiaturetl.10,fi32,C37 21,101,028 12,088,024 

CoiisuVAtitlou ns liovomgo.18,408,048 8,040,800 4,821,140 

Iu Bonded WarohoiUHU,.0,012.052 04,312,105 20,003.477 

Consumption ]K>r howl. ‘027 1'flUO 1020 

It will he notlcod that the spirits iu bond are 
oqui vulon t to three yoara’ consul tvptinn. The 
revenue derived from tho exciso duties on spirits 
In the United Kingdom was in 1888 over 
£13,000,000, and hi 1380 nearly that amount. 

Tho export trade amounted in 1801 to 3,804,170 
gallons at proof; nearly half of this quantity wont 
to Australia, and a largo quantity to tlio East 
Indies and to the west coast of Africa. Spirits 
exported arc free of duty, ami a drawback of 2d. 
per proof gallon is allowed. Proof-spirit consists 
of nearly equal portions by weight of wator and 
absolute alcohol, the exact proportions being 
water, 3070 ; alcohol, 40*24. Tlio legal definition 
of proof-spirit la such us at Cl° F, weighs twelve- 
thirteen tbs of an equal hulk of distilled wator i 
its specific gravity is *0231 nt 51° F. With tho 
present excise duty at 10s. Oil. nor proof gallon, 
the distiller is slightly promoted by Lho liix mi 
foreign spirits being 10s. Uhl. nor proof gallon. 
The manufacture of whisky in tho United ‘King¬ 
dom is under tho control of the excise, and the 
principal governing statute is tho Spirits Act, 1880. 
In England and Scotland whisky gradual I v ilia- 






by gin and brandy of continental origin, I)ls 
tilling was practised in England as early os Lho 
11th century, hut was confined Lo the monasteries, 
the prodnco being used ah a medicine. During 
tho Tudor porlnd distilling os a trade commenced, 
monopolies and charters wore granted occasionally, 
and a system of licensing was adopted and greatly 
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The duty on imported spirits under the M'Kinley 
tariff was It xml at $2’B0. 

8uo, for Idytory, Morowood's Inventions and Customs 
in tho Use of Inebriating Liquors (1824), and Scwis- 
briok’B SjiirU Manual (181)1); and for toolinloal prooossQH, 
itlnorokor’B ffandbuch tier SpirUus-fabrikatton (4th ed. 
188(1), and The Manufacture <tf‘Spirits, by the present 
wrltor (1802). Sea also the artioloH Alcohol, Excise, 
Fiwkl-oil, Smurglino. 

Wlllslcy Insurrection, the somewhat ox- 
travagant title for nil outbimlc which occurred in 
Western Vonnsylvanla in the summer of 1704. It 
arose from discontent with tfio excise regulations, 
and culminated In open riot ami the destruction of 
private property \ hut by the eflorta of loading 
citizons the rising was quelled without the aid or 
the 16,000 troops which Washington promptly sent 
against the insurgents. 

Wlilst, a game at cards, tailored to he of 
English origin; probably a development of the 
game of trump ((a* triumph), which was played in 
England at loast ns early as the time of Henry 
VIlI. Trump is mentioned in a sermon deliverecl 
by Latimer on the timidity before Christmas 1620. 
The game of trump is also mentioned by Shako- 
frncaro punning on the word triumph in Antony uml 
Gleopt<lt'tt } act iv, ncono 12. The game of whist is 
not mentioned by Shakespeare, or by any writer 
of the Elixatathan era. 

The oarUcst mention of whist (or whisk ) ie in tho 

) looms of Taylor the Water-poet (1021). In the 
irst edition of G'ottouk Cbmplmi Gamester (1674 j 
whist Is described as a game * commonly known in 
England. 1 Cotton says that 1 the game of whist 
Is so called from tho alienee that Is to be observed 
in the play;' this derivation was adopted by Dr 
Johnson, to tho extent of explaining whist to no a 
game requiring allonco, and it has boon generally 
accepted by modern etymologists. 

Waist was formerly played nine-up. Thechange 
to ton-up took place about tho first quarter of too 
18th century, whist played ten-up Is called long 
i vhisL About 1780 the experiment of dividing the 
game into half was tried, and short whist was the 
result. Tho short game soon came into favour; 
and in 1864 tho supremacy of short whist was 
acknowledged by the adoption ns tho Btandard 
of tho laws of snort whist framed by committees 
of tho Turf ami Portland clubs. 

Edmond Hoyle (q.v.), the first writer of any 
eolobj'ity on whist (commonly called the father of 
tho game), published hto Short Treatise in 1742, 
He used to give lessons in whist at a guinea a 
lesson, His Short Tmdiso ran through many 
editions during ills lifetime; and sinco his death 
hl« works have licon reproduced In numberless 
ways. Hoylo died in Wolhcok Street, Cavendish 
Square, on August 20, 1760, at the age, ho it is 
said, or ninety-seven. * 

The game of whist is played by four persons, two 
buiug partners against the other two. Tho partners 
Hit opposlLo to each other. The partnership is 
determined by cutting. The two lowest are 

I iarfcnoiw against the two highest, and the lowest 
ms the deal and tho choice of seats and cards. In 
cutting, the ace is lowest. Each play or has a 
right to shuttle tho pnok once before each deal, tho 
doalor having the privilege of a final shufllo. Tho 
shuttling being concluded, the player to tho dealer^ 
right cuts the pack. Tho doalor, having reunited 
the paokots, is bound to doal tho cards one at a 
time to the players in rotation, beginning with 
the player to < hie left. He turns up the bottom 
card (oallod the trump card). The doal boing 
completer!, the players sort their cards, and tho 
player to the dealer's loft (or leader).plays a card 
fapo upwards»on the ■ table. Tim other players 
follow in rotation, being bound to follow suit if 


they con. When all linvq played, the trick is 
complete. It is then gathered and turned over by 
Llio winning side. Tim highest card wins the trick, 
Tho ace ia highest in playing \ and the other canto 
reckon in the order king, queeiq knave, ten, &c., 
down to the deuce, or two, wlnoli is lowest If 
any player cannot follow suit (i.e. ban none of the 
suit led), he may play any card be pleases, If ho 
plays a card of the Emit turned up (called trumps), 
ho winB tho trick, unless another play or also, 
having none of tho suit led, playB a higher tramp. 
The mayor who wins the trick becomes the lender 
for the next trick, and ho on till tho whole hand 
(consisting of thirteen tricks) is played out. 

After scoring, the player to the last dealer's left 
deals in hiB turn; and in subsequent deals each 
2>lAycr deals in turn, tho rotation going to the left. 

Scoring .—Tho aide winning more than six tricks 
reckons one for each trick above bIx j aiul tho Bide 
holding, cither separately or conjointly, more than 
two of tho following cards, ace, king, queen, and 
knave of trumps (called honours), reckons as under: 
If they hold any three honours, they score two; if 
they hold four honours, they score four. Players 
who are at four cannot score honours. Tho side 
ilrat reaching five, in one hand or in a succession of 
hands, scores a game, valued thus : a single, if (he 
adversaries have already scored three or four; a 
double, if they have scored one or two j a treble, if 
they have scored nothing. 

A rubber consists of the best two games out of 
three. If the same playera win two consecutive 
games, the third is not played. Tho winners of 
the ruhtar score in points the value of tho games 
they have won j when the rubber lias consisted of 
three games, the value of the loser's game is de¬ 
ducted. And whether two or threo games are 

A cd, two points are added for the rubber. Tims, - 
B (partners) win a single and a doutdo, they 
win throe points on the games, and they add two 
for tho rubber, making five points. Had A B won 
the same, but Y Z (their opponents) won a treble, 
thoy would have to deduet threo points, tho vnlae 
of the opponents' game, and would win only two 
points. 

Wliist is a mixed game of clinnce ami skill. 
The chance resides in having trumps and other 
good cartls dealt. The skill consists in tho applica¬ 
tion of such knowledge as shall, in tho long run, 
turn tho chances of the cards in the player's favour. 
At the commencement of tho hand, tfio first lead 
presents a problem of almost pure clmnoe i but as 
the hand proceeds otaeimtion of the fall of tho 
canls, inf cron co (.herefrom, memory and judgment 
come in, bo that tlio end of a hand often prcBonts 
a problem of pure skill It is these over-racing 
gradations of skill and ohitnco that giro tho game 
its oliief interest ns a scientific pastime. 

To become a skilful player it is necessary to. boar 
in mind that tho game is not ono of any given 
player's hand against the other three, but a com¬ 
bination of two against two. In order that two 
partners shall play their hands to the best advan¬ 
tage, thoy must strive, as mncJi as possible, to play 
the two hands as though they Mere one. To tills 
end it is advisable that they should pursue some 
uniform system of play, bo that daoli partner shall 
understand tho plana of the other, and be placed in 
tho most favourable position to (insist him in carry¬ 
ing them out. Tho experience of a hundred and 
fifty years has developed a system of play tendfug 
to thin result. ii • t - 

1. The ilmt, or original, lead should be from the 
player's strongest suit. A strong suit is olio that 
contains oitlier a large' nunibor of cards (four or 
more) pr several high cards. The suit Containing 
the largest number of cards (numerical strength) 
to tho ono to bo mostly prefened. '.The opjfeeb 
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the rates in th© three countries dun ng tho IDth 
century ; 

EiiglunL ficotlaiu)' IwUdJ- Uiitflunfi. BsotUml. Ireliuul. 


d. b. d. ■. *-4 

18Q2..« A 4k SlOi 3 101 1S50... 8 0 8 0 8 0 

1811. ..10 9* 8 Oj * 5J UMX..10 0 JO 0 WO, 

1820. ..U at 0 2 5 ?} lb86.,.12 0 19 0 13 0 

1880 7 0 B 4 8 4 1880... 10 0 10 0 10 0 

im.. 710 » 8 s & im..io ft w d 10 a 

Although illicit distillation on tho largo scale 
is occasionally' attempted uow, it is quickly i 
snppresBctl Hi the Highlands of Scotland a few | 
detections are still mode annually, hut thoso In 
Ireland are very numerous, and average some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred annually, ftwn tho , 
revenue point of view the hi ns is insignificant^ Tho 
whisky retailed throughout tho Unitud Kingdom I 
1 b generally of pure quality, though often too now. 
Occasionally attempts are lnado to remove from 
methylated spirit its dintinattvo odour and to retail I 
lb for drinking, whilst ether is also manipulated 
for sale in poor and populous neighbourhoods. The 
warehousing system was introduced for tho con¬ 
venience of dfatiltam in 1804 in Ireland, extended 
to Scotland in 1823, aikI to England in 1848. The 
bonding systoiu is now very extensively adopted* 

Very recently a number of proooRsos have been 
patented for Artificially Agoing 1 or nmtnring 
whisky, by electrical appliances nr by aeration 
and flavouring. It is unlikely that tho excise 
will permit any bucIi processes to bo applied to 
bonded spirits, so that they numb bo confined to 
duty-pain spirits. The practice known In the 
trade iih ‘grogging* as applied to whisky casks, 
ami so extensively pursued from 1880 to 1800, has 
by tho oxcIbo regulations of 1802 been peremptorily 

Although Ibo Select Committee ou British and 
Foreign Spirits which nat in 1800 and 1801 wore 
unable to settle upon any definition for whisky, yet 
much valuable hi formation was collected, Com¬ 
pulsory bonding was not advocated, on account of 
ltd being unnecessary aud impracticable. All 
British and Irish spirits, whether of pot-still or 
"'itont-stiU origin, were to lie con tinned to be 


not. It was shown, too, that out of an annual 
consumption In tho United Kingdom of soma 
28 or 2D millions of proof gallons about IB million 
gallons were /torn pol-sUlls. Of the total quantity 
of patent-still whisky or 1 silent spirit 1 innue In tho 


blending! with pot-still whisky, ami another fourth 
was sent to tho recti (lei's for manufacture Into gin 
and cordials, but much patenfc-sbill whisky went 
straight into consumptkm. 

Blending of whisk ios and Bplrlfc of different origin 
is largely carried out in bond, ami doubtless veiy 
extensively in tho duty-paid stocks of dealers and 
retailors. Blending of pot-still ami patent-still 
spirit is defended upon two grounds—vhc, tho 
mildness of the product and its cheapness; the 
Jotter being likewise the chief rdraott for the large 
blending operations. All commercial spirit, how¬ 
ever pure, contains a email proportion of impurities 
or by-products of distillation, known oh ‘fuscl-oiL* 
Fusol-oil inoludofl tho alcohols other tJin.ii ordinary 
or ethylic alcohol, ami it consists of propylio, i 
butylia, and chiefly of (tuiyllc alcohol, with leaser 
quantities of utill higher alcohols. Along with 
these alcohols there are ininnto quantities of acids, 
of ethers, and of pyre-coninminds, the chief con¬ 
stituent of the latter class being furfural. It lias 
always been alleged that during the 1 maturing' or 
* ageing* of whisky these constituents of fusel-oil 
underwent do com position, but the analyses of Dr 
Boll of Somerset House totally disprove this sup* 
position. The only ingredient of fusel-oil that can 
bo proved to diminish miring storage la tho fnrfurol, 


and this at a very slow wfco. The probable cause 
fen- iucrenuod flavour and aroma in bonded whisky 
1 b tho Interaction of tho spirit upon the Imdlcs 
ftbsorlied by tho wood from tho wine previously 
contained in tho casks. This statement is 8ii|)- 
ported by the fact that whisky stuml in wine* 
easks soon doubles its original percentage of acidity 
wlulafc other constituents remain tho same. Im* 
provod method* of * maturing' spirits rapidly are 
iwuiod upon thoso facts. The total percentage of 
the IhkHcs known collectively ub fusel-oil rnngos in 
pot-still whisky at proof strength from *13 to *21, 
and in patent-still or ‘silent’ spirit from ‘nil* to 
D&. Fusel-oil in lew quantities than *3 percent, 
per proof gal Inn is harmless. 

whisky when first made is quite colourless, and 
all tho admired colours of favourite brands or their 
imitations are produced either by etorago In sherry 
and other wine casks, or by tho direct addillon of 
a little caramel syrup nr of a‘maturing wine* to 
the spirits. The new whisky as It rolls from tho last 
distillation in a pot-still distillery varies in strength 
from proof to 60 over proof \ at the latter strength it 
contains 80 per cent, by weight of pure alcohol. 
The strength varies with tho mode of working. 
The patenb-still spirit on tho other lmml, very pro¬ 
perly willed 1 silent ’ spirit front Us ilavoiirlmt mid 
other negative qualities, ranges in strength from 
05 to 70 over proof as it rims from the still: at 
tho latter strength it contains ovor 05 por cent, of 
I pure alcohol by weight, and is of specific gravity 
‘8070 at 00° F. Tho ohiof centres of whisky dis¬ 
tilling are tho small towns and numerous villages 
in tho High! anils and the Western High lauds of 
Scotland. Much is made in ,tho Lowlands too. 
Large quantities of plain, patent-slill, or ‘silent 1 
spirit are made in Edlnlaugh, Glasgow, and the 
towiiB near thoso places, lidfih whisky is chiolly 
made in Dublin, and almost exclusively ft mu pot- 
stills. It Is also made in Belfast, Cork, Lnnrloii- 
dorry, Limerick, and many other towns, hut largo 
quantities of patent-spirit are also made in tue 
sumo towns. Jn England almost the whole uf the 
spirit produotiuu consists of patent-spirit, London 
and Livoi'jKiol being the centres of tho manufacture. 
Pot-stiU whisky is uow nuule at Bristol, and at 
Fnmgoch in North Wales. 

Ill tho United States spirit manufacture is largely 
carried oh, the spirit boing comhmuly made from 
mid zb loom whinny) or Tyo. Wheat also is largely 
used, Bourbon whisky was a term originally given 
to whUky made of wliuat or maize in IknirlHm 
county, Kentucky, The whisky from Pommy J- 
vanift and the brand known as 1 Hermitage Bour¬ 
bon 1 from Kentucky are best known ami obtain 
high quotations, Tho chief distillery states are 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Now York, and 
Pennsylvania. Ab in Britain, the tax on distilled 
spirits 1 h tlio most important source of internal 
revenue from lmuuifaclures, In the United Hlatos 
tho tax was first imposed in 1701, hut 1ml to tho 
Whisky Insurrection (q.>\), rtlirt was abolished* 
KolmpoHod during the wav years 1812-16, it wiih 
renewed till 1802, when the rate wan 20 omits per 
gallon manufactured; iu 1804 it wan raised to 00 
conks to §1 '50, and to $2. Jn 1868 it was reduced 
to 60 cents i iu 1872 it was 70 cents \ iu 1876 it was 
fixed at 00 coals, at which it was retained. But 
during 1H68-72 various additional taxes were Im¬ 
posed on distilling and distillers amounting to 
nearly 70 cents nor gallon more. In 1HU3 tho 
revenue from spirits yns $6,170,630; in 1804, 
$30,320,150; and with violent lhictnalions from 
year to year it rose lo $66,000,004, lint dirt not 
again reach bo largo a figure till 1870 and 1877. In 
1880 the figure was $01,186,608; in 1884 the figure 
was $70,006,385 1 nut of a total internal revenue of 
$121,308,020. After that (lato a decline set in. 
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woak hlnwolf, if partner lww already been forced, 
and hoe not afterwards led trumps; if partner fine 
already doalavecl weakness in tramps, ns by tnimp- 
ing a doubtful card sooond baud; if two'partners 
oau eaoii tmmp a different suit; ami when one 
trick from partner's hand wins or saves the gome. 

20. The same considerations which make it in¬ 
expedient to force partner when woak oneb Rolf 
show tho advantage of forcing a strong trump-hand 
of the opponents, 

Thera are yet some general rules of play to bo 
explained. 

21* Tho second, third, and fourth players should 
Always play tile lowest of a sequence, The mle 
hero given is In conformity with the play that 
would naturally bo adopted in playing cards that 
are not in sequence; and by keeping to a uniform 
plan players are enabled to infer what cards their 
partner does or does not hold. It is true that the 
Aflvotnarieg often gain the same information; but 
it is found by oxporienao that It is of more advan¬ 
tage to Inform partner than to deceive tho oppo¬ 
nents, 

22. As a rule, It is advisable to lead out the win¬ 
ning cards of partner's suit. The presumption is 
that he has loil from his strong suit; anil by leading 
out the whining cauls the suit is cleared for him, 
and his long cards aro not obstructed. The reverse 
applios to suite led by tho adversaries. It Is mostly 
right to retain tha winning cards of such suits as 
long as possible, in ordor to stop tho establishment 
of the suit. 

23. When a player has none of the suit led, he 
should throw away from his weakest suit i for by 
discarding from a strong suit Its numerical power 
is damaged. But when olio adversaries have shown 

f ront Ktrongfcli in trumps it is not advisable to 
cop small cards of a long milt, an it is not likely 
that it oau ever he brought in, Umlcr siioh cirouni- 
Htaucoa tho ulnyor should throw away from hie 
best protected suit, and keep guards to his weaker 
ones. 

24. Players should watch tho cards as they are 
played, and endeavour to infer from them where 
tho others lie. Thus, if a player wins a queen 
with an oco It may bo inferred that ho has not tho 
king, tho rule being to win with tho lowest; if a 
playor leads trumps at starting it may bo inferred, 
as a rule, that ho is strong in trumps, or has a very 
lino hand. By recording in tliiH way, and by count¬ 
ing the number of cards playod in oaoli suit, skilled 
players will often, towards tho dose of a band, 
lenow tho position of all tho Important cards re¬ 
maining in; and by moans of this knowledge 
they will ho able to play the end of tho hand to tho 
same advantage as though they had Been all tho 
cards, 

25. And lastly, players should play to tho score, 
Tims, wanting but ono trick to save or win tho 
game, a winning card should he played at once. 
Thu oxninplo is stated os for ono trick; but it 
should always bs kept in mind how many trickB 
are requisite to wlri or save the game, or even a 
point, and the play should bo varied accordingly. 

ILLUflTHATIVK HAND. 

Tho following example is given to show how the 
play at whist ja conducted in accordance with the 
preceding general rules, and also how inforonocs 
from the fall of tho onrds may bo drawn and URod, 
Tito example is of tho simplest kind, and is not 
intended to exhibit any line stroke of nloy. A, Y, 
13, and Z ajro tho four players; they Bit round tho 
table in tho order of tho lottera, A J) being partners 
ngainst Y Z. A Is the limb lender, and Z the dealer, 
We will suppose tho reader to lie A, tho score to bo 
Jovo'irij, and Z to have tnrned up the two of hearts. 


A'a Hand. 

Ace, 2 of...Spades. 

Queen, 8, 7, 4 of.Hearts. 

0, 0, 5 of.Clubs. 

Queen, Knave, 7, 2 of.....Diamonds. 

[Wolfe. —ft is a great nasi»tance to inexperienced 

S era to sort A b hand from ft puck, and piny a 
to each trick from the remainder of the pack, 
as would be done in actual practice. ] 

TUB PLAY. 

[tfoie .—The cardB in onoh trick are placed in the 
order in which they a re played, tho leader's card 
standing first. Tha capital letter in front of each 
oard shows by whom lb is played.] 
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Tbick l. A 
A leads. A 
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Trick 1. 
Y WlDB. 


liemctrk .—.A leads from Iiin strongest Butt. Ho 
lends the lowest card of it, {For vcasoum, see 
above, sects. 1, 8.) 

Infemices. —B being unable bo win the king, A 
should note that the host diamond is against him. 
probably in Y’s band as tho rule is with ace anil 
king to put on king second hand. Some players 
put on king second bond with king and one bdiaJI 
ono; but the smallosb should generally bo played, 
unless tho eaaond hand holds a sequence, B drop¬ 
ping the nine, and A holding queen and knavo 
(refer to A*s hand), A concludes B to have ten or 
no more, tho rule Doing to play tho smallest when 
unable to head tlio trick. 

It ,1b in this way, by comparing the cards which 
fall with those remaining in hand, that players 
obtain nn insight into the gome to gnido them in 
their future conduct. 


Triuk 2. 

Y leads. 


* 

mn 

♦ ♦ 


Z lfjrafjSjj A 

* 

. 4 1 |al 1 


Li 


Thick 2, 

Z Winn, 


Inference .—A infers olulw to be Y'a strongest 
milt This lufuronoo does not niToot tho subsequent 
play. But lb might; and, at all events, it is on 
inference that A ought to draw. 


TnraK 6 . 

2 lfiodB. 


+ + 
*1*1 



Ryf] 
+ ♦ 
4-Jt 


Trues 8. 
Ywlns. 


Remark.— Z returns liia partner's lead (for reasons, 
see seot. 5). 

Several inferences might here be drawn os to Uio 
position of the remaining olulis—as, for instance, 
that B hua the quoen i but ob they do not atledt the 
play, they are omitted, for the sake of brevity. 


Trick 4. v 
Ylcmla 1 



l±_±l 



Trick i . 
D winfl. 


Remark *—Y continues 1 his suit (for reasons, see 
sect. 1), 

w 

© 


TrioeS. ii 
D lends. 



TnwK a 
A VrtDH. 


Inferences, —Spades may be taken to bo IVs 
strongest suit. B loads his fourth host spade, in 
proforonao to his lowest The reasons for prefer¬ 
ring this oard (an Amorioan lead) are too long for, 
insertion hero, They must be sought for. in ex¬ 
haustive treatises. * * . 
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Aimed nt in opening tho strongest suit is to exhaust 
tha cards of that suit from tho other hands. When 
this object Is accomplished, tho cardB of the suit 
which remain in the leaclor’s hand ^called long 
cards) obtain a value which does not intrinsically 
belong to them. They often become of groat 
service, for whon led they either compel the adver¬ 
sary to trump or they make tiicks. Ami whon 
trnnips are all out tlio player who bos tho lead 
makes as many tricks os he has long cards. On 
the other sido, by opening weak suits tlioro is 
considerable risk of sacrificing partner's strength, 
and of leaving long cards with tho opponents. 

2. Some play cm are prana to lead single cards, 
hut experience shows that weak Ictuls, as a rule, dn 
more harm than good, Sometimes a trick or two 
is made by playing a tramping game; but tho 
ohances are that such tactics Koovifice partner's 
hand, and dear tho suit for the adversaries, 

3. Tho leader should open with the lowest card of 
Ills strong suit, in expectation that tho thiitl hand 
will play his highest, nud no assist in clearing the 
leader's strong suit. Moreover, if tho leader keeps 
the best cards of his stilt in his own hand, lie has a 
fair cliAlice of getting the load again when his suit 
is nearly or quite established. Hut with ace and 
four nr more small ones it is advisable to begin 
with tho nee, lest the ace lie tramped on the second 
round. Also, with a high sequence in tho strong 
suit it is best to leud one of the seqnoucc first, lest 
the adversaries win with a very small card. 

4. For tlio ordinary leads from high sequences 
any olomonbary work on whist may he eon mil tod. 
For refinements on the American system of leading, 
and also for the cases In which the fourth-boat cant 
should ho led in preference to the lowest, tho move 
advanced treatises of 1 Cavendish * may ha referred to. 

5. After the first briok the lead limy remain 
with the first leader, His beat play, oh a rule, la 
to continue his suit. If tho lead falls to another 
player, his play will he. In nioBt curds, to op on his 
best suit ; And so on. If the lend falls to tlio first 
playor'B partner, ho Ims choice of two inodes of 
play. If he has a very strong suit of his own, ho 
would often bo right to open it; if not, ho wonld 

(morally do well to continue tho suit Ills partner 

ret leu, or, as It Is commonly called, to roLurn 
his partner's suit. Tho object is to strengthen 
partner by assisting to olear Ids strong suit. 

6. When returning a suit, if tlio player bus only 
two cards of it remaining In bis hand, ho should 
return tlio highest; if more than two, tho lowest. 
The exception is, if he lias the winning card, be 
should robnrn that irrespective of the number of 
cards in the suit. Tho rcaeon is that with but two 
cards of the suit remaining the player Is weak in 
tho suit, and lie is therefore bound to sacrifice his 
good card to support Ills partner. But with three 
or ninTO remaining after the first round he is 
strong, and is therefore justified in calling on 
partner to support him. 

7. This rule of play is most important. It should 
be carefully observed with even thoBmalleBt cards, 
as it enables partner to determine the situation of 
tho remaining cards, For example: A leads n 
unit in which II f his partner) bolds ace, throe, and 
two. In returning A's suit, after winning with 
tho ace, B is bound to return tlio three, and not 
tlio two. Whon B's two falls in tho third round 
A will know that his partnor has no more of tho 
anifc. But suppose B's cards to ho ace, four, three 
and two. In returning the suit B is bound to 
elioose tlio two. Then after tho third round A 
will conclude with certainty that B has at least 
one move card of tho Buit. 

8. Late in a hand the considerations with regard 
to the load vary. If there Is no indication to the 
contrary, it Is best for cnoh side to continue tlio 


suits originally opened by them. But the fall of the 
cards may show that it ib disadvantageous to per. 
severe in the suits first led. In such cases tho 
player must have recourse to othor and weaker 
suits. The gonoral rule to he observed hero is 
to ohoose a suit in which there is reason to lufor 
that the right-1mml adversary is weak, or—hut 
tide in less favourable— ono in which tho kft-hnml 
adversary in strong. In cithor caso, If tho suit 
ohosen conInin8 hut throe cards, none higher than 
knavo, or only two cards, it Ib in most cases right 
to load tho highest. 

0. The Hocnrnl player, on a rule, should play IiIb 
lowest card, in order to preserve his strength in the 
loador's suit. The first trick in the suit is left to 
partner, who ban an even chance of holding a better 
card than tho third player. But if tlio second hand 
has a strong sequence, he should play tho lowest 
of tho sequence, by which partner's lmnd may 
ho saved, and a high card still romnJn over tho 
original lead or. 

10. Whon a high card islod it is soinotinios advis¬ 
able for tho second player to cover it with a higher 
one. For details or the play of tho second hand, 
ns regards playing a high card, or covering tho cant 
led, some systematic treatise should 1>o studied. 

11. When the second hand has nono of the suit 
led ho should trump, If ho has but two or three 
trumps; hut ho should not trump a doubtful card 
if he has more than three trumps. This will ho 
further explained whon treating of tho manage¬ 
ment of trumps. 

12. The third hand, as a rule, plays Ills higliost 
card in order to support partnor in his suit. The 
exceptions aro: with ace, rpioon, &c, tho- queen iH 
to ho played ; and if partner lias begun with a high 
card, it Is often right to pirns It. 

I& Management of 2'nnitjw .—With strength in 
tramps (i.o. with four or imiro) they should not ha 
used for trumping, if it can he avoided, hut should 
ho kept together, in hopes of establishing a suit, 
and of remaining with tlio long trump, with which 
to got the load after the other Inimpu nro mil, and 
no to bring in the suit. Thus if tho opponents load 
a losing or doubtful card it in bettor, uh a rule, not 
to trump it whon holding four trumps. But if the 
opponents lead a winning oanl it is generally 
advisable to trump it, though holding four trumps. 

14. With live trumps tlio chniico of succeeding in 
exhausting the opponents 1 hands, and of roniaiiiing 
with tho long trump, is so con side ruble that a 
player having fivo or inure trump* should lead 
them; and as mini tar is the principal element of 
strength, ho should not be deterred from loading 
trumps merely because the fourth hand has turned 
up nil honour. 

15. With four tramps only, first load the strong 
suit. Whon tho advemmics 1 hands are cleared or 
that suit, or so far cleared that Hie holder of tho 
long cards in that suit cniunmiuls it, It Is, as a 
rulo, safe to load from four trumps. 

10. A player Is only justified in leading from weak 
tramps if ho holdK winning cards in every suit; if 
tlio adversaries are both trumping a suit; or if tlio 
game is lost unless partnor has strength, 

17. It is most important to roburii partner's tnunp 
load at once, unless ho 1ms led from weakness; for 
partner, by lending trumps, declares a strong game, 
and it is then tho nest jHjlicy to abandon one's own 
plans, and to support Ins. 

18. It follows that n player should seldom load a 
card for his partnor to tnunp. unless ho has four or 
more trumps; for with less tfiau fonr trumps ho is 
weak; if lie forces his partner to trump, partner is 
weakened also i aiul the chanocs aro that by weaken¬ 
ing partner under snob circumstances tho command 
of trninps will remain with the adversaries, 

10. Bub a player may force IiIb partner, although 
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Thames, &o. in oils. He is also a skilful 1 work or 
in pastels upon tinted paper; while as a purely 
decorative artist lie is known by the 1 Poaeock 
Room,’ pain toil in 1877 in Mr LcyJanrib house at 
Prince's (into, London, and by the ‘ Music Boom * 
ill Soflor Sariuiata’H resldonco in Paris. 

Ah an etcher and dry-pointer Whin tier’s eminence 
is oven moro widely recognised tliau as a worker in 
colour, Hifl etchings include ' The Fronoli Set, 1 
<13 subioete, Paris, 1838); the ‘Thames Sot 1 
(J0 subjects, London, 1871); the 'First Vonieo 
Set' (12 plates, London, 1880); the ‘Second Venice 
Set 1 (20 plates, 1880). In audition to these series 
Whistler line executed many admirable single 
plates, including some splendid portraits in dry- 
jioint. The total number of bin etchings, as cata¬ 
logued by Frederick Wodmore in 1886, was 214, 
itiid their freedom, spirit, and unerring selection or 
1 ina entitle him to rank ns the chief of living 
‘paintor•otchors.’ lie has also executed a few 
lithographs of very varying merit, the Songs on 
Stone {1802) especially illustrating his skill. 

In Fora Cluvigcm for July 1877 Ituskin made a 
most intemperate attack upon the paintings ex¬ 
hibited by Whistler in tire Grosvenor Gallery, and 
next year the artist sued llie critic for libel. The 
trial attracted much attention, and ended In a 
void let for the plaintiff of one farthing damages 
without costs. Whistler retaliated in a pamphlet, 

* Whistler 0 , Buskin ; Art and Art Critica,’ which, 
along with his brilliant * Ten O’Clock 1 lecture, aim 
various occasional letters upon art and personal 
Biihjoetfi, were collected in The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies (1800; augmented ed. 1802). 

Whistler’s art is original and individual. He 
novor trusts for olieot to attractiveness of subject, 
to human sentiment or anecdotal in tores t. Tho 
charm of his work lies in its technical qualities, 
in Us skilful combi nations 6t tone and colour, of 
lino and nmsaj and severely restricting himself in 
Ills artistic aims, ho attains with singular perfection 
those which ho values and for which ho strives. 


WhistOll, WiIjUAM, mathematical divine, 
was bom at Norton rectory in Leicestershire, 
0th Deoember 1807. Educated privately, ]mrfcly 
because his father’s blindness required his aid, he 
at length entered Glare Collogo. Cambridge, whore 
he distinguished hlmsolf greatly In miitlioinatiofl, 
unci obtained a fellowship in 1603. He next be¬ 
came chaplain to the Bishop of Norwloh, and in 
1008 was presented to tho living of Lowestoft in 
HulTolk. His Theory of the Earth (1000) brought 
him a considerable reputation, and in 1703 he 
was appointed to succeed Newton In the Lucasian 
professorship at Cambridge. But Ills theological 
Htudlos unfortunately led him to regard Ariantem 
ns the primitive form of Christianity, and with 
characteristic honesty he made no tmereb of lii& 
convictions. In 1710 ho was expellod from his 
professorship and the university, and the case 
against him, if it woe conducted deliberately with¬ 
out energy, at least lanted live years. He war 
p roach ed against and refused communion by the 
clergy, foremost among whom raged SachevereH. 
IIw Primitive Christianity Mcviucd (S vote. 1711- 
12) included the famous heretical essay on the 
Aimstelio Constitutions, Whteton spent tire 
remainder of a blameless and busy life in London, 
usually In stvaitoned circumstances, incessantly 
employed in willing, in controversy, in scientific 
orotahote, lectures, and the services ot a ' Primitive 
Christian’ congregation he had started in his 
own lionflo. Though an Arlan he was a strong 
Hiipornatamlfot, mm couJd defend causes suoli as 
prophecy and inirflolo—even- anointing the sick 
ami touching for the evil. His clerical monogamy 
<—now remembered for Dr PrimroBo's sake alone— 
wa* the least whinufont-of his peculiar notions, for 


his identification of tho lost tribes of Israel with 
the Tartars lias since been far surpassed. He died 
in London, 22d August 1752. Whiston’s transla¬ 
tion of Josephus (1737) is still printed—a carefully 
revised edition by the llov. A. H. Shillcfco was 

S ibllshod ill Bohn's Library in 1800; his Life of 
unuel Clarko (J 730) deserves to be; and t\\e Primi¬ 
tive New Testament (1745) is a unique curiosity, 
j His Memoir (3 vols. 1740-60) conveys a very vivid 
I image of thb strange, whimsical, eccentric, but 
thoroughly honest and conscientious in ah. 

Whitbread, Samuel, born in 1768, a London 
brewer's son, from Eton pawed to Oxford, and in 
1700 entered parliament. Under Pitt he was 
lender of the opposition, and in 1805 headed the 
attack cm Lord Melville. Ho was an intimate 
friend of Fox. Ho protested nguinst the mptnre of 
the peace of Ainiuim. and ou Napoleon's escape 
from Elba denounced all interference with the 
French in their choice of a ruler. Ho died by Ilia 
own hand when insane, 0th July 1815. 

Wllltby, a sermon and watering-place in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 644 iuIkb by mil (by 
mid 45) NNE. of York and 22 NNW. of Scar- 
l>orough. It stands, looking northward over the 
German' Ocean, at tho mouth of the Esk, which 
here emerges from its wooded dells and forms a wide 
tidal pool, walled in by jot-veined cliffs of alum 
shale. A stone bridge (rebuilt 1835), 172 feet long, 
with a swivel by which vessels are admitted to tho 
Inner bar bon r, connects the two halves of the town. 
Its older portions on the east side, with steep narrow 
streets and passages or yards, and red-tiled houses, 
olimb tier upon tier up the cliff, where In decaying 
beauty Htand the ml nous abbey of St Hilda and the 
ancient parish church of St Mary. St Hilda (014— 
080) founded in 057 the monastery of Streaushalh 
for religions of both sexes, which has memories of 
CaKhuon and St John of Beverley, and where in 084 
was held the great ‘Council of Whitby’ (see Vol. 
IV. p. 178). It was burned by the Danes in 687 
(they or thoir successors changed the name of the 
place to Pmtehy or Whyteby y ‘ priests’ or white 
town 1 ), but in 1078 woe refounded by William do 
Percy as a Benedictine abbey for monks—the nuns 
of Scott’s Munnian are a poetical invention! Tho 
stately ruins of tho ohnroh, which woe 300 feet long, 
ate Early English and Decorated in style, and com¬ 
prise choir, north trail Bopt, ami park of the nave, 
the groat central tower having fallen In 1830. 
Between the abbey and the oliff is the parish church, 
originally Norman, gained from' the town by a 
diglit of nearly 200 steps; and on tho south side Is 
Whitby Hall, linllt about 1680 by Sir Francis 
Cholmley, and restored in 1867. Of modem build¬ 
ings may be mentioned tho town-hall (1788), th$ 
museum (1823) ou the west pier, and the Saloon 
(1878), in Queen Anno style, with concert-room, 
promenade, &&, on the side of the West Cliir, which 
is surmounted by the fashionable terraces of Hudson, 
the ‘Railway ICing’ (1846), The west and onst 

C iere, 300 and 800 yards long, protect, the onter liav- 
our j and at the extremity of the former Is a light¬ 
house (1831), 83 feet high, like a Doric column. 
The lighthouse on the eae t pier Is of a lower altitude, 
Tho wJialc-fisJiery (1733-1887) belongs to the past, 
hut the shipping is still considerable, consisting now 
almost entirely of iron steamers trading mainly from 
the Woteh coal porta to the Black Soa, America, and 
India. Iron shipbuilding is Carried oi; by otto firm, 
though Captain Cook, whp was a pprentice here, 
might no longer choose Whitby'built aliipa as ‘the 
stoutest bottoms’ in England for his oireumnaviga¬ 
tion of tho world. The lierringaml other Hellenes 
are actively prosecuted; hut Whitby’s specialty 
is the nmnufaeturo of Jet <q.v .)—a manufacture 
now, however, greasy decayed. Whitby and Its 
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putting on quocu second ham), probably liw 
king (ms Kecfc, 0). AIm, Iio may be muKaiod not 
to hold the fcuiive, or lie would piny tlio lowest of 
tiie Bequenoe (bqo hoc b. 21 ), 


diamoiufe ami life partner tlio remaining Bp/nlcs, A 
determines to ieiul a, Hump. According),]', 


TaiLk 6. 

A tail* 


K* 
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"9“ 



0*0 

s_$ 
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a ^ 

ss 

fi__0 


Tint*. G, 
lUfei. 


Remark .—A eontiuuQK 1 i1b suit?. An a rule, wicU 

Beyond nml third luwfc flu thin cuhq, queen uml 
Jaiavo), one of tlioso should be led ; bat 13 having 
playerl the nine to the king* in bite first trick (refer 
to trick J, ami Just iiifuroiico tliiuafromjL A would 
part with strength uunoco^iwily by leading & high 
card, as B otthw lift* the tan or will trump. 

This is m example of ilefwbnro from mlo owing 
to previous tali of cards. 


Ixioic?. 

UkfUlB. 


nt 

”5" 

47? 

i f , i \ 1^^ i 

_f - 

iit 


intu.p>t t. 
55 irliiH, 


RoHuufo— B continues hi* an it. 

TIig tan felting from Yfe hand, it 
nfey be inferred Chut lia holds mi mure (sou remark, 
trick 8). 


Tiuok 10, A 
Atwl* H 
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Remark. —Holding but im't* of the cuifc, A tcadb 
liia best (boo soot 0 ). 


Trick 11 . 

B lead* w , 
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THICK 31 . 
V trim. 


iifciir«j > &—B returns lib mutnoife lend of trumps 
As a mlo, nfLitnor'ij tiinnji Jcftd nhonlcl lie rotumed 
immediately (ecu uuct, 17 )j but it does nut follow 
that 13 in bound to rotuni trump* Juno, <v fltiengtliun. 
ing trump lioiug lor) Into in tin* hand. If, Jimv&vor, 
docs well la return Me trump in thin cam, an, on 
the whole, the 1/cBt oIuuicd for tlio odd brick la to 
bring down nil Mio trump, and lo fiml A with the 
winning diitiuomh, 

Tricks 12 anil 19,—Y (trick 12) load* A diamond 
fb© litu? only (Uumomfe in hand), aud A nmto Liio 
knavo awl qua.*rt. 

A B score the mid trick. 
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Remarks.— M fcgrmfe Urn load of tiro spade hors, 
it may seem at the Ihat glance to be Oontmry to 
the mlw of piav advocated In the preceding artlolo. 
It. te a return of the mtowATy 1 * lead, and up to the 
strung hand. But Lb mufcb be remembered that 
wliteb is not a stereotyped game of nile * rnlos onn 
only bo given for fell© gnneval wwi, and they luive 
to be departed from more ov loss frequently as the 
scheme of the liand becomes developed, Z 3s bound 
to play to force Jim partner in order to umko the 
did* trick, and so to save tlio game if Y lifts ail 
honour. Owing to the American load of seven of 
spndra (at trick 5 ), Z can count that B remains 
with tlirea fipwloa, all higher thnu the seven (Uie 
seven being life fourth wet), and fcJierefare tliafe Y 
lias no more spader. 

A «ui ecwrut that Y host no uvere 
He tiuuqis with fchu seven of hearts to prevent Y 
from wiiming fclia trick with a vovy suiall trump. 
As the cards happen to lie A’b trump k wasted, 
but bite play ninfib not lio judged by the mult. 
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Itema'fc .—Y leads tlio thirteenth club, 

Inference*.— It is preliublo, hww this load, that V 
has strength iu tnniqya, snoli ns m honour giutidod. 
When a thirteenth card u M boforo truinpn have 
bean pUiyed* It gtmomBy nioaus fcliafc the Ioodoi 
WAute hie partner bo pub o» bis beat trump, in 
outer to make trumps soparately, 16 may ho, 
howww, that the Wdov only wants his \mitm 
to be leii up lo if the tldrieonfc}i card in truniiiccl 
by tlie fourth hand. It is a diJHculfc point in fclic 
gaitie fnv the thin! band to kiiow whether to pky 
a IdglL trump on a tlditceuth card nr to puss it. 

A furtliar inference from this trick jo that f / A fe 
weak In trumps, ue lio only pute on tbs five. If Jiq 
frumps at ath lie will most likely trump with life 
highest. LooUiufi at the fact that if tha trump 
lead x yWaeft ft cm A toe )m\ ir\\\ bn presumably 
up to a weak suit, anil also that A tlio boat 


Bee Lave and 7V toitiplet of Wkiti, liv flic pro Hunt 
writer, ' Cavcmltti ’ (20tJi otl 1^1; WM*l Awtej). 

mid the Uvbtwking Omni, by ‘CswndfeJi 1 (-Uli cd. 
1WU); Short Whist, by Jana* Clsy (now ed. 18BI); 
rhUm&s ofWhixL by J3r 1 W, r.jf.8. (Oth od. 1M2); 
Art vTl’nuUail Whitt, )ir l(,jai*mai«Ml UnyHaii IRtli 
ad. lW)a, | «nd FA& Uauml, tjil P. Pi) B tor(3dl»). 


Wlil^tleTi J Ainas AwiPT M'NwiU-i ]jfdnter 
iwnl otoher, was hum at Lowoll, MassaohiiBettH, \n 
183i t n kou nf Major Gcoigo Wu^hlogton 'VYbisUer, 
cmimiHiiys ougineer of tlio Sfe I\i(erel>nyg and 
Moscow Hail way (1 800-49 1, He htudiod for a Elmo 
at \vbflb Point, next conic to Pnrfe, worked for 
two yenre in the uludio of OIujto, and afterwards 
bottled in London. In 1^84 )m bccnnio a nicmbur 
of the Socicby of UritJah Artibt«i of wldeh lie wns 
pruftldonb from )88o to jjhjb. In Ifiunco lio waived 
a medal (3il oIuks) a 6 tho Salon of JH83, a wild 
medal at> tho Es]mbUi(H) of lftttft, mid ww ‘Jhuw 
CoucmirR’ at tho Salon in 1AU2 \ and lio wji* iimde 
^loyalior (1880) and Oflloer ()H01) (if the Legion 
of lionnui, lit mo ho wns fitauxl a fticsiidier uf 
flio Mnmeli Acadomy, and received tho Oim of 
Uia Oriior of Si Michael. 

In 18AD ho hognn to exhiliib lu the Royal 
Aoacjomy, HuciwJug ‘Two Etchings from Nature/ 
winch wore followed In 18CO liy five dry'iioiuli 
jHJitmits dud otobitine of TIuuhgr Bnhjootw, and an 
olLidoturo of a mother nnd oliilft 'At tlio Piano,' 
which Tv/w imrchuftod hy John PliiBin, R.A. Tlim 
years later life 'Winto flirl * wan rejected Iiy the 
jury of the I'lvrU Sahm, bub ablmcletf cunnhlcinldo 
litwnturn in tho Salon cIqh RufusdN. Pinco tlion 
ho has cxhLhRcd frequently in fcho Salon, bJio 
Acaueiny, tlio timmmnnr (lallmy, tlm Stioluly of 
BriM AitMbiv «ml in im mid 1803 ho lion lie Id 
exhibitions of ids imlntingu in Landfill. 

Tlio JijjGit of JtiM uOqdctui'OH arc 1 Tlio AvUabfe 
Motlioi*—mi Anaitfccimoiib jn Pluck ami (imy/ 
shown re the Royal Academy of 1872, nmmliw a 
noklI nicilal iri tlio Salon of 1H84, and mirehwcd for 
the Luxcinlwurg Gal lory in 1301 } tljo 1 lWtifllb of 
■Owijjas Cavlylo/ aJiowu in tlio mtfet'B oxhiUibion 
* end piirelnwctl by the (Rnauaw GmiawabUm 
in 1801 \ (uid the ‘ Porfemifc of M&s Atexftudtv— 
Knrmony In Gwy and Groan/ In cnUHtinn lo 
many oUun*iK>rbmite, each os those of Sufi or Sam- 
Rate, Mlw Kwi Conloi’t Irving as Philip IL, and 
Lady Arclillxdd Campboll, ho lias prodneqd some 
foaoiMLtJng /igniti suhjocta and views on tho 
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law. being admitted to tlio liar in 1845, but was 
finally drawn towards journalism. For fourteen 
years ho contributed to the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, and during the civil war wrote n remark- 
ahlo HoriuH of letters under the signature of a A 
Yankee' for the London Spectator, llo acted also 
for aliont twenty years os chief of the United States 
raven no marine bureau in the district of Now York, 
resigning only in 1878. His acute criticisms in 
Pulmtnva Magazine on J. Payne Collier's famous 
folio MS. emendations of Shakespeare (1858) first 
revealed that intimate knowledge of Shakespeare 
which gftvo so much valuo to the succeeding books: 
SJtakasjnxa'c's Scalar (1854), a complete annotated 
edition (12 vols. Boston, 1867-05), Essay on the 
Authorship of the three parts qf Henry VL (I860), 
Memoirs of William Shakespeare (1806), tha 
1 lliverside Edition 1 of Shakespeare (8 vols. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1883), and the coll acted Studies in Shake- 
sp&tre (Boston, 1885). Other works worthy of 
being named are Words and their Uses (Now York, 
1870), The American View of the Copyright Ques¬ 
tion (1880), Everyday English (1881), and English 
Without and Within (1881), 

WJlltclmit, the name hy which the fry of the 
Herring {Ctupea harengus) and Sprat (Ohtpea 
sprattus) arc known In the market, ami when 
served for the table, especially in London. It 
was formerly regarded as a distinct species of the 
family Clupoidm, and was called by Cnvler and 
Vnlonuio ones llogema alba , by Yarrell and several 
otlior British naturalists, Clnpca alba , Its true 
nature bus long boon definitely established, and it is 
by no iiioahh dlJficnlt to recognise iu simoimona of 
whitebait tho alia root or Is tic specific oh nr ac tom of 
herring or Bprat as tho case may be. Whitebait 



'Whitebait. 

fishing In tho Thames is carried on ohlcfiy from 
February to August, and it has boon found that in 
February and March only 6 to 7 per cent, of the 
fish were herring-fry, 93 to 06 per conk lwing 
young sprats, while in Juno and July the propor¬ 
tions wore reversed, 73 to 87 per oont. being 
herrings, and the romalnder sprats. The length of 
thuso little fish Is from 1 to 34 inches. The sprat 
spawns in tho Thames from April to Juno, and the 
youngest fry, about two months old, are first fcalcon 
In June. The smallest herring-fry in Thames 
whitebait are also about two mouths old, the larger 
as nmoli as six mouths, while tho largest sprats are 
probably nine months old. Whltobait are also 
taken In the estuary of tho Forth between Alloa 
and Kincardine, and in the estuary of tlio Kxo in 
Devonshire, but in tho latter county such fiy are 
locally known as britt. Whitebait are alniosb 
always tnkon in stow-ncta or ling-nets, large funnel- 
shaped nets fixed to tlio rope by which the falling' 
boat is moored. The boat is stationary in the 
tide-way, tho fish are carried by the tide into the 
opon mouth of tlio net, and collcot in tho small - 
meshed )>)Jju), or cod-end of the not The fry of 
the herring and Bprat occur in abitndanco at tho 
mouths of rivors and In tidal estuaries wherever 
the adults, are Humorous in tho nelghlioiirhoOd. 
Slmd-fry (C.flnia and (dosa) also sometimos oceur 
with tho young of sprats and herrings. 

For tha table will to halt (tho blanthaills of 
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English hotel Mcitw) are fried with flour or. 
erumbsj they are often laid on n napkin and 

r 'nklod with fine Hour and a little salt, rolled 
nt till well covered with Hour, and thou thrown 
into a pot of boiling lard, whore they remain till 
they are of a pale straw colour. Londoners resort 
to Greenwioli and Blnckwnll to enjoy whitebait 
dinners, Towards tlio end of the 18th century it 
became the practice for the cabinet ministers to 
repair to Greenwich for a whitebait dinner every 
year before the prorogation of parliament in autumn 
—a practice revived uy the Disraeli government’ in 
1874 after its discontinuance by tboir predecessors, 
and since carried an with some in term fusions. 
Some of the corporations of London indulge in a 
Bimliar annual festivity, find the town-council of 
Exotor have also an annual dinner of which * britt 1 
1b the characteristic feature. 

Whiteboys. See IIihvokish. 

White Caps, Sec Vigilance Societies. 
White Colours, Bee White Piqments. 
Wliitcilcld, or Stand, a town of LaucANhire, 
54 initos N. of Manchester. Dating from 1826, It 
has many line residences, cotton maim foot ares, and 
neighbouring collieries. Pop. (1801) 10,781. 

White field, George, one of the founders of 
Methodism, was born in tho Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
18th December 1714. He was the youngest of a 
family of six sous and a daughter, mid be was but 
two when Ills father died. He had Ills schooling 
at St Mary do Ciypt, Gloucester, next served about 
eighteen months aa a drawer in Ills mother's public- 
house, and at eighteen antcred as a servitor Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford. About three years earlier 
John and Charles Wesley had laid, in tlie univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, the foundations 0 / Methodism (q. v .), 
and WMtofield oro long became conspicuous even 
amongst tho young enthusiasts for *cnl. for the 
anatomy of bis ascotioism, ami for labour too 
great for bis strength among the rick and the 
prisoners In the iraol. His health crave wav. but 



and piety attracted the notice of Dr Benson; the 
bishop of the diocese) who gave him deacon’s orders 
in Juno 1730. Ho preaohod his first sermon in 
Gloucester Cathedral with striking effect, next 
took liis B.A. degree at Oxford, ana preached In 
Bath, Bristol, London, and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Wesley had been In America estab¬ 
lishing missions among the colonists, and in the 
beginning of 1738 Wliltefield joined him in Geoigia 
for a few months, returning to be admitted to 
priest's ordero, anil to .colleob funds for the estab¬ 
lishment of an orphanage in Georgia. The religious 
level of the ago was low, anil the clergy were them - 
solves supine, slothful, and worldly, nonce White- 
field found amongst his brethren tlio most active, 
opposition. Bub when * tho parish pnlpits were 
douiod 1dm be preached in tiro open air, the first? 
time with marvellous efteot, on Kingswood Hill ' 
near Bristol, where the colliers heard I 11111 in 
thousands, tlie tears streaming down tlieir grimy 
cheeks, From this time onwards ho spent Ms lire 
iu constant travel and incessant preaching. every¬ 
where moving audiences at bis will by Ills irresist¬ 
ible eamestnoss and eloquence. Nor was it only 
tho unlettered ho could move, hut critics so cold as 
Chesterfield, Bolingbrokej Hume, and Franklin. 

About 1741 doctrinal differences on the question 
of predestination led to. life separation from John 
WoBley—both of them being by this time dis¬ 
owned by the Established Clmroli, Wesley took 
the Avipinlati view In tlio controversy j white- 
field adhered to, a rigid Calvinism. After a 
short alienation the two friends were reconciled, 
and thenceforward tlieir friendship was unbroken, 
Although their ways Jed apart Whi toil old's ' 
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nclyliboiirlioiiil offer a rich fiolil for geological 
research, anil its imtsoum contains a lino collco- 
tioit of fossils obtained in the locality, including 
large specimens of crocodile And alligator Bpooies 
from the lias formation. Whitby 1 b unmrawlod hy 
Boenery of remarkable variety and beauty. It I 
returned one member of parliament from 1892 bill 
1885. Pop. (1851) 10,089 ; (1B01) 18,274. 

Seo works by Charlton ( 1770 ), Youug ( 1817 ), F. £, 
llobinsoii, Whitby Glossary ( 1870 ), Whitby and its 
Abbott { 1800 ); Dr Atkin sou, Whitby Clutrtufaryl 1870 ); 
also Mrs Gnskoll'a Sylvia's Lover a ( 1803 ), end Mnry 
Lintririll’tf atorlos. 


WUltby, Daniel, was born at linshden in 
Nortlmmntonaliiro In 1088, studied at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, graduating H.A. in 1057, and was 
elected fellow of Ills coll ego iu 1004, He becuino 
prebendary of Salisbury In 106H, rector of St Ed¬ 
mund's, Salisbury, In 1072, und died there, March 24, 
1720. HiB Jlrat writings wore a series of hot attacks 
on popeiy, hut in 1088, nnfortiiliatoly for his peace, 
lie turned from rending tho papists to Booking a 
ImaiHof union with the DlBflontuns, and bo brought 
down upon his head tho furious wrath of Oxford 
and his bishop. His book, which was entitled 
The Protestant Reconciler, was publicly burned 
at Oxford, and bin diocesan, Dr Beth "Ward, 
mailo him sign a strong expression of his repent¬ 
ance for liavlng 1 through want of pnulcnco 
and deference to authority’ printed a hook con¬ 
taining tlieso false, orronoona, and Rchismatical 
principles: (1) that it Is not lawful for superiors 
to impose anything In the worship of God not 
antecedently necessary i and (2) that the duty of 
not offending a weak brother is inconsistent with 
all human rights of making laws concerning in- 
dUfetaut tillage tu the aeomul part of M* Pro¬ 
testant Reconciler, published also in 1083, ho 
attempted to smooth down the objections of the 
Dissenters to re-ontor thp Churoh of England. 
His next important task woh A Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the New Testament (2 vols. 1753). 
In his Discourse on Election and Iiomobation 
(1710) ho Bpoko out tho Arinhilanism for wliioh 
lie hail exchanged the Calvinism of his training. 
Dr Clnrko’B Scripture Doctrine qf the Trinity con¬ 
verted him to Arlanism, and he published Arian 
tracts and treatises which brought him controversy 
with Watorlnnd. In this faith Tie died, 24th March 
1720, os wo llmi from his Last Thoughts (1727). 

Whitchurch, a market-town of Shropshire, on 
an eminence, 19 milea N. by E. of Shrewnbmy by 
railway. Malting and browing are carried on. 
Pop. (1851)3510; (1891) 4002. 

White. Bee White Pigments, 


White, Gilukut, author of the Nat und History 
of Sdborne, was bom at Solliovno (q. v.) in Hamp¬ 
shire, on July 18, 1720. Educated at Basingstoke 
tuidur tho WarLons* father, in 1730 ho entereu Oriel 
College, Oxford, and in 1744 obtained a fellowship, 
in 1747 took orders, in 1752 became nenior nine Lor 
of tho university, nml In 1753 accepted tho smeouro 
college living of Morton Pinkney, Northampton¬ 
shire. Six years before he had retired bo his native 
village, to indulge his taste for literature and 
natural history; and there ho died on Juno 00, 
1793. His charming Natural History and Antiqui¬ 
ties qf Selborne, which lias inode White an English 
classic, 1 was projected in 177J. and pnhtlBhcd in 
1780. Prolttkbly no bonk on natural history lias 
been more frequently reprinted Among its count¬ 
less odithmR may bo mentioned those of Jesse (1851), 
of Frank Buck!and, with a chapter on antiquities 
by Lord Belborne (1875), of Prof. Boll (1877), and 
of Itiahavd JelFerioa (1887). His MS, journal 
(0 voIb. 1708-89), comprising lot tors, poems, ami a 
full day-to-day weather report, was found in 1880. 


Wllltc« Henry Kirk#, minor poet, woe born 
Bon of a hutchur at Nottingham, March 21, 1785. 
At fifteen ho was apprenticed to an attorney, and 
here ho gave his IuIbuvu hours to study with intem¬ 
perate zeal. Ho also became n member of a literary 
society in Nottingham, and sent contributions to the 
Monthly Mirror. These soon attracted tho atten¬ 
tion of Mr Hill, its proprietor, ami Mr Cupel Loffl, 
on whose recommendation he published in 1803 a 
small volume of poems, which was received by tho 
critioB with a lack of enthusiasm into wliioh hi* 
sensitive miml read malignity ami hatred. But 
tho book Kocured him tho friendship of the kinrl- 
hourtod Southey and tho evangelical pontiff, the 
liev. Charles Simeon, through whoso influence a 
slzarship In St Jolm'a College, Cambridge, wna pro- 
ourod for him. Ho gave himself to his studios with 
a zeal that consumed tlio onorgios of a constitution 
always cloliuatnj consumption rapidly developed, 
and lie sank into tlio gmvo, Octobur 10, 1809. 
Sou they edit oil his Remains (2 vols. 1807), with a 
sympathetic inouioir, which doeH justice to liis 
chamctoiyiuul more than juBtlno to 1 i1b poetry. 


White. Joseph Blanco, was born at Seville, 
July 11, 1775, descended from mi Irish Catholic 
family settled in Spain, lie was ordained a priest 
in 1709, but ore long lost bis faith, and In 1810 
made liis way to England, whore hu lived tho rent 
of Ills life. lie wan tutor to Lord Holtaiid’R son 
(1815-10), and took orders in the English Church, 
wftB made M.A. bv diploma of Oxford in 1820, 
settled am a memlior of Oriel College, lived ns 
tutor in Whately’s family at Dublin (1832-85), but 
iled to Liverpool when ho found it Impossible) 
longer to believe in tho Trinity or the endowment 
of doctrines or Articles. He edited at London a 
monthly fipwniBh paper, ffl Espitfloi and 

when it stopped was granted u pension of £250 a 
year from the English government. lie died at 
Liverpool, where he had Bvod six yours, 20th May 
1841. Ho contributed to the Quarterly and West¬ 
minster reviews, edited tho short-lived London 
Review, wrote Letters from Spain (1822), Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholicism (1825b 
Poor Man's Preservative against Popery (1825), 
and Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion (2 vols. 1833). HIb most important 
work 1b the posthumous autobiography, edited by 
J. Hamilton Timm (8 vols. 1845), a rein ark aluo 
Bolf-revolation of a profoundly rellgioUHSoul Hooking 
for a certainty that is ovur impossible to find. But 
Blanco WJiitoh name lives best in literature by his 
one immortal Honnct, 4 Night ami Death,’ which 
first appeared, with a dedication to Coleridge, In 
the Btjon for 1828. A corrected copy niado by 
White in 1838 is printed iu the Lm. A third 
version was eomnmnicatcd to Mr William Sharp, 
editor of Sonnets of the Century, and is printed, 
together with tlio two former, in tho Academy for 
September 12, 1801. It shows many interesting 
variations, ami avnida the only faults of the Kounot 
ns UHually printed ; 


Mytitoiioim Nlulil 1 ivlioii cm 1 Mint nainnt know 
TIiwj by rn port Dlv Ini', and liwinl tliy iminu. 

Did ho not trowblu Tor llilri mindly frumii, 

TIiIh aloi'loiiH aituniy of Hulife ami Ulun? 

Hut tlu-oiiHli r annul n orlmmducuiitdnw, 

BoUind In tho Imicih of the amil. netting lliiutQ, 
Hoairtuh with tho Ilrmtoillnivi'ii ihhii\ 

Aim lo l Creation hrandimud to imaii'h vlnw; 

Wli n arm Id linvo gm.'HMorl «uoli ihirkucfui lay concealed 
Within thy ban no, O Hum 7 or who dlvluitl 
When bud, and Ilnwur, aikI lit Hunt lay rev wind, 

Tlinu to oiiah cminth'HH worlds IijiiIhC tntuk 1 im blind 7 

Why Rhmild wo tlinu idimi death with niixlinm utrlfo? 

IfLlKhfc ctincenla no much, vrtiniofore not Ufa? 


White, Bioiiard Grant,.S hakespearian Boholar, 
wns born m New York, 22d May 1821, and died 
there, 8th April 1886. Ho graduated at New York 
university In 1830, next Btucliod modlclno, and thou 
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wrote tragedies, elegies, comedies, farces. opistleH, 
and nil uiauner of other poems long quite forgotten, 
and deservedly. His poems wore collected in 1704, 
and in 1774 in two volumes—a third vnluino, witli 
a motiiou* by W. Mason, followed in 1788. 


White Horse* the name applied to a figure of 
a homo on a hillside, formed hy removing tuo turf 
so as to show the underlying chalk. Most of these 
figures are in Wiltshire, but Berkshire posnosses 
the most famous of them all, that at Ufnngton, 4 
miles BE. of Shrivonhain. It measures 860 feet 
from nose to tail, and 120 from oar to heol; Is 
traditionally supposed to cominomomto Alfred tho 
Great's victory of Ashdown (871) j is mentioned 
about tho reign of Henry II. ns existing prior to 
1084 1 and has been periodically 'booiiwI— four¬ 
teen tlmos between 1/00 and 1807, and then not 
till 1884. Tho next most famous White Horse, 
that on Bratton Hill, near Westhury, is likewise 
said to conuiiQinoratu a victory of Alfred's, that of 
Ethamlun (878)* It originally measured 100 hy 64 
feet, hut now Is 170 l>y 107, having been reout in 
1778 and 1803. Other Whlto Horses aro those of 


Charhill (1780; 120 x 140feet), Marlborough (1804; 
renewed 1873; 02 x 47 fcot), Powsoy (1S12; 180 x 
107 fcot), Broad Hinton (1836; 00 x 00 feet), and 
Woottou Bassott (1804; 80 x 01 fcot). Yorkshire 
has two Wliito Horses, both modorn—on Itaulston 
Hill, near Northwaite, and the Hamblcdon Hills, 
near Thirsk i and on Mormoml I£ill, Aberdeenshire, 
aro both a White Horso(18fch contnryj JC2 x J20 
foot) and a stag (1870; 240 feet long). At Tysoe, 
Warwickshire, is ft licit Horse (1401; 54 x 31 
foot); near Weymouth is nu equestrian figure of 
George III.; and similar figures of seeming anti¬ 
quity aro the Giant (180 foot long) on Tromllo 
HIU, near Cemo-Abbas, Dorsetshire \ the Long 
Man (240 x 148 foot) at Wilmington, Sussex, ro- 
onffinoil in 1874; and tho Grow (230 x 340 fee t) 
at Whitalonf, Bucks. 


See tho llov, \Y. OL PUmdortenth, IVie White llwm of 
the lFc it nf JCnf/land (1885; now od, 1802); Chambers's 
Hook of Dam. vol. ii. p, 778; and T. Hughes's ifeourinj/ 
of the White /forte (1808). 


White lituly* a spectral Agnus vrMoh, according 
to popular legend, appears in many of the eaBttes 
of Germany, as at Berlin, Natihaus In Bohemia, 
Aimhaoh. Bairouth, Klove, Darmstadt, Altenburg. 
iw also in London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
elsowhero, by night as well ns by diw, particularly 
when the death of any member of tho family is 
imminent. She la regarded as tho ancestress nf 
the nvee, kUuwh herself always in (mow*white gar¬ 
ments, carries a hunch of koys at her side, ami 
some times rooks and watches over the children at 
night whon tlioir nurses sloop. Tho earliest his* 
torlcal instance of thin apparition occurred in 
tho 10th century, and is famous under tho namo of 
Bortha of Rosenberg (in Bohemia). The White Lady 
of othor princely onstlcs was identified with Boj'tha, 
and this wob aeoounted for by the intermarriages 
of othor princoly houses with niomliers of the house 
of ItoHcniiorg. In the Beilinas of Berlin she was seen 
In 1008, lflfi), 1007, 1088, ami again in 1840,1800, 
and 1870, Tho White Lady of Avenel, in Bcott's 
Monuslori/, is an inofluctivo imitation. It was long a 
common 1 hi Hof in the Highlands that many of the 
chiefs had somo kind spirit to watch over tho for¬ 
tunes of their house. Popular tradition 1ms many 
well-known legends about whita ladles, who gener¬ 
ally dwell in forte and mountains ns enchanted 
maidens waiting for deliverance. They delight to 
appear in warm sunshine to poor shepherds or herd- 
hoys. They are olfchor combing thou 1 long hair, or 
washing themselves, drying wheat, boating flax, or 
spinning; they also point out treasures ami hog for 
deliverance, ofl’oring as reward flowers, com, or 


chaff, which gifts turn in tho instant into silver 
and gold, They wear snow-white, or half white 
half black ganuonts, and yellow or green shoes. 
All these and many other traits that appear in 
individual legends may bo traced book to A 
goddess of Gorman mythology who influences 
birth and death and presides over the order¬ 
ing of the household. Still more distinctly tho 
appellation White Lady and the name Bertha 
point hack to tlio groat goddess of nature, who 
appeam under varions names, and who, as Derltta 
(‘the brilliant 1 ), hold her circuit on Twelfth-night 
and revealed hov power. When tho legend goes on 
to say that tho Bohemian Bertha of the 10th cen¬ 
tury promised tho workmen of Ncuhnns a sweet 
Boup on the completion of building the castle, and 
that this soup, along with carp, is still givon in 
remembrance of it to the poor on Maundy Thurs¬ 
day, we may lie permitted to recognise again the 
festival dishes consecrated to Borhta. such os fish, 
oatmeal gruel or dumplings, &c.> which it is still 
customary to eat about the time of Twelfth-night 
and Christmas In most districts of Germany, 


Boo 5II nut oil, Die 1 Veitse Fmn (Borl. 1850), and 
ftoliraiimum, Die &hic&eaffr Oder Toienfi'au. tut Have der 
ffohoitoUem (Cologne, 1888). 

White Lend. Bee Leap. 

White Lcff (also called‘Milk-log 1 ! to clinically 
phlegmasia rfoTcue), an ailment of women, usually 
soon after parturition. There is swelling of the 
leg, hardness, whiteness of tho skin, and throm¬ 
bosis of the large veins, 

WhiteloekO, Bulstoobe. was bom in London 
2d August 1806, ami educated at Eton, Merchant 
Taylors* Behoof ami Bt John’s Collogo, Oxford. 
The son of a judge, lie studied at tho Middle 
Temple, sat in tho Long Parliament for Great 
Marlow, and took ahalf-limted port on tho popular 
sido in tho giv&b struggle. In 1648 ho was appomted 
one of tiie cominiHsionors of tho Groat Boa! , He 
would take no part in the king's trial, hut ho 
accepted a seat in tho counoil of state, and was 
sent by Cram well ambassador to Sweden (1663). 
lie declined Cromwell's title of visoount, was 
nominated bv Richard keeper of tho Groat Seal, but 
Again steered prudently enough through tlmt>in¬ 
tricate period to be included in tho Aotof Oblivion', 
lie died in 1676 at his house at Chilton in Wiltshire. 
WhUelooko’s Memorials was flrat published in 1GS2 
In a mutilated and falsified form, the anonymous 
editor, according to Wood, being Arthur, Earl of 
ApncBloy. A more satisfactory edition was that of 
1782. The book is reliable, but Mr Gardiner thinks 
tho earlier |mrfc to have been written frrtin memory, 
and so defective with the inevitable defonts of suoli 
a method. His Journal of the Embassy to Suxden 
was edited by H. Itoovo (1866). See his Memoir* 
by R. H. WhUclooke (1800), 

White Mountains, a group belonging to the 
Appalachians (q.v.), hi New Hampshire (q.v,). 
Mount Washington has a practicable carriage--road 
and a hotel on its munmib, with a powerful electric 
light. 

White Pigments, Thu most important of 
these la white lead a whieh not only is very service¬ 
able when mad alone ns a white colour, bub in oil- 
painting most other colours are mixed with it to 
givo thorn body, Commercial white lead is fre¬ 
quently ini xml with sulphate of baryta (barium 
sulphate)t but man ii fact nrara of wbifco lead object 
to this being called an adulteration, as the mixture 
is sold by them oa aueli. Lees common adultera¬ 
tions are Gypsum (q.v,), chalk, and china'day. 
Flake While is a nurd wldto lead specially prepared 
for artiste, and keops Jte colour better than the 
kind-commonly used bylioftte-paiutorB (hoc Leap; 
and Proin?>K\s). Ziwo White, ot oxide of sine, is 
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Bupportevs now ljuilt him a largo Bheil at Moorfielils 
—near Wesley's cliapel—which being temporary ! 
was known os the Tabernacle j and hie crouching 
gathered immouso audiences around him. But 
lie hail no talent lor organisation, an<l am soon na 
he went mray on his /rerjuont and protracted 

J ourney* hia supporters began to disperse. Indeed 
ie founded no distinct sect, hla converts and ad¬ 
herents after life (loath either following the lead 
o! the Countess of Huntingdon (n.v.) or joining 
other denominations, many in Wales) becoming 
amalgamate 1 1 through the guidance of Howell 
Harris into the body now known an the Culviniatlc 
Metliodfots. The Countess of Huntingdon ap¬ 
pointed WJiitofield hot chaplain, and built and 
omlowod many chapels to maintain Ids Calvinistio 
doctrinoB. 

WhitefleUl made no fewer than seven evangel- 
istio visits to America, ami tho rest of tils life was 
spent in preaching toura through England, Bcot- 
laud, and Wales, In these hu proaehed more than 
18,000 sermons to ten mil lions of people. One 
of the most famous of these missionary journeys 
wob that which he made to Scotland in 1741. He 
went thither on tho invitation of Ralph and Eben* 
ezor Emldno ; hut his nobinns wore too catholic for 
his friends, who wore disgusted when they found 
him na ready to prcaoh in a parish church as to a 
Decoding congregation, and more ready still to 
preach in tho open air. At CambuRlnng, in Lanark¬ 
shire, his preaching produced one of tho most 
remarkable revivals of modern times j many 
thousands wore stricken with concern about their 
Bonis, and found expression for their exoitomont iu 
violent physical manifest at ions. It was on his 
return from this visit that Wbltotield mot and 
married a Welsh widow. Mrs Janice (November 
1741). Bouthey oasorte Ids marriage was not a 
happy one, but offers no proof; Cornelius Winter, 
wbo knew her inoro than a year before her death, 
says 1 Wliitefield was not happy in his wife . ■ . 
Her death Het his mind much at liberty,* White- 
field Bet out for America for tho Inst time In 1700. 
Ho was ailing at the beginning of tlio voyage, ho 
was ill at the end of it, auu he died somewhat 
suddenly not long after his arrival in America at 
Ncwburyjrarfc, near Boston. 30th September 1770. 

Whitolield was above the middle size, ami of 
well-proportioned figure, H1 b eyes were dark blue, 
but wore disfigured by a slight squint. His 
gestures were natural and effective, hut ills 
greatest gift was Ids marvellous voice, clear, full, 
and musical—capable of reaching 20,000 men on 
a hillside. Hfe writings by no means correspond 
with hu fame—indeed nothing ho has left boh hid 
is more than commonplace. The explanation of 
his unexampled power over his hearers must bo 
sought in tho hum lug oamostucsHand reality of his 
faith, the finonoy and strength of his language, ami 
that vehemence an d impetuosity of nature diame¬ 
ter Is tie of the orator, os well ns in the spiritual 
deadness of tho time and the inherent fitnosB of 
his snbjcct to tliencodB of the human heart. 

His collected works—about 71) sonnrpiH, journal#, and 
letters—together with tho Memoirs hv Hr Gillios, fill 7 
vote. (1771-72). There are also Lives by Robert Philip 
(1838), J. R» Andrews (1804), D. A, Hnraha {Albany, N.Y., 
lttGft j. but oupcoinlly tho Itov. L. Tyormim (2 vols, 1870). 


aoa I a voih, low j, ana oceveiiB, Jit story of the Jtetimous 
Movement of tha ISth Century called Methodism (Now 
York, 185D-G2). 

WliiteAsli {Coregonm elnpeiformis), the Com- 


WliiteAsli (Coregonm chipeiformis), the Com¬ 
mon Whitefish, is the largest or all the Coiegoni 
or American toko whitens]). It is very highly 
esteemed for food, ranking, indeed, as one or the 
finest of tablo fishes. Its range extends from Lake 
Champlain to the Arctic Circle. See Corkoonub. 


Whitehall, a town of New York, at thu head 
or southern extremity of Lnko Champlain, ami 
termination of the Champlain Canal, 78 miles by 
mil N. by E. of Albany. It has sawmills and a 
trade in !u mb or. Pop. 5340, 

Will fell a Vtf u, a seaiKnt of Cnnitortond, near 
the point whore the Hofway Firth morgen in the 
Irish Sea, 3B miles HW, of (jarlfele and 80 NW, of 
Lancaster. Dating from 1033, it hns owed its 
well-lieiug to great collieries—some of thorn extend¬ 
ing beneath tho town and under LIiohoo— ami to the 
wealth of lucmatite iron ore found in the neigh hour- 
hood. There are hlust-funiacaB, iron-shipbuilding 
yards, iron and brass foumlrios, and manufactures 
of coarse Hnon, sailcloth, ropes, soap, and earthen¬ 
ware. The liar Irani 1 has n wet-(look of Jive acres, 
two plore constructed in 1824-41, and each over 
300 yards long, and a lighthouse; and steamers ply 
to Liverpool,Dublin, Belfast, and Hamsey. White- 
Iiavoii was attacked by Paul JonuH (q.v.) in 1778, 
and suffered from a mining sulmulonoo in 1701. It 
was mode a parliamentary borough, returning one 
member, in 1832. Pop. (1851) 18,010; (1801) 
18,0*14. 

Wliitclicml, Charmed, greatest poet of tho 
namo and the writer of at feast one good novel, 
was born in Loiuhm in 1804, tho son of a prosperous 
wi no-morel ion b. At first a clerk, ho gave himself 
entirely to the life of letters Boon after publishing 
Tho Solitary (1831), a poem of rollcctinn of real 
promise. His Autobiography qf Jack Ketch (1B84) 
showed Innnour, and led to his being asked liy 
Chapman and Hall to give thorn a popular humor¬ 
ous trank in regular instalments. Fortunately for 
the world ho doolinod, recommending to the pub¬ 
lishers tho voung Dickons, who thus lragun tho 
famous lHcvwick Papers, His novel lliohard 
Savage (1842) earned and deserved tho praises of 
Dickens and Housetti. Utlior works mo tho 
Camber, ft pootta drama j the Kurt of JffMiw, a 
historical romance (1843); Smile* timl Tears, a 
collection of essays and stories (18-17); and a 
Life cf Raleigh (1854), Whitehead unfortunately 
fell Into intemperance, wont out to Melbourne to 
start afresh in 1857, but again stink, lost his wife, 
and died miserably in 1802, leaving unfinished tho 
SiHinish Marriage, a promising poetical drama. 
See A Forgotten Genius, a monograph by II. T. 
Mackenzie Boll (1884), 

Whitehead, Paul, 'asmall poet* in Johnson's 

I d in urn, was born a tailor's son in UollmrU, February 
I. 1710, was apprenticed to a mercer, married a 
short-lived imbecile with a fortune of £10,(100, lay 
Romo years in the Pleat for the non-nay men L of a 
sum for which ho had stood security, became active 
in politics and ns a poetical satirist, was one of tho in- 
fmu oils monks of Mod men ham Abbey (q.v.), Iraciimo 
deputy-treasurer of tho Chamber, and (Hod 30Lli 
Deoemlw1774, The only satires of liJ* that need 
ho namod are Slate Dunces (1733), inscribed to 
Pope, and Manners (1730), for which Dodslcy was 
brought bofore tho House of Lords. 1 Whitehead, 
who,* eays JoluiBon, 'hung loose upon society, 
skulked ami escaped,’ His writings were collected 
by Captain E. Thomson in 1777, hut Churchill'fl 
oonplot best preserves his namo: 

Slay I (rain ivuran <llngLtu)o of manhood Adi?) 
llntinni a Wliltcihnu] nml hnpttflodii Paul. 

Wliltuhcad, William, Colley Clbbor’a huo- 
CGHsov as poet-laureate, was horn it baker's sou at 
i Cambridge in 1715. lie was helped to an educa¬ 
tion at WinclieatQr and Clare Ilall; Cambridge, 
and was elected follow of his college in 1742, lie 
made Che grand tour ah tutor to Lord Jersey's Son, 
and by the family Influence became in 1755 secre¬ 
tory and registrar of tho Order of the Bath, and in 
1767 poet-laureate. Ho died April 14, 1785. Ho 



WHITING 


Whiting (Qadtis meritingu$ t Linn.), a species 
of fish of the family Gadldro. Like the coil, 
haddock, pout, ami poor ood, this species lion the 
mipor mw longer than the lower, but It is dis¬ 
tinguished among tho species possessing this cliar- 
notcr by the fact that it bos no barbulo on the 
chin, Other speoiflo characters are the pellucid 
silvery colour of the shies, the presence of a dark 
mark at the base of the pectoral fin, and the white 



Whiting {Gadn* meriting us), 

border of the ventral and dorsal fins. The posterior 
edgo of the tnil is straight or but slightly omar- 

S .nato, fcho depth of the Iwdy moderate ; tho anus is 
tuaterl honcath tho middle of the dorsal flu, As 
in all spacicB of Gad us there arc three dorsal fins 
and two ventral. The scales are small. Tho 
range or tuo \y fating is tho European const from 
fleandjimvia to tlio Mediterranean. It is nhundant 
on British ooasts, especially on tlio south ami west 
conata of England and Ireland, comparatively rare 
on the northern coasts of Scotland, It Jins been 
recorded m largo aa 10 inches in length and 3 to 4 
lb. in weight, ami Home specimens arc said to have 
roacliod 8 lb., but tho usual size is about 1 or 2 lb. 
It Is a voracious fish, feeding both on the bottom oji 
ornstacea and in mid water on small fish, such as 
sprats, young pilchards, &o. It also feeds on 
molluscs and worms, but to n loss extent It is 
caught both by the trawl aud by liand-lines, and iu 
Scotland also by long-lines. In Suotlaml mussels 
are chiefly used as bait; in England, pilchard, 
squid, boning, or mackerel, 

The whiting breeds in spring, from March to 
May; tho eggs, us In other Gad id to, aro trans¬ 
parent ami buoyant and dispersed separately in the 
water. It is in high esteem for tho table, and is 
regarded ah particularly delicate and easy of 
digestion. The flesh Is of a pearly whiteness, whence 
tho English name. It very soon Biiflbvs chango, 
however, and is in good condition only a short 
time after bolng caught t but great numbers of 
small whitings are sunt to market, salted and 
(Mod, under various names. i 

Whiting is simply chalk ground and Washed to 
separate impurities. It is extensively used ns a 
td/.o-colour, tor cleaning silver and othar metals, as I 
well os glam, and lu preparing frames for gilding j 
and (in milk) may be used ns an antidote to poison- 
lug by oxalic acid. It Is often mixed with white 
lead as an adulterant. 

Whitlow, or Pauoxychea, is a painful in¬ 
flammatory affection of tho Augers, almost always 
proceeding to suppuration. There arc several 
varieties of this aflootion, according to tho texture 
primarily attacked; thus, it may bo situated in 
tbo skin, tho cellular (or connoctivo) tisane beneath 
tlio skin or undor tho nail, the tendons or tondin- 
ons all oaths running along the Angora, or tlio jmri- 
osteum. Jf tho skin ho tho soat of inflammation 
vesicles appear, which soon discharge pus, after wliioh 
rollef Is rapidly afforded. Such cohos require little 
cava or attention, and glvo rise to hardly Any con* 
stitntional disturbance. If the cellular tissue bo 
tlio primary scat of inflammation there Is a painful 
sensation of tenseness and throbbing of tlio part, 
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anil often considerable febrile disturbance, until 
the pus can La evacuated. Although this form is 
painful no aerions mischief la to be apprehended* 
When, however, the tendons and their sheaths, or 
tlio periosteum, aro affected, a much more serious 
form of whitlow is developed, which bos been 
already discussed; in tlio article Tendon. In tills 
form tho suppuration may extend up tlio arm And 
occasion destruction of the joints, and ovon death. 

Whitlow may originate either spontaneously or 
after an external injury, such as a prick from a 
needle, thorn, $c. In tno treatment of the milder 
forme the finger or thumb should be held for half 
an hour or longar in water os hot ns can be borne,, 
or enveloped in au antiseptic poultice* Wlion 
matter shows itself, an Incision should bo made 
to admit of its escape. Even if suppuration 1ms 
not taken place, a free incision into the inflamed 
part often gives great relief, and much limits tho 
extension of tho inflammation. 

Whitman, Walt, tlie unique poetio celebrant 
of Democracy, the Pincluric laudator of tlio ‘average 
man,' was bom, of mingled English and Dutch stock, 
on 31st May 1810, at West Hills, Long Island, in 
Now York state, and died on 27th March 1802. Like 
many another man of genius AVI lit man seems to 
have owed little to bis formal education, os ho left 
soliooi at the ago of twelve to serve 11 rs tin a lawyer's 
and tiiou in a doctor's office, and finally in a printer's 
os an apprentice or learner. But that he profited 
by such schooling ns ho had (in tlio public schools 
or New York Btate) 1 b shown by the fact that his 
next employment was that of itinerant teacher in 
country schools, He returned shortly to his print¬ 
ing, with spells of summer holiday and ovon 
farm-work, and in 1846 became editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, This and his other numerous 
press engagements wore only of short duration, a 
cortain restlessness, love of wandering, and eager¬ 
ness for fresh experiences making him pass rapidly 
from aue post or employment to another. He even 
built and sold houses at one time, and wos iu seri¬ 
ous peril of growing wealthy on the proceeds, a 
potil ho was zealous and successful in avoiding. 
All along haunted by the yearning and sense of 
obligation to produce a life-work, Whitman seemed 
quite unable to find full and free expressions lor 
Ills emotions and thoughts nutll he hit upon the 
curious, Irregular, recitative measures in which die 
composed Lhe Leaves qf Grass, "When first issued 
in 1865 tills unique publication was but a small 
quarto of 94 pagw, but it grew in the course of the 
seven succeeding editions till it contained nearly 
400 pages. The later and complete editions, taken 
together with Ills prose book ,Specimen Bays and 
Collect, may be held to embraco the life-work of 
AVhitinan as a writer. But Whitman least of all 
men Was con tout with an idle and remote epee tu¬ 
torship of life j ho wits ever bold awl determined 
to face and grapple with life's saddest and sternest 
realities, to put the full strength of his shoulder to i 
the bunion of ills fellows. Thus it came that 1 
summoned lo tend his own brother, wounded in 
tho war against the So nth, lie became the brother- 
nurse to ovary wounded or sick mother's son in 
the Northern tinny. Not Florence Nightingale’s 
self could be more condor and more beloved than the 
stalwart, bearded Walt, passing like a bread buu- 
bcam from bedside to bedside lti the long hospital 
wards, with cheery words and helpful offices to the 
living and last band-clasp and brotherly kiss to 
dying comrades. The exertion, the exposure, and 
the high nervous and emotional strain Whitman 
underwent in these few years left him a shattered 
and almost aged man. About the close of the war 
ho reoOlvod (the magnificent reward of devotion 
and genius) a subordinate clerkship undur govern- 1 
ment, and woe summarily dismissed by Secretory; 
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not ho mucli used for firtmtic work in oil asi flako 
white, but in hoUBe-painting it is ofUm coated oyer 
a ground of white loud, duo white not being liablo 
to change by the notion of bu] phtiroWral hydrogen. 
As an oil-colour it want* body, and in a hod dryer. 
Ah a wfttor-colonr, under the name of Chinese 
white, it Is veiy useful and permanent* Baryta 
White, permanent while, is tiio sulphate of baryta, 




much in favour for oil-painting, except to mix for 
some purposes with white lead, no it rendors it lens 
liable to alter in tint. White pigments arc nnmer- 
ous, but those three tiro by far tha most important. 

White River rises in Arkansas, Hows north - 
east into Missouri, then cast, smith-oast, and south 
through Arkansas, and empties itself into tho 
Mississippi near the mouth of tho Arkansas. It is 
800 miles long, and navigable 800 miles, 

Whites* See Lkucohiuiua. 

Wlllte Sea {Russian Bjclqje Move), a branch 
of the Arctic Ocean extending into the provinces 
of Arohangd In the north of Russia. About 100 
mile* wide between the Kaninsknfa and Kola 
peninsulas, It narrows to less than 60 farther 
eolith, widens again and forms three gulfs, the 
Kandalak Gulf, that of Archangel, into which the 


The son-route hither wne discovered by Chnnaollor 
in 1663: Archangel (q.v,) is the chief emporium 
on its snores. It is qsuallv frozen from the Ihj- 
ginning of September till the end of May: and 
even during the other month", when navigation is 
possible, it is not free from iloating ice. and heavy 
fogs are frequent. The area is about 60,000 m. in. 
By annals connected with the Dwiua, it has direct 
Water communication with the Dnieper and the 
Volga, and so with the Black Sea and tho Caspian. 

Wlllte Sulphur Springs, a watering-place of 
West Virginia, 327 iniloB by rail W. of Richmond. 
It was at one time the most popular bu nun or-re sort 
in the southern ntates, lies amid flue mountain 
scenery, and contains several largo hotels. 

Wlllte Swclllngi a disease of the Joints (q.v.), 
In which the By no vial membrane passes into pulpy 
degeneration. 

Whitetlirout {Sylvia oinerea ), a bird of the 
family Svlvlidio, a summer visitant to tho British 
Isles; plentiful during summer in tho greater part 
of England and In Ireland, but rarer in tho north of 
Scotland, where, however, it is also extending its 

range, ^ breeding 

11 18 ft k° 001)11)1011 

_ ' M during summer 

|fVra 

among a tangled 
mass of brainJilos 

Wliltetliront {Sylvia elnerea). 

ami other fruit. 

Its song 1b not very sweet, bnfc 1b delivoreil with great 
energy, and it seems to vie with other birds in sing¬ 
ing, refusing to bo outdone. It is very lively and 
amusing as a cage-bird, aud very oAslly tamed. The 
whole length of the whltethroat is CA holies. Its 
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Whltetlixont {Sylvia cincrea). 


plumage is brown of various shades j the breast and 
belly brownlflh white, tinged with rose-colour in the 


male. The Lesser 'VVhitothroat ( Sylvia ouvvuca) 
is a specios of much rarer ocomTcnae. and less 
oxtensivo in Its distribution in the British Teles. 
Wliitethvoats belong to tho same genus as the 
Blaekcap (q.v.) and tho Garden Warbler (& 
korten&is), which is not uncommon in Britain, and 
almost rivals the blackcap in tho richnoss of its 
notes, at the same time being apparently intolerant 
of rivalry, for it avoids tho blackcap's haunts. 
White Vitriol* SoeZiNa 

Whitewash, slnkeil quicklime, reduced to tho 
consistency of milk by moans of water. It is used 
for colouring walls, and as a disinfectant. If 
merely for colouring, a little size is addod, but not 
when ‘iisod for sanitary purjMwtw. 

Wliitgift, JOHN, ArelibiHlmp of Oanterbury, 
was born a merchant's son at Groat Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, in 1630 or 1638. lie was brought up 
at Wollow Al>h 03 % near Grimsby, whore IiIh uncle 
was abbot, and at St Anthony's School in London, 
and In 1640 entered Queen's Col lego, Cunt bridge, 
lmt migrated noxt year to Fumbrnko Ilall. In 
1656 he was elected a follow of Fcterboiise, and, 
protected by its master during the Marian ptirseati- 
lion, took orders in 1600, and from tho Bishop of 
Ely, to whom he was chaplain, received tho Cam¬ 
bridgeshire rectory of Tovorsham, lie became 
successively Lady Margaret professor of Divinity 
(1063), Muster of Pembroke, a queen's chaplain, a 
D.D., logins professor of Divinity, and Master of 
Trinity (1607), Doan of Lincoln (1671), Bishop of 
Worcester (1677), Arehblshop of Canfcorlmry (15B8), 
and a privy-oonwdllm* ()080). Several of these 
ofllcoR ho hold conjointly, for he was a great plural¬ 
ist Having attended Queen Elizabeth In hor lust 
moments, and ornwned James I., he died at Lam¬ 
beth, 20 tii February 1604. and was buried at Croy¬ 
don, whore in 1600 bo had founded an almshouse. 
With a decided Calvin in tin bias. White! ft vot was 
a Hteadfast champion of conformity, ami In bis con¬ 
troversy with Thomas Cartwright (q.v.) is held to 
have vindicated the Anglican position against tho 
Puritans with no loss anility than Jewell showed 
in dofondlng it against tho Romanists. Stow, 
Camden, Wotton, and Fuller concur in their praise 
of Wliitgift. ami it wub reserved for Macaulay to 
stigmatise him as 'a sycophant mid oppressor , 1 
Hfi works wore edited for the Parker Booioty by 
tho Rev. John Ay re (3 vols. 1851-68). 

Seo vol. il. of Cnopov’ii Athena: OamltthritflciiBen (1801) 
for a bibliography of his ninety-four writing# mid for a 
long list of authorities, to whloli may ho added vol. v, of 
Hook’s Lives of the Ai'chhiskojM of Canterbury (1876). 

Wllitlioril* a royal bnrgli in Wigiownshlro, 84 
miles NW. of the Isle of Whithorn, 124 miles 8 . of 
Wigtown by mil. Fop. (1801) 1(162; ( 1801 ) M08. 
Ptolemy makes mention of the place as Lnikovihia, 
a town of the Novantu*—the name most likely 
Hynonymows with tho Latin Candida Cum , tlio Old ' 
English Ihoit-mm. lloro at any rate 8 b Nlnian 
(q.v.) founded Candida Cam or ohureh of Whit- 
horn, dedicating it to St Martin, who had just dlod 
(307), and here ho wna buried in 482. From this 
place tho monastery of Rosnab spread tho light far 
ami wide* and heron bishopric was fnimdccMiy the 
Angles in 727, which was, liowovor, removed in 
706, At longbh under David I. Fergus, lord of 
Galloway, re-ostahllslicd tho soo or Galloway, 
founding here also a Promonstmtenslan priory, 
whose church became the oat heel ml. In early 
times pilgrimages wore nrndo blthor from all parts 
of Houtland; James IV. came at least once a year, 
and we Ilnil Margaret, queen of Jainos III., visiting 
it in 1473, mid James V. in 1682 find 1688. Hero 
in 1614 died the aged Earl of Angus, ' Belbfcho-Cftt.* 
Thoro remains now only a more, roofless. ivy-grown 
min. 
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Andrews (1874), Edinburgh (1802), and Litfc.D. 
from Columbia ( 1888). A member of the American 
Oriental Society from 1840, lie was its librarian 
(1850-78), Its corresponding secretary (1807-84), 
and since tlion its president. His contributions to 
its Journal liavs beou no less numerous than im¬ 
portant, including a translation of the Silrya 
Siddhdnla ( 1800 ); text with notes of the Athai'va 
Veda Prdtigdkhya (1802); the text with notes of 
tho Taitliriya Fr&Uq&khya (1871), which was 
awarded tho Bopp prize hy tho Berlin Acadoniy as 
the most important Sanskrit publication of tho pro- 
ceiling threo years; and tho Index Vorborum to 
tho Atharm Veda ( 1881 ). Ho contributed also to 
the groat Sanskrit dictionary of lltthtllngk and 
Both (7 voIb. St Petersburg, 1853-07). Professor 
Wldbuoy is undoubtedly one of tlio foroinoab 
Sanskrit soholars of tho day, and his omiuenao has 
boon recognised by hit rank as a correspondent of 
tho Borliu, Turin, Home, and St Petersburg 
academies, the Institute of Prance, ami as a 

a ll knight of the Prussian order ‘Pour Ic 
e , 1 As a saicjitlllo philologist lie belongs to 
the school that ascribes the development of spoeoh 
to tho aacopbance of conventional signs, its origin 
imitative rather than an intuitive concomitant of 
thought. IIo lias waged warfare with Max-Mliller 
on fundamental questions of the science of lan¬ 
guage, and those interested in such controversies 
will and the European scholar's onslaught on 
Whitney at length in the fourth volume of his 
Chips from a Gcnnan Workshop (1875). 

Othor works of Whitney*® are On Material and Form 
fit Luuuttttya (1872); Darwinism and Lanyuaye (1874); 
Logical Cowittcncy in Viem of Language (1880); Mix- 
tin's in Language (1661 ); ooinpandloiiH Gorman Grammar 
(1800), Header (1870), and Dtctmtu'y (1877); Oriental 
and Liny idat io Si ml ten (1873-75): Life and Gwmth of 
Lant/uuf/e, in Intoniational Sofonoo Series (1870); 
Emntitdn qf English Grammar (1877); Sanskrit Gram* 
mar (1870); Practical French Grammar (1880). Ho 
was also odifcor-in-ohief of tho gnat Century Dictionary 
(0 vols* Now York, 1880-91). 

Whitney, Mount, tho highest mountain of the 
United Btatob outside of Alaska, is in the Sierra 
Novada in southern California, and has a height of 
14,808 foot. 

Wliltstlllric, a long, straggling villago in Kent, 
on tho south shore of tho Thames estuary, at tho 
mouth of the Hwalo, 0 mill's NNW, of Cantor* 
bury. It is famous for the delicacy of its oysters, 
tho largo artificial beds being regularly farmed by 
d I Horen t oompaulos ami proprietors. Pop. of parish, 
5000. 

Whitsunday. Bee PKNTKCOflT. In Scotland 
It is one of the usual Terms (q.v.) for regulating 
the lotting of lionsQs and farms—its connection 
with tho Sunday of Whitsuntide or with any Sun¬ 
day having wholly jMWsod from tho popular con¬ 
sciousness. It was formerly movable, but was Axed 
hi 1000 to moan the 10th May. li; many respocts 
local usage used to overrule tho statute. Thus, 
in Edinburgh, tho term of on try to a house was 
tho 25th May until 1881, when by an act for Scot¬ 
land it was declared to be the 28th; but routs arc 
payable on tho 15th. 

Whittier, JOHN Git ken leaf, the sweet Ameri¬ 
can 1 Quakov poet 1 and sturdy abolition 1st, was born 
near Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the 17tli Decem¬ 
ber 1807, Imlongtng thus to the same golden daoado 
that gave Emerson and Longfellow to America, 
Tennyson and the Brownings to Englaml. Tho son 
of a poor farmer, who was also shoemaker, young 
Whittier obtained his formal education only with 
that struggle which seems so much better to foster 
genius than tho possession of all the advantages, ns 
tlioy aro called. While the bodily frame that so 
Veil Served him till his peaceful decease pn the 


7 th of September of 1802 was developed and 
hardened by his healthy, if arduous, outdoor life, 
his observation was roused and quickened, his 
imagination fired and coloured by the Shining 
pages of nature’s volumo spread out continually 
lief ore him. He wandered the Now England 
meadows with the voices of Burns and Words¬ 
worth for ever in his earn. He had, too, a 
notable schoolmaster in Joseph Coffin, an enthusi¬ 
astic collector of all local legends and antiquities, 
thus adding to wild nature the weirder interest 
of strange; dark, amt thrilling human deedB 
and drciul-bom superstilions, lor bis technical 
education, for better or worso, Whittier was 
apprenticed to journalism, beginning with con¬ 
tributions to tho * Poet's Comer' ana as early as 
1820 undertaking the editorship of the American 
Manufacturer, ami in 1690 that of the New 
England Weekly Iteview, published at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Hih next inovo was a return to'his 


m next inovo was a return to'his 


native town to a similar post on the Haverhill 
Gazette in 1832, after having published in the 
previous year Legends of Nm England and Moll 


champion of ‘Abolition,’ who rode over from 
Newburyporb to see Whittier when quite a lad, and 
becaino his life-long friend. So it fell out tlrnt, if 
Garrison may he called tho meaoher or prophet, 
Whittier must be wreathed the pootdau route of 
abolition (oven though Emerson lias touched' the 
subject with move puiesant pen). Thenceforward, 
whether with bhu bright flashing blade of IjIb noble 
pootio rhetoric or the sounding quarter-staff of his 
earnest anil manly prose, he fought the long,, hot, 
dangerous bat bio of emancipation through con¬ 
tempt and defeat to lasting and complete victory. 
Apart from this strenuous and lioroie struggle 
there is nothing epoch-making in Whitiler's me 
literary or pemnnal. In 1840 lie settled in the 
quiet of AmoBbury. a village near his birthplace. 

Of Whifctior's collected prose works it may be said 
generally that tho historical interest Is stronger , 
than the literary j for hu prose never rises to the 
high levels of his poeti-y, and Us main interest lies in , 
the fact that in it we liaro the work, we may 
almost say the life-work, of a very earnest ana 
excellent man. The contents of these volumes 
consist oliioily of articles whiah have long since 
served their purpose; ami as permanent oontrihii- , 
tions to literature they luck tho masterly style 
which lias in some instances rendered immortal ' 
what would otherwise bo of hut transient interest 
Beyond the Atlantic the name abolitionist has never 
pro 1 >ah]y obtained the credit that was duo to it, 
mainly because it was hard for an Englishman to 
realise the high moral and physical courage which 
the mau or the woman must have who passed by 
that name, not in the slave states merely, but in, 
tho North Itself, fated though the North was to 
flglil and bloed and conquer in that very causa ' 1 

Whittier's claim to immortality lies oloarly ' 
in ills poo try, and there in very small bulk. His 
imti-slavory pooins have for the most part served 
their purpose, and with some few exceptions, such 
as tho pathetic aud spirited 'Slaves of Martinique , 1 
can hardly bo of enduring interest. His nature 
poetry is faithful, fresh, and beautiful, without 
being quite original, and his ballads of moral 
heroism, ' Barclay of Ury 1 and 1 Barham Priotohie ’ 
if a little wanting in pith and sustained force, rank 
high among poems of that alms; but it is when lie 
soars into the spiritual and oven mystic spheres, os 
in 1 My Psalm , 1 that, rising lark-like, hiB notes , 
come olearest, sweetest, aucl truest, Ab lowdr ? 
levels his note is often loss certain or even is 
often Ill-sustained. Concerned rather with the i 
feelings and thoughts (neither of them yery \ 
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Hurl mi o* the author of 'an indecent book; 
though lie fortunately obtained a wimlfti' post 
alinuBt immediately. In 1874 lui left Wttahiiigton 
for Camden, New Jersey, where lie lived till me 
death. Partially paralysed as ho now was. Whit¬ 
man wasiu no small danger of falling into absolute 
poverty, had it not been for the timely help of 
liis admirers boyond the Atlantic, a movement in 
which Tennyson, Carlyle, and ltnskin and other 
loading authors took generous and aotivo^ part. 
Later on aevoral wealthy Amerioan citizens 
honoured themselves and their country by Jilxnr- 
ally providing for the aged poet's simple wants. 

All the &n*p\ccs worn in iwow ^ Whitman * 
immortality: the neglect of his own countrymen, 
tempered only hy ridicule, abuso, and evon 

J jei^eoiition | the recognition by a few of the 
ending minds of Europe and America; his slow 
emergence Into acceptance and appreciation if 
nob into popularity; all these seem auguries of 
a true man of genins. Although Whitman, like 
Carlyle and Browning, may be a dangerous and 
dangerously easy model for d is triples to imitate, 
he undoubtedly workoil out for hnuKolf a stylo of 
distinction as notable as their*. This iu Itself is 
a title to fame, or at least n charm against oblivion, 
even though his style, like that oiLyly, runs to 
extremes end vIcob. This stylo or form is n sorb 
of rhythmic recitative or irregular chant, the pre¬ 
cursors of which may be found in the English trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms and other Biblical poems, in 
Mnophei’sou's Oamtn, ami in the later poems of 
William Blake. These chants vary in movement, 
and.seem govomod bylaws rhythmic* rather than 
metric, which (like the grammar of au unwritten 
tongue) have never been formulated oven by the 
inventor liimsolf. They have n peculiar, wild, 
stirring charm, which is apt to make regular versos 
seem tame and insipid after them. Au to subject, 
Whitman sot himself the Atlaiitean tank of uplift¬ 
ing into the splioro or dominion of poetry the whole 
of modern life ami man, omitting nothing, conceal¬ 
ing nothing. Like Wordsworth, lie would sing 
•man as man, 1 only with a far wider and bolder 
swoop of subjeot and greater doling of trontmont. 
Hfa thesis is that of St Peter’s vision; 1 thoro is 
nothing common or unclean.* Henoo the logical 
necessity with Whitman to inchulo the treat in cub 
of nubjootii wliioli in modern miototy wore tabooed as 
obscene aud 1111 mention able; lienee too the aconsa- 
tions of imleooucy, so just and pertinent from the 
ncoiiBor’u point of view.ao fnfcilo and irrelevant from 
that of the accuaod. Whitman is in fact an ideal¬ 
ist who lias bound himself hy a Roleimi vow to be 
a thorough-going realist j mid it te hi* resolute ami 
often successful endeavour to secure this union that 
gives his work its exceptional artistio quality. Ho 
is a prince of impressionists in Htornturo. Jlufc so 
high and hard is the task Whitman sets himself that 
\t is wo wmtt.ro sA wurprisb that \w> wmotimea, if 
not often, failB, and from heights whore he wax 
approaching the sublime falls perilously near blm 
ridiculous. It is Hie fate of nil artists who strive 
for the highest things that their failures-often 
only apparent—are more cosily detected than their 
solid achievements; hence the contumely aud ridi¬ 
cule that a Turner or a Wordsworth, Keats, or 
Lanilor, or Shelley Hiiflcrs at the hands of a clover 
bat uninitiated criticism. So largely with Whit¬ 
man* but it is better to approach him in Iho same 
spirit that he ban shown toward man and uatnie, 
that of for ever seeking for what i* great and good, 
while outfacing steadily and bravely overy stern 
and l-ofrnotory reality. 

■Whitman's leaves of Grass fell still-bom from the 
press, but In England, of somo copies sold in 16G5 by 
a bock-pedlar at Sunderland, one wa« given to W. Boil 
Scott, who in turn sent one to W. M, Hossotti (noo 


Athenamm for Otli April 1602). A selection from Whit¬ 
man was published by Mr lloHwttl in 1808 (now ed. 
1880); nnotlior in 1880 by K llhys. Sue W. D. 
O’Connor, The Good Grey Poet —a immu by whioh Whit¬ 
man liked to to oullod—(1800) i Burroughs, Notes on 
Whitman (1800); iuid monographa by X)v Buoko (1885) 
and W. Olurko (1802). 


Whitney, Eli, American inventor, was born 
at Wes thorough, AlasBachuscttH, December 8,17(55. 
aud was educated at Yale College, wlioru lie paid 
his expenses partly by school-teaching, partly by 
mechanical labour. Having graduated in 1702, lie 
went to Georgia as a teacher, lmb finding a gcuorous 
nation In the widow of General Greene* of the 
Revolutionary army, lie resided on hor estate ami 
studied law. The cotton culture at this period, 
especially that of tho host kind, the ‘green seed,’ 
woa limited by the slow and diltlouU work of separ¬ 
ating the cotton from the seed by hand, Whitney 
set to work to remedy thin under groat disadvan¬ 
tages, for lie had to inako his own tools; 1mt 
tlie reports of his suocoss prompted some lawless 
peoplo to break into his workshop and steal his 
machine, and gob other* nmdo before ho could secure 
a patent. Ho, however, formed a partnership with 
one Miller iu 1703, aud went to Connecticut to 
manufacture cotton gins; blit tho lawsuit* in 
defence of his rights onrned off all his profits aud 
§50,000 voted him by the state of South Carolina. 
Finally in 1708 lie got a government contract for 
the manufacture of llroamm, ami was the first to 
effect tho division of labour by which each part 
was made separately. lie made a fortune by UiIk 
manufacture, carried out with ingenious machinery 
at Whitnoyville, Connootiout; while he hail but 
barren honour from the gin, oito of the most 
Important of the whole series of inventions con¬ 
nected with the cotton manufacture. lie died at 
Now Haven, January 8, 1825. See Cottw, p. 510. 


Wliltlicy, JosrAii HwiaiiT, geologist, was 
bom in Northampton, Massachusetts, 23(1 Novem¬ 
ber 1810, graduated at Yalo in 1830, and tho year 
after joined tho Aiirvuy of Now Hampshire. Tho 
year* 1842-47 he spent in study in Europe, return¬ 
ing to explore, together with J. W. Foster, the 
Lake Superior region. Thoir Synopsis of the 
explorations was published in 1840; their Report 
on tho geology, 1850-51. Whitney next spent two 
yearn travelling iu the stales east of tho Mississippi, 
of whioh tho fruit wna 'T/to McUdlin Wealth if the 
United States (1854). Appointed statu chemist 
and professor in the Iowa state university in 1855, 
together with James Halt, ho issued tho Reports 
on its geological snrvoy (1858-50); and iu 1858-80 
took part in tho huvvoy of the lead roglmi of tlie 
upper Missouri, publishing, again with Hall, hi* 
Report (1802). Ho wub uppoipted state geologist 
of California in 1800, and laboured ou the survey 
of that state till 1874, publishing in six volumes 
his l Magical Survey of California (1804-70). In 
1885 ho was appointed to the chair of (jeulogy at 
Harvard, rocoivud the LL.l). degree from Yolo in 
1870, and has had tho honour of giving his iiaiue 10 
tho highest mountain in the United Hiatus. Ills 
Yoscmtto Guidebook was published at Han Francisco 
ill 1800.— HIh brother, WlhMAM DWKlllT WillT- 
NJ3V, philologist, was bom in Northampton, 
MijssaohnsottH, 0th February 1827, graduated at 
Williams in 1846, and was fchroo years thereafter 
olcrlc in a bunk, studying Sanskrit tho while. In 
1840-50 he studied at Vale, thou wont to Germany, 
studying at Berlin under Hoop and Weber, and at 
Tllhmgon uudor lioth, with whom he prepared an 
edition of the Athurm Veda Sanhila (Berlin, 1850). 
in 1854 ho was appointed profesftor of Hanskrit at 
Yale, in 1870 also of Comparative Philology. Ho 
rccolvod the degrees of Ph.D. from Breslau (1801), ' 
LL.D. from Vfi mams (1808), Harvard (1870), St 
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bocauso the long tall of the male dnqw off after 
tho breeding Benson, and also because of the 
general dark colour of the plumage. They are 
frequently brought to llrltAin as cage-birds, both 
on account of their pluinago and tho sweetness of 
their song. The best-known species ( V% paradiseu) 
is a small bird, about tfio size of a canary, with 
black and brownish-black plumage, with a broad 
collar of orange-rufous colour, and breast of some¬ 
what similar colour. 

Wily in per, Edwaud, wood-engraver and 
traveller, was born in Tjondou, 27th April 1840, 
tho son of an engraver and artist. Trained an 
artist on wood, he beoamo oven more famous for 
his mountaineering than for his book-illustrations. 
In 1800-00 ho scaled several hitherto unsealed 
peaks of tho Alps, Including tho Matterhorn 
(q.v.). In 1867 he made valuable geological dis¬ 
coveries in Northern Greenland, and again in 1872. 
His memorable travels in tho high Andes (includ¬ 
ing tho ascent of Chimborazo and ofchor peaks) 
took place in 1870-80. 3ce his Scrambles amongst 
the Alps (1871), and his Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator (with valuable entomological 
and other sciontilla appendices, 2 voIh, 1802). 

WliytC-Hfclvillo, Gkobqk John, snorting 
novelist, was born in 1821 at Mount-Melville, 
near Ht Andrews, tho son of a Flfoshiie laird. Ho 
was educated at Eton; in 1880 entered tho Cold¬ 
stream Guards; retired in 1840 with the rank of 
major; hut during the Crimean war joined tho 
cavalry of tho Turkish contingent (1855-50). From 
1850 onwards ho published upwards of a score of 
novels, four or five of them his tor leal, but the 
best devoted to fox-limiting, stooplccbasing, and 
country-lionse life, generally. He mot hie death in 
the hunting-field, In tlio Vale of Aylesbury, 5th 
December 1878. 

Wlborg* Boo Vinona, 

WtcHcriii See lUuinss Haus. 

WtcliUilf a oity of sonthern Kansas, capital of 
Sedgwick county, on the left bank of the Arkansas 
IUver, 505 miles by rail W. by B, of St Louis and 
228 BW. of Kansas City. It is the meeting-point 
of four great railway systems, and contains a num¬ 
ber of Hour and other millH, &<*. Wichita was 
founded in 1870. Fop. (1880) 4011; (1800) 23,853. 

Wick* the county town of Caithness, on tho 
Wick liivor, at its entrance to Wick Bay, 101 
miles by rail (1874) NNE. of Inverness. Tho royal 
huigh, with its suburbs Lonisburgh and Doatbavon, 
lies north of tho liver, and Pultneytown, a settle¬ 
ment (1808) of the British Fisheries Society, on the 
south bank. The tidal harbour is a good creation, 
with accommodation for vessels of light draught 
and a largo iloub of fishing-boats; hut a costly 
attempt to provide larger space with an increased 
depth of water, by building a now pier and other 
works farther out In the bay, has been but parti¬ 
ally successful. Wick 1 b one of the great centres 
of the herring-fishery, and to this industry every¬ 
thing in subordinated, Cloth and furniture are 
also inode in bouio quantity, and there is an ex¬ 
tensive distilloiy and brewery in Pultnoytown. 
Coal aud Balt are the chief imports, and salt- 
lierrhigfl, oats, and live-stock are exported. The 
shipping trade 1b considerable, and steamers call 
from Orkney, Thurso, Al)on!son. and Leith, There 
is Borne lino rook-scenery in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1841) 5522; (1801) 8403. 

Wick* See Lamps, Candle. 

WlcklOW* a maritime county of the Irish 
province of Leinster, borders bn Dublin, Carlow, 
Klldarot and Wexford. Its greatest length ie 40 
miles, and greatest breadth 33; the total area 
being 781 sq. in., or 500,178 acres, of which 118,000 


are under tillage. The const-line, in many parte 
precipitous, is obstructed by sandbanks, aud very 
dangerous for shipping. The surface ascends in 
| some parts most abruptly from the sea, and a 
, large portion Is mountainous ancl unproductive. 

| The Wicklow Mountains form rather a group 
than a range; tho highest point is Lugimquillu 
(3030 feet), and tho glens which He between the 
several mountains or groups are exceedingly 
picturesque, especially Gleuaalougli, Glandaluro, 
Imail, the Glen of the Downs, and Avoca. The 
valloys are for the most part of limited extent; 
hut some plains of considerable sbe He upon the 
eastern and southern shores. The lake**, although 
strikingly beautiful, are few in number aiul of 
bniall size; and the rivore are Httle more than 
i noun tarn-streams, except the LifToy and the 
Sloney, which rise in Wicklow. TJio great central 
group of mountains is a masa of granite, which 
protrudes through mica and olav slate. Lead, 
copper, Bnlphur, and iron are raised, with some 
silver; and gold in small quantities lias been found. 
Slates, limestone, and marl are likewise wrought 
In the mountains the soil is thin and poor, but 
generally dry, although there is a considerable 
proportion of bug* In the volleys and levol 
districts tho subsoil Is generally gravel,' and the 
soil is for the most part cither my or, even in the 
boggy districts, susceptible of drain ago. Through¬ 
out tho greater part of the county the occupa¬ 
tions of the people are purely agricultural. The 
fisheries are almost wholly negloctod; and-the 
tuauufaeturo of Jlftiirieto, once extensive, is now 
nearly extinct. The county is divided into eight 
baronies. Tho principal towns are Wicklow, tho 
capital, port of Jlray, and Arklow. The county 
returns two members to parliament. Pop. (1841) 
120,162; (1801) 80,470; (1881) 70,880; (1801) 
01,034-, of whom 40,289 wore Roman Catholics. 
At tho Invasion tho greater part of Wicklow wna 
granted to Maurice l’itzgerald, and Wicklow was 
luolndcd in tho shire of Dublin. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, tho authority of the English in 
Wicklow was little more than nominal, the terri¬ 
tory being under the command of tho cliiof of the 
OTiyriie. A vlgorous effort was made by tire 
Lorn-deputy, Sir Arthur Cliiohester, to establish 
the king’s authority in Wicklow, and in 1005 it 
was erected into a separata county; but again in 
1041 the population joined in the general upris¬ 
ing* Dunng the rebellion of 1708 Wicklow woe 
the scene of more than one conflict. Wicklow 
Abounds with antiquities of the highest interest. 
Many tumuli, rath*, cromlechs, and other Celtio 
remains are preserved; and there are very many 
ecclesiastical remains of almost evory period of 
Irish Christian architecture ; those of Glendalough, 
which include a round tower, are especially in¬ 
teresting.—^Tho county town, Wicklow, stands at 
the mouth of the Varfciy, 28 miles E8E. of Dublin • 
by rail. As a seaport it bos but email trade, and, 
though lb attracts many visitors for sea-bathing, is 
rather a featureless place. Pop. 3300. 

WiclifTc. SeeWYOLiF. 

WMfUii, a town in the north-west of Bulgaria, 
on the right bank of the Danube, 20 miles from 
the Servian frontier. For centuries the 1 Virgin 
Fortress' was a strong Turkish post; but the 
Berlin Congress of 1878 decreed that tho extensive 
forbid cations should be demolished. Widdln has 
thriving industries and trade, ■ Pop. (1887) 14,772. 

WtdgOon {Marecab a genus of Ducks having 
the bill shorter than tno head, the togs Bliorfc, the 
feet rather small, the wings long and pointed, 
and tho fall wedgo-shapea. The species are- 
numerous and very widely distributed. Tho Com¬ 
mon Widgeon {M. pcnelope ),breeds in the northern , 
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remarkable) which he desires to express than with 
poetlo form, ho lucks the true enthusiasm of tho 
artist for the technique of his work j heuco 
blemishes ore often only too patent. Whittier 
hail not. In fact, the quality of originality of 
the first ortfor nor of that expansiVcne® which 
itself becomes tho equivalent of originality. No 
man could be more faithful to liis prfnclules^ more 
trite to his conscience, and more single in his 
aspirations towards what was right j no man conhl 
cherish through a long life a faith more stmnlo and 
exalted, or declare with more clearness aim insist¬ 
ence his high spiritual message. All fcliOHo things 
make a man good and great j they loavo him with 
a las ting influ ouce over kindred minds; but thoy 
alone will Jmrrlly soon ro him ini mortality ns a great- 
writer or cause 1dm to take rank among tho real 
thinkers of his ago. What will longest romuin to 
us will lie the record of a long, pure, and blameless 
life, and a few of Ills poems in which, as by a rare 
nnu happy fortune, the outbreathings of a sweet 
and exalted spirit have come to us in a form os 
exalted and as sweet. 

A final edition of WblttJer’B pouins roviaod by lduisolf 
appeared In 7 veto. (1698-30). A now volumo, At Sun¬ 
down, was announced after Ida death. Boo Lives by Under, 
wood (1875; new od. 1883) and W. 3. Koimody (1882). 

Whittiugton, Richard, the pattern for all 
ambitious prentices yet to bo, is supposed to have 
been born like other boys about 1308, youngest son 
of Sir William Whittington of Pauiitloy in Glou- 
cesterehh'o. His father dying, lticlmrd act out 
for London at thirteen to push his fortune, ami 
apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitx-AYurren, a 
prosperous raercor, whose chinch tor ho afterwnrdH 
married, We Jbid Jjtoa a member of the Mercer's 
Company in 1302, the year after an alderman and 
shoirilf* In 1307 ho was chosen Mayor of London 
to Jill the place of Adam Rani mo who hod died in 
his year of office, aguin in 1400, mombor of parlia¬ 
ment for tho city in 1410, and in 1410 for the third 
time mayor. So was knighted by Honry V., and 
died in tho spring of 1423, ancl by his will rebuilt 
Newgate and St Mtclmelto Church, connecting also 
a college and on almshouse with It, while ho also 
restored Sb Bartholomew's Hospital, gave a llbraiy 
to Grey Friars, and provided drinking fountains. 

8oo the Hov, Brum Lyflona* Model Merchant of the 
Middle Ayes (1800 J, and Bosun t and Rico’s Sir Uichanl 
Whittington (1881). JIt Lysous dofondtj tho famous 
traditional atory of tho beginning of Diok Whittington's 
good-fortune hofutt tho laoky salo of tlie cat ho lmdoum- 
mitted to a friendly sailor to a Moorish king sorely dis¬ 
tressed with mts and ndco. Ho refuses to hear of tho 
explanation that ho traded with cats (tliroo-innstcd 
Yoaeula of about GOO tons) and sea-ooal. Dnfc ovon if tlio 
luodom story and tho roprosontatton of tho oat goes bade 
to the 10th ooiitnry, its historical chnmotor is still not 
proved. And unfortunately tho main olamonta of tbo 
story aro familiar in Gorman, Italian, Russian, and Danish 
folklore. But none need doubt the other part of ids 
romantic history, of how whon a poor boy aweary of 
London ho had made up his mind to fly, but wrh nrrunted 
on High an to Hill by a merry poal from Row Bolls wldoli 
rang to Ids oars ‘Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London.’ 

Whittlesey, a market-town of Cambridgeshire, 
miles J5, by & of Potorbowagh Whittlesey 
Mere, a shallow lake (fl by 1 mile), which formerly 
existed in the north of Huntingdonshire, 4 miles 
S\Y. of Whittlesey. alioundod in fish, water-fowl, 
&a, bub is now drained and laid out in cultivation. 
Pop. (1851) 4072 j (1891) 3550. 

Whitworth, a town of Lancashire, 8 miles N. 
“ 3 T W. of IioolHlals, with cotton monu/nctiiroa anil 
collieries. Pop, 9700. 

'Whitworth, Sm Joseph (1803-87). See 
Cannon, VoI. IT. p. 714. I 


AV lioopcr. Sec Swan. 

WJioopliig-congli* See HoopiNa-oouon. 

Whortleberry ( Vaccinium ), ft genus of small 
shrubs, of tho natural order VacoiutacGro, having 
a four- to five-too tiled calyx, a four- to flv<£ 
cleft boll-shaped or urceofate corolla, with tho 
limb bent back, oiglib or ton stamens, with 
two-homed authors, and a four- to llvc-collod 
mnny-sooded Wry, Tho species are numoroim, 
mostly lmtivos of the northern parte of tho world, 
with evergreen or dociduous, moro or lesn ovate 
leaves. Tim Common AYhortlebony, or Bilberry 
( V. viyrtillu&b called in Scotland tho Blacben% is 
very common In Britain, 
anil in tho middle and 
north of Europe. It to 
found also in Iceland 
and in tho northern 
regions of North 
America. It varies 
from a fow inches to 
almost 2 feet in height, 
and 1ms ova to deciduous 
leaves, and dark purple 
berries, covered with a 
mealy bloom, A variety 
occurs, but rarely, with 
white berries. The hor- 
rlos aro vary swoot and 
agreeable, and are much 
UHCfl for making jelly 
and tarts f thoy are also 
oaten in Devonshire raw 
with dotted cream. Tho 
juice of the Ironies mixed 
with tho powdered bark 
of abler ami alnin 1 b 
employed by tho worn on 
of northern Russia to AVhortiobotry (Vacointum 
clyo tlioir hair bright mgrutlus), 

red. .A kind of spiritu¬ 
ous liquor to also made from thorn hi Germany. 
Tho Bog AYhorllcherry, or Great Bilberry (K, 
ultpinosumb is comniou in tho northern parte of 
Britain, and in tho north of Europe ami Asia. It 
is said to cover extensive traote in Greenland. It 
grown in marshy situations, and is a tnllur plant 
than tho common whortleberry. It 1ms deciduous, 
obovato, entire loaves, and a fruit larger than tho 
common whortloWry, ami inferior to it In flavour. 
The fruit to said to cause giddiness when eaten to 
largo quantity, and an intoxicating liquor is made 
from it Tho Red AVlionlebony ( V. vilis-ttlwa) 
Is found on tho dry barren moors of Scotland 
(where it is called Cranberry, q.v.), in northern 
Europe, and Amorica. Tho hcnicH, dark red in 
colour are acid, somewhat austere, ami not ho 
agreeable ah tho bilberry ; yob thoy niako an 
excellent jolly, winch is esteem oil for sore throats, 
and is much used by tho Swedes as an nccompnni- 
mont to voiitooii' and other roaMt moats. Many 
spooics of Vncchiium are in occasional cultivation 
as ornamental slimbs, unci tho fruit of moat of 
them to agreeable, although in general it wants 
acidity. Hnckleborry, a namo of tho Gayluusacia 
shrulw of North America, to sometimes given to tho 
iWKJrtio harry, as in a too Cowberry. 

Why dull, or AVmnAii. Reu Dauomky. 

Wliyilnli. Bird, or AVmow Bmp (Vitim), 
a genus of African birds vela tad to tho AVuavors, 
lonH wings, and a boat-slmpod tall, tho two 
middle f oath are of tho tail of the nifties cxacssivoly 
lengthened during tho brooding Acason. Tho nanto 
is dan you from tho country of Whydah in Dahomey, 
a, f i i Widow Bird is a more corruption of u, 
which, however, has given to the genus its namo 
YuUia (Lab., ‘widow ), regarded oa appropriate 
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tionihna ao vonefiaits [U osel, 1508), a plea addressed 


(‘ Bolling-Biuing' >, the temperature of ^vhioli is 
166° F, The spring lias all the appearance of a 
boiling caldron, ami so copiously does it pour forth 
its watera that, though they are used both for 
drinking and to supply the principal baths in the 
town, a vast quantity escapes, and runs away 
through gutters aud drajus, sending up clouds of 
vapour iu its passage along the streets* and adding 
to tha warmth of the temperature of Wiesbaden in 
summer. Next iu heat aud voluino to the Koch - 
ht'nnnen is the spring that rises in the garden of 
the Adler { 1 Eagle 1 ) Hotel, the temp era turn of which 
is 18it 0 F, The nso of the Wiesbaden hot-springs 
is considered highly ellicaoious in cases of goat, 
rheumatism, scrofula, and other Bkin diseases and 
nervous affections. The waters of theso springs 
ait) saline, and contain silica and iron. The pros* 
pority of Wiesbaden is entirely due to its springs; 
and the beauty of its situation and environment, 
the agreeable walks and rides, and the never- 
failing gaiety tlikt pi*evails during the season, 
render it one of the most popular of the spna 
Though the public gaming*tables were abolished lu 
1872 k the number of vlsitots annually is about 
60,000; some 5000 or 0000 strangers winter hero 
annually. Pop. (1871) 35,403; (1800 ) 04,692. 
Wiesbaden is very ancient; its springs were known 
to the Homans, who Irnilt a station boro and 
erected a fort. Many Roman remains have boon 
dug up here and in the neighbourhood. , » 

See works by Otto (1877 h Both (1868), MwdJiorsfc 
(1890), snd Hoyl (0th ad. 1880). 

WJcgcil, an. alpine health-resort for the weak* 
chested, is 4771 feet above the sea-level, and 12J 
miles SW. of Davos by.the diligence route to. 
Cliiir (Coire). 

Wife. See Hjjbdand and Wife, Maiuiiaok, 
Wedding, Widow. 

Wlffcu, Benjamin Babuon (1794^1867), wo& 
lmrn at Woburn, Bed fords hire, ot Quaker parent¬ 
age, and devoted himself to the editing and reprint¬ 
ing of the writings of early Spanish Reformers, 
his works (1848-00) numbering twenty-nine; and 
his valuable col lections befog now iu the library of 
Wadliam College, Oxford.— rilis brother, JeuumtaH 
Holuk WlFFEN (1702-1680), librarian to tlio Duke 
of Bedford at Woburn Abbey, trandated Garollaso 
de la Yoga, Tasso, &o. 

Wig, a contracted form of periwig, whioli is a 
modification (through the Dutch) of pOiithe, from 


spring has all the appearance of a 
i, anti so copiously does it pour forth 


It still stands m the Index, but It lias {riven Its 
author a name to bo remembered among the bene¬ 
factors of humanity. The dnku protected him 
till his death on a journey iu Seokleuburg, 24th 
February 1588. \Vior was a Protestant, and had 
been a pupil of Cornolius Agrippa, aud so his 
respeob for authority was naturally weakened; 
but it cannot be said that his scoptioumi is audaci¬ 
ous. Still, as Mr Lowell says, bo insinuates much 
more than lie positively nllirms or denies, and most 
probably he went as mr as he dared, fooling that 
to go further would damage his case. His famous 
treatise was followed by Do larniin, and by the 
Pwittlomonaj'rJiiu Dwmonnm, a description of the 
hierarchy of Holl, ■ with the names amt suruamet*,’ 
says his indignant antagonist Bod In, 'of seventy- 
two princes* ami of sovon million four hundred and 
flvo thousand nine Jmndred and twenty-six devils, 
errors excepted. 1 Bodln no doubt folt that the real 
object was to maka the whole thing ridiculous, 
hence ids anger at a writer who 'had armed him* 
so If against God 1 ami concocted a tissue of' horrible 
blasphemies,' See study by R, Blnz (Bonn, J885). 

Wfcrtai Anton Joseph, painter, won lmrn at 
Dlnmit, 22d February 1800, ami studied at Ant¬ 
werp and Romo. In 1830 he Bottled in Lldge, and 
in 1848 at Ilrnasals, where ho died 18th Juno 1806. 
His original artistic ideal was to combine the excel- 
loncos of Mlobulangolo and Rubens; ami his 
efforts in thin diroctiou arc visible in his pictures 
of ‘Tlio Fight of Greeks and Trojans round the 
Dead Body of Potroohra. 11 Tbo Disobedient Angels, * 

' The Death of St DonW ‘ Eve and Satan,’ 1 The 
Flight Into Egypt, 1 ami ‘The Triumph of Christ’— 
some of thorn vory large canvases. Aa lie could 
not persuade himself to soil such pictures, he main¬ 
tained liimnolf now and later by painting portraits. 
About 1848-60 hodevolopod a new technical mat hod 
which lie called PelnUtre Mute; and now lie hogan 
to point totally different aubjoota—speculative and 
mystical pieces, dreams and visions, and the hor¬ 
rible out a onie of a morbid i in agination—promat n re 
burial, suloldo, madness, execution, Hunsutlons after 
death, Thera wero genre pioluros also which woro 
only cccoutric —* Quasimodo , 19 The Young Witch i 1 
ami ovon pleasing and kindly pictures—'The Maid 
at hor Toilet,' ‘The Confession and he also left 
somo wmlpturoB. In 1850 the stato had huilt for 
him a large studio in Brussels, and at Ills death 
this bocanie, by an arrangement between the state 
ami his heira, tlio Mnsfio Wiorfcz, one of tlio sights 
of the city, Thera are monographs by Labarre 
(1800) ami Claosaoim (1883). 

Wieslmdon, chief town of a Prussian district 
in tho province of HessO-Nasami, was fonnorly 
capital of tho ludopondcnt dually of Nassau, One 
of tho oldest aud most famous of the Gorman 
watering-places, it is delight fully situated on tlio 
south slopes of Mount Tmmus, and 6 miles NW. 
of Mainz by rail. The town lma been called 'a 
city of lodging-houses,’ and this may Ijo under¬ 
stood from thu fact that during tho ‘season 1 tho 
number of tho visitors is almost ns large as that 
of the resident in habitants. The principal build¬ 
ings are tbo pnltice (1840); tho Kursaal (1610), 
whore the visitors convone, in its delightful park 
ami gardens * the now town-hall (1888)*. tim 
liiusoum, plcturoigalluriQB, and library; the hand- 
soino Protestant el lurch (1853-62) \ the superb 
Grade aliapol, (1865), built by the Duke of Nassau 
oh a mausoleum for ids duchess; tho Catholic 
olmrcli: tho synagogue, &c- Thera are Ronietwonty 
hot-springs; but the principal is tho Koohbi'unnon 


Wllfr a contracted form of pcnivig, wiijoli is a 
modification (through the Dutch) or pa'uke, from 
Fr. poirutjue ; other Roiuance forma aro pclUcq, aud 
nilnca, ami nil of them aro from Lat; jdlw, 'a 
lrniv.' Wigs were in use from the earliest timte, 
not inoroly to cover )Mildness, but, like elaborate 
coiff ures of the natural h f air (aeo HaiA-diiEbbing), 
to add to the dignity or fqrihidahJonesB of savages. 
Wigs aro found on Egyptian mummies, end are 
indicated in Assyrian sculptures, ami passed from 


Persians, Medea, Lydians, and Carl ana to Greeks 
and Romans. Bilt tlio wig-umlclug aud wig-wear-.; 
lug as known to moderns originated in Fiance,' 
and the palmy days of wigs wore in tlio 17tb and 
early 18tli centuries. Originally more or less an 
Attempt to reprodneo an oxcoptionally fine head of 
hair, wigs hccoine in the <ulong6 pcrruqm huge 
mnsses or hair that, falling down on 1 the suouldeiB, 


mosses or hair that, falling down on 1 the suouldeia, 
wore parted into two gvonna or bunches of ringlets, 
one on each breast, Louis XIY. wore a wig till 
then of unparalleled size. The English full-dross 


one on each breast, Louis XIV. wore a wig till 
then of unparalleled size. The English full-dross 
wig of Queen Anne's tiipewos similar; and this 
cumbrous type survives -in the full-dress full- 
bottomed wig of English judges, whioli lias flapH 
of twenty or more raws of still' ami formal curls 
hanging down in front. The smaller a*nd more 
ordinary tie-wig (in which the lower part of tha < 
wig was Mod) is fairly represented by the judge.'** 
undress wig and the barrister’s ,or advocate's . 
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enmities of Scotland, ami in very abundant dur¬ 
ing winter in many parts of the British Islands. 
It feeds cldoily on grass and vegetable mnttcr. 
The note is a shrill whistle, whioh has gained for 



Widgeon, Malo and Female [Marccaycnclopc). 


tlie species ita common names of Whew-duok 
and whewor. The American Widgeon (Af. anicri’ 
cuna) % a slightly larger spooies than the foregoing, 
Is abundant throughout the o old or parts of .North 
America. Its ilesh, like that of the common 
wldguou, is highly esteemed for food. 

TVidllCS, a borough of Lancashire, on the 
Mersey, 18 miles SIS. of Liverpool by mil, with 
iron-foundries, copper*smelting works, and manu¬ 
facture b of soda, soap, caudles, manures, &o. Its 
docks wave enlarged in 1884. The jmpnlotion, 
about 8000 in 1851, had by 1BD1 increased to 
80,011. Will li oh, incorporated a borough in 1802, 
is connected with Runcorn on the other side of the 
Mersey by a handsome railway bridge. 

Widow, by English law, has rights of some 
iiii|K)rtanco lu her husband's property, She is 
entitled to dower— I.e. to a life estate in one-third 
of his lands \ the Dower Act of 1888 extends this 
right to equitable estates, but by the same act 
great facilities were given for barring the widow’s 
claim, ami dower estates are now seldom met 
with in practice. A widow is also entitled to a 
share in her husband's personal property not dle- 
posoil of by will j lmr sharo in one-third if there he 
any ohilil or other descendant of the hnslmiid, one- 
half if there ho none. A woman Ioboh her dower 
by divoice, but not by judloial separation ; if she 
leaves her husband to live with an adulterer, she 
loses her dower unless the Imslmnd takes her back 
willingly. Por the rights of a widow in Scotland, 
‘seo articles Dead’s Part, Husiiand anl Wife, 
Jointure. In the United Staten a widow usually 
takes one-third of her huBbaRd's personalty not 
disposed of, and one-third or more of his real estate, 
lmt fclio laws of the different states vary widely on 
this point i see titimsou'H American Statute Law . 

Widow Bird. Suo Whydah Biiid. 


Wiolaiul, CniUHTorn Martin, a writer who, 
wore in virtue of his tendoucy and his style than 
of his actual literary achievements, occupies a pro¬ 
minent place in the history of (j orman literature. 
The sou of a Swabian }mstor f and horn near 
Biborach on 6fch September 1783, ho was brought 
up iu the tenets of pietism and (like young 
Boh 11 lor) conceived an extravagant admiration lor 
Klonstock. These influences, uo-operating with a 
boyish affection, pressed the precocious youth into 
composing pootry * of a doepfy religious Btrain, 
Bodmer (q.v.) t recognising Ids talent,. invited 
him (1762) to Zurich oml inspired him to write 
D#r gcprUfte Abraham and similar books full of 


oxaggomted sentimentality and religious mysti¬ 
cism, But the native bent of WieJand's disposi¬ 
tion was towards the exaotly opposite direction, 
and began to show itself evon before bo left (1700) 
Switzerland to tako up an olllcinl position in his 
native town* During the next nine years he was 
chiefly influenced by Eronoh writers such as 
Voltaire and Rousseau and by the society of 
Count Btadion, a thorough man of the world, ami 
of the beloved of his youth, Sophie von Laroche, 
now, however, married j in tilts period, besides 
making the,first German translation of Shake¬ 
speare's plays (8 voIb. 1702-06), lie wroto the 
romauecs Agutfam and Don Silvio von Itosulvc( l 
Dio Grazicn aiul othor talcs, the didactic poem 
Muxurion t &c., hooks In which Iio advocates taking a 
full on joy men t of the good things of this life, Homo- 
tbiiCH in a sense that oversteps the hounds Of docent 
liccnso. The easy and olcgant stylo, the grace and 
lightness of treatment, and doubtless the strong 
flavour of the current of Proncli materialism that 
murk these productions made Wiolaud the most 
popular author of his day with fashionable society, 
who hitherto had read nothing but Preach litera¬ 
ture. Aftor holding for throe years a professorship 
at Erfurt, Wiolaud was called to Weimar to train 
the sons of the gnu id-duchess, ami bhoro ho Bjient 
most of the reBt of Mb llfo, living on a good pension 
from the grand-duke and enjoying in his later 
years the friendship of Goethe and the acquaint¬ 
ance of Hurdur. He lived to a green old ago mul 
died, Btill bale and cheery of spirit, on 20th 
January 1818. The chief fruits of his literary 
activity during thiH Weimar period wove the horofo 
paoni ObetV7i t Wh best and most popular work, and 
that by which he Is host remembered; tho historical 
romances Dio Abderitm, Arislbp, &e,, the nlognnt 
satire of which In perhaps their principal chimit; 
the graceful narratives in verso entitled Arncr* 
lesono Gcduhte (1784-87)i German versions of 
Lucian, Horace, and Cicero's Letters; nml the 
editing of tho magazines Die Tatfscha Mcvknr 
(1773-80). Attischcs Museum (1700-1801). and 
ffeucs Atlische Museum (1802-10), nil of which 
enjoyed considerable vogue in tliclr day, 

Wiolnnd'fl Werke wore publiuhod iu 58 voh. in 1838- 
28, nnd in 40 vola. in 1870} odiMouu of AuwwiihUe 
Wwkt In 6 vola iu 1887 nnd in 0 yoIh. in 1880. Boo 
Lives by Gruber (4 vola 1827-28) and Soullbrt (In pro- 
parntlon), and oollootlons of WloUnd’a CorrcBhoiulonco 
(1815-10,1818,1820). 4 

WJclhftkn, a small town of Austrian Galioia, 
10 miles SE. of Cracow by mil, remarkable for its 
aalt-inines, in which over 1000 of Its 0289 Inhabit¬ 
ants are employed. For the mhios, see Salt, 
The annual output exceeds 50,000 tons. 


WlcnlAWHkli tho name of two hrotliOns liorn 
at Lublin in Poland, distinguished both oh play era 
and as composers. Tho older, Henri, violinist 
(1885-60)^ studied at Paris, was for twelve yearn 
solo-violinist to Lhe czar, ami for iv time taught at tho 
Conservatoire in BiuhsoIh, besitleB giving concerts 
in many lands, including America. lie Mt many 
compositions for tho violin.—.1 osKi'll, puinmt (li. 
1837), stmlied at Park and Berlin, taught in the 
Conserrntorlnm at Moscow, held a conductor's post 
at Warsaw from 1871 till 1877, when he resumed 
bojo playing. Of Mb compositions for tho piano 
some forty are favourably known to uoncorb-goore. 

Wcr. Johann, oho of the Amt opium outs of 
the witahovaft supnretifcion, was born in 1510 ab 
Grave in North Brabant, studied medicine at Paris 
and Orleans, and settled about 1545 as a physician 
ab Arnhelm, whonco ho was called to Dusseldorf 
to Imj body-physician to Wilhelm IV., Duke of 
JUlich, CIovob, and Ding. To him ho dedloatcd Ms 
famous treatise, Do j^atstigits dtemonttm ot incanla* 
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cliff ami sea. Sundown boasts a long stretch of 
beach, and Freshwater is the contro of tho finest 
rook scenery. But of late years almost every 
village near the coast has laid Itself out for the 
reception of visitors, ancl 01 * 061(0 and bays are 
dotted with liotolB. Of ordiuary trade there 1 b 
comparatively little! though there is a fair amount 
of yacht-building at Cowes, which maintains its 
position as ouo of the chief Yachting centres of tho 
world. Hallways traverse the island between Hyde 
and Ventnor, with a branch to Bern bridge j and 
there are linos from both Ventnor and Hyde to 
Newport, and from Newport respectively to Yar¬ 
mouth and Freshwater, and to Cowes, Hyde has 
a fine pior. Wight line come tho more into favour 
of recent years from tho fact that it was chosen by 
Queen Victoria as tlio scat of bor marine residence 
at Osborne, The house, which faces the Solent, 
eastward of Cowes, was built in 1 846 . Farringford, 
near Freshwater, was tho favourite residence of 
Lord Tennyson. Parkhmst Forest, once a royal 
h nil ting ground, and of some valne as a source of 
timber for the navy, is now a ploasant tract of 
woodland, but of littlo utilitarian importance. 

There are yet traces on the downs, In barrows 
and cairns, of the earlier inhabitants of the island, 
lint its history really begins with its oonquost by 
Vespasian oh Insula Vcniia. From this name of 
Veclts it Ime lieen suggested that it may have lteen 
the Ikiia of Diodorus Siculus, to which tho British 
tin was brought in carts at low tide, but apart from 
other difficulties there is no evidence that the Solent 
could ever have been fordahlo in the historic period. 
There is, however, ample evidence that tho island 
was well appreciated by the Homans.. In all prob* 
ability they Bad their chief station at Carfohrooko, 
the central stronghold, and In that village still exist 
tho remains of n small Homan villa. The fon adap¬ 
tions of a Homan building of much more import¬ 
ance were discovered in 1880 at Morton, near 
Eroding, tho pavements of which are remarkably 
fine. Oorrllo b said to Jiavo reduced the bland in 
530 1 hut it did not fall definitely under Saxon rule 
until later. After the Norman Conquest it waft 
given to William Fitzosborno, but was forfeited by 
his sou, and passed to the lied vers family, who 
thonco took the title of 1 lords of tho isle.’ Baldwin 
de llcdvors, second Earl of Devon, founded there 
the Cistercian abbey of Quarr, of wliioli a fo\v 
traces still remain ; and in the House of Hodvom 
Wight remained until the death in 1202 of Isabella 
do Fortibns, domino. insuUo, when it passed to tlm 
crown. Cariahrooke Castle, the moHt important 
relic of antiquity in the island, is mainly donnooted 
with those HedvorSDB. Norman work mny be 
traced, but the chief portions of the older masonry 
wore oxcoutod by the Haris of Devon of this line, 
one of whom made the famous wall,- from which 
water is still raised as of old time by a donkey 
working in a wheel. The castle was strengthened 
at tho time of blio Armada, and it beoamo tho 
prison of Charles I. lor some mouths shortly pre¬ 
ceding his o.YOOitlou. In 1050 his younger children 
wore sent hlthor, and bore died the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, a monument to whom by Maroohottl was 
placed by tho Queen in Newport church, Carfa- 
braoko was the official residence of tho governor 
of tho island, which 1ms long been a titular office 
merely; and it lias boon for many you is a ruin. 
There are, however, sevoral government establish- 
monte, as at Parkhnist, ami sundry forte con¬ 
nected with tho defences of Portsmouth and Spit- 
head; Before 1832 Wight returned six members 
to pnrlfament, two for Newport, two for Yar¬ 
mouth, and two for Newtown, tho aotual site of 
which had then no inhabitants, Yarmouth and 
Newtown were disfranchised, and a county member 
given to the Isle, which had previously ranked 


under Hampshire. Now it has no parliamentary 
borough, and ouo member for the island only; but 
it has become au administrative count)* under the 
County Councils Act, 1888. The population of the 
Islo or Wight has more tlian doubled in the pnst 
half century, and is steadily on the increase. In 
1801 it was 78,718 as against 78,083 in 1881 ; and 
Hyde was the only town which showed a falling off, 
though it still remained the chief centre, having 
10,002 inhabitants against 10,210 for Newport, 
the other municipal borough. Hyde was closely 
approaohed, however. By East anil West Cowes, 
which lie on either sulo of the rmbmiclmro of the 
Medina, and may fairly be treated as one com¬ 
munity, with a joint population of 10,648. Of the 
other towns Ventnor had a resident population of 
5817, St Helens (district) of 4460, Sundown of 
3502, nnd Slmnklin of 9277. But these figures arc 
largely Increased in the tourl&t sonson. 

Sob works by Sir It Worsloy (1781), Sir H. 0. 
BnghBeld (19l6) t IV. H. D. Adams (1850), Per *y Q. 
Stone (1801), and T. W. Shore (1892). 

TPJgtOJlf a market-town of Cnniborland, In the 
midst of a specially agricultural dintriot, 11J miles 
by rail SW. of Carlisle. It carries on manu¬ 
factures of ginghams and winceys. Pop. 8886. 

IVigtowil, a county forming tbe south-west 
corner of Scotland, tho western half of Galloway, 
bounded on tho \V, by the Irish Channel, N. by 
Ayrshire, E. by tho Stowartiy of Kirkcudbright 
and the Solway Firth, and S. by the Irish Sea. 
Its length from oast to west is 80 miles, its breadth 
from north to south 28 miles. Area, 827,000 acres; 

r p. (1851) 49,380; (1801) 86,048. Wigtownshire 
deeply intersected by two anus of tlio aca, the 
narrow Inlet Loch Byan (a.v.) In its north-western 
corner, and Luce Bay on the south, 10 miles long, 
38$ wide at its mouth, as measured from the Mull 
of Q alio way on the west—tho southernmost ex¬ 
tremity of Scotland—to Borough Head on the oast. 
Tbe western peninsula time formed, known ns tlio 
Bhinm qf Gcdl<nmy l is 28 miles long from Corn¬ 
wall point in tlio north to the Mull of Galloway. 
Tho south-eastern portion of the county forma a 
blunt triangular peninsula—the Mdchors —ending 
in Borough Head, washed on the woBt by Luce 
Bay, on the east by Wigtown Bay, 16 miles long 
and 14 wide at its mouth, separating it from the 
Stomutry. The rest of the ooniily north of the 
Machora and cast of Loch, Byan beam tbe general 
name of tlio Moors , great part bring occupied by 
bleak fells and high mosses, The surfaoo Is diversi¬ 
fied, but the only hills that I'eaoli 1000 feet are on the 
northern borders—one solitary peak in tho Hliinns, 
Cairn Plot, reaches a height of 608 foot. The ohiof 
streams are the Croo and Bladenocli, emptying into 
Wigtown Bay, the Luce (fanned by tlw junonon of 
the Cross ana Main Waters of Luce) and Piltanton, 
into lined Bay. The lakoe am very numerous, bat 
small—in one parish alone (Inch) there being no • 
f 0 wot than elev on. The olimate is mild, but. motet. 
There are neither minerals nor manufactures., the 
entire industry being agricultural, as much os 
40 per cent, of the surface uoiug arable. Excellent 
fanning has made tire most of but indifferent soil, 
and the dairy forma of the county deserve the 
reputation they have gained. The, cows are fre¬ 
quently lot for hire to mov or practical dairymen, 
at front £0 to dC12 por head, tbe favmer supplying 
all food and tho dairyman tbe labour. Most of the 
cowe are of the Ayrshire breed; tlio pare native 
breed of large blaok hornless cattle are seldom 
scon, still less the small Galloway pony formerly so 
popular, The principal towns and villages are 
Stranraer, Wigtown, Newton-Stewart, Whithorn, 
Glen luce, Newluce, Cairn Byan, PoTtwilliam, 
Garlieston, Droinore, Portpatriok, and Loch cub, * „ 
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frizzcil wig. Another fonn was the bag-wig— 
tlie lower part of the wig being tucked into 
a silken bag on the shoulders. The sorjeauta 
Coif <q.v.) is extinct. When the wearing of 
wigs was. fully established small boys of the 
well-to-do dawea wont to school in wigs and 
cocked-hats, In the early part of George IIIA 
reign it became more and more usual for private 
persons to do without wigs, wearing their own hair 
powdered and tied or looped up like a wig; pro¬ 
fessional men. especially doctors, stuck longer to 
thorn. Just before tlio French Revolution, which 
dealt the final death-blow to wig-wearing, a gentle¬ 
man's wig would cost from SO to 40 guineas, lb 
should bo noted that in France the Catliolio Church 
bad resolutely bub in vain opposed itself to the 
introduction of tlie custom* iiishop Rlonifiold wiyj 
the first bishop who set the example of wearliig his 
own hair; Archbishop Buninnr still wore a wig at 
the wedding of the Princess lioyal of England in 
1858. Professional wigs are now only worn by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons (n full-bottomed 
one), judges, and luvrristera; and a wig is part of 
the livery of boiho coachmen. Such wigs are innrio 
of white liorse* hair, laboriously cleaned, curled, and 
woven on silk threads, ami fitted. Wigs to Bupply 
natural deficiency of hair are of course made of 
human hair. Stage-wigs arc often made of jute. 
A b arris tor's wig of frizzed hail 1 costs 11 vo or six 
guineas. Soo Fashion, HArn-imiisaiNO, 

Wigan* a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough of Lancashire, on tlm Douglas (a food or of 
the nibble's estuary), 1154 miles S, by E. of Preston, 
184 NE. of Liverpool, and 18 AVNW. of Man¬ 
chester. Situated in the heart of a riali coalfield, 
and commanding oasy communication by both rail 
and water, it is an auoient place, on the si to, it is 
thought, of a Roman station, bub owes its present 
development to the growth of the cotton industry. 
The manufactures Include calicoes, ginghams, tablo- 
olotlis, fustians, linen, Iron, papor, cfco., some of its 
cotton-mi Uh ami ironworks being among the largest 
in England. All Saints' pariah churoll, a stately 
edifice dating from the 14tn oontury, was in groat 
measure rebuilt in 1850; and there arc aleo the 
county buildings (1888), public hall (1853). market- 
hall (1877), free nubllo library (1678), infirmary 
(opened by the Prince of Wales, Juno 4, 1879; 
enlarged 1884), baths {1882), grammar-school (1GLD; 
rebuilt 1870), and a public park (1878) of 27 acres, 
laid out at, a cost of £20,000. A prescriptive 
Imrough, whose privileges were confirmed by Homy 

111., Edward II. and III., Richard II., and diaries 

11., Wigan re turned two members to parliament 
from Eilward VI.'s reign till 1885, when thoir 
number was reduced to one. It hocame a comity 
borough in 1888. Fop. (1831) 20,774; (1881) 
48,104; (1801) 55,013. In 1842 Wigan was occu¬ 
pied for the king by the Earl of Derby, but it was 
twice taken by the pail lumen tar lan a ; and in 1051 
the earl was defeated hero by Lilburnc. Prince 
Charles Edward an his southward march passed 
through the town. Its most eminont native is 
the apologist Lolnml. See W. Sinclair's History 
of JVtffcui (2 vole. 1882). 

Wight, Tub Lslk of. with the exception of the 
Isle of Mnn the largest island in tho English boor, 
lies oil tho son thorn coast of tho kingdom, separ¬ 
ated from Hampshire by tlie Solent, a clmnnol 
mainly ranging between 2 and 4 miles in breadth, 
but only a mile in width on tlie west, between 
Hurst Castle and Cliff End, while it expands to 7 
miles between Smithson and tlie Foreland on tho 
east In shape Wight is an elongated rhomboid, 
and the outline has neon fancifully iikoned to that 
of a turbot. Its extreme length, east to wnet from 
the Foreland to the Needles, is about 23 miles, and 


its extreme breadth, north to south, Cowes to St 
Catharine's Point, is about 13 miles. Tho area is 
calculated at 145 sq. iu. t or 02,031 acres, but was 
formerly estimated at much more. A bold range 
of ohnlk downB runs somew hub irregularly east and 
west the entire length of the island, terminating 
on tho wcBt In the line isolated peaks of tho Needles 
—bo well known in the navigation of the Channel, 
and especially In commotion with tho port of 
Southampton—and breaking off on the east at 
Culver and Rem bridge. These downs at several 
points roaoli from 500 to 700 feet; but thoy arc 
excelled in altitude by tlio high land on tlie ex¬ 
treme sonth or 'back' of the island, whore St 
Boniface Down above Ventnor attains 787 feet. 
This is tho highest point of tho isle, though St 
Catharine's Deacon to tho westward is only halfai- 
dozou feet less. Tho more elevated ground lxring 
Muir on tho south, the eldof streams How to the 
north, and throe of thorn travorso nearly tlio whole 
breadth. Tims tlio onstom Yar rises on .St 
Catharine's Hill, and falls into a landlocked lako- 
liko estuary at Bnullng, partially cutting off a 
pouinsiilar region on the cant, known as Mm Tsle of 
Bom bridge. The chief river of tho island, the 
Medina, also rises at St Catharine’s, and runs 
directly uortliwnnl to the Solent at Cowes. In Its 
course it divides Wight into two fairly equal parts 
—cast and west Medina, Towards the western 
extremity is another Yar, which rises with hi a 
short distance of tho southern coast cliffs, and has 
Its ombouolmro at Yarmouth. This ponlmmlatoa 
a bold district known as tho Isle of Freshwater. 
Bmalior streams Jlow northward to a many-braiiohcd 
tidal inlot at Newtown; ami another finds Its way 
through the Woobton Creek between Cmves and 
Iiydo. The streams which Hour sonMmtid are 
unimportant so far as size ]r concerned, and tludr 
no limes are short, but tlmy play an important part 
In specialising tlio oh amc toils tics of Mm island by 
tlio formation of 'ohlnos,' narrow ravines worn 
through Mia soft rocks by which they pass into Mm 
son—Rlockgaug tho most weird, and Hliaukliu Mio 
most roinantio. The geology teems with interest, 
routing from tlio Weal den to tlio Eocene, aiul 
fossiliferoun localities of the greatest importance 
aro uumorous. Tho strata form an ascending 
aorios generally from HOntli to north. Tho Woahlon 
bods appear on the smith-west const, ohiolly be¬ 
tween Atherfiold and Compton Day, wlioro tho 
WealdouR join the Upper and Lower Greensand, 
Gault, and Chalk, na also at lledeliff Day near 
Sundown. Tho Luwer Greensand and Gault ox- 
tend generally from Atliovllcld to St Catharine's 
Point, and from Doucliurcli to Sundown. North¬ 
ward lies the Chalk, chiolly to lie noted at Fresh¬ 
water and Culver. In the remaining iwvlion of 
the area Oligocono and Eocono l«ds aro finely and 
characteristically developed, Iloadon Hill and 
Alum Day (long noted likewise for its variegated 
cliff aaiulR) arc Mio boat localities for studying 
Micro strata gouoraliy, whilo thorn arc also note¬ 
worthy fosHil if oion h fresh -water deposits, as at Din- 
stead, Tlio Horn of tho island is rioli, especially 
In chalk anil seaside plants; and marina algio are 
plentiful. 

Wight has long been in repute for tho mild¬ 
ness of its climate and tho productiveness of 
its soil; and the former of Micro features, in con¬ 
junction with the picturesque variety and exceed¬ 
ing charm of its landscapes, and tho over-ohangoful 
attractions of its roinantio coast-lino have mada it 
ouo of the boBt known of modern seaside contras. 
It olaiius some special attention for each of He 
favourite resorts. Ventnor, bcHt known of all, In 
delightfully Boated in the heart of tho singularly 
beautiful scenery of tho nigged Umlorillff, a 
pioturesquoly broken bolt of shifted land between 
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fond of society, in which his lively eanver&ftfiiort 
and musical talent made him a great favourite. 
While at school lie addressed a letter to a York 
paper {17731 'In condemnation of the odious traffic 
in human ilesh,' the removal of which was after¬ 
wards the main object of his life. At seventeen lie 
entered fit John’s Col logo, Cambridge, and in due 
time he pASBod Ills examinations with credit. Ho 
cama, on attaining his majority, into possession of 
a largo forluuo, and determined to enter parlia¬ 
ment. In 1780 he was returned for Hull. Ho hod 
known Pitt when at Cambridge, mode a tour in 
France with him in 1783, and in London they 
Locarno inseparable friends, Bnfc 'VVIlberforco, In 
parllomcnt, remained independent of party. The 
elevaUon of Pitt to the premiership gave him an 
opportunity of taking olHce, hut he deolincd to 
do ao. Ho rendered, however, efficient service to 
hi» friend. In 1784 lie was returned to parliament 
for both Hull ami Yorkshire, and took Iiib seat for 
tho county. In 1784-85 Wilherforce nmde a tour 
on the Continent with some lorlies of his family and 
Isoao Milner, tho Loan of Carlisle, in conversation 
with whom ho became seriously Impressed with tho 
truths of tho Christian religion, ami the rest of his 
Hfo was leavened with a spirit of earnest piety and 
devotion. In 1787 he in a great measure eschewed 
gaiety, and founded an association for tho reforma¬ 
tion of manners; and in 1788, while in very bad 
health, lie entered on his nineteen years' struggle 
for tho abolition of the alavo-trndo, to which he 
thenceforward dedicated his whole time* He was 
powerfully supported by tho Quakors, and by Mr 
Thomas Clarkson, who kept alive interest in the 
subject outside tho walls of the House of Commons. 
Pitt, in tho absence of Wllborfovce through ill- 
health, introduced tho subject to parliament In 
1788; in tho following year when Wllborforoe pro- 
posed tho abolition of tho slave-trade in tho House 
of Commons, lie met with powerful opposition, 
until, after several yoavs of Indefatigable labour, 
the mcfumvo Coy til volition received the royal assent 
25th March 1807. Sir Samuel lloinllly, who 
supported the measure, compared the feolings 
of Napoleon, thou at the height of liis glory, 
with those of tho English philanthropist, 'who 
would that day lay lilslreftd upon his pillow, and 
remember that the slave-trade wab no more;* 
and tho wliolo Houso hurst into applause, and 
greeted Wilberforco with enthusiastic cheers, 
Wilherforce now sought to secure tho abolition of 
tho slave-trado abroad. He at the same time 
entered on an agitation for the total abolition of 
slavery itself. Declining health, howovor, com¬ 
pelled him in 1825 to retire from parliament, in 
which, since 1812, ho had flat for the Iwrough of 
Ihamhor. Tho mnvomont against slavery wab then 
entrusted to Sir T. Powell Buxton. Throe days 
before Wilborf area's death news was brought him 
that tho Abolition Hill hail jjaasod ti second load¬ 
ing, and lie thanked God ho had lived to boo his 
conn try moil Biioncl 20 millions sterling In nuch n 
can ho. Ho clfod 20th July 1833, and was buried 
In Westminster Abbey, whore there Is a statue of 
him. Yorkshire erected a county nsyluin to his 
memory, anil Hull a column. In 1707 Wilberforco 
marriodl tho daughter of Mr J. Spooner, the banker 
of Birmingham, ivy whom ho had a family of six 
children. williorForco i« tho author of a Practical 
View qf Christianity which, on its publication in 
1707* wont through live editions in half a yoar, and 
was translated into four European languages. Ho 
Interested himself in the founding of tho Christian 
flfaaw(lW)l) and in many sohemes for the wel¬ 
fare of the aomuninity. Ho also assisted Hannah 
.Move in the founding of tier schools at Cheddar. 
One-fourth of his income wont for private charity. 
Ho‘ possessed great conversational powers* and was 


cheerful in disposition, witty and viradons, a lover 
of mimic and Jlowem. Sir James Mackintosh said, 

1 1 never Aaw one who touohed life At bo many 
points,’ He further described him ns the most 
nmusablo man ho hod ever met in hie life j instead 
of having to think what subject would interest 
him, It was jurfectly impassible to hit an one which 
did not. See Life by hits hour (0 vole. 1838). 
WJlbrord. See Wilmbrod. 

Wild, Jonathan, was bom about 1082 At 
Wolverhampton, and served a seven years' appren¬ 
ticeship to a hiickle-maker in Birmingham* Ho 
married, lmt about 170Q deserted Ills wife, and 
came up to London, where, during a four years' 
Imprisonment for debt, he consortocrwith OLinnnaK 
Thereafter ho turned a receiver of Rtolen goods ami 
a betrayer of such thieves as would not share with 
him, until for theft and receiving |io wan hanged at 
Tyburn on 24th May ] 725. He forms the thomo 
or Fielding’fl powerful satire, The History of the 
Life qfUic laic Mr Jonathan Wild the Gnat (1743). 

TVIldbnd, a small town of Wtlrtembere, in 
the Black Forest, on tho Enss, 33 miles SHE. of 
CarlBriihe by vail. Its thermal bathe, ranging 
from 00° to 06° F. in temperature, consist or 
numerous basins formed round the springs as 
they gush from tho recks. The waters are nearly 
pure, their chief Ingredient being common salt; 
ami they are peculiarly beneficial for rheumatism, 
gout, RtittuesB of limbo, paralysis, i&c., and for 
some skin diseases. The season lasts from May 
till September, and tho number of visitors has 
steadily increased from 470 in 1830 to over 7000 
annually. Pop. 3514. 

Wild Boar. Sec Hoar 

Wilderness, a region In Virginia, 2 miles S. 
of the Rapid an. covered with dense thicket, and 
memorable far the dreadful two days* battle fought 
in its depths by Grant ami Lee, May 5-6, 1864. 
The Union loss was 18,000, the Confederate 11,000, 
mid the desperate fighting utterly without advan¬ 
tage to cither Bide. Tlie name wilderness Cam¬ 
paign has been given to all the movements of 
Grant's overland march to Richmond, and includ¬ 
ing the battles of Spnttsylvnflia Courthouse (q,v.) 
and Cold Harbor. See Quant. 

WlId-fowL The Act of 1880 for the protection 
of wild-fowl in Britain specifics tlie following (a 
number of the names being marly local terms) as 
‘wild birds* which may not be shot or killed save 
lmtween 1st August and tho last day of February s 
American quail, nuk, avocet, bee-eater, bittern, 
bonxle, colln, Cornish chough, coultemeb, cuckoo, 

( curlew, diver, dotterel, dunfiml, dunlin, older duok,. 

' fom owl, fulmar, garniet, goatsucker, god wit, gold¬ 
finch, grebe, greeiiBhank, guillemot, gull.(except 
black-hacked gull), hoopoe, kingfisher, klttiwalce,, 
lapwing, lark, ioon, uj^llard, inaiTot, merganser,, 
murro, night-hawk, niglit-jar, nightingale, oriole, 
owl, oxblnl, oyster-catahor, peewit, petrel, phala- 
ropo, plover, plovempage, pochard, puffin, pane, 

! luxor-hill, redshank, reeve or ruIT, roller, amider- 
j ling, sandpiper, scout, sea-lark, neo-mow, sca- 
parret, sea-swallow, slumiwater, sheldrako, suoveh - 
Jar, skua, smew, snipe; solan-gooso, spoonbill, 
stint, atone curlew, atonehotoh, snminer snipe, 

; tarrock, tool, tom, thick-knee, tystey. Wliaup, 
i wbluibrel. widgeon, wild ' duck, willook, wood- * 
cook, ana woodpeokor. Tho term wild-fowl is 
often limited to waterfowl, which are got at by 
, various special methods, including the . gunners 
punt* and the decoy. From the decoy-pond several 
pipes covered with hoonOtl network extend in 
various directions. Wild jdtioks, widgeon, teab 
&c. are induced to enter tho wide mouths or the 
pipes by grain scattered near, by tamo decoy-ducks. 
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Soo W. M’llwinfth'a Quids to Win town skin (Shan- 
TMT, 1878 h also the article GAU.OWA*, and booke 
enumerated there, For dodo notions of the orctunof/s and 
ofclior lako-dwolHngs found in Wigtownshire, aoe Robert 
Monro In Ayr and Wigtown Aiv/i, Coil ( yoL v ( ), and tlio 
Bov. Gcorau Wilson In J J roc, Soc. Antiq. Scot, (vola. ix. 
and x.). Tho only ecoleaiaflticid buildings of which ruins 
remain are the Cistercian abbey of Glonluoe (1190) and 
the old cathedral of Whithorn. 

Wigtown, tho county town, a royal and muni- 
cipal [and till 1885 parliamentary) burgh and seo- 
port, Ifl situated on tlio went aide of Wigtown Bay, 
lioar tlio month of tho Bladonoch Water, 71 miles 
8, of Newton-Stowart 1>y rail and 120 SoW. of 
Edinburgh by road. The only noticeable buildings 
are the parish church (1853) and the Tudor 
town-hall (1802-03). In the churchyard arc the 
graves of the famous * Wigtown martyrs/ nil old 
woman and a young girl who, refusing tho Abjura¬ 
tion Oath, were tied to stakes at the mouth of 
Bladenooh and drowned by tho Incoming tide, 11th 
May 1085* An obelisk to their mommy also stands 
on the Windy Hill. An attempt lias boon made 
to prove that this atrocious sentence was never 
executed, m a recommendation to pardon stands in 
the Privy-council registers, bub the foot that tho 
sentence was carried out before this remission was 
conveyed to Wigtown may bo considered to ho 
proved as satisfactorily as any question of its kind 
can be by tlio Rev, Dr A. Stewart's History Vindi¬ 
cated (2d ed. 1809), in answer to Mark Napier's 
Case tor the Crown (1803). Wigtown lias a little 
shipping, and at Bladenooh Bridge there la a dis¬ 
tillery. Pop. (1881) 1725 j (1891) 1445. 

Wigwam • See Tent. 

Wilber fore Cj Samuel, was bom at CJapham, 
on September 7, 1805, the third son of William 
Wilherforce, the anti-slavoiy philanthropist. Of 
Ills father's letters to him after his twelfth your 
000 are extant, many of them inculcating the 
duty and solemnity of private proyor. By his 
father too ho wiw early taught to express him¬ 
self dearly upon prescribed Subjects, In the 
4 Union 1 debating society at Ox foul, formed just 
before lie entered Olid Collage, aged aigUtcou, 
he cultivated this habit, so that in after life 
eloquence was one of his moat marked personal 
gifts. In 1820 ho graduated with llrat-olass 
honours in mublicnmtios and Rccoml-dnss in 
classics. On June 11, 1028, he married Miss 
Emily Sargent, whoso younger slater married PI. 
E. (afterwards Cardinal) Maiming, and through 
whom lie inherited Lavington in Burros. On 
Deco mb or 21 ho was ordained curate in solo charge 
of Checkoudon church, near Henley, and in 1830 
became rector of Brfghtstouo, Isle of Wight (Bishop 
Ken's parish 1667-70). HIh zeal and Ins thorough 
sympathetic mastery of Iris parochial work fchero 
Hoon made him one of the foremost clergymen in 
tho inland, of the north-cast of which lie hocamo 
rural dean in 1836, and prepared him for tho 
etticient iU*cl\aY«e of the important ollices to which 
lie was in rapid succession called. A successful 
tour in Devon and Cornwall iu 1830 on behalf of 
the S.l\G. brought him into further notice, and the 
name year he became archdeacon of Surrey. In 
1840 he was appointed rector of Alvorstoke and 
canon of Winchester, and an anti-slavery speech ho 
impressed tlm Prince Consort, who woe present, 
that the following year he was made one of tlio 
prince's oliaplaius and preached at court. Before 
that, however, tho great Borrow of his life had be¬ 
fallen him in the death of Ills wife. In March 1845 
ho was appointed Dean of Westminster, and iu 
October, on tho ova of Newman's reception into tho 
Church of Borne, Bishop of Oxford. Beginning Ills 
episcopate at such a crisis, immersed shortly there¬ 
after in the sea of difficulties raised by the pro¬ 


motion of Dr Hampden to tho bishopric of Here¬ 
ford, distressed hy the Gorham judgment, involved 
in tlio troubles connected with Essays and Hevicw 
and Bishop Colonso, iu all which controversies 
ho took an active ami pronilnont parti deeply 
wounded too by tlio secession to Homo of liis 
three brothers, Fils only daughter, ami his son-in- 
law, and by the early death of Ills oldest son, ho 
novorblioleHe so governed tho diocese for twnily- 
four yearn ns to dworvodly earn tho title of tho 
1 Remodellcr of tho Episcopate/ Ho has been re¬ 
garded an the YOpTOti&nUttivQ member of tho Iwmoh 
of blBhoitf, almost of tlio English Church, during 
tho third quarter of tlio century, and with him tho 
new ottlor of bishops may bo said to begin. Watch¬ 
fulness and work, not pomp and ease, wore Mb 
ohnmotorifibicH. Ills confirmations wore in ado 
opportunities of las Ling impressions, his ordinations 
seasons of true devotional preparation, IIo insti¬ 
tuted Cuddcsdou training-coliege, and ho was 
mainly instrumental iu reviving Convocation as a 
synodical assembly aftor it had for nearly 150 .wars 
been a mere form. Ho claimed to bolmig to tlio 
school of the old Church of England, opposed alike 
to * Puritan sourness and Romanising hu pom lit ion/ 
Tho charm of his many-sided personality, bis ml- 
ininistrative capacity, his extraordinary power of 
work, liifl social gif is ns a ready Immorisb and a 
brilliant conversationalist, and his gifts as an 
orator on tho platform and in the pulpit, and ns a 
doliator in parliament, are universally acknow¬ 
ledged, hut tlio man has been too umah lost sight 
of in tho versatile ecclesiastic, tho devout Christian 
in the popular bishop. 'Too clover, too self- 
reliant ... too poitmnMvc, too fascinating in 
manner, too fertile in expedients , , . too facile/ 
bo got tho sobriquet of 'Soapy Sam/ but there 
was truth oa well as wit in his own explanation of 
tlio name, that it wits because 1 ho was always in 
hot water, ami always came ont of it with tdeiin 
hands/ Tho tenderness of his family adecMon, Mb 
lifo-long devotion to tho memory of his wife, and 
tho depth and humility of his innor life urn touch¬ 
ingly brought out in his too brief diary. Ilo was 
neither a groat theologian nova voluminous author, 
but ho edited Letters and Journals of Heavy 
Martyn (1837), wroto along with his brother the 
Lifo of Ms father (1838), and himself wroto Agathos 
(1839), llocfot Island (1840), History of A merinm 
Cfmrch (1844), anil contributed to llui Quarterly 
llevicw. In 1809 lie was trail sfomjd to Win oh as tor, 
and oil 10th July 1873 was suddenly killed l>y full¬ 
ing from his horse while riding with Earl (Jranvillo, 
noar Dorking. Ho 1 a buried bed do Ms wife in tbo 
churchyard at Lavington, of which bin oldest smi 
ltoginaid Carton is now proprietor, Mh sou Ernest 
Roland being bishop of Newcastle, and Albert llara! 
Omm canon of Winchester. 

See Life (3 vola, 1879-82 \ vol. I. by Canon A dwell, il, 
and iii. by Vila son, 11. 0. "Wnbcrioroo); JtHshon lKI/icr* 
force (1 vol. 1868), by that Maine son \ It hit op Wilbc.rforce } 
by DantclL In the ' English Loaders of Ueltalon 1 wsrivB 
(1801); mid tlio sketch by Doan Burgon hi hi h Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Wilbcrforcc, William, abolitionist and 
phi Iantlirnptat, was born at Hull on 24 th August 
1760. His lather was a woalthy more hunt, do- 
scomlod from an old family, proprietors of Wll- 
borfoBs, in the East Hiding of York. After a deli¬ 
cate childhood, Wilherforco, at tho ago of liluo. on 
his father's death, was sent to school at Wimble¬ 
don, where, under tho care of a pious aunt, ho wuh 
liko to become a Malhodlst. But Mh mothor did 
not approve of a serious education, and removed 
him to a school at Pockllugton, Yorkshire, where 
the religious impresslona ho hail recolvod were soon, 
dissipated by - a life of gaiety. His constitution 
was delicate, but be was quick and spirited, and 
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on furlough in 1880. Tlio yoar after ho boo am o 
lecturer in the Leyden Municipal Institute. Al¬ 
ready in 1884 the university had given him an 
honorary doctorate, and in 1885 ho bocame its 

S rofosHor of the Geography and Ethnography of 
lie Indian Arohinelago. He died at Leyden, 28th 
August 1801. Tug essays on Indiau ethnology and 
folklore in the Indische Gicls and the Bijdmgcn van 
hrt KoninJrfijk InstittciU possess a valne quite un¬ 
usual oven in such publications. One article, for 
Gxnmplo, on spirit-worship among the races of tho 
Indian Arahlpolngo, alone extends to 256 pages. 
Othors treat with unexampled fullness of know¬ 
ledge and clearness of exposition native Dutch 
Indian thoorlcs of relationship and tho laws of 
muniogQ and inhoritance, marriage ami betrothal 
oustoms, croblnism, tho omivoile, ciroutnoision, &o. 
Also on matriarchy among tho an clout Arabs lie 
published a solid work in 1884. Vol, i. of a collected 
edition by Dr Doyle appeared in 1802. 

Wilkes* CllAWiKs { 1708-1877 )> American naval 
olflcor. See Trkht Affair. 

Wilkes, JOHCl, tho second son of IsraenVUkefl, 
a dlstlllor at Clorkemvoll, whore John was born 
on 17th Ootobor 1727. Ho was educated first at 
Hertford under Mr Worsloy, and second at Ayles¬ 
bury undor Mr Lceson, who accompanied him to 
Leyden as his tutor, Charles Townshend and 
Dowd*well, afterwards Chancellors of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and tho Ilov. Dr Carlyle were among 
his foliow-students at Leyden. Ho travailed 
through tho Netherlands and a part of Germany 
before returning homo. Tho acquaintances he 
modo abroad wero his introducers to fashionable 
sooiuty at home, where be becamo the boon conir 
panlon of young profligates. Ho married to please 
bis parents at tho ago of twenty-two, his wife being 
Miss Mood, the daughter of an eminent physician 
and an holress. She was ton years bis son lor, and 
the union, as ho phrased it, was ‘a sacrifice to 
Plubus, not to Venus/ After a daughter had boon 
bom to thorn, tho ill-matched pair agreed to livo 
apart. Wilkes was one of a fioloot and dlsroput- 
ahlo society, tho Monks of Modmonham, (q.v.j, of 
which Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord Lo 
Dcspcnoor, was tho chief, and the Earl of Sandwich 
was a manlier. He was Intimately acquainted also 
with some of tho host men of tho day, William Pitt 
and Lord Tomplo being among them, IIo agreed 
with Pitt’s politics, and aspinnl to bo liis followor. 
An unsuccessful candidate for Berwick-upon-Tweed 
In 1754, ho was mturned to parliament for Aylesbury 
In 1757. Though not than a man of note, lie filled 
Hisftlotis of honour, being high-shcriff* for Bucking- 
lanwliiro, and first Hou ten an t-colon ol and next 
colonel of the Bucks Militia. His electoral con¬ 
tents had involvod the expenditure of £10.000, and 
ho wished to servo liln country in a lucrative ollloe, 
Lord Bute having deolinod to appoint Mm ambas¬ 
sador to Constantinople or governor of Quebec, ho 
vigorously attacked tho ministry in tlio North 
Briton {1702-03), a weekly journal which ho had 
fonnded. Before the twenty-seventh numb or ap¬ 
peared ho was threatened with prosecution, while lie 
bad to atone for unpleasant inferences to Lord 
Talbot by fighting a duel with him. In the forty- 
fifth number some strong hub nob unjust comments 
wore made upon the king’s speech on opening 
parliament. Lord Halifax, one of the scoretarlca 
of state,,isHnod a general warrant for the apprehen¬ 
sion of all oonoonieri in tho article, which was 
doomed a libol. The person <md papers of Wilkes 
wero seized ; aftor examination before Lords Hali¬ 
fax and Egrcniont, lie was committed a close 
prisonor to tho Tower. Lord Chief-justice Pratt* 
of the Common Picas, ordered his roleose On the 
ground of privilege ua a mom her of parliament. 
510_ ' 


It was then hold and afterwards determined that 
general warrants were unconstitutional, and that 
oveiy tiling done in virtue of quo wan illegal. He 
obtained largo damages at law for the indignities of 
which he hod been the victim. His resistance and 
protests made lilui the hero of the hour; 1 Wilkes 
and Liberty 1 l>eoanio the orv of the people. But he 
had a private press at which some scandalous verses 
wore printed for private circulation, and an inkling 
of this was obtained from the papers which were 
seized, Tho Earl of Sandwich react ext mots in the 
House of Lords from tho purloined copy of an 
f Essay on 'Woman, 1 which was decl&roa to be a 
most scandalous, obscene, and impious libel. The 
ministerial majority in the House of Commons 
expelled Wilkes on 10th January 1764 for being 
tho reputed author of No. 45 of the North Briton. 
Before this ho fought n duel with Mr Martin for 
words at which the latter took offence, and received 
a bullet in his belly. Ho was tried and found 
guilty during his absence from England for print¬ 
ing and publishing tho ‘Essay on Woman’ (1703), 
of which a copy had never been made public, except 
by Lord Sandwich in the Hoiiso of Lords, and 
lie was outlawed for non-appearance. Itotuming 
to England in 1768, lie became a candidate for the 
City or London, bnt foiled, while a subsequent 
attempt to represent tho county of Middlesex in 
parliament ended in his triumphant return. On 
Ills appearing before tho Court of King's Boncli 
liis outlawry was reversed on a purely technical 
point, and the Lord Cliiof-jnstlco afterwards sen¬ 
tenced him to twenty-two months’ imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of £100(1 'While in prison ho 
wrote a preface to a letter of Lord Weymouth 
In which he charged the secretary of stato with 
instigating the massacre in St Gcoijp’s Fields, 
and this was declared a seditions libel and mudo 
tho pretext for liis expulsion from parliament Ho 
wm ro-elected and, after Ills fonrtli election, the 
House of Commons declared Jilin lnqliglblo to sit, 
and admitted Colonel Luttrell In Ills stead, These 
high-handed proceedings against him increased his, 
popularity. In 1771 he was elected sheriff 1 for Lon¬ 
don and Middlesex; in 1774 ho became Lord Mayor, 
was returned without a contest for Middlesex ami 
re-entered parliament. In 1782 the resolutions 
invalidating his previous elections wore expunged, 
on his motion, now tlio journals ot tlio House. 

He had become chamberlain of tile city in 1776; he 
retired from parliament In 1700, and died ou 20th 
December 1707. His lifo was agitated and event- 
ful. Since liis day general warrants have nover 
been issued, and the privileges of electors li&vo 
boon respected by parliament, white tho liberty of 
the press owes much to him. Ho wrote pungontly. 
His tastes were literary .and his acquaintance with 
the olassios was wide. He wrote and spoke French 
with praolsion and fluency. If ho had not been 
subjected to a persecution which was fomented by 
tlio king and conducted by his advisors he would 
have been less of a martyr and, possibly, of -a 
patriot. Franklin said of him that if his moral 
chnraoter had been equal to that of the king he 
might have taken the king’s ploco. But though 
liis failings wero many, hie services to the country 
wero considerable, ana, while not one of the groat 
men of his age, lie was a far more useful porsouajje 
than many who stood high in the peerage and in 
the good graces of George IIL 
Boo Biographies of John Wilkes and William CobbetL 
by 'Watson; Mitlorfoal Gleanings, by Bogars; papers of 
a Ch'itlOi by Dilko; Wilkes. Shtridwn, Foxi the Oppo¬ 
sition tinder George JJ7, t by tho present writer $ and 
Life and Timet of John Wilkes, by' FHsgorald, 
iFilkesbarrc, capital of Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, on the left bank of the north branch 
of tlie Snsquehamia (here crossed by a bridge), 18 , 
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rihI villi the help of a trainod dog. Once in tlio 
pipes, they aro easily forced along to the narrow 
ond, whore they are readily cauglit. Sir 11. 1 ayno- 
Oftllwov* in Tlte Booh <yf Duch Decoys {1880), hna 
collected particular* of 173 Engl ltd) decoys—a 
nninbor, howovor, minced to 30 at tlio time wlion 
he wrote, whilst Blnce tho jm&Blng of the Ground 
Game Act (I860) tho average annual take in the 
Berkeley Castle decoy b had Biink from 1870 to 
about 000 head. See also works by tho Rev. F, O. 
Morris (1873) and Leffingirell (Chicago, 1888). 

Wild Hunt (Ger. Wilde Jagtl; also W4Uh.cn- 
7iecr\, the name given by the German people to a 
fancied noiac sometimes heard in the air at night, 
mostly between Christman and Epiphany, as of a 
host of spirits rushing along, accompanied by 
the shouting of huntsmen and tho bnjdngof doge, 
The root or the notion is doubtless to be found In 
the Christian degradation of tlio old heathen gods. 
Liko Woden, the lord of all atmospheric and 
woatlior phenomena, and consequently of etonne, 
the Wild Huntsman also appears on horseliack, 
in hat and cloak, accompanied by a train of 
spirits—by tlio ghosts of drunkards, Hiiioides, 
and other malcfaotoi'S, often without heads, or 
otherwise mutilated. When he comes to a crosa- 
road, ho /alls, ami gets up on the other Bido. 
Generally lie brings hurt or destruction, esjieoiAlly 
to any one rash enough to address him or join in 
the hunting cry, as many persona valiant In their 
drink liavo done. Whoever remains standing In 
tho middle of the highway, or BtopB aside into a 
tilled Hold, or throws himself in silence on tlio 
earth, escapes the danger. In many districts 
homes of the older or of tho more modem legends 


England, King Arthur t in Denmark, King Wal- 
d oi nar. Tlio legend has also in recent times 
attached itsolf to individual sportsmen, who, ns a 
punishmeat for their im moderateness or cruelty in 
sport, or for bunting on Sunday, were condemned 
honooforfch to follow the chase by night. In Lower 
Germany thorn aro many such stories enrront of 
one Hakkolbcreml, whose tomb oven is Bliown in 
several plaocs. 

Another version of tho Wild Hunt is to bo fonnd 
in the logend prevalent in Thuringia. There tho 
procession, formed partly of children who had diod 
i in baptised, and headed by Emu Hollo or Holda, 
passed yearly through the country on Holy Thurs¬ 
day, and the aBsoniulod people waited its nr rival, 
as if a mighty king worn approaching. An old 
man with white hair, the faithful Eokhart, pre¬ 
ceded the spirit-]iost to warn tlio people ont of 
the way. In one form or other the legend of tho 
Wild Hunt is spread over all Gorman countries, 
and !b found also in Franco, and even in Spain. 
Iu England we meet substantially the same notion 
In fulkloro—-phantom dogs, like the black Shuck- 
dog of Norfolk and tho Man (ho hound of Peel 
in Man, tlio 1 Wisht Hounds* of Dartmoor, hood - 
less horses, a glioHtly conch and lioises swept 
along in a & tor in of wind. In Shropshire Mins 
Buvne describes ‘Wild Ethic, 1 ‘Squire Blount’ 
with his coach and four, ‘Madam Pigotfc' with 
liev babe in her arms; Mr Hen demon tolls ns 
of the ‘Seven Whistlers' and the spectral pack 
called ‘Gabriel's Hounds' which may still l>o soon, 
and moio often heard, in the bleak and lonely 
moors of the North country, Tlio latter are mon¬ 
strous limn an-hooded dogs which sweep through 
tho air, and portend death or calamity to tho 
house over winch they hang, Mr Yarrell nsoribos 
these weird sounds heard on dark nights to tho 
bean-gee &o flocking southwards on the approach of 
winter, and Mi’ Dockland ascribes the strange 


rustling, rushing sound often heard in dark still 
nights of win tor to the flight of the redwings. 
This sound is called tho Hon ing Spear or Herring 
Plcco by tlio Dover and Folkestone fishermen, who 
mostly count it ns an omen of good success for 
their fishing, while tho ary of the So von Wlitotlore 
again they usually consider as a death onion. 

Wilfrid, Bt, IliHhqn of York, was horn in 
Northumbria in 034. He was brought up in the 
monastery of Limlisfnrno, but at eighteen visltod 
Homo, returning in (108 a warm partisan of tlio 
Roman parly in the controversy with tho nativo 
cliuroll on tlio shape of tho tonsure and tho tinio of 
keeping Raster. At the synod of Whitby (UG4) he 
contended against Bishop Cohn an, and simcaodpd 
in gaining over the king, who, learning it was only 
Bt Peter to whom the keys had Iwen given, thought 
it most pnulont to bo on his sido lest Potor should 
pay him out in his need by closing tlio galo upon 
him. Already he had been given tho monastery at 
Rinon, and now ho was chosen Bishop of York, 
being consecrated at Compifegno, On hfs return ho 
found that Chad had lwcn elected Bishop of 
Northumbria i but Archbishop Theodore restored 
Wilfrid. lie improved the minster of York, built 
a splendid church at Hexham, some of the iindor- 
gronud portions of which still remain, and raised a 
now minster at Hipnn, tlio vault of whioh, callod 
Bt Wilfrid’s Needle, still oxisls. Theodora, without 
consulting Wilfrid, divided Northumbria into the 
sees of LlmUafnruQ, Hexham, and Whibhemo, in 
addition to York, and Wilfrid made liis appeal to 
Rome. On tlio jouvnoy ho wns driven by a storm 
to the coast of lnlcslaml, the Inhabitants of which 
wore still pagan. Such was the ofFeot of his preach¬ 
ing that thousands wera baptised, and that work of 
convention begun which was to bo completed by 
Boniface and willihrnd. Pone Agatho decided in 
his favour, but King Ecgfrid flung him into prison, 
lie oscapod to Busses, was allowed to roturn by the 
now Icing Aldfrid in 080, keeping tho sees of York 
and Ripon. But again ho nppualed to Romo against 
the measures of tho now prinmto, Bortlnvald (704), 
and was Anally, after a council held near Ripon,' 
allowed to koop Ripon and Iloxham. but not York, 
lie died atOundloin Northamptonshire in 700, and 
was buried in Ripon. 

Tlio Vita Wilfrtdi, by EddiiiR, Iiuh Ixson edited for the 
Rolls Berios by Canon lltrino, in Memorial* of the Uhwrh 
of York (vol. 1.1870). Boo nluo Dr W, Uriah t’u Chuidcrs 
of JSarlff English History (1878), 

WlIlicIlllBllAVCll, the chief naval port of 
Germany, is on tlio west side of tho on trance of 
tho bay or gulf of Jahde, 45 miles N W. of Bremen 
by rail. Tlio town, ilrst projected in 1850, has been 
rognlarly laid nut on a strip of ground nought by 
PrnsBia from Ohlonlmrg in 18(14, ami was inaugur¬ 
ated by King William m Juno I860. It is now a 
fortress of tlio ilrst rank, defended by outlying 
forts and an elaborate system of torpmloos, ami, 
with its moles, extensive basins, dry-docks, vast 
stores for tlio navy, and workshop for all tho 
requirements of a ileot, lias boon a vory costly 
creation—tlio massive buildings being erected on 
soft and swampy ground, without any natural 
advantage navo Its situation. Water has boon 
obtained by means of artesian wells, A lmrlmur 
for commoroial purposes bos Iwen made to the 
south of nud connected with tlio naval onoj but 
tho mercantile importance of Wiltiolinshavcu is 
yet in tho future. Pop. (1885) 13,072. 

Willi elm eh (Hits Boo Gamut* 

Wilkcn, Giscmoii Alkxanwsk, a distinguished 
ethnographer, was bom, 18th March 1847* ftt 
Pomohon in Java, son of a missionary. After bis 
education at Rotterdam* he served eleven yearn hi 
the Dutch Indian Civil Service, returning homo 
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edited by Dr Blroh (8 vole, 1870). Wilkinson, 
who was knighted in 1830% again visited Egypt 
In 1841 ami In 184,% ns well os Syria, Constantin' 
oplo, Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. 
He paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 1848, a fifth 
in 1856, presented liia collection of coins and au- 
tlqnitioB to Harrow, and died 20th October 1875. 
Wilkinson's other works inoludo books on Dal¬ 
matia, traveller' handbooks to modern Egypt, 
ancient Egyptian architecture, &c,, together with 
the Egyptian notes to Hawlinson's Herodotus. 

Will is, In English law, a disposition of pro¬ 
perty, made to take effect at the owner's doath, 
and revocable at any time during Mb life. Though, 
by the Wills Act of 1837, a writing is indispen¬ 
sable to a will, yet there Is an exception in the caee 
of soldiers or sailors, who, from their occupation, and 
wlillo in actual service, are allowed to make a 
verlwti or nuncupative will; this exception, how 


mako a written will, like other persons, in onlor to 
deal with tholr i*eal estate. An infant, or porson 
under twenty-one years of age, cannot, since 1888, 
make a will. A married woman can make a will 
only if sho 1ms separate property, or lior husband 
as Bouts to hor will, or she maxes the will by virtue 
of some power of appointment v os ted In her. An a 
general rule, it is absolutely necessary that the 
party making a will should have a free and dispos- 
ing mind at tho time ; aud hence if lie or she 1b a 
lunatic, or drunk, or acting under compulsion, fear, 
or unduo influence, the will is invalid. There is no 
limit as to tho time preceding doath when a will 
may bo made: it is enough that the testator was 
at the time capable and sensible, though he died 
immediately after. A will must be exocnted in 
presence of two wltnosBQS, who see the testator 
elgn Lho will, or at least hoar him acknowledge it 
Bat thoro is no particular form of words in which a 
'will must be made for tho purpose of disposing 
either of realty or personalty. The will must be 
In writing, but it need not be in ink or written 
continuously. The testator may sign by his mark 
or by an assumed mtmo, Though a seal is nob 
equivalent to Bignatnre, yet a person may have 
a stamp to sign papers wltu, and that will he aufli- 
cioub for a will also, Tho testator need not sign 
tho will if he authorise Bomo one to do bo for him 
in his presence. Tho signature must be at tho foot 
or end of tho will j butlf it In placed so as to lead 
a court to tho conclusion that it was Intended to 
give afloat to the will, that will ■ be enough, 
Though the witnesses need not know it is a will, 
they must be present together when tho testator 
Bigns lb or acknowledges Mb signature. The wit- 
liCBues must sign their names or make their marks. 
A leu a tee, or the wife or husband of a legatee, 
may be an attesting witness, bnt by being so 
will forfeit any legacy loft by the will. Jiiit 
ono may be an executor though he attests the 
will. A will is rovokod by tho marringo of tho 
testator or testatrix. Tho mere foot of making a 
subsequent will does not of itself operate to revoke 
a prior will, unloss thoro is some inconsistency in 
whnlo or in part i and, ns a genor&l rulo, no will 
will ho rovokod by any presumption of an intention 
ou the ground of on alteration in oiron instances. 
Tho usual way of revoking a will is to .burn, tear, 
or destroy it with tho intention of revoking the 
saino \ or to oxooute another will which expressly 
revokes the prior will. When a testator tears or 
opts away that portion of his will containing tho 
signature and attestations, the presumption is that 
ho intends to revoke the whole. But merely 
cutting out a part of the will, or striking it through 
with'a pen, does not amount to a revocation, lb 
is to be borne iu mind that, in order to invoke by 
tearing, &a, thoro must bo an intention to ravoko, 


so that a mere accidental tearing will not amount 
to revocation. When there are interlineation a or 
alterations in a will, It is presumed these are made 
after signature, unless there is evidence to prove 
the contrary. A will wliloh is in any manner 
revoked can only be revived by re-execution, or by 
a codicil showing an intention to rovlve it; 4 but 
many nice questions have arisen ns to what causes 
a will to revive.—In Scotland a will fa used only 
to denote a testament affecting personal or movable 
property; while a will affecting real or heritable 
property can only lie made by way of a deed having 
a present operation. A will or testament may lie 
written in the handwriting of the testator, and if 
signed by him will not require witnesses, befog 
then called a holograph will. In other respects 
wills avo subject to nearly the same rules which 
prevail in England with respect to revocation &a 
Wills of real property avo called Dispositions or 
Deeds, and have a present operation, and the mode 
in which tlioy are drown up is that of conveying 
the property to the disiHmee, bnt i-eserving the 
testators liferent The effect of this Is that the 
testator retains tho property in his own hands 
white he Uves; but the mornept he dies, the dis- 
position mortis causa cornea into play, and the 
disponed then takes the property, subjaofr to the 
deed (see Deed). In the united States the general 
principles of tho law relating te wills are tor tho 
inoBt part of English origin, but the laws of thq 
states vary widely as to tho forms required in mate 
ing n will, &c. In ancient times wills were some* 
times enrolled for preservation among the records of 
a superior or local court, but the episcopal registry 
in each diocese was tho usual place of deposit until 
by the act which established tho Court of Probate 
in \W1 a principal registry was created at Bonier- 
set House, and forty (listriot registries throughout 
tho country. When a will is deposited in a distrlab 
registry a copy Is sent to Somerset House. To the 
principal YQgtefcry were transferred the wills de¬ 
posited in tho Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
since 1383, and those of several other jurisdictions." 
Any will of a deceased person at Somerset House 
may bo consulted on payment of a fee of one 


provisions of a will; official copies may bo obtained 
at a small expense. The will of a living person 
may be deposited for safe keeping (not, of course, 
for consultation), bnt very few testators take 
advantage of this arrangement. See Codicil, 
Deed, Executod, Foucehy, Legacy. Phobatb j 
treatises on wills and will-making by Jarman, 
Tudor, Theobald, Flood, Davidson; for Scotland, 
M'Larcn; and for the United States, Hedflold or 
Schouler, and Stimson's American Statute Law 
Will. Mental phenomena are commonly arranged 
in tho three orders or classes of Cognition, Feeling, 
and Will. The flint includes all the ways in which 
facts and relations become khown j the second 
refers to the way In which the mind is affected as 
regards pleasure and pain; to tho third, or Will, 
belong all those mental states in which the mind 
or subject fa regarded as producing changes either 
in the state of mind itself or in its bdcllly environ¬ 
ment. The movements tlinS produced are called 
voluntary, and tho mental acts producing them 
volitions. The term Will may wins be said to 
refer to the active side of mind. Bnt to make 
this elear the term * action 1 needs limitation. Ib 
does not refer to what we know as action in the ■■ 
physical world—e-g. the action of a billiard-cue on 
the ball i psychologically tills process fa for us only 
a certain orderly change of presentations. Further, 
many of our organlo actions and lipdily movements 
are not actions in the psychological souse of ■tho 
word, seeing that they are not mentally initiated.. 
Spontaneous, Reflex, and Instinctive actions, eveq . 
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miles by rail SW. of Scranton. The city. which 
lifts in the picturesque Wyoming Valley (q.v.), is 
famous for its mines of anthracite coal. It contain b 
a large prison, anil manufactures locomotives anil 
roil road-cars, mining machinery anil tools, iron 
castings ropes, pottery, &o. Pop. (1870) 10,174 j 
(1880 ) 23,3365 (1800) Sl t 71 a 
Wilkie, Sift David, painter, was horn at Cults 
In Fifesliire, of which parish his father was minister, 
18th Novomber 1785. His boyish passion for art 
was too strong to lie resisted by hie father, who, 
with much vclnctanco, sent him in 1700 to study in 
the Trustees' Aoailemy at Edinburgh, Hero lie 
groatly distiuguielmil himself; ami returning home 
Fn J804, lie pun toil his ‘ Pltlessie Pair, 1 a piece in 
which already his peculiar genhw is pronounced. 
Shortly after Wilkie proceeded to London, intend¬ 
ing to return to Scotland after a year or two of 
study ; but the groat success of his picture • The 
Village Politicians,' exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1806, determined him to settle in 
the metropolis. Next year the ‘ Blind Fiddler 1 
was produced. In 1809 ho was elected an A.R.A., 
and in 1811 an R.A. In 1814, in company with 
liiB friend Hayden, lie visited Paris, and inspected 
with great delight the art-treasures At the Louvre, 
In 1817 he made a run into Scotland, and, while 
tho guest of Scott at Abbotsford, painted hie well- 
known picture of the great poet and ids family. 
During these yearn Wflkio had been engaged on 
the series of pictures on which mainly Ills fame 
vests; pictures familiar by ongmving to evory ono 
(‘Card Play ore,' ‘Kent Day.' ‘Jew’s Harp, 1 
‘Village Festival,* ‘Blind Man’s Bully ‘Distrain¬ 
ing for Bent, 1 'The Penny Wedding/ ‘Reading 
of the Will/ &o.), in wliioh fcho homely humoure 
of humble life are wqvrcssod by a vehicle appro¬ 
priately slmpto, and of ebanning purity and trans¬ 
parency, his style including broadth, skilful 
technique, ami elaborate ilnSli. In this style, 
distinctively Iris own, his genius is commonly hold 
to have culminated in 'The Cholson Pensioners 
listening to the Nows of Waterloo/ which was 
painted during the yearn 1820-21. Thin work 
wan a commission from the Duke of Wollington, 
who paid the artist 1200 guineas for it Subse¬ 
quently he changed his stylo, sought to emulate 
the depth and richness of colouring of the old 
mas tors, and donor ting the homely mo, which ho 
could treat bo exquisitely, otiose elevated, and 
even heroic subjects, to the height of which ho 
conld never rightly raise Ulmsolf. The florid 

S uture, painted in 1890, of 1 George IV. entering 
olyrood/ wliioh, though not without its line 
points, can delight no one but a flnnkey, gave 
the ftrsfc hint of tha change; and no doubt a tour 
on the Continent, including Italy and Spain, which 
lie made for Ids health in 1824, did something to 
stimulate the now and umviso ambition. By com¬ 
mon consent it has been adjudged unwise y and 
Wilkie remains, ami will remain, memorable not 
for the quasi-high art of his later years, but for tho 
simpler and truer art of liis earlier time. To bis 
later period belong the ' Princess Doria/ ‘ The Maid 
of Saragossa/ 1 The Two Spanish Monks/ ‘The 
Preaching of John Knox/ ‘Columbus in tho Con¬ 
vent/ 1 Napoleon and Pius VII,/ and 1 Queen Vic- 
tpria at her First Council. 1 Ho also painted por¬ 
traits in Botno respects admirable, am! was success- 
ful as an etcher. Ho never ceased to ho popular, 
and honours continued to lie showored upon him. 
On the*death of Sir Henry Raeburn, he suaaeoded 
him as Limner to His Majesty i in 1830 lie was 
made Painter in Ordinary to Hw Majesty, in room 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence deceased; and in 1830 
flic honour of knighthood was conferred upon him. 
Wilkie bad never been robust, and his heal tli now 
began to give way seriously. In 1840, socking to 


re-establish it, he once more loft England; hut lie 
diil not And wlmt lie sought Having visited Syria, 


Palestine, and _ 

(1st Juno 1841), oJ 


nfc, he died on his voyage home 
ft’ Gibraltar, aud his body was 
committed to the deop, 

As an illustrator of Scottish character and 
in lmnibic life, Wilkie in 1i!r bent 


maunere 



po Bit ion. See the Life by Allan Cunningham (3 
vote. 1843), Redgrave’s Century of PcunlcJV t and a 
fthovt Memoir by J, W, Mollotfc (1881). 

Wilkins. John, Bishop of Chester hum 1068 
till bis (loath, was born near Davcntiy in North* 
aniptonshire in 1014, son of an Oxford goldsmith. 
At thirteen lie was admitted at Now Inn Hall, 
whence lie shortly romovod to Magdalen llall, 
graduating J1.A. in 1631. Aft chaplain successively 
to William, Lord Ray, G cargo. Lord Berkeley, and 
Charles, Count-palatine of the Rhino, ho found 
time for studies in mathomatics and mechanical 
philosophy, and aided in those meetings in London 
out of which grow the Royal Sooloby. lie aided 
with tho parliament, and was appointed Ward on 
ofWadham College. In 1650 ho married Robbia, 
widow of Peter French, and slstor of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, and in 1059 was appointed by Richard Crom¬ 
well Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dis¬ 
possessed at the Restoration, he soon recovered court 
favour and became preacher at Gray's Inn, rector 
of St Lawrence Jewry, Doan of llinon, and Binhup 
of Chester. Ho died November 19, 1072. Ah nn 
ecclesiastic ho was tolerant and moderate, and in¬ 
deed looked little bettor than a trimmer to Urn 
zealots, and oven the eulogy of that pedantic old 
Tory, Anthony Wood, is coloured with a charaotor- 
istio touch of malico—‘ there was nothing dulioient 
in him but a constant mind and aottlcd principles/ 
His name now survives only in Iris curious treatises i 
Discovery of a New World (1638), which gravely 
diseussQR tho possibility of cmmnmnention by a 
flying-machine with tho moon and its supposed 
inhabitants; Discourse concerning a New Planet 
(1040), an argument that our oarth is one of tho 
planots; Morcttry, or tho Secret amt Swift Mcs- 
senger y showing how a man may with privacy and 
m>eed communicate his though Is to a frionri at any 
distance; Mathematical Magic 0048) | Essay to - 
wards a Deal Character ana a Philosophical fan* 

S e (1668), founded on Dalgarno's treatise, liis 
oglcat writings arc forgotten. 

Wilkins, Petek. Sqo Paltook. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Uaiidxku, Egyptolo¬ 
gist, was born at ILmlumlalo hi Wnitiiinriaml. 
5th October 1707, hat! Ills education at Harrow and 
Exeter College, Oxford, and in October 1821 set 
out for Alexandria to dovoto himself to explora¬ 
tion, Malting Cairo his headquarters, ho travelled 
through and investigated almost overy part of 
Egypt and Lower Nubia, twice ascended the Nilo 
oh far as the Second Cataract, spout a year at 
Thebes alone, and visited alfto tlm deHorls on oithov 
side of the rivor, ami tho Egyptian oases, limbing 
indeed in these twelve ycare a complete survey of 
Egypt) and transmitting to the British Museum 
more than three hundred antiquarian objects, Ills 
Materia Hicroglyphica (1828), il« supplement, 
do vote cl to Thebes alone (1890), and liis Topo¬ 
graphical Survey of Thebes (1830) lie published 
miring his first stay In the country. Next followed 
his fbponmphy of Thebes (1836), amt Ids famous 
work, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

« mta (8 vols. 1887), with its complement on 
llgion and Agriculture (2 vols. and a vol. of 
plates, 1841). A now edition of the Manner and 
Customs* uniting both the original boiIqp, woe 
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any necessary connection between them—is sup* 

S orted by Hobbes, Hume, Priestley, James Hill, 

, B. Mill, ami Bain. The view of Locke, as ex¬ 
pressed in his subtle but intricate ohapter on 
1 Power* In the Essay, is that the will, or rather 
the man, is moved to act by the most pressing 
uneasiness j and his theory would therefore be 
called dcterininiat did ho not subsequently assert 
that, in order to prerent precipitate ae termination, 

4 wo have a power to suspend the prosecution of 
this or that desire,' and that 1 in tills seems to con¬ 
sist that which Is (as I think, improperly) called 
free-will/ 

The clearest view of the whole controversy n my 
perhaps be obtained by passing shortly In review J. 
& Mill’s discussion of the subject in his Examina* 
Hon of Sir IV, Hamilton's Philosophy. The moaning 
of his dootrlno is first explained. begin with, lie 
argues that Determinism does not imply material¬ 
ism) man may be a spiritual being, but yet subject 
to the law of causation, * his volitions not being 
self-caused, but determined by spiritual nnteoodents 
(ag. desires, association of ideas, &c., all of which 
are spiritual if tho mind is spiritual) in such 
sprfc that when the antecedents are tho saiuo the 
volitions will always be the same.’ Further, lie 
coti tends that Deter min lam does not moan fatalism ; 
neither tho pure or Asiatic form of fatalism which 
holds that our actions do not depond on our desires, 
but are overr triad by a superior power, nor the 
mollified form of fatalism which ’holds that our 
notions are determined by our will^ our will by our 
dosivos, and onr desires by the joint influence of 
the motives presented to ns and of our individual 
character, but that, mu' chnmotor having been made 
lor ns and not by ns, we are nob responsible for 
It, nor for tho actions it loads to, and should in vain 
attempt to tritor them. 1 The 4 true dootrlno of the 
oauaabion of human Actions 1 rejects this conclusion, 
and maintains 1 that not only our coiulueb bnt our 
character is in part amenable to onr will, 1 and 
•that wo can by employing tho proper moans 
improve our character. The 1 necessity 1 involved 
lii human action simply ooines to this, that any one 
who 1 know perfectly onr character and our circum¬ 
stances ’ could prodiob our actions. 

Thu arguments for this theory of Determinism 
may ho voduoed to two i that from the universality 
of tho commotion between causa and offeot, and 
that from tho constant presence of motives lu 
volition. The theory of determinism Inferred, by 
Mill ami most English psychologists, from these 
considerations, is that tho action is the outcome 
of motivas, the weight or strength of motives being 
further determined by their pleasure-value—that) 
is to say, from the point of view of feeling alono. 
It is noticeable, however, that a very different, 
though still dotornrinfab, theory of volition has 
been olabomted by Horbart. His psychology, in 
spite of the widely different philosophical prin¬ 
ciples from whiah it starts, has many points of 
similarity with that of tho English Assocmtloulsts; 
but his treatment of volition differs from theirs by 
attributing the motive-force which governs action 
not to pleasure and pain but to presentations tlieni- 
sclvos, from tho interaction of which volition is 
hold to bo a smsolai development, Whereas Mill 
looks upon will as issuing from dosiro, and desire 
ns a conscious tendency towards pleasure—a view 
oppressed by the old die turn, nihil appatimus nisi 
mv specie boni —tho Horbarthm psychologists put 
forward a yiow of will which disconnects it 
from tho representation of an object as pleasur¬ 
able. 

On the otlior hand, the arguments for the 
theory of freo-wlll may also be rednoed to twoi 
the argument from the consciousness of freedom, 

. and the moral argument, Regarding the argument 


fronlcouBcioiisneEta Mill soys that V to be con sc ion a 
of free-will must mean to be conscious before I 
havo decided that 1 am able to decide either wny/ 
And this power he denies on the ground that ‘con¬ 
sciousness is not prophetic; 1 4 conBoiouenesB tells 
me what I do or feel, Bub what I am able to do is 
not a subject of consciousness, 1 Wo may have a 
conviction afterwards that we could or should liave 
ehosou the other course, but only by supposing 'fc 
difference In tho antecedents. We picture our* 
solves as having known something which we did 
not know, whiah Is a difference in tho external 
inducements, or as having desired something or 
disliked something more or Jew than we did, which 
is a difference in the internal inducements.* The 
moral argument, so far os it refers to the connection 
between freedom and responsibility, is also dealt 
with Ijy Mill. Moral responsibility, he contends, 
does not imply freedom, for 1 responsibility means 
punishment/ Punishment fa a motive to action, 
and • proceeds on the assumption that the will is 
governed by motives,* The consciousness of ’de¬ 
serving punish in out ’ which fa, he odds, bound up 
with the feeling of responsibility, 4 is nothing else 
than our knowledge that punishment will he jnst* 

—i.e, fitted to prevent ns from infringing the 
rights of others. It is on these lattev points that 
MilPs views may most probably seem insufficient. 
With regard to the consciousness of freedom, so • 
careful au observer as Sidgwiok gives a different 
interpretation of tho foots. * In tho case of actions/ 
ho says, 1 in whiah I have ft distinct consciousness 
of ohoosing between alternatives of conduct, one of 
which I conceive as right or reasonable, I find it . 
impossible not to think that I can. now ohooBC to do 
what I so conceive, however strong may be my 
inclination to act unreasonably, and however uni¬ 
formly I may have yielded to suah Inclinations in 
the past. This belief seems to me bound up with ’ 
tho belief that I ought, in tho strictest sen Be, to 
choose any course. 1 And Mill's, explanation of 
responsibility, and of the connected notion of 
moral obligation, is not so much a justification of 
these notions as the construction of a new meaning 
for the old words which may serve all social re- ) 
quiroinonts. The ordinary notion of moral respon¬ 
sibility seems to Involve the recognition of a Jaw 
as binding on conduct, or of an ideal which ought 
to be realised in it: oven apart from consideration 
of tho punishment which, may follow a breach of 
the law or disregard of .the ideal. 

The ethical aspect of the question of Lee-will 
thus becomes apparent. It is most pronounced in 
tire system of Kant, in which the free will comes 
to be Identified with the moral law itself. On the 
other hand, Bitig wick maintains that, while the 
ordinary notions of moral obligation and moral 
responsibility imply the conception of free-will, ■ 
the content of morality is independent of it, that 
no decision on the qnaatlon Is required before aeoid-, ■ 
ing wjiab it is right or reasonable to do in any eir* 
cumBtances, and that the freedom of the nil} fa 
fcheio/oro not a necessary postulate of ethical 
theory. Some idea of the different ways in 
which the question of free-will enters into a philo¬ 
sophical const motion of tilings, and of the different 
solutions of which ifc i« capable, may be given by 1 
indicating very briefly the way lu which it was 
do alt with by three philosophers who may l>e 
selected ns typical of different modes of thought— 
Spinoza, Kant, and tiofczo. Spinoza decides the 
question‘fro in the point of view of a monistic con¬ 
ception of things—no. he conceives the universe as 
one and lnaulfesting a single necessary law in its 
various modes. 'There is therefore no such thing 
as contingency either in man or nature. Belief .in , 
free-will Is simply t a result of ignorance. Men 
think themselves free because conscious of thfliv 4 ' 
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when accompanied by a men to] element—sensation 
or fceling^can bo traced solely to certain organic 
conditions, and do not proceed from a mental 
initiative ; the movement has not been preceded 
by an idea of the movement. In this way wo 
reach a mark of distinction between the non- 
voliintary and the voluntary, In volition the 
movement in preceded by an idea of its 'end; 1 
and this end ifl farther so connected with the* 
emotional nature of the subject that its attain¬ 
ment gives satisfaction or pleasure, ami the failure 
to attain to it is the cause of dissatisfaction or 
2 iain, Hence also tho mental changes which do 
not possess these characteristic marks, but are 
duo to the occurrence of now sensations or to the 
mechanism of associations belong to tho clues of 
tho non-voluntory. 

If, howovor, in accordance with wliat has jnsfc 
boon said, an act of will be allowed to involve 
both an ideal element And an element of feeling, it 
follows that the phenomena of will cannot be 
marked oft' aa an entirely distinct class from those 
of cognition and fooling. Elements from these 
latter classes on tor into and go to determine the 
natuvo of volition. The question therefore arisoB 
whether thoro is any ultimate volitional element, 
equally fundamental in consciousness, with tho 
element of presentation in cognition, dr of pleasure 
or pain Id feeling. If there 1 b snail an clement, 
then we may expect to hud it on boring into 
cognitive and emotional states of mind just ns 
presentation ancl feeling enter into volition. Van* 
ous attempts have been vtiado by psychologists to 
account for tho phenomena of volition without 
admitting any will-element as an ultimate con¬ 
stituent of co nsclouBnesB. Bom ethnos these theories 
have been mainly physiological in nature; but ns 
suoh they go no forth or than to trace the develop¬ 
ment of the organio processes which accompany 
volition. These organic processes themselves, in 
so far ob they enter consciousness at all, only enter 
it as motor presentations. A psychological account 
of volition which denies ite ultimate character must 
thovoforo trace it either to presentation, or to 
feeling, or to their combination. On tho other 
hand, tliaso psychologists who contend for the 
ultimate diameter of the will-element in conscious¬ 
ness need not be satisfied with pointing out the 
dlfftoulbios which opposed theories fall into. They 
nifty contend that the will-element is assumed by 
them at starting along with their conception of 

? reRontatlon and of a complex of presentations. 

'he question is thuB apt to fall back upon tho still 
move fundamental question ns to whether a pre¬ 
sentation per 9& is intelligible. If wo may assume 
that a presentation which is presented to no one, 
or Is tne object of no subject, is an impossible 
beginning for mental development, then with 
presentations we muBt assume a subject to 
which they aro presented. It 1b with the itscog- 
nitlon of thin assumption of a Subject that wo 
seem to reach the crnaial point in the doctrine 
of will. It is admitted that Bitch cognitive pro¬ 
cesses as reasoning and perception arc also active 
processes—i.e. that they involve will; and it is 
contended by acme that oven In presentation tho 
subject in not to bo regarded as entirely passive, 
but is to bo looked upon aa reacting upon tho 
presentation in attending to it. Honoc those psy¬ 
chologists who hold to the view that there is a 
will-element in consciousness equally ultimate with 
the cognitive element and the feeling-clement, also 
frequently look upon Attention ob the expression of 
that element, and upon tho 1 movement* 1 of atten¬ 
tion, or its continuous redistribution over the eon- 
tout of cousolouenesfl, as the fundamental act of 
will. And in this connection it may become ap¬ 
parent that the psychological question ruiw into 


and Involves a philosophical view of the subjective 
activity to which simple presentation as well os 
rational choice 1 r due, From this point of view 
also wo see liow will Iiob oome to be specially iden¬ 
tified with the self or person, so ns to admit of 
its being said that the will it tho man, 

Tho disputed questions concerning frlio mode of 
voluntary action have boen generally disoussod 
either os a part of, or in more or lesB express con¬ 
nection with, the time-honoured controversy con¬ 
cerning tho Freedom of the Will. This controversy 
arose ont of ethical and, still more, theological 
discussion B.rathor than from purely psychological 
analysis. The way for tho question was opened 
by Aristotle 1 * investigation of tho opposition be¬ 
tween tho voluntary and involuntary, and by Ills 
criticism of the older Sooratlcposition that good only 
1b voluntary and evil involuntary. By tho applica¬ 
tion subsequently of tho Stoical doctrine of a uni¬ 
versal necessity or fate to the question of human 
volition a further stop was taken towards opening 
up tho controversy which ban to so great an uxtont 
dominated modern psychology and othics. Chris¬ 
tian theology introduced alongside of tho traditional 
philosophy of Grooco a now conception of tho rela¬ 
tion between God and man, with the attendant 
concoctions 0 f sin anil grace. Ami from thiB now 
conception thoro soon emerged a twofold drift of 
thought, according as emphasis was laid on tho 
holiness or on the power of God. From the former 

S aint of view' it was necessary to free tho enneep- 
on of God from the stain of the ovil in the world, 

1 and especially in human conduct; and accordingly 
a cortaln in depend onoo, a power of disobeying tno 
divine law or of Binning, wan Attributed to tho 
human will, Xu this way the 1 freedom of the will 1 
camo to ho defended by early ChriRtian writers 
(o.g. Justin Martyr, Ter till I Inn) against the fatal* 
ism which traced both good and evil to God. On 
tho other hand, the conception of the divine om¬ 
nipotence dominated the Christian philosophy of Bb 
Augustine. The Christian dootrine of salvation 
was mado to bingo not on the individual will, lmt 
on tho divino grace which freely Gloats to salvation 
and lewis the wills of the elect from sin to repent¬ 
ance, faith, and holiness. This theory of predes¬ 
tination was afterwards more strictly formulated 
by Calvin, and through his influonco became tho 
creed of the Reformed churches, It 1* noticeable, 
however, that St Augustine, if not Galvin also, seek* 
to defend the justice of God by ascribing froo-will 
to Adam, who, as progenitor and represent alive of 
the human race. 1b represented os having lost the 
powor to will tho good, and—for himself and bin 
descendants—como under the sway of ovil until 
drawn from it by irresistible grace. Tho argu¬ 
ments drawn from tho theory of predentin a lion 
| for tho most part hold with cqnal force against froo- 
I will before or after tho fall, and in one of tho ablest 
treatises against the common notion of the Free¬ 
dom of tho Will, that by Jonathan Edwards, the 
arguments adduced are quite general in their appli¬ 
cation. Tho Froo-will controversy, as discussed 
between Augustine and Pologlua. lias revived with 
cadi new discussion of dogmatic theology; and from 
theology tho metaphysical and psychological ques¬ 
tions Involved liavo passed into tho boIkioIh of 
philosophy. Thus from Descartes to Lolzo llioro 
is hardly a great thinker who lias nob attempted 
on ono side or the other, or by way of compromise, 
to solve tho question. Tho psychology of the 

S ucst ion lias boon disoussod with great /ulinos* by 
ic i English ami Scottish psychologists. While 
Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, and II, L. Mansel main¬ 
tain tho doctrine of Free-will, the theory of 
Necessity—or, ns they mostly pvofor to call it, 
Determinism, omphnsfslng thus tho observed in¬ 
variable sequence of act upon motive ratlior than 
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immediately of him or of other Ionia Domes¬ 
day Book. compiled by his order in that year, 
contains the record of tno laiid settlement, and of 
the value of tlm land for fiscal purposes. The 
chief result of William’s system was a large 
Increase hi the power of the crown. He brought 
the English Church into closer relations with 
Homo, using the papal authority to forward his 
own policy with respect to it, while ho resisted all 
interference dorogabonr to his sovereignty, laying 
down rules dollnlug the lights of the crown with 
reference to the papacy, and refusing a demand of 
homage made by the pope. The intimate union 
between tho olmroh and stato in matters of jnrie- 
diction and legislation oharaotorlstLc of tho old 
English system was abolished, church qynods 
wore frequently held, and ecclesiastical oausoB 
wore romovud from tho sphoro of tlio lay courts. 
William’s no) icy, which was ably earned out by 
Lanfmuo, Archbishop of Cantorbuiy, wlille raising 
tho character of the church, gave the papacy a 
stronger hold upon It. and tended to endanger the 
royal authority ovor it should the throno bo occu¬ 
pied by a less capable ruler, or should a dispute 
aviso between tho ohurcli and the crown. The 
Gonquoror, howover, was supreme both in church 
aiul stato. His rulo was stem and orderly j he 
was greedy of money, and, though not wantonly 
cruel, oaroleas of human suffering* Passionately 
fond of hunting, lie devastated a large tract In 
Hampshire to form the New Forast, and heavily 
punished any breaoh of his forest laws. All 
offences wevo severely dealt with, and mutilation 
was frequently lufiiotod, but ho forbade capital 
punishment. 

He volts wore made agalnHb William both In 
England and on tho Continent. In 1070 there was 
a rehellion in the Fen Country; the hopes of the 
rohols wore oxoltod by the coming of a Danish 
fieot, and under the leadership of Hereward they 
for same time defended the Isle of Ely against the 
king. English exiles wore sheltered by the Scot¬ 
tish king Malcolm, who phmdored tho northern 
' shires j but William in 1072 crossed the Forth, and 
compelled Malcolm to make peace and to do Min 
homage at Abernathy. In 1078 he reconquered 
Maine, which hod revolted from him. During Ids 
nlwanoo In Normandy in 1070 tho foreign earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk re bo lied, and a Danish Hoot 
appoarod in tho Humber. Tho English, however, 
wore faithful to the king, and the rebellion was 
quickly suppressed. Walthoof, the English carl of 
Northumbria, had for a moment been implicated in 
the plot, and William, who pub no one else to death 
for a political offence, had him boheadod. Ho 
mode a successful expedition into South Wales, 
penetrating as far as St Davids. In his later years 
he oogagod without success in some smnll ware in 
Franco. Hit* oldest son, Robert, rebelled against 
him Iti Normandy in 1070, defeated and wounded 
Ills father at Gorborol, aiul wont off into Franco. 
Having entered on a war with Philip I. of Franco 
in 1087, William burned Mantes. As ho rode 
through tho burning town his horse stumbled, 
aiul he received nil Injury of which lie died at 
llmton on 0bh September. Ho left Normandy to 
liis son Robert, declared his wish that hie next 
surviving son William should succeed him in 
England, and gavo his youngest son Henry a 
sum of liiouoy. Ho was burled in tho abbey 
olmroh that ho had bnllt at Caon (q.v.). 

Sco ‘William of I’oitioro,’ ‘William of Jumtagos' and 
‘Ontario/ in DnohciBnoV/TM. Normann, Script .; Saxon 
Chronicle, ad. by Phuumor; William of Malinoabury’s 
GFetttt lieffum (Rolls aortas); Homan dt Jtou, od. by 
Anriroson; And wodorit anthers—Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, il. lit, ft., and William the Conqueror , in 
‘Twelve English Statesmen' sarloa \ Palgravp’s England 


and Normandy* ill, \ Stubbs’s Conit, i.; Gnofst’a 
Const* 2ttri.,i.; Bound's 'Introductionof KeightServico' 
in Engl, RitL Her,, Hos. 23, 24, 26. Bee also Batkux 
Tapebtry, Domesday, Feudalism, Haholu, Hastings, 
Lanphanc, 

William II.) king of England, called Rufus, 
third, and second surviving, son of Willumi tho 
Conqueror, was born before 1000. On his father’s 
death in 1087 ho was crowed king at Westminster. 
Tho next year many of the Norman nobles in 
England, with tho king’s unde Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux and Earl of Kent, at their head, rebelled 
against him, in favour of his eldest brother Robert, 
Duke of Normandy; for they know that Rufus 
would be a stem umetor, whereas in Robert they 
would have a king that would not trouble himself 
to enforce order. Itnfus appealed to the English 
people for lie Ip, promising them good govern in on t 
and a relaxation of the forest laws aiul of fiscal 
burdens. They /locked to his standard, tho bishops 
upheld his causo, and the rebellion was suppressed. 

He did not keep Ills promises; lie taxed the people 
heavily, maintained tho forests, and punished 
offences against tho forest laws with death. Ho 
wan an able man and a Strang ruler, but was 
violent, boastful, profane, and unspeakably im¬ 
moral. Always full of magnificent designs, he 
lacked stability of purpose, ami consequently bis 
achievements, though great in themselves, fell 
short of his plans. Ho largely employed mercenary 
soldiers, and allowod them to ill-use his people. 

By the agency of his justiciary, Randolf F lombard; 
he oppressed his tononta-ln-ohief by abnslng Ills 
lights as feudal lord, making them pay him ex¬ 
cessive sums by way pf 1 relief ’ .on entering on 
their estates, and so an. The lesser people groaued 
under the harBli administration of the law, ami 
seem to have had to suffer to make good what the 
king took from tliolr lords, Tim ting ecclesiastical 
benofiocB as fat* as possible like lay fiefB, Rufus 
sold them, and kept them vacant, seising theft 
revenues during vacancy. Besides other bishoprics 
tho boo of Cantorbuiy had boon vacant for fonr 
years when, in 1003, ho foil sick, repented, and 
appointed Anselm, a holy and learned ninu, to the 
archbishopric. When ltufua recovered bo resumed 
Ills evil life, and quarrelled with Ausolm because 
he maintained tho lights and liberties of the church. 

At tho Council of Rockingham, where in 1000 tho 
king tried to crush lita resistance, the primate, 
though deserted by his suffragans, was defended 
by tho lay lords; but in 1007 Anselm, despairing 
of justice In England, departed to lay his cause 
be fora the pope, and did not return again until 
after the king’s'death. 

Mindful ot tho trouble that Robert had brought 
upon him in England, Rufus made war upon him 
in Normandy, whore thd duke's lax rule had led to 
much confusion. Peace was made In 1001, and the 
duke and king joined in besieging their brother 
Henry in Mont 8t Michel, and forced him to' 
surrender. In 1004 Rufus again invaded Normandy; 
which was rent by private wars. Impatient of Ins 
strong rule, some Norman lords In England/headed 
by Robort of Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, 
raised n rebellion against him at homo, which was 
speedily crushed. His power m'ab strengthened in 
1000 by the acquisition of Normandy .which was 
mortgaged to him by the duke, and which ho soon 
brought into onlor. The feudal lords in England 
were no longer able to expect help against him from . 
Normandy, and hegainotl a double hold ovet such 
of thorn ns had lands on both sides of the Channel. 
Tho aaqnlsibion of Normandy led him to make an 
attempt to conquer thd adjoining French district of 
Yoxin, but in this he was unsuccessful. In 1098 lie 
reconquered .Maine, which Robert had lost The 
nextyeal 1 its former count; Helios, recovered it, aiul ^ 
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actions but ignorant of the causes of those 
notions. Kant's treatment of the question iR an 
attempt to reconcile determinism with freedom. 
The causality of nature which binds effect to 
cause in unbroken chain must be recognised to hold 
not only of the physical world, but also of the 
mental sequence of motive, desire, and act. lint 
while this conception rules our experience, it is 
still possible to look upon the whole series of souse- 
phenomena—Lo. the whole causality of nature—ns 
itself an offeot of the causality of freedom. Thin 
idea is indeed only a regulative idea giving method 
and plan to onv knowledge, and not ontering into 
knowledge. Further importance is given to it, 
however, when we enter upon ethical considera¬ 
tions. The moral law, which requires absolute 
obedience, implies (unless our nature contradict ; 
itself) that suoh obedience can lm rendered. Free- i 
will thus implied by the moral law would oonlliet 
with the causality of nature if cunoeivod of ae 
operating in time. It is only thinkable as the law 
of an intelligible world (from wliioh the sensible 
world may be said to proceed), and as thus at once 
reason, law, and will, Will Is therefore free not 
only because above the causality of nature, bub 
because it is autonomous or a law to itself. The 
weakness of this theory, however, lies in the 
opposition botwcon the intelligible ami sonslble 
worlds, Kant has no ineanB of showing how 
intelligible freedom may manifest itself in the devel¬ 
opment of actual character. He assorts at once 
the constancy of causal connection and the ethical 
worth of frco-will; but no real harmony bo tween 
the two in brought about. To bold fast the con¬ 
ception of law in mental phonomoua—which rocant 
psychology has inode increasingly manifest—ami at 
tbs same time to assort and harmonise with it the 
rational conviction that a place must remain for 
freedom, Is the endeavour of Dotee. Volition, ho 
contends, contains a peculiar element of mental 
activity not derived from presentation or feeling, 
though dependent upon them for its appearance. 

1 ‘Will oan have no content other than that supplied 
by the involuntary iiow of iiloiw and footings, 1 
but* we are convinced that we meet with an act of 
will only where the impulses urging to notion are 
apprehended in distinct consciousness, and where 
the decision whether they shall lie followed or nob 
Is deliberated upon and fe left to bo determined by 
free ohoioo of the mind,’. 

Full treatment of the Biibjoot of Will is givon in most 
of tlio psychological treat! bos quoted in the nrtiolo 
PftYOUOLOav, to whioli must now be added Sully, The 
Human Mind (2 vols. 1802), which gives a very ooin- 
plobe and discriminating account of the wholo aobjoofc. 
Amongst rcaonfe works of physiological psychology may 
bo mentioned G. H. Soknetdor, Der thieriwke Wide 
(1880]L Her mcntoJdiohc Wide (1882): Th. HI hot, Les 
Maladies de la Volontti (1882): H. MUnatorbarg, Die 
Wiflcnahandluntt (1888). To tue Hegelian influence is 
duo the work of w, Yatko, Die men&chliche Freiheit f« 
ihrem Vcrkdltniw eur StintU und zttr n&tilichen Gnadc 
(184L). Lotae'a view in worked out and defended by II. 
Sommer, Ucltcr das Wcsen und die Bcdeuluny tier mensoh- 
lichea Fnlhcit (1882). A uBoful outline of different views, 
and reforoneca to literature, are given by O. Kill no, Die 
Lehren vom Widen in der neueren Psffcholoffie In Wundts 
Fkilosopliischs Stud ion (vol. v. 1889). Historical nooounU 
of tho frco-will controversy are givon In Bain's Menial 
and Moral Seianee, pp. 400-428, nnd Yolkinaim's Lc Ai 1 - 
buch der Psycholauit* sect. 151. See also tho oontrovomy 
between W, G. Ward, A. Bnln t and S. H. Hodgson in 
Mind, vols. v, and vi,, and the artialus therein referred 
to, and Hodgson in Mind, vol. xvl. pp. 101 if. For 
Sahoponbanors view of will as tho ultimate principle of 
things, see Soiiopekhaueei. 

Willemstad, capital of Cmn 9 ao (q.v.), with 
considerable transit trade as a free port. 

‘IVtllet ( Swtiphemia semipalmata ), a North 
American bird of the snipo family, also called 


Stone Curlew. 11 belongs to the tattlov group, and 
is Beuii-palinatc (its toes being half-webbed). 
Found plentifully as far north as 00°, it winters in 
tlie southom states. 

William I M king of England, called the 
Conqueror, bastard sou of ltobert III,, Duke of 
Normaudy, by Arietta, daughter of a taimor of 
FaUilsc, was horn at Falalso in 1027 or 1028. 
News of life father's doabh On pilgrimage having 
reached Normandy in 1085, the nobles accepted 
him as dulco. Many of them, however, rebelled 
against him, and were helped liy his feudal 
superior, Homy I. of Franco. Ilia guardians 
wore faithful Co him, but throe of thorn wore 
murdered, and his youth was passed in the 
midst of difficulty ana danger. In 1047 tho lords 
of the western, or Danish, part of tho duchy 
rebel led, and William nearly full into their hands 
at ValognoB. King Homy cam© to his belli, and 
tho king and duke defeated the reholn at Val-fes- 
dunoM. This victory established William's power 
in Normandy. Ho ruled bin duchy vigorously, 
and won two fortresses on the frontier of Maine. 
Iu 3051 ho vlBitotl his cousin, Edward tho Con* 
fessor, tho EngliBh king, and received from him 
a premise that lie should succeed him in 3£ng1nml. 
Ho married Matilda, daughter of Haldwin V., 
Count of Flandora, in 1058, though tho nmrriago 
hail been forbidden by tho pope on the ground of 
consanguinity. Lan franc, Abbot of Hoc, reproved 
him for this marriage, ami William ordered him 
to quit the duchy, bub was quickly ruennoiled, 
and Laufrano prevailed on the pope to con linn tho 
inarriago, William, as an alon oin out, building tlio 
abboy of St Stephen, and Matilda the abbey of 
tlio Holy Trinity, both at Caen. In the next tun 
yearn William repulsed two French invasions, and 
in 1008 conquered tho conn ty of Maine. Probably 
in 1004 Harold, Earl of Wcssox, was at Mm court, 
and swore to help him to gain tlio English crown 
on Edward's death. When, liowevor, Edward died, 
in 1000, Harold becamo king. William laid his 
claim before the pone and wostom Christendom \ 
lie was tho last king’s kin Bin on: Edward had 
promised him the crown : Harold had broken bis 
oath. Warriors joined him from many lauds; 
the pope approved Ills claim, and by sending him 
a consecrated banner invested his expedition with 
something of the character of a crusade. On 14bh 
October ho defeated Harold at the baltlo of 
Hastings, at a place called by one chronicler 
Sonlac, whore lie afterwards built Battle Abbey. 
Harold was slain, and William, having received 
the submission of tho English noblos, was ormvmul 
king on 25th December. 

England, however, was nob yet subdued, and, 
after a visit to Normandy, william sot about 
completing tho conquost. Tho wost and north 
were subdued in 1008, but tho next year tho north 
revolted, and William cruolly devastated the wholo 
country botweon York ami Durham. In 1070 tlm 
conquest was completed. Tlio king ovorywhoro 
eon finned his powor by building castles. Although 
the English generally wore allowed to redoom fclioir 
lands, those who resisted Mm suffered (umllscit- 
tlon. With tho oonllseatcd lauds he rewarded his 
followers, granting thorn to bo hold of himself, 
perhaps by military sorvico, though this is contrary 
to tho opinion of snino ominont historians, Whilo 
William mado little formal ohango iu tlio law, tlio 
constitution undor him assumed a feudal aspect, 
tho old national assembly becoming a council of 
tlio king’s^ ton an ts-in-chief. Hut ho was careful to 
gnanl against tho ovils of oontlnoutal feudalism j 
all title to land was originally derived from Ills 
grant j bo distributed bis grants to his great lords 
over sovoral calm ties, add in 1080 ho exacted an 
oath of fealty from all landowners, whether holding 
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Fouud plentifully as far north as 50°, it winters in 
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year; bub hi n professional career was at an end, 
although lie was fannally pro mated through the 
successive ranks to that of Admiral of tlio Fleet 
(1801), and although during 1827-28 lie held the 
revived office of Lord High Admiral. From 1790 
to 1811 ho lived with the actress Mrs Jordan (q.v., 
1702 - 1816 ), who bore him flvo sons and five 
daughters ; on 13th July 1818 he married Adelaide 
(1702-1840), eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Melniugen. Of the two daughters bom of this 
marriage in 1810 and 1820, one lived but a few 
hours, and the other only three months. By the 
Duke of York’s death in 1827 the Puke of Clarence 
Irccamo heir-presumptive to the throno, to which 
ho succeeded at the death of his eldest brother, 
George IV., on 20 th Jnne 1830, A steady Whig 
up to his accession, he then naturally turned 
Tory, and did mnch to obstruct the passing of the 

S mb Liberal measure of his reign, the first Reform 
ct (1832). The abolition of colonial slavery 
(1833), the reform of the poor-laws (1834), and the 
Municipal Reform Act (1835) wore immediate 
results of that great constitutional change. The 
plain, bluJV king, whose eccentricity it was at one 
time feared would end In insanity, died at Windsor, 
after a short illness, on 20th Juno 1837, and was 
succeeded by his niece, Queen Viotoria. 

8 oo (bos I cl ofi tlio articles on his prewlom, Grey, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Peki«, with works there cited) tho Duke of 
Buckingham's Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and 
Victoria (2 vols, 1861) j tho Qrevillc Memoirs ; and Percy 
Fitzgerald's Life and Times of William IV. (9 vols. 1864). 

William the Lyon, king of Scotland, was 
born in 1143, a grandson of David 1.. and brother 
of Malcolm IV., whom ho snoceoaod in 1105. 
Whonco he derived his designation in one of tho 
myBtorlos of history. When herald ly long after* 
wards became a science, and was supposed to liava 
been in use earlier than it really was, it was nob 
unnaturally supposed that he was the first king 
who used, ns a heraldic achievement, the lion, 
af tor wards tho chief fcatnro iu the arms of Scot¬ 
land. Ills predecessors had long contested with 
tho kings of England the sovereignty of Northum¬ 
berland find other districts of what iB now tho 
north of England. Under Malcolm those claims 
wore virtually abandoned, and the king of Scots 
received, as a sorb of equivalent for them, the earl¬ 
dom of Huntingdon and other valuable ostatos, 
holding of tho English crown. William Imd still, 
however, a hankering after tho Northumbrian dis¬ 
tricts. Ho attended Henry of England In hie 
continental wars, and is supposed, when doing so, 
to havo pressed for a portion at least of tho old 
disputed districts. In Ills disappointment he in- 
vmted them after tho example of his ancestors. 
On tho 13th July 1174 he foil, near Alnwiok Castlo, 
into the hands of an English party. For security 
lie was conveyed to Nonnaudy, and thare he con¬ 
sented, as the price of his liberation, to perform 
that homage for his kingdom which the English 
kings ho long in vain attempted to exact from tho 
government of Scotland. How far the Scots com¬ 
munity would have admitted that he had a right 
to bind them in such a condition may be doubted. 
Tho troaty of Falaiso, however, as tlio transaction 
wan termed, from the place whore it was adjusted, 
was revoked in the year 1180 by Richard I. of 
England in consideration of a naymout of 10,000 
marks, which he wanted for his celebrated expe¬ 
dition to Palestine. William had several disputes 
with the ohuroh, but Jib was one of tho early bene¬ 
factors of the regular ecclesiastics, and founded in 
1178 the great abbey of Arbroath, which lie dedi¬ 
cated to Thomas Beoleeb, slain eight years earlier. 
William died at Stilling in 1214. 

William tho Silent. Prince of Omnge ( 1038- 
84), was tho moans of freeing tho Netherlands from 


the Spanish yoke, and his biography 1 b interwoven 
with uw history of Holland (q.v., Vol, V, p. 7421. 
See also the works oltcd at the end of that article; 
and, on Willinm himself, Klose, Wilhelm L von 
Oranien (Lein. 1804); Juste, Guillaume la Tad- 
txtrne (Brussels, 1874): Barrett, William the Silent 
(Boston, 1883); lColllgs, Wilhelm von Oranien 
(Bonn, 1886); his con*espoudonce, edited by 
Gaohanl (Brussels, 1847-00); and the accounts of 
his murder, by Fredoriks (Hague, 1884). 

Wllllnm I«| seventh king of Prussia and flnfc 
German emperor, was the second son of Frerterlok- 
Williom III. and his queen Louisa, of Mecklenburg- 
Sbrelitz. He was bom on the 22 d of March 1707, 
In the palace at Berlin. Although he lived to a 
great ago, lie was very delicate in bis childhood, 
and was reared with difficulty. At Christmas 1803 
he donned the military uniform of the celebrated 
regiment now known as the Red Hussars, The 
prince's oducation was entrusted 6 rat to Privy- 
councillor Dellbrlick and afterwards to Professor 
Roiinann; And in the science of war lie hod the 
benefit of the tuition of Generals Von Koliam- 
horet and Von Knesobeok, Hfs instructor in law 
was the celebrated international jurist Be Savignv 9 
and lie took lessons In the plastic aTts from Rauch, 
the sculptor, and Sohenkel, Berlin's greatest archi¬ 
tect, He formally entered the army in January 
1807, and within a year got his Arab promotion. 
Ho received constant instruction in mill tary tactics 1 
and in 1814 the prinoo crossed the Iildno In the 
staff of his father, and on the 27th of February 
received his 1 baptism of lire’ on French territory, 
at Bar-snr-Anbo. He behaved with suoh gallantry 
that the emperor of Russia conferred upon him the 
Cross of St George, while the king of Prussia 
awarded him the Iron Cross. As Ilia military 
career began with the 1614 campaign against the 
first Napoleon, so was it destined to dose with the 
campaign of 1870-71 against the third Napoleon. 
The pnneo entered Pam with the allies on the 
Blab of March 1814. 

Prince William was made a privy-councillor in 
1817, and in tho following year, on attaining‘his 
majority, lie was advanced to the rank of a major- 
general in the army. During the king's absence 
iu Russia he was entrusted with the charge of the 
whole Prussian military department. In 1826 lie 
went to St Petersburg, convoying blie king of 
Prussia's congratulations to the Cxar Nicholas on 
his accession. In Juno 1820 the prince was married 
to tho Princess Augusta of Saxo-Weimar: By 
the accession of his brother, Froderick-William 
IV., In 1840, ho became hoir-presutnptlve, and 
assumed tho customary title of Prince of Prussia. 
In 1844 he visited England, and formed a friend¬ 
ship with Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
which was cemented by several subsequent visits. 
Daring the revolutionary events of 1846 the Prince 
of Prussia's attitude towards tlie people was 
severely criticised, and for a time lie was' voiy 
Unpopular at Berlin, He was obliged to quit 
Prussia, atul, proceeding to London, took up 
his quarters at the Prussian Legation. In two 
months, however, he received his recall. As 
deputy for the district of Wlrsitz he defended Ills 
conduct and policy in the flint National Assembly, 
In 1840 he subdued the disaffection in Baden. In 
1800 bo nrosidotl aver the mllltaiy commission 
which decided upon tho adoption of the needle-gun 
throughout the Pvustiiui army; and an tlia 1st of 
January ensuing he celebrated bis fifty yearn of 
military service. In 1868 his eon, Frederick- 
William (see Fbedericjk IH,) t married the Prin¬ 
cess Royal of England, and the tone year fchb 
Prince of Prussia received and entertained Queen , 
Victoria ana PrincO Albert on their visit to Ger¬ 
many. In consequence of tho prolonged disable^ 
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Rufus, though ho again invaded Maine and won back 
its capital, LoMuna.did not complete the reconquesb 
of the county. This was oliamotoriBtio of him; lie 
hail wonderful onorgy, but little perseverance, and 
after entering on a war with vigour would lot it 
die out before ho Jmd fully accomplished his purpose. 
At home he enlarged his kingdom by the conquest 
of Carlisle and its district from its Scandinavian 
lord. This conquest probably offended Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, who invaded Northumberland in 
1003, and was slain at Alnwick. Rufus upheld 
the right of Malcolm’s oldest son Duncan, who 
had lived at ids court, against his uncle, and later 
favoured the onuBe of Duncan’s half-brother Edgar, 
who, after gaining the kingdom, remained on good 
terms with England. Rufus thrice Invaded Wales, 
twice with signal Ill-success, and, finding that ho 
could not subdue It ky leading an army against it, 
bnilfc castles on the borders. The lords of the 
lovdov oasties kept up a continual warfare with 
the Welsh, conquering tbe land piecemeal without 
costing the king anything. Towards tho end of 
the reign, however, tho Wolsli won back Borne 
distrlots that they had lost. In 1100 RufnH was 
planning the acquisition of Aquitaine, which its 
duke proposed to pledge to him. Dub ns lie was 
hunting ill the New Forest on 2d August ho was 
slain accidentally, as is moat probable, by an 
Arrow shot by one of his companions named Walter 
Tirol. Ho was buried in Winches tor Cathedral 
without any religious service j for his wickedness 
had boon groat, aud men looked on his death os a 
judgment of God. Ho was never married. 

Sao 1 Ordoria/ ecL by Duoliesaoi Eadmor's Hkt. JVot,, 
ed. by itigno ; Saxon Chronicle , od. by Plummer j ' Homy 
of Huntingdon 9 (Rolls sorlcfl) ; William of MttlmaBhury'fi 
Guta Meffurti (Rolls scries )\ and modern writers—Free¬ 
man's Reign of William Rvftuj Lappenbcrg’s Norman 
King** od. by Thorpo. 

William 111. was the posthmuouB son of Wil¬ 
liam II. of Orange (1020-00)by Mary (1031-00), tho 
eldest daughter of Charles I. of England. Ho was 
born at the Hague on 4th Novoniuor 1050. Tho 
alliance of hie house with tho Stuarts aroused tho 
jealousy of Groin well; and by Ills influence tho 
naby-prince and any of his lineage were declared to 
bo excluded from the Stadtholdorshiii of the United 
Provinces. The restoration of Charles II. in Eng¬ 
land improved his nophewfe prospects i and on tho 
mimlor of Do Wibb in 1072 (a murder at which 
William connived) he was chosen S tad th older. 
Tho republic was at this time carrying on an 
apparently hopeless eon test with its powerful 
neighbour, Louis XIV. of France j but by tho 
valour and wisdom of tho young Stndthnlder, who 
announced bis readiness ‘to die on the last dyke,’ 
tho war was in 1078 terminated by the treaty of 
Niroegnon in a manner advantageous and honour¬ 
able for the United Provinces. On 4th November 
1077 William had married his cousin, the Princess 
Mary (born SOtli April 1002), older daughter by 
Anno Hyde of tho Duke of York, afterwards 
James II.—a political matob, which did not at 
first prove a happy one. Until tho birth of her 
half-brother on loth Juno 1068 Manr was heir to 
the English crown; naturally William gave no 
countenance to Monmouth's expedition (1085). and 
ns naturally tlmt birth was a blow to William’s 
ambition and to his hopes of stemming tho renewed 
aggression of France, against which with consum¬ 
mate diplomacy he bad in 1080 formed a great 
European league. But James’s tyranny was 
estranging from him tho affections or every class 
of his subjects j the eyes of nil Englishmen wore 
turning towards tho Stadtholder as their only 
hope > and, on the day that the So von Bishops were 
acquitted, seven Englishmen of high position, both 
'Toxfcs and Whigs, invited him to come over and 


redress their grievances. Having once formed his 
resolution, William conduoted tno operations with 
great secrecy ami skill, On 5th Novombor 1088 
he landed at Torbay with an army of 15,000, com¬ 
posed of English and Dutch. , His bucccbb was 
rapid and bloodless. Moil of all parties caiuo ovor 
to him; on 23d Deoombor James lied tho kingdom; 
and, tho throne having been declared vacant by tlio 
Convention Parliament, on 13th February 1080 
William and Mary (she had landed the day Wove) 
were proclaimed icing aud queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The assembling of a free parliament 
had been, ho professed, his sole object; bub his 
acceptance of tho warming-pan fiction, aud his 
refusal to have any share In tho government save 
as Icing in his own person and for tho term of his 
life, so (Helen tly roveal Ids aims. 

James’s adherents held out for somo time in 
Scotland and Ireland, but tho fall of Dundoo at 
Killiocranlrio ended their resistance In tho former 
country (July 1080), whilst in tho latter their InRb 
stronghold, Limerick, had to surrender (October 
1001). William thus was loft free for liis con¬ 
tinental campaigns, in which, groat soldier though 
lie was, lie found himself outmatched by Luxem¬ 
bourg. Tho latter’s death in 1005 was a turning- 
point in tho war, which yet was emlod only by the 
peace of Ityswlck (1007). a peaco distasteful to 
William, but highly popular with Ids English sub¬ 
jects, In Rpito of Ids sterling qualities, and of the 
clolifc that they owed him, he and they were uovor in 
sympathy; his foreign birth, hhi reserve. Ids very ill- 
health were against him. Tho death bv smallpox 
on 28th December 1004 of his wife, for whom, 

, though not faithful to her, he sorrowed inconsol- 
; ably, materially Injurad his position, Ills schomes 
ware thwarted by parliament; continual plots for 
his assassination wuro lintchod by Jaiuosfe adher¬ 
ents; and the death in 1700 of Charles II. of 
Spain, and tho succoHsion of Philip of Anjou, was 
another blow to Ids policy, lie pursued It, how¬ 
ever, with unflagging vigour till fd« death, which 
took place at Kensington on tibli March 1702. His 
horse (it had boon Sir John Fenwick's) a fortnight 
boforo had atiunblod over a molehill and thrown 
him i bonce tho Jnoohlto toast, ‘To tho HlUogcntlo- 
man in black velvet.' During Ids reign tbo Bank 
of England was established, tho moduni system of 
finance introduced, ministerial responsibility recog¬ 
nised, the libortv of tho press scoured, and tho 
British constitution established on a linn hnsls. 

Sao tho ortloloa Banking (n. 711), Boykk, Damkn 
Scheme, England (p. 358), Fenwick, Uinckei.l, 
Glen cob, Holland (p. 743), JAcmuTKH, .Tanks II., La 
Hogue, Lohdondkuhy, Louth XIV,, Mahmiououiiii, 
Neruwinden, Nonjuuohh, Rights ( Declaration ov), 
ScnoMUBRa. Scotland (p. 245), Bknkfkk, Stkinkkwk, 
ko .; tho HUtarluB of Burnat and Mftcnulny • tho auto¬ 
biographical Memoirs of Quoan Mary, edited hy Dr 
Doobnor (1885); and H. D. TwIIPh William III. 
('Twelve English Statesman * series, 1888). 

Wllllfllll IV M tho ‘nailor-king,* was horn at 
Biickingliam Palace oil 21st August 1705. The 
third son of George III., till 1771 ho remained, 
along with the Pnnoo of Walesa and Prince Fmlo- 
riok, under tho earo of Dr Majondle, and then war 
sent to Kow, whore, with Prince Krhvard, after¬ 
wards Duke of Kont, ho was under tho guardian¬ 
ship of Colonel Bnild. lie entered the navy m a 
midshipman in 1770, and, having soon somo surviro 
off th© coast of Amorim and in tho West Indies 
(ho was tho first English prince fcliat visited tho 
Now World), in 1780 was promoted to nontenant, 
and in 1786 to aaptnln. In Juno 1780, having a 
yoav and a half before returned from Halifax to 
England without leave, he was oroatod Duke of 
Claronco and Bb Andrews and Earl of Munster, 
with an allowance from parliament of £12,000 a 
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8 took holm, Coponkagon, Home, and Aliens—and 
repeatedly visited lib grandmother at Windsor. 
His independent attitude led to strained relations 
with his mentor! Prince Bismarck, the all-powerful 
chancellor j and ns Bismarck strongly disapproved 
concessions to wliat ho regarded os dangerous state- 
Racialism which tho strong-willed emperor Instated 
on, Bismarck resigned (1800), and was succeeded 
by Count CaprivS heretofore known only as a 
Prussian general. Events and tendencies of the 
now regime havo been the strengthening of the 
triple alliance between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy l the weakening of the old bond between 
Germany mid Buraia; the cession to Germany of 
Heligoland (1800J in return for a rectification, to tlio 
advantage of Britain, of the frontiers between the 
Gorman and English spheres of influence in Afrioa; 
and legislation designed to improve the position of 
the working man. A favourite scheme of the 
emperor's, a religious education hill, bad to bo 
withdrawn in doforonco to the opposition it ovoiced 
as being a lwatuinaiy measure* By Ills marriage 
(1881) with a princess of Slrawlok-Holstaro (of the 
older branch of the House of Oldenbwg) he had 
six Bone and, in 1802, a daughter. See H* Frederic, 
Tht Ymmtf Emperor William II. (1891). 

William and Mary Collide. to Hai-. 


WILLIAMS 



glnia, i 
mlitlstr 


[609, to train students lor tlie Episcopal 
It woe endowed with lands, ana placed 


ministry. It waa cnuowoa wm lanus, ana pwwwu 
under the patronngo of the king and queen of 
Groat Britain. Its chancellors in colonial times 
were tlio bishops of London, its presidents tlielr 
representatives; and it became the wealthiest 


at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Oxford; ii* 
1822 made the acquaintance of Kel>Io, and 
through him of Jlurroll Froude | and in 1820 was. 
ordained to tho Oxfordshire curacy of WJmtnuili. 
Elected In 1831 a follow of bis college, be wto 
Hnbsequoutly curate to Newman, and at Hisley; In 
1842 stood unsuccessfully for the Oxford chair of 
ppe&y; and for seventeen yeara Jived at Sfclneh- 
ooinbe, Gloucestershire, whore lie died, 1st May 
1806. His works, nearly thirty in number, were- 
chiefly religious poetry; but tho most noteworthy 
was Tract 80, on 'Ileeerve in ItoligiouB Teaching-* 
See his Autobiography (1802), 

WilltWiiJS' John, missionary martyr, was bom 
at Tottenham, near London, 2Gth Juno 1700. At 
fourteen he was Apprenticed to an ironmonger, tat 
having offered himself to tlio London Missionary 
Society, was sont in 18J0 to Eimeo, one of the- 
Society Island a Later lie settled in ftaiatoa, tire 
largest of the group, and laboured here with inar- 
velTous success, his power* of oiganisofian Ireing as- 
conspicuous as his real. In 1828 ho want to Rftrft- 
tonga, the chief of the Horvey Islands, and ere 
long tho whole group was Christianised, He next 
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CQI1GUU or Alliunuit. 

it lost most of its possessions, half tlio students 
entered the army, and the Frouali troops ocoupied 
Its buildings as a hospital. Haro wore educated 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and General, 
Scott. Iks BtndontB now hardly oxcoed a score. 

William of Malmesbury. Soe Malmbs. 
bujiv. For William of Cliampcaux, boo bCHOL- 
AtfCtCISM. 

William Of Ncwl>ury* ohromoler, one of tho 
chief authorities for the reign of Homy II., woe a 
native of Bridlington in Yorkshire, and lived from 
1195 to 1200. His Kistorin Ilemm Anghoanm 
divided into flvo books, extending from the year 
1000 to 1108. It is oloar, soniid. and unprejudiced, 
the characters drawn with discrimination, and tho 
narrative 1b especially valuable ns an authority on 
the struggle between Heokot and the king. It was 
oilited for tho English Historical Society by Mr 
Hans Hamilton (2 vols, 1860). 

William of Tytfe* historian, ww probably 
born about 1187, but at any rato was appointed 
arch deacon of Tyro in 1107, and archbishop of Tyro 
in 1176. Ho was tutor to Baldwin, son of king 
Amalric. and was one of the six bishops who repie- 
Hontod tlio Latin Church of the East at tho Latoiau 
Council (1170), ami on the return journey spent 
Homo montlis with blie Emperor Manuel at Con¬ 
stantinople. HIb history breaks off almiptly about 
the ond if 1188. William of Ty»o 8 f 

*4 FurUOus Trantnmnniti Gestanmi worthily mis 
up tlio space beacon the periods treated by 
Fulohcr of Chartres and Emoul, that is from 1127 
ta 1184. There is a 13th-century French translit- 

stvlort Bowm d’Eraele. simply booauso the nanio 
of Herocliufl occurs in the first sentence Another 
work mu bhofftotem de OficntMixPrinaptbut, 

undertaken at tlio request of Anmliio. Asa Vnu- 
torlnn William of Tyre is paliwtaking. lcfti-notl, 
unnrejudloed, with the gift nioreover of grapmo 
delineivtiqn, ' 
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iiThWiB, tlio °oakum of 'eocoa-mit busks and 
banana stumps, and In this vessel dmiug tlio next 
fonr yoare he visited many of tho South Sea Islands, 
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Islands. In 1884 he returned to England, and 
remained nearly four vean, . super In ten ding the 
printing by the Bible Society of his Baratongan. 
Sew Testament, and raising jC 4000 to equip a. 
inissioTmry-&bip for Polynesia, In 1838 be Went 
out again, visited many of tlio stations bo' had 
already established, and sailed ns far west as the- 
How Hebrides, where he hoped to plant a mission, 
but was killed and eaten by the aavage natives of 
EiTomango, November 20, 1880. Ho published his 
Narrative q f Missionary JZntenft'ises m 1837. Be^ 
the Momoir by Ret', Elienexor Prcut (1848). 

Williams! SIR Monier Moniku*, Sanskrit 
scholar, wftft bom at Bombay, 12tU [November 18IB, 
and educated at King's College, London, and 
Ballloi aud TJirivereifcy College, Oxfoitl, taking 
the Boiloa solioJAiship in 1848, And graduating' 
B.A, in 1844. He was professor of Sanskrit at 
Haileybuiy ( 1844-68), ana a manter at Cheltenham 
(1868-00), when lie wna appointed Boden waferaor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford. He was knighted in 1880, 
at the opening of the Indian Institute established 
mainly through his energy. 

Hia books inoludo Sanskrit grammars (1840 and 1880); 
Engllsli-Sanskrit (1861) and■ Sa^kiit-Engbdi diotionarias 
(1872), an edition of tlie Sdhmtuld tl863), and oriier 
SftnsWt texts, Jimlimcnti of 2MMIW \ Indian 
Epic FocM (1808), Intfiait TVf«rfo» [lmiHinduUm 


</i connection win Aranititmom 

iU Contrail with ChrMianUp-- the Duff Lootaree (18851). 

Williams. Booed, 1 fnundar of the *toto.of 
Rhodo Islandi and one of tlie apoatQes of Tolara- 
tion, ivaa horn nbont 1000, aomwliem In Woles. 
In hb youth ho wont up to London and ftttraoted 
tho attention of Sir EdwawlCokehy hiashorttoml 
notes, of ■ of snwohoa In the Stnr- 

olinmber, and was aent lw tj<**. In i®**. 
Sutton'a Hospital (mow the Churteihooso Sohool). 
It la most probable .that thereafter lie atudied at 
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nieut through paralysis of tho king of Prussia, the 

S vinoe was formally appointed regent of fclia lcing- 
oin| October 7, 1858. He carried out searching 
army reforms, and took an active share in Euro¬ 
pean diplomacy. On the 2d of January 1801 
iWerioflc-William IV. expirad at Sans Soiiei, and 
the IMnco of Prussia succeeded to the throne as 
William I. Great hopes wore entertained of a 
more llhoral policy than was favoured by tho 
doccnsod monarch, but King William soon mani¬ 
fested his intention of consolidating tho throne 
aiul strengthening the army rather than launch¬ 
ing forth upon a career associated with popular 
progress, A few months after his accession the 
Icing narrowly escaped lussnssinatlon at the hands 
of a Leipzig student named Oscar Beaker. 

Determined to press forward his now Bohoine for 
increasing the army, and making its strength ini- 
inediatoly available, the king discovered in Prineo 
Bismarck (q.v.) an able instrument for cffeotlug 
Ills purposes. Bismarck was placed at the hood of 
the niinistryi with Boon—tho author of the new 
army system—as war minister. Tho scheme was 
vory unpalatable to the parliament, bub tho 
ininistor-prasidout forced it upon tho nation, with 
the necessary increased expenditure, bv overriding 
tho constitution. In 1804 tho fileswlolc Holstein 
difficulty led to a war with Douniark (q.v.), In 
which the Prussian and Austrian troops wore 
victorious; and in 1600 the two allied powers 
quarrelled over the spoils, ami struggled for tho 
supremacy amongst the Gorman states. Austria 
(q.v.) was crushed by the battle of Badowa, which 
dosed the Seven Weeks' War, and Prussia gained 
in territory anil prestige by her vlotorioa, Prance, 
alarmed by tho growing ascendency of Prussia in 
Europe, omlcavourod to form a confederacy of tho 
South-Gorman states, hub the project failed. Tho 
affair of the dually of Luxemburg nearly led to a 
war between Franco and Prussia iu 1807, but the 
difficulty was adjust oil by tho treaty of London, 
which doolnrod the duchy to be a neutral state. 
Shortly af tor wards King William and Prince 
Bismarck visited the Emperor Napoleon at Paris, 
the Great Exhibition furnishing tho ocaoslou for 
this peaceable reunion. In 1870, however, tho in¬ 
evitable struggle between France and Prussia was 
precipitated. The Spanish throno having become 
vacant, Prince Leopold, son of the Prince of Hohon- 
zollorfi-Sigmaringen, was put forward as a candi¬ 
date. Tho prince agreed to accopt tho Spanish 
crown if the Cortes clin.se him. As King William 
was the head of the Ho rise of HolienxoJlerii, this 
gave great umbrage to the war party in France, 
who bitterly denounced Bismarck as the promoter 
of Prinae Leopold's candidature. Although the 
caiulidabura was withdrawn, Napoleon III. Bbill 
forced a quarrel on Prnssia, hv making Impossible 
demands npon the king, and war wns declared 
between tho two oonntrios. William took the 
field on July 31, and issued a proclamation affirm¬ 
ing that a neighbouring Btuto had declared war 
against Prussia without any cause. In tho deadly 
struggle which ensued King William, who was 
then seven tv-three years of age, acted as real 
commandor-In* chief of the Prussian army. The 
French forces wero defeated almost everywhere 
with groat slaughter} Napoleon capitulated at 
Sedan ; and by the end of September the city of 
Paris was invested. While William was at Vor- 
aailloH iii December, the Norfch-Gomian parliament, 
tegublior with the princes of Germany, pressed upon 
him the acceptance of the Imperial orown'of Ger¬ 
many, and on the 18th of January 1871 he war 
proclaimed ob German emperor. Peace was signori 
on February 20—Germany receiving a largo wav 
' indemnity and recovering Alsaco and Lorraine \ and 
on March 1 the Gorman troops ontered Paris. 


Interviews between the Gorman and Austrian 
emperors in August-Septembor 1871 wore supposed 
to indicate the formation of an AuBtro-Uerman 
allianao, which was strengthened' by tho adhesion 
of tho cy^r in 1878. Tho Emperor William visited 
Victor Emmanuel at Milan in 1874; and tho jienco 
of Europo was further assured by tho strict nott- 
tmlity of Germany during the ltusso-Turkish war 
of 1870-77. During this period tlie emperor aiul 
Prince Bismarck were on gaged in oonBoliuatiug the 
fabric of Teutonic unity. For sonio years, never¬ 
theless, there was great friction between tho Vati¬ 
can and the court of Berlin on the quostlon of tho 
imperial jurisdiction over Gorman Catholic sub¬ 
jects} but on tho accession of Popo Loo XIII. a 
more amicable spirit prevailed, and tho dispute 
was finally closed in 1883 by concessions to the 
ultramontane party. The rapid vise of Socialism 
in GormoJiy led to severe legislative measures, ami 
in 1878 tho emperor's life was twico attempted by 
adherents of tho Socialist party—first by a mechanic 
named Max Htklol, ami secondly ny Dr Knrl 
Nobiling. On the latter occasion tho ugod ompnror 
was sorlouBly wounded, but ho rccoYorocl his health 
in a surprising maimer. 

Tho emperor oolobinfcod his guidon wedding Juno 
11, 1870. On the 15th of October 1880 ho was 
present at the oponlug of Cologne Cathedral, and 
on the 28tli of September 1883 ho ujivoilou tho 
groat national monument on the Nicdenvald, near 
ltudesheim. Here another attempt was made upon 
Ills life, which was followed by still more stringent 
measures against the Socialists. The ninetieth 
anniversary of tho emperor's birth was celebrated 
with great rejoicings throughout Gornmny on the 
22d of Maroh 1887. The veteran monarch, however, 
did not long survive the Qolobrobfon, iu* ho died on 
tho 0th of March 1888. William I„ though hold¬ 
ing tenaciously to tho prerogatives of tho ldngly 
oilfoe, was of n simple and unassuming personal 
oharaator. He was frank, npon-hourted, generous, 
sincere, and pious ; withal he had an indexible will, 
and high moral and physical conrago. Iluinaiio 
and magnanimous, ho was yet a horn ruler of men, 


Soo Solnnidt and Otto’s Kaiser 1W Ikehn and seine Kelt ; 
LoWb Prince Bismarck: a Jlixloricul Binymphy ; B. 
Bimon, The h'mpei'or William ami his Jlciun (trftiia, 
from tho Fronoli, 188G); tlio pruuonb writer’s William, I, 
and the German Kmnti'c (1687); A. Forbes, Life vf 
fimaet'or William (1880); PMischc Kon'csnondens 
Kaiser Wilhelm I. (1800) - B, ‘Whitman'll imperial 
Germany (1801)] and W. Onokon, Das ZtiiulUr tics 
Kaisers Wilhelm (2 vela 1802), 


William II., third German ompovor and ninth 
king af Prussia, was bon* at Berlin, 27th Jamituy 
1850, tho eon nf the Clown-prince Frederick aiul 
the Princess Victoria (Princess ltoyul) of England. 
After a careful homo education, lie studied at tho 
gynuiUHluin in Ciussel, passing the leaving examina¬ 
tion. Ho also underwent a systematic and vory 
thorough military training, and was early drilled in 
AclmiulBbrativo mobliods aijcl governmental usages. 
In spite of on accident at bin birth which per¬ 
manently weakened Ids loft arm, ho became an 
iidinlrfthlo horseman and an imlofntigahlo hunter, 
Ho is also an enthusiastic yachtsman, Call oil 
to the throno by tho /loath of his father, Frederick 
ILL, in 1888 (when his mother, three months 
an empress, retired into prlvnto life), lie showed 
ii , wajiartnumta of imperial government, in 
ail that conoomud foreign relations, in tho man- 
ogomont of army and navy, an irrepressible and 
ex ubernn t on orgy, Ho storllod Kn roi m 1 m* si nwehos 
in which lie indicated a vory oxaltad notion 
of his imperial responsibility, and intimated his 
rosolvo to maintain the high men arc Ideal tradi¬ 
tions of tho Hohonzollovn lion ho. Ho made ft 

seriQB of toms to foreign courts—St Potorsburg, 
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opportunities for observing European society, and 
at tor a visit to Greece and Turkey returned to 
England in 1837, and married a daughter of a 
British officer. General Staco. Ho contributed to 
the London Hew Monthly liia Inklings of Adven¬ 
ture (republished 1830), and returned to New York 
and published Letters from under a Bridge (1840), 
In 1844 lie engaged with General Morris in editing 
the Daily Mirror , his wifo died, and lie revisited 
Europe, and published Dashes at Life with a Free 
Pencil (1845); returned to Now York in 1840, 
he inarrieil a daughter of the Hon. Joseph 
Grlnnoll of Now Bedford, and with 1 i!b former 
partner established the Home Journal , to whioli ho 
oonbributad most of the following works, also 
published in a collected form; in 1850, People I 
nave Mot and Life Here and There ; 1801, It wry- 
ffl'ftpkSy Memoranda qf a Life qf Jenny Lind: 
1803, Fuji Jottings, A Summer Cruise in the Medi¬ 
terranean; 1854, A Health-trip to the Tropics i 
Famous Persons and Plam> Outdoors at Idlcwild; 
1855, The Hag-hag; 1857, Paul Fane / 1859, The 
Convalescent Thackeray contributed to his panor 
the Mirror. Much of this work was done during 
a long, brave struggle with what appeared to lie 
consumptive disease, Mr Willis was an observaut 
and thoughtful writer, discursive, fragmentary, 
picturesque, sprightly, quaint, and graceful, full 
of elaborate ease ana ingenious spontaneity. Ho 
died at Idlewild, near Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
January 20, 1807. See Life in ‘American Mon 
of Letters* sorias (1885), by H. A. Beers, who 
also edited Selections from his prose*writings 
(1880).—His sister, Sara. Payson Willis (1811- 
72), was a popular writer under the non-namo 
qf 1 Fanny Forn.' See Fanny Fern , a Mcmoi'ial 
Volume (1873), by her husband. James Parton, an 
industrious journalist and compiler (bom 1822). 

WiUlfltTuoMAfl, physician (1021-73), studied 
at Christ Clmroli, Oxford, was for a time Bodleian 
professor of Natural Philosophy, bnt became famous 
as a physician In Westminster. He wrote on the 
plague; boo Medicine, Yol. VII, p. 118. 

Willis'* Rooms {dosed 1880). See A lmack’r 
Will*o'- the- Wisp* Bee Ignis Fatuus. 

Willoughby. Sir Hugh, explorer, probably a 
native of fiisby in Derbyshire, of whom little is 
certain save his unfortunate fate. In 1603 an ex¬ 
pedition was fitted out at an expense of £0000 by 
the merchants of London ‘for the dlscovory of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places unknown,* 
atui Willoughby was appointed its oommander 
'both by reason of his goodly personage (for he 
was of tall stature) and his singular skill In the 
services of war. 1 On the 10th of May he sailed 
from Deptford with three vessels, the Bona JSsper - 
ansa of 120 tons, his own ship, carrying thirty-live 
porsons ; tiwJSdwai'd Bonaventure t 100 tons burden, 
commanded by Itiohard Chancellor, and carrying 
fifty men j and the Bona Confidentia of 90 tons, 
under command of Cornelius Durfoorth, with 
twenty-eight men. After sailing along the east 
coast of England and Scotland, they crossed the 
North Sea In company, and sighted the coast of 
Norway about the liilddlo of July. In the middle 
of September the Edioard Bonaventure , at Senien 
during a storm, parted company with the two other 
vessels, which wore tossed about until thoyreaohed 
tho coast of Russian Lapland, whoro they found a 
good harbour at the mouth or the river Arzlna, in 
which Sir Hugh determined to pass the wlntor. 
Ilero Willoughby and his sixty-two companions all 
perished during the course of the winter, doubtless 
of scurvy, Tho following yoar Russian fishermen 
found tho ships with tho dead bodies of the crows, 
together with tho commander's journal and a will 
witnessed by Willoughby, showing that some of i 


the mariners were allvo in the Januaiy of 1594. 
Chancellor, aftor being separated from his com¬ 
rades, sailed with the third vessel to Vavdoelma, 
where be waited seven days for Willoughby, set 
out again, and finally reached the month of the 
river Dwina in the White Sea. Here he was well 
received by the natives, and nows of his arrival 
immediately despatched to the Czar Ivan Vasille- 
vltoli, who invited the mariners to the court of 
Moscow, whoro they spent a part of the winter, 
roturning in the following suminor to England. 

Willow {Suite), a genus of trees and shrubs 
of the natural order Salicacecc, otherwise regarded 
as a sub-order of Amentacens Tills order or sub¬ 
order, to which tbe Poplar (a.v.) also belongs, is 
distinguished by having the flowers naked or with 
a cup-like perianth; numerous ovules \ a naked, 
leathery, one-celled, two-valved fruit; seeds with 
long hairs • leaves with stipules. In the willows 
the flowers are absolutely naked, the stAtuene 
from ono to five in number, tho leaves simple and 
deciduous. There are many species and very 
numerous varieties. So wldoly do British botanists 
differ as to the number of species indigenous to 
Britain that Bentham recognises only fifteen, while 
Baidugton places them at fifty-eight. They are 
mostly natives of the colder temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere, although some are 
found in warm countries, as Setlfa tetraspenna 
in the hottest ports of India, and another species 
abundantly on tho banks of the Senegal. Most 
of them are shrubs, and some are of very 
humble growth, particularly those of arctic and 
alpine regions Thus, S. herbaoea. which occurs 
on tlie mountains of Scotland, seldom rifles more 
than an inoli from the ground. £. arctica and S. 
‘polaris are the most northern woody plants. Other 
small species are also found to the vory limits of 
perpetual snow in different countries, os S, lindley- 
ana on the Himalaya. Some of those which more 
gonorally receive the popular name willow arc trees 
of large size and remarkably rapid growth. The 



* White Willow {Salte alto) i 
a, banahtot of maJ* boo irltb flowers; >, do, temlo tree 
, , {Brafcley *nd Trtuwn> 


-White Willow, or Huntingdon Willow, is by far' 
the lanjeqt species known in Britain. It attains 
a height of 80 fedt, and grows so rapidly. that, 
a cutting has been known to become a tree, of 
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Pembroke College, Cambridge; and he was after- 
wards admitted to orders in the Church of England, 
but soon became an extreme Puritan, and emigrated 
to New England, arriving at Boston in February 
1031. Ho refused to join the congregation at 
Boston, because the people Would not make public 
declaration of tlioir repentance for havlug boon In 
communion with the Church of England j lie there¬ 
fore went to Salem, as nseistaut-preacher, but was 
soon In trouble for denying the right of magistrates 
to punish Sabbath- breaking ana other religious 
offences, as belonging to the first table of tlio Law. 
For life opposition to tli© Now England theocracy 
he was driven from Salem, and took rofngo at 
Ply in on tli, where ho studied Indian dialects. Two 
years Jater he returned to Salem, only to moot 
renewed persecution and banishment from the 
colony, for denying the right to take the Indians’ 
lands without purchase, and the right to impose 
faith and worship. Ho held that it was not lawful 
to reqnira a wicked poison to swear or pray, wliioh 
were both forms of worship; and that tlie power of 
the oivil magistrate extends only to the bodios, 
goods, and outward state of men, ami nob to tlioir 
souls and consciences. Banished from tha colony 
In 1630, and threatened with deportation to Eng¬ 
land in order to prevent the infection of his per¬ 
nicious doctrine of toleration from spreading, lie 
escaped in midwinter to the shores of Norrogansetfc 
Bay, accompanied by a few adherents, whore lie 
purchased lands pf the Indian chiefs, founded the 
city of Providence (June 1030), and established a 
government of pure democracy. Having adopted 
trie belief in adult baptism of believers Ky immer¬ 
sion, Williams was baptised (1030) by a layman, 
and then baptised him and ten others, thus found¬ 
ing the first Baptist almroh hi America. Later he 
doubted the validity of this baptism, and withdrew 
from the church he had founded. In 1043 lie came 
to England to procure a charter for ids colony, and 
published a Aoy into the Language of America 
(1043), and The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience Discussed (1544), in which the 
light to religious freedom ib argued in a dialogue 
between Truth and Peace. The chief attempt at 
an answer he replied to later with The Bloudy 
Tenent yet more bloudy by Afr Cotton's Endeavour 
to mask it White in the j Wood of the Lamb (1052). 
After going back to Rhode Island, lio returned a 
second time to England on business of the colony in 
1001, wlion ho published Experiments <f Spiritual 
Life and Be alt A, and their Brtsema lions, dedicated 
to Lady Vane, and The Hireling Ministry none of 
Christ's. At this period ho engaged in an experi¬ 
ment of teaching languages by conversation, and 
made the acquaintance or Milton, who speaks of 
him as 'that noble confessor of religious liberty/ 
He returned to Ehodo Island In 1054, and was 
president of tlio colony from that year till 1008. 
He refused to persecute tlio Quakers, hub engaged 
in 1072 in a famous controversy with thorn— 
recorded in George Foot digged out of his Burroioes 
(Boston, 1070). Ho died in 1083. 

So? Memoirs by Jomoa B. Knowlea (Boston, 1834), 
William Gaimnell (Boston, 1845), Romeo Elton (Lend, 
1303), Reuben A, Guild (Providence* 1800), H. 
Dox-tat (Barton, 1870). HIb Lot tors wore edited by J, 
Rusholl Barttott (l’rovidenco, 1882); bis Works by tlio 
Namgansott Club (0 volu. 4to, Providonoe, 1800-74). 

WllUanifl, Rowland, Llbomi divine, was bom 
at Halkyn in Flintshire, August 10, 1817, and had 
his education at Eton and King's Collogo, Cam- 
bridge. Ho iMsoftino follow, and later tutor, of his 
college, and in I860 was appointed vice-principal 
ttrofeaaor of Hebrew at Lampeter Col logo. In 
1850'ho was presented to the vicarage of Brand- 
Ohnlkq near SullBbmy, and hither ho retired in 1802 
otter the storm caused by Ills contribution, ‘ Bunsen’s 


Biblical Researches,' to Essays and Reviews* Hq 
was tried by tlio Canterbury Court of Arches, and 
sentenced to suspension for one year, bub the Privy, 
oonncil reversed the judgment. He died Januni-y 
18, 1870. 

His chief books are Christianity and Hinduism (1850 )i 
national Godliness (1865) i Broad-Chalke Bermon-Eamj/s 
(1607); The HeWexo Propels, translated afresh (2 vote, 
1808-71) i Psalms and Litanies (1872). See tho Lifo by 
liis widow (2 vola 1874), 

Williamsburg, tlio oldest inoorpotntod town 
ol Virginia, and capital of Jam os City oonnty, lies 
near tho James Rivor, 48 miles by rail EHE. of 
Richmond. Hero arc William ancf Mary College 
(q.Y.) and tho Eastern State Lmiatlo Asylum, 
Founded in 1032, it was tho colonial and stato 
capital till 1770. The town was taken by McClellan 
after severe lighting on May 5-0, 1802. Pop. 1500, 

Williams College* a Congregational college 
of 200 stndonta at Williams town, MiwtoachiiHQfcfi. 
>vns founded ns a froo school by a bequest of Colonel 
Ephraim Williams in 1750, ami incorporated in 
1703. In 1838 It was provided with the ilrni public 
astronomical observatory ercotud in Ainoricn («Q0 
Nature, vol. xxxlx. p, 137). Tins, the Hopkins 
Observatory, has since been superseded for scientific 
work by another. 

Williamson* Alexander William, ahomist, 
was born in London, May 1, 1824, studied at home, 
at Palis, and at Giessen, and in 1840 Itocamo pro¬ 
fessor of Practical Chemistry at University College, 
London, as also in 1855 of C horn is try { lio resigned 
in 1887. He has been prosidunt of tlio Chemical 
Society and of the British Association \ is a corre¬ 
sponding member of tho French and other foreign 
academics; isF.ILB. and LL.T). • and has room veil 
n amorous medals and ills tin atlons for his roHonvohcs 
on etherification, gns analysis, tlio atomic thorny, 
&o. Ho ha« published many papers and lectures, 
and a well-known Chemistry for Students. 

Willi I tin Sport, capital of Lycoming comity, 
Pennsylvania, on the west bank of tho Bosque- 
hanna (hero crossad bv a suspension bridge), 03 
miles by vail N. of Harrisburg. It llos in tho midst 
of attractive scenery, and is a popular summer- 
resort, but Is olilolly notable us ono of the groat 
lumber marts of tho Union. The hnoni bora cost 
a million dollars, and can hold 300,000,000 feat of 
lumber. Pop. (1880) 18,034 j (1H00) 27,132. 

Wllllbvod, or WlLBltoiU). tlio apostle of Lhc 
Frisians, was lx>vn in Northumbria about OflH. 
became a Benedictine and scholar of Egbert, and 
was sent about 000 os missionary to Friesland. 
He wont first to Romo to get tlio papal Ixmodic- 
tion, was made Bishop of Utrecht, and laboured 
with the utmost zeal ami success till his death hi i 
the abbey of Eohlernnch, 7th November 730. Boo 
his Life by Allierdiiiglc Tliijin (Mb ns ter, 1803); and 
Ebrard, Die hv-Scholtische Mhsionskireha (1873). 

'WJJlJjliniUic, a borough of Connecticut, 31 
m iles by rail E. by S. of Hartford, with largo cotton, 
silk, woollen, ami tin factories, fto., dependent mi 
Ww power supplied by Llm Willlnmntio liivcr, 
Which hero falls 100 feet in 1 mile. Pop. 8048. 

WIIJJs, Nathaniel Parker, Aniorfaan author, 
was born at Portland, Maine, January 20, 1800. 
IIo came of a race of printers ami publishers j lily 
father foundod the Youth's Companion (1827), 
which is still Issued. Educated at Yalo, on tho 
completion of his college conrsc, and after Issuing 
several volumes of poetry, ho established tho 
AmenuanMonthly magazine, afterwards merged 
in the A eu> York Mirror, in which ho was 
Associated wffch Goorgo P. Morris. In 1881 ho 
visited Europe, and confer United to tho Afinvr his 
PmcUhngsby the Way. Appointed attaoht to tho 
American legation at Paris, h 6 had favourable 





(lied 8th August 1802, Amongst his works are 
Memorials of Edinburgh t’« the Olden Time (1847 ; 
jyy ed. 1802), which is a, model local history j 
Oliver Cromwell (1843)j Archaeology and Pro- 
historic Annals qf Scotland (1051 j 2d ed, 1808), 
with about 200 illustrations drawn by himself; 
Prehistoric Man (2 vols. 1802; enlarged and re¬ 
written 3d eel. 1876); Chatterton (1800); Cali- 
fan: the Missing Link (1873); poems entitled 
tyring Wild Flowers (1875) j Reminiscences of 

nl.l ZiV.'m 7. i l O^n i J Jl_I._ J Hinrt 


aijCQB. He got work with a copperplate-printer in 
Philadelphia, then with a weaver; travelled as a 
Podhw in Now Jersey, whoro tho brilliant plumago 
of tho birds attracted his attention j was engaged 
Os a school-teacher In Pennsylvania, and then 
walked 800 miles to visit a nephew in New York, 
jVlulflt ho was teaching a school once more near 
Phil add pi da, William Bertram, who was well 
acqnaintod with birds, stimulated and encouraged 
Mm in his studies of nature, and Alexander Lawson 
gave him lessons in drawing, colouring, and etch¬ 
ing, Ills excellence at drawing birds strengthened 
his resolution to mako a collection of all the birds 
that wore to bo found in America. In October 
1804 he sot out on his (list excursion, in which ho 
travelled to Niagara FallB, and wrote The Foresters, 
a Poem, and ere his return had walked 1200 miles. 
In 1800 ho was employed on tho American edition 
of Roes*s Cyolopwdui. Ho soon prevailed upon tho 
publisher, Bradford, to undertake an American 
Ornithology, and In Septembor 1808 lie brought 
out (lie first volume, 1ml in a style too costly for 
tho tastes and fortunes of tho period. Tho Bccond 
volume was brought out in 1810. In IBU ho made 
a oanoo voyago down tho Ohio for 720 miles, and I 
travailed ovorlaad through tho Lower Mississippi 
Valley, from Nashville to Now Orleans, collecting 


volume appeared in 1813. In Ids eager pursuit 
of a me Species of bird, of which lie had long 
wanted a specimen, ho swam across a river, and 
caught a cold, which ended In his death, at Phila¬ 
delphia. Augnnt 23, 1813, when he had nearly oom- 
plofcad his work. Tho eighth and ninth volumes 
wore published after his death, with memoir by 
Ord, hie assistant. The work was continued by 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte, In 4 vols. (1828-33); 
and an edition by Sir W. Jardino (3 vols, 1832) 
lias beon more than once reprinted. Wilson was 
tho first to study American birds in their native 
haunts, and his unrivalled dosoriptlons are remark- 
Ohio for fidelity and truth. A monument was 
erected to Ids memory in Paisley Abbey church* 
yaivl In 1874, 

There ore Llvos by Crichton (1610), Ont (1828), Biv 
William Jnrdlno (1820), Ilotlierington (1881), Jared 
Sparks (1851), Bnghtwoll (1801), and A P. Patou 
(1803), and a Sketch prefixed to Grosart's Poem and 
Misetllaneeus Prose (2 voln. 1070). 

WllflOlb Andrew, a son of tho Indian mission¬ 
ary, John Wilson (q.v.), 

Wilson* Sm DANIEL, LL.D., arohrcologisb, was 
born in Edinburgh, the son of a wine-merchant, 
tibh January 1810. Ho was educated at tho High 
School and university, and was early attracted 
to antiquarian studios, Ho had been for Homo 
ilino secretary to the Scottish Society of Anti¬ 
quaries when In 1853 lie was appointed professor 
of History ami English Literature in the university 
of Toronto. He greatly promoted the prosperity pf 
tho univoreiby, and in 1881 became its president. 
In 1800 its Valnablo library was destroyed by lire, 
but in about a year ho had collected a richer 
library than before. Hp was knighted in 1868 j 
jilt 1801 received the freodom of Edinburgh; ana 


(posthumous, 1802). Ho edited for four years tho 
Journal of the Canadian Institute, and was its 
president 1850-00. 

Wilson, Sm Euashub (1800-84), dermatologist, 
Egyptologist, and philanthropist, studied at AW- 
doen and London, became known os a skilful 
operator and dissector at the College of Surgeons 
in London, but was boat known as a special St on 
skin diseases. He published an Anatomist's Vade- 
mecum^ a student's Book of Diseases of the a 

Report on Leprosy, and, m a very different Hold. 
■Egypt of tho Past. The great wealth he acquired 
by his prnotice ho bestowed largely in benefnotions 
to the poor and to saience, founding a chair of 
dermatology at tho College of Surgeons and of 
pathology at Aberdeen, building new wings to 
hospitals, and promoting Egyptian research. He 
it was who brought, at a cost of £10,000, Cleopatra's 


it was who brought, at a cost of £10,000, Cleopatra's 
Needle to England. He was LL.D,, presi¬ 

dent of tho College of Surgeons in 1861, and was 
knighted in the same year, 

Wilson, Florence. Sec VOLUSENue. 

Wilson, Grobok, M.D., chemist, was bourn At 
Edinburgh, a younger brother of Sir Daniel 
"Wilson, 21st February 1818. Ho attended tho 
High School and university, wqs licensed as 
lecturer on chemistry in the Edinburgh College of 
Burgeons, afterwards became a popular lecturer on 
ohemlstiy in the School of Arts and in the Vetorfu- 
aiy College, and in 1855 was appointed professor 
of Technology in Edinburgh University, In con¬ 
junction with this office he Was Begins Director of 
the Industrial Museum of Scotland, an institution 
which owes much of Its completeness and order to 
his knowledgo and skill. He died 22d November 
1860. 'H1 b great quality,* nays Dr John Brown, 
'lay In making men love ascertained And recorded 
truth, scientific truth especially; he mode bis 
render and hearer «yby fads. He illuminated t|ie 
book of nature as the monks did.the missals of old.' 

Amongst his scientific) works were Text-bodk of Chem¬ 
istry (1850), in Chambers's Educational Course; Be- 
sem'ches in Colour-blindness (1805); and The Pine Gate¬ 
ways cf Knowledge (1850), 4 delightful hymn or prose- 
poom of science. Other works were tho Life of Coven- 
dish (1851); tho Life of Dr John Reid (1852)1 and 
(along with Goiklo) tho memoir Sdwurd Forbes j 1801). 
A volume of his letters on religious subjects, with pre¬ 
face by Dr Cairns, wns published as Counsels of an In¬ 
valid (1602), and a volume of essays, Rdiyto Chemiet 
(1802). Thors Is a Memoir by his sister (new ed. 1802). 

WilSOlL Henry, vice-president of the United 
States, was bom tho son of a farm-labourer at 
Farmington, New Hampshire. In 1812, and' himself 
worked for eleven years on t farm, Born Jeremiah 
Jones Colbaith, ho got rid of the name when lie 
came of age, worked for a time ns a shoemaker at 
Natick, Massachusetts, became prominent os an 
Abolitionist in the ’30’s, addressed sixty mootings 
for Harrison hi 1840, ami was elected to tho Manso* 
ohusetts legislature and state senate. He was 
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30 feet in ten yearn. Its head In much branched 
*tm\ *nrmting, lte leaves narrow elliptical-lanceo¬ 
late, Bilky beneath, ami some times also above. 
The wood of some willows Is need for many pur¬ 
poses, being remarkably tough and durable, al¬ 
though light and nofb. It was anciently used for 
'shields, and Iot building sloops of war. Cork- 
entters and others employ it for whetting sharp* 
edged Implements, and it is largely used in the 
manufacture of crlqket-hats and for making paddles 
of sleamboftts. The leaves and young shoots are 
in some places used as fodder, and even dried and 
stacked ; and in times of scarcity the bark bos been 
kiln-dried and ground, to mix with meal. Willows 
are often planted ns ornamental trees, especially 
tioar streams and in moist grounds. Many kinds 
■are also planted on the banks of rivers, to retain tlie 
soil in its place, and restrain the encroachments of 
the river. They are tho bettor adapted for this 
purpose that they grow readily by cuttings; and 
willow-stakes driven into a moist soil strike root, 
and soon become luxuriant. Tba twigs of most of 
the willows are very tough and flexible, and arc 
used by coopers for making hoops, and liy gardeners 
for tying espalier trees, and for many similar pur¬ 
poses. They aro much used for basket-making ami 
other kindH of wickerwork (bco Osier ); willow 
withes were probably amongst the flint ropes imod 
by man. But tho young shoots of many of the 
kimlB with ovate or little elongatod leaves are com- 1 
paratlvoly brittle and ill adapted for wickerwork. 

Of this kind are 
the Hallows, trees 
nr low shrubs 
w i t h do ay n y 
branches, gener¬ 
ally ovate or 
obovate wrinkled 
leaves, having 
stipules. The 
Gray or Common 
Sallow (A tin- 
erea ) makes goad 
copsowood and 
excellent char¬ 
coal for gun¬ 
powder. Other 
common species 
are the Bound- 
oared [8, auritrt) 
and Groat Round - 
eared (S. caprea ) 
Sallows, tho 
latter growing in 
a drier soil than 
Common Sallow {Satin cinerea), the others, and 

becoming n small 

tree. The Long-lenved Sallow (£ acuminata ) has 
lanceolate leaves. Willow-trees aro sometimes 
treated as pollards, and the lop used for fuel and 
•other purposes. They are also often groAvn as 
•coppice-Avood, yielding a groat hulk of boons, 
jioW, fuel, &o. Tho Crack Willow (£. frugilis 1, 
tho Goat Willow (& caprea ), and otherfl with 
"brittle stems and branches, which are unsuitable 
for Imsket-making, aro of ton plantcil to furnish 
wood for ohnrooal for tdio manufacture of gun- 
poAvdor, for which purpose it is greatly esteomod. 
A valuable medicinal principle called mliein (q.v.) 
‘exists in the bark of willows s it is more abund¬ 
ant in the Bedford Willow (S, russollutnct) than 
in any other species. This Hpecios is also romark- 
■able in containing a largor proportion of tannin 
in its bark than even tho oak itself. £ pm - 
-tandray a British species, besides being tnnio 
is also possessed of aromatic proportiea. The 
flOAvers of the willow, which fn many spades 
^appear before t-lic leaves, are much Bought after 


by bceR. The male catkin b (see figure at Cat¬ 
kin) of many species aro very beautiful, the pro¬ 
minent antliera being of a lino yollow colour, or, 
as in & purpurea t of a rich purplo. The BAvaet* 
fleented male catkins of S. wgyptmea aro used in 
tho propamtion of a stimulant and carminative 
liquid much favoured in semto parts of tho Bust. 
The Weeping Willow (& bahytonica ) is a vory 
ornamental epecics, a native of the Knsb, hoav 
much planted in Britain and on tho continent of 
Bit rope, on account of its bountiful pendent twigs, 
PerhapB the mast complete collection of aa*11Ioaa t s in 
cultivation in Britain is that at Woburn, tho scat 
of the Duke of Bedford. 

Willow Moth (Caradrina anadripnnHuta) % a 
common British night moth, whoso catorpillar Is 
A r eiy deBtrnctive to stored grain. 

Wills* William Gorman, play-writer, was 
horn in Kilkenny county in 1828, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, ami aviib pupil in tho art 
Hohool of the ltoyal Irish Aeadomy. Ho became 
known as a playwright when Tho Man o' Airlic 
appeared (1800), and lolloAved this up by a soiios 
of plays amongst which are Charles L (1872), Juno 
Shore (1870), Olivia, Noll Gm/nne, Sedgemoov t uml 
Ckmlutn (1885). lie has also painted portraits, 
and Avritton some novels. 

Willllgllby, Fuanois, ornithologist, tho boh 
of Sir Fmuoto wiHughby, avob horn In 1085, and 
studied at Cambridge, Avficro ho hoenmo the pupil 
of the famous naturalist John Bay, IIo spout some 
time at Oxford, and then started on tho moinnmhlo 
continental tour (1003-04} with liny (q.v.), making 
HtndloB aiul collecting zoological specimens. Ho 
diod 3d July 1672 from tho gIIoqIh of ovor-stndy and 
liaidHhip on a naturally weak frame. Bay edited 
and translated ills QrnUhologia (1070-78) and 
odltod Mb Iliotorin 080). To tho former 

Billion and Li unions wore much indobtod, 

Wilmington, (1 )tho only largo city and a port 
of DolaAYaro, nn the Dolawavo liivor and BraudA r - 
Avitio and Chrintiana Crocks, 20 milcB by rail K\t r . 
of Philadelphia. It 1 b a handsome, regular town, 
built on the slopes of a hill (240 foot), and conlaliia 
a granite oiiHtmn-houRo, tOAvn-liull, largo opera- 
house, tho Wilmington Institute, tho Old SArudcB 1 
Church (1008), &c. Its numerous manufactures 
Include iron fttcoiuahipa, railway etu«, ougtucA, 
machinery, cottons, Avoollons, poAvdor, leather, 
flour, matches. &c, Pop. (1880) 42,478; (1800) 
61,431.—(2) Tno largest city and a port of North 
Carolina, capital of Ncav Hanover county, on tho 
loft bank of Cape Foar River, 30 miloH from ilB 
moutli and 207 miles by rail SHE. of Ilalcigh, It 
mamifaotureB turpentine, rice, flour, and cottons, 
and exports lumbar, tar, rosin, tuition tine, &c. 
During tho civil Avar it avqh ono of tlm chief ports 
of tho Confederacy, anil ayum froqiiontcd by lilookndo- 
nmueiu Pop. (1880) 17,AGO j (1800) 20,0/10. 

Wllniot. Hoe KocniifiTEtt (Raul of). 

Wllmot Proviso* on iiineiidiiiout to a bill to 
appropriate $2,000,000 fov tho purchase of Mexican 
territory, moved in tho United StatOH congress ill 
1840 by Mr David WUmot, to tho effect 'that 
neither slavory nor InA'olunfcary servitudo shall over 
exist iu any part of said territory. 1 Tho proviHO 
panned tho linuso, lmtAvos rejected bv tho ftimate, 
tho Freceoil nmvomont boing tho rcsnll (seo Frew- 
flOlLKUB). 

Wilnn* 9eo Yilno. 

Wilson, Alexander, Amorioan ornithologist, 
was bom at Paisley, Scotland, July 0, 1700. lie 
was* thoi son of aAvoavor, and, though at Arab in¬ 
tended for the church, bo was apprenticed in 1770 
to tlio weaving-trade. MeanAviulo ho indulged his 
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history, tlio faiths, and the social usages of tlio 
races or India, combined with Iub on orgy, sagacity, 
and broad sympathy to give Wilson an unexampled 
influence. An nctivo promoter of education, legal 
reform, toleration, and philanthropic movements of 
every kind, iio was much consulted by government, 
especially during t|ie crisis of 1807. Ho was twlco 
president of the Bmnliay branch of the Asiatic 
Society, and won vice-chancellor of the Bombay 
University, F.B.8., and Moderator in the Froo 
Church Assembly in 1870. His chief writings woro 
The Purai Religion (1848) and the Lands of the Bible 
(1847). Boo the Life by Dr George Smith (1878). 

His son, AndhkwJ 1830-81), was born at Bom¬ 
bay, and studied at Edinburgh and Tubingen. He 
was for three years editor or the China Mail x and 
later of the Bombay Gazette, wrote much for Black¬ 
wood and other serials, lmt 1b best known for his 
account of Gordon's Ever Victorious Army (1808) 
and his book on the Himalayas, The Abode of Snow 
(1876). Ho also wroto a Schiller for the 'Foreign 
Classics* sprles. 


Wilson, John Maoicay, tlio originator of the 
Tales qf the Bowlers, was bom at Tweedmouth 
in 1804. failed to make his bread in London, 
and after writing dramas and poems, and 
lecturing with much upplauBO but little profit, 
Iwaaino In 1832 editor of the Bor wide Advertiser. 
But in bis days of hardship he had formed habits 
of intemperance, and after a short illness lie died 
at Berwick-pn-Twocrt, Ootober 2, 1886. His Tales 
long had a vogue in Scotland not exactly com- 
mensnrata with tlicir deserts. They wore originally 
issued from Berwick in waokly numbers, begin¬ 
ning Novonibor 8, 1884, and in six months hail 
vouched a circulation of 80,000. Wilson workod 
unaided till the end, but thereafter the Tales were 
continued for his widow's hohalf by Sutherland, an 
Edinburgh Iwoksoller, who employed Alexander 
Leighton (1800-74) as editor. Among the writers 
wove Leighton. [Sir] Theodore Martin, Hugh 
Miller, 1 Delta, Professor Thomas Gillespie, and 
JauiGB Mnidment. 

Tlio Tales of the Borden woro first collected in six 
quarto volumoB (1896-40). A now edition, revised by 
£o toll ton, ox tended to 20 vols. (Man dies tor, 1867-60)] 
his 1800 ro vision contained four volumes more. 


Wilson, ltioiiAUD, landscape-painter, was born 
at I’enogocs rootory, Montgomeryshire, let August 
1714. After studying under a London portrait- 
pain tor (1720-96), he took to portrait-pain tin g on 
IiIh own account, but during a six yours* visit to 
Italy (1740-60) was advised to fomake portrait 
for Jamlscapo. To landscape-painting ho now 
exclusively devoted himsoU; anil before returning 
to England lie hail succeeded at Home in estab¬ 
lishing a considorablo imputation. In London In 
1700 ho exhibited Ids groat pioturo, thq ‘Niobe, 1 
and at onoo socuroil rank as one of the first 
painters of his time. Another celebrated work 
was his * View of Borne from the Villa Madama.* 
Falling, however, to ldt the gonoral taste, he fell 
Into tlio hands of the picture-dealers j and bo 
straUoned did he frequently find himself thqfc 
in 1770 lie was glad to obtain the appointment of 
Librarian of tlio Royal Academy. By the death of 
a hvotlior ho came into a small estate at Llan- 
forras in Denbighshire, ami rotiring tlioro died 
some few yoars after In 1782. Of Ids numerous 
pictures, now much prized, many'wore on graved 
by Wnollotfc and othors; tlio National Gallery 
contains iduo spooiincns of his work. 

TV11noii» Okneral Sib Hobeht Thomas, wan 
born in London In 1777, had Ills education at 
Westminster ami Winchester, and when .scarcely 
seventeen joined' the 16th Light Dragoons.' and 
saw floino sharp service in Belgium. In 1706 ho 


was engaged in Ireland in the suppression of the 
rebellion, next served in the unfortunate campaign 
of tho Heldor, commanded Sir Ralph A borer o m by b 
cavalry in Egypt, took part in the conquest of the 
Capo of Good Hope in 1800, anil next went abroad 
oil the staff of Loid Hutchinson, who was sent on 
a mission to the king of Prussia, then n fugitive 
from his capital. He witnessed tho desperate 
battle of Eylau, and on tho peace of Tilsit re¬ 
turned to England. Ho was next acut to the 
PoninBida, helped to train the Portuguese army, 
and under Wellington commanded a Spanish 
brigiulo at Talar ora In 1812 lie was attached to 
the Hussion army as English military com¬ 
missioner, and during tho straggle which resulted 
in tho capture of Moscow, and tho pursuit of the 
doomed French army, he rendered important 
service both in council and in the battlofiold. 
Throughout subsequent campaigns In Germany 
and in Franco ho was present in a similar capacity 
in the camp of the allies, and at Littzen he took 
command of tho Prnssian reserve. After tho peace 
he became involved in tho nnforlunato matter of 
Queen Caroline, and was dismissed tho army, hut 
afterwards reinstated' In 1841 lie attained the 
rank of general; from 1842 to 1840 held tho post 
of governor of Gibraltar; and from 1818 to 1881 
sat in tho Liberal interest for Southwark. Ho 
died suddenly in London, 0th May 1840, 

Ho wroto a Bistvry of the British Expedition to 
Egypt *-tlio source of the horrible charge that Napoleon 
poisoned his at ok at Jaffa; Inquiry into the Present Stott 
of the Military Force of the British Empire (1804); 
Campaigns in Poland, with Remarks on the Russian 
Army (1610); and Sketch of the Military Power of 
Russia (1817). His Private Diary during his foreign 
campaigns was edited by his nopliow and son-in-law, the 
Hoy. Herbert Randolph (2 vols. 1801), who .also pre¬ 
paid! a Life ( 2 vols. 1803). 

Wilson, Thomas, English divine and saint, 
was horn at Burton in Cheshire, September 20, 
1003, made 1)1 b studios at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and served as curate of Newchurch Kenyon from 
1086 till 1002, when he became chaplain to the 
Earl of Derby, who appointed him Bishop of Sodot 
and Man in November 10,07. For fifty-eight years 
ho govemod his diocese with constant care, and 
entered into his vest on March 7, 1766, His 
Principles and Duties of Christianity (1707), com¬ 
monly called the Manx Catechism—tlio Ihnb book 
printed in tlio native tongue—and Ills Essay to- 
wards ah Instruction for the Indium, written for 
Oglethorpe's Georgia plantation scheme, and sub¬ 
mitted to Isaac Watts (published only in 1740); 
wore combined to form The Knowledge and Piac* 
lice qf Christianity made easy to the M&utest 
Capacities [VJ55)< But Ills name bout survives in 
Ills admirable Short,and Plain Instructions for the 
Better Understanding qf the Lord's Supper (1730), 
and Sacra fnivetta, Private Meditations, Devotions, 
and Prayers (1800). Ofchor books art) Parochi- 
alia, or Instructions for the Clergy (1788h and 
Maxims qf Piety and Christianity (1780). He 
instituted a Manx translation of thq Bible, Which 
was completed 1772-75. The first colleofciqn of 
Bishop Wilson's works was mado by the Bov. C. 
Cmtbwoll (Bath, 1781); the heat 1 b tlmt by Keble 
in tlio ‘Library of Anglo-Catholio Theology * (Ox¬ 
ford. 7 vols. 1847-52), with a prolix Life, itaolf 
reprinted (2 yols. 1803). 

Wilton* a market-town of' Wiltshire, at -tho 
confluence 1 of tho Nnddor and Wyly, foedora of the 
Avon, 8i miles WNW. of Salisbury. The ancient 
capital of Wcssox, it gave name to the county, and 
was the scone of Alfred’s first battle as king with 
the Danes (871), and the seat of a bishopric (04)9- 
1060), but after 1244, when it hod'twelve churches, 
declined through the diversion of the great western 
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eighteen years, only leaving ita iloor to nraiimo its 
presidency (is vice-president of the United States 
in 1878. During the civil war lie line! boon chair¬ 
man of the important committee on military a (Tail's, 
ami liad rendered groat services in the matter of 
organising the army and raising and equipping 
troops. Cut in 1878 he had a stroke of paralysis, 
and died on 23d November of that year. Of Ids 
many writings the oliiof Is his Ili&toi'y of the Rise 
and Fall qf the Slave Power in America, completed 
by another hand (8 vols. 1872-75). Beo the Lifo 
by T. Russell and the Rev. E. Nason (1872). 

Wllsoii y Horace Hayman, Sanskrit scholar, 
was bom in London, SOfch September 2788. lie 
studied medicine, and in 1808 went to India as 
asslataut-Burgcon on the Bongal establishment of 
the E.I.C. Ilia knowledge of chemistry led to 
ills being employed in the Calcutta mint as 
assistant to Leyden; his mastery of Sanskrit, 
to his appointment on the vecommendation of 
Colebroolce as secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In 1883 he became Baden professor of 
Sanskrit In Oxford, and soon after was appointed 
librarian at the East India House, These appoint¬ 
ments he hold till his death, 8th May 1800. 

HIb ttrst work was n verso translation of KftlidAsa'B 
MephadiUa.oT (Rond Messenger (1813). Next followed 
a H&ndcrlt-Engllfdi Bielionary (1819) t Specimens of the 
Theatre of the JJintlus (8 vole, 1827); translations of 
tlie Itaghu Vanaa (1632); the Vtshn'u-Purdn'a (1840); 
JUtj* Veda-Sanhita Sanskrit Grammar (1841); Avian la 
Antigua, the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan 

1 1841): History of British India fi'om 1805 to 1886 
1848); Riy-Vcda-SanhUa (1850); and Glossary of 
r w dielal and Revenue Terms , from the Arabia, Persian, 
Hindustani, <fco, (1855). Ills oollooted works have been 
edited by H. Rost and F. Hall (13 vols, 1801-07). 

Wilson, James, economist (1805-60), was bom 
at Hawiok, settled in business in London, and 
became known as an author of books on the Corn 
Laws and the aurreney. He founded the Economist 
newspaper, entered parliament os a Liberal In 1847, 
and hold sueoegsively the offices of Financial Score- 
taiy to the Treasury, Vice-president of the Board 
of Trade, and member of the Council of India. 

Wilson, John, * Christopher North, 1 wnis bom 
at Paisley on 18bh May 1785. lie was the oldost 
son, but fourth child, in a family of ten—Jlie father 
a rioh, solf-mado manufacturer of gauze, his 
mother, Margaret By in <1758-1825), a descendant 
of the groat Marquis of MontroBO. His earlier 
education ho received at tho manse of Hearns, a 
wild moorland parish of Renfrewshire, till In 1707, 
shortly after the death of his father, who loft him 
a fortune of £50,000, he was sent to tho university 
of Glasgow. Hero lie carried oif many prizes, 
"wrote essays and verses, and foil in love with one 
1 Margaret.* In 1803 lie wont up to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as a gen tic man-comm on or, and 
soon became notable alike for the splondour of his 
intollootiml gifts and for his supremeoy in tlio vari¬ 
ous athlotio sports—boxing, rowing, running, riding, 
swimming, &o. A six-foot Apollo/ lie leapt tho Cher- 
well (23 feet wide), and walked book from London 
in a single night; withal he whs a patron of the 
cockpit and a winner of the Newdigato (1806) by 
his prize poem on 1 The Study of Greek and Roman 
Architecture.* Having taken a 'glorious* B.A., 
and broken off his 'unfortunate attachment,' in 
1807 ho settled hi Westmorland, attracted partly 
by tho beauty of the Lake Country and partly by a 
desire to cultivate the Intimacy of Wordsworth, of 
whose genius ho wn - - 1 1 * ‘ * 

Ho purchased the 
BUeray, overlooking 
only with WordBworbl 
Do Qnincey, and tli 
boats on the lake \ iu 


times against the Cumberland wrestlers, one of 
whom has left it on record tlmt ho was * a vora bad 
un to Hek.' 

Iu May 1811 ho married Miss Jane Ponny, a 
Liverpool lady, and now seriously devoted himself 
to poetry, in 1812 publishing lus Isle qf Palms 
(mitten five years earlier), and in 1816 Tho City 
of the Plague. Both had a fair success; but in 
1815 tho loss of his whole patrimony through an 
uncle's unjuBb stewardship obliged him to give up 
Elloray and settle with his mother in Edinburgh. 
Ho was called to the Scottish bar, but 'know not 
whnt tho devil to do' with the few briefs that came 
to him. so on tho starting in 1817 of Blackwood's 
Magazine ho profforod his services. They wore 
readily accepted; and it is not boo much to say 
that Wilson and IiIh frioud Lockhart fq.v.) were 
during its earlior yours the soul of 1 Maga*s * success. 
Look hart was withdrawn in 1820 to London j and 
Wilson, though never strictly its editor, became in 
the eyo of the public move and more identified with 
the magazine; in a certain modi fled, yet very real 
aenso, for many years lie was editor. Meanwhile 
in 1810 lie found himself in a position onco inovo to 
set up liouso for himself, and in 1820 was eleotod 
over Sir William Hamilton to tho Edinburgh olialr 
of Moral Philosophy. Tho eonlcst turned upon 
politics, and ho us a Tory found favour with the 
town-council j stillj though to begin with ho knew 
little or nothing of his subject, and though oven as 
a professor ho would sometimes indulge in a ' mill, 1 
lie played a more than creditable part, and showod 
a wondorful power of stimulating tho enthusiasm 
of Ills students. In 1687 ho Buffered an irreparable 
loss iu the death of his wlfo i iu 1840 ho had a first 
slight shook of paralysis. Ho roaoived a pension of 
£300 a year in 1851, and died on tho midnight of 
2-8d April 1854 at 8 Gloucester Plnoo, Edinburgh, 
his homo since 1826. llo was burled In tho Dean 
Cemetery, and in 1805 a statuo of him by Sir John 
Steell was orooted in Princes tit root, 

Wilson's works, collected and edited by his son- 
in-law, Professor Poirier (12 vols. 1865-58), include 
Lights and Shadows qf Scottish Life (1822), The Trials 
of Mwgarel Lyndmy (1828), and The Fowslcrs 
(1825), as well as thirty-nine out of seventy of the 
‘Nootoa Ambroalamu,' which aupoarad in Black- 
wooiVs during 1822-35, and are dialogues namod after 
'Ambrose's Tavern, 1 tho intorlnoutnm comprising 
• Christqplior North,' 'Tioklor' (his undo, Roborc 
By in, 1750-1844), and tho ‘Shophoi'd* (Hogg). 
They In their day and in Scotland onjoyod an 
amazing vogue, and thoy arc Btill romembored if 
not much read, while his poems and tales are well- 
nigh forgotten. Remembered ami yob unread, in 
spito or because of The Comedy qf the Nodes, selected 
by John Skelton (1870), whore, if tho selections had 
boon tho omission b, tlio result might hAvo boon 
more tolerable. A lino manly, hoalbhy character, 
a true Iovoj* of Nature and Sport, and a /hat-mto 
exponent of both, Wilson was all tills and some¬ 
thing more; but ho was not a humorist, though 
lie was always trying to bo humorous, Guffaws, 
nob laughtor, run through all Ills writings, which 
Hal lam likened to 1 tho rush of mighty waters;' 
the outnish of his own haggis sooins a much more 
appropriate simile. 

Sao the Memoir by his daughter, 'bits Gordon (1852) \ 
an arfciolo by Mr T. Watts hi tho *4tAtfmtfi£»i( July 8,1876]| 
and Mr Saliitsbury's Essays in English Literature (1801). 

Wilson, John, Indian missionary, was horn n 
farmer's son near Laudor, in Berwickshire, lltli 
Dcoembor 1804. Educated at Edinburgh Univor- 
sity, ho went in 1828 to Bombay as a missionary : 
anti lioie ho laboured— from 1843 mulor tho flag of 
the Free Church of Scotland—till his death, 1st 
December 1876. Ills mastoiy of tho languages of 
Western India, and grasp of tho literature), the 


“ Hii-euuy a devout admirer, 
charming little property o; 
Windermere; associated no I 
i, but witli Southey, Coleridge 
e rest \ kept a whole floet o 
id would match ldmself some 
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remarkable is tho Loiubarriio church at Wilton 
built by tho first Lord Herbert of Lea. 

See tho Rrtiolca Avebury, Saxihmjry, StoKehenqb, 
Whitm Horbe, &a i works by John Aubrey (ed, by Hqy. 
J. E. Jnokson, l)ovises, 1802), Sir B. C, Hoaro (8 voIb, 
1812-41), John Hilt ton {» vein. 1601-28), H. Moody 
(lVinoliOBter, 1851), J. E. Jackson (2 vols. 1887-72), W, 
H. JonoBfS vole. 18(15-80), E, Kito (DovJzch, 1880 b BM- 
Jord (1882), R. Jofforics [Lift in a Southern County, 
1882), A. 0, Smith (1681-85), and the present writer. 
It* N. ^ orth (1887), besides tho Will* Archccological 
awl Natural History Afuguzino (slnoo 1653). 

lViiiiblertou Common, an onon, breezy 
lieuth of 028 ftcroa, 7 wiUor SvT, of London. Here 
from 1800 till 1880 in July was hold the annual 
mooting of fclie National ltiilo Association, since 
transferred to Bisley near Woking. Llnmeus hero 
first saw tho gome in bloom: ana here inaiiv duels 


transreiTea co ittsiey near Woking. Linntvus hero 
ihiet saw tho gorno in bloom j and how many duels 
wore fought. Wimbledon now is practically a 
suburb or London, with a number of niRgnlttcent 
houses. Pop. (1871) 0087; (1801) 25,768. 

Wimborno, a market-town of Dorsetshire, at 
the continence of the Allen and Stour, 7 miles N, 
of Poole and 25i E. of Dorchester, Here, about 
706, St Cathbar)i, King Iuq'b sister, founded a 
nunnery, which Ed warn the Confessor ref ounded 
na a collegiate cliuroh—the nohlo oruoiform minster. 
Norman to Perpendicular in stylo, with a central 
and a west tower, and tho tomb of Ethelred I. 
Thoro fa rIho a graiimmr-Hehool (1408} rofouiulcd 
1608). Coach-building and the manufacture of 
buttons and woollen hose give employment. Pop. 
of pariBli, 0400. Soo works by P. Hall (1853) and 
Yeatman (1878). 

lVllldlclsca* a decayed Cinque Port of Sussex, 
ainilatod to Hastings, is 2 miles oW. of live by roil, 
anil from 1832 to 1880 was included in the parlia¬ 
mentary borough of Ryo, Tho present ancient 
oity, which has a population of about 1000, is Now 
WiiioIioIroo, Old Winoholseo, often namod in the 
history of the 11th, 12th, and 18tli centuries, 
stood 8 miles BE., hut was of ton Inundated by tlio 
sea, and finally submerged and destroyed in 1287. 
Now Winohelacfi was built on a remarkably regular 
quadrangular plan under Iho immediate auspices 
of Edward I. Of the old churoli of St Thnnms, 
which dates from 1300, the ohancol with aisles and 
part of a transept remains, containing some flue 
canopied tombs. Parts of a Franciscan monastery 
are to bo seen; and throo of the gateways of the 
fortified oity remain. The town givos an earl’s 
title (in the form WinahilscnJ to the family of 
Finoh-IIattnn, a title now conjoined with that of 
Earl of Nottingham. 

Boo Gihqur Forth j tho Enylhh lihutralai Magazine 
for 1600; and F. A. Indorwlok, Tho Story of King 
Edmrd and Jfeto Winohdica (1802). 

WiUCliOfttor, the oity of Hampshire, is situated 
on the Itohon, 00 miles WBW. of London. It 
originated, ns some other towns, in a tribal settle¬ 
ment placed for safety on tho summit of a hill, 
As tho Bottlers became more numerous they 
descended the slopo (St Catherine’s) to the more 
convenient plain, which, in contradistinction to 
their former abode, they named 'Gwent,* or the 
hollow. The monoliths .horo found, and called 
1 druid foal,* wore probably brought down into the 
valley by drifts in early ages. The Ramans, on 
coming up tho river, observed the advantages of 
tho rite, took possession of tho town, anil formed 
its future plan. They made it rectangular, tlio 
main streets crossing at yighb angles, and tho 
pvluoipai one corresponding with tho presont High 
Street. Alongside of tlio wattled huts of the 
1 Bolgov 1 soon grew up city walls, toinplee (to 
Apollo and Conoord), and other, evidences of 
southern civilisation. A hood college for flamens 
was established, and, If the recoil be true, tire 
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first Christian church in Britain was built here, 
100 a.d. Teas el ate d pavements and many relics 
of this interesting period are preserved in the 
museum of the now guildhall, while the walls of 
WolveBcy are studded with Roman bricks and 
drums of columns. The church was converted into 
a 'temple of Dogon 1 (AVodon?) by tho Saxons, 
400 a.d. The Romans Bpelfc the name Venta; 
but perhaps the old pronunciation survived The 
Saxons restored the form in Wintanccatfre, 

The palmy days of Winchester, when it disputed 
with London tlio claim to be the capital of England, 
wore during tho last three Saxon and first two 
Norman centuries. Early in tlio 7th century fin 
Italian monk, Birin hr, converted King CynogilB, 
whoso son gave all tho land as far as 7 miles round 
Winchester—sonio of it is Rtill held by the dean 
and chapter—for the ostabUMunent of a now 
church. Moreover, tho palatial fortress of Wolve- 
sey was the royal residence of tho kings of Wessex, 
which became England, Alfred the Great, edu¬ 
cated hero at tho Prior’s School, resided during Ids 
long reign ab Winchester, o! which bis tutor Bb 
Switliiin (see SwrruiN) was a native and after¬ 
wards a bishop. At Wolvcsey his scribes compiled 
the 'Anglo'Saxon Chronicle,* the first English 
prose book, assisted by the king himself, who 
ordered that the volume should be kept there \ it 
is now in Corpus Christ! College, Cam bridge. His 
quuen founded St Mary’s nunnery hors—the site 
now marked by Abbey House—in which her 
daughter in pious humility washed tho nuns* 
cloth os. Alfred also founded tlio 'Now Monas¬ 
tery, * afterwards called from Ids favourite master, 

‘ St Griinbalds. 1 After tho king’s death tho monks 
hy tiickory obtained his body, which had been 
burled in the adjacent monastery of St Swithun's, 
and, becoming also possessed of the bones of St 
Josso, caused a rich stream of miracles to flow 
forth. Cant (Canute} presented them with a great 
cress, containing sixty pounds of silver and fifteen 
of gold, But In Kdgar’e reign a cathedral had 
arisen which far surpassed this or any other eccle¬ 
siastical edifice in England. Biehop ACtholwold, 
with Dunstnn, introduced the b trio ter monastic! sm, 
but was not above using a * vocal cross * and dis¬ 
regarding tlio rights of property. He erected a 
ui agn ill cent building, whioh bad numerous altars, a 
tremendous organ, a lofty tower with golden gar¬ 
goyles and balls like stars, a marvellous weather¬ 
cock, and a crypt which became the burial-place of 
kings ami bishops. But chief attraction here was 
the body of St Swithun and tho miracles it produced. 

The abbot of the 'Now Monas to iy/ being Harold’s 
unde, went In arms with some of the monks to tlio 
battle of Hastings. William was greatly displeased, 
and when ho built his palace at Winchester, wliioh 
extended from the present Butter Cross to Minster 
Street and Lone, the monks were eo much circum¬ 
scribed that they were glad to move across to Hyde 
Mead, on the north-west of tho city. This took 
place in 1110, and thirty years afterwards the abbey 
was destroyed by firo-baus from Wblvesoy. Bishop 
de Bloie, who Imd rebuilt that castle ami filled it 
with arfc.treasures—some ruins remain—sided with 
his brother Stephen in his coufllcb with Matilda hi 
1141, when tho south of Winchester supported the 
king and the north the empress. The fight raged 
for neven weeks in the heart of the city. Tire 
monastery was soon afterwards rebuilt! to 1800 
tho abbot was mitred, and at tho dissolution' the 
silver was calculated to be worth 2000 marks. In 
1788 a bridewell was constructed out of the ruins, 
but portions of St Bartholomew’s Church appear to 
be old. Beneath the east window lie the bones of 
five poisons found here in 1807, and supposed, to be 
those of King Alfred, his queen, two sonsj and Sti 
Grtmbald, 
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toiuI. Tlio present oliuroh, erected in 18W by 
Lord Herbert of Lea at a cost of £20,000, is au 
ornate Lombardic stmeture, with a wealth of 
nmvhles, mosaics, end stained gloss, and a cam- 
panilo 108 feot high. On the site of a Saxon 
nunnery is Wilton. Hotiso, tlio fiflftt of the Ilorlwrtu 
(fl.v,), where Sidney wrote part of the Ai'cadhu 
It is famous for its Van Dyoks and other art- 
tTocuuvea, and for the beauty of ite grounda. 
Since Elizabeth's reign Carpets (q.v,) have been 
manufactured at Wilton, which is a municipal 
borough, flrofc chartered by Henry L, and reformed 
In 1886. It returned two members till 1882, and 
then one till 1880. Pop. 2120. 

Sco the JReghtrum Wilinncnae (Lond, fol. 1827), find 
James Smith's Wilton and Ut Aamiations (Sal. 1851). 

Wiltshire is an inland EugltaJi county, bounded 
on the N. by Gloucestershire anil Borlcahiro, on the 
E. by Berks ami Hampshire, on the S. by Hants 
and 'Dorsetshire, and on the AV, by Somersetsliiro 
and Gloucester. Its greatest length, north to south, 
in 54 miles; its greatest breadth, oast to west, is 
871 and tho area is 1354 so. m. or 8(30,877 no res. 
Pop. (1801) 188,820; (1841)250,280; (1881) 258,070; 
(1801) 204,000. Tliis unusually small proportion 
of inhabitants is due to the presence of extensive 
tracts of open posture-land in tlio con 11*0 and north 
of the county—Salisbury Plain anil the Marl¬ 
borough Downs, The liver systems of tlio county 
divide near Devizes, whence the Lowor or 
Somersetshire Avon, entering Wilts from Glou¬ 
cester, Hows to the Severn below Bristol; tlio 
Southern or Hampshire Avon flows by Salisbury 
to the English Channel at Christchurch; and tlio 
ICennot flows to join tlio Thuiiiou at Hooding, 
thence to tho German Ocean. Tlio chief Wiltshire 
feeders of the Lower Avon are tho Nownton, Mer- 
ilon, Broughton, and Whaddon; and of tho Southern 
Avon, tho Wyly (joined by tho Nadder at Wilton) 
aiul tho Bourne. By far the larger portion of the 
county is occupied liy Chalk. This forms in tho 
main a great upland separated by a broad hollow 
of Greensand, ranging by Dovlzos to Burbage, Into 
the Marl ho rough Downs and Salisbury l 1 lain, anil 
rising oil tho Berkshire border into the highest 
point of tho English Chalk, Inkpcn or Hook pen 
Boacon (072 feot). Greensand also borders tho 
Chalk north and west, and is succeeded by a hand 
of Oolite exposing tho Pnrhcck ami Portland beds, 
the Kimmeiidgo Clay, Coral Hag, and Oxford Clay 
—tho latter ranging from Fromo, liy Brad foul, Chip¬ 
penham, and Malmesbury. London and Plastic 
Clay and Bagshot Sands extend Romewhat into 
tho county from Berks and Hants; ami them aro 


ttomary gravels near Salisbury and Melk- 
sham. The Wiltshire Oolites are in parts highly 
fosBiliferous, and at points yield valuable hullding- 
b tone—as at Foil thill, Tiabury, Chilmark, Swin¬ 
don. Corsliain, and Box. Iron ore was workod and 
smelted in tho county in remote antiquity, but of 
late only in tho vicinity of Sceml, mul since of 
Wostbury, tho upper boils of tho Coral Hag tlioro 
consisting of oolitic grulns of hydrous oxide of iron 
cemented by calcareous matter. Tho railways are 
conneetod with tho Great Western and London and 
South-Western systems, and tlio former com¬ 
pany hns ex tonal vo works at Swindon (q.v.). Tho 
industries are chiefly agricultural—dairy-fanning 
predominating in tho north, and grazing in tho 
south. Largo flocks of sheep feed on Salisbury 
Plain. There are extensive factories at Caine, 
which send out tho Wiltshire bacon. There is also 
irn- important manufacturing element—Bradford 
and Trowbridge Rtill maintain tho old reputation 
of the West of England for the highest quality 
broadcloths; and the AVU ton, oar pots avo made at 
the town of that name. Marlborough is the soat 


of n great public school* The flora is noteworthy, 
ami includes a number of rare plants* Though tho 
rolling open country is ns a rule monotonous and 
tamo, tlioro is much charming sccnory in tlio 
valleys and amongst tlio broken hill districts, 
especially of its westoni borders; while there are 
flno stretches of woodland connected with its 
numerous seats—especially at Savornalco, Bowood, 
Long]oat, Ward our, and Wilton. Savornalco 
Forest and Cranhounie Chaco, indeed, havo under¬ 
gone little chango for centuries. Wiltshire was 
well settled by tlio Homans, and ployed a promi¬ 
nent part ill early Saxon dayB; and tlio defeat of 
tho British by Cynrie at Old Snvum In 552 whs 
tho first important Saxon success. Four years 
later the victory of Cynrie and Uuawlin at Bavbuvy 
Included the shire in tlio West Saxon kingdom, 
of which WilLon eventually became the capital. 
At Wilton Alfred an fibred his first defeat from the 
Danes; and Ellington, near Wostbury, is sug¬ 
gested ns tho Ethandune where ho dofentod Gutli- 
luiii, Wilton was tlio scone of another battle of 
note in tho wavs of Stophon and Matilda, when 
tlio presence of numerous castles and garrtoous 
brought groat nuflering on tho inhabitants of the 
district gonomlly. Tho early importance of AY 11 Lon 
—itself named from tho rivor AVyly— caused it to 
give name to tho county as Wiltonsoire. AVallor's 
defeat at Hound way Hill, Devizes, and tho gallant 
defence of Wanlour Castle by Lady Anmdofl were 
the chief local episodes of the Great Rebellion, 
The civil record of Wilts is peculiar. Before 1832 
it sent thirty-four members to parliament, includ¬ 
ing two from Old Hamm, which had nolthor house 
nor inhabitant. Old Hamm, Down ton, (heat 
Bcdwyn, Ilayfcoshury, Uliulon, Ludgm'ftliutl, ami 
Wootton Basuott wero thou swept away, Caine, 
Malmesbury, Wilton, and AAtastbury reduced to 
one each, ami tho total made eighteen. Till 1807 
tlio number of member* woh eighteen, then till 
1885 (if toon, and now it is six only—live for county 
divisloiiN and quo for Salisbury. The municipal ilioB 
aro Calno, Chippenham, Devizes, Malmesbury, 
Marlborough, Salisbury, and Wilton. 

From the standpoint of the avclneologisb AA r ilta 
is tho premier county in England, Stonehenge 
lias boon famed for ages throughout the civilised 
world. Still more remarkable are the less-known, 
unmli-niincd mogafitfiio oirolofl ami amnios of A re¬ 
bury—'us much excelling Hloiichongo as a cathedral 
doth a parish church—while Kilbury Ilill, near by, 
in tho largOBt tumulus in Europe. Burrows of 
various kinds so abound that it was in Wiltshire 
barrow-digging first bocumo a science. Italics of 
palaxilithic man aro viohfcd by the river gnu veto 
near Salisbury ami olsowhoio; and thence down¬ 
ward human representation may bo regarded as 
comploto. Earthworks, liko barrows, uro exeop* 
tlonally numerous. Tho AA r ftn«d ( yke strotohes aenws 
tho north of tho county for miles, travelling tho 
Marlborough Downs, Orimflditoli intamccto tlio 
south of the county near Dovvnlon. Tho huge 
ramparts of Old Siirum are unique in their record 
of successive occupation on English Roil- In turn 
the stronghold of Celt, Homan, Saxon, Norman, 
and seat of the boo until Salisbury was founded in 
tho lowlands by tho river. Bradford-on-A von eon- 
tains the most povfcot Anglo-Saxon olmroli in exist¬ 
ence. Salisbury Cathedral 1 r tho noblest Jlhwlra- 
tlon of the Early English stylo. Tho Norman 
castle of Devizes was unmatched in England, hut 
neither of that nor of it* siRtor foi Laliccs are there 
many traces loft, There 1 a magnificent Norman 
work in the ronminR of MahnoHbury Abboy. 
Domestic buildings of the I4bh and Ifltli conturlos 
are Humorous and good, Longlcat has been re¬ 
garded as tho finest Elizabethan mansion in tlio 
kingdom. Among modem structures tho most 
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There are two hospitals in Winchester dedicated 
to St John, and bokI to have been founded by 
Birinas j one has been lately rebuilt, the other has 
A lino hall belonging to the corporation, and soma 
Decorated window*. Portions of the city wall, 
mostly built in the reigns of John ami Ilonry III., 
still remain, and two of the gates. Several of tho 
town liouBeH aro ancient; the Butter Cross dates 
from Henry VI. ; and close to it an old clock pro- 
jects over the High Street in front of tho former 
guildhall. The city once extended to St Cross, 
Wyko, Worthy, and Magdalon Hill, and lu tho 
reign of Henry I. had 20,000 inhabitants, but 
declined so much after being sacked in 1205 that 
it ban hardly yob regained that amount, tho non. 
hoing 13,704 in 1851. and 10,073 in 1801, A free 
library was established hero in 1877. A mile 
distant stands tho interesting hospital of St Cross, 
foundad in 1132 by Do Biota, partly from the spoils 
of Hyde Abbey; but nearly all the present build¬ 
ings were erected by Cardinal Beaufort. 

Hoq Doan Kitoliin’s Winchester ('Historic Towns* 1 

1800] ) Rowd Winchester, by tho present writer, tho Jlav. 
A. O, I/J&fcrongo {1880) j MJsse« Bramston nnd Loroy, 
Historic Winchester (1882; now cd. 1884); the Diocesan 
History, by tho Uov, W. Bonham (1884) \ and on tho 
Collujro, the Bov. H. C. Adams, Wirkcluimica (1878); 
Kirbys Winchester ttftcta™(1888) and Annals of Win- 
cheater College, IMO-im (1802); C. W. Holroyd’s 
Winchester Commoners, JS3G-D0 (1801): end flTniMli'fl 
Winchester Word-book (1801 ). See also wykeuam. 

W IllcllCHtci% capital of Frederick comity, Vir¬ 
ginia, in the valley of tlio SlioniLiidouli, 87 niilos by 
rail WNW. of Washington, with manufactures of 
gloves, shoos* Hour, &c. During the civil war it was 
tho scene of frequent conflicts, and occupied in turns 
by the Federal and Confederate armies. Pop. 5106. 

WlnclillHdi, Annb Finch, Countksb of, 
poetess, was daughter of Sir W. KingNinill of 
Sidinontoii near Southampton, aiul wife of Honeage 
Finch, who succeeded ns fourth carl lu 1712. She 
was a friend of Pope, llowe, and other pacts, aud 
horsolf wrote fair poetry—hor longest poem, on 
'Hnluon,’ in Cowloy’B manner, was printed in 
Gildon's Miscellany iu 1701. Her 'Miscellany 
Poems, written by a Lady,* appeared in 1718, and 
sho herself died in 1720. Wordsworth (preface to 
1815 volume) commends her delightful pictures of 
external nature, anil Mr Gosso (Gossip in a Library, 

1801) discovers her to have had a genuine vein of 
poetry. 

Wlnckclnmitii. Johann Joachim, first ap¬ 
preciative oritlo and historian of Greek art, woe 
bom of poor parents, 0th December 1717. at 
Stcndal in Prussian Haxony. After studying for a 
time at a gymnasium in Berlin, ho went in 1788 to 
tho university of Hallo as a Btndenb of theology, 
which ho gave up for tho study of medichio aud 
mathematics at Jena, For a time a private tutor, 
and then rector of a school, ns librarian by Count 
von Bunau he was taken to Ntttlmitz, oIobq to 
Drosdon. Ho had frequent opportunities of inspeot- 
ing tho famous treasures of art accumulated them; 
he also mode the acquaintance of artists and dis¬ 
tinguished dilettanti/ and tho enthusiasm was 
awakened. which determined his subsequent career. 
To the theory and history of art he now resolved to 
dovoto himself; aud on being thrown into the 
society of tho pope's nuncio, Cardinal Aroliinto, ho 
was indnoed, after some hesitation, to beoomo a 
ltoumn Catholic, on a prom lee of an appointment 
being procured for him which would enable him to 
proceed to Home. Thither as librarian to Cardinal 
Pmmionoi ho repaired in 1755, having previously 
published at Drosdon a treatise .on the imitation 
of' tho antique (1754) which secured him a. 
small pension from Augustus III. of Sox on y, At 
Ilomo lie prosecuted hie studies with the utmost 


ardour, and every facility was afforded him. In 1708 
ho visited Naples to examine the celebrated remains 
of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Pecstum, and went 
also to Florence for the purpose of cataloguing the 
famous collection of antique gems belonging to 
Baron de Stosch, a labour which occupied him /or 
nine months. Soon after Cardinal Albani appointed 
him his librarian. The first-fruits of his studies in 
Italy ajmearod in liis treatise on auoient architecture 
( Ubcr (Re Baulund der Alten * 1762), and two years 
afterwards the great work of his life, on which he 
had long been engaged, tho History of Auoient Art 
[Gesckichte tier Kunst tics Allcrthums). was issued 
from the press of Dresden. This exposition of the 
priuoinles and history of Greek art may fairly bo 
described aa epoch-making, not for Germany merely 
but for Europe; and if iu many points corrections 
and modifications of his statements have been made, 
all subsequent progress in (vsthetics is largely an 
outcome of this work, which from the very first was 
studied with avidity by men like Goethe aiul 
Lowing. Winckelmaun also gave to tho world the 
result of Ills researches at Herculaneum, and in 1760 
his Mimumcuti Antichi Inedili, an elaborate work 
with plates, besides an allegory and nmny contribu¬ 
tions to the periodicals of the time. Iu 1703 he was 
made superintendent of all antiquities in and about 
Homo. In 1708 Wmckolniaun, by this time famous 
throughout Europe, set out to revisit Germany. 
His destination was Berlin; but after visiting 
Munich and Vienna (where lie was received with 
llattering attentions by Maria Theresa), he resolved 
to return to Home. On the way thither he was 
murdered in a hotel at Trieste (8th June 1708) by 
a fellow-traveller, Aroaugoll, to whom lie' had 
shown some tempting gold coins and Curios. 

An edition of Ilia works Appeared In 1608-20; tho 
fullest is that by Etaolein (12 vote, 1625-20). Seofno 
Lifo by Just! (2 void 1800-78). There ato busts or 
mominionta of Winokolinann in Stendol, Homo, aud 
Horlin j and an animal memorial celebration takes plaoe 
at Home and several of the Gorman universities. 1 

Wind ta air in motion. The force of the wind 
is measured by Anemometers (q.v.), of which some 
measure the volocity, and others the pressure, Tho 
following are a few velocities of wind, translated 
into popular language: 7 miles an hour is a gentle 1 
air; 14 miles, a light bronco; 21 miles, A good 
steady breeze; 40 miles, a gale; 00 milos, a heavy 
storm; and 80 to 150 miles, a hurricane sweeping 
everything before it. A few of the Accepted com¬ 
parisons of velocity aud prepare may be added: 5 
miles an bonr represents a pressure of 2 ox. on tlio 
square foot: 10 miles, 4 lb. j 20 miles, 2 lb.; 30 
miles, 44 lb, j 40 miles, 8 lb. j 51 miles, 13 lb.; 00 
miles, 18 lb. j 70 miles, 24- lb.; 80 miles, 32 lb. j and 
100 miles, 50 lb. During a great storm in 1007 
the pressure was 35 lb., the velocity 83 miles. In 
the Tay Bridge storm (December 1870), wbioli 
travelled at rates varying from 40 to 70 miles an 
hour, the velocity of some gusts reached 06 or. even- 
150 miles. The British Association Committee on 
Wind-pressure liave reported coses of 80 and 00 lb. 
to tho square foot; but the whole question of the 
relation of velocity to pressure cannot yet bo re- 
gaixled as oseertnined. 

Seamen more than landsmen require to nnv 
attention to variations in the strength of the wmd, 
as well os in its direction, and to adopt such 
phrases a* will render that strength generally in¬ 
telligible. Anemometers, used on land for this 
purpose, are unsulted to the requirements of sea¬ 
men. who have found it convenient to divide 
winds into twelve kinds, in relation to strength, 
designated time : Faint air , light air, light breeze, 
genus breeze, fresh breeze, gentle gait, moderate, 
gale, brisk gale, fresh 30?^ Arena gala, h&rd gate, / 
and down. This cl aerification was determined In 
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TUe oftatle of Winchester in Naiil to have boon 
built by order of the Conqueror, and certainly was 
in QxiHteuco in fcho reign of Homy I. The Norman 
oastlo cousin ted of a tower 52 foot square, ami had 
walla 14 feet thick. Here was kept for somo yeftj'fl 
tiie celebrated Domesday Book; hero Earl Godwin 
died suddenly nfe n banquet, for his sins it wns said, 
anrl hero in 1007 Anselm and Walkoliri had a florae 
contest about the claims of popo and king. The 
succeeding castle bad round lowers SO or 40 foot 
wide, with walls from B to 10 thick, and lmd sub¬ 
terranean passages radiating in three directions. 
Homy III. {‘of Winchester') ir«« bom here, and 
resided In the castlo, which was then decorated 
with mural painting, statuary, and marble pillars, 
It had also a Mnppn Mundi and Wliool of Fortune 
—the latter may have heon turned into 1 Arthur's 
lionnd Tnhlo/ which now hangs in t)io hall 
Owing to a eon fusion botwoon this Gwent and 
the ono in Monmouthshire, Arthur's legends wore 
transferred to Winchester, probably before Henry 
II/s time, and this mistake can soil Henry V1T. to 
give the name of Unit hero to his eldest son, who 
was l>orn in this castle. Wo first boar of tho Table 
in Ilcnry VI.'h reign; Henry VIII. showed it to 
Charles V., and il hns not been repainted since. 
On tho parapet of this ensile Edward I. fixed a 

a iuirtor of tho Inst native Prince of Widows Jnahn11n 
lierc spiked tho bend of Doupcnoer Earl of Win¬ 
chester, and she had Edmund of Woodstock de¬ 
capitated on the green below. Hero llaloigh, after 
Ills trial at Wolvesoy, was imprisoned, and several 
of his companions were beheaded. Tho castle had 
become in noli dilapidated boforo tho Cavaliers took 
refuge here—Boon to Hnvroiutev to Waller. Tho 
city ami onstlo were retaken by tho royalists, but 
finally yielded to Cromwell, who was hero in 
person in 1G15. Ono tower of the castle remain a, 
with tho fine hall 110 foot long, adorned with pillars 
of Purboek marble. For 400 years after tho Con¬ 
quest Uus parlUuncuW of England occasionally sat 
in It, and now it in used as a law-court. Hard by 
Blands tho reel brick palace of Charles II,, now a 
barrack. 

Tho fantastic cathedral of tho Saxons did not 
accord with Nonunn ideas, and Bishop Walk el in, 
a kinsman of William, demolished it, and built 
(1070-03), portly perhaps on the Aaiuc site, a dark 
and ponderous pile, lie commenced two western 
towers, the foundations of which have boon traced. 
The central tower foil in 1107, but was soon rebuilt. 
As tlioro are no quarries nonr Winchester, tho sbtmo 
far this and for tnu castle was brought from the Isle 
of Wight. Tills great edifice forms the substantial 
part of tho present cnfchcdral, and is visible in 
places. The Early English retro-choir still exists, 
built by Bishop do Luoy seventy years Inter. Hut 
250 years produced dilapidations, and Bishop 
Edington commenced to renovate in ilia Parricn- 
dloulnr stylo, building tho west porch and throe 
windows in tho ainlos. Wykoliam, ids successor, 
carried on tho work, finished the Boutli aisle, ami 
began the north. Ho pulled down the heavy 
trJfminiu, and carried the pillars np to a groat 
height, casing the round Norman ones - replaced 
the small round-headed clerestory windows with 
largo pointed lights, and added an arched slono* 

g roined roof, producing by this transformation tho 
nest Furmmdlcnlar navo extant («eo Vol, VIII. 
n. 59). Tho work was completed by Cardinal 
Beaufort and Bishop Wnynofloto. Specially inter¬ 
esting are tho monuments and unrivalled chantries 
in this cathedral. In tho centre of the oliolr stands 
mi ^anttomb.snid to ho that of llufus, but more 
probably that of Do Blois. We may also notice 
those of Bishops do Lnoy, Do la Itoohe, Ed lug toil, 
nykoluun. Cardinal Beaufort, Way nolle to, Lang* 
ton, Ganllnor, Fox, North, Jane Aits ton, and 


Tznak Walton. Tho resting-places of the Saxon 
kings and bishops are unique—coders porehed 
on the partition walls of tho choir. This, collec¬ 
tion was commenced by Bishop do Bloin—two 
of wlioso chests remain, and was completed by 
Bishop Fox, but some of tho names are probably 
not correctly inscribed. In tho Civil War tho 
Noldiera pillaged fcho cathedral, and, knoolcing down 
tho chests on tho north side, scattered the bones 
and used tliom for breaking tho windows. This 
cathedral is the longest in England (520 foot) 
except Canterbury, which cxcoeds it by Ilvo feet. 
It hns an ancient sculptured font said to have 
been presented by Do Jilois. In the library are 
so mo Anglo-Saxon charters, 12th-con bury lwmks, 
bishops 1 rings, and ofchor tronmireH. Walkelin 
obtained from ltnfus tho right of holding a fair 
on St GiW IHJl, which became the groaloni bub 
one in England. 

A groat iinmilso was given to cducatton when 
in 1300-03 Winchester College wan fminded here 
by Wykoliam. Somo monks had previously 
given instruction, but nothing on a grand smile 
hod boon attempted. This foundation, called the 
'Now College/ was original in that it was non- 
monastic, anil was in connection with a col lego at 
Oxford. It was intended for prioHtH, and especially 
for those of limited means. Tho building, phiaed 
in the Soke or Liboiiy, a district under episcopal 
jurisdiction, was protected by the vicinity of the 
cathedral, monastery, watch-bon so, and Wolvesoy 
Castle, but tho site was ho innndiy that it was 
partly erected on pilos. This ciiifien is that lit 
prosont existing, with tho exception of tho oh an try 
chapel, schoolroom, anil tower, At the ontranco of 
the kitchen stands the picture of the Trusty Hew ant 
—tho present costume is that of the 18th century, 
though the picture is supposed to hnvo been placed 
hereby Johnson, head-master In IfiflO. and is a copy 
from tho French, Tho ball is inngnillconl, 53 foot 
in length, with oak panelling and UWings, Hero 
J little flat squares of hoard, formerly tho dinner 
! plates, are still used for broad and butler, In tho 
schoolroom, built by Warden Nicholas {1(187), stands 
the celebrated signboard painting, ns old as tho 
middle of the 15th century, informing the schoolboy 
that lie must learn, leave, or be Hogged with n four- 
twigged rod. The foundation was for a warden, Ion 
follows, throe chaplains, bn usher, and seventy 
scholars. In 1857 tho followshiiis wore reduced to 
six. Here the system of 1 monitors’ originated, and 
tlioy alone, about twenty, were allowed to have fags; 
servants now do most of the fagging. Until tho 
middle of the Iflfch century the IiuyH* beds consisted 
of somo straw thrown on the conoreto floor. There 
were always some boys who wove not on the founda¬ 
tion, and as thoy increased 'Old Commoners* was 
built in 1730 for Ehoir accommodation. Dr Mohoriy 
built lu 1838 the present bend-inaster's liouso, now 
halls and dormitories. Tho last-named are now 
claAS-roonm, and the cotinnoiiom arc lodged in nine 
tutors' houses, each containing thirty-four hoys, 
two or three in a room. The expenses of a com¬ 
moner amount to about .43150 a year. The mini bur 
of boys in the school is now uhmit 450. Those on 
tho foundation are clouted between twelve and 
fourteen yearn of ago by competition. There arc 
several exhibitions and scholarships varying from 
£06 to £50 a your, avid three gold meriaftf. A 
rillo corps was established ill 18(10: there 1 h a llltlu 
boating, and a football game peculiar to tho school j 
an annual cricket match is played with Eton. 
Many great men have boon educated at Winchester, 
a$ Archbishops Wurham and Dcnrtar. Sir Thomas 
Browno, Bishop Ken, the poets Collins, Wiirtoh, 
Young, Otway, and Bowles, I«onth of tho ( Join- 
monlarios, liOinpriem of tho Dictionary', Dr Arnold 
of Bugby, Sydney Smith, and Lord Sherbrooke. 
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ami the passage oi storms. Within tlio tropics 
all except the last of these la home down, or 
all hut borne down, by the great atmospheric 
currents, wliioh prevail there fit all their force. 
But in higher latitudes this is not the cnao; these, 
therefore, are the regions where variable winds 

£ re vail. The most noted of those wiiuls are the 
iinoom, Sirocco, Solano, and Hanuntbui, TJio 
JJova (q.v.) is a cold tempestuous wind, blowing 
from the Alps down on the Adriatic; and the 
OremtlQ is a peculiarjy cold, parching, and mi' 
healthy wind which in spring and early summer 
descends on Malta from Greece. The Puna Winds 
prevail /or four montlis jit the year iu a high barren 
tableland in Pom called the Pan a; as they are 
proliably part of the south-east trado*wind, after 
having crossed the Andes thoy are drained of their 
moisture, and uro consequently among tlio most 
dry and parching winds that occur anywhere on 
the globe. In travelling over such regions it is 
necessary to protect the face with a mask from the 
glare and heat of the day, and from the intense 
cold of the night. Tlio East Winds which prevail 
in the British Islands in spring are part of the 
groat northern current which at that season fre¬ 
quently descends from northern over southern 
Europe, Their origin explains their dryness ami 
unhealtliincss. It is a prevalent notion that tlio 
oast winds in Great Britain are damp. It is quite 
true that many easterly winds are peculiarly damp; 
all that prevail in the /rent port of Stems (q.v*) 
are damp and rainy, thebe being simply an in¬ 
draught of the air towards the low barometer 
which iB advancing from tlio west at the time j and 
it is owing to this circumstance that in tho east of 
Scotland tho greater part of tlio annual rainfall 
falls with easterly winds. All of these damp 
oastorly winds, however, booh shift round to some 


along paths lying to the north of tlio British 
Islands. Dove ofBerlin iirst propounded the Law 


the whole system of atmospheric currents—con¬ 
stant, periodical, and variable winds—obey the 
lnilncncc of the earth's rotation as they blow from 
roglaiiB of high pressure, whore there Is a surplus, 
towards regions of low pressure, where there is A 
deficiency of air, 

Boreas was the north wind of the ancient Greeks, 
called by tire Romans Aqirilo or Scptentrio ; Not ns 
or Austcr, the south wind; Kurus* the cast nr 
south-coat; Zophyrua or Pavotiius, tho west wind. 
AfTitus (Gr. Lips) was south-west. 

See Meteorology and Stoiws, with works dted; Euao- 
olvdon, Habmattan, Roaring Forties, Snrooai, Ac. 

Wind an, or Yin D AIT, a Russian seaport, in tho 
province of Con viand, 120 miles NE. of Memo!. 
Pop, 6004. 


not shift to the west, and is specially aud iutolor-! 
ably dry. In the third week of May 1806 this 
oliaiaotoi 1 was strongly marked, when at many I 
places In Scotland the humidity was only 40, and I 
ou some oooruilons as low as 20; the dogree of this | 
dvyuess will bo appreciated when it is Btated that! 
the mean driest mouth during many years showed 
a humidity only of 73, saturation being 100. "Whllo 
this wind lasted, the daily rruigo of temperature 
was double tho usual amount, the soil was parched, 
and tlio leaves of trees and plants were blackened 
anil destroyed, Doatlw from brain-diseases and 
consumption roach tho maximum in Great Britain 
during tlio prevalence of cast winds. The Etesian 
Winds aro northerly winds which prevail in sum¬ 
mer on tlio Mediterranean. They are caused by 
tho great heat of North Afrioa at this season, and 
consist in a gonoral flow of tho air of the cooler 
Mediterranean to the south, to take tlio plaao of 
the boated air which rises from the sandy deserts. 
The MUtml (q.v.) is a stoody, violent north-west 
wind, felt particularly at Marseilles and the south¬ 
east of Franco, blowing down on tho Gulf of Lyons. 
The Pampero blows in tho summer season from the 
Andes across tho pampas of Buenos Ayres to the 
soammafc. It is thus a north-west wind, and so far 
analogous to tho stormy winds which sweep over 
Europe from tho south-west. But rIticq it comes 
from tho Andes over the South American continent, 
it is a dry wind, frequently darkening tlio sky with 
clou iIb ol dust, and withering all vegetation. 

Lord Bacon remarked that tho wind mast fre¬ 
quently voors with the snn\ motion, or ponses 
round tlio compnsB in the direction of north, north- 
oast, oast, south-east, Bouth, Boufcli-wostp west, and 
north-west, to north. This is due to the fact that 
l bv tar the greater proportion of the storms of north- 
western Europe follow their course to eastward 


and partly divides that county from ‘Westmorland, 
It is nearly 11 mllos long and about 1 inllo in 
extreme breadth • Is fed bv the Brat hay and the 
llotliay, the waters of which become united before 
entering tlio lake, and by tlie streams wliioh drain 
the neighbouring lakelets of Esthwaito, Troatbeck, 
and Blelham; and, lying 184 feet above aea-levol, 


oainbe Bay by the Levon. Next to Wost Water, 
Windermere is the deepest of all the English lakes, 
its greatest depth being 240 feet, while Wast Water 
is 270 faet deep. It contains a number of islands, 
the 1 argest being 28 acres lu area. Soft rich beauty 
is the principal characteristic of tho islands of the 
lake, of the wooded shores, and of the scenery 
around; there being a total absence of that wild¬ 
ness and sublimity wliioh ahoraetons© some of tlie 
other lakes, except at the north end, where Long- 
dale Pikes, Harrison Stickle, Sea Fell, and Bow 
Pell stand forward prominently in the landscape. 
The oast and wost shores are bounded by gentle 
eminences exuberantly wooded, and numerous 
villas and cottages peeping out of the woods give 
oil aspect of quiet nomoatlclby to tlie landscape. 
Abont a mile from Watorhead, at the north ex¬ 
tremity of the lake, is the town of AmblcBide, 
u mile north-west of wliioh is By dal, the residence 
of tlie poet Wordsworth; in the vicinity of Wator- 
head is Dove's Nest, tlie oottago at one time occu¬ 
pied by Mrs Homans: farther down the east shore 


North; 1 and half-way down the lake, on the eastern 
shore, is Down ess. The village of Windermere 
(pop. lfiDO), nearly a mile from tlie east shore of 


way station. i See Lake District, with map, and 
worto there cited. * 1 " ■ 

Windflower. Soe Anemone. 


arising from work, particularly on lwwd roads t 
thoy are generally unassooiated with any pain, 
heat, or lameness, and are not generally considered 
to be causes of luisoumlnees. If the horse be 
voung thoy may disappear if the animal bo allowed 
a long rest and tlio parts blistered once or twice. 
Old horses having windgalls are generally Kept at 
work, the legs being bandnged when in tlie stable. 

Windham, William, stotamon, wna bom of 
nn ancient Norfolk family At London, HjJ,®* ij5~’ 
Tie vna educated at Eton, ot GIaskO"'^ 
and University College, Oxford. After tUoimunJ 
course of travel lie began to acquire notoriety os an 
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1800 by Beaufort accenting to the amount and kind 
of Ball which one of the ships of the royal navj r 
could safely carry at the moment. Those optima toe 
of the wind's force by the Beetle 0 to 12 mean that 
0 rem-esoiits a calm and 12 a hunicano. 

All wind may bo regarded as duo directly to 
differences of atmospheric pressure at the same 
level above the sea as observed at different places ; 
these in their turn being ultimately referable to 
differences of tomnemtnru, and, in a less degree, to 
dilferouces of humidity. Tims, if the teuiporaturo 
of two adjacent regions become, from any cause, 
unequal, the air of the wanner, being lighter, will 
ascend and flow over on the other, whilst the 
heavier nJr of tho colder region will flow in below 
to supply its place. Hence a difference ill the 
temperature of tho two regions gives rise to two 
currents of air—one blowing from tho odder to tho 
warmer along tho surf ace of tho earth, and tho 
other from tho warmer to the colder, in a high or 
stratum of the atmosphere; and these currents will 
continue to blow till the equilibrium be ventured. 
Winds are classed as Constant, Periodical, and 
Variable Winds. 

Constant Winds.—The Trade-winds, —Wlion tho 
surface heated is, roughly speaking, a whole 
zone, as occurs in the tropics, a surface-wind wilt 
sot iu towards tho heated tropical zone from both 
skies, and uniting ascend, and thou separating 
flows as an upper ourrout in opposite directions. 
Hence a surface-current will flow from tho higher 
latitudes towards tho equator, and an upper current 
towards tho poles. If, then, the earth were at rest, 
a north wlnu would pro vail in tho nor thorn half of 
the globe, and a south wind in the Bouthcm half, 
lint those directions arc modified by tho rotation of 
the earth on its axis from west to east In virtue 
of this rotation, objects on tho earth's surface at 
tho equator are carried round toward tho oast, at 
the rate of 17 miles a minute. But os wc recede 
from the equator tills volnolty is continually 
diminished; at 00° lat. it is only 8J miles a minute, 
or half of the velocity at tho equator; and at tho 
poles it is nothing. A wind, therefore, blowing 
along the earth's surface towards tho oquator is 
constantly arriving at places which have agroator 
velocity than itself. Hence It will lag behind— 
Lc. will come up against places towards which it 
blows, or become an oast wind. Since, thou, the 
wind north of tho oquator is under the inilnenoo of 
two forces—one drawing it south, the other draw¬ 
ing it west—it will, by the law of the composition 
of forces, flow in nil intermediate dlreotlon—i.o. 
from north-east to south-vvest. Similarly in tho 
southern tropio the wind will blow from south¬ 
east to north-west. All oljsor ration confirms this 
reasoning. Prom tho great service these winds 
reiulor to navigation they have been colled tho 
Trade-winds. It i& only in tho Pacific and Atlan¬ 
tic oceans that the trade-winds have their full cat 
development. In other parts of tho trodus' zones, 
snob as southern Asia and In ter tropical Africa and 
America ami adjoining oceanic regions, they aio 
more or lass diverted from their course by the un¬ 
equal distribution of laud and soa (onwhioh soe 
Monsoon and Mutboiiolooy ). In the Atlantic 
the North 2'rades prevail betwcon 0° and 30° bit., 
and in tlio Pacific between 0° ami 20° lab; and the 
South Trades in tho Atlantic lie tween 4° N. ami 
22* 3. lot, and in the Pacific bofcwcon 4° N. and 
23£° S. lat. Those limits, however, are not station¬ 
ary, but follow the sun. advancing northward from 
January to June, auu southward from July to 
December. 

Tho Region of Calms is a bolt, 4° or R° lat. 
broad, stretching across the Atlantic and Paoiflo, 
approximately parallel to the equator. It marks 
tho meeting-region of the north ami south trades. 


Hero also occur heavy rains, and thunderstorms 
almost daily. This belt varies its position with 
the trades, reaching its most northern limit in July, 
ami its most southern in January. The trade- 
winds are more strongly marked fu the Atlantic 
than in tho Pacific Oooan ; indeed, in the western 
part of tlio Pacillc, to tho east of Japau and Llio 
Philippine Islands, they are but olutcuruly marked 
at all seasons. When the belt of calms nears tho 
African coast, in the Gulf of Guinea, tho copious 
rainfall gives rise to tho strong steady-blowing 
gales of tlmt coast, callod Tornadoes mu! Jlvrri- 
mnes . In nautical parlance the doldrums may be 
either tho region of calms nr the calms character¬ 
istic of it. 

Periodical Winds. —Land- and seft-breozes are 
tho most gonoral, as well ns most readily ex¬ 
plained, of tlio periodical winds. On the coast, 
within the tropics, a brcozo sets in from tho sea in 
the morning, at first a more breath lug on tho land, 
but gradually it increases to a still brcczo ill tho 
heat of the day, after which it sinks to a calm 
towards the ovoniug. Boon after a contrary breeze 
springe up from the land, blows strongly seaward 
during tho night, and dies away in the morning, 
giving place to tho sea-breeze as before. These 
winds are enusud during tho day by the land be¬ 
coming more boated than the sen, consequently the 
air over it ascends, and the cool air from the sea 
flows over on the land to supply its place; and 
during night, by tlio tenipemturo of the land fall¬ 
ing Inflow that of the sea, when the air, becoming 
thereby heavier ami densor, flows o\ or the sen os 
a laml-brouze. It In within tlio tropics that sea- 
breezes are most marked ami constant, because 
there tho sun's heat is strongest, and atmosphorio 
pressure is practically uniform, except in those 
raro instances where it is disturbed by thn passage 
of cyclones. But in countries such as Groat Britain, 
where atmospheric pressure Is most commonly 
greater or less than tluit of surrounding regions, 
tlio strength of the wind blowing from the high to 
the low barometer is far stronger than that which 
would result from the disturbance caused by the 
unequal heating of land and water; and conse¬ 
quently tho sea-hroozo is not then felt. In the 
warm months, however, at these times when 
haromotorc are nearly uniform ovor northern and 
western Europe, there is a gontlc soa-breeze all 
round Great Brit run during the heat of the day, 
and a laml-brcezo during night. Thus on the const 
of Berwickshire during line settled summer weather, 
when tho teinpemturu of llio land is much warmer 
than that of the sea during the day, in the morning 
the wind is north-west till about 10a.m., when It 
veers to north, falling all the time till finally it 
sinks to a calm. A little ltoforo noon It springs tip 
from north-oast or oast, veers to south-east from 2 
to 3 p.n., whore it con til iiich till 7 l'.M., when it 
veers to south and sou Lb-west, ami gradually sinks 
to a calm. About sunset it springs up from west 
ami veora to north-west during the night, where it 
con bin Lies till noxt morning, On the otliar hand, 
on tho wchI cuant of Scotland north-west winds 
diminish in forco toward sunset, giving rise to the 
weather saw. 1 The west wind is a gentleman and 
goes to bed. Quite analogous to the laud- ami 
sea-breezes are the niojiRiioim, which, us regards 
southern Asia, are only tho north trades drawn 
out of their course in summer by tho heated 
land-rogluiis—tho south-west monsoon bolng really 
only a vast soa-breoxo blowing on southern Asia, 
anti lasting sovoral mouths of tlio year. 

Variable Winds depend on purely local or 
temporary causes, such as tlio nature of tho 
ground, covered with vegetation or bare; the 
physical oonllguraiion of tlio surface, lovol or 
mountainous; the violnlty of tho sou or lakes; 
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right angles to tho cardinal soils j l>y reducing tlie 
motion or tho new sat of vanes about 5000 times by 
means of worms, lie caused tho cap to veor round 


i 
(*■! 


fastened to tho Homo cm the side opposite to tho 
wails; A, a long shaft of small diameter with a ] 
spur wheel at the end furthest from the mill, I 
go ft red into a corresponding wheel on the axis of 1 
tho llyer (theso wheels are not scon in Jig. 1, being ! 
behind the flyer); ami a pinion at the other end of 
tho shaft acting upon cog-wheol k t which cam os on 
tho lower extremity of its axis a pinion. l> which 
can at pleasure bo geared into the rack on tho 
lower edge of tho dome, Tho construction of the 
sails, generally four in number, U shown in lie. 2, 
Each sail consists of a * whip * or mains, 1 
usually from 30 to 40 foot long, iirmly 
fas toned at right angles to the sail-axle, 
and pierced at from one-sixth or one- 
seventh of its length from the axle to 
its extremity with about twenty holes, 
into oaoh of which a orasslmr from 6 to 0 
feet lung Is inserted, and this framework 
strength on od by light rode coni looting 
tho ends of tho crossbars is then covered 
with canvas in the oldor mills. Tlia 
crossbars, however, are not sot in the 

. i_ _i .i__ i j. .. m _ * 


such cofto tho wind, acting in a direction 
coinciding with that of tho sail-axle, 
would impinge pcrpoudicularly on the 
sails, and no rotatory motion won Id ro* 
suit; the bars, therefore, 01*0 sot at an 
angle varying, as the velocity increases, 
from sail-axle to outer extremity. A 
variation of tho angle from 18° at the 
Arab crossbar to 7° at the extremity is a 
very olToctlve form. Tho amount of 
sail that a windmill can carry with 
advantage is limited, according to 
ftmeaton, to seven-eighths of the area 
of the circle described by one whip. For- 
meiiy a windmill sail was covered with 
a sheet of canvas, of which a greater or 

Fig, 2. less extent could be spread according to 
the strength of tlie. wind* Since then 
various methods have boon devised for reeling the 
Bails—i.o. for varying the surface exposed to the 
wind while tho mill is in motion ; in some arrange¬ 
ments rollers are employed on which tho canvas 
can bo rolled up, in others boards are furled by 
sliding behind each other, ob in a fan, or turn on 
axes into dlAorout positions, ob in a Venetian blind. 
Sir William Cubitt’H automatic reefing arrange¬ 
ment, introduced at tho commencement of the 
10th contury, way of the laBt-namod typo, the 
satin luring of thin boards held up to the wind by a 
weight. As the force of tho wind inoroasod the 
‘valves' wore pressed back and exposed leas sur¬ 
face. According to Smeatou, tho best speed for tho 
tills of tho sail*, weathered as above stated, Is 
about 2*fl timoa the volocitv of tho wind, whilst the 
same authority gives tho el IcctiVa power of a wind¬ 
mill with sails of best form, and about 16} feet 
radius, with a breeze of ISfoetporsocond, at about 
one horse-power* 

The home-iwiver of windmills may 1» derived 
from U 10 following formula due to experiments by 
Coulomb: n « the number of sails: A s= area of 
each Bail in square feet; V velocity of wind in 

loot per second j thou liorso-powar = assum¬ 

ing the speed of the tips of tho sails to bo about 
two and a half to three times tho wind velocity. 

Tho hugest windmills in Great Britain are to bo 
found in Norfolk, where tho wings describe a 
circuit of 100 feet diameter, and with a mod orate 


breeze drive six pairs uf millstones 4 feet 0 inches 
in diameter, grinding collectively 30 bushels of 
flour \mv hour. In American windmills tho sails 
are not unfrequonlly arranged in an annulus or 
disc, and cousisb of narrow Inmrds or slats arranged 
radially, each board being inclined at a constant 
angle of weather. An ingenious form of hori¬ 
zon tal windmill was patented by Mr Gimudat of 
Now York in 1801. The peculiarity is in tho sails, 
which are hinged in snoli a way that the force of 
the wind acting on quo face of them preserves tlwriv 
peipendioularity to it, and secures thorehy a max¬ 
imum elluot; but when after a further semi-revolu¬ 
tion tho other side is presented to tho wind tho 
sails are rained to a hoilzontal position. 

Window (Icol. vindauguy lit. ‘wind eyo') is an 
opening in the wall of a building for the admission 
of light and air. In tho Fob l, from time Imme¬ 
morial, windows open not upon tlie stmt, but upon 
an interior court, and are usually provided with lat¬ 
tices or jalousies, or stone and alabaster tracery to 
exclude the sun's rays. The Chinese use Instead of 
window-glass a thin stuff varnished with blrining 
lao, polished oyster-shells, and thin plates of horn. 
Among the Homans windows were originally closed 
with shut bora; afterwards they were mode of a 
transparent stone, lapis spocularis —which from the 
description can he nothing also than mica—and, in 


some there are traces of glass windows having been 
used in Pompeii] but the mutter is doubtful* The 
first indisputable mention of glass windows is made 
by Gregory of Tours in the 4tu century of our cm, 
who speaks of church windows of coloured glass. 
St Wilfrid, aftor succeeding to the bishopric 
of York in G05, Ailed the vacant windows of the 
minster with glass. In 074 Abbot Bonodict Biscop 
brought artists from Prance to glaze tho windows 
of tho abboy of Wear mouth; and the Bishop of 
Worcester did the same in 720. Leo HI.* in the 
end of tho 3th centnry, put gloss windows into the 
church of the Latcr&n. Glass began Uf be used In 
windows of private houses in England fts early as 
1180, hi Franco in the 14th contury. As late ns 
1468 it struok /Eneas Sylvius very much that In 
Vienna most of the windows were glazed. See 
Glass. 

I 11 ancient temple architecture windows wore 
unknown—the light being obtained either from 
the door or f rom open¬ 
ings in the roof. In 
Gothic architecture, 
however, tlie window 
1 h one of the must 
important features, 
giving, by the infinite 
variety of its out lino, 
and the graceful 
forms of its tracer}*, 
as much character Jp 

and beauty to tho 
Gothic ecHiicesas the 
coin inns and colon¬ 
nades of ancient art 
gavo to the classic a 
temples. 

In the eavly Gothic 
or Norman stylo tlie 

Windows wore small —- 

and comparatively Kg. 1.—Buoknell, Oxford, 

stunted—they wore » ' 

either Simple narrow openings with semicircular 
head, or two snoli grouped together with a larger arch 
over both, and decorated with the usual mouldings 
and ornaments of the etyle (flg. 1 ), The inside had 
generally a wide splay, and simple moulding on the 
angle. Small circular windows sometimes Occur in 
Norman work. ' , ' ' 
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opponent of tlio administration nl Lord North, 
anil in 1784 wan returned to parliament for Nor¬ 
wich, In 1783, on the formation of the Portland 
ministry, remarkable for tho coalition of Lord 
North and Mr Fox, ho had booomo principal scc- 
retary to Lonl Novthington, tliou Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, lint ill-heattli eoon obliged him to resign. 
Ha followed Burke In his view of tho French Re¬ 
volution, and in 1704 ho became secretary-at-war 
under Pitt. He wont out with Pitt in 1801, and 
denonneed Addington's peace of Amiens (1801) 
in a speech of splendid eloquence. This lost 
him his seat for Norwich, lmt ho wan elooted for 
St Mawca in Cornwall, and an the return of tho 
Grenvillo party to power (January 1806) ho became 
war and colonial secretary. IIu 1ml ped Cobbott (q. v,) 
to start his Political Register (January 1802), carried 
a scheme for limited 'service in tho army (1600), 
and at tlm general election hi October 1800 found a 
scat in New Romney, and lioxb year at Ilighiun 
Farrora, Ho wont out of oillcc in 1807, whan tho 
Portland administration was formed, having previ¬ 
ously declined tho offer of a peerage, ami strongly 
denounced tho expedition against Copenhagen, and 
afterwards the cl mast reus AValolioreu Expedition. 
In 1808 a clausa was introduced hy his successor 
Lord CciRblcrcagh into tho Mutiny Act, permitting 
men to enlist for life, contrary to Windham's 
eohonio of limited bow ice, which was, however, re- 
adopted hi 1847* Windham died June 4, 1810, 

Windham was a brilliant talker, an excel leu b 
speaker, and in tho field of lotto™ Dr Johnson, 
who loved him much, called him inter stellas hum 
minor es. He was a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and he was one of tho grenp around Johnson 
at Ins death. AIL hia qualities and talents were 
neutralised by an inbollccLun.1 timidity, a morbid 
so If-consciousness, and a fondness for paradox. In 
his lifetime ho wafi nicknamed the ' weather-cook. 1 
In 1802 ho opposed the abolition of bonv-liniting 
1 os tho first result of a conspiracy between the 
Jacobins and Methodists to lander the pcoplo 
serious and we are told tlmt lie had a passion for 
pugilism, and was a regular attendant upon prize- 
lights. 

His Bpeodios wore oollootud in 3 vela, in 1800, with a 
Life hy his secretary, Thomas Ainyot; Ills Diary from 
J784 to 1S10 was edited by Mrs Homy Baring (1806). 

Wlnd-liistriimcnt»» Seo Music, Vol. VII. 
p. 360 , anil Band. 

WimUscliffrHtZi PjturcBf 1787-1862), Austiian 
fluld-nmmhal, played a conspicuous part in sup¬ 
pressing tho revolution of 1848-40 at Prague ami 
VlenmL, and as generalissimo In Hungary defeated 
the Hungarians in several battles, but was super¬ 
seded after his defeat by them at GUdBllo. 

Windings, a modification of the wheel and 
axle, used for raising weights, lifting water from a 
well, or on shipboard for hoisting tlie anchor. A 
usual form is a horizontal beam supported by 
spindles moving in cellars or hushes, and forced 
round hy Imudspikcs inserted in holes in tho beam. 
Pawls acting on a toothed-wheel provent tho beam 
from slipping, Windlasses are often worked hy 
steam-power. 

Windmill is a mill for performing any class of 
work in which fixed machinery can bo employed, 
and in which the motive-|K>wor is the forco of tho 
wind acting on a set of sails in a manner similar to 
that of n current of water impinging obiiquoly on 
the float-boards of a water-wlicel. Tho origin of 
windmills is altogether lost in tho oblivion of tho 
past, though their introduction into Europe is 
generally ascribed to tho Boracons through the 
(JrusaderB. Early writers record the employment 
of windmillB in Euuojmj in the 12th century, men¬ 
tion being found of disputes in refcrenco to tithes 


In connection with tlmm. Windmills are specially 
adapted for uso ill those now countries whoro fuel 
is scarce and work may he intovmittout. Economy 
in working fomiR a spcciul feature of tho utilisation 
of wind-power. In good situations, and under 
ordinary conditions, a windmill will average about 
eight hours' oporatiou out of the twenty-four. 
At the commencement of tho 10th coutury the 
whole of the grinding, stamping, sawing, and drain¬ 
ing of tho custom counties of Great Britain wiih 
performed by wind-power; sineo then tho steam- 
engino has replaced tho windmill to a considerable 
ox tent, though tho latter is still found extensively 
in the low countries on both sides of tho North Boa; 
whilst both in Franco and the United States tlm 
economical if intermittonb power of wind is largely 
utilised. The latest development of wind-power, mid 
ono for which it would appear eminently adapted, is 
for charging electrical ucoumulatom, and its em¬ 
ployment in thiH capacity, as advocated by Lord 
Kelvin of Largs, seems destined to largely increase. 
Windmills may lie cm ployed for supplying econom¬ 
ical auxiliary power to utcnin-engines, tho latter 
working only in periods of calm. In illustration of 
thiH an arrangement at Favcrehaiu may be quoted 
whore a 15 horso-power windmill auxiliary to the 
sbuam-engiiio raised 21.000.000 gallons of water in 
ten months from a depth of 100 foot, thereby 
saving a consumption of 100 Lous of coal. 

The energy of the wind in actuating a windmill 
ia exerted upon four or more vanes known ns 
'sails 1 (fig. 1, 6, 6), radiating bom the ' wind-bhuft,' 
<L The obliquity of a windmill sail, or tlio angle 



Fig, 1. 


which it makes with its plane of revolution, is 
called its * weather.' In the oldest or 1 post' mills 
the entire structure was carried on a post, n hmg 
lever being provided to turn It and enable ilm sails 
to faco the wind. In the ‘tower,* 'smock.* or 
‘freak 1 mill (llg. 1) there is a fixed tower with a 
rotating cap, «, a 9 a. This can carrion tlio wind- 
shaft, tf, and is turned by hand in tho older, mu) 
automatically in the later mills, ho that tho Hails 
at all times faco tho wind. Thu motion which the 
sails comunmieato to tho axis Is transferred by tho 
hovelled wheels, a nnd /, to tho upright shaft, t», 
which ooluntcH tho machinery IhiIow. Tho axis tf 
of the sails is inclined at uu angle of from 5“ to Jfi° 
to tho horizon to enable the sails to rovnlvo dear 
of the base of tlio tower. Tlio transference of the 
plane of rotation of the sal lb to right angles with 
the wiml was formerly cheated hy manual labour 
applied hy a winch at the Imttom of the tower, 
actuating an endless band and rotating the dome 
abavo through a rack. 

About the year 1700 Andrew Meiklo devised a 
successful automatic appliance for moving tlio sails 
so (ia to catoh every wind. Ho placed a supple¬ 
mentary act of revolving vanes of about 10 rent 
diameter at the back of the rotating cap aud At 
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building. Qnoon Ciiarlofcto lofb the Queen's House 
for Frogmoro; bIio diod in 1818, aiul in 1823 the 
Queen’s Ifonso was pullod down, Tlio royal 
stable* wore built on the alto in 1830. Mean¬ 
while Wyatvillo hod transformed the castle, 
under George IV., who came from liia lodge in 
the Great Park to take up his rod donee in 1828. 
He died at tlte castle in 1830, his successor, 
William IV. in 1838, and the Prince Consort in 
1801, all throo, by a coincidence, in the same room. 
Many royal marriages have takon place in St 
Gcoigo’s Chapel. Prince Leopold, Duko of Albany, 
Is buried in tlio Wolsoy Chapel, and the tomb of 
the Buko of Claronco is in the same place, which 
haa been magnificently decorated, and contains a 
cenotaph to the Prince Consort, 


As wo boo it now Windsor Castle consist* of an 
Upper and a Lower Ward, between which 1b tlio 
Mound and the Hound Tower. In the Upper or 
eastern Ward are the Library, the state apartments, 
the Long Corridor, and the private apartments, 
Wyntville ingeniously oonneoted oil the isolated 
towers and the curtain wall between by means of 
this corridor, which is 520 foot in length. Tho 
state apartments contain many good pictures and 
other works of art. In the Lower ward is St 
George's Chapol, with Its cloisters, tlio Deanery, 
and the Canons’ Houses. Tlio last named contain 
remains of the palace of Henry III, Adjoining to 
the wcsbwaul am the llorseshoo Cloisters, whloh 
contain the houses of member* of the choir. Next 
to thoni are the barracks, including the Curfew 
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Tower, built by Bfilvln. On tlio south side is the 
principal gato, called after Henry VIII. In a line 
with it aro the houses of tho Military Knights, a 
band of pensioners. The Hound Tower is the 
residence of tho constable, and from it floats tho . 
royal standard. Wyatvillo lived, till his death in 
1H40, iu tho Winchester Tower, called after I 
William of Wykohain. Wyatvillo made Windsor 
what it Ih. ami, though wo may find fault with his 
dutallK, Ills proportions and his oye for a grand 
scenic oil cob place him far ahead of any other 
architect of tho BChoallod Gothic revival. 

The town of Now Windsor wns chartered by 
Edward I. It con loins some interesting old houses, 
but nothing that can with cortainty bo datod book 
to tho time of Shakespeare, whoso Meri'y Wives qf 
Windsor Is said to have been written for Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir C. Wren, who was M.P. for tho ; 
borough iu tho Convention Parliament which 
elected William and Mary, built tho town-hall in 
tlio market piaco. Tho town iu pleasantly situated 
olo&o to tho Homo Park, and tho famous Long 
Walk, an avonuo of olniB 3 miloH lung, which leads 
to tho Groat Park. East of the Long Walk aro 
tho tombs of the Duchess of Kent and or thePrinco 
Consort, in domed ohapels s also Frogmore, the 
royal gardens, tho farm and tho dairy. The Groat 
Park contains a church, Cumberland Lodge, and 
Virginia WatcT (q.Y.). which 1 b nearly 6 miles from 
tlio ensile. The number of Windsor's parliament 
ary taombovs was reduced from two to one in 1867. 


Tapestry works established hero in 1872 succumbed 
in 18B8. Pop. (I8G1) 0500 \ (1801) 12,327. 

See TJglto ami D&vifl, Annate of Windsor (1848); G. 
M. Hughes, Hittory of Windsor forest (1800): and 
Windsor Castle, by tho present writer (3d ad. 1861). 

Windthorst, Ludwig (1812-01), Catholic 
politician, was boro uoilt Osimbrock, and became 
distinguished os advocate and politician in Hanover. 
After the nbsomtion of Hanover by Prussia, be 
became leader of the U1 tramontanes lit the Gorman 
parliainont. and chief opponent of Bismarck (luring 
tho Kultnrkaiupf (see Geiuiany, p, 186). 

Windward Islands, a group in the West 
Indies (q.v.) comprising St Luoia (the largest), St 
Vincent, Barbados*, Grenada, and Tobago. 

lVillCi the fermented juice of the grape, is a 
highly complex liquid, whose proximate constituents 
are exceedingly liable to change. The)nice, techni¬ 
cally termed * must,' as obtained by pressure from 
the grapes, Is a somewhat viscid fluid, having a 
strong tendency to spontaneous fermentation when 
exposed to the beat of the eun. The must con¬ 
sists chiefly of water holding in solution! or sus¬ 
pended in exceedingly minute division, grape- 
sugar (dextrorfflnoow and levo-gfowse), pectin, 
gum, dextrine, fab, wax, albumen, gluten; au 
indefinite series of compounds termed extractives; 
tai tario noid, both free and combined with potas- 1 
slum, as potassium bitartrate (oream of taiw) 
and other earthy bases. .Racemic and malic add* 
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In the Early English sLvIo the windows were 
elongated, and hail pointed arches. They wore 
frequently grouped in twos or tlircos, and placed 
so close together that tho 'wall between became 
a nmllion, Tho wall space over tho group oon- 

toiiicd within 
nu enclosing 
arch was then 
perforated with 
a qua trefoil or 
otlior ornamen¬ 
tal oponina, 
and thus tuo 
simpler forms 
of tracory wero 
introduced. 
Tho interior 
arches wore 
splayed off, 
and were fre¬ 
quently very 
elaborately 
decorated with 
Bliafts and arch 
m on 1 din ga 
The lancet 
window (so 
called from its 
shape) is com¬ 
mon in this 
style, Circular 
windows aro 
also itNed with 
Fig. 2. tmeery formed 

Little St Mary, Cambridge, circa 1360. Htfclo radi¬ 
ating shafts 

united l>y small arch os. Tlio triangular window, 
on a small scale, is also occasion ally to be met 
with. 

In the Decorated Style (q.v.) the windows 
bocomo enlarged and filled with mnllions and 
tracery. This was at first simple, and composed 
of geometric figures buoIi ns the origin and 
progress of tmoory naturally led to. As tho 
stylo advanced, more flowing forms wore intro¬ 
duced, until, in tho lath century, tho tracery 
passed into tho Pevneudloular (q.v.) stylo in 
England, and into tlio Flamboyant (q.v.) in 
Prance. Tho heads of tlio lights and the aper¬ 
tures in tho tracery aro usually foilod (fig. 2). 
and the inner jiunbs arc splayed and oruamontou 
with mouldings, shafts, <&o. In elaborately 
traeorled wiudows the iamb and arch mouldings 
are occasionally small, but they are usually bold 
and deep. 

In the lator Tudor style the window-heads be¬ 
came fiat toned into the fmir-aontred arch j and in 
tho time of Elizabeth and James I. tho ttroli gave 
place altogether to the horizontal lintel with the 
opening divided by mnllions into root angular lights, 
sol no times foiled at top. Circular or Huso win¬ 
dows, with elaborate tracery, are chiofly found In 
the Decorated period. 

lu domestic buildings the windows are similar 
to tho above, but squaro-hcadcd windows ocour 
more frequently to suit tho level lino of tho floors j 
aud tho space between the sill and tho floor is 
recessed and fit toil with seats. Transoms aro also 
of common occurrence. Tho upper part of the win¬ 
dow is generally filled with glnaB fitted into a groove 
in tho stonework, while the lower part is provided 
with hinged wooden shutters. Tho Bow or Bay 
Window (q.v.) is also a frequent and very elegant 
feature In tho lator Gotlda buildings. 

In tlio revived Classic stylos the windows are 
almost invariably plain rectangular openings, with 
either & fiat lintel or Bcmiolrculnr ar oh-he ml. They 
have sometimes architraves round the jambs and 



lintel, or are ornamented with pillars supporting 
an entablature or pedimont above. Tho architraves 
are frequently curvod, and the cornices oaniod on 
tniBRQB at each side. 

See also tho artlolos GorniO AnonrmiTiMK, Doumkh, 
Glabs (Painted), Illustrations of many oathodrals (qh 
those of Amiens, Burgos, Notre Dame at Paris, &a). 

Windpipe, See Larynx, Trachea, Throat, 
Bespiuation, Strangulation. 

Winds* See Slovenians. 


Windsor, a town of Berkshire, on tho right 
hank of tho Thames, opposite Eton, 21J miles 
W. by S, of London by vail, 43 by river. The 
exact meaning of the name is unknown. Its 
ancient form is Windles/tores. Tho kings before 
tho Conquest appear to have had a bun ting-lodge 
hero> and Edward tho Confessor granted the manor 
to tlio abboy of Westminster, Jlarold, before ho 
assumed tho crown, had a castle in the adjoining 
parish of Clowor, on the summit of a chalk Mull, 
and after the Conquest the king oxclutngod Old 
Windsor with the abbot, but resided occasionally 
ut the castle in Clower, to which the name of Now 
Windsor wrb glvou. This namo was also acquired 
by tho town which grew up round tho walla of the 
cos bio. In tho course or centurlcH the tludior 
dofoncQH, whioli are probably all that Harold left 
on bis niouml in Clinvor, grow into tho stately 
palace we see now, Ilonry I. resided much hero, 
and married his second queen in tho olmpol. 
Henry II, mado additions, especially hi tho Upper 
Ward, whero Homo remuliis of Norm ail arehi too lure 
lmvo boon identified. John was at Windsor after 
tho granting of Magna Charta. Edward Ill. was 
horn in tlio castle, where, in later yoars, ho estab¬ 
lished wliat Is now the oldest order of chivalry. 
To rocoivo tho knights of St Georgo, or the Garter, 
tho Bound Towor was built on Harold's mound. 
The Black Prince married at Windsor tho lady 
who was called 1 the fair intiid of Kent/ though 
she hail boon twice married and had four children. 
Froissart mentions the cnstlo whore ho saw King 
Ed waul in mourning for (jjieon Philippa. David 
Bruce and James Stuart, kings of Scotland, were 
prlHonera at Windsor. Ilonry VI. was liorn hero 
tn 1421. Edward IV. built Hb Goorgo's Chapel, in 
which, with his predecessor, ho lien him ml. Homy 
VII. completed tho chapel and lmllt tho so-called 
TombhouBO, part of which is, howovor, of the time 
of Henry III,, who built it in honour of St Edward 
the Confessor. Homy VIII. gavo tho ohapol of Hb 
Ed wal'd to Wolsey, who hod a magnificent tomb of 
black marble mado for himself. Tills was stripped 
of its ornaments at tlio Commonwealbh, and was 
finally sent to St Paul's for tho funeral of NoIhou, 
Honry VIII. was buried in St Goorga’H Chapel, 
bosido Jane Soymour. Quoon Elizabeth loved 
Windsor, and built some chambers which still 
remain on the north side of tlio Uppor Ward, and 
are now comprised in the royal library. J union I. 
also was much at Windsor. Charlos I, is buried 
In Lho grave of Henry VIII. Charles II. employed 
Wren to build the state anartmoutH. Janie* II. 
turned Wolsoy's Tomhhoiteointo a Boman Catholic 
chapel, and rcooived the papal nuncio boro in July 
1687. William III. cama to Windsor in the winter 
of the following year, on his famous journey from 
Torbay to London. Queou Anno used to hunt In 
the park in a chaise, but lived in a small house on 
tlio Routh sido of tlio castle. It wan not mueh 


afieotad by Goorgo I, or George II., but Georgo 
III. made it Ills principal residence, adding con¬ 
siderably to the Quo on's House, and also using 
the state apartments, Madaiuo D'Arbloy line 
amusingly dosorilwrt court life at Windsor. George 
III. passed his declining yoars of dotage and blind¬ 
ness in the lowor ohambois of Queen Elizabeth's 
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All we know 1b that a high temperature during 
autumn promotes fermentation, aud a low one ie 
detrimental to It; ami that inequality of temnem- 
tnre during fermentation la extremely injurious, 
and not nufrcquontly spoils tlie wine altogether . 9 
lo what extent it is expedient to admit atmo¬ 
spheric air to the must, so that the fermontation 


may go on most favourably, is a point which in not 
oven yet definitely sottlod. 

The aotual organism—/ermcnJ—which causes the 
breaking-up of the grape-sugar of the grape-juice 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide is, according to 
Pasteur, the Mycodernut vini. It is always, nor¬ 
mally, found in the bloom on tlio surface of the 
grape, and much rosotnbles in structure and notion 
tlio 1'orula of fermenting wort. It is from this 
clroumstaiiao that grape-juico at proper tempera¬ 
tures will form cut. Of itsolf, according to Engel, 
one coll of Mycothnna vim will in forty-eight hours 
produce 8 M/S colls. 

Tlio leading points in which the constituents of 
gm]>e-jnieo and those of wine differ from ono 
another in consoqiiOiioo of form out tit ion aro that in 
the wine there Ls a diminution J 1 ) of the mncila* 
giiioun and sacoliavin matters. in coiiHCquonco of 
the formation of Torment and alcohol; ( 2 ) of those 
Rulwbancofl which are Insoluble in common water, 
lint are hold in solution in the viscid must, as, 
Tor example, calcium and magnesium tartrate; 
and ( 8 ) ororoam of tartar and potassium sulphate. 


and (3) of oroan; of tartar and potassium sulphate, 
whion, being less soluble in spirit than in water, 
fall as the formation of alooliol increases. Bed 


wines lose a portion of colouring matter and of the 
tannin, which is withdrawn by these salts, and 
hence become of a lighter colour and Iqbs astrin¬ 


gent. 

The nrooGRR of fining or charing is undertaken 
with the vlow of removing all tlio sediment In 
which albuminous mat tons may still oactir, and of 
diminishing the colouring matter and tannin of 
rod wines. Amongst the substances used for these 
purposes may ho mentioned albumen (white of egg), 
isinglass, gum, milk, Hine, gyi^um, &c. In warm 
countries gum Is mcfamldc to albumen or isinglass. 
Tlio addition of lime throws down a precipitate of 
salts of lime, which carries down, lu the case of 
rud wine, a considerable quantity of colouring 
matter; its addition gives a sweeter and lefts 
Astringent taste to tlio wi/io, and an appearance 
of age. As a general rule alaarlng increases the 
durability of wine, Sulphurising ls a process 
whloli in GBpcoially applied to Bweob white wines, 
which possess an oxcoss of sugar and albuminous 
matter, and little tannic acid, and thus become 
easily decomposed. Its object ls to cheok undue 
fermentation, and to prevent the formation of 
mould, whloli afterwards Imparts a musty taste 
to tlio wino. The process is effected by burning 
sulphur (which should he free from arsenic) in 
bottles or casks, and instantly pouring in the wino, 
which absorbs tho Bulphur dioxide (converted by 
absorption Into sulphurous acid). Wine intended 
for exportation to warm climates is usually strongly 
sulphurised. 

Tho uges at which different wines attain their 
perfection are, os is woll known, extremely different. 
*Ah a general rulo,' says Mulder, ’wines which 
havo retained a omisidorablo portion of alhnniinous 
matter, and possess but little tannic add, cannot 
resist the lulliionco of time; they.become acid, or 
undergo some other change, This occurs in the 
onso of llhluo' wines, winch oontain, but little 
alcohol; and all those wines whloli contain rpueli 
Bugar, or but Httlo tannic add, cannot bo kept 
long. Wines which can bo cellared are those 
which improve i, or, to spoak more.correctly, those 
wines are stored which Improve with ago. - In 
those odoriferous substances 4 re formed, atid the 


wine becomes loss add and better tasted. Such 
wine as is coloured often deposits a considerable 
amount of sediment; and if it be stored in caska 
there is a constant Increase of alcohol. 1 Wine 
is improved by being kept in wooden casks, 
ns water escapes by evapomtion, and the other 
constituents are relatively increased. The vinous 
constituents hoing thus concentrated exert a 
stronger olioinloal action upon eaoh other, and 
render the wino nob only stronger, but better 
flavoured. The change, however, does not atop 
lioro. The loss of water must be replaced by the 
addition of wino, otherwise tlio Action of the air 
would turn the wino sour, and convert tlio alcolio) 
into acetic acid; and the diminution of water, 
which is tlniR replaced hy wino, causes a constant 
increase of tartaric acid. Wines which are poor in 
sugar may thus soon become too sour: find con¬ 
sequently All wines cannot undergo this process. 
Tlio popular idoa that wine which has grown old 
in bottles hae therefore become richer in alcohol is 
altogether false, and is doubtless founded on the 
fact that it fa only tlio strongest wines that can be 
preserved. The colour, however, of bottled wine 
Is materially affected by age, liqueur-wines and 
red wines containing no largo amount of tonnio 
noid becoming darker, while wlneB which are rich 
in tannic acid, as port wine, for example, deposit a 
sediment, and become lighter. Old bottled wines 
contain odoriferous constituents—ethers of various 
organic acids—which are not found in new wine. 
This effect of time may, however, bo imitated by art 
^—by Paslemnng the wine. Pqb tour first showed that 
for (lie duo preservation of wine it was necessary to 
kill tho microbe# whoso presenco was deleterious to 
it; ho also showed that a temperature of 00* Q. 
(140° F.) in the presence of the alcohol in tho wine, 
the wine being shut out of con toot with, the air, 
was sufficient to accomplish this object. Bat ifc 
was afterwards fonud, Llmt not only was the wino 
thus treat (Ml preserved from spontaneous doterfe ra¬ 
tion, but that it had acquired much of tho flavour, 
aro in a, and othor qualities characteristic of good 
old (matured) wino. Tills process sitoiiM luituiully 
much lessen the oost of -‘old’ wine. If bottles 
corked, but not quite filled with wino, are placed 
for two home in warm water at a temperature of 
18fl° F., and after cooling are filled, their contents 
will he found to have acquired tlio flavour and 
aroma of wino that lias boon bottled several years. 
Wines which have bcon long in bottle sometimes 
acquire a peculiar flavour, which in incorreotly 
referred to the cork. It is in reality due to the 
peculiar mould which grows from the ouUido of 
the cork inwards; and should it reach the inner 
surface it Imparts to the contents of tho bottle & 
peculiar taste; and this wine is said to be corked. 
Voiy similar to this is what is known as 1 the taste 
of tho cask/ a peculiar flavour sometimes acquired 
by wine before bottling. This flavour is regarded 
ns dependent on the development of a peculiar 
essential oil, during the growth of 1 mould/ on the 
surface of tho wino. It can bo removed by tlio 
addition to enoli pipe of about a quart Qf olivo-oil, 
which dissolves tlio unpleasant flavouring matter, 
and cavrioB it to the surface. 

Colouring , Doctoring y and Plastering JFfte.— 

Onr limits prevent our oveu giving a Ust of tlio 
adulterants used in colouring winca, in eluding such 
imiooiious substances as mulborrics, bilberries, &c., 
and terminating in such poisonous substances as 
magenta and other aniline or coal*tar colours. All ■ 
good natural wines tend to bcoonie turbid, both 
as they ago and with ohange of temperature. To 
prevent tills gypsum (plaster of Paris, or calcium 
sulphate) is used. * T]io chief cause of tho turbidity -• 
of bottled wine is potassium bi tartrate; the plaster,' 
of Paris removes .thfai leaving in its place , acid. 
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ate a]bo in general presont, likewise traces of ono or 
more of the following—magnesia, the oxides of 
11*011 and manganese, potassium sulphate, calcium 
phosphate, common salt, and allioa. The juice 
having fermented ami become wine consists (prior 
to doo boring, pin storing, Szc.), or before, cl dolly of 
water, in wluoli, however, arc now hold in solution or 
suspension various alcohols (childly etkylic ), several 
compound ethers, and tartaric* moomio, malio, 
succinic, glycolic, oxalic, acetic, and tannic acids 
{tannin). It also contains (before sophistication) 
glycerine, trace of acetaldehyde and of butyric, 
propionic, and con ant hie acids. Cana-sugar is said 
to be absent in all natural wines t It is, how¬ 
ever, added in the manufacture of Clianipaauo 
and in certain other cams of wine-making. The 
colouring mutter and tho tannin of the rod wines 
aro undoubtedly largely imported into them from 
tlio skins and tho grape-stones during fermentation. 
Tho tannin and the various acids are supposed to 
exert a preservative Influence on the wine. In 
normally coloured wine tho oxidation of the 
umotannin of the seeds, stalks, and basks, and of 
the extractives of the juice, contributes lamely to 
the result 

Tho Bouquet, or peculiar amnia bio odour of wines, 
is dependent on one or other of the compound 
ethors—acoto-propylio, bn hylic, wiiylio, caprylic, 
Imto-othylic, capvylo-etliylic, cnpro-ethylio, pel- 
argo-cthylio, tannic, or other other. The bouquet 
of wines, according to Kommer’s experiments, is 
said to pasH with the yeast from ono wine to 
another, that is if tlio ferment from the must of 
ono district be made to set up the fevmoutation of 
must derived, say from the Champagne, COto d*Or, 
or other cel oh rated districts j in each cose the wine 
liwl the bouquet of the vintage from which the 
social form out was taken. The general vinous 
odour, common to all wince, is supposed to bo 
dne to the presence of mnanthio ether. The char¬ 
acter of tho wine, however, largely depends on 
both soil anil cliiuato. Thus ix certain variety 
of grape grown on the II 111 lie give* a species of 
Hook; the Bailie grape raised in tlio valley of 
the Tallis yields Ihicollas; whllo in tho island 
of Maituim it gives a wiue known as Soroial, of 
entirely different flavour from either. Tho quantity 
of sugar in grapc-juico varies extremely. In tlio 
juico of very ripe grapes it may roach 40 por cent. 
According to Fontenot la, tho juico pr educed In the 
south of France contains from 18 to 30 per conts. j 
while in tlio neighbourhood of Stuttgart House 
determines it at from 13 to 215 per cent. In the low 
and variable toinpomturo of Holland, tho juico of 
the best grapes yields only 10 or 12 per cent, of 
Biigar. Tlio coin posit Ion of the albuminous matter 
is not oloarly determined. It probably varies at 
from l to 1 nor cent,, and equals in weight only 
about Vtrth or tho sngav present. 

Tho saccharin contents of grano-juice range 
from 13 to 30 per cent. If we regard all this sugar 
rb grape-sugar, # CJi^O,,, with a molecular weight 
of 180 (and it is from this sugar the alcohol, the 
essential constituent of wine, is derived), than each 
molecule of yntpe-sutrar may bo resolved, in the act 
of fermentation, into two molecules of alcohol, 
c *ff|iO. whose molecular weight is 02, and 2 mole- 
culos of carbon dioxide, C0 3 , whoso moloaiilar 
weight is 44, according to tho equation— 

' Gmpc-fliiflflr (160), Alcohol (g x 40) , C arbon Dioxi de (g x d4). 

^C 0 H ]a O fl '^' 2(C 3 H 0 O) '+ * 2CO^ ^ 

provided that there is no loss; that ia, under tho 
inoat favourable conditions of fommutation, 180 
parts nwwetgUt) of gnUw-suHBv (with tho symbol 
OnHisOfl) niay yield 92 jjarts o? alcohol j or, romrliiv 
speaking, 2 parts by weight of sugar yield I of 


alcohol. From this, says Mulder, 'the juice of 
French and Gorman grapes gives, wlum analysed, 
as u maximum, from 7 U> 10 per cent, of alcohol 
by weight,’ 

According to Mulder, sugar is found In all wine, 
and its quantity depends to a coimUloroblo extent 
upon tho treatment to which tho grapes aro mih- 
jooted boforo pressure, lb* llcnco Jones, in the 
appendix to his translation of Mulder’s work, how¬ 
ever duel arcs, on tho other hand, tlmt. while Pmt. 
Sherry (except in two instances), Madeira, ami 
Champagne alwuys con brined sugar, Claret, Hmv 
gundy, Rhine, ami Mosello wine (excepting one 
sample of Bauturne] were always free from every 
kind of sugar. Tokay wine, for example, is pre¬ 
pared from grapes which have hcon allowed not 
only to gob ovor-iipe, hilt partly to dry on tho 
vinos j vin do puillo is obtained from grapes dried 
on straw exposed to the smi; and in both them 
casus water is ovaporntod, and tho concentrated 
juico yields a wine of extra strength. Thu strong 
heavy wiuus used by tho ancients wore thus pre¬ 
pared, 

In consoqucnco of (lie close connection which 
exists between tho amount of sugar in the grape- 
juice and the stiongbh und excellence of the wmo 
which It yields, extmuouus sugar is introduced hi to 
tho juice, so as to doctor it. For this purpose n 
cheap fermentable sugar is added to Lho Hour juices 
an adulteration which cannot miliHoq nuiilfy ho 
dqtcotod by chemistry, Many imitations of port 
wine aro blins manufactured. If fermentation gnow 
on till all the sugar is converted into alcohol a dry 
wine is produced; when it is oliuukud before the 
change is completed n rich fruity wine is pro¬ 
duced. Wines are thus divided lute dry and sweet 
or fruity wines. When wine in Imtltoil whilst the 
fermentation is still in progress tfcrvcmnt wine is 
formed. 

Shortly after tho must has pawned from the 
wlnc-prcHB wympUmm of fm-iueutatlon appear; the 
juico huconicfl more turbid, ImhhloB rlwc to the 
surf turn, and a froth soon settles there. This pro¬ 
cess in a modorato climate usually vouches iU 
highest point iu three or four days j before it is 
quite finished tho whole liquid iiliinb is stirred up, 
so as to ro-oxcito the process. For this purpose, 
in many districts, a linked man used to go 
mto tho wine-tub, wlw both accomplished Urn 
necessary stirring, and promoted fonuontatlon by 
his animal hoak In two or threo woekn the fluid 
becomes cciinpamtively clear, and a precipitate 
acciumilfttes ut tlio bottom of the vessel. The wine 
is now removed from the scdimuiit into another 
voHscl, and a slow form of fermentation— after- 
fermentation , as it is termed—goes on for novum! 
months, snaur being constantly converted into' 
alcohol unci carbon dioxide, a fresh piceipitutu 
collecting'at tho bottom of tho vessel ns before. 
Hovoral similar ohungeH into other ychhoIn are 
made, to gat rid of tho sediment, till it is fit for 
transferring into casks. That tlio proeesH of fer¬ 
mentation may go on satisfactorily not only nuiHt 
water, sugar, and a nitrogenous matter in a state 
of actual change ho present, hub there must be a 
certain temperature and n certain amount tif atmo¬ 
spheric air present. ‘Although,’ sayH Mulder, 

1 there is a wi«lo interval Ini tween tho oxbioiuoH of 
temperature at which fermentation 1 h possible), the 
ho mill ary is very narrow which limits good and 
active fermentation in every kind of wine. Tho 
grnptm of oaoli country ripened under cl i Huron t 
dogrees of Hummer warmth, ami vary unequally 
rich in aonstitiionts, require very did h rent tompera- 
tmos during fermentation \ ami dlflerout tompdra* 
tnrew arc also required for grapes which are tlio* 
product of a warmer or a colder bu minor. Jlut jou 
these points wo havo little accurate knowledge.- 
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White winea arc made in a somewhat different 
mannor. The grapes five not, as in making roil 
wino, put into the vat bo ferment, but after the 
removal of tho stalks they are trodden, and when 
taken from the press the juice, skins, ami seeds 
are put into casks, in which tho fermentation takes 
ljlaoo, and wino is formed. When tho fermentation 
has ceased tho wino Is racked oil' from the barrels 
into smaller casks ; and any loss from evaporation 
is replaced once or twioe a week. 

Tho wine-presses of tho Jews consisted of two 
receptacles, or vats, plotted at different devotions, 
in the upper ono of whioh tho grapes were trodden, 

1 rhlte the Jo war one rocoimi the expressed juice or 
must (boo Joel, iii. 18), Those vote wore usually 
liown out of tho solid rook ( Isa. y. 2 [margin], anil 
Matt. xxi. 98). Tho ancient Egyptian wine¬ 
press was also thus composed of two vats or re¬ 
ceptacles; and old Egyptian pictures showing 
tho process of treading arc familiar from such 
Looks as Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. A 
certain amount of juloo was allowed to exuda 
from tho ripe fruit hy its own piwraure before 
tho troadlng began. This was kept separata from 
tho rest of tho juice. and formed tho gUttcos , or 
‘ sweat wino 1 noticed in Acts, ii. 18. Although the 
anclant system of troadlng tho grapes still prevails 
in many countries, it is luring gradually displaced 
by various moohanical appliances. In eomo parte 
of France two woodon cylinders turning in opposite 
directions are employed to onish tho fruit; and 
moi*o complicated presses are also In use* 

Commerce. —Tho manufacture of wino has beau 
carried on in all countries where tho grape could be 
successfully cultivated from the vary earliest periods 
of history j and during moro recent periods it has 
followed the faotetops of man, and become estab¬ 
lished in tho Amorican and Australian continents. 
For the progress of viticulture in tho United States, 
see Vink. Tho vino, like most cultivated plants, is 
oapablo of producing very numerous varieties, and 
those, of conrso, give rise to different qualities of 
wine; but far lporo influence Is exerted upon tho 
quality of the wine by climate, soil, and tho posi¬ 
tion of tho vineyard as to tho sun's influence; bo 
Lhat wo not only have wines peculiar to particular 
countrios, but of those, again, wo have usually 
very numerous varieties, produced by special causes 
within those countries; and In addition to all these, 
again, wo have other differences, produced by the 
degrees of skill in tho manufacture. Tho earliest 
wines of whioh we have any account were made in 
Asia. Wo find abundant evidence of the high 
OHteom in whioh wino was hold by the Greeks, 
Homans, and other civilised contcmnoraiy nations j 
and tho name of one of tho choicest Homan 
wines has oontimiod in use till tho present time— 
Fill on i i an. From what we learn from Pliny and 
othor writers regarding tho extraneous additions 
made by the Homans to tirafr grape-juice, and tfre 
treatment of the interior of their casks, wo should 
inuoli doubt whether oven Falornian would be 
appreciated by the moiloni palate. Tho inediroval 
history of wino is involved in much obscurity. 
Though wo And abundant in out Ion of Sack and 
Canary, tho Greek islands seem to li&vo furnished 
a largo portion of the wino then consumed in 
Europe, and the merchant ships of Vonloo in tho 
(lays of her glory appear to hare been largely 
engaged in carrying Greek and Italian wines. 
The Malmsey of those times was nob the produce 
of Madeira, but of tho islands of Toncdta, Xosbos, 
Chlo, and Crete. 

Burgundy Is the oldest wine-producing country 
of central Europe, anil centuries ago the wine of 
this provlnao Was the choicest to be fouiid on the 
tables of the rich and noble. Much of the Bur¬ 
gundy of th^preflont day has excellent qualities 


—being of good body, velvety, and of delicate 
bouquet. Alow scarce kinds, suon bb the Romnnfo* 
Conti, arc really splendid wines. Claret or red 
wine, for the English market, is chiefly the pro¬ 
duce of the Medoc district. It begins below Bor¬ 
deaux, on the loft bank of tho Gironde, and stretches 
almost to the Bay of Blsoay. Whito wine, or 
Sautome. is also produced In tho same neighbour¬ 
hood. The general cliaractor of tho Bordeaux 
wines, whioh are of all qualities, is crispness, ele¬ 
gance, and fine bouquet, and they improve by 
keeping. Sparkling wine of groat renown is pro¬ 
duced lu tho Champagne, the finest qualities of 
which sell at exorbitant prices. 

Germany produces lino white but very few ml 
wines. Tlioy are lie&t known in tho British market 
as Hocks anil Moselles, and are made both still and 
sparkling. At the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the 
jurors on the nine section had before them a sample 
of It blue wine made in 1700, tho year in which 
Marlborough gained the battle of Hamillies, another 
coeval with the war of American independence, 
and another of the yenr of tho battle of Jena. But 
all these and others made in the early pari of the 
century, boforo the days of f fortifying,' had lost 
their dhameteristto taste and flavour, and were but 
the phantnniB of what they hod been. 

The vineyards of Austria produce a great variety 
of wines, which are mostly consumed in the country 
itself. Hungary is still moro n wlno-growing 
countLy, producing considerably moro than it con¬ 
sumes, and is the home of the renowned Tokay 
(q*v,), which boasts a high antiquity, and com- 
inanclB a fabulous price. Mdnoscr-Ansbracli, Car- 
lowltz, Hustor, Somlaiior, anil others are also 
favourably known, but the long land-carriage la a 
serious check on the trade with England^ 

The best Spanish shenios arc those technically 
called dry — that is, free from hweetncBS. Man z an* 
ilia is soul to he the purest, but Mantilla, Amon¬ 
tillado, ami Vino de Pasto are also famous kinds 
of sherry. This wine is chiefly shipped at Cadiz, 
near which it Is made. The Malaga nines, both 
sweet and dry. are widely known, and from Cata¬ 
lonia oome wlmt are known lu England an the 
Spanish Hods, one of them being Tent, dark and 
sweet, and much used ns sacramental wine, Port 
wine (q.v.) is mostly brought from Oporto. 

Italy, with great natural advantages and large 
home production, Is behind several othor nations 
in the manufacture and exportation of flue and 
especially of sparkling ’wines j but the Barolo of, 
Piedmont, the Chianti of Tuscany, the Orvieto of 
the Homan States, the Lacryma Christ! of Naples, 
and other special growths have a high reputation. 
Maim la, a wine with a sherry-like flavour, comes 
from Sicily, The lesser wine-growing countries 
of Europe are Switzerland. Russia, Tnrkoy, and 
Greece, which continues as in ancient times to mtt 
rosin in wiiafr is required for homo consumption. 
The wines of Shiraz in Persia are still most excel¬ 
lent, and sometimes And their way to England, 
Australia already astonishes the best French judges 
by tho excellence of her wines, and tho Capo con¬ 
tinues to yield her lusdoue Constantin anu other 
growths or flne quality. 

The boiled juice of the grape, also the wator- 
infnsion of dried raisins, have been termed 
menied ruins*, Soane wine mm ■chants supply what 
they designate wifermented t w«e, containing only 
enough alcohol (mixed with it) to preserve it, as 
sacramental wins} while other Importers describe 
this same wine as being only slightly fomented, 
up to the point of generating the amount of alcohol*, 
necessary to its. preservation. British urines, as 
gooseberry, damson, elder-berry, apricot, clwrry, 
parsnip, and other wines, consist of the fermented 
juices of the fruit or roots from which- they derive' 
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potassium sulphate with a lifctlo froo^ sulphuric 
(mid, ThewTgive a peculiar diyness to wines, union 
admired by connoisseurs, who neither know its 
source nor are awaro of the tendency to gouty 
diseases it may encourage or induce. 

Bonce Jones gives the following table showing 
tho percentage or alcohol in tlio beet-known wines i 


Per cent 

Port.B0'7 to 28-2 

Madeira.10-0 t. 107 

Shcny.16'4 n 847 

Clminpagne.141 «« 14-8 


Uiu M , 
nil I no Wino..,. 
Claret.. 
Mowslle, 


For cunt, 

..,.101 to 183 
.... 05 ii 18'0 

.... 01 i« 111 

.... 87 ir 9-4 


wlilla there was in 

Rmmly. 601 to fiS'B 

Ruin.7S0 .i 771 

Genova.401 


Ritter Aic.a*a « ia-a 

Porter,,..,,,,.0*6 ii 7‘U 

Cliier.... 61 » 7*6 


Sugar is found (with but rare exceptions) in all 
wines, although in certain kinds very little exist*. 
In red Bordeaux very little sugar is found; rod 
Ban ter no contains loss than 1 per cent of extract, 
anil Hermitage 17; henco tho quantity of sugar 
must bo vory minute ; while some kindH of Muscat 
yield 24*15 of an extract, containing about 22 por 
cent, of sugar, (rood rod wines should contain at 
least J per confc. of sugar. Some of tho sweet 
win ob contain nearly on o-fourth of their weight of 
Knee It arm matter* lienee Jones found that In 


Sliorrv (18 nniniilcaV fengnr In 1 ox. vnrlocl from 4 to lSnmtiiH. 
Madeira (0 HftmplcsjL u " 

OJuuniMfpio ( 4 muniuos), w 

Port (B MinidoA), » 

iraluifloy Madeira, it 

Tokay, '» 

Cyprus, « 


0 n 80 
0 ii 88 ii 
10 if 84 it 

80 00 ti 

74 ii 

103 h 


Under tho term 'free adds’ are included tho 
acid potassium tartrate, known os oimm of tartar, 
and oilier eolublo bitartrates found in wino, besides 
such acids as nro quite no combined, Sugar has ao 
much power in conooallng the free acids that their 
amount cannot bo estimated with any certainty liy 
tho flavour of the wine, and must thorefore bo 
estimated by nrdlnaiy chemical methods. Traces 
of tannic acid may bo found in all white wines, but 
ill no white wine 1a it sufllciontly abundant to ho 
of tlio slightest importance in a medical or dietetic 
point of vlow. On tlio other hand, it is abundant 
in Port and heavily loaded Bordeaux wines, especi¬ 
ally when now. Li tho course of time this tannic 
ajeld becomes oxidisad into a sparingly soluble com¬ 
pound, which is nailo<l l»y Berzelius the apothema^ 
or preoipitato of tannic acid—a procosB which is 
facilitated by tho exposure of the wine in bottles 
to full daylight Tlioro is no doubt that this acid, 
by combining with the albuminous matters, tends 
to lnci-case tlio durability of those wines. Bonce 
Jones holds that * proceeding from the least add 
wine to tho most acitl, wo have Bhcrry, Port, 
Champagne, Claret, Madeira, Burgundy, Rhino 
wine, Moselle.' 

The recent decline in French vintages by rooson 
of the Phylloxera bos developed a now wine making 
industry in France. Enormous quantities of dried 
raisins are imported, mainly from Smyrna and tho 
East, nro soaked in water for forty or fifty horns, 
and thou treated as fresh grapes, yiolding a harm¬ 
less white or straw-colon reel wino. 

Discuses of Wine,— (1) Turning is incidental 
to young wine, and seems to occur under special 
conditions of tho weather. The colour becomes 
darkov, and tho taste first disappears, and if the 
disease goes on becomes disagreeable • tho wino 
becomes turbid and acid. Thin disease is caused by 
a decomposition of tartar. (2) Do pit ms consists 
in tho formation of a sort of vegetable mucus from 
the, sugar of tlio wine, and is known oh visr.ous or 
manmtic fermentation, dno, according to Pasteur, 
to a special microbe. Tho wines llablo to this 
change are those which are deficient in tannic 
add. (8) Bitterness— to which Burgundy wines 


are especially exposed—seems duo to a second fer¬ 
mentation, inasmuch as a largo amount of carlum 
dioxide Is evolved j it has been ascribed to the 
formation of citric other. Tlio disease 1 h caused by 
tlio Bedimont, and often ceases on tlio wino boing 
drawn off in to othor casks. (4) A cidifying depends 
upon tho conversion of tlio alcohol into noetic acid, 
and may be stopped at its commencement by add¬ 
ing alkaline carbonates, which, however, destroy 
the colour and affect the taste of the wine. This 
acidification is dno to a special miorobo. (ii) 
Mouldiness is a disease in which mould-plants nro 
produced on tho surface of the wino; the admission 
of air is favourable to the disease. 

Manufactured The mode of manufacturing wino 
varies in Its details in difi’oranb countries. Pag- 
niorro, in his treatiso On the Wines qf Bordeaux^ 
gives the following description of the ninnufacluro 
of tho superior Clarets. Tho grapes, aftor hoing 
gathered, aro picked, all that aro llkoly to injure 
tlio quality of tlio wine lieing corofnlly removed. 
A principal vat of tho best fruit, which is called 
tlio mother-cask (uwwi-wdre), is then mado, into 
which, after picking, the workmen continue to put 
tho host grapes, without fchoir stalks, and without 
trending them, till they aro from Ifi to 20 inches 
deop; tutor which they throw about two gallons 
of old Cognac or Arningiiaa upon thorn, and thou 
another bod of nicked grapes, followed hy two 
gallons more of brandy, and so on till tho vat is 
full. Spirit of wino is thou added, about four 
gallons boing used for a wine*vat of from thirty to 
thirty->dx tuns. Tho amount of brandy and spirits 
that is added varios with tho quality of the vintage, 
tho hotter vintages requiring tlio less spirit, When 
thoro is a dofidoncy of saccharin matter in tho 
gi-apas starch-sugar is somotlmos added. Tho cum- 
mdre when filled is closed and woll covered with 
blankets to prevent tho ontranco of air, ami Is loft 
In this state fur about a month. A small cook or 
tap is placed in tlio side of the vat at about rt third 
of its cloptli from tho bottom, iu order to allow of 
the progress of fermentation boing observed, and 
to enable the manufacturer to know when tho wino, 
having bocoino cool and sufllciontly dear, may ho 
raclcou oft‘ and put into casks, previously prepared 
bv scalding and rinsing with ft little spirit, While 
tho CKiM-wnh-c is at work tho ordinary vintage goes 
on as follows s Tlio grapes aro trodden or acted 
on by machinery in tho press, and put with their 
stalks Into tho vats, whon tho formontatlnn takes 
plneo naturally. About a foot of the upper part of 
tho vat is not filled, in ordor to loavo spaco lor tho 
femiontafcion, which in very mature vintages some¬ 
times occasions an overflow of these limits. Tho 
term chapcan is applied to tho floating mass of 
stalks, seeds, and skins on tlio surface. Tho vats 
aro lightly covered, and in from a week lo a fort¬ 
night tho wino is ready for boing drawn oil 1 ; for tf 
it is loft upon tho Iocs {mriirc), or in contact with 
its crust (chapeau), it would take the diwagreonlilo 
taste of tho stalks. Tho barrels in which it is then 
placed aro filled to about two-thirds or thrau- 
fourths, aftor which tlio Mfitt-tffJro is emptied, and 
its wino Is poured in equal portions into those 
casks so as to fill them; and the romahider is used 
to replace every wook wlmt is lost by evaporation, 
or may have loakod away. All proprietors have 
not tho moans of making a (mwMnUvc ; but in Its 
ahsonoo, and with tho employment of small vorsoIh, 
wino of an inferior character is produced. The 
casks hoing full aro left nnhungod for about a week, 
tho bung-liolo Iwhig in tho meantime covens] with a 
brick or piooo of wood. They are flllod Up ovory 
two (laj T B, and after bunging at least onco a wook, 
till tho wino is in a state to allow the cask to rest 
with the bung-liolo at tho side, which is not till 
after a year and a half. 
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lb stopped a spring gushed forth—famous after os 
a place of pilgrimage, Holywell in Flintshire (see 
Wells). The Brunts hood was replaced hy St 
Bouno, and Sb Winifred survived tho miracle fifteen 
yoave.—For Wlnfriod, sec Boniface. 
Wliilcelricrt, Arnold von. See Semfacii. 
Winnebago, Seo Wisconsin. 

Winnipeg*, capital of the Canadian province 
of Manitoba, b tan us at ilia confluenoo of the Assini- 
hoino with tho Bod Bivor, by rail 1424 miles 
WNW, of Montreal and 512 miles NNW. of 
Minneapolis. Formerly known as Fort Garry, from 
tho Hudson Bay Company’s pout so called (pop. 
in 1671, 241), it was incorporated os the city of 
Winnipeg in 1873. It is substantially built of 
stono and brick, with wide streets traversed by 
tramways and Kt with the electric light, Tho 
principal bnlldlngs nro tho government oJIIcgb, city 
hall, post-office, numerous churches, a lino hospital, 
and the buildings of the nnivorsity of Manitolm. 
wliich includes an Episcopal, a Presbyterian, and 
a Roman Catholic coll ego. The city contains great 
Hour-mills and grain-olovatois, the shops of the 
Canadian Pacific Hallway, nml a number of manu¬ 
factories, and is tho husy oontro of a fertile coon try, 
with a large carrying trade both by river and rail. 
Pop. (1871) 241 ; (1881) 7085 \ (1801) 26,642. 

Winnipeg, Lake, in Manitoba, 40 miles N. of 
Winnipog olty, and 060 feet above sea-level, is 280 
miloB long, 57 miles broad, and bus an area of 8600 
sq. m. Its lnrgcst tributaries are tho Saskatchewan 
(o.v.), the Winnipeg, and the Red Elver of the 
North C*l*v.); Its outlet is the Nelson Bivor (q,v.), 

Winona* capital of Winona county, Minnesota, 
on the right hank of tho Mississippi (hero crossed 
hy an Iron railroad bridge), 108 miles by rail BE. 
or St Paul. It contains a state normal school, a 
number of Hour and saw mills, foundries, carriage, 
barrel, ami sash and door factories, &o., and ships 
groat quantities of wheat, Pop. (1880) 10,208; 
(1800) 18,208. 

Winsey, or Wincey, a cloth consisting of 
woollou warp and cotton weft, or of wool nuxed 
with a portion of cotton. Heavy winceys nro need 
for skirtings, light winsey for men’s shirts. The 
word is bolioved to bo shortened from Htmy-ioinsey, 
a jingling modification of linsey-woolsey, 

Winslow, Edward, governor of Plymouth 
oolony, Massachusetts, was born in 1605 at Droit- 
wlch, sailed In the Mayflower, was either asriataiik- 
govornor or governor from 1624, aud tlirioe retnmed 
to Englund to ilosorlho the colony, or dofond it 
against its licensors. He thus oame to publish his 
Good 1Veim from New England (1024), Uypocrme 
Unmasked (1646), and Nm England's Salamander 
(1647), all throe valuable accounts of the yonng 
colony. Appointed by Cromwell chief commis¬ 
sioner of an expedition against the Wost Indies, 
ho diod at sea In 1655.—Ills son, JosiAH (1020-80), 
was assistant-governor from 1657 to 1073, and thon 
govornor till bis iloabb. In 1676 be was chosen 
gonoral*in-ohiof of tho United Colonics; and under 
hint tho Arab public school was established in 1075. 
—Ills grandson, John (1702-74), carried out, nndor 
on lore, tho removal of tho AeadianB (seo Aoadia) j 
aiul John Auenuu Winslow (1811-78), descendant 
of one Of Edward Wtnslow’B brothers, commanded 
tho Kcarsargo In hor action with tho Alabama 
(<j.v,), and dlod an admiral. , 

Viusor, Justin, bom at Boston, Masaa- 
ohusotta, in 1831, studied at Harvard and at 
Hoidolborg, was librarian at Boston 1868-77, and 
afterwards at Harvard, and has published various 
bibliographical works, and wilted tho Memorial 
Jlistvry qf Boston (4,vole. 1880-81), and a valuable 
Lrifc somewhat ohaotio compilation, The Nawative 
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and Ch'itical History of America (8 vols, 1884^00). 

In 1801 be Issued a Lite of Columbus. 

Winston, capital of Forsyth county, North 
Carolina, 218 miles SW. of Itiohmond, Virginia, 
with several tobacco-faotories. Pop. (1880 ) 2864 s 
(1800)8018. 

Wiut, Peter De, water-colom-ist, was bom at 
Stono, Staffordshire, 21 st January 1784, the son of 
a physiolan, sprung from a Bn ten family settled in 
New York. He was trained to bo a mezzotint 
engraver under J. It, Smith, bnt soon took to 
painting both in oil and water-coloum, and hie 
lame rosts on Ills Iwirntiful water-colour illustra- 
tlons of English landscape, English architecture, 
and English country-life. Lincoln (where lie found 
a wife), Yorkshire, and parts of Derbyshire wore 
the regions ho loved best j but ho painted Beenes 
on the Thames, the Trent, and in Wales and else¬ 
where. He exhibited mainly in the rooms of tho 
Old Water-colour Society, and is well represented 
lmth in tho National Gallery and at South Ken¬ 
sington. He diod at London (where ho had mostly 
lived), 30th June 1840. Among his most famous 
pictures are ‘The Crioketeis, 1 'Lincoln Cathedral,' 
! Tlie Hay Harvest,’ 1 Nottingham, 1 ‘Richmond 
Hill,’ 4 Cows in Water, 1 'A Cornfield' and 4 A 
Woody Londsoapa ’ are oils at South Kensington. 

See tho Memoir by Walter Armstrong (1888), and 
Rudgravo’s David Con and Peter de Wint In tho ' Groat 
Artists' (1891). 

Winter* Soo Seasons, Eautii. 

Wintcrberry, a name given to several shrubs 
of the genua Ilex, growing in the custom parts 
of North Ainorica. J, vemaVata, the Virginian 
Win berberry, has white flowers in clusters, and 
bright eoarlot berries that remain after the fall of 
the leaf. The bark Is astringent and tonie. 

TVliitcr-cliorry, tho Physalia alkekengi, one 
of tho >3olauncerc, with adibio red berries, also 
called in tho United States Strawberry-tomatoes* 

P. peruviana, or Peruvian Gooseberry, has yellow 
hemes. Tlio name is given too in the united 
States to the Ccii'dioswrmwn haXicacabum, also 
called Balloon Vino, from the large, triangular, 
inflated fruit. ■ ■ 

Wlntcrgrccii* Seo Gaultiieria. The Oil 
of wlntcrgreen, named from this plant, is an aro¬ 
matic stimulant, need chiefly in flavouring con¬ 
fectionery and syrups j and is now obtained from 
the sweet biroh os frequently as from the uinter- 
greon plant. The name i a also given to plants of 
the genera Pyrola and Chlmaphfla, herbaceous or 
half-shrubby plants. The twenty specie* of Pyrola 
are found throughout' tho northern hemisphere, 
several spool os being natives of Britain j the species 
of Chimaphila, found in North America, are some* 
tipies distinguished os spotted wintorgroen; Both. 
Qanlthma pt'oeumbens and a low-climbing plant, 
Mitehella repens, are colled, Cheokevherry in the 
United States.' 

Winter's Baric, a stimulant, aromatic, and 
tonic bark, named from Captain Winter, who first 
brought it from the Strait of Magellan in 1079. 

It la the produce of Drimys lVinterij a native of 
some of the moniitainous parts of South America, 
and abnndnnt lit the lower grounds of Cape Horn 
and Staton Island—a magnollaceous evergreen 
shrub with laurel-liko leaves and corymbs of white 
flowers. Tho Star Anise (Illicinm)isnearly allied 
to it. The bark of other species of Drimys has pro¬ 
perties similar to those of Win ter Vs bark, as that of 

ID. Gvanattnm, much used in Brazil, and of JD, 
axillaris, a Now Zealand tree. 

Winterthur, a town of Switzerland, on the 
Eulaoh, 17 miles by roil NE. of Zurich, with thriv¬ 
ing tfianufootores of locomotives, and of ootteni 
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their respective armies. Ileforo being subjected to 
fermentation they are largely mixed with sugar. 
The general processes in the manufacture of British 
wines closely resemble those which have been just 
ilcBQrihsdi 

The imports of wine into the United Kingdom 
vary from about 15,000,000 to nearly 20,000,000 
gallons; in an average year, an 1801, the 17,008,000 
gallons imported havo a value of about £6,000,000. 
In the same year the United States, in addition to 
alfont 25,000,600 gallons made at home (consider¬ 
ably more than half in California), imported 
8,860,000 gallons in cask and 750,000 dozen bottles, 
of a total value of upwards of $10,000,000. In the 
same year the United States exported 11,070 dozen 
bottles rind 543,102 gallons of wine in cask (total 
value, $371,500). Of Eumponn countries Italy 
grows most Mine, Spain exports most, but the 
export of Franco (about 00,000,000 gallons an mi¬ 
ldly} has a higher value than that of Spain. 
Austria-Hungary produces about a third of the 
French produce (wliioli latter amounts to over 
600,000,000 gallons). 

With respect to tlio high prices realised by old 
wines of famous vintages, wc may state that os 
much as £2 per bottle has occasionally been given 
for Fort and Tokay; and two bottles of old Bur¬ 
gundy have been sold in England at (he very extra¬ 
ordinary price of £80 each. 

Dietetic and Medical Value of Wines ,—lb may 
be laid down as a general rulo that the use of 
wino, oven in moderate quantity, is not only not 
necessary, but absolutely undesirable for young 
or adult persons enjoying good ordinaiy health. 
As, however, life advances, and the circulation 
becomes languid, wine in moderation becomes, in 
the opinion of Borne medical writers, a valuable 
article of food; and even In earlier life the phy¬ 
sician moots largo number* of townspeople, especi¬ 
ally women engaged in sedentary occupations, who 
caunot digest boor. In such oases the boor is 
roplaced by the more grateful beverage, tea, which, 
however, when taken too freely, and without sulll- 
dent solid fond, gives rlso to a form of distressing 
dyspepsia, which too often impels the sufferer tci 
book refuge in spirits. In many such cases olioap 
wine, which may be purchased at from Is. Gd. 
to 2 b. a bottle, mixed with an oqnal bulk of 
water, will bo found an excellent substitute for 
the beer or tea. Tlio vast quantities, says Mr 
WillioMH, of bvilUantly-coloured liquid flavoured 
with orris-root, which would not bo iCllowcd to pass 
tlio lmrriers of Paris, hut must go soinowhoro, is 
drunk in England at a cost of four times as much 
as a Frenchman pays for gonuine wine (see Wil¬ 
liams, Chemistry of Cookery, p. 285). 'The dis¬ 
tinctive elements of wine, 1 nays Dr Druitt, »are to 
be had in abundancoin cheap Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and other French wiuos j in Rhiue wine; in tho 
Hungarian, Austrian, uud some Ore ok wine; ami 
in all with a natural and not injurious quantity 
of spirit. In proscribing pure wine— i.o. light 
natural, virgin wine—tho practitioner has a per¬ 
fectly new article of both diet and medicine in 
iris hands.' In cns<m of debility and indigestion 
such wino as that which wo are now considering, 
diluted with cold water, may often ho freely pro¬ 
scribed with great advantage in place of tea at 
breakfast, ns well its at luncheon and dinner, or 
dinner and supper, according as tlio patient arranges 
his meals. The liesfc of the cheap wines are those 
of Bordeaux; they nro pure, light, ami exhilarat¬ 
ing ; moderately strong, soldorn containing 20 per 
cent, of alcohol; free from sugar and other ma¬ 
terials likely to imltieo gout or headaoho. Tho 
Burgundy wines arc fuller, stoutor (on an average 
from 2 to 4 per cent, stronger in alcohol), and 
higher flavoured than the Bordoaux of oqual pvico, 


Sumo of tlio Hungarian wincB are excellent sub¬ 
stitutes for Boidcaux, and, not having tho acidity, 
austerity, and coldness of tho Inttor, are often 
preferred by patients, Amongst the most import¬ 
ant of tho dearer kinds of wino aro Port, Sherry, 
ami Champagne. Good old Port, now very dilll- 
oult to obtain, la often recommended ns a tonic of 
great value in cases of fever and other forms of 
extreme debility; but many poisons past forty daro 
not take it if they have any predisposition to gout. 
Showy is in uonoval use, and in tlio only wine 
admitted into the British Plmrmncoparfa, in which 
it i h employed in the composition of aloctic, anti- 
mouial, colohicum, and other medicated wines. 

Sejc Hondoraon’s History of Ancient and Modern 
Winea; Bonoo Jonos's translation of Mulder's Chemistry 
of Wine ; Pqyen'a Industrial Chemistry, trim Minted by 
Dr Pauli; Dndtt's Cheap Wines; Thudiahum and 
Dupr6, Oriftin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine; Cyrus 
Heading, History and Description of Wines; on Ameri¬ 
can win on nrnl wlno-growlng, works by JTiumiann, 
Stamaztliy, Hyatt, and lUxford; The Wine Manvfao- 
lurera 1 Jfomfboofe, edited by Gardner; Health I&hibltitm 
manual o« tlio disthetic Use of Wine (Thudlolmin); 
Musprafcfc's OUomtotry applied to tho Arts and Mnnvfna¬ 
tures t Chemistry of Cookery, by W. Mattlim Williams, 
lip. 200'268; Analyse drs Yins, hv Dr L. Magnier do 
la Honroo ; If Vino ( Florence, 1881), by Profuiwor A. 
Graf and others; tlio workH of Shaw and Doinnaii, In 
English; tlio.^o or Julion, Chaptal, Ffiuru, and Batilliafc, 
in French; thoso of Hitter, Balling, Von Ilnbo, Bronnor, 
&o, ( jn German; tho chief works on tcolmologlonl ohomis- 
tiy, ftsWagneFB, in all languages: and tha articles VlNK, 
Alcohol, Boudeaux,Burgundy winks, Canary, Oham- 
rAONE, Fomentation, llocunmr, Maori n a, Malmsey, 
Pipk, Pout Wine, Sack, Sherry, io. in this work. 
For arguments as to tho wino of Scripture, boo Temper* 
Anck, and works there oited; also Dr F. Ik Loos's Science 
Temjierunee Handbook (vol. vlli.). 

WlllCl'i ttflaua BiaNJsniKT, a grout New Tun La¬ 
ment scholar, was born at Leipzig, 13th April 17HI), 
stmllod thero, and iu duo time became primtfdocent 
ami professor extra-ordinary in Theology, lie war 
called to a clmir at Erlangen in 1823, bub relumed 
as ordinary professor to Leipzig in 1832, and died 
them, 12th March 1858. Of his mmiornnn works 
(lint in importance stands his invaluable and still 
unequalled GmmmaUk den NcnMttmenilirhcn 
Spmchidioms (1821; 7th ed. by Ltlmminiin. 1807). 
No less admirable ore 1 i!h Jiiolitichctf liruhnirtcr- 
Inch (1820; 3d od. 2 vols. 1847-48), a slorolimiHO 
of sound learning ami sagacity, and tlio Invaluable 
llaudbuch tier tlteoloyi/tchcn Litmitur (1821; 3d 
od. 2 vein. 1838-40; supplement, 1842). Winer 
also edited, with Engel hard t, the A 'cue Krif turbo 
Journal der thcolor/Men Litemtur (1824-30), 
ami, unaided, tho ttciischrifl fur winsenuchujUiehe 
Thcoloffie ( 1820-32). 

Other works a ta tho Komparatire DarstcUnny dee 
Lehi'bffiriffes der rereehiedenvn Christ!ichctt Klrchni- 
parteicn (1824; 4tli ud. Inr Dr Paul Iiwald, JHH2; Etig. 
trims. 1873); Orammaiik dcs biblmhm and Tar - 
unmischcn ChaldtiUmm (1824 ; 3d od. by Fischer, 1882; 
Eng, traim Andover, 18*15). IV j tier's grout ernmnmrof 
New Testament Greek was translated into Englmh by 
Moses Htuart and Edward llobiiiHou (Andover, 1825), 
Agnow and Ebhoko (from 4th od. 1*1 ilia. 1830), M turnon 
(from 6th eil. Edit). 3850), J. Henry Tlmyor (from 7th 
od. Aiulovor, 1BG0). anil W. F. Moulton (ICdln. 1870; 
2d od. 1877 ; 3d od. 1882). 8oo W. Hohinidt, ««um 
Gmlilehtnia Dr G. 11. Wino™,' in tho llextrilye cur #Sc loh< 
slacken Kirehcnocaeiiichte (1885). 

win Held, capital of Cowloy county, Koiisoh, 
on Whitowator Creek, 247 milch by mil NW. of 
KansoB City. Pop. 5184. 

Wliiffft, Sec Dumb, Flying, 

Winifred, St, according to the logoml, was a 
nobto British maiden, whoso head tlio prlneo Cora- 
dog cub off booausu who ropollod lii« unholy pro¬ 
posals. Tho lioad rolled down a hill, mid where 
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hardens, and becoming leas ductile requires <m- 
ncaling, after which it is washed in an acid solu¬ 
tion and subsequently steeped in lime-water, Tlie 
ductility of the metal ami tbe diamoter of the wire 
do term in o tho rapidity with which drawing can be 



'Wlro-dmwor’s Bonoh, 


cfleeted, Iron and brium can bo drawn at a Rpcod 
of from 12 to 45 Inches per boqoiuI, cold anti Hilvor 
line sections at from 00 to 70 inches per second, 
Whcro great accuracy is required, ns in ohrono- 
motor springs, and for gold and silver locos, plati¬ 
num wire, &o., perforated rubies, or similar hard 
k tones, aro fit toil to tho draw-plate, A silver wire, 
170 niilos long mid about or oil Inefi in diainoter, 
has boon drawn through a hole in a ruby, ami 
found by a micromotor to bo exactly tho same size 
ut tho end as at tho liegiunlng; whereas the draw¬ 
ing of a length of 10 niTlos of brass wire through a 
stool draw-plate necessitates a readjustment of the 
liolo. 

Iron was formerly used to a considerable extent 
for wlvO| hut 1ms been largely superceded by steel. 
Tho ultimate tensile strength of stcol wire ranges 
from 40 to 170 tons pov square inch of sectional 
aiea* Wire gauges aro, unfortunately)' numerous, 
and apt Lo cause confusion. A treatise by Hughes 
in 1870 mentions no less than fifty-live different 
gauges, forty-five of which wero for measuring or 
dutormiiitng the sizes of wiro manufactured and 
sold within tho Unitcil Kingdom. In 1857 Sir 
Joseph Whitworth introduced his gauge, ranging 
from i an inch to -nta of an inch by regular grada¬ 
tions of thousandths of an inch, No, 1 being *001 
of an inch, ami No, 500 being *500 of an inch. 
The Birmingham wire gauge had also extended 
application. In 1884 the imperial standard wiro 
gauge, ranging from 7/0 - -0(KI inches to 60 » *001 
inches, wfw mutually agreed upon as a liinoh 
desired and uniform gauge, ami became law. 

The aimiml production of wiro and wiro products 
is enormous. tlm industry being ohlelly seated In 
the UnUod States (seo, o.g., wonOKSTKii), Groat 
Britain. Germany, and Belgium. The dimensions 
to which the trndo lias grown may bo judged from 
tho annual output—some 50,000 tons—of one of 
the loading continental firms. A bate oiminom- 
tiou of the many and varied purposes to whioh wire 
is applied, ranging from a pm to a 12-inoh hawser, 
would form a formidable lUfcj whilst each year 
witnesses its further extended employment in every 
branch of industry. Tho one item of lurbod wire 
alone—a comparatively rcoonb In trad notion for 
foncing pui'posca—represents nil annual output in 
America anil Europe estimated at 1 over 100,000 
tons, According to ofilcial returns, there are 
about 184,000 miles of holograph wire In the ovor- 
Inuri service of Great Britain; wMIh& the Western 
Union Telogranh Co., U.S.A., have some 048,000 
miles of wire m tlielr system alone. With few 
exceptions pins are made of brass wire, and tho 
production of t)icsc has been estimated at no less 
than 50 millions per day iu Great Britain alone, 


Wiro furnishes an interesting example of the 
increase In value of a raw material through the 
labour put upon it. Professor Babbage drew atten¬ 
tion te tho/act that one pound of Iron, origin ally 
valued at twopence, would yield 50,000 hair-springs 
for watches. each weighing about one-seventh of 
a grain, and selling at a retail price of twopence 
apiece, or over £400 in all 
\Y IIU5-ROPH9 aro now extensively employed in 
many trades and industries, superseding heinp- 
ropes and chains. They seam to have originated 
in Germany about 1821, and in tlie suspension 
bridge at Geneva, built in 1822, ropes of parallel 
and untwisted wire, hound together on the 
1 selvagee * method, were employed. Some fifteen 
years later * termed* or 'stranded 1 wire-ropos 
were manufactured and employed in the Harz 
mines. Formerly wire-ropes were nmcle from 
high-class iron j hut stool is now almost uni¬ 
versally employed in their manufacture. Wire- 
ropca are stranded and laid or closed in muohines 
differing only in detail from those employed for 
making ordinary hemp ropes, both vertical and 
horizontal typos of revolving machine being used. 
In tho manufacture of the lioavler wire-ropes the 
great weights manipulated necessitate a corre¬ 
spondingly massive design of plant. A 1 wire-rope 
' strand r generally contains from six to nine wires, 
and never more than eighteen. A ‘laid 1 rope 
consists of a Iraort (a strand dfchor of lierttp or 
wiro), around whioh nre twisted six stuande con¬ 
taining a similar heart, usually covered with six 
wires. A ‘formed* repo comprises six strands 
laid round a heart, but each ntraud consisting of 
eighteen wires in addition to the core. A ‘cable 
hud 1 idjjo is composed of six laid ropes closed to¬ 
gether to form one cable. Wlro-ropes are gen or ally 
galvanised Lo pro vent met, by living drawn through 
an alkaline or acid liquor, and thence through the 
galvanising bath of molten ‘spelter,' any snper- 1 
jin our metal being removed from the ropes by 
their subsequent passage through a bed ox tann, 
Judicious oiling at intervals reduces tlie cutting 
action of the wires against each other and lengthens 
the life of the rope. The applications of wire-ropes 
are almost numberless, aim aro constantly increas¬ 
ing, For winding and hauling purposes In mines, 
(fee., wire-ropes aro very liugejy nsod.. The vortical 
winding ropes used in British 1 mining operations 
commonly range from 3J to 4i inches in oiraiim- 
forenae j they are wound on drums from 20 to 30 
feat in diameter aud at speeds of from 2000 to 2500 
foot por minute. 

In the United States and Australia hundreds 
of miles of street nnd other railways aro operated 
by wlro-oiihla traction, whilst some British, cities 
also possess cable tramways. For aerial ropeways 
wire-ropes are extensively and successfully em¬ 
ployed hi all parts of the world. Besides their 
permanent employment in suspension bridges, pnph 
as the Brooklyn Bridge (see Bridge, p, 445}. wire- 
ropes furnish valuable aid in the erection or large 
bridges, and wero largely used in connection with 
the Forth Bridge and the Sukktir Bridge across 
the Indus. In tlie first-named structure no less 
than 00 miles of wire-roping wore temporarily 
employed. For marine, electrical, and kindred 
purposes, in addition to many others too numer¬ 
ous to detail, wire-rapes are very extensively used. 
Tho strength of the steel wire used for, rapes 
ranges from 70 to over 100 tons per square inch 
of sectional aroa, To attain equal strength the 
weight of a hemp rope may be taken at about three 
tlmos, and that of a olialn at about five times the 
weight pf a etqel wire-rope, Bee J. Bnoknall 
,8milli, Wir'd its Afcunifaciun and Uses (1801),* 
Wirc-lVonnd, the grubs of dick beetles (Elater 
or Agrlotes), perhaps the most injurious of fftViiv 
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silk, and woollen goods, &c. It contains a good 
town-hall, industrial schools, a museum of Roman 
antiquities, and a public library of 20,000 vols, 
Pop. (1898) 10,060. Tlio Roman Vitodnrum (now 
Ober-Win tertian 1 )* it was held by tlio Counts of 
Kybiug (oastlo 4 miles oft'), and then bv tlio IIaps- 
brinra, wlio sold it to Zmieli in 1407* aeo History 
by Troll (Vienna, 1842-13). 

Winthrop Finally.-JonN, governor of tho 
colony of Massachusetls, was bora at Groton, near 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, England, January 22, 1088, 
was broil to tho law, appointed justice of nonce at 
the age of eighteen, and on account of life excel¬ 
lent and pious character was in 1620 oleotod by 
the governor and company of Massachusetts Bay 
to govern their colony, if o landed at Salom, with 
the colony's aliar tor and a Jleob of ole von ships, on 
June 22, 1030. Ho was vo-el acted governor every 
year until 1034. In 1030 lie lieoamo deputy- 
governor under Sir Harry Vane, with whom lie 
hail an animated controversy on the doctrines nf 
Mrs Hutchinson. In 1037 ho was elected over Sir 
Harry, and continued governor, with a lndof in¬ 
terval, during his life, ami had moro inlluence 
piolMibly than any other man in forming tho politi¬ 
cal Institutions of tho northern states of America. 
IIo died at Boston, March 20, 1040. Winthrop 
kept a careful journal, tho Urol part of which wiw 
publlfthod in 1700, and tho whole in 1820-20 (now 
oil. with additions, J803). >Soc his Life and Letters, 
by It. C. Winthrop (Bust. 1804-07 ).—John, govor- 
nor of Connecticut, eldest Bon of the preceding, 
was born at Groton, England, February 12, 1000 \ 
educated at Trinity Col logo, Dublin; made tho 
tour of Enropoj wont to America in 1081, and was 
chosen a magistrate in Massachusetts; in 1085 
wont to Cunueetionb and built a fort at tho month 
of the Connecticut River, being govornor of the 
colony for a year ; and founded the city of Now 
Lmulmi in 1040, settling there in 1050. In 1057 ho 
was elected governor, and, with the exception of 
one year, hold that post till his death. IIo ob¬ 
tained from Charles II, a charter which united tho 
coLonlos of Connecticut and Now Ilavon, ami was 
named first govomor under it; and ho was the 
father of tlio papar currency in America. Ho was a 
student aiul a solid ar, a follow of the Royal Society, 
a Pull tan without bigotry, and just and oven 
lenient to those of othor rcligiona opinions. Ho died 
at Boston, April 5, 1070.—Ills boh, also John, but 
known as Fltx-Jolm (1030-1707), served mulor Monk 
and in the Indian wars, was agent in London for 
Comieokionfc (1003-07), and governor of the colony 
from 1008 till his death. See the Winthrop Pinters 
(Mass. Hist. Boo., 18B0).— John, LL.D., Ain Oilcan 
physicist, a descendant uf tho first Governor Win- 
tlirop, was bom nb Boston in 1714, graduated at 
Ilurvard in 1732, and in 1738 was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
them In 1740 lie observed tho transit of Mercury, 
and in 1701 ho went to Newfoundland to observe 
tho soeond transit in the century. He published 
papers on earthquakes, comets, and other subjects, 
was a fellow of the Iioyal Society, and died May 
3, 1770.— Uoiikut Charles, LL.D,, American 
orator, descendant of the sixth generation from the 
firafc Governor Winthrop, was burn at Boston, May 
12, 1800, graduated at Harvard in 1828, studied 
law with Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the 
liar in 1831, but soon abandoned law for politics, 
aad was elected to tho Htatc legislature in 1834, 
where lie served till 1840. IIo then was elected to 
oongreBB, of which lie was a member for ten years, 
amT in 1847-40 was its speaker, In 1850 ho suc¬ 
ceeded Webster, who became Secretary of State, 
ad so nator from Mamaehu&etbs, but last fifs seat iu 
1861 j artel in tho same year lie was also defeated 
as a candidate for governor of MossaohnBetts. Ho 


is most famous as a speaker on historical occasions 
(see bin Atresses and Sjieeehcs, 4 vols. 1852-80), 
ami has published, besides tho Life of tlio firot John 
Wintlirop, a volume on Washington* Bowdoin. anti 
Pranfclin (1870). 

Wfnzct, Nr nian, was Imm at Renfrew In 1618. 
Of his jwirwitAgG and early youth nothing is known. 
It iB probable that be was educated at tho uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow i and he was certainly ordained 
judost in 1540. About 1052 ho was appointed 
master of the grammar-school at Linlithgow, 
whore ho also acted ns a notary, and was eventu¬ 
ally promoted to tho pmvosti'y of tho Collegiate 
Church uf St Michael 1 * On the establishment of 
Protestantism in BcoMaml (1600) Wlnxot, who 
adhered to tho old religion, was deprived of his 
various offices, ami came to Edinburgh, whero ho 
received tho countenance of Qucoii Mary. It 
wan now that ho wrote his pamphlets entitled 
Certftnc Tmetcdis for Jtcfonmtioun of Poctrme 
and Manor is, which have glvon him an honourable 
place among Scottish Catholics posloiior to tho 
Reformation. Forced to quit Scotland in 1503, ho 
mado his homo in tho university of Paris till 1671, 
when ho was summonad to England to perform 
certain services to Mary who urns now in captivity, 
Returning to Paris tlio samo year, ho became a 
teacher of some distillation in tho university, 
holding thrice in succession tho ofilco of Procurator 
of the Gorman Nation, In 1074 ho removed to 
tho English Collogo of Douny, whero lie boon mo 
licentiate in theology, ami in 1577 his learning 
ami various sorvlccs to the church woro rowaidoil 
by his appointmonfc oh Abbot of Bt James's, llatls- 
bon. I 11 thie ofilco, which lie discharged with 
characteristic onoigy and lidolily, ho died in 1602. 

Boo Irving, Lives of Scottish Writers, and Wnwifc , H 
“Works (1901), Qclitail for tho Bouttlsh Toxfc Hciolofcy by 
tho Hov. J. It. Howl Ron, wlio luta brought together all 
tliat is known regarding WinJet and his writing* 

Wire. Spoclmcns of motallio shreds dating as 
far back tv* 1700 11 . 0 . arc stated to have ln»cn 
discovered; whilst a sample of wiro mado by the 
Ninovitos about 800 11 . 0 . is exhibited at tho Ken¬ 
sington MuBOiiin, London. Montion of a similar 
product is made by both Homer and Pliny. Wire 
was originally mado by boating metal into plates, 
which wera out into narrow strips, and subso- 
quontly rounded by hammering. Tho art of wire¬ 
drawing was not practised until the 14th century, 
or introduced into Great Britain till smuo throe 
centuries later. Tlio facility with which any molal 
can bo drawn into wire depends upon its ductility. 
Most metals possess this property \ though some, 
like bismuth and antimony, arc so hrlttlo that 
they can only be drown out with dlfflctilly, and 
wiro mado from such metals is useless from want 
of tonacity (boo Ductility). Tho gonoml prin¬ 
ciple involved in tho limnu foe turn of wiro consists 
in rolling down ingots or liars into rods of say 4 
inch diameter, which are aftorwards attenuated 
and reduced in section by being drawn cold through 
liolos hi metal plates or hard stones. Tho accom¬ 
panying illustration represents a wiro-drawer's 
bcmolji A being tho dmw-plato, ami B the draw¬ 
ing-block or cylindur; drivon by a prime mover 
through the gearing as shown. Tlio draw-phUo, 
A, is generally mado of hard steel, tho holes in 
It hoing fmmol-shaped. Owing to tho oxcessivo 
friction generated, notwithstanding tho uso of 
lubricants, tho holes rapidly wear away aud on* 
largo, Aftor being onco drawn, tlio wire is again 
passed through a smaller hole in tho drow-pfato. 
and so tho process is repeated until tho required 
stee is roachod. Fine wire may require from twenty 
to thirty ((rowings. The speed of the drawing- , 
cylinder is increased as tho diameter of the wire 
diminishes. I ho metal mulor treatment gradually 
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peats, destroying root, grain, and fodder crops. 
They are catted wire-worms 4 from their likonoflB in 

tough n oh * and 
y shape to a piece 

jr / of wire } 1 they 

— g&J arc yellowish 

in colour, from 

U i to i an inch 

\ / m length f with 

flfN three paire of 

Cj£22® IV@\ /&\ legs, and a buo- 

V y* a * torial append- 

i nTT " S.&&5& 

r^SsS 

Wiro-worm: common in tlio 

a, potreefc liiHcct mflflnlftort; 6, natural h|zo holds b in Bit in- 

of perfect h» cot; c, wire-worm ningnli Iqd; mer* tl mo. The 

d, Hfttuml size or wlro-wonu. oggg aro l a | ( | 

near the roots 

of plants, in the ground or in the axils of 
basal loaves ; the grnb remains for soverol yoam 
(three to live) as euioIi, burrowing in the ground 
during the frost of winter, but at otlior timesbavdly 
ceasing from voracious attacks on the roots and 
underground stems of all sorts of cram. Eventually 
they pupate In tho soil, whence tlio adult beetles 
emerges. Common forms aro A ff notes obsenrus, 
A. Zineaim, A, sputatoy, They are not to be con¬ 
fused with millipedes, wldoh tlmy slightly resemble, 
Por prevention Miss Ormerod recommends lime- 
oompoBt, guano and sniper phosphate, soot, nitmto 
of soda and Balt, and other obnoxious dressings, 
summer fallow, and burning all rubbish, clod- 
crushing and heavy r&IHng. On a small soalo 
Alices or potatoes ot turnips may lie successfully 
used ob traps. Among natural enemies of wiro- 
womiR iuoIoh, rooks, plovers, and pheasants are 
important. 

Wisbech, a market-town of Cambridgeshire, in 
tho Isle of l!ly, on tho None, 21 miles KNE. nf 
Peterborough, 13 SW. of Lynn, and 40 N. of Cam- 
bridge. _ The parish church, Norman to Perpon- 
dloular in. style, has a flue tower; and there aro 
a oovn oxcliango (1811), a cattlo-nmrkct (1800), a 
town-hall (1873 b the Cambridgeshire hospital (1873), 
a museum anil litomiy institute, and a public park 
of 18 acres, A castle, founded by the Conquoror 
in 1071, was rebuilt by Bishop Morton in 1483, 
restored by Bishop Andre wob in 1017, and again 
rebuilt from Inigo Jones’s design a by Tlmrioe, 
Cromwell's secretary, but was domoliflhed in 1810, 
Visited by King .Tolin and Edward IV., it was the 
prison under Elizabeth of many Catholic rccuBants, 
including Biahops Wiuhart and Watson, the Jesuit 
Jyojtoa, Dr Unfphaw, Cafccsby, and Trosham (T. 
G. l*i\v s Cot^ltets belmen Jesuits and Seculars, 
18901. Godwm was n native, and CJarknon, to 
whoso memory it Ootliio cross by Sir Q-, G. Scott 
wiw ereotod in 1881. Vessels of nearly 000 tons i 
cm now as com] fcjio None from tho Wash, a distance 
of 7 union ; and Wlaltoch has n. cnnsldornblo export 
of cereals and import of timber, with aonto nmiiu- 
factnres of iron, oil, ropes, &o. It was made ti 
municipal borough in Edward VI. ’b roiirn. Pop, 

(1831) 10,080 j (1891) 0306. fc P ' 

iiSS? 4 A ™i Tnh,0, l’w? 1 . st '? loa, ^ , » ount of ■ff'islwd! 
jl827)j Hlstttry of Wisbech (1888); • Wislmoli Csatlo’ 

*“ 1,0 f**™; B S l i (IWO)i end Miller 1 . 

Mn land Post and Present (1878). 

«lP S c*^ t n ^ a " ,0 P* soaport on tho west coast 
of the SwodisU island of Gothland (q.v.), 130 inilos 
, ,0 ! 1U V wost important coni- 

merofal cities in Europe during tho 10th and lltli 
centuries, during the 1+tli and loth it wns a 
principal iootory of the flausoatlo League (q.v.). 


-- i» 1 rw * vi^rvii- 

has a fine tower; and there aro 


Tlio eastern trade, which during tho 11th and 12th 
centuries passed through Russia, and fchonco down 
the Baltic to Gothland, centred in Wisby, and 

f roatly enriobod that port. In 1801 Vnldomnr 
II, of Denmark took tho town by storm, and, 
plundering it, obtained ail immense booty. This 
was a fatal blow to the prosperity of the place. 
Tho architecture of Wisby is oxeccdlngly interest¬ 
ing. Its ancient walla and tmvors exist in almost 
as on tiro a state as they wore in tho 13 th contnry, 
and render its appearance, as soon from the sea, 
exceedingly striking. Tho oarly grandeur of tho 
town is attested by the fact that it eon tains, well 
preserved, tho remains of ton churches, all of which 
date from tlio 11th and 12 th conturica, avo varied 
in form and ornament, and aro a mine of interest 
to tiie student of Early Gothic, The oldosl ib the 
church of tho Iloly Ghost (1040). St Mary's (1100- 
1225) is the only church now kept up for tho use of 
tho inhabitants. Pop. 0000. 

Wisconsin, the twentieth in area and four¬ 
teenth in population of tho United States, lies 
between lakes Michigan and c^-wkh wo m no. 
Suponor and the MlsalNalppi hy j. n. iMnsntt 
Ilivcr, with its tributary iJjo St Cw,, i vm *' 

Croix; tho sunonnding status aro Michigan, 
MhmoBota, Iowa, and Illinois, Its length Is 
about 300 milcB and its breadth 250, with ail 
area of 50,040 bo. iu. Tha surface in a rolling 
plain with an elevation of 000 foot, rising to 
1800 feot at the divide, about 80 miles south of 
Lake Superior, The general slope is smith-west¬ 
ward towards tlio Mtsflisshmi, into wliich four- 
fifths of tho stroams flow. Tflio prinoipid of these 
arc tlio Chippewa, the ttlnok, and the AYlHomisin, 
winch funiwfi ahuiidant water-power. Tlio Enx, 
which occujdes part cf tho same valley with tho 
V lucouBiu, Hows north-eastward into (Iroon Day. 
It alno pftfiscB through Lake Winnebago, the 
largoflb lake entirely within the state (28 miles 
by 10), riioro arc about two thousand small 
laliOH, often with picturesque outlots through 
narrow rooky gorges called 4 delto/ or in the north 


forming mpiils or ca^cndcH, These lakes arc a 
striking proof of extoiiHlve glacial action, and a 
range of hills, the Kettle moraino, marks the 
edgo of tho cuormotiB lied of ice wliich ouco 
covered all tlio state except tho ftoulli-woslom 
cajloil by aeokiglsls the ‘driftlcss area. 1 
riio Aiclm*an rocks ot tlio northern iiavl of Iho 
stale testify that this wna tlio oldest part of tlio 
continent. Noxt come tlio Huroniau rocks, con¬ 
taining valuable beds of iron ore, and intermixed 
in the north-west with the copper-bearing forma¬ 
tion of Lake Superior, To tho south aro sand- 
stone and llmostono formations, furnishing excel lent 
bunding material, ami in the south-west contain- 
ing lead anil xiuc orou. Denso forests, consisting 
clnaljy of irbifco pi no ajul coniferous fci'ees, 

but having also oaks and otlior dccidumis trees, 
once covored immtof the state, though the sou them 
part w prairie land, with many oak groves or 
* openings, Tlio prcBent forest area is 4H*8 nor 
cent, of the whole (hut see Timiikh, p. 211). Tlio 
avorago annual teinpevaturo of the state is 42°, hut 
in the sou thorn part it is 40°. 

r Iho chief Industry In the staLo is agrlcnlturo, 
omploymg about 400.000 poroons. In 1H01 tlio 
grain-prod not was valued at 888,8+0,322. In tlio 
prnduob of liuuber AVisconsin ranks third among 
the amount in 1885 holug valued at 
^7)000,000, while the liiannfiiotnroH of wood woro 
v ? ttioso of wugmiR, ^c. 

at $5,000,000. Iu tho lumber regions oxtcnslvo 
con nag rations spmotimes occur, tho inobt disas¬ 
trous being in Ootobov 1871, when tlio fire Bwopb I 
over portion h of eight counties and doslrovod a 
thousand lives. In iroiMuinlng AYiacrnifiln 'holds ! 
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subjective and objective relations, between tlio 
post hoo ami tile propter hoe, the scanty know¬ 
ledge of natural causes being Ailed up with hypo- 
thotical causes of a metaphysical amt supernatural 
oliavaotor. Magic depends on oeoult faculties and 
devices within the control of the magician, who 
thus becomes gradually differentiated from the 
priest, as the possessor df the illegitimate rather 
than the legitimate means of coimminic«fclon with 
the unseen. The most rudimentary roligious soon 
come to develop an ethical sldo; in agio, on the 
other hand, stands apart from bho ordinary adorn* 
tlon of spiritual powers, employing theurgy, than* 
malurgy, spells, incantations, oeonlb devices, rather 
than prayer, inspiration, oracles, miracles, and 
omena , Worship fy ossmlmWy rational t the natural 
efToot of au assumed theory of the unseen and 
spiritual, capable of being worked out into a 
tlioology; sorcery, on the other hand, is essentially 
sumr natural amt aupm-ndionat, aflbrcling no 
adeqnaLo basis for a systematised theory. At the 
same limesomo of its observed phenomena may form 
a fonmlaiioii out of which a special jttourio-Acieiicd 
may be built np, as in the thorny of augury, astro- 
logy, onairomancy, and divination j bub those liar* 
monieo into no broad synthesis of a spiritual philo¬ 
sophy, and cannot form foundations for a rohgiou. 
Boroory than is ovor mysterious, occult, and dread* 
fill, and under its sway man continues to be the 

E t of tlio gloomy intellectual and spiritnol 
ows his imagination ever generates out of 
tho mists of tlie unknown, imperfect analogy— 
tho foundation of all false philosophy—pervert¬ 
ing by a falsa twist at the outset ovon nuuife 
intellectual faculties, and completing tho process 
by leaving his mind a prey to tlio wildest vagaries 
of imagination. It may also bo tho case that the 
eomplox nature of man over cravoa for an Irrational 
and supra* a on Bible demon t—a material support— 
around which to cling, and that this remains a 
necessity to the most highly developed religions 
souse as well aa tho most rudimontiu-y, To make 
tho imago of a thing is to reproditoo it, and it is 
impossible to distinguish sharply between the 
visible representation of au object and its invisible ! 
and spiritual realisation. To bum an unpopular 
politician iu offlgy, to oherish a look of hair of 
one wo leva, to reverence a Madonna and Child in i 
our clmrchtiH 1 b not a whit more rational, or Icsb 1 
irrational lather, than to torture an enemy by 
slowly burning his wax image or to raise a storm 
at sea by whipping a bucket of water with a \ 
switoli. For to human nature iu its anlinury con* 
ditioim tlio symbol is necessary to any adequate 
or lasting realisation of the thing symbolised, and 
when once impevfcot analogies and the eon found lug 
of tlio subjeotiyo and the objective are admitted, 
any perversity of imagination In the assumption 
of Bupru'souslblo relations botween things is in¬ 
telligible enough. The symbolical Is apt to bo con- 
fuHod with tho magical in diction of injury upon 
an enemy In such Scripture instances as tlio arrows 
shot thrlco by King Joash on tlio ground in order 
to smite the Syrians (2 Kings, xih.lC-18), and in 
tho horns inode by Zedokiah with which to push 
Syria (2 Cliruu. xviii, 10} i while possibly a parallel 
may bo drawn between tlio practice of making land 
barren with enchanted atones and one part of the 
ruin appointed for Moab (2 Kings, ii. J&-2A). 

Wo And then a belief in tho possibility of 
sorcory everywhere lu bho ancient world—among 
tho Chaldeans and tho unimaginative Romans 
alike—and in Hebrew history the contest botween 
Muses and tho HakhAmim, or wlno anon of Egypt, 
Riiggasta that wonders could bo wrought by the 
Ulohim Ack&'im or 'other god a’ The traditional 
con tost botween Bb Pofcor mid Simon Magus in the 
earliest Christian times shows the sanio bolief) 


and Are And the Fabhors all unanimous in this 
at least, that the fact of sorcery is supported by 
the strongest scriptural ami occlcslastlcal author¬ 
ity. The notion of a supreme embodiment of 
evil, at tlio head of the whole hierarchy of hell, 
from tho beginning avob embodied in Christian 
belief, and thus the Avhole human Avorld came 
naturally to be regarded as ringed round with a 
conn bless host of ni align an t spirits whose work 
avqb none other than to thwart the divine purposes 
by leading men Into tho rebellion of sin. The 
ministry of Satan in tlio trial of Job, tho Avevewolf- 
liko transformation of Nebuchadnezzar, the necro¬ 
mancy of tho AYitcli of Endor raising up tlie 
maiestio shade of Samuel to pronounce the doom 
of Ban), tlie New Testament stories of demoniacal 
possession, and of the dispossessed doviU entering 
into the Gadarone awl no and rushing down a stoop 
plaoo with them into the sea—all these, superinduced 
upon the elemental belief in sorcery, weut to form 
the Christian conception of Avitobcraft. Even a 
Scripture phrase Hko the 'mince of the poAver of the 
air * found only too litoral an interpretation in the 
notion of the transportation of Avitches through 
Lhe air to the unholy Sabbath. And of atmo¬ 
spheric phenomena, by a natural enough special Na¬ 
tion of funotious, rain ayab usually Toft to God, 
rain Avitli hall to his rival tho devil. To obtain 
control over supernatural powers and lift the veil 
of tho fnfcnre has from tlie beginning been a drenm 
dear to mankind, and everywhere has been believed 
to fall Avitbin tlio poAver of specially gifted men 
and AYomeu, often, as in the cases df the evil eye 
and second-sight, without any special desire for so 
peouliar a privilege. Certain natural objects and 
certain rites and observances lmd in themselves 
a mysterious power of producing certain efiects, 
and tho art of the sorcerer consisted In tlie know¬ 
ledge of these mysterious powers and in the skill 
to combine and direct them to Bp octal purposes, 
Rhythmical incantations were effective in curing 
Avounds and siokness, many to this day in Presby¬ 
terian Scotland preserving traces of Roman Catholic 
ritual j and magical properties adhered to onclmnttd , 
stones, Avands like tho rod of Moses and tlio cadumts 
of Mercury, 1 engraved gems, amulets, horseshoes, 
moloB* foot, mystic numbers, especially Seven (q.v.), 
animals os the toad and corbie, plants as Clio eider, 
thorn, hazel, and rowan—tho Arst and last especi¬ 
ally os antidotes to sorcery. To the rhymes of heal¬ 
ing there were corresponding maledictions, 1 devilish 
prayers s* and baneful powders wero made from the 
dismembered bodies of tlio dead or from herbs with 
naturally baneful properties. Tlie witches’ pot of 
Qians Magnus is reproduced in tlie wiLelies* caldron 
on tho blasted heath in Machcth , and indeed the 
browing of poisonous hell-broth and dangorona love- 
philtroa ifi a characteristic occupation of witches 
every where, and explains the old confusion between 
poisoning and witchcraft from the Latin venefltixm. 
The higher kind of European magioin tlie middle 
ages was mixed np with whnt physical, science 
there then wna; aucl tho most noted men of the I 
time, like Rogor Bacon and Cornelius Agrippa, 
were addicted to the pursuit, or Avere at least 
reputed to ho so. So far from deriving his power i 
from the kingdom of dfirkness, tho scientific 1 
magician by the mere force of his art could compel 
the occasional services of tlie arch-fiend himself; 
and make the inferior demona tho involuntwr 1 
slaves of his will. Bnfc this allowable magic . 
occupied but a small place compared Avitli tlio 
illegitimate prostitution ,of such powers to tlio ends 
of ovll, and thus sorcciy came naturally to iteau 
the unholy .art of employing the artillery <tf hell 
ngainat defenceless limn—the Black Art propet. 
Satan moreover required human agon In for his 
damnable purposes, abd thus tho Avliole life of 
■ *, . . . <. 
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man of tall stature, lioltle headed, and on the eamo . 
fS&filSk can if tho bent, judged of 
olioly complexion K v ^3 physiognomy j hlackoj J 
haired. lung-boarded, coinoly of porsunago, well - 
BDokoii after bis conn troy of Scotland j courteous* J 
lnw\v lnvolv cliul to taooh, desirous to lenrnc, anil ] 
In 1344 or 1646 ‘VViehiwt ao- 
cowmanied a aonnniBsion sent to hcoilaml by Hem y 
VIII. in coiiiicctioii wlfcli tho niarrlngoof Ills eon 
I?,i tunwi -uLri Marv Stuart. 1 iv story of the next 
^oaiMliO S3 of hi* told Jit is by Knox 
In Ilia nhwfc graphic stylo, boa made Vm chart oneiiif 
tlm momomblo clmmctcrw of Bcottwh luahiry. Ttnth 
an enthusiasm and eloquence which niietl lvimx 
witlmdinliatioji.Wwbart nroacliad tho Lutbomii 
dootiine of jnstmcntion by faith an oppostM to blio 
Catholic doelrfno of good works, wherever ho 
could mother a coiiilragfttion to luten to lum. h« 
oldaf centra was Dnndeo, tiiounh ho also found 
nmnv aitPPortoiB in Montnmo, in Aytslni , e J unu 
Lothian, At thin period Cardinal Beaton was 
supreme in the councils of Iho nation, bhrotiglj 
the Bohomes of Homy VilL, hcireay in Scotland 
hwl inevitably assumed a political character, the 
friends of the now rolEg ]on looking to Luglnwl ns 
their stiungosfc ally, wliflo the support™ of the 
old ohorcli us Jiafcumlly looked to Vwno. Both a* 
a church man and as a politician, therefore, bouton 
nought AYiahart's death, nor did ho writ long before 
compwmlng Ids end. . At Ills iustance frniw* 
was arrested at Ovnuston on the 10th January 
1046, anil publicly burned at St Andrews on the 
12th March of the same year, llim amnto later 
Beaton was lilmHolf assassinated, hla death being 
undoubtedly in some part duo to hu merciless 
dariinits with Wisliavt. After Knox and Andrew 
Melville, Wisharb is the most mitstaiulinff figure 
am on tr the Scottish reformers of tbelQfch century. 
By his own labours as a preacher, tlm tragic 
maimer of IiIb death, by the fact that Kuos was 
flut inspired by Ills teaching and niHuence, lie J» 
to bo regarded as one of the loading agents of tlie 
Ileformation in Scofclaiul 
Bog David Lalwffi IPorAw of John Xnran (yoh. t and vL) j 
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14tli and 15th centurion. It was a IImibo town in 
tlm ni h nonburv. itiViooil to Swedoii in 1040, was 
M toK 1075, and by the• 1W 
IhwaBkus.aml Ifcinovorifti* to HW. when Ih. stong 
for billon bionn wore destroyed, ami in 1803 was 
Mookleubnr«.»Bh«o»ltt, whteh weuvod 

It JluoJly hi 1888. Pop. 15 , 7 » 7 - 

WlftsemlM’Urg (Gen nan JVeissefibw'y)) till 
1871 n Vraioli fortified town, oloao to tho fmitlov 
of the Bavarian palatinate, now a ntiumfwjMimi^ 
rjttvn In tlie Qennan district of Bower Amcs, ib 
STL jJwbe^ »Uo» NNE. of SUflaboorg hy 
rail * pop. 5068. It grew up round a 7fch*century 
SM&tSW, En in 1677-07 ? .* 

'Knliiqo Horo was fought, on tbo 4tn August 
1870, bin) first groat battle D * ^ FrwWvGeviiiiiu 
war. In which tho OoriuiuiH wero victorious (sue 
Pbahob VolIVl). 782). Tlio LiiKW of Wmmiii- 
toSwf nw“V Villaw hi K00, a«i 
fSe-allna of work, extom ng to Uutwbniv 
0 miles SIS. Like (lie fortlhcaHon# of tlio town, 
those of tlio lilies have now' disappeared. 

arefetLWSpafBtt 

in the gonue Glycine. Some of them a^ nmiiiigst 
tho most nmaniflocnfc ornamental oliinborH Mu>wn 
in British giudons. frulcwM*, a ^ l 

giiiia, Illinois, and other parts of Aorbli Aiiioriui of 
similar oliumto, found ohloily m wan*? grouiitln, 



ju 


ami thei*e nrc also nouworloj. Pop. [1881) 13, 
(1801) 15,252. 


ill Infill I vU vlUla t V ma V * t 

Acids, &c., and has odltcii a handbook of diennstry 
(1874-77). 


Bolivretlu, ou tlio Baltio, at tho liewl of a bay of tlio 
same name, 20 miles by roil N. of Schwerin. It 
lias an cxcollont harbour, carries qu an native over¬ 
sea brado* and lias varied manufactures. Of tho 
walla only four gates remain; but tlio numerous 
quaint old house** are a feature of the place, and 
several of the brick olmrchea, os well as tho 
FUivtoiihof, onco a ducal residence, date from tho 


WikitariA ohimmsta. 

attains tho height of 30 foet, ami Inis iMmttlifjil 
racojnes of fragrant bluisli-purple Ho worn. 
chineusiS or cwwqnuiuu a native of Olilnn, Iihm 
larger Ouwaw in iionduJoiiB rncmnoH, and Us bmmjliuh 
nm to tiio lengtli oven of 60 foet. In J hi tain 
those phuitti ore geweriilly tminotl on walls. 

WltdlCNlft, The philoHOpli/ jimlorlyiuK the 
ftimient belief in tlio really of wachemft lms hecn 
ill ready set forth imdor tho heads co^rmiii imo <■» u.h. 

of IJEUONULOliy, DiViNATiuN, \>y J.«. lW*tt 

Magic, &c. ; hero it remains only cwoi«»»r. 
to discuss tlio histoiy of this, tlm numb laimmUible 
of human superstitions, as muuUiod liy Christianity, 
the causes of its extraordinary prevalence w the 
Mill, 15th, lODli, and 17tb ceiiUiileH, luul of Ltfl 
gradual decay befoio tlm gjwlng light of rational¬ 
ism and tlio modern secularisation of the liiiiuau 
intollecti A deeply niotod popular nupemmon 
adapts itaelf sueoeHsivoly to every form or rellgimift 
fftitli, and wo aoon find all the sorcery of tlio ancient 
heathen world Imbedded in Ohristiaulty itsoll, ami 
turned to now account In tho popular conception 
of tho fnnoLioti of tho clevih Tho fumlaniontal 
oaiiHc of belief In magical processes la thoi eioinenlai 
coiifiisiou made by tho prituitlvo mlud between 
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a more parody of the rites of divine service, eked 
out 'with filthy and unmeaning oeremonics. Music 
and danoing with lascivious orgies woi-e its most 
characteristic features, and Sinclair (Satan 9 * In¬ 
visible World Discovered, 1G85) assures us that 
the devil often acted as piper, aud taught many 
of those bawdy songs and their tunes unhappily 
bo popular. Torture induced confessions which 
when made had to be adhered to, for Sprenger 
aud most of tho othor inquisitors were strongly 
against pardon being grantod oven to a repent¬ 
ant witch* One of the especial tasks of the 
witch was the killing of unbaptised children, and 
many acted as mid wives for no othor purpose. The 
powor of onduring torture was a special grace 
granted them by the devil, and othor characteristic 
signs wovo crossing tho logs, intertwining the 
lingers, womou throwing their hair loose, walking 
backwards ov contrary to the course of the sun 
(Boot, wider shins)) an inability to shed tears or 
lepoat tho Lord's Prayer, and especially the im¬ 
pression upon soino part of the body of a secret 
marie imprinted by tho devil at the Sabbath, when 
witohes renounced their baptism and professed 
formally thoir submission. To discover this the 
prisoner was often sliavod from head to foot, and 
subjected to horrible Indecencies in tho examina¬ 
tion, This part was supposed to be insensible to 

J ioin, and one of the olilof devices of the in- 
ainouB 17th-oontury English witeh-ilnder, Matthew 
Hopkins, was to priok the body of his vlotini 
all ovor until lie found the spot. If his scorch 
was fruitless, ho placed the wltoli cross-logged 
on a tablo in the middlo of a closed room, with 
a hole in the door for tho imps to enter by, 
In this manner sho was kept for a clay or even 
two days without sloop or food. Next sho was 
walked up and clown till her foot wore blistered. 
By this time confessions enough were mostly 
forthcomingj but if all this hocl failed bIio was . 
flung into a pond with thumbs and toes tied 
together cross-wise, when If a witch it was im- I 
possible for her to sink, The value of the watery 
ordeal dopcndecl upon the foot that Hatau, being 
very light, sujmiorted those that were his own. 
Their extraordinary levity was again Been when 
thoy were weighed in the scales against the Bible. 
But these English tortures woro gentleness itself 
compared with the infamies habitual to tlio Inquisi¬ 
tion, and not unknown to&oottish Presbyterianism. 
And oven In Scotland, though witches woro occa¬ 
sional ly bunted quick , they wore usually strangled 
before the Are reached them. They are Bupposod 
U> have been fastened to tho stako with those 
wltoh-brldlcs examples of which exist 
As wo have seen, it was not till towards tho olose 
of tho 13th century that tho Inquisition succeeded 
In including sorcery within its jurisdiction. Tho 
nulvorHiby of Paris gave all tho weight of its learn¬ 
ing In 1338 to tho reality of the faot, and already in 
1330 Pope John XXII. had given a powerful impetus 
to tho persecution; but it was not till 1484. wlion 
Innocent VIII. issued his infamous bull Summis 


dcsidentnies affeeiibus, that the reign of terror 
really began. The earliest detailed account of 
witchcraft is found in Nidor's Formtcarins (1837), 
in which wo can trace the development out of 
ordinary sorcery. The Flagellum Ilfcreticorum 
Faseihanorttm of tho Inquisitor Nicholaus 
Januaries (1438) already shows tho Holy Ollioo 



burned in twos and throes, but in scores and hun¬ 
dreds, In tho Bmall bishopric of Bamberg within 
three months 000 perished ; in Wtlrzburg, wliiob is 
scarcely larger, 000; in Geneva, 800 (1016) j in the 
district of Como, Bart, de Spina (Be Strigibus) 
says over a hundred wore burned every year; 
at Toulouse 400 perished together, and 60 at 
Douay hi a single year; Niebolaiis Rcniigius, a 
judge of Lorraine, boosts In 1007 that he had 
condemned 000 in fifteen yearn; the Archbishop 
of Trfcvos avenged tho coldness of the spring 
of 1086 upon 118 women and 2 men burned to¬ 
gether. And his promptitudo was well advised, 
for some of his victims on the way to their 
lilaae of doom declared that with three more days 
they would have brought cold so intense as to 
destroy every green thing, and plunge tho whole 
country into starvation. The Inquisition did Us 
work effectively, for Paramo boasts that by 1404, 
within a century and a half of Its foundation, it 
had burned at least 30,000 witches who, if left 
unchecked, could easily have brought the whole 
world to destruction. The charge of sorcery had 
been a prominent feature lti the Infamous trials of 
the Tomplars In France; the Maid of Orleans bad 
been burned on this charge at Rouen in 1431 at 
the iustauoe of the English, hat by sentence of 
a French bishop; and these cases, with that of 
the Vaudols, or witches of Arras, of whom 34 
wore arrested anil 12 burned (1460), were the 
most conspicuous examples of bucii processes 
before tho identification between sorceiy arid 
heresy was complete, and the jurisdiction passed 
finally into the control of tho Inquisition. Tho 
progress of tho wltoboraft epidemic had indeed not 
been rapid, and all three oases had aroused wide¬ 
spread public Incredulity, while Joan's diameter 
was solemnly rehabilitated In 1400; and the Parle- 
menb finally in 1401 upset tho Anas processes and 
sentences as unjust and excessive, ordered repara¬ 
tion to be mode even to tho dead in the shapo of 
masses fov their souls, and decreed that the cruel 
and unusual tortures employed should be pro¬ 
hibited for tiie future In all secular and dCofcsl-' 
osticol tribunals. Perhaps iu consequence of all 
this the Inquisition mode its way much slower in 
Franae than in Germany and Italy. But the must 
severe rebuff It experienced was from the republic 
of Venice, which hod jealously preserved the 
secular jurisdiction ovor sorcory. Brescia had 
become specially infested by witohes, and in 1610 
os many os 70 men and 70 women were burned 
there j in-1614,300 at Como; wldle it was currently 
reported that the Sabbath on the plain of Tonale 
near Brescia was attended by 20,000; and finally 
in 1618 the sonato was informed that the inquisitor 
had burned 70 witches of tho Valonmontca, that lie 
had os many more iu Ills prisons, and that those 
suspected or accused amounted to about 5000,<or 
one-fourth of the population of tho valley6; The! 
Slguoria at onao interposed its veto, and oven 1 tile 
fiery bull of Leo X., Bonestis (1621), could not 
force its outraged souse into submission,' 

The Reformation of the 10th century made no 
change in the popular view of witchcraft, which, 
indeed, rather rose to a height during the 17th 
century. Theologians of all confessions believed iii 
the possibility and reality of oomnocts with the 
devil as strongly as thoy believed In the dogma of 
tho personality of tho devil itself, Erasmus dnd 
Luther were equally strong believers in witchcraft, 
and the latter realised the aotive interference of 
the devil as few. men have done in any ago. 
Catholic and Protestant theologiaim alike defended 
the prosecutions; On the one side, Joan BOdin, 
Petor Bitisfold, and Hid Jesuit Martin Belrio; 
on the other, the Heifl olbevg 1 physician Thomas, 
Ernsfcue, King James I. or England, and the 1 
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and leading questions suoh prosecutions could not 
thrive. At the same time there hail been ovuv 
sluoe the Conquest occasional trials for sorcery, 
and victims luid boon burned by the king's writ 
Do Iheretico combtirmdo, after comloinnation in the 
ocolesiastical courts. Tho Act of 1641 was sup¬ 
plemented by another under Elizabeth in 1662, and 
in tho first year of Jamos 1. was passed the law 
which con tin nod in force for ovor a hundred years. 
Its most Important Boction ran as follows i 1 If any 
poison or persons shall use, practise, or oxorciso 
any invocation or conjuration of any ovil ami 
wickod spirit, or shall consult, covenant with* 
entertain, employ, food, or reward any ovil and 
wicked spirit to or for any intent or purpose, or 
take up any dead man, woman, or cl did out of 
liis, her, or their gmve or any othor place where 
the dead body rosteth, or tho skiu, boue, or any 
part of any dead person, to be employed or used in 
any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or 
enohantmont, or sliall use, practise, or exercise 
any witchcraft, onulmnbmeut, charm, or sorcery, 
wheroby any person shall bo klllod, destroyed, 
wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed in his or her 
body or any part thereof/ every such oflendor is a 
folou without bonedt of clorgy. Wo find in earlier 
days sorcery regarded with a kind of vague dread, 
hoard of occasionally in such cases (in large part 
political) as those of Damo Alice Kvteler of Kil¬ 
kenny, who savod horeolf only by flight ill 1824, 
leaving her olisourer accomplices to perish ; the 
Duchess of Gloucester, who did public penance 
and was Imprisoned at Chester. white her secretary 
was Imugod and her accomplice, tho celebrated 
Witch of Eye, Margery Jumilomayno, burned 
(1441); and Jano Shore; bub the wisdom of the 
Modern Solomon brought a knowledge of it down 
to ovoryday village life, and what hud hereto* 
foro in England caused but occasional local mis- 
ohlof now becftino a virulent enldomlo frenqy. In 
Crmimor's 1 Articles of Visitation' (1649) an in* 

I miotion is addressed to tho clergy, that 'you shall 
uqulro whether yim know of any that uso charms, 
sure cry, onohantuients, witchcraft* soothsaying, 
or any like craft invented by the devil/ B try pa 
tells us Bishop Jewoll, preaching bofure tho queen 
In 1658. said : 1 It may ploase your Grace to under¬ 
stand that witches and sorcerers, within these last 
fow yoars, are marvellously increased within yonr 
Grace's raulm, Your Grace's subjects pine away 
ovou to tho death, their colour fadoth, their ilesh 
rotboth, their speech Is henumbod, their senses are 
bereft. I pray God they never practise further 
than upon the subject/ Reginald Scot’s protest 
foil nnfioedodj or rather roused tho king to write 
his Dmionoloffio (1607), which was ostensibly 
aimed against tho * damuablo opinions of Wienie 
and Soot, the latter of whom is not ashamed in 
pub)to print to deny there can bo such a tiling as 
wltolioraft/ In Lancashire cspeoially there was 
found to bo a deplorablo increase of witches; in 
1012 fifteen were Indlotod at Lancaster und twolve 
condemned, ami in 1634 seventeen Pendlo Forest 
witches were condemned on tho evidence of one 
boy, who wns fortunately discovered to be an ini- 
jHwtor, Under the Commonwealth there was a 
great inorunso of persecution, and especially in 
the Puritan eastern counties. The infamous 
1 Witoh-ftmlor General 1 Matthew Hopkins pricked, 
waked, and swam hundreds of unhappy women In 
Essex, Bnll'olk, Norfolk, and Huntingdonshire, 
carrying with him an assistant and a female 
searcher, and charging, twenty sh I Hinge expenses in 
every town ho visited. Hopkins annsed to bo 
hanged sixty in one yoar (1644) In Esaox, and 
[Bishop] Hutchinson in Ids reliable Essay on Witch - 
crttfl (1718) onumomtes six toon executions at 
Yarmouth in 1044, fifteen In Essex in 1646, noarly 


forty at Bnry 8b EdnmudB in 1646-46—among 
those last * uu old reading, parson, 1 Jolm Lowes, 
who lmd been for nearly fifty years vicar of 
Brandeston in Suitblk, and who under torture 
confessed to having employed two imps to nink a 
ship, Bax tor in las Certainly of the Worlds of 
Spirits (1601) tells with approval this pitiful story, 
and elsewhere M’o are told how tho old man read 
the burial-Hervice fur himself just bofore his exe¬ 
cution. John Gaulo, vicar of Great Stoughton, 
published his Select Cases qf Conscience touch- 
inff Witches and Witchcraft (1040), attacking the 
methods of Hopkins, and it is a satisfaction to 
find that there is every probability Hopkins was 
himself swum and h&uged in 1047. One of the 
most striking eases occurred in 1604. when the 
enlightened Sir Matthew Hale tried niul condemned 
two women, Amv Dnny and Rose Cullender, at 
Bury St Edmunds, for bewitching children, the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Browne, who was present, 
telling with groafc weight against the prisoners. 
Chief-justices North and Holt were the first in 
high places who had the good sense and tho courage 
to set their faces against the continuance of. tins 
delusion, and to expose the general absurdity of 
such charges, The lost trial m-England was that 
of Jauo Wonhain, convicted at Hereford in 1712, 
but hut executed, 

Bat popular beliefs die IiahI, and wo find a 
poor paralysed Frenchman dying In consequence 
of being swum by a mob at Castle Hedinchain 
in Esbqx In 1806, and again in 1879 at East l)ere- 
haui in Norfolk a man fined for assaulting tho 
daughter of an old woman who bad charmed him 
by a 'walking toad/ And even in the Daily 
Jxews of April 12, 1890, we read that at tho in¬ 
quest on tho body of a child at Fressingfield in 
Buffo)k tho parents confidently ascribed Its death 
to tho witchcraft of its stcp-grandiuother, who had 
died a few hours before it. The child was taken 
out in a perambulator from which the father saw 
smoko como forth, while the mother said the child 
whim it was brought homo was hot and. dry and 
smelt of brimBtnnc. But indeed tho spiritualism 
and theosophy of the 10th century harmonise well 
with tho oxplodod doctrine of witchcraft,- and 
would have given much comfort to Bodiu, Renil- 
giue, or Delrio, Wo have seen Sir Thomas Browne 
and Baxter's conviction of (be reality of witch¬ 
craft, and we find Bolden, with efiaraoteristio 
caution, recoin mend lug that witches should ho 
hanged for their malignant Intentions at any rate. 
Three books which deserve to bo named in tlie roll 
of honour as outspokon appeals to humanity and 
sense are A Canale in the Dark, by Thomas Ady 
(1656), The Question of Wttchcrqft Debat al, pub* 
lishod anonymously by John Wagstafle (1G80), and 
The Delaying of Supposed Witchcraft (2077)* 
by John Woliater, a work of singular, vigour ana 
ability. Hobbes urns sceptical on the matter,' but 
tho philosophical Gl&nvill in his famous Saddu- 
cismus Triwnphutw (1681) made a bold attempt 
to buttress tho already decaying belief, maintain¬ 
ing that Atheism grew out of Bodduaism, and that 
witches once disproved, all spiritual existence dis¬ 
appeared with them. More mid Cud worth approved 
the hook, and even so late as 1708 Jolm Weal ay 
repeated tho same argument :*Ifc is true likewise 
that the English in general, and indeed most of 
tlie men of learning hi Europe, havogivon up all 
accounts of witches and apparitions ns .inert old 
wives' fables., I am eony tor it 4 find I willingly 
take this opportunity of entering my solemn 
protest against this violent compliment wliioh So* 
many Hint believe tho Bible pay to those who do t 
not believe it I owe them no such service. I 
take knowledge that these are at the bottom-of 1 
tlie:outory which has been raised, and witbvpuck, 
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famous oriininol lawyer Carpzov of Loipzig. But 
in. spite of this aiTay of learning, anu the vast pre¬ 
ponderance alike of clerical amf lay opinion, there 
hod uot been wanting a succession of honest doubt, 
whether from nnluralBcopLioifim or from lminaniby. 
Johann Wtar (n.v.)> a physician, by hie famous 
work. Do Prccdiyiis Dtemonum (1504), anil its 
complements, Do Lamiia ami Psendo-munarchia 
Dmmouiim ( appended as a sixth chanter to the 1577 
edition), lias left a name imperishable among the 
benefactors of humanity. His scepticism was not 
too strong, bub ho wont as far as lie ilurst, and 
evidently meant to imply mors than ho dm oil say, 
The reply of the famous political philosopher, 
Jean Beilin, Do Mayor am Dwmonomitnitt (1570), 
is mainly an indignant timl completely credulous 
appeal to authority—to universal Jaw, the Scrip* 
tures, and the Fathera Tlio great work of the 
enlightened Englishman, Reginald Scot, The Dis- 
cowrie of Witchcraft , followed in 1584, and stands 
olouo, more than a century boforo its time, as a 
full anil outspoken appeal to reuson and to 
humanity against a puonlo mid cruel superstition. 
Montnigno in his essay 1 Of Cripples 1 (1588), with 
regard to this question, strikoB tho fundamental 
note of modem rationalism, and adds with exquisite 
irony, f oftor all, it is Betting a high value on our 
conjectures to roust a man alive on account of them. 1 

Vet it was only very gradually that tlio 
superstition gave way. Nleholaus Ileinlglus pub¬ 
lished his Dtamonoiatria in 1595, tlio Jesuit 
Martin Delrlo his onulito ami ponderous Dis¬ 
quisitions Mufficat in 1500. lhit two Josuits may 
also bo counted among tho cnrlloBl onomics of Lho 
suporstUion, Adaui Tannor (1572-1632) and Friod- 
rlcli Spee, whoso Cautio Cnminalis, sen do Processi- 
bits contra Stiff as (1091)* was an appeal for moro 
o iron in up oat ion in the trials, tlio author having 
been present nb many of tneso in the dioceses 
of Wilrzburg and Biunbmg, and having come to 
the conclusion that many of the victims were 
ontiroly innocent, lie advances no less tlmn fifty- 
two doubts, and hla conclusion Is that there is so 
much dilllcnlty in Buck coses that processes 
should bo suspended, He dared not put ills name 
to his work, ami could print it only in a Pro tow taut 
town, ltintoln, The Hutch Protestant Balthasar 
Bokker, In his curious work Dc Dotovcrtlo WcrcUl 
(1001-93), expresses openly a strong disbelief in 
Mircory, magic, possession by tlio devil, nml oven 
the existence of the devil himself, lie was deposed 
ami exoniiniiunitrated for bis temerity. The groat 
Halle jurist, Christian Thoum-sins, published in 
1701 a masterly tract, Theses do Orimine Mcitjita, 
which did niuoh to educate tho pul die opinion of 
Gonnuny. But tho devil did not gLve way boforo 
the philosophers without a struggle. There was n 

S rout outburst of lyoauthropy in the later half of 
io 10th century In Boulhern France, the most 
interesting trial being that of Uillcs Gander at 
Dole in 1573. Tho provincial ParleinonlB of Paris, 
Rouen, ltheims, uud Bordeaux ciiiioUhI stringent 
decrees against all forms of witchcraft, and the 
cABes uf Home of their victims give reason to 
suapeot the roai guilt of toxologioul practices, thus 
reviving tho full sigiiiiicutinu of the ancient vonc- 
fleus. Tho Parleinont of Bordeaux appointed a 
coimnit&ion to iuquiru into tlio caiihos of tho 
prevalence of witchcraft in tho Bosque provinces, 
and these remain to tho curious in tho work of 
PioiTO do l’Auero, onu of tho must interesting of its 
class, Tableau tto Vlneonatanco dcs Mttnmis Anncs 
et Demons (1512). Ho fouiul tlio whole popula¬ 
tion of the Labonrd infected with witchcraft—the 
inon, the women, and oven the priests and children, 
as many as 2900 of tho Inst alouo flocking nightly 
to the Sabbath. He sous n singular affinity botwoen 
tobacco and soraeiy, and finds a special signllloanco 


in tlio Basque fondness for tlio apple, tho fruit of 
transgression ; but the real reason why women are 
naturally so much moro prone to sorcory than moil 
ho thinks most probably a secret wrapped up in 
tho iiisoriitable wisdom of God. Another phase of 
witchcraft rlfo in Franco during Lho 17th oentury 
was demoniacal possession, and this vouched its 
height in Lho strange convulsions of tho UrBuline 
nuns of Balnto-Haume near Aix, and the abomin¬ 
able immoralities of their eornipter Louis Uauflridi, 
burned alivo deservedly in 1011 \ in the famous ease 
of Urban Gramlier (burned 1634) ami the nuns 
of Loudun in Poitou; and in the ecstatic trances 
of Madeleine Raven t and her guilty relations 
with her abandoned confessor at tho oonvenb of 
Louviers (1035-47). These unedlfylng histories of 
Inst and cruelty may be read in tho glowing pages 
of Michelet, La Sorcidre (2d oil. 1802). In the 
same century tho lives of persecution raged hotly 
in Baiuborg ami WUrzburg, us many as 900 trials 
having taken place in tho reign of theiirinco-lushop 
John usorgo II., in the two courts of Bamberg and 
Zoil between 1625 and 1030, ami 000 are supposed 
to have been burned, so little care being taken that 
tlio accused aro not emiiucrabod by name, hut 
merely cited a h No. 1, 2. 3, ami so on. Under 
Bishop Philipp Adolf, who came to the bco of 
WUrzburg in 1023, a groat oonfederacy of soroureiii 
was quickly discovered, ami during two or three 
years hundreds of persons of all ages and conditions, 
children of ton amt Iwolvo voars old, vicars, canons, 
students, bogother with ‘GuIhiI's child, the most 
beautiful girl in WUrzburg,* were hurried to the 
stake. The ghastly catalogue of these victims in 
twenty-nine burnings is printed in llnubor’H Diblio- 
thtea Mayka, and reprinted in Thomas Wright's 
excellent Narratives q/SoiX'ory and May in (2 vols. 
1851). A great epidemic of witchcraft liroko out 
in the village of Moliru in Sweden in 1660, and a 
commission of clergy and laymen appointed by tho 
king examined os many os 800 children, and found 
a singular unanimity in thu confession of particu¬ 
lars, Seventy persons wero condemned to death, 
15 being children, while 30 more butween nine ami 
sixteen wore forced 1 to run tho gnu Uot, 1 and 20 
more wore whipped every Biimloy fur a year. 
Suo the account by Anthony Ilorncck, D.D., 
appended to Glunvill's Collection <\f Delations* 

In 1072 we Jlud Colbert direabing Urn magistrates 
in France to receive no accnsutloiiN of sorcery and 
commuting sentences of death into banishment, nil 
indulgence against which the Parleinont of Rouen 
protested ns dishonouring to God and Christian 
tradition. Tho most remarkable trial for sorcery 
at this period wus that of the Marshal of Luxem¬ 
bourg in 1681, and we Jlud in tho lost two decndcs 
of the century only seven soroerors burned in 
France. Yet Lho Parleinont of Rouleaux burned a 
man as a voucur d'nig nil Idles in 1718 j and hi spite 
of all Lho boosted illumination of tlio 18th oentury 
an old nun was burned as a witch at Wllralmm in 
1740. In thu year 1754 a girl of thirteen, ami In 
1750 another of fourteen, were put to death at 
Liuidshnt on suspicion of witchcraft. A servant- 
girl at Glares in German Switzerland in 1782 was 
the latest judicial victim in Europe— the lust of 
300,000 women who aro computed to have perished 
since the pron ml gabion of tlie bull of Innocent VIII. 
Within tlio range of Catholicism, so Into as 20th 
August 1877, live witches wore burned alive by the 
Alcalde Ignacio Costello of Ban Jacolm in Mexico, 
4 with consent of the whole population.' 

England was long preserved from the Infection 
of regular persecutions for witchcraft, tho first 
formal enaotmont declaring it u felony dating only 
from 1541. Bonkles, us we have scAn nr the 
Templar trials, torture was naturally repellent to 
tho national spirit, ami without systematic torture 
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nant with a familiar spirit, to bo punished with 
dontli. . ,Cousulters with witches not to he toler¬ 
ated, bub either to bo cut off by dontli or banishment, 
or other suitable punishment 1 Hut the interest of 
American witchcraft centra in the famous Salem 
oases (1391-02), the guilt of which may in great 
measure be laid on the shoulders of Cotton Mnther 
(n. v.J, author of Memorable Providences relating to 
Witchcraft and Possession* (1085) and Wonders of 
the Invisible World (1602), Nineteen persona were 
executed, among the six men one clergyman and 
Giles Corny, a man over eighty, who, refusing to 

S lead, was pressed to doatli. All died protesting 
lioir innocence, and oven those who nail boon 
torrifiod into confession withdrew it, although their 
honesty cost thorn their lives. Nor were the 
victims hero at least abandoned by their friends: 
In all the trials of Lbia kind there is nothing so 
pathetic, says Mr Lowell, ns the picturo of 
Jonathan Cary holding up the weary arms of his 
wife during her trial, and wiping away the sweat 
from her brow and the tears from her face. A re¬ 
action Bpoodlly set in, and, though in Jaimaiy 1003 
three more wore condemned, no moro oxooittiona 
took place, rend a few mouths after the governor 
discharged all the suspects from gaol, as many as 
150 In number. One Samuel Parris, a cloigyman 
who had been one of tlio main instigatoin of tho 
prosecutions, confessed his error, but was dismissed 
by his flock in 1600. whllo even Cotton Mather 
acknowledged that there hod been 1 a going too 
far in that affair. 9 This lamentable story is told 
fully by Charles W. Uphain in his History qf the 
Salem Delusion (1831; now otl. 2 vols. 1807). See 
also Mr Lowell in vol. il. of Literary Essays (1800), 
Many of tlio more Important books on witobaraft have 
boon montlonod Inddontally lu tho foregoing pages • tho 
names of all tho oldor books will be found In Grasso's 
Bibliotheca May tea (Lein. 1843). A oomprohon&ivo 
oollootlon is that published at Frankfurt in 2 vola 1082, 
containing tho port!nout books of Spramgor, Nidor, Basin, 
Moil tor, tho Pfayellmn Ikemomm compiled by Mongue, 
Qoraon, Miiruor, Malleolus, and Cart, do Spina. Another 
is tho Thcatnmde Venq/lctis (Frankfurt. 1580 h contain¬ 
ing bov on toon tracts by Damons, Lorohehner. Bulllncor, 
Ewioh, Tritliomiua, &o. Among gonoral books the best 
noaonnta of tho Bunorstttlon' will bo found In Looby's 
History of Rationalism. in Swope (vol. 1.), Tyler's Primi¬ 
tive Culture, anil H, O. Lea's Inyaluablo History qf'the 
IwmisUion of the Middle Ayes (vol. ill, 1887). Sorvloo- 
abio books are Thomas Wright’s Nannitiree qf Sorcery 
and Moyle (2 veils. 18521 1 Ennomosor’s Gachiohto 
der Mitffie (Eng. trauH, 180-4): Maury, La May id et 
VAstmlouio (1800); Garlnot, Jlistoire do la Mayie en 
France (1818); Ilomio's odltion of Soldan’s Oeschichtc 
dcr IIcicctiproce88e (2 vols. I860) i floott'a Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft (1830) i Grimm's Deutsche 
Mylholof/ie; Howard 'Williams, The Superstitions of 
Witchcraft (1805); lioskolfs Oeschichtc da Teufds 
(1800); Conway's Demonology and Devil Lore (2 vols, 
1878); Dlofuubaoh, Die Hesceamhn (Mains, 1886): TC. 
H, Davenport Adams, Witch, Warlock and Magi* 
c/an (1880); Lc Sabbat dee Sorrier* (1882) and ofchor 
vols. In the ‘BibllofchOqna Dlabolique;' J. Baissao. Lea 
Grands Jour* tie la Sorecllerie (1800)i and O. G. Boland, 
Gypsy Sanery (1801), An indlsponsablo book for Sootoli 
wltohomft Is Pitcairn's Crimml Trials in Scotland from 


dacene. This ordor contains only a very small 
nnniber of species, much diffused over tlie world, 
but none of them European; shrubs or small trees, 
with alternate, stipulate, feather-reined loaves, ana 
small axillary unisexual flowers. The Mitch-hazel 
is a shrub or small tree 10 or 12 feet high. Tlie 
leaves oro 4 inches long ancl 2 or 8 brawl; the flowers 


toairn's Criminal Trial* in Scotland from 


JJarkci' Superstitions of Scotland (lum J. H, Burton’s 
Criminal Trial» in Scotland (2 vols. 1852), and O. K, 
Sharps’* edition of Law's Manor tails (1810), with intro- 
duotfon, itself roprintod ns Tlie History of Witchcraft in 
Scoilmid (1884). Boo also suali folklore books as aro 
rosily reliable, as those of Plttf, Krauss, Ralston, Matin- 
hardt, ko. j and tlio artiolos Animism, .Apparitions, 
Astrology, Dbuonoloov, Dkvil, Divination, Evil 
Eyk, Exorcism, FAimis, Familiar, Faust, Incanta¬ 
tions, MAOIO, SPIRITUALISM, Yamhuu, Worwolf. 

WltollOimscl (Jlamamclis vivginica), a North 
Amoiiqan shrub Of , tho natural order Hamamoli- 


| m spring. Tlie seeds contain a quantity of oil, and 
j aro wholesome and edible, whllo tho leaves and bark 
; are astringent, and tlio tincture is much used for 
piles, varicose veins, &o. Tlio name is due to Ibe 
supposed virtues of a forked twig ns a divining-rod. 

Wltcnngemdt ('the meeting of counsellor,’ 
witma boing genitive plu. of the A.S. wita, ( a 
Mdse man,* 'a counsellor*), the great national 
council of England In Anglo-Saxon times, by wlileh 
the king woa supposed to be guided in all his main 
acts of government Each kingdom had its own 
witenagemdt before tlie union or the several king¬ 
doms in 827, after whloh there was one for the 
whole country. It was composed of the bishops, 
the ealdormen of shires, and a number of tlie king's 
friends and dependents, the kingls thanes (see 
Thank), It met frequently, if not at regular 
Intervals, and cl aimed very extensive powers— 
which, however, vailed inversely with the power 
of tlio prlnco. The wltau deliberated in all new 
Inn's, made treaties, elected the king, ahd once 
deposed one (Etliolred II.), appointed bishops, 
rawented to gmulB of land, with the king levied 
taxes, and formed a supreme court of justice. But, 
as It was a con noil of royal officers and territorial 
magnates, it 1s misleading to Identify its functions 
with its suocessor, tho, representative House of 
Commons, Sec England and Parliament, and 
works there oited, especially Stubbs and Freeman. 

Wither, George, poet, was bom 'at Bcntworbh, 
Hampshire, June 11, 1588, Ho was sent to Mag- 
dulon College, Oxford, but after two years u’ob 
called away through family reverses of, fortune. 
At eighteen, however, lie found his way to London, 
and entered at Lincoln's Inn, whore ho mado fast 
friendship with AVilliain Browno, then of the Inner 
Temple. For his Abuses Script and Whipt (1013), 
a very abstract safclro indeed, lie found himself in 
the Mars liaise a, and hero, in spite of harsh ini-, 
prlsonmont, he wrote his Shepherds Hunting, a sweet 
uastoml, the fourth eologno of M’hich contains Ills 
famous verses on the consoling power of poetry to 
the poet. It is supposed tlmt his satire addressed to 
tho king (1014), together with the Earl of Pembroke's 
intercession, procured his release. In 1618 appeared 
The Motto , a curious piece of self-confession ex¬ 
tending to two thousand Hues, yet, says Charles 
Lamb, 1 wo read It to tho end without any feeling of 
distaste, almost without a consciousness-that, we 
have been listening All the while to a man prolong 
himself. There ore none of the cold particles in IS, 
the hardness and self-ends which vendor vanity 
and egotism hatofal.' His flnest poem. Fair Virtue, 
or the Mistress of Philareie( 1622), with the curious 
inequality of all his work, shows exquisite fanoy 
and hero and tliero pure luspiration. His Hymns 
and Songs of the Church (1628) were authorised by 
a patent from tho king, to tlie strong displeasure 
of the Stationers 1 Company. Accordingly they 
brought him no profit, although thus ushered into 
the world and set to music by Orlando Gibbons. 
HJs Psalms qf David translated followed in 1681, 
his Emblems hi 1634, his HciUehfahin 1641. ■ 

By this time Wither bod become a fiery Puritan, 
and in 1642 he sold his estate, to raise a troop of, 
horse for the parliament. He wps taken prisoner, 
and is said to have owed his life to the interoosslon 
of Sir John Bonham, who pleaded with muoli’more 
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insolence spread through the lorn) in direct opposl- 
tion not only to the Bible, but to tlio suffrage of 
the wiaeBt end beat of men lu all ones and nations. 
They well know ( whothor Christians know it or 
not) that the giving up witchcraft is in effect 
giving up tlio Bible.’ 

Nowhere wore the witchcraft trials more cruel 
than in Scotland, whoro the clergy controlled the 
whole social life, and an Iron theology dominated 
tlie imaginations of men; the more vividly the 
torments of lioll arc realised the move Gallons do 
men over become to human sufferings in this 
world. We find tlio Scottish olergy throughout 
the loading managers of tlio prosecutions, before 
whom the confessions wero lakon and tlio tortures 
inflioted. The ministers and kirk sessions were 
required to make strict inquisition, ami private 
accusations were Invited. ovon from the pulpit* 
There Is but little account of sorcery in the earliest 
Bootlisli records, scarce anything in Fordun, but 
enough in Wyntoun, and ample store also in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen (1010). Tlio statute of 1503 
was the first tegular enactment, and the earliest 
conviction is supposed to have been that in 14-70 
for consuming a waxen image of the king. Yot 
comparatively early wo find it occasionally ascribed 
to persons or high estate. Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwcnrlo, and william. Lord Soulia of Hermit¬ 
age Castle, who was boiled to death; wove notable 
sorcerers; Janet Douglas, Lady Glammis, was 
executed under James V. (1637) for devising tlio 
death of the king by poison or witchcraft; John 
Knox mentions the CounteBS of Hnntly as a 
notable patroness of witches, and himself was sup¬ 
posed to havegainod the affeofcions of Lord Oolrn- 
treo’s youthful daughter by sorcery; Catherine 
Bobs, Lady Bowl Vis, only escaped with difficulty 
on a oharge of sorooiy m 1600 ; and the Earl of 
Gowria of the mysterious conspiracy was a mas tor 
of magio, the word Tctragmmmaton> found written 
iu parchment on his body, preventing the blued 
flowing oven when he wub dead. Some ton ycaiw 
earlier a vast hellish conspiracy was formed near 
Edinburgh to drown King James VI, on Ills voyago 
from Denmark. It centred round Doctor Finn, alius 
John Cunniugham, master of the school at Bait- 
pans hi Lothian, and Agnes Sampson, the 'Wise 
Woman of Keith 1 f Had ding touBhiro), whom Arch¬ 
bishop Spottiswoodo describes as 1 a woman not of 
the boao and Ignorant sort of witches, but matron- 
like, grave, and settled in her answers, which wore 
all to some purpose.’ Flout nails wero tom from 
his flngois, and his legs ware crushed by the boot 
till the marrow wus flqiioozod out of the honos, 
and Anally, in January IBM, ended hi a suffer¬ 

ings in the lire. The confessions of tlio woman 
told how os many as two hundred witcboH had 
ilocked to the kirk of North Berwick, whore the 
dovif preached damnable blasphemies and denun¬ 
ciations of tlio king, and made all tlio witches kira 
his bam buttocks over the pulpit. Dr AY. Hammy 
in his Elmintholorjia (1608) tells us lie saw nine 
witches burning together on Leith Links in 1044, 
and about 1600 wo hear of John Kincaid of Tranont, 
especially Bldlful as a pricker, using pins about 
throe niches in length. Wo read in Pitcairn how 
Alesoun Balfour was burned at Kirkwall in 1000, 
after being tormented with the cuschtclawis for 
forty-eight hours, her aged husband before her eyes 
bound ft tlio king irnut of fifty Btouo woight, lior 
Bon tor tuied with tlio boot to the ox tent of fifty- 
aevou etrokoe, hoi- daughter, LuL seven yonre old, 
put in the pillia-winkis (tlmiiibsorows). The 
Restoration sot the witch -11 res ablaze with greater 
fury than, ever, ignorant justioes abetted by 
frenzied ministers sentencing all delated to them. 
As many as fifty oomnilsBtona from the Privy- 
eouiioll to individuals of eortalu districts to hold 

trials, each with the names of from ono to ton 
delinquents, wore issuod within eight months from 
January 1662, and these distinct from the ordinary 
Court of Justiciary, Shari fib, ami Bailioa of Regal¬ 
ities. One of tlio most striking oases was that of 
Isobol Gowdie of Auldearn, burned in 1002 after a 
series of confessions of unusual Imaginativeness, 
printed in full by tlio painstaking Pitcairn. This 
email district contained at that time ho many witches 
tliat Satan, for convenience, was obliged to divide 
them into oompnmea of tuirloon, called covines ♦ 
Major Weir was strangled and burned at Edinburgh 
in 1070 for sorcery and incest j IiIb sister Jean, 
who coiifesfiod to Intercourse with evil spirits, and 
employed a. familiar to spin hor lint, was hanged the 
clay after, In 1002 thorn was a great outburst of 
witchcraft at Inverldn, Renfrewshire, whore Mario 
Lament, a girl of eighteen, made a series of remark - 
ablo confessions. In Renfrewshire also seven 
aufibred in 1007 ftt Poislov for bewitching Christian 
Shaw, of Bargarrnu, a girl of eleven, who afterwards 
woe the means of beginning tlio bliiuad-ummifacture 
in Paisley. Other more notahlo camis oecuned alBO 
at Kinross (1718), Spott in East Lothian (1706), 
PittomvQom (1704); ns well as tlio death through 
the use of a waxen figure of Sir George Maxwell 
of Pollock in 1077, for which A vo suffered at Paisley, 
and the ol >« tin ale bowitching of Lord Tornliichoii’N 
son in 1720. The last execution in Scotland took 
place at Dornoch in 1722, whoro a poor old woman 
perished for having rlddon her own daughter, Ivans* 
formed into a pony, and shod by tlio devil, which 
made the girl over after lame, both in hands and 
foot, as woll as her eon after hor. The weather was 
cold, and the old woman sat quietly warming hor- 
eolf by the fire prepared to 1mm hor wlillo the pre¬ 
parations were bring made. Sir George Mnckemdo 
lq,.v0, who ie not usually credited in Scotland 
with humanity, among other sensible and Inimauo 
remarks on witchcraft, adds : ' Muni of these poor 
o reft lures are tortured by their keepers, who, being 
persuaded they do God good service, think IL llieff 
iluty toy ox and torment pnnr prisoners; and I know, 
ex cm'timmd suieutid f that most of all that ever 
wore taken woro tormented after this maimer; 
and this usage was tlio ground of all tliolr confes¬ 
sion. 1 William Forbes, profeflHor of law in Glas¬ 
gow, declares his firm belief in witeheraft in Ills 
Institutes qf the Law of Scotland (1730). dollning 

It an 'that black art whereby strange ami wonder¬ 
ful things are wrought by a power derived from 
the devil, „ . , Nothing brains plainer to me Mian 
that there may bo and have been vilohcH, and that 
perhaps such arc now aotnally existing; which I 
intend, God willing, to clear in a larger work 
concerning tlio criminal law.* ThestuLutes against 
witchcraft wore finally repealed in 1730, to the 
great displeasure of the leading scccdem from 
the Churcli of Buotland, for wo find unnnioratiHl, 

1,1 . the confession of national ami personal sins 
printed in an act of the AhhouIuLd PrcshyLory at 
Edinburgh in 1743, tlio aob of Queen Auiie’s parlia¬ 
ment tolovatlng Episcopacy In Scotland, the net for 
adjourning the Court of Bosslou during the Ghrist- 
lmw holidays, * jls also the penal statutes against 
witches having been repealed by parliament, eon- 
trary to tlio depress law of God ; for which a holy 
God inay be prevoked in a way of righteous judg¬ 
ment to leave those who nro already eimuaml to ho 
liftrdenetl more and m oro ; and to permit Katun to 
tonipt i and Reduce othara to tlio name dangerous 
and wicked snare. 1 

Those who eresseil the Atlantic fov comdonco’ 
sale© carried all their suporsfcllions with them, and 
wo find ati exoaublon for witchcraft in New England 
os early as 104ft, wbilo in the abstract of tho laws 
of that colony, printod iu J05fi, there stands these 
arliolest ‘ Witchomfb, wltlch is fellowship liy cove- 
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Wltll* a small territory on the oast const of 
Africa, in which a Gorman trading company ac¬ 
quired rights In 1880, but, ns in some respects 
uopomlfiut on Zanzibar, put under British protec¬ 
tion as part at the Imperial British East Afrioa 
Company by the agreement in 1800 between Britain 
and Germany, 

IVitwatorsrftiMlt* Seo Johannesburg. 
WoiUl ( TMi *), a genua of plants) of Iho natural 
order Cruciform, containing only a few Species, 
mostly native* of tlio conntrlcfl around the Medlfcor- i 
rtneon. Dyer’s Wood (/, tinatoria ) was formerly 1 
inuoh cultivated both in 
J-yjjk England and Scotland 

to for the sake of a blue dye 

obtained from it* root* 

. Mi leaves, The urc of this 

jlv® dye prnotioally su- 

^v'v porsoded by indigo, 

iJKSVI Vv £v Dyer's Wood & a biennial 

r 7/ plant, with oblong cre- 

vl -if i n(| fc° root*lcavoB about a 

M. f / J foot in length, on pretty 
% I J A m lo,1 6 Baikal An upright, 

\ Jr nj? much branched leafy 

\ ' Iwl stem, about 8 feet high: 

W| small yellow ILowcre, and 

iS w /f®r Bombi'cpwlfl, about 

fe M MW half an inch long and 2 
ff/J ffifll fW inches wirio, hanging from 

IV ll! W slender stalks. The 

1ft «J W Jr leaves when cut are 
% \ if reduced to n paste, which 

\ ft i» kept in beam* for abont 

Jlftoon days to ferment, 
aud then formed into balls 
Dyer's "Woid which are dried in the 

(Imth tindoria). Bun, and which have a 

rather agreeable smell, 
and arc of a violet colonr within. These halls arc 
siihjeatod bo a further fermentation before bom 
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always In union with indigo, wldch improves the 
colour. Even by itself, however, it yields a good 
and vory permanent bluo. In 18»2 wood was , 
grown at only four places ip England (mostly near 
Boston) | the price, formerly £2o a ton, lmd sunk | 
to £0. It i* supposed that wood was vitrnm, tho 
dvo with which ftnav said almost all the Britans 
hL ihtad their l/odles. Por the method ofgrowing 
wood, hoc Arthur Young’s AgncuUaml burvey qf ■ 
LtncuMt ire (1700). 

Woburn, a small market-towu lS miles SW, 
of Bedford, noted chlolly for Woburn Abbey, Heat 
of the Dukes of Bedford, whioli stands m a nark 
12 miles in cirouinforence. The Cistercian abbey, 
a daughter houso of Fountains, was founded in 
1146, aud vapidly bocamo powerful. It and Its 
lauds were granted in 1M7 to John, Earl Bussell, 
aftorwaiils Duke of Bedford. Of the abbey nofclilng 
now remains; the mansion, built maiuly in the 
18th oonlnry, occupies four sidosof 
and con tains a inagiilAcoiit oollcotlon of portraits. 
Pop. 1800. 

Woburn, a town of MaarnwhuBotfoi 10 miles 
hv vail NNW. of llpston, with mauufootures of 
pianos, shoe*, leather, &e. Pop. (1800) 

Wodon, See Odin. 

Wodrow« ttomcET, olinrcli historian, was bqni 
at Glasgow lit 1070. Ho ontered tho university 
there in Iflfil, and, aftor posshlK through the arts 
oloftsofl, BtuiUod theology under hi* father, who Was 
professor of divinity, and had suffered for con- 
MiQuco' sake during tho poreooution. Ho dte- 
ohanrsd at the same time tlio duties of collogo 
librarian, till in 1708 ho >vob licensed to preach* 


and appointed minister of tlio Renfrewshire parish 
of Eastwood. Ho married in 1708, and had sixteen 
children; refused calls to Glasgow (1717) and 
Stirling (1720); anil dioil 2lst March 1734. Wad* 
row's writings, wliich fill ofiNjio on fifty volumes of 
MS,, are faithful and laborious, if heavy ami one- 

*1.1- 1 __11 _ 1.2_... __. i Ll__ 
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of iho Chw'ch qf Scotland from the Restoration to 
(ho Revolution [2 vole, foi. 1721-22), whioli was 
dcdiaatotl to George T., ‘tlio best and greatest of 
kings, 1 ami corned him in 1726 a grant of 100 
guineas. The otbore include Tjrto of the Scottish 
Reformat and most eminent Ministers (selections, 
2 vois, Maitland Club, 1884-46), Analecta ; or a 
History of Remarkable Providences (4 vols. filaifc* 
land Club, 1842-43), a selection from Ids Gorrc* 
spomlence (3 vols, Woilrow Sooleiy, 1842-43), and 
Bioampkical Collections relating to the North-cast 
of Scotland (Now Spalding Club, 1800). 

5qg the Memoir by Dr R. Burn* prefixed to Ids edition 
of tiie History (4 voU. 1880), and othere by tho younger 
H'Grie aud B. IJppo to tlio two Jast-iwuned works. 

Woffluffton, MAUOAHET, actress, was horn 
daughter or a Dublin bricklayer, October 18, 1720, 
She grew up el girl of remarkable grace aud beayty, 
ami, still a oldlil, became a pupil of Madame 
Viol ante, mistress of a rope-dancing booth. From 
sevontoen to twenty she played on the Dublin 
stage all manner of parts, from Ophelia to Sir 
Harry \VUrtairj and on Cfcli November 1740 made 
Jict /Tret appennince flt Covcnt Gsitlen as Sylvia in 
the Rcai'uitlng Officer, Her beauty and gi'ftce, her 
prottv singing and vivacimiB coquotiy, and tho 
oxqufolto art especially t of her malo cliaraetora 
canicd oil hearts by storm. Her one drawback 
was the haraliTiesfl of her voice, yet this in no 
(leg re a liindercd the completeness of lier triumph. 
Her character Was far irom Irreproachable, and 
it is most probable that Gurriolc never thought 
smlouflly of monying her, But she atoned for all 
her faults by an irresfotihle goodness of disposi¬ 
tion, and by a clmrlty that knew up bounds. Iloy 
sister Mary failed as an ftetrew,, but manned 
Captain CMmondoloy, nephew to Horace Walpole, 
and survived till 1811. Peg Woffington was ahynye 
singularly independent and bo me tiling wluniBichl 
iu Tier moods, but she kept tho affection of the 
public till the tragic close of her career. On 3d 


con. J»ui Juarou i/uu, not iwii ^ 

aharity, good work^ and penitence, She left a 
noble monument to her momory in her almshouses 
at Teddlngton. 

800 the Lives by Augustin Daly (New York, 188 B) and 
J. Fltz&orflld Moiloy fl884) s also R, Vf. Lowo’b e4Hjori 
of Dr Doian'fl Annals of the mulish Stage (3 vols, 1838), 
ChurlQB lteftde's Peg W<$nytw h s olsver novel onougli, 
bat is hardly smoenful ss a Jiving mllustfop ot a ringu* 
larly bright end.fotjereatlug personality, 

WtflileV' FRiKDRicn. See Cuemistry, p, 147. 

Wohvortc- or VoivoDii ('Polish t vojetOoda. 
Soi vian vojvoda, Russian vomnia)^ a Slavic wewl 
for tho louder of an army; later used for an 
(ulministratlvo ruler of a province, or, ob formerly 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, tho reigning prince. 

WokllUT* » market-town of Surrey, pi milea 
SW of London by lull, with on old. dmreli (Early 
English and Decorated 1 rostoroA 1KB). 

3 unite west is the ‘ London Neorpnolis Cenuitoiy 
(\m ), 2000 acres in extent, to which funeral trains^ 
come regularly from Loridon, Ncar wte budt the 
lh?t public crematory in England (1878). your 
mllte NW. of Woking fo BUloy Oouimon, ^nte 
1800 the shooting heiulqnarteis of voitinteors,^ 
removed from Wiilibledon. Pop; of parish, W00.-M /. 
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Hence it is not wonderful that those animals ai*e 
universally dotes tod, and that tho abase for them 
is vigorously nursuod, 10 roubles being paid for 
each one kilted in llussia. In Fiance, 'where they 
are found chiefly in tho central and south-woetern 
departments, £4 is paid for the destruction of a 
full'grown animal, and £l,12s, for a cub; and in 
1883 as many as 1310 were killed; in 1889, 616; in 
1800, 401; and in 1891, 404 (149 full-grown, 255 
cubs; premiums paid, £1013—including extra sums 
for females big with young). 

In soring and summer wolves are solitary or in 
palm, in tho autumn in famillos. and in winter in 

S acks, Tho pairing boosoh is in December and 
anuary, when tho males light savagely together; 
those who are fortunate enough to soonro a mato 
remain with her till tho young aro well grown. 
The period of gestation Is slxty-bhroo days, and 
from three to nine (usually four to six) cubs aro 
found in a litter; these aro blind for twenty-one 
days, and are suoklod for two months, but at tho 
ond of ono month aro able to oat half*digested 
Hash, disgorged for them by tho mother. They quit 
tho parents in November or Decernbor, but many 
remain together six or eight months longer; they 
are full grown in throe years, and livo from 
twolve to fifteen years. Tho stories of ohlldren 
having been brought up by wolves (Sloomau’s 
Journey through Omlh, 1868, gives several such) 
require further confirmation. Wolves can readily 
be tamed when takon young, and then exhibit all 
the oharaotorlstlcH of domestic dogs. F. Cuvier 
tolls of ono presented by Its master to tho Jardin 
dos Plantes, whioh raoognised him with ovary 
manifestation of joy after intervals of one and a 
half and threo youre. 

Notwithstanding the spread of civilisation, the 
wolf is still widely distributed. Excluding thickly 
populated regions, it extends over almost tho whole 
of Europe; ft is not imfrequont In Spain, Greece, 
and Italy, as woll as Franca So recently as 1886- 
80 no less than thirty-nine wore killed in Alsace- 
Lorraine and two in tho Bhlno Provinces. It is 
rarer in Switzerland, and in mid and north Ger¬ 
many has been ox terminated, as In Britain. 
Eastern Europe, linssia, and Scandinavia are the 
only parts where lb now occurs in any large 
numbers. It novor seems to have existed in 
Iceland, or In tho islands of the Mediterranean. 
In Asia it Is spread over all the contre and north- 
cast, over Afghanistan and Beluchistan to Sind, 
and possibly over tho higher Punjab. The dis¬ 
tribution of the North American vaiioty will bo 
given below. In Britain it appears from geological 
evidence that tho wolf must have existed In almost 
evory county. Hunting it was a favourite pastime 
among the anoiunt Britons and Anglo-SaxoiiB. In 
tho reign of Atholstan ono Aoehom built a refuge 
for wayfitrore near Filey in Yorkshire; and the 
tribute of 300 wolf-skins annually levied by Edgar 
on the Welsh is a matter of oommon repute, though 
It did not cause the ox termination of these animals, 
os Ik eoi no times Btatod, for we find that Henry III, 
granted lands on condition of tho wolves being 
destroyed. Throe Bhlllings wore paid for three 
wolves killotl near Lichfield in 1334 j Nottingham¬ 
shire was infested as Into as the eleventh year of 
Ifonry VI. j Imt no mention of them in England 
oooura after tho reign of Homy VII. (1485-1 BOO >. 
In SooLlaud we havo tho well-known etory of Sir 
liwon Cameron of Loohiol killing tho last In the 
country in 1080 j bnt there 1b reason to believe 
that individuals oxisted in Snthorlandshire. ns also 
on tho Findhorn Bivor till 1743. In Ireland we 
have a proclamation forbidding the export of 
wolf-dogs in 1052, and the ultimate disappearance 
of wolves has been placed about 1760. „ 

■ The following forms, which appear to be varieties 
613 


of tho common wolf, have been at different times 
described os distinct species i («) ft nigev is based 
on two specimens, formerly in the possession of the 
Zoological Socioty, obtained by Lieutenants Kinloch 
and Biddiilph in Tibet in 1887. Their distinctive 
marks are said to bo shaggy far, which is black, 
except for a white muzzle, feet, and patch on the 
breast. (6) ft chanco (probably =* ft laniger, 
Hodgson) ie a pale variety from Chinese Tartary. 
Hodgson says it is common in Tibet, (c) ft pal - 
lipea is said to be smaller and slighter than the 
typical form, with little or no undor-fur; bnt un¬ 
doubted examples of ft. lupus differ as much 
from each other as this does from them. It inhabits 
the plains south of the Himalayas, but is rare west 
of the Indus. It does not hunt in large packs, but 
in numbers of six or eight at most. The supersti¬ 
tion of tho people prevents Us destruction, for they 
imagine that its blood will diminish the fertility of 
the Holds. It is seldom heard, not bowling like 
tho European wolf. It is remarkable oven among 
wolves for speed and endurance, [d) ft octidcn* 
talis (tho American Wolf) is less red and blacker 
on the back, though not to so great an extent as 
many Spanish wolves. Formerly it was very 
numerous in the plains, hanging on to the herds 
of bison, killing weaklings and calves. Borne times 
it is very ferocious, oven attacking man, but never¬ 
theless line been known to satisfy its hunger with 
berries. It inhabits burrows with several openings. 
As late as 1870 it was found in Massachusetts, 
but at the present day it Is found east of (lie 
Mississippi and south of Canada only in unsettled 
parte of south New England. New York state, the 
Alleghenies, and the south of Florida, and possibly 
tho south of Ohio; it is abundant only in remote 
distilate of Maine North of fids it is still quite 
common, extending an far as Grconlnuri, Its 
sou them limit seems to be tho province of Guana¬ 
juato in Mexico, (a) ft hodmhyltix (the ' Jarualna* 
of the Japanese) inhabits tho woody and moun¬ 
tainous parte of Japan, whore it hunts in small 
]jacks or families, and is much dreaded by the 
natives. It is of Bmall size, and has short legs and 
an elongated muzzle. (/) ft tycoon is a name 
which has been given to the European black 
vaiioty. 

The following may bo regarded as distinct species s 
(2) ft simensis (Abyssinian Wolf), described by 
Ritnpell from specimens captured in the mountains, 
of Seiuycu (Simen), is as large as a big sheep dog, 
and has a very long muzzle. It is of a pole reddish 
brown, lighter below; White round tho mouth and 
bvcb, the margins of the ears, oliosfc, and forepaws; 
tho end and upper part of tho tail are blaok. It 
docs not appear ever to attack man. 

a ft antafetiem (tho Ant&rotic Wolf) is an 
taut of the Falkland Islands* and much 
alarmed the early explorers by its bold npprofioh, 
which was. liowovor, merely the conIIdonee due to , 
un familiarity. Darwin tells u a that at thotime 
of tho visit of tho Beagle they would steal meat 
from under the head of a sleeping man, whilst the 
gauchos would kill them by holding out a piece of 
meat in one hand and a knifo in the othoi*. They 
feed on the native gceBe, and burrow like foxes. 
They are solitary, and are silent except in the 
breeding season. Tho fur is moderately Joug, of 
a yellow colour speckled with black, paler below'; 
tho lips, chin, aim threat aro white, but the most 
characteristic mark is a black patch juet above tho 
hool, 

(4) ft jubatve (Maned Wolf) is tho largest of Its 
family in South America. It occurs In Paraguay 
and adjoining regions, and Is easily distinguished 
by ite long Ifinte and largo cars. It has mnglsh , 
hair of a bright yellowish red, and a stripe'of black 
down the, middle of tho neck, wh^sh, lioweVejy ' 
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Wokliiffhnuit or Oakisqbah, a market-town 
of Berkshire (till 1832 Wiltshire, detached), in 
Windsor Forest, 7 miles SE. of Heading bynuJ. 
Incorporated ns a ninmeipnl borough in l»BO, n 
boa ft, Gothic town-hall (1800), nolchbonnng paper, 
Bavv» ami flour mills, and tlio ‘Rose’ inn, wliero, 
onco do tain oil by wot weather, Cray, Swift, Pope, 
and Arbutlinot celebrated tho liOBb’s pretty daughter 
In the ballad of 'Molly Mon. 1 It wqa famous for 
its bulb baitings till 1821. Bearwood, 1 nillo W., 
is the Heat of J. "Walter, Esq., of tho Tinm. Pop. 

(1861) 2272 j (1801)2000. 

Wolcot* Dn John, hotter known under tho 
pseudonym of ' Potcr Pindar/ was born at Dotl- 
brooke, lioar Kingsbrklgo, Dovonaliivo, in May 
1788. Uo was educated at Kiugabrlilgc, at Boa- 
min, and in Normaiuly at tho clinrgo of an undo, 
a Burgeon of tbo Uttle Cornish seaport of Poway; 


under him, walked tho London hospitals, and takon 
his M.D. at Aberdeen (1707), ho wont to Jamaica 
ns medical attendant to tho governor, Sir William 
Trelawny, Ho inado Wolcot physiclan-gcncral of 
tho island, ami, to bo able also to give him a good 
living, edit him homo to England to procure ordin¬ 
ation from tho Bishop of Loudon (1780). Three 
years la tor, howovor, ho died, whereupon Wolcot 


a practice at Truro. Here ho discovered the talon ts 
of yonng Opio (q.v.), and with him in 1780 ho 
removed to London, thencoforth to do vote hi in ho If 
to writing audacious squibs and satiros in verso on 
nil sorts of pereonB, from Goorgo III. clown to tho 
oity livorymon and oven lower. His Blsty or 
Hoventy pootical pamphlets (1778-1818) inoludo 
The LomUul, Tho Apple*dwnpUngs and a King t 
Whitbread 1 a Brewery visited by their Modesties. 

a anil Piozsit and Lyrical Odes oil the Royal 
imy oxhibitlona (wolcot himself was no 
moan draughtsman). Witty and linent, but 
coarse and ephemeral, they have long since out¬ 
lived their vogno, which wob groat, for In 1706 
ho obtained from the booksellers an annuity of 
£250 for tho oopyrights. More than this, tho 
ministry avo Bokl by Wolcot himself to have 
endeavoured vainly to bril>o him Into silenco. 
Blind for somo years, ho diod at Somers Town, 
14Lh January 1810. Soo Blao/cioooiVs Magazine for 
July 1808. 

"Wolf) the vernacular namo of certain apoolos of 
tho gunuB Cauls; for a general account of which soo 
Boa The principal forme included in this section 
are as follows. (1) The Common Wolf {C, lupus ) 
has vory much tho appoaranco of a lartrn, long- 
logged, bare-boned dog, with a long tail, which 
hangs ovor its haunches instead of being aurled 
upwards. Distinguishing characters arc to bo 
found in tho lank body, longtli of the snout in 
proportion to tlio head, sloping forehead, oblique 
eyes, and erect cars. Tlio fur varloB according to 
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colour. In tho north it ia long and thick—longest 
on tho holly and logs, bushy on the tail, and eroot 
mi tho nook and Blues—whilst in the south It is 
gun orally shorter and rougher. Tlio colour la 
usually palo yellowish gray mingled with block, 
lighter, often whitish gray below. It undergo us 
amuo change with the season, inclining to rod in 
tho Bummor, in the winter to yellow, which becomes 
white in tho north; it is of a darkor hue in the 
south. Tlio forehead is whitish gray, tho snout 
yellowish gray, always mingled with blaek, tho 
lips whitish and tlio oheolcs yellowish, flomotiinea 
indistinctly striped. A full-grown wolf measures 
6 feet 6 Indies In longtli, whereof 18 in oh as 
belong to tho tall; its height is 88 inahes, and its 
weight DO kilos (ovor 10011),). Tho wolf’s natural 


voioe is a loud howl, but when confined with 
dogs it will loam to bark. Wolves inhabit a groat 
variety of country, both bill nmi plain, OBiioclally 
thick forosts anil broken ground, with alternate 
nioitiAsos and dry patches, and in the south tlio 
steppes. They shelter in woods, marshes, cane- 
brakes, and maize-holds, roaming ovor wide aroas, 
often suddenly appearing whore none havo been 
booh for yours, and as quickly vanishing—nor is 
this wonderful whon it la romomborod that they 
will CQvor from 25 to 40 miles in a single night. 



Tho Common Wolf ((Janie lupus), 

(From a Photograph by AnschlltB.) 

In the neighbourhood of dwollinga thoy only 
appear after twilight, but in secluded ldaous carry 
on their hunting nil day. Thoir food varies ac¬ 
cording to tlio Boasou, consisting in summer almost 
exclusively of wild animals—foxes, hedgehogs, 
mice, birds, reptiles, and even vegetables; of 
l&rgar animals, oik and doer, whilst hares arc 
soon exterminated whora woIvcb abound. Tlioy 
follow tlio herds of lonimings in thoir migrations, 
ami will devour carrion with avidity; but thoy 
do not appoar to attack man unless In largo 
numbora or pressed by hunger. In winter thoy 
approach nearer to human habitations, doing union 
damago to iloolcH and poultry yaitto; tboy cmno 
into tho outskirts of Sb Petersburg ami Mnsoow, 
and oven pass through tho HtvcctR or such towns hh 
Agram, When In pneke thoy will attnok hnrsoa 
and homod cabtlo. In tho chimo tho wolf oxhibUs 
all tlio ounniiig of tlio fox, ami in addition oouraga 
and tho capability of hunting in packn. These 
will ov,on divide into partios, nno following tho 
trail of tho quarry, tho other endeavouring to lntor- 
oept its rotroat. In mental qualities tho wolf is in 
ovory rospoot tho equal of tho fox j hi» caution is so 
great that ho regards oyoyv unfamiliar object with 
suspicion, will not pass through a door if lie can 
leap ovor tlio wall, and will not, unless famished, 
attack a tethered animal lest it should ho tho bait 
of a trap, Whon ho rocs liiiuftolf captured ills 
courage and ferocity at onoo foimku him, ho tlmt 
wo may readily credit Conrad GesnorV* story of an 
old woman, a wolf, ami a fox falling RiiccoKHivoly 
into a pitfall, and oaoli koaping aloof fnim the 
others. Tlio Iohs In lifo ami property canned liy 
wolvos Is In many placca coiiHldorablo j in RuH»lft, 
whora their number la estimated at 170,000, 203 
poraona woro raoordod In 18BD na having fnllon 
vlotims to thorn, whilst tho annual damago dono 
to llvo-stook bus boon variously Btatad at from 
7 to 15 million voubloa (Bay Irom £700,000 to 
£1,000,0001, and to useful wild animals at no loss 
than 50 million roubles. In Lapland tbo word for 
poaco ia synonymous with security from wolves; 
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especially are models of scholarly jiol cm lc and lino 
Irony. in 1801 Wolf confirmed by an exhaustive 
inquiry the suspicions, first broached by Mark land 
in England, of (ho gomiiooncss of tho four orations 
of Cicero j Post refit turn in Semin, Ad Quiritcs poet 
reditum, Pro domo ana ad pontiflees, Do haruaptcum 
responsis, Ho next demolished the aubhemiaity of 
the oration Pro Marcello (1802), whioli had long 
boon studied by the Ciceronians as a model <3 
eloqnonoo and style. Ho refused a call in 1700 to 
Leyden, in 1708 to Copenhagen, and in 1805 to 
Munich, but after tho disasters of 1800 the uni¬ 
versity at Halle was dispersed, and Wolf wan for 
a time rad need to great s traits. He soon, how¬ 
ever, became member of tho Academy of Bcionoes 
at Berlin, where ho took an active part in tho re¬ 
organisation of tho university, and was appointed 
a professor. He also received a [Hist in the depart¬ 
ment for public instruction; but Ills administrative 
work proved a complete failure from bis absolute¬ 
ness and lack of tact, and, still worse, even in the 
lecture-room he scomod to have lost all the attrac¬ 
tiveness and lire of his llallo days. Ho quarrelled 
with everybody—with Bjitbiinnii, even with Hein- 
dorf; Boldelomincher nicknamed him the 1 distin¬ 
guished Eremite, ’ His health began also to give 
way, and ho took a journey to tho south of Franco 
lu April 1824, and died at Marseilles, 8th August 


While in Borlin ho edited along with Buttmoun bhb 
Mtiatuni tier Allcrthumxwiaxcnschaflen (1807-10), and 
afterwards the Lillerarisohe Amlecten {1817-20), ’ 



} 1885). Wolf novor completed tho urnator i«rt of his 
litonvry projects, and oven Ills published writings ro- 
uiainaa splendid tnreoB. Tho DarsteUum der Alter&uma • 
wmmmhaft (1807) Is liie moat finished work. His 
fCUine Schriften woro edited by G. Bern hardy f n 1800. 
Bee 1 Jan hart, Er inner tinge n an Fi\ Ana, Wolf (1825); 
Kdrfco, Itiben wul Sindian Fr> Aug. Wolf a dee Philolojjcn 
(2 vole. 1838); Arnoldt, F t A. Wolf in seinem Yerhalt' 
ni$a sum Sohulwceen (2 vola, 1601-02}; and Mark Patti- 
sun's Etfana (vol. 1. 1880)—tho beat account of Wolf lu 
English. 

Wolf, or Woi.Fi'. Johann Christian von, 
philosopher and mathematician, woe horn a poor 
banner's son at Breslau, 24th January 1070. At 
Jena he studied theology, but much more mathe¬ 
matics and philosophy, especially the writings of 
Descartes and Teclumhausen. His ati notations to 
tho Mctlioina mentis of the latter brought 1dm into 
connection with Leibnitz. In 1703 be began to give 
lectures at Loluzig in mathematics and philosophy, 
aud when tho incursion of Charles XII. into Saxony 
drove him from Leipzig he wos called to Halle, 
on the recommendation of Leibnitz, to tho chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, His system 
of motapbyslcal and moral philosophy, worked out 
according to strict mathematical method, quickly 
spread through Germany) but Wolf was violently 
attacked by his piotistic colleagues In Halle, 
declared to bo a desnisor of rallgiun, and a teacher 
of oiTor, and formally accused to the government 
The immcdlato ground of the accusation was an 
oration'On tho moral philosophy of theChinese J , 
in which ho spoke with approval of the morality of 
Confucius i but moreover the basest insinuations 
were brought against him as an advocate of 
anarchy. Tho Prussian king, Frederick-William 
I, i was prejudiced agnliiBb him by an argument that 
appealed, to him. 1 What does this pre-established 
harmony mpaut 1 nsked tho king in his tobacco- 
parliament. * lb moans/ was the reply, 1 that if your 
tallest grenadier runs away, he can, properly speak¬ 
ing, ilotbo justly punished, because life running away 
Is, indeed, merely a piece of thd pre-established 
harmony/ By a cabinet decree of November 15, 


1723, Wolf was ordered on pain of death ta quit 
Halle in twenty-four hours, and the Prussian 
dominions in two days; he was warmly received 
in Cassel, and appointed to a chair in Marburg, 
The dispute about bis philosophical system now 
became general^ and all Germany took part either 
for or against him, the victory ever inclining more 
and more to Wolf. Fredorlok tho Great recalled 
him on his accession (1740) to bo professor of the 
Law of Nature and Nations, aud in 1743 he became 
chancellor of the university, and was raised to the 
rank of Baron of the Empire by the Elector of 
Bavaria during the regency. lie died at Halle, 
April C, 1754. Before bis death lie saw his philo¬ 
sophy spread over the wliolo of Germany and n 
groat part of Europe i but he had outlived his 
reputation as an Academical teacher. Wolf system¬ 
atised aud popularised the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
but his groat iuiidamcnta] principle of inlying pur* 
peso by Wolf was vulgarised And weakened into 
external utility. His Theologia Naturalia treats 
at inmionse length the existence and attributes 
of God, and gave on impulse to that development 
of natural theology and rationalism which soon 
almost drove out revelation by rendering it un¬ 
necessary. Ho did nob intend to question the /Act 
of a historical revelation, but he made it impos¬ 
sible by the criteria of rovolatlon which ho estab¬ 
lished, and Iteiiiuirus and the tlilnkera of theA?^- 
kldrung made the further step. Tho Woltion 
philosophy held the world until the rise of ICant; 
and an important section of Kant’B work woe a 
destructive criticism of Wolf's dogmatism.' 

Wolfs works on pltiloflopliy fill • twanty-two quarto 
volumes. Boo Christian Worn eigne Ltben*btichrelbuny t 
od. by Wuttko (1841); the 18th-century books of Ludo- 
viol ; and works cited at Kan*. 

Wolfe, Quarles, was bom at Dublin, 14th 
December 1701. On tbe death of his father, a 
Kildare gent lemon, the family oame to England, 
aud tho boy received his chief education at Win* 
cheater. In 1600 ho entered the university of 
Dublin, gaiuod a scholarship/and in 1814 took Ida 
B.A. In 1817 Ilia Burial of Sir John Moore was 
suggested by Southey's Impressive account of it in 
the Edinburgh Annual Register, and soon , after 
found its way anonymously hi to the nowspapors. 
Bo admired was the poem that even whilst tho 
name of ite author remained unknown, and ifcwaa 
ascribed to Campbell, ByVoil, &c.,it hod wdn tot 
itself a secure place in the heart of the nation. 
Wolfe In 1817 became curate of Baity-dog, in 
Tyrone, and then lector of Donorighjnore. Symp¬ 
toms of consumption appearing, he tried in search 
of health, successively, England, the south of 
France, and ilnally the sheltered Cove of Cork, and 
here lie died, 21st February 1823. His literary 
Remains, consisting of sermons chiefly and poems, 
were published with a memoir in 1825 by Arch¬ 
deacon Bussell. 

Wolfe, James, tho conqueror of Quebec, was 
born at Westerham vicarage, Kent, on 2d January 
1727- He came of mixed Welsh -Irish-Yorkshire 
ancestry, the eldest son of General Edward Wolfe 
(1085-1700), an officer of merit and distinction, 
who served under Mail borough, and the beautiful 
Henrietta Thompson (1704-04), With Ilia younger 
brother, Edward (1728-44),, ho was educated At 
Wofiterham and Greenwich. From the first he 
was bent npoh following his father^ profession 
of arms; aud, balked by lllnoss at thirteen of a 
shave in tho unfortunate Cartagena expedition,' Uf' 
1742 he received an ensign's commission' in a foot 
regiment. In 1743 he took part in tlio famous 
battle .of Dobtlpgcn, ‘boy though he waty as 
adjutant of his ragiment; in 1744 lie obtained, 
his captaincy; and, iu 1745-40 he sorted against* 
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scarcely deserves the name of 1 mano, 1 There ie 
tv blaok patch below the jaw and on oacli foreleg j 
the front of the throat and end of the tail are 
white. It inhabits low moist localities, and is 
said not to be dangerous to man or to domestic 
animals, except perhaps sheep. Its local name is 
1 A-gitn-a/ perhaps from its ory. 

(fi) C, iitzmns (Prairlo Wolf orCoj'ofco) has now 
been extirpated over large tracts in Kansan, Ne¬ 
braska, &c., but it may still ho found where the 
com men wolf has disappeared, owing to its smaller 
size and less dangoroiiB character. It extends on 
far as Gli* N. lab. and southwards to Costa litca, 
and is abundant in northern Mexico, Now Mexico, 
and Texas. Its colour varies with the season, being 
a bright tawny brawn in summer and grayish or 
quite gray in winter. It lias black stripes along 
the back and across the shoulders and hips / It is 
dingy whito below, ami tawny above the muzzle 
and outside the earn and legs. It Is really a Blonder 
animal, but looks stout by reason of ita thick ooab. 
It causes much annoyance by its howling in the 
night* two or three producing the eilbot o) ten by 
their numerous notes anil their uninterruptedly 
succeeding each other. It cals all kinds of animal 
snbstniiccH, and is the scavenger of hunting ami 
travelling parties. In autumn it devours the prickly 
war fruit, and In winter cranberries, Its cunning 
b bo groat that it is dlilioult to trap, and ltenoo is 
killed by poisoning a bait, made moro attractive 
by asafcebida. It will not attack man unless 
wounded. It breeds in retreats among tlio rocks, 
five or six, rarely ten, young bolng born in May or 
June. 

C. ImntB has boon found fossil in Flolstncono do- 
posits In various parts of Europe. An aUiod extinct 
form Is O, cautUyi of the Indian Pliocene, prob¬ 
ably the ancestor of C* pallijm. G. noschewnsis, 
from the Upper Pliocene of Franco, ie a smaller 
form : and Lyeonts , from the Fraucli Pleistocene, 
1b evidently a wolf, though it has only three pre¬ 
molar tooth. 

For furtlior information, see Funs; Hlvarb, Dofffi, 
Jackals, Wolves, and Poxes (1800), with admirable 
qolourod figures \ Huxley, 1 On tho Cranial nnd JJontnl 
Characters of the Canid®/ in Proc. ZwL So*. (1880) i 
Hatting, British Animals extinct within Historic Times 
(1880). For a discussion of tho roaring of children by 
wolves, eeo V, Pal Pa Jungle Life in India (1870). 

Wolf* Ferdinand, a groat Romance scholar, 
was born at Vienna, December 8, L7U6, stud lea 
philosophy nnd jurispmdeuce at Grata, then 
accepted a posb in the royal library at Vienna, 
lie Look an aotlro part in the foundation of fclto 
Academy of Hclonces, and died February 18, I860. 
Among his hooks wore Floi-esta do rimas modemaa 
Castellanos (2 vols. 1837), Ueber die Lat* t Sequonzcn 
un d Lcicho (1841), *Slt niton zur G esc hi elite tier 
Smtni8cJim nnd Porlugmischcn. NatiomlUiUratur 
(1800), and Jlistoire da la Literature UrteiUcnne 
(18(13). Together with C. Hofmann lio edited a 
collection of tho oldest Spanish rmnauocB, Prima - 
vem y Jlor do Romances (2 vols, 1 856). Besides ho 
mad© nuniorous contributions of tho greatest value 
on questions of Romance scholarship to the Vienna 
Jahrbucher tier Littcruteir, must iif which were o,1hq 
dispersed as oil-prints. Ho also contributed notes 
to the Gorman trauHlation of Tlcknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature, nnd loft a sum dement to it 
which wus edited by bin son (1807), who also 
printed a selection from his father's learned corre¬ 
spondence. 

Wolf* FniEDmoii August, the most gifted 
olassidal soholar and first oritio of his age, was 
bom at Halurado near Nordlmuson, 15th February 
1759, BOn of the village schoolmaster and organist. 
His father removing to Nordhausen, he wrus sont to 
the gymnaaium there, but his real education bo 


gave himsolf with a zeal almost unmmUelod in 
tho annals of hmuau learning. While still a 
schoolboy, besides a wide mngc in classical read¬ 
ing. ho had mastered French, Italian, Spanish, 
Hebrew, and English, and perfected himself in the 
theory and practice of music. In April 1777 ho 
wont to tho university of Gttttlngon, and Inscribed 
hlmftcJf in 61 to rufttiiculafcioii-book (w ‘student of 
philology/ tho first instance at any uni varsity. 
1 The malricululion was an cpooli in German edu¬ 
cation/ says Mark Pattifton. Ho attended the 
lectures very irregularly, bolng already much given 
to private study. For tho lest ho lod a very retired 
life, was little'visited or known, ami was intimate 
only with a fow. From Hoyno, who onco ox eluded 
him from Ids lectures on Pindar for bln former 
irregularity, bo kept himself quite aloof. That over- 
praised scholar coldly returned him tho disserta¬ 
tion ho laid before him in 1779, containing sonic 
novel views regarding tho Ilomorlo pooniB. Tho 
same year Wolf wont as teacher to tho Pmdngo- 
gluin at Ilfold, and thore Hist established his fiuno 
by an edition of tbo Symposium of Plato, with 
notes nnd Introduction in Gorman. In 178*2 ho 
was appointed to tho rectorship of tbo High School 
at Ostorodo, in tho Harz j and in 1783 ho accepted 
an invitation to Hallo as professor of Philology and 
Pildagogik. Hero lie spunt twenty*throe delightful 
years, giving a new meaning to philology, which 
he dolincd as ‘knowledge of human nature as 
exhibited in antiquity/ As a solouoo of Interpre¬ 
tation it embraces literature, art, and, indeed, 
anything distinctly characteristic in the life of 
antiquity. At ilreb ho rather outranged than 
attracted students by tlio high tone of Jim teach¬ 
ing. However ho learned to ad ant himself to 
his audience, and was soon surrounded by a crowd 
of eager pupils. In bis famous Seminar turn ho 
lavished all the stores of liis inhul upon bis pupils, 
giving them also a brotherly sympathy and com¬ 
radeship that aroused Iholi 1 oiiLliusiusm. Three of 
his pupils wore especially dear to him, Hcludnrf, 
linnmnuel Hokkor, and AugiiHb Brickli. Before 
all things a teacher, literary labours and famo lie 
looked upon more as a subordinate object, and all 
his writings were written merely on the spur of 
occasion ami necessity. Yet lie established his 
reputation an a scholar and crillo by nn edition of 
Demosthenes' Oratio udversus Lent imm (1789), 
ami still more by Ills celebrated rrolcyomcmi ad 
Homennn (171)5), in which he unfolded, with equal 
erudition and ucutoueHs, bin bold theory that the 
Odyssey and Iliad are compound of nuuumniH 
ballads by different uifiiHtrefH, strung togotbor In a 
kind of unity by subuoiptoiit otliters. Ho main* 
talus (1) that tho Hoiuerlo poems wort) composed 
without tho aid of wiitingi which was impossible 
for literary purposes about 060 ll.o. j that Limy 
were handed down by oral recitation, fw/faring 
iniiuy changes in the process: (2) that tlio poems 
buI Vo red many moro changes alter they were written 
down (c. 560 n.c.), nuulo by rovisors (&a 0 *«ua<rr<iO 
or by learned critics with critical theories of their 
own; {#> that there is an artistic unity In tho 
Iliad, still more lu tho Otlym?f t hut this Is not duo 
to tho original poems, but the olfect of the later 
redactions; (4) that tho original poems, from which 
they have been put together, were not all by the 
mmo author. Yob ho doufl not deny a personal 
Homer, bub believes him a sovereign goulns who 
4 began tho weaving of tho wob/ tIiIh work made 
a groat sensation through tho whole of Europe. 
Some scholars gave nut that they had long enter* 
tainod similar notions regard big tiio llouicrJa 
poems; and Hoyno Insinuated that tlio Prolego¬ 
mena wore only a reproduction of what "Wolf had 
heaul at Gottingen. This gave rise to tho spirited 
Britfb un Hoyno (1797 b of which the ihut three 
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near Aimpaoh in Bavaria. He lived eomo time at 
Eisenach at the court of Hermann, Cdunt of 
Thuringia, where he met Walt her von iler Vogel' 
weide. His death took place after 1216. Besides 
Pamival he left seven low Songs, a aliort epic, 
WiUehalm, and two fragments colled Titurel. 
Wolfram’s works, written in Kiddle High Gentian, 
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The Parzival U an epic, having for its main theme 
the hiBtory of the Grnil {q. v.}, Composed between 
1204 and tire author’s death, it iff, if we except tiio 
popular national opics, such as tlis ^ibel^ngenlrca, 
the greatest poetical production of German Jit era- 
tme during the middle ages. To tills supreme 
position It fi entitled in virtue of its high imagina¬ 
tive qualities, its nootic truth ami beauty, and its 
pure and lofty ethical strain. Besides it is a valu¬ 
able picture And symbol of the age in which the 
writer lived, a translation into language of the 
Ideals ami aspirations of chivalry in its noblest 

K bases of existence. It has boon translated Into 
fodcru High Gorman by San Morte (18861 and by 
Slimock (1888), the latter veraion being the more 
faithful anil accurate, but tho more difficult to 
read, lb was from tills poem that Wagnov den red 
the libretto for his magnificent opera Pmsifal 
Wolf Rock« 8 miles SSW. of Land’s End, has 
a lighthoneo (1862-09) 1164 foot high. 
Wolf'B-baue* See Aookitb. 

Wolf-spldcr* See TAhantula, 

WolgAflt} a Pomeranian seaport, stands Oil 
the Peono, about 10 miles from its entrance fcbo 
the Baltic, anil 36 miles SE. of Stralsund by 
mil. Larne ulripa cannot approach the harbour, 

m. i r 11 il. 1 »,ntittfnnhir«ail null A. 
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iflhK. iiiA 'Dno.SiinB nlniiflRrml and burned it In 


tEKOU ana rouwtun ™ uw,m ;t —r, 
1676 j tho Hiwsians plundered aud burned it In 
1718 , and the Swedes retook it in 1715 . 

Wollaston. "William, Author ofBrffirfM* 
of Nature, was horn at Coton noar, Stafford, SMb 
March 1000 , ami educated at Shonetone mirt Licli- 
(laid, till In 1074 he Want up to Sidney BUMex 
College, Cambridge. In 108 f, haring taken Ins 
M.A., he woe ordained. end next year became an 
nBelstant-iuiifltor at Birmingham i bn tin low he 
inherited from a cousirt a very ample estate. There 
upon ho married a wife, who bore him eleven 
children, and retired to a house hi Charterhouse 
Square, London, from which lie ww never absent 
one whole night in upwards of thirty years till Mb 
death on 00 th Oa tolior 1724 Not Jong before ho 
had burned several tieatwes, as 1 abort of tbatper- 
faction to which he desired and intended to bring 
thorn ; 1 and tho one forgotten work by which be is 
remembered waff flmt printed in 1722 for pri ato 
circulation, though ip noon reached an issue ofmer 
10,000 copies. It is a development rtjkmmd 
ClarWa Byatem, its methods exclusively njnajial, 
Its cojidnslonB optfratetloi all sin, by Ite 
is a dental of what is, and heaven is a necessary 
counterpoise for earthly misery. 

Sco tho Ltfo prcfliadto tJiO fith ? di«o» of the 
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the Scotch rebels, boiug present at tlio battles of 
Falkirk ami Cimodou. Again abroad on service 
in 1747, he was wounded, though not seriously, 
at the battle of Lawfaldt, and so distinguished 
himself that he was publicly thanked by the Duke 
of Cumberland. From 1740 to 1767, with occa¬ 
sional interruptions, euoh as a six months 1 resi¬ 
dence In Paris, lie was engaged in garrison duty 
ill Scotland and England ; his interesting oorro- 
Bpoudonce with his mother allows that he had no 
great liking for the former country and its inhab¬ 
itants. In the mismanaged expedition against 
Rochefort (1757) Wolfe acted as quartermaster 
general. The total failure of the operations 
brought disgrace to nearly all concerned; but it 
became known that had Wolfe’s counsels been 
followed tlie result would almost certainly have 
been different. Pitt's attention was now iirst 
decisively drawn to him as an olllcor of whom 

S roafe things might bo expected; ami in 1758, with 
le full rank of colonel, lie won appointed to tho 
oommand of a brigade in the expedition aiminst 
Cape Breton under General Amherst. A brilliant 
success was obtained In the capttire of the strong 
fortress of Louisburg (q.v.) after a seven wcoke 1 
siege; that it was mainly duo to Wolfe’s skill, 
boldness, and activity was clearly understood, and 
ho became popularly known ns the 1 1101*0 of Louis- 
burg.' Pitt was now organising bln grand scheme 
for expelling the French from Canada; ho 1 sought 
for merit wherever it was to bo foundand the 
expedition whioli had for its object the capture of 
Quobco, the enemy’s capital, ho coufidod lo Wolfe's 
oo m in and,' allowing him, as far ob possible, a carle 
blanche in the choice of Ills subordinate officers. 
Advanced to the rank of major-general, and com¬ 
manding 0000 mon, Wolfe bailed from England on 
17tli February 1760, amt on 20th Juno landed his 
forces on tlie Isle of Orleans, opposite Quebec* 
Tho attack, to which lie hod looked forward as 
1 ct very nice operation/ proved one of stupendous, 
indeed nearly hopeless diflloulby. Tlie Byntaiii of 
dofouoe adopted by his adversary, the skilful and 
wary Montcalm (q.v.), was such oh to oiler no 
point of advantage. In all his attempts, though 
seconded most anly by Admiral Saunders, who 
commanded the fleet, Wolfo found himself com. 
pletely foiled. The boosoh wore fast away during 
which operations could bo oonthmud j but at last, 
having dropped down the river, and sculod tho 
ellflb at a point InsuiHoiently guarded—a feat of 
such frightful risk aa in war has scarcely a parallel 
—at tlie day-dawn of 13bli September Wolfe found 
himself on tho Plains of Abraham, wlioro, his 
supplies thus out off, Moutoahn had no choice but 
to give battle, Tho forceB wore probably equal, 
between four and five thousand men; but wolfo 
had no doubt of viotoiy, and the result justlllod 
his confidence. After a short struggle the French 
were driven from the field in oomplote rout; Mont¬ 
calm was one of 500 killed j the capitulation of 
Queboo followed Jive days after; and its fall 
decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe died in tho 
hour of victory. In person lie led the right, until, 
thrice wounded, ho was carried to tho roar. lie 
lived to hoar the cry, *Thoy run 1 soe how they 
ran 1" and expired with tho words, 1 Now God bo 
praised, I will die in neoae.’ His body was 
brought home and bnricu in Greenwich elmvoli, 
and a monument was orooted to him in West- 
minster Abbey. He was only thirty-two j his 
healt)i had always boon bad, and yofc he stands 
among the flint half-dozen of our English generals. 

Bee hie Life and Qorrctpondence lnr Robert Wriijlifc 
(1801), and Montcalm and Wo\fe by Parkman (1886). 

WolfenbUttcl, an old town of Brunswick, 
on the Okor, 7 miles S. of Brunswick by rail. 
On© of the old churchos ■ contains litauy of the 


tombs of the princes of Brunswick. Tho old oastlo 
now accommodates a seminary for teachers and a 
thoatro. Tho library opposite, built in 1723 in 
tho form of the Pantheon at Homo, became famous 
for itB literary wealth and for the fact that 
Lessing was Its librarian. It wob Lessing who 
edited tho 1 Wolfenldlfctel Fragments/ professedly 
from anonymous MSS. under ms charge, but really 
from the non of bis frieml Roi mania (q.v.), which 
startled the theological world of Gormany. Tlie 
Pantheon building had become so rickety and 
dangerous that it lmd to be taken down, being 
superseded in 1887 by a handsome now odifleo, 
which hoimcs800,000 volumes (Including 800 Bibles 
and a largo number of incunabula) and 10,000 
MSS.—one of them tho Hth-eontury manuscript 
of Forduu’s Scotichronieon stolon by M. Floelue 
Illyrious. Thoro arc in the town manufactures of 
ntochiuos, coppor goods, flax, cloth, corks, leather, 
preserves, tobacco, &o. ; pop. (with garrison) 13,453. 
The place is very ancient, and dates from 1040 = 
it was besieged and taken in 1103 and 1542; and 
during tho Thirty Yoars* Wav a battle was fought 
hero in 1041. See a work on tho town by Bogo 
(1834) and on tlio library by ireiuoniatiu (1880). 

Wolff, JaSKPif, D.D. (1705-1802), a Gorman 
Jew who turned Ilomnii Cabliollc in 1812, but came 
to England and entered the Anglican Church in 
1810, becoming a missionary to tlie Jews in the 
East. Ho made many journeys In Persia, Egypt. 
India, and Abyssinia; hub Ills most notable and 
adventurous journey was to Bokhara (1843), to 
inquire ns to tho fate of Conolly ami Etoddart. Ho 
published accounts of bis journoys and missionary 
labours, including tho Mission to Bokhant (1840), 
ami his Travels and Adventures (2 vole. 1800], an 
autobiography. IIo married a daughter of the Earl 
of Orfurd, and died vicar of Isle-Browers, Somerset. 

Wolffian Bodies (named after the embryol¬ 
ogist K. F. Wolff, 1733-04h tlio primordial renal 
organs in tho embryo of tho iiighor vertebrates, per¬ 
forming tho functions of kidneys till superseded by 
tho t hi e or purnmn on t k ldnuy s, I in n an t hoy appear 
towards tho end of the first month of Antal life; 
from tho third mouth they begin to djMij>]KMtr, ami 
at birth hardly any trncoH are to ho soon, but in 
tho males their duets become the excretory ducts 
of tho testes. In JIbIiob, on the other 
hand, they remain and arc the per¬ 
manent renal organs. 

Wolilltui Bottles, or WoulhAi 
Bottles, bottles like that In the figure, 
named from the London chemist Peter 
Woulfo (1727-1800). They aru used for 
tho purpose of purifying giiHes, or of dis¬ 
solving thorn in «mitable solvents. The 
gas Is paused ill at the tnbo, ee, which dips 
below the surface of the liquid, and ttA it 
hubbies through is cither dissolved or Wolffian 
passes on to a second bottle by means of BottUia 
the tube, ft, Tho nock through which o 
pnssoB may ho fitted either with a cork or with a 
tube as shown, admitting air so as to provont 
undue rarefaction. 

Wolf*lisli, or Cat-eish {Anurrhiehas lupus\ a 
flsh related to tho blcniilcs, common in north tem¬ 
perate sous, ami not unf roquent on northern British 
coasts. It is famous for its forooimm appearance 
and habit. The stout body is usually about 3 foot 
in length, but may bo a foot or two more; Ibo 
massive head fins a blunt profile, and tlio open 
mouth, with its formidablo tooth, is suggestive of 
a oamivorouB mammal; tho skin is aunty, and 
boars only rudimentaiy scales; tlio general colour 
Is brownish gray, orossod by about a dozen dark 
bands, and spotted j the dorsal and anal fins gro 
long, tlie porno fins arc absent The teeth JU‘o 
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removed to London; bub being beaten In a com¬ 
petition lor tho post of physician to St George b 
Hospital in 1800, no vowed * never more to write a 
prescription, were it for his own father,' bub to 
dovoto himself wholly to soicntific research. This 
resolve (which by soino 1 b oftorlbod to an accession 
of fortune) proved ultimately most beneficial, lead’ 
ing him rapidly to fame ami wealth; for, uulike 
many eminent investigators of nature's laws and 
phenomena, Wollaston com bin oil 'the genius of 
the philosopher with the skill of the artist,* and 
Biicoeodod in making industrial applications of 
Hovoral of hia imp or tan t discoveries. His reaoarclios 
wore prosecuted r>vor a wide Hold, hub wore pre¬ 
eminently fruitful in tho BoiancoA of oiiomiatry and 
optics* To tho facta of the fonnor bcIouco ho added 
tho discovery of now compounds connected with tho 
production of gouty and urinary concretions, such 
os phosphate of llino, am momo-magnesian plios- 
phato (a mixture of these two forming the ' fnsihlo' 
calculus), ox ala to of lime, and cystic oxide \ also 
tho discovery in tho oro of platinum of two now 
metals, palladium (1804) and rhodium (1805). By 
his ingenious method of rendering platinum malle¬ 
able he made £30,000; and aonio other practical 
discoveries were also highly lucrative. His con¬ 
tributions to optics were tho reflecting Goniometer 
(q.v.), tho Camera Luoida (q.v,), the discovery of 
the dark lines in the solar Spectrum (q.v.), 'and 
of tho invisible rays beyond the violet, and an 
immensity of valuable observations on Blnule and 
douldo refraction, Ho did much to establish the 
theory of delinito proportions, and was tho first to 
demonstrate tho identity of galvanism and common 
oleo tried by, to account for the dlffereuco in the phono- 
nionft of each, &c. lie was elected a follow of tho 
Roved Society (1708), its second eocvetavy (1800), 
and a follow of the Astronomical Society (1828). 
On 22d December of that last year, In which too he 
was awarded a royal medal, lie died in London of a 
tumour on tho brain, having just before worked out 
a sain to show that though spocohlcBs lie was fitlll 
QMiBOioiu. lie was a reserved anil austere student, 
of whom yot wo gob lilonAant glimpses in Lockhart's 
Scott and in Miss Edgeworth's Letter a t and who on 
occasion was capable of Bplondld genorosl by, 

Boo his thirty-nine memoirs in tho Philosophical Trans* 
actions for 1800-20. and a sketch of his lifo in George 
Wilson's McWjio Chemicl (1802 ), 


Wollstoiiccrnft, Mary. Bee Godwin. 

Wolsdey (Viscount), General Sir Garnet 
Joseph, was born at Golden Bridgo Houso, 
County Dublin, Juno 4, 1833. Tho WolBeleys 
arc an old Staffordshire family, tho manor of 
Wolsoloy having been in Lbcir possession before the 
Conquest. Educated by private tutors, and at a 
day-school near Dublin, he early showed a pre¬ 
dilection for a military life, and his name was put 
down for a onmiuiflBion at fourteen. lie entered 
tho army in 1852, awl Biuoo thou has boon con¬ 
stantly engaged in the service of Ids country, hns 

{ waved liiinaolf a genuine Holdior, and has delighted 
n dash and dangov. Ilo Horved in tho Biinnoso war 
of 1852-53, and was dangerously wounded In the 
left thigh \ ho was severely wounded in the Crimea, 
whore ho served in tho DOtli Light Infantry; lie lost 
the uaoof ono eye, and had some nmvvellmmoscapcN, 
and received the oross of tho Loglon of Honour for 
his bravovy there. Ho was in India during tho 
mutiny, ami at its close received tho brevet of 
HonVColonel though only twenty-six, and In the 
Chinese wav of 1800. Next year ho wont to Canada, 
and in 1870 successfully put down the Rod Btvcr 
rebellion under Louis Riel without losing a man. 


iVoIloilffOllff, a seaport of Now South Wales, 
i miles S. of Sydney by rail. It is a great contre 
r dairy-farm lug, and exports coal. Pop. 5000. 


On the outbreak of tho Ashauteo war Woleoley, now 
K.C.M.G., was appointed to the aoniniand, and 
on his return received the thanks of parliament and 
a grant of £25,000 for tho 'courage, onorgy, and 
porHOvoran oe 1 ho had displayed in the conduct of 
the expedition; ho was also presented with tho 
freedom of tho City of London and a sword. In 
1875, become a major-general, ho was despatched ( 
to Natal to superintend the affairs of the colony; ' 
in 1870 wns nominated a member of tho Indian 
Counoil. In 1878 lie was made high commissioner 
in Cyprus, and in 1870 hold supremo civil and 
military command in Natal, tho Transvaal, and 
adjacent disturbed territories* lie was cnminanclor- 
in-chlof of tho expedition to Egypt iu 1882, received 
tho thanks of parHamout, was gazetted Baron 
Wolsoloy of Cairo and of Wolseloy m Htaffnrd, and 
had a largo money grant conferred mi him. In tho 
radio year he was pramoted to the rank of general, 
and lie was raised to tho dignity of viscount after 
tho Soudan campaigns in 1884-85. In 1800 ho was 
appointed commander-in-chlcf of tho forces in 
Ireland, Wolsoloy is tho author of Narrative 
of the War with China in IStiO (1H02)j tho Soldier's 
Pocket Book ; nil essay on Field Manmivrcs In tho 
Wellington Prize Essays (1872); a novel (Mtirhu 
Casthi 1877); ami of several essays. Noo Low's 
Memoir of Wohclcy (1878; revised od, 1880). 

Wolficy* Thomas, canlitial, war born nt Tps- 
wlcli ip 1471. His father, Robert Wolsoy, seems 
to have been a grazier ami wool-merchant of good 
subs banoo—the story that ho was a 1mtoiler having 
its origin only in contemporary gossip. In his 
eleventh year Thomas wan‘sent to Magdalnn 
Col logo, Oxford, whoro at the ago (early oven for 
that time) of Ilf toon ho took the diploma of Bachelor 
of Arts. In view of Ills Bubstnucut moor it iu 1 
noted as a curious oircuninLaiica that his favourite 
study was tho Snmma Theoloffm of Thomas 
Aquinas* with which ho became so conversant that 
ho wns known among his friends as Thomisliens. 
As a fellow of Magdalen, and master of the school 
attached to that collogc, ho remained at the univer¬ 
sity till 1500, when tho MarqulH of Dorsot gave 
him the living of Llmingtou in Somerset. In 1501 
he hooame chaplain to Homy Dean, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in 1500 a royal chaplain, acting 
at court os secretary to Pox, Bishop of Winchester. 
In 1508 ho was sunt on an embassy to Scotland, 
and in the autumn of tho same yoar to Lhu Low 
Countries to further a project of marriage between 
Henry VII, and Margaret, daughter of tlm Emperor 
Maximilian. As a Toward for his general useful¬ 
ness, Henry bestowed on him tho deanery of Lin¬ 
coln, the boginning of his ittnuonso fortunes. 

But it is with the noecssiem of Henry VIII, that 
tho story of Wotay'n greatness begins, Appointed 
king's aimoiior and member of tho klnc's council 
(1511), ho speedily modo himself an indispnusable 
servant of tho young king. In tho war with Franco 
of 1513 lie showed sueli energy and ability that 
Ilenry bestowed on him the bishopric of Tnurnai 
(an ap noil it m oi it never confirmed by tbo pope), 
and in tho following year tho sees of Lincoln amt 
York. In 1514 Wolsoy still fnrthor advanced bis 
interests by contriving an understand ing between 
England and Fiance, which was the beginning of 
the eontinontal policy ho jimmied till bis fall in 
1520. Though unpopular with tbo English pooplo, 
this allianco first taught the continental powers 
that England was a factor to ho reckoned with in 
all their futuro combinations. Wolsov was new 
one of the loading porsonages in Europe, and 
honours fell thick upon him from every side. Ho 
hold in commendttm the soost sucQOwdvoly, of Bath 
and Wells (1018), Durham (1528), and winchester 
(1520); as also tho qbhey of St Allnuis. Tho 
year 1515 saw him Lord Chancellor of England, 
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Displacements forwards or backwards aro com¬ 
mon In conncquonco of the mobility of tho organ. 
Thoir exact causation is not always perfectly under- 
stood | bnb they often lead to niuoli pain and dis¬ 
comfort, to inflammation of the organ, to disturb¬ 
ance of menstruation, anil to atorflifcy. In many 
oases tlioy may bo romodied by mechanical moans. 

Prolapse* or displacement downwards of the 
womb, generally occurs in consequence of injury 
during childbirth. The cervix, or even tire whale 
womb, may proieot from the orifice of tho vagina, 
causing great distress and discomfort. Mechanical 
support, with or without previous operation, will 
usnally give rollof. 

lirilamynation, affecting the cervix only or the 
wholo womb, often follows childbirth, or may result 
from displacement of the womb, cold, anu other 
oausoB. But tho most fruitful sources of it aro 
probably neglected miscarriages j for it Is not 
Bufllciontly recognised that almost as much core 
is required to ensure complote restoration to health 
ftftor a miscarriage as after a confinement Various 
forms and degrees of inflammation vary much in 
thoir results, but generally speaking tlioy lead to 
abnormal discharge from tho vagina (popularly 
oallod ‘whites 1 ), irregular menstruation, pain In 
tho book and pelvis, and often to great constitu¬ 
tional weakness and nervouB disturbance. The 
most Bui table treatment varies muoh in different 
cases, but is often tedious and troublesomo. 

Tho womb is a vory frequent Beat of tumours. 
In many cosob tho chief symptom is excessive 
menstruation j bub in some forms of fibroid tumour 
thoro may bo »uoh an absence of symptoms that 
tho growth is discovered only by accident. Pedun- 
onlatcd tumours, or Polypi (n.v.), within the uterus 
can gonoraHy bo removed mm llttlo trouble or risk, 

1 Fibroid 1 tumourn consisting of fibrous tissue with 
a variable proportion of nnstrlped mu soul or fibre, 
resembling that normally present in tho uterus, are 
by far the most frequent tumours In thfo situation. 
Tlioy aro most common in middle life j after the 
‘change of life' thoy usually cease to grow, or to 
give rise to any symptoms except those duo to 
thoir more me oh at ileal presence. They may be of 
enormous size \ tumours of 70 or SO lb. have been 
met with. Considering their frequency, lb is sur¬ 
prising how seldom they had to tho (loath of tho 
patient i but they often cause excessive hromor- 
rJingo and great debility. When situated near the 
internal Aiirfaco of tho womb, they are sometimes 
expelled spontaneously, Homo ml by ordinary 
Burgioal methods has often been practised In Bovoro 
oases, and with steadily improving results. In 
1894 Dr A pos toll of Parts brought Into notice a 
method ho nos introduced of patting strong electrio 
currouts through the womb, for which ho claims that 
It produces diminution of hremorrliage and practi¬ 
cal euro in many cosob without tho risks of an 
operation. Medical opinion Is still muoh divided 
as to tho results and vatuo of this procedure. 

Malignant tumours of tho womb aro also very 
common ; of all tho organs of tho body indeed this 
1 m by far the most frequent neat of canoor. In tho 
vast majority of cases the disease begins in the 
cervix | ami at an oarly stage it may sometimes 
bo removed with success. But if not completely 
eradicated It Hpoedily spreads to neighbouring 
parts, and a fatal result l* inevitable. It 1b rare 
before thirty ycara of age \ most common between 
forty and sixty. The first symptom 1 b usually 
huuuorvliage; pain is rarely present In tho earlier 
stngQR, and may bo absent throughout, Sarcoma 
is sometimes met with, but is muoh less common 
than canoor in this situation. 

Sfrt Also OSSTATl02i f arWMOTHUnOK, OttTETJUOR 
OyakiOtomy, Hkphoducitoh, and works cited at 
Stkhilxty. ■„ 


Wombats {Phascoloniyidco), a family of mar* 
supied mammals, resembling In many characters 
the rodents. Thore are no canines, and the in¬ 
cisors are large and with enamel only on the front 
surface; thoro are only two in eaoh Jaw, growing, 
like all the teeth, from periston fc pulps. The 
molars are ten In each jaw, The limbs are stout 
and ehort, with five toes, all provided with long 
curved claws, oxcopb tho vory short first toes of 
the hind feet, which aro uailless. Tho tail is rudi¬ 
mentary. In thoir general form and nations the 
wombats resemble small boars, having a similar 
shuffling plantigrade walk) but they aro even 
shorter in the legs and broader In the book than 
thoBQ animals. They live on tho ground and in 
burrows or holes among rocks, feeding on roots, 
gross, and other vegetable substances, They sleep 
in the day, seeking tlieir food at night, and aro 
usually gentle in their habits, though their large 
chisel-like incisors enable them to bite strongly If 
provoked, Thera is one existlnggenns, containing 
throe Apecios. Tho wombats of Tasmania and the 
islands of Buss Strait (P, nreinits) and the larger 
species (F. mUchetli) of tho southern mainland of 
Australia have rough and coarse fur, a smooth 
muzzle, and short rounded ears. The larger species 



Wombat (Phawohmff* lot from). 


is vory variable in colour, rouging from pole yellow* 
ish brown to block. P. ursinvs is brownish gray; 
like the third species, the Hairy-nosed Wombat 
(P. UUifrons), wliloh (lifters from the other two irt 
liaving smooth silky fur, a hairy muzzle, and largo 
pointed ears. It inhabits Southern Australia. Tne 
largest living wombat (P. mitohelli) is about 8 feet 
long, but remains of a large extinct genus (Phas* 
colouus), which must have been nearly as largo as 
a tapir, have, been fonnd in Queensland. See 
Gould's Mammals of Australia, 

Womcii’B Rights la a name given originally 
by its promoters' hnt afterwards move frequently 
used by itn opponents and detmo- oopj^fc ibw in uj. 
tors, to the movemout, called n. 
by Mr George Meredith 1 tlie most 
indigestible fact of our century/ of women towards 
personal and proprietary in depend once. The social, 
legal, and economic changes which these words 
Imply have in no country at present been com- 

E lately worked out, but the process has begun ami 
i in a different stage towards its completion in 
every country of progressive civilisation. The 
largest strides towards the complete independence 
of women have boon made in the United Kingdom, 
tho Australian colonies, and the United States of 
America. It would not bo possiblo in the space 
allotted to this article to trace the movement with 
any degree of completeness, even In 'these three 
countries, still less in the various countries of 
Europe which are largely affected by it* Attea* 
tion will therefore here first be drawn to the 
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Wolverhampton, IV municipal, parliamentary, 
aiul county borough, the 1 metropolis of the Black 
Country, * stands on a con tie eminenconmid a net¬ 
work of railwftjT9 find canals, 13 miles NW. of 
Birmingham, 15 8. of Stafford, and 120 NW. of 
London. It was first called 1 Hum ton / and then 
* WnlfriiTiiBliaiutoii, 1 after Wnlfruno, King Edgar's 
sister, had founded in 996 St rotor's Ghiiroli, which 
continued collegiate till 1840. Rebuilt during the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and enlarged and 
alaliorately restored In 1809-05 at a cost of £ 10,000, 
that church is a fine cruciform Gothio edifice, with 
a riido stone cross in tho churchyard, a carved 
stone pulpit of 1480, and monuments to Admiral 
Slrltichn.nl Levesou (d. 1007) and Colonel Lane 
d, 1007), who asststod Charles II. In his escape 
roin Worcester. Otherwise the public buildings 
are all modern—the town-hall (1808), in tho Italian 
style, com exchange (1858), market-hall (1858), 
agricultural hall (1808), hospital (1849), post-of Ilea 
(1873), art gallery (18B5), drill-hall (1886), &a, A 
bronze equestrian statue of the Prinoo Consort was 
inaugurated by Qiieon Victoria in 1800j and there 
is also a statue <1879) of the Bight Hon. C. P. 
Villlers (q.v.) of Corn-law fame, first returned as 
M.P. for Wolverhampton In 1885, and i i e-olootod 
In 1892. The public park (1881) was laid out at 
a cost of £10.006. The frao grammar-school, whioli 
was founded in 1512 by Sir Stephen Jonyns, Lord 
Mayor of London, and at which Abernobhy and Sir 
W. Congreve were educated, occupies handsome 
now builulngB of 1870 1 and tliore aro also a blue- 
coat school (1710) and an orphanage (1850). Sir 
Stephen was a native: so too was the great 
Mr Jonathan Wild. Bishop Pocooko described 
Wolverhampton in 1757 ns * a great manufac¬ 
turing town In all sorts of toys, and particularly 
of looks in tlio groabo&t perfection j and looks 
—some two milium yoorly—nve still its speci¬ 
alty, the Messrs Chubb's works being here. The 
other manufactures include tinplate, japanned 
goods, enamelled hollow wares, edge*tools, gas 
and wafcor tubes, olcotro-plato, papier-nmohA, chem¬ 
icals, &o. The town stunds on tho western edge 
of tl\e great coal and Iron mining district of South 
Staffordshire, so that the vicinity on the south and 
east Is all covorod with collieries, ironstone mines, 
bloat-furnaces, forges, iron-found idea, and rolling- 
mills, whilst on the north and west there is pleas¬ 
ant groan country—Boscobol (q.v.) is only 8 miles 
distant Wolverhampton was enfranchised in 
1832, retaining two members to parliament (throe 
since 1885), ami it wan niado a municipal 
borough in 1848, a county borough In 1888. The 
Wednesday market is hold under a charter of 1258. 
Pop. of parliamentary borough (1851) 119,748; 
(1881) 184,334; (1891) 174,825. of whom 82,020 
wore within the municipal amt county borough. 
See works by G. Oliver (1830), P. Hall (1805), 
Steen (1871), and J. Full wood (1880). 
Wolverine* See Glutton. 

Woman’s Rights* See Women's Rigjits. 

Womb, or UTERUS, a flattened, near-shaped 
organ, lying in tho lino of tho axis or the outlet of 
tho Pelvis (q.v.), with its base directed upwards and 
forwards, ami its narrower neck or cervix directed 
downwards and slightly backwards. In the nnim- 
pregnuted condition it is about 3 Indies in length, 2 
in breadth, amt ) in thickness, ami weighs alrout 
ail ounce ami a half. On laying it open its cavity 
Is found to be vory narrow, and to contain only 
a little inueiis. Its walls are nearly half an inoli 
thick, and are mainly composed of mnsole-colls 
and fibres running irregularly in all directions 
except round the os, whoro they make a partial 
snhtnetor. This muscular layer, whleli oonstitnles 
the bulk of the organ, la covered externally with 


a serous coat, derived from the peritoneum, and is 
lined internally by a mucous membrane continuous 
with that of the canal called the vagina, by which 
the interior of the womb communicates with tho 
outer surface of tho body. This mucous membrane 
abounds in small mucous follicles, and is provided 
with ciliated Epithelium (q.v.). Tho lower end 
of the cervix projects slightly into tho vagina, 
com in union ting with it through tho os uteri oxter - 
num, which is nearly round in tho virgin, and 
tran fj verso after parturition. This orifice loads into 
a narrow canal which terminates at the upper end 
of tho cervix in a smallor opening, tho os itdernum , 
beyond which is tho shallow triangular cavity of 
tho womb, of which it forms tho lowor angle, whllo 
tho two upper angles, which aro fuiiiicUImpod, 
constitute the beginning of tho Fallopian Tubes 
(see undor Ovaries), whoso apertures aro so small 
as only to admit tho passage of a lino bristle. Tho 
blood-vossois ami nerves enlarge In a vory remark¬ 
able way during pregnancy, so as to adapt them* 
solves to the inorcascil wants of tho organ, which, 
at tho ninth month of utero-gestation, weighs from 
H to 8 lb. Tho term appendages to tho vtcrns is 
given to the Fallopian Tubes ami Ovaries (q.v.J, 
which aro enclosed oy the lateral folds of tho pen* 
tonaiim called the broad ligaments. Tho womb is 
suspended in the pelvio cavity In such a way ae, 
by its mobility, to escape rude shocks from without 
or disturbance from tho varying conditions of tho 
surrounding viscera, while at tho same time it is 
ablo to Inorcaso vastly in bulk with comparatively 
littlo discomfort when pregnancy oocum This is 
o flea ted by Bovoral duplicaturcs of porltonoum, 
containing variable quantities of Ahrens and mus¬ 
cular tissue, and known from their form or con¬ 
nection as tho broad , the rounds tho utero-sacral, 
and the utoro*vcsical ligaments. 

Tho uterus is au organ peculiar to the Mammalia, 
and in comparatively fow of them (excepting tho 
Apes and Cheiroptera) is it of tho simple oval or 
triangular form which wo have described. It is 
two-horned in the ltumiuantia, Pachydorumta, 
Solipedia, and Cotacca; and it is said to bo divided 
where, as in most of the Ciwnivom and EdoniaUi, 
and some Roden tin, it has only a very short body, 
whioli speedily divides both externally and inter¬ 
nally, and In continuous with the oviducts nr 
Fallopian tubes. The utorus is actually doubto In 
some of the Edentata, and in most of tho Rniloiitln, 
Including tho mouso and hare; in which each 
Fallopian tube passes into an inteHUniform uterus, 
which has two completely distinct openings lying 
near to each other within the vagina. In the 
Maraupiatn and Monotromata tho modliicatlouH 
of this organ are still more singular. 

Tlio chief cilices or lunations of tho womb may 
bo divided into those which relate to f 1) Menstru¬ 
ation, (2) In so mi nation, (3) (testation, and (4) 
Parturition. —For further details, see the staudavd 
works on anatomy and physiology. 

Diseases op tjik Womh.— In consequence of Us 
mobility, but particularly of tho periodical changes 
it undergoes during tha processes of menstruation 
and oh i id bearing, the womb is mi organ ex trim inly 
Halilo to dlsoaso. It is of couvso quite impossible 
in such a work ns tlio present to do more than 
indicate gonorally rotuo of the more important of 
the morbid conditions mot with and their symptoms; 
tho more, os even a trained obsorvov can seldom 
decide from tho progress ami symptoms of a case 
without a thorough examination what tho nature 
of tho disen bo really Is. 

Malformations occur ns a result of imperfect 
dovolopmontj the womb may bo small or nidi* 
montary, or it may be double throughout or In 
its upper part, ha fe normally tho case in Homo of 
tlio lower animals. 
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moat book ward industrially aro aIbo moat back¬ 
ward in raising tho condition of worn on. Where 
tho industrial development of a country offers tlic 
opportunity of economic independence to women 
social indopondonco with all its various miniflca- 
tiona makes rapid progress j education, entrance 
into tho professions, wider opportunities of work, 
of knowledge of onjoyment, a share in public life 
and political liberty aro demanded, anrl in Britain 
liave boon or are bolug secured. 

Tho flint fnlly conscious demand on the part of 
women in England for education, for employment, 
for political liberty, is to be found in Mary Well- 
Btonecraft's Vindication of the Mights of Women* 
published In 1702. Mr Lilly in bis hook On Shib¬ 
boleths (1801) devotes a chapter to au attack on 
Women 1 * Eights, In which ho assorts that after 
tho publication of Mary Wollsboneoraft's book, 
•which motlo a certain stir,* hub wiw *bqoii for* 

S fofcton,’ tho question of women's rights slumbered 
or seventy years, till it was revived by John 
Stuart Mill. The importance of Mr Mill's services 
to tho women’s movement cannot he exaggerated; 
but it is incorrect to assert that it had slum¬ 
bered till ho awoke It; during tho lDth century 
the question has never sitnnltoned; tho foremost 
minds of the tiuio have dealt with it and led it. 
From tho aomowliat erratic hub brilliant and 
meteordiko championship of Shelley, the great 
literature of the con bury has never consed to con¬ 
cern itself with the women's rights question. A urom 
Leigh in an essay on womon's rights which tonchod 
tho relation of men and women at Its very founda¬ 
tion with a master-hand anil fearless decision. That 
it was recognised in this character by somo at least 
of tho opponents of Women’s righto is evident from 
Ed ward FlbxCiomld'B outburst on the occasion of 
!Mid Browning's death : 1 No move Aurora Lclghs, 
thank God I A woman of real nonius, I know j but 
what is the upshot of It all ? She amt hor sex had 
lrcttor miml the kitchen. 1 Tennyson could not keep 
Ills pen from womon's problems, and dealt with them 
to the disgust and astonishment of his frioml Fitz¬ 
Gerald in Tho Princess. The works of tho Brontti 
platers, especially Charlotte Bronte's Shirley, aro 
full of the working of tho formont of women's rights. 
Tho samo may bo said of nearly all George Eliot's 
writings, of innumerable passages in Thackeray’s, 
and continues to bo true of the litomtnro of onr 
own times down to the Story of an African Farm , 
the works of Charles Bo rule, Mr George Meredith, 
Mr Thomas Hardy, and above all of the writings of 
Tolstoi, lhson, and BjtJrnstjorno BjtJmson, 

But the now force of the movement towards 
women’s rights has made itself felt not only in 
what has been written by women and about 
women, but in what women have done, in the prac¬ 
tical work they liavo accomplished. Tho women 
writers wo havo named and many otliors, including 
porno who vehemently denounce the movement, aro 
its prmtuots. Wo oould nob havo bad a Mrs 
Browning, nor a Mm Somervillo, a Hamel Mav- 
tinean, nor the Brontes, Mm l f vy, Miss Oatavla 
TII11, Miss Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, nor even 
a Mrs Lynn Linton and Mrs Ilumphiy Ward, 
If tho womon of tho 10th century had still been 
condemned to 

A nort of cnce-blrd lire, born In a cams 
Accounting tlmt to ban from pcrchlo poidi 
Was oat a ml joy enough for any bird. 

The oponihg of ordinary industrial employments 
which was brought abont by large economic forces 
affecting the whole of society must be regarded not 
as a product of the women's righto movement, but 
as Urn prinolpal material cause 6f its recent rapid 
development. r Supplied with tliab motive power, 
tho momentum acquired has boon riuHloiont for 
many conquests. Many other employments and 


professions, notably that of medicine, havo been 
opened to women; the lady journalist has made 
a position; other occupations in the hands of 
womon from time Immemorial (e.g. musing and 
teaching) have been re-created ana a wholly now 
spirit breathed into them. Education for gills and 
womon not Inferior in quality to tlmt provided for 
hoys and men has been successfully struggled for. 
Qucon's College, opened in 1848 through the initia¬ 
tive of the Rev. F. D. Maurice and Dr (afterwards 
Archbishop) Trench, was tho first attempt to pro¬ 
vide university education for womon in England. 
Bed foul College, founded by Mrs Bold, won the next 
to follow. The national importance of girls' educa¬ 
tion was recognised by including girls 7 sobools in 
tho purview of the Schools Enquiry Commission 
appointed in 1804. The doors of tho older univer¬ 
sities were knocked at a few yearn later whan Alisa 
Emily Davies organised a petition to tho university 
of Cambridge to open its local examinations to 
girls. This prayer was granted in 1805, and was 
the Arab recognition In England that the univer¬ 
sities have duties in regard to women's education. 
The movement thus initiated resulted, mainly under 
the aide guidance of Miss Davies, in the establish¬ 
ment of Girton College. About tho same time the 
North of England Ladies 1 Council of Education—of 
which Miss A. J. Clough (1820-02) And Mrs Jose¬ 
phine Butler were leading members—began courses 
of lootures for women by university lecturers in a 
group of northern town* Out of the demand that 
was thus found to oxist for highor instruction for 
worn on spiling two important institutions: (1) 
tho university extension movement,' with Its cor¬ 
ollary in tho University Colleges now existing in 
nearly all the most important centres of population 
throughout the kingdom, and (2) Girton College 
(q.v.) and Newnham College (q.vA tho one 
opeuod in I860, the other in 1871. The export" 
enco grained as the result of opening university 
education to women was so encouraging that in 
1881 tho senate of the university passed a grace by 
an overwhelming majority (2o8 to 20) to open 
their honours examinations to women students of 
Newnham and Girton, without however conferring 
the degree upon them. Before the passing of this 
graco women students had only been examined an 
a favour, and by tho goort*wlHj which was seldom 
wanting, of the examiners. Sinoo Cambridge led 
the way, Oxford lma followed, though not upon 
Identical lines. Permissive powers wore in 1802 , 
given to the oourts of all tho Scottish univer¬ 
sities to admit women to a degree in any faculty, 
and to make provision for the instruction within 
tho university of women in any nubjeotj and in 
November 1802 about 100 womon (more than half of 
them matriculated) wero attending the public leo- 
tnrcB in the faculty of arts at Edinburgh. London 
University opened all its degrees to women in 1876> 
and since that date all other newly-founded univer¬ 
sities, tho Royal in Ireland anti tho. Victoria in 
England, have admitted women to a 1 position of 
norfcob equality so far as degrees aro concerned, 
Meanwhile secondary education for girls had been 
undergoing a revolution not less searching than 
that wliioh has converted the ignorant and gin- 
drinking Mrs Gamp of former years into the trim, 
deft-handed certifloatod umso of to-day. -"Wliafe 
Florence Nightingale and hor coadjutors did for 
nursing amf nurses Mm William Grey, Miss 
Shirreff, Miss Buss, Miss Boalo, and others havo. 
done for tho teachers and the taught in girls* 
schools. Tho result of improving the education of 
girls and women hns been the overthrow pf many , 
cherished convictions, or rather prejudices formed j 
without knowlqdge, on the limitations of the female- j 
intellect Womon havo shown themselves capable | 
of benefiting by the 1 highest kind of instruction ; 
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general onuses wliioh liavo given riso to tho movo- 
ment and acoount for the universality or its opera¬ 
tion, and then to a brief outline of its recent develop¬ 
ment in Gveat Britain, It is to bo particularly 
observed that the whole of motion; sodoty 1ms 
been influenced by this movement; it Is a living 
Bcoial forco from Scandinavia to India, from San 
Francisco eastwards to tho Ural Mountains, pro¬ 
ducing Its reflex in all modern literature, laws, ami 
institutions. 

Sir Hoary Maino points out in Ancient Law % and 
also in Tht Early History of Itintitutiona % that this 
niovamsnb is really part of a far larger movement— 
i.e. tli e gradual emancipation of the individuals form¬ 
ing the family group from tho alwolute control of 
tho hood of tho family. In patriarchal limes every 
individual in tlio family group woo completely 
subject to the pair in potestas; sons, servants, 
oilifdveil, wivas could hold neither property, liberty, 
nor life except at tlio good-will ami pleasure of tlio 
bead of the family. The subordinate^ nienilwrs of 
the family had no rights, no responsibilities, and 
no duty beside obedience. Little by little tho 
absolute rule of tho bond of the family over tho 
various members of the family group was oii- 
oroached upon. The first Rtop was a recognition 
of different kinds and degree# of power; at flrst 
tho patriarchal power was Identical in character 
over the whole of the persons and possessions of 
tho family. Tho power over flocks and herds was 
not more absolute than that over sons, slaves, or 
wives | but gradually a dUToronoo was felt to oxist, 
and different names wore given to the diflbront 
kinds of power oxorciscd by tho hood of tlio family 
OY&r tho different members of it. Over material 
possessions and slaves it was oallod dominium; 
over childrou it was polentas; ovor free persons 
serving the family ib was maneijnum; over tho 
wife it was and is manu$> In the gradual develop¬ 
ment of model'll Boolety all the members of tho 
family group, except tlm last, have completely 
emancipated themselves from the alffloluto control 
of the head of tho family. The emancipation of 
women lias proceeded more slowly tlmn that of tho 
other members of tho family group; bub the germ 
of it has boon present from tlio dawn of history, 

’ and has boon more or lens widely rooognlscd ami 
developed in all progressive societies. Sir Henry 
Maine attributes In a very large dogi'ce tho differ¬ 
ence between the stagnant cMUsatlou of thu Hindu 
races and progressive civilisation of the Homans 
Aiul tho races miluouocd by Konmn institutions to 
the foot blmt the latter have steadily and volun¬ 
tarily rolaxed the EHihjootion of woman, while the 
former liavo recoiled from those changes, and Imvo 
used tlio combined authority of religion and law 
still further to complete the scoliiHion amt degrada¬ 
tion of tho female sox. 

The movement towards the cmnncination of 
women is one from status to contract, from com¬ 
munism to individualism, fram a condition in 
wliioh the individual oreatos for liersclf few or no 
rights, few or no duties, to one In wliioh site 
develops personal responsibility and independence. 
TIiIb view of tho suhjoct may suggest to tho 
observer reasons which account for tlio universal¬ 
ity of the women's rights uiovomont wherevor 
progressive Booiotios oxisb, the diilerent stages of 
its development in different countries being trace¬ 
able to local causes. 'Tho movement of pro¬ 
gressive societies line been uniform in ono rospeeb. 
Through all Its course it lias been distinguished 
by the gradual dissolution of family dependency, 
Aiul tlio growth of individual obligation in Its place. 
The individual in steadily substituted for the family 
as;the unit of wliioh civil laws take account* 
(Ancient Lctto, p. 108). Tlio most casual oliserver is 
aware that very much has boon done in thfo direc¬ 


tion so far as women are concerned in Great 
Britain during the 10th century. Tho husband no 
longer acquires by the mere foot of man-logo con¬ 
trol over tlio property of his wife (Married Women's 
Properly Act, 1882); certain limited rights of 
guardianship ovor bur children have boon secured 
to her by law (Custody of Infants Act, J8B0). 
Formorly all the child rou of amarriago were wholly 
under tho control of thoir father, tho mother possess¬ 
ing, oven after tho death of her husband, no author¬ 
ity except as Ids deputy. By tho abolition of 
imprisonment (by an not passed in 1884) as tlio 
punishment for refusing an order of court for the 
restitution of conjugal rights, a wlfo’s right to 
have control of hor own person linn been estab¬ 
lished. Minor alterations of the law, Niioh as that 
wliioh has recently improved tho legal position of 
tho wifo in anso of the intestacy of lior husband, 
in tlio event of desertion l>y her husband, &o., are 
of tolerably frefluent occurrence. Tho movement 
is perhaps not very rapid, hut it is all iu one direc¬ 
tion; ib is like a glacial drift, you cannot seo it 
move, but when you look again, after a mtMelonb 
interval, you boo that ib has moved, and it always 
movoH in the direction of Increasing Mio personal 
and proprietary imlopondance of women. 

Ouo main reason why tins movement lms been ho 
much moro marked during the 10th century limn in 
any procoding time may probably ho found in tlio 
economic changes accompanying the application of 
steam ami labour-saving applbiucoH to manufac¬ 
tures. The immense development of manufactur¬ 
ing as contrasted with domes tie induR trios has laid 
the foundation of economic ii id upend mice for tho 
great mass of working women, when a woman 
works os a mom hor of a family group, the result of 
her work belongs not to liomdf, but to her family— 
that is to say, generally speaking, to her father nr 
lior husband. When a woman works in a fanlury 
her wages aro hor own property; hIiu has passed 
from family dependency to rndf-depondeney. Tim 
difference is not so much that working woman 
work more than they did; the groat ihuhr of 
people must always work in order to Hvo; but Urn 
result of thoir labour in tho shape of wages forms 
a fund over which the worker now lms the solo 
control, whereas in earlier limes all sho produced 
belonged to anothor, who in return oortuinly 
allotted hor board and lodging, but believed him¬ 
self to bo doing ho out of his own property, ami 
nob out of lid's. Even now tlm domestio work of 
womon is not often esteemed at its proper economic 
value. In an average worklug-imiHS family tlio 
mnu is usually called tlio 1 bread-winner, lie 
would say in perfect good faith that he ' kept Ids 
wifo and family; 1 although tho worklng-olass 
mother, if she is an industrious woman with an 
average-sized family, lends a life of almost incessant 
toil for thoir benefit. Tho woman wliu cluajua, 
sows, cooks, and washes for a man ami six children 
'keeps' the family quite oh essentially as L|io man 
who turns a latho or ploughs the land, and thereby 
brings in a weekly sum of mouoy to the family 
nurse. The value in mouoy of women's work in a 
factory may prabahly before long cause a moro 
gcuorul roctignition of tho value in mouoy of women's 
don lea tie work. Its value in a sense tlmb is beyond 
all money, if bIio does hor duty to her children, 
fortunately stands in no uood of omplmBiN. 

Tho view that the vceont rapid development of 
the Worn on's Bights movomont resLs on an economic 
1 )oh1h receives confirmation from tho fact that tlio 
greatest progress towards tho Independence of 
womon lms been mado In those countries (Britain 
and its colonlos, and the United Stales) that 
have been foremost m adopting modern economic 
changes In tho application of steam and labour- 
saving machinery to industry. Countries that aro 
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which a university can afford, ami again ami again 
in recent years tlio blue ribuon of the various fcri- 

I joses has been won by a girl Btmlenfc. Tlio result 
ias been a larger mini lieu of >voin on engaged In 
scientific pursuits, in historical, arahnsntogloal, ami 
classical research. Of the direct valno of their 
work in Increasing tlio sum of human knowledge 
exports alone have a right to form an opinion; 
bub of tho social advantages to tlio women them* 
solves and to tho society of which they form part 
tliarc can bo no doubt t 

Got laave to work 

In this world—'tIs the boat yon gob at all: 

For God, In cursing, jdvea us bettor girts 
Tlian men lu bonadlotloii. . . « 

Gat work, get work: 

Do fluro ‘tie better tlmn wlmfc you work to get. 

A further social benefit has accompanied the 
opening of various avonues of work to women; it 
lias increased the opportunities of comradeship and 
multiplied the bonus of friendship betwoan men 
and women. The number of points at which their 
lives touch and run in unison has been ineroofled* 
Thera are links of sympathy between them in the 
study as well ns in tlio kitchen. It is almost as 
impossible to conoeivo of a modern nuin saying of 
any woman of genius 1 she anil her sox had better 
mind the kitchen 1 as it is to conceive of any 
modern man thinking of women as Pope, Lord 
Chesterfield, anil Milton wrote of thoni, 

A few words must be given to tho successful 
struggle on tlio part of women to obtain medical 
education and an equal status with men in the 
medical profession, JDr Elisabeth Blackwell (q.v.) 
was the first woman upon the English medical 
register. She was placed upon tho register in 
1850 in virtue of a foreign degree (New York). 
Later on foreign degrees ceased to give their 
owners a claim to bo placed on tho English 
medical register, and tho second. Englishwoman 
who desired to study and practise medicine had 
to enter by Another door. Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett. now Mrs Garrett Anderson (q.v.), M.D., 
began her work of opening the medical profes¬ 
sion to her own sex in 1800. After much effort 
and many repulses from various licensing bodies, 
aha discovered that the Society of Apothecaries 
had no power under their charter to exclude her. 
SIvo obtained their license and was placed on the 
reglsLor in 1805. This entrance for womon into 
tho profession was almost immediately afterwards 
closed. Three other womon presented tliein- 
ealvcs in 1807 for tlio preliminary examination 
and passed successfully j the council of the A pot ho- 
oarloa Bocioty was immediately called together, 
and a resolution was passed which luul tlio effect of 
excluding women in future from the examinations 
of tho society. Many years of unremitting effort 
followed: in Edinburgh an extraordinary degree of 
acrimony was manifested by Hie oppouonta of tlio 
women students. All means of getting upon tho 
English register wore dosed, but women continued 
to get their medical education abroad, at Paris, 
Zurich, &c., and returned to practise in England. 
A woman's dispensary and hospital worn opened 
whero all the regular staff were women, A medical 
school for womon wels opened in London, and later 
in Edinburgh ami Glasgow. In 1870 an * Enabling 
Bill 1 wan passed under the leadership of Mr Russell 
Gurney,;which empowered all tho various licensing 
authorities in Grout Britain ami Irelaml to open 
their examinations to womon If they were so dis¬ 
posed. The first examining bodies to avail them- 
solves of this power wore tho King’s and Qitoon’s 
College ot Physicians, Ireland, and the Queen’s 
University, Ireland. They wore quickly followed 
flu 1878) by the London University, and no legal 
hindrance any longer obstructs tuo entrance of 


women into tho profession. The oliango that Iiob 
sinco that time taken place In the view of the 
majority of medical men with regard to women 
doctors Is illustrated by tho foot that in 1877 tho 
British Medical Association at its annual meeting 
passed a resolution declaring in future all women 
to bo ineligible as members, ami in 1802 the same 
body, meeting at Nottingham, rescinded this 
resolution hy tho enormous majority of COO to 4. 
In 1802 a movement was on foot to open the medical 
classes of tho Cork Infirmary to women. 

No account of women’s rights would bo complete 
which.did not touch upon the great struggle against 
the Worst of women's wrongs, the forcible subjection 
of women to tbo lowest animal instincts of men. 
In Franco and in obhor Latin countries women of a 
certain oIabs are treated like cattle, ami are abso¬ 
lutely at the disposal of tho wretches who farm 
tholr destruction for their own pecuniary profit 
White slavoiy is a term that hub feebly indicates 
the horrors of the system. Mrs Browning throws 
light from tho flro of her genius on this dark 
ohaptor of women's wrongs in tho story of Marlon 
Erie in Aurora Leigh, 

I was not. m you «ay, * roAiuxhV 

Hut dimply liiurdorcd, 

There are men in avory country who use their 
command of wealth, of physical strength, of mental 
subtilty to subdue a woman to tholr vicious in¬ 
stincts, and then despise liar for being what they 
havo made her j thoy oxoovato her for not having 
what they have robbed her of. Tho legal position 
of women of this class has novor been so terrible 
In England as In Franco oiul other continental 
countries; but an attempt was made In 1800 and 
in 1808 by tlio pn/ning of what wore known as Lite 
Contagious Diseases -Acts, to Introduce part at 
least of tha continental system into tho English 
garrison towns. Tho acts wore pawned and wore lu 
operation for twenty years, hut throughout these 
twenty years an unceasing ami most active agita¬ 
tion was kept up for their repeal, led with persistent 
courage by Mrs Josophino Butler. The acts were 
repealed under tbo parliamentary leadership of tlio 
Right lion. James Stansfold in 1880; they havo 
since that Limo lieen condemned by tbo medical 
profession (Ilygionlc Congress, 1801) as completely 
useless from the hygionic point of view j hut this 
was not tho motive power which brought about 
their repeal. This was supplied by the steadfast 
resistance of tho women of England, led hy Mrs 
Butler, to the ductrino that vice was necessary, and 
being necessary tho state was lwmiid In provide, at 
the expanse of the personal liberty of tlio womon 
sacrificed to it, that it should bo as litblo dangerous 
ns poBBiblo. Directly glowing out of this niovcniont 
other reform b have been forced upon nil unwilling 
legislature with tbo object or giving greater pro- 
too Won to women and girls from tlio vicious and 
mercenary instincts of depraved inon and women, 
Tho age of consent lias been raised from thirteen 
to sixteen j and many offences against womon. nob 
formerly recognised oh such by law, have boon 
mado criminal. Much lias beau done in tills Hold 
towards the reparation of tho wrongs of oeuturios, 
but imioli still remains to do. 

With rogtml to the claim of women to take part 
in puldlq life, to share in poll bleu) work ami re¬ 
sponsibility, many chan go* lu tho direction of con¬ 
ceding what tho Womon’s Rights party demand havo 
boon made, but the battle still rages loud and long 
over the el aim to tho parliamentary franchise. 
The women of Great Britain nmv oxerciso - tho 
municipal, school board, board of guardians, and 
county council sufiYagos, In addition to this tlioy 
sit on school boards and on hoards of guardians, 1 
where tholr Influence has boon in the highest degree t 
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of ton crocks along the medullary mys, which are 
made up of cells with thinner walls than tho neigh- 
homing wood colls and vessels; consequently tiio 
medullary: mys are Hues of least resistance,' If a 
tree Is deprived of its loaves by Insects or other 
Agencies during tho summer, tho formation of wood 
ceases j but if tho tree recovers from the Injury and 
forms new loaves, then new wood resembling spring 
wood Is formed, and this is followed W the usual 
autumn wood. In such a case a double ring Mil 
thus bo formed in one year; banco the necessity of 
accepting with caution' the number of lings ns the 
oxnot ago of tho troo. The effects of a cold season 
will be seen in tho narrow ring of wood produced, 
while a warm season will cause tho formation of a 
brood ring, Tho general breadth of the annual 
rings increases with tho ago of tho tree up to a 
certain poriod, and then begins to doorcase. It is 
seldom that the rings are of uniform breadth round 
the stem ; they are usually brawler on tho side 
oxpohod to tho groator light aiul air; while the 
lateral branches of most dicotyledons have thicker 
annual lings on their upper than oil their under 
surfaces, and tho branches of conifers have the 
greater thickness on tho under surface. (For ex¬ 
planation of heart-wood—Duramen—and sap-wood 
—Alburnum—sco Tuuikr.) Tho hardness of wood 
is duo to lignin, a suliutanco of unknown com- 
Position related to Cellulose (q.v,)/ hence woody 
Humes aro said to ho lignincd. Boo The Oak 
(Modern Science, 1802), anu Timber and some qf 
its Diseam (1880), by Marshall Ward.—For the 
preservation of wood from decay, boo Timber, Dry- 
hot; for wood-pulp in paper-making, see Paper,; 
boo also Pavement. 

Wood, or A Wood, Antuony, antiquary, was 
bom at Oxford, 17th December (St Lazarus* Day) 
1032. In 1047 he was entered at Merton College as 
n gentleinan-commoner, and lieoamo a postmaster; 
in 1052 ho took Ills bachelor's, in 1055 liis master's 
(logroo. Doing of independent moans, ho took to no 
profession, hut praetlBoil tho violin assiduously, 
mul devoted himself to heraldry and antiquarian 
studios. Lighting on Dugdulo's Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, ho roeognisod tho work of Ills life, 
and thereafter laboured with a more constant 
assiduity. The fruit of those labours was his 
History and A ntuiuilies of the University qfOatfbixl, 
\m copy of whloh tho delegates of the university 


by PhiUp Bliss. (4 volt 4to, 1818-20) | a projooted fourth 
by the ibiho erudite loholnr, tp be issued by the abort- 
lived Oxford Ecclesiastical History Booiotv. haw onlv tin* 


promising Oxford Historical Society, which proposes to 
issue a complete edition of Wood's works. 

Wood, Sin Evelyn, soldier, wits born, tlic son of 
tho liev. Sir J. P, Wood, at tho vicarage of Crossing 
In Essex, 0th February 1838, and entered the navy 
in 1852, sol ving in the Crimen with distinction in the 
Naval Brigade. Iio then became a cavalry oilleor, 
and rm brigade-major was present at sovoml engage- 
luenta in the Indian Mutiny war, receiving the thankq 
of the Indian government anil the Victoria Cross, 
As lieu Conan t-coionel of Infantry he was with 
Wnteeloy during tho Ash an tee war. He was called 
to the bar in 1874, but left the Middle Temple to 


war (1880-81), and assisted as commissioner in 
settling affairs in that region, A G.C.M.G., he 
received the thanks of parliament lor his services 
in Egypt in 1882, and in the game year became 
aommandor-ln-chlaf of tho Egyptian army. Prom 
1880 onwards he hold homo appointments. He 
has received Innumerable distinotions, including 
medals, the Modjidich order, a knighthood of the 
Legion of Honour, the Khedive's star, &c. . See 
tho Life by Charles Williams (1802). 

Wood, Mns Henry (mfe Ellon Price), a popu¬ 
lar novelist, bom iiy Worcester, 17th January 1814, 
tho eldest daughter of a pro*|ttiroue glove-manufac¬ 
turer. She was married early to Mr Henry Wood, 
a gentleman connected with the shipping-trade, 


l/nivcm Intis Oxoniensis (2 voJh, folio, 1074), Wood 
was vorv ill satisfied with tho translators' work, 


was very ill Mawslieu with tho translators' work, 
ami made a new copy of hte English MS., which 
was at length published by John Glitch, as I.. Tho 
History and Antiquities qf tho Colleges and Halls 
in the University qf Oxford, with an appendix con¬ 
taining Fasti Uxonientios and Index (2 voJs. 4to, 
1780-00); II., The Jlistow and Antiquities qf 
the University qf Oxfoi'd f2 vote, in 8, 1782-06). 
Ho continued to labour on Ills great work, Athciw 
Oxonienm: an exact history of all tho writere and 
litelmim who have had fclielr ednoatlon in tho uiu- 
verslty of Oxford from 1500 to 1000, together with 
tho Fasti or Annate for the said time (2 vols. folio, 
1001-02). In 1003 he was fined in the vice- 
chftwcojlor’s court and baiilaliod tho university for 
flomo libellous romarks therein On tho Earl of 
Clarendon, bnt was pormitteil to return after a 
recantation. Ho died 26th Novomker 1605. 

Other works woro The Awfcnt and Present State of 
the City of Oxford (4to, 1773, wliloh forms a nondsnt to 
tho ciirlfor of his two great works), snd tho ill-nsturea 

mr ... _ n v._ .. rt.,1 n«—— ET._M9N1 \ 



a gentleman connected with the shipping-trade, 
ana far many years lived in frauce, bnt settled 


for Ihe New Monthly Magazine and Bentleys 
Miscellany, Her first novel was Duncslnry House 
(I860), a prize tale of the Scottish Temperance 
Leagno, followed by Hast Lynne (1861), which 
lmd ail almost unexampled success, although in 
no sense a groat story. Having found her public, 
Mis Wood poured forth in succession upwards of 
thirty novels more, perhaps the best being The 
Chanmngs (1882), The Shadow of Asldydyai (1809), 
Oswald Cray (1664), A Life Secret (1807), Dene 
Hollow (18/1), Within the Maze (1872), and 
Pomeroy Abbey (1878). In her novels she con¬ 
trived to unite plot and melodrama without 
outraging morality, hut her work never rises in 
quality above the commonplace, ami there is ever 
present a thread of vulgarity. She revealed, how¬ 
ever, some power in the analysis' of diameter 
apart from plot in her anonymous Johnny Ludlow 
stories (1874, 1880). Mrs Wood in 1807 became 
the proprietor of the Argosy , a sixpenny monthly 
magazine, and her novols weut on appearing in 
it Jong after her death, on 10th February 1867. 

Wood, John George, popular writer on natural 
history, was born in Loudon In 1827, and studied 
at Morton College, Oxford. Till 18021m held some 
minor appointments (as chaplain, Ac.), hut is 
known ns author of a long series of works on 
Zoology, com prising a smaller and a larger Nat it- 
rid History (1852; lfitli od. 1801), My Fealheied 


Insects at Home, Insects Abroad, Man and Beast, 
and The Dominion of Man over Animats (posthu¬ 
mously published). Ifedied 4th March 1880.' Bee 
the Life by his son (1880). » 

Woodbine, a name fofr the Honeysuckle (n.v.),. 
given, also to other climbers, such as some kinds or 
ivy, tjie Virginian, creeper, Ac., 

- Woodbridgc, & market-town and riverqmrt <if . 
Suffolk, on the right bank of the Deben, f iyhlgfe 
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in 1880 in this village, originally BQttlccl by Welsh¬ 
men, and was opened in 1885. 

Sec Sir Henry Malno’s Ancient Lawnnd Early History 
of Institutions; Mary Wolletonoaraft’a Vindication of 
A* Ubfhls of Wtm.cn (1703)1 John btuart MUVb But- 

wc . „ w 3 V (id/). . ' ' i non % . mi.- irr^ _ 



Jit view (1890). Bee further tlio nrtioloB on Hypatia, Joan 
of Ara, Maria Gao tana Agnesi, Sirs gomorvillo, Mrs 
Janifison, on tlio women authors named in tho preceding 
trtlolei and other eminent woman separately dittaueHOu 
in tills work; also tho articles on Husband and Wife, 
Marriage, Divohgk, Widow, Factouy Aoxb, &o. 

Wonders, Seven. Soo Seven Wcjndehs. 

Wood, or Xyi.km of tho botanist*, lias it wider 
significance than that In popular ubo. Nearly all 
plants, from ferns to flowering plants, hnvo veins or 
libs In their leaves. TIiqho libs consist of tubes or 
voshoIs (snp-camurs) supported by strong skeleton- 
work of fibres ; hence they arc called fibro-vasoular 
bundles. Usually throughout the length of these 
bundles there are two groups of olouiouts in oloso 
connection; the upper is tho wood whoso ycssoIb 
curry sap from tho roots by way of tho Htoms to tho 
leaves, and the lowor is tho bast whose slave-tubas 
convey tho elalyoratcd sap (hoc Vegeta ole Physi¬ 
ology) clown to tho atom and to all growing parts 
of the plant. Tlie bundles pass from the leaves 
Into thu stem, where they form a not work having 
all the wood olemouts in Pliaiiaroi'aniBfq.v.) turned 
towards the hoarb of tho stem amt the lmst elomenlN 
to the outside, lb is only In tho stems of phanero¬ 
gams that wood in tlio sense of Timber (q.v,)is 
formed. Further, wood is formed only in thoso 
plants in which tho bundles arrange themselves 

close together 
in cylinders 
around a com¬ 
mon centra 
called the pith 
or medulla, 
while a immov¬ 
able Hark 
(q.v.) is always 
fori nod outside 
after the limb 
or second yoar’s 
glowtli. Stums 
of Gy inn o- 
sperms (q.v.) 
ami Dicotyle¬ 
dons (n.v,) 

have this 
arrangement, 
and lb is from 
these two 
groups of 
plants that all 

„ . true timhors 

Pfg. l.-pingrttin of urdinary growth mo «ot. Stoma 
In thickness, with thu duvelopuiQiit ( ,f Monocotvle- 
of a compactwoody mass. Nos. I lf i , . 

it, IIL, tna annic tnuisvcreo ficotiou !*’ 

at different stages Jn order of ago: «ttH"ig«ielifta 
I., boforo the formation of tho cam- l ,llllllH » iiftvo 

bium between tho bundloB; n,, after not this 
its formation; IIL, aftor this omn* concentric av- 
bium baa been aotlvo for homo time i ranguinont of 
Bvo«r whore, 0. cortex; P, pith; A, bant; bundles ami ro- 
w, wood of tlio vasoolsr huiullos; />/,/. ntovahln linvlr 
throe group* i>f nbraa or boat; jll® V5V,,: 

blnm of the original bundle, ^ cambium C° IlHO fi U011 tl y 
foniieil bat ween Hus bund lea; W), wnotl in them no 
fern*! Worn tho cambium of the humUe * close wood la 
VH* wood formed from the camblmn lie- f nrmn ,i re n 
twomi tlia bnucl lea; r, medullary my*. « ft 

(After Sachs.) r one year old 

„ , . f , , , J atom of tho 

ulootylodonons (obsolete exogenous) type—i.e. 



Gynmosnenii or Dicotyledon—lie broken naroas, tho 
fibres or bundles will bo scon protruding. If the stem 
bo cut across with a sharp knife tho arrangement 
represented In lig, 1, I. will lie easily scon with the 
help of a simple lens. ItaUveou tlio wood ami bast 
of ouch biuuUo is a layer of living cells, oallod tho 
cambium or glowing layer, from whioh all the now 
wood ami new lm«t nro developed. In inonocotylo- 
(lonous (obsolete cndogenoiiB) stems tlio cambium 
layer is awanting. At the beginning of tlio second 
year's growth, and Borne times during tho first 
vear, tho oanihium layer HlretohoH across from 
bundle to bn ml] o until a hollow cylinder of cam¬ 
bium is formed within tfio stein (fig. 1, If.). Dur¬ 
ing tho second year this cambium cylinder forms a 
continuous cylinder of wood to tho inside and a 
thinner cylinder of bust to tho outside (see flg. 1, 
II. and IIL). The result of this is to push Lhc bast 
towards tho outside of tho mIoiu, while the wood 
forms round tlio original pith ns its centre. (For 
further development of at] tho tissues miUddo of 
tho oanihium, boo articles Hast ami Hahk.) Jn 
tro]iical regions where tho growth of tho cambium 
is almost continuous the wood is of almost 
uniform stmoturo or grain, but whoro tlio leaves 
wither or fall during thu lint dry hcosoii growth 
ccasos, and this stoppage of growth is marked in 
tho wood by mi tumnnl ring. Annual rings uvo 
bctifcflocn in woods grown in torn points loginns, and 
nro explained ns follows i Tho cambiinn is nctlvo 
only from tho opening of tho bud lit spi ing to the 
fall of thu leaf in autumn \ then growth stops and 
tlio cambium ion min a innutivo during tlio wintor. 
Tlio result of this altomato growth and rest is tho 
formation of the well-known rings of wtxxl, soon 
whoti a tree is cut across, aiul by whioh wo can 
approximately calculate tlio ago of tho Iraa. 

in bp dug, when growth bogum, the hark clothes 
tho stem womowhat loosely; the canibinni grows 
rapidly ami forms 
yohsoIh and cells of 
large bore and thin 
walls i bub as tlio 
now wood grows 
outwards, ami new 
bast is formed on 
tho inner surfiiuo of 
tho hark, the two 
lay el* of wood and 
bast proas upon one 
another; and tlio 
pressure often l»e- 
comos so great that 
during tho sinumcr 
tho outer hark of 
many young trees 
may bo Been split¬ 
ting into longlttuli- 
nal eracks which 
darken aud widen 
with ago. As the 
summer gives way to autumn the iiiomumig pres¬ 
sure of tlio wood within the hark forces the cam¬ 
bium to form the vessels and cells of the wood 
with thicker walls and narrower hums and the 
result ib a dense closo-grainud or autumn wood, so 
valuable in carpentry j while the open ends of thu 
largo vessels in tho loose-grained spring wood etui 
he soon with tho naked oyo in a cross section of an 
oak stem* In tho sumo section light coloured linos 
of cotls may ho seen running from the pith—others 
from the (lUKmnfc rings—out wanto to tho hastj 
these arc tho modulhu a y or pith rays—tho silver 
grain of oarpeutors. 

It is through these that tho food-sap of the hast 
soaks to the wood and tlm pith in the youngor stages 
of tlio atom, aud they also atom up food for tlio stein 
during winter. When wood is (fried too rapidly It 



Fl«. li.-Transverso suction uf 
tho wood of lthamnws fnwyiUa 
(highly magnillod): 

Q t tlio luitJumn wood or an nliler 
uiimml ring; v, vi^kcIh in MioHfslng 
wurirl of a yuiiJiKur ring; r, lKiciinl- 
Inry rays. (Alter Rtwatium,) 
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SSr& K.rjrfsssf i „,s tjsrv it? j*y‘*» ** 

w3&*r fr-Bwas 

s??&r,^rsjotes^ a&,ihs 

l „.. C J UU ‘. r0U ? e i 0f ^.Vf hai fV* noar Meinmingoii in colours remain unim- 
Uavarla—piutod within tho cover of a Latin paired. 

i f ’i a I ,°P reBOIlta St Christopher carrying the As printing spread 
infant Saviour Mross tho Amy, Ul 1 b doted 1423. tho pcblication of 

m Savins T p 1 'f lucoa f ‘ w '® luiila of th» onrions illustrated books Lb- 
«JIS,M Vln ?L Ib ^ a , wo, ' !l I 0 f aoino merit, notwitli- chibo gonoml in 
f*W"S, lt8 apparent roughness j the infant Saviour Gornumy anti Italy, 
ami tho drapory of the wunt being drawn with con- end reached Enclaiul 
Bldorabla skill anti vigour. The Latin inscription In 1478; in which 
at tho bottom nmy be thus translated: 'In which- year Caxton fn v1 
over day thou Boost tho likeness of Christopher, published tho sm>mi 

{w?i , I ftt W1 f t ; forao ? t, ‘' dio 6vi l edition of tlio Game 

doath—1423, Shorty afterwards a series of mid Playe of tho 
hooks, printed on Urely from wood-ongraviim called Chose, >&li fa-nres 
blaolv-lwolcH, wore issued. I hoy consisted iirlucl- oftlioiHflbrentiifeoes. 
imlly of religions snlyeofcs, with sliort descriptions Tliov are voiy ratio 
engraved on tho samo Hook. Tho most import- compared with tlio 
ant of thorn svoro tlio Ajioealyasis, ion Bisioriu earlier German works. 

Swicf* Johunms; t\\a Ihstonn Virginia exCnntieo Fig. 4 1 b a reduced 
OanUcoi’nn: and tho Biblia Paupmrn (q.v.J. oopy of the 'Knight,' 

The illustrations, of which Mr Jackson in his anti is interesting ss 
trentiso on tho Bistory awl Practice of Wood- ono of tho first wood- 
engnmng gives an olaborato aooounfc and several murmviuo* nvMntarl 



noicu donim>w: tho Iivtioria Virginia ex Cantieo Fig. 4 is a reduced 
Caniuorums and tho Biblia Paupmrn (q.v.J. oopy of die • Knight* 

Tire Illustrations, of which Mr Jackson in his anti is interesting ss 
trentiso on tho Bistort/ and Practice of Wood- ono of tho first wood- 
engraving gives an olaborato aooounfc and several engravings ox center! 
specimens, floom to bo drawn with a supremo con- in England. Several Fur 3. 

tpinpt for Porspcetlvo and proportion, hut bear works followed, all, 

prldatieo of tlio draiiorlos, and hands mul facos, lion-over, oxeented In tho some Hide manner 

of^ono of°the°nnoTAvf F , 1k ’ 2 , 5s *: C0 R? J lw Rr *t attempt at mmothing finer than simple 

of ono of tho engravings in tho Apoealypsit. ft lines appeals in tho. fi-ontisnieco to the L at in 
represents «Ton« prcaaliliig to three inon and edition of TtmWiAnWii'., 7w„i; 0 treillfdrl nl 


represents 
a woman 


Wrings in tho Apocalyptic Tt Unas appeal* 3 

™ *i P r ® lwl, “ l fi thi-ca men and edition of BreydonTwch’s lYavels, printed at Mainz 

witl1 *1^ inscription i ' Oonvmi ab by Erhard Rauwicli, l4Sa It Is by an unknown 
___ a ___ artist, and is an alaborate and really very 

fottlftfibltohOiq t Uifattfl i frft 1 ^inSble'fla 11 beinjf the flmfc (^grivbi° 

Introducing cross-katekhw to represent 
Jfiww?*. Tim liypncroUmiadtia 
l olipMUi printed at Vouiae by, 'Aldus in 
1490, is worthy of mention for the 
extrenuj beauty of the designs, which 
have been ascribed by some authorities 




idotfo, per predimtionm bcatt Johannu y Dnisictna 
et ccteri' (lly the preaching of St John, Druelana 
and o thors aro aonvortod from their id pis). Fig. 
8, from tlio Jtiblia l*aupenm> is curious as allow¬ 
ing tho gmiornl mannor of representing tlio oroabion 
of Kvo during tho 15th century, tho same subject 
frequently eeourrmg previous to 1500. Both have 
tho ap])camnoo of o archil drawings rath or roughly 
ongmveri. Previous to tho invention of movable 
typos whole books of toxfc wero also engraved on 
wood, aud tho impressions had evidently boon 
taken ]iy rubbing on tlio haolc of the paper, luatoml 
. of stoady prosunre, as in tho printing^prcsB, tho iqk 
nst^l being some kind of dlstempor colour. 

.The Psalter printed hy FuBt and Schd/Ter at 
Mainx in 1457 1* illiistratod with initial letters 
engraved on wood, ami printed in two colonm, bluo 
and red, wlifoh Mr Jackson con Bid 6 is * the most 
beautiful Hpooimons of this IchuP of ornament 
which tho unitod oflbrts of tho wood*engravor and | 
514 


common with most of tlio Genuau artists 
of his day, paid very little attention to 
tho propnoty of coatnmo in liis religious anb- 
jootps one of hia dmwipgn iu tho Uitlary 
the Virgin * ( 1511 h for iiibUuod, reprosentlug 
tho birth of tlio Virgin, shows die intciior (i 
a Gorman burgoinnator's house of bis own day, 
with a numbor of cosglps drinking from flagons 
and otherwise eujoylug tlieiuedves. There lias 
boon oonsidemble ^ iHemiBsion as to the proba¬ 
bility of Dilror having also engraved Ids drawings, 
Most of tho boat Authorities on the subjoot, includ¬ 
ing BartSoh, Jackson, and Finpln Bidot, agree in 
the negative. Mr Jackson, who speaks with tho 
experience of a practical engraver, say* : 'In most 
of tho VPGodouta supposed to have been engraved 
by Albert Dilrer-Wj find . crpfiR : lmto]dng freely 
introduced : tho readiest. mode of nrodnelng oflfeot 
to nn artist drawing on wood with a pen or a 
black-lead pencil, but which to tlio Wood-engraver 
Ib attended with coup Id arable Ubonv. Had Albert. 

[ Diirer engraved bis awn designs 1 am inclined rto f 
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expands into an estuary, 12 miles from tlio aoa 
ami 8 ENE, of Ipswich. The Udelnyya of Domes¬ 
day, and tho seat of a 12fcli-oontiiry AuguBtlman 
friary* it lias a fine Perpendicular church with a 
Hint-work towor 108 foot high, a FI ornlsh-look lug 
town-liall* anil tho richly endowed Beokfom alms¬ 
houses ami grammar-school—tho former dating from 
1BB7, and rebuilt in 1840 at a cost of £28,000. 
Bernard Barton and Edward FitzGerald wevo resi¬ 
dents Vessels of 140 tons oan roach tho town* 
which exports corn, malt, and bricks. Pop. 4000. 
Woodbury type* Sc© Photography, p. 152. 
Wood-carving. Seo Carving. 

Woodcliat (Lanins rutilus or aurimitalus ), a 
bird which, nobwitlistanding its name* is nob a 
species of uhab, hub of Slmka (q.v.). Its wliolo 
length is about 7 lnohea Tho upper porta aro 
mostly block, blic undor parts white i but there 1 b 
a white spot an the wing when closed, and other 
small portions nf the wing-feathers are white, as 
well as tho outor tail-feathers, and there inn narrow 
streak of white above each nostril; the crown of 
the head and napo of the neck aro rich oliostmit 
red. It is a rare bird In Britnln, but is abundant 
In the southern parts of Europe, where it broads in 
summer, leaving the sonthorn side of tho Sahara 
for northern Africa in March. In food and hablte 
it resemhlos othor shrikes, only feeding more 
largely on Lnseots ami being foml of bathing. 
Woodchuck. See Marmot. 

Woodcock (Soolopam), a genus of birds of the 
family Soolopaoidre, allied to the Snipoa (q.v.), hut 
of a more bulky body and with shorter and stronger 
legs. The Common ‘Woodcock (£. rusiiaula) i« 
comparatively abundant thi'oughoiit Britain dining 
the winter months, and a small bub Increasing 
number remain all Hid yoar round. Tho oilier 
breeding-grounds of tho woodcock aro the grout 
pine-forests of northern Europe and Asia, but in 
winter It is found as far south as the shores of tho 
Medl torranoau. The nest is formed simply by lining 
a sheltered hollow with dond loaves, and three or 
four yollowiBli eggs with brown markings aro laid 
in March or early in April. Tho yonng birds aro 
somctiineR carried by tho mother from pi two to 
piooo, and the manner of carrying has given rise to 
much discussion. Mr diaries St John sayB that 


roads 1 or tracks made by the birds in going Lo and 
returning from tholr feeding-grounds. Tho adult 
bird measures about 14 IncheB, and weighs loss than 
I lb. The general colour of the plumage 1 h a warm 
ruddy brown with blaok spots on tho upper parts, 
and yellowish brown with dark bars on tho under 
parte. Tho American Woodcock (& minor) is a 
smaller bird than tho European BpcrioB, and it also 
is in much request for table uso. Seo Howard 
Saundors' Manual qf British BinU. 

Wood-ciifiTAYiiiff* or Xylography (Gr. 
ccylon, •wood, and gmphb, *1 write 1 ), tho art of 
engraving designs on wood. diflbre from coppor 


engraving designs on wood, diflbm from coppor 
and Btcol plate engraving by having the parts 
intended to print on tho paper in mrof*. Wliilo 
plates are printed from the engraved lines by a 
laborious and nocessarily slow process (sco En¬ 
graving), wood-oncravings, having the object lo 
bo represented on tho surface, iu tho manner of a 
typo, may bo printed along with tho mailer thoy 
aro intended to Illustrate in the ordinary printing- 
machine. Tliis, of course, is an important point 
iu tho UlnBtration of lmoks, oil the grouiuls of 
cheapness and expedition. Another advantage 
wood-ongraviiigs possess is that thoy con Ihj multi¬ 
plied to any ox ton t by means of tho olculrotypo 
prooess (sco Ei.kotro-metallurgy), 

Tho invention of wend-engraving, like that of 
gunpowder, has boon olalmod for tlio Chinese, 
whoso hooka havo coital nly boon printed from 
engraved wood-blocks for ages. It has indeed been 
assorted that tho art of cutting figures in relief, 
and printing impressions of thorn on papor, was 
known and practised by that nation oh curly an 
tho reign of tho ronownod Emperor Wu-Wiuig 
(1120 n.o.). There 1 b no doubt that wood-stamps 
wore used by tho ancient ‘Egyptians and Unmans 
for stamping bricks ami other articles of olayj and 
that wood and metal stamps of monograms, &©., 



of holding nn any weight, but by clasping the little 
bird tightly between hor thighs, and bo bolding it 
tight towards hor own body/ Tho woodoook foods 
in the early morning and at dusk on ivonns, tootles, 
email crustaceans, &o., tho quantity of food con¬ 
sumed beingyory largo. Its llesh is much prized, 
and bosidos falling to the gun of tho sportsman It 
is caught by acts and snares plaood in tho * cook¬ 


wore used in various European countries, for attest¬ 
ing deoils and othor documonto, at a very early 
period, when the ability to write was ail extra¬ 
ordinary accomplishment ovou for prill ooh. It is 
not, however, until tlio boginning of tho lflthcon- 
tury that we find any ovldoiioo or tho oxhtteHOQ of 
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United States and England, and much of their 
work is vory beautiful. 

At first their tendency was to use the burin to imi¬ 
tate eomo thing cl bo, suoli ns olmlk or pencil drawings, 
wliioli they certainly did with great fidelity; hut this 
could scarcely bo called the proper proviuce of wood- 
engraving. \V. J. Linton (q.v.), tho veteran wood* 
engraver, lu several works rated them soundly 
for what ho consulorod their mtotalton notions, 
and advocated a simpler stylo of line, such as 
nsod by himself with masterly skill, Though his 
tulvieo was ridiculed, an undoubted change in 
thin direction gradually took placo, and as speci¬ 
mens of ptwo wood-engraving much of tho move 
recent work is as near porfoatlon as wo may 
expect to see lb, The professors of the arts of 
drawing and engraving on wood in the present 
day aro so numerous, and their worlcB generally 
so well known, that it would bo needless, even 
if our space permitted, to attempt oven to enumer¬ 
ate thorn. 

Practice of Waod’OngmvlnP' —Tho wood used for 
engraving in Iwxwood, which has the closest grain 
of any wood hitherto diseovorecl. It is piind- 
pally imported from Turkey for tho purpose, as 
tho English box is too Binall to he of nmoh usa. 
It is out across tho grain in slices, whioli aro 
dressed to the am no hoiglit as typo for convenience 
in printing. Inferior kinds of wood, such as Amer¬ 
ican rook inaplo, pear-troe, piano-tree, &a, aro used 
for coarser purposes t and for very large and coarse 
snhjoots, such as posting-bills, common deal Is used, 
and on ton tho aide of tho wood with chisels ami 
gouges. When blocks —ns tho pieces of wood are 
termed—aro required of a larger size than a four 
inches square it is noocBNary to join two or more 
plooos together, ns tho amount of sound wood to ho 
got out of oven a largo slice is oxtromoly limited. 
There is, howovor, for all practical purposes no 
limit to tho Joluing process, as blocks havo boon 
printed consisting of from GO to 100 pieces. The 
wood having been made very smooth on the snrfaco, 
and squared to tho roqulred size, tho fiurfaoo may 
he prepared with water-colour Chinese-white, and 
the subject to ho ongraved drawn upon It in tho 
usual way with brush and pencil j or it may ho 
photographed on the wood from a drawing nmdo 
on papor (soo Fiiotoguapiiy, p. 168). The lattor 
moihnd has many advantages^ and is almost uni- 
voimlly employed. Tho drawing is not das troy od 
in tho procoss as If executod on tho wood, hut eon 
he iwod to refer to, in touching up tho engraving, 
and it may bo sold separately if of value. When 
the block is prepared with tho drawing, or photo- 

« , it is glvon to tho engraver, who, previous 
inmencing, carefully oovors It with paper, 
fasteiiad round the odgas with beeswax j this is 
necessary, to avoid robbing tho drawing out in tho 
process. As tho engraving proceeds ho gradually 
team the paper off, 

Tho tools or gravora noccssaty in wood-engraving 
aro of many varieties, from those with flue potato 
to cut line liuos, ranging through all sizes up to 
small ohiaelB to out onb tho wide White pieoos. Jtfff. 

0 represents tho method of lifting the grayer. Most 
oiigravorA use a glasB of Blight magnifying power, 
more for tho purpoao of relieving the oyes from the 
strain of fixing both eyos closely on a small object 
than for magnifying the work, Wlton gns or other 
artificial light is iwod a glass globe filled with 
water, slightly tinted with oluo (to neutralise the 
reddish glare of tlio light), is placed betwoon tho 
flame ana the work i this sorvos the double purpose 
of ooncontratlng tho light on the block and keeping 
It out of tho oyoB. When the drawing is m out- 
lfoo» or mostly so, tho qngnvving to very simple j 
the process consists of .engraving a lino along each j 
side of the penoil lines, which are, of course, to I 


ho left in relief, and afterwards cutting ont the 
pieces between. It will thus ho understood that 
©very port of a woodcut which prints ou the paper 



Fig. 0. 

is tho surface of the wood left untouched, and that 
ovory white pavfc is cut or hollowed out Pig, 7 
represents a little subject outlined; fig. 8 to the 
same subject finished, when it to complicated with 
miiah shading, trees, &a. f it becomes mooli more 
difficult, and brings into play tho artistic talents 
of tho ongraver to preservo the proper shades, or 
colour , as it is technically termed, and texture 
of the different objects, the most skill being 
required whore tho drawing has been executed 
entirely or mostly by brush-work, and the execution 
to left entirely to the engraver. By a judicious 



use of his various tools, cutting onb or leaving the 
linos thicker or thinner, marvellous effects may he 
produced by very simple means, Some of tho finer 

S or traits entirely engraved from photographs from 
fe, which maybe seen in many of the oetter-oIaBS 
magazines, are wonderful lnstanoes of this skill, 
and are worthy of careful study; 

When tho drawing la all engraved, a proof to 
taken by taking the surface gently with printing- 
ink on a dabbor (a hall of cotton covered with silk 
or leather), and, a piece of Indior paper being laid, 
on it. by robbing the paper with an instrument. 
called a oumisher until it is all printed, or, w lifers 
tho block to large, printed in a small press. The 
engraver thou sees, what touching up it requires 
before it is finished and ready for the printer. 

Wlion large blocks are to he engraved the pieces 
of wood aro joined with Bcrew-bolts, and the draw¬ 
ing prepared in tho usual manner j after wliioh the 
pieces can be taken separate for convenience in en¬ 
graving, and also for the purpose of getting it qu taker 
finished by having an engraver working at each 
piece—a matter or some consequence In many cases, 
as, for example, in tho largo engravings in the Illus¬ 
trated newspapers. 
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think that lie would have endeavoured to Attain 
hi» object by means which were easier of oxccu- 
tion . 1 Tho reader is referred to the article DbHEB 



for an account of some of his numerous works. 
Tho best of Dtlrer's con temporary artists on wood 
wore the pain tors Hans Burgkmair (q.v.), Lncna 
Cranach (q.v,), and Hnus Solillnfilein. A series 
of works projected by tho Emporor Maximilian 
wore illustrated by these artists; but they aro not 
equal to those of Dttrer. 

I)living the first half of the 10 th century tho 
publication of books illustrated with wood-engrav¬ 
ings still increased, and prevailed to a greater 
extent than nb any other time, with tho exception 
of tho present day. Tho suporiority of talent, both 
in drawing and engraving, however, still remained 
with tho Gormans. In Franco, although their 
fjguro-aubjoote woro inforlor to those of tholr 


of the best wood-engravers of that period—some 
of which are of groat beauty. From tills time 
the art full into a state of great noglcct, not appar¬ 
ently for want of engravers, for wooden Is of a 
certain kind were always produced, but for want 
of artists able or willing to make drawings worthy 
of preservation, 

Nothing particularly deserving of notice occurred 
until 1700, when John Michael l’apillon, an ontliu- 
elastic professor of tho art in Franco, published an 
elaborate history of tho subject In an unsuccessful 
attempt to restore it to its former im]>ortanco. 
But it was not until tho genius of Thomas Bowiok 
(q.v.) was brought to bear on it that wood-engrav¬ 
ing received that impetus which has nmdo it what 
it now is—one of tho most important of tho illus¬ 
trative arts. Bewick's most important works arc 
his History of British Quculritpcds (1700) and of 
British Biros (1804); all the quadrupeds and 
almost all tho birds wore drawn uml on graved 
by himself. Tho birds especially aro executed 
with a truthfulness and skill winch has rarely if 
over boon equalled. These works aro also famous 
for their collection of tailpieces, which display an 
infinite amount of humour and pathos. Fig. 5 
is a reduced copy of ono of thorn—a poor owe, 
in tho starvation of winter, picking at an old 
broom in front of a mined cot—a scone, trifling 
ns it seems, which tullB a wooful talo of suiror- 
ing, Ho ontirely abandoned tho olaborato sys¬ 
tem of 1 cross-hatching * which pruvallod so much 




prayor-booka, &c., of which a great millibar woro 
printed at this timo, woro oxtromnly beautiful. 




mu uuu i// xsixurir mjqiiuli iiu j^juun in 

1538, Tho original edition of this curious work 
contained forty-oiio engravings, representing tlm 
Bbrngglo between Death, generally in tho form of a 


the Emperor, a Judge, Monk, Doctor, Duchess, 
Man, &c, Tho drawings, which aro chametoriaod 
by great rigour and skill, aro generally understood 
to have been executed by Hans llolboin (q. v.); bub 
whothor lie also engraved them, oh has boon allogcd, 
is more than doubtful. Towards tho conclusion of 
the oontnry, however, tho art had made consider¬ 
able progress in Italy, wlicro some of the beat pro¬ 
ductions of Germany woro equalled, if not excelled, 
In England it did not make much progress. John 
Dayo published almost tho only illustrated books 
of the time, notably Queen Elizabeth's Prayer- 
book, which contains a Lolorahly well executed 
portrait of Her Majesty. There is no certain 
knowledge about any of tho artists or engravers, 
although John Dnyo is anupcsod U> have engraved 
some of his blocks himself. At this time also tho 
practice of printing wood-engravings in colours 
from different blocks bocaine somewhat common, 
although tho attention of artists in that lino was 
mostly confined to ornamental snluoQts. From 
tho beginning of tho 17th century tlio doolino of 
wood-engraving may ho dated, Germany, tho cradle 
of the art, being the first to fovsakoibj tho only 
works worthy or notice woro a series of blocks 
on various Bubjeota—designed by Rubens, and 
engraved by Christopher Joghcr of Antwerp, ono 



in the works of tho older engravers, and produced 
bin light and shade by tho simplest possible moans. 
Tho above cxumplo ufiords an oxculloub specimen of 
a wondorful ofToot being produced by u row simple 
llncH. 

Binco Bewick's timo wood-engraving has con¬ 
tinued to ilourish without interruption. ITo loft 
behind him sovoiul pupils, tho most micccfmful of 
whom woro Nesbot, Clcnncll (who engraved Homo 
of tho tailpieces in tho British JJmfa), ami William 
Harvey. Ilarvey, however, forsook tho lvtirin for 
tlm pencil; mid his drawings illustrating Milton's 
Paradiso Lost, Thomson's A mso»8 9 &<*., especially 
such as woro engraved by John Thomson (perhaps 
the most skilful engravor that over lived, and a 
pupil of Robert Dmnstnn, a self-taught ongmvor), 
still retain a first-clnsH nlaco ns Hpeeimmm of wood- 
ongraving. Tho cslahlifthniont of tho llluntralcd 
London Ncxos (1842) tended greatly to familiarise 
tho public with tho beau ties of wood-engraving. 
In tho pages of that periodical appeared tho first 
drawings on wood of (Hir) John Gilbert and Birkot 
Foster. Tho spirited Ilguro-BubjootH of tlio former 
and tho exquisite lamlscapos of tho latter did much 
to raise tho art to tlio very high plaeo it now 
ocoupioB in England. 

Tho closing quarter of tho 10th contnry liftw boon 
an important period in tho history of wood-engrav¬ 
ing, from tho rise of what has boon called tlio Amer¬ 
ican school, which has had a considerable effoot and 
many followers in England. It is typified in many 
of tho finer Illustrated magazines published in tho 
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Sweot Woodruff 
odurtUam)* 


belbshaped corolla, a bifid style, capitate stigma, 
ami dry didymmis fruit. Tlio Sweet Woodruff [A, 
otlorata) is common In slmdy woods in Britain and 
all part* of Europe. It line a creeping root, a stein 
o to 10 Inches long, weak and Bub-erect, four or 
five whorls of lauocolato loaves, six to eight in the 
whorl, rough at the ochre 
ami keel, nnd small white 
flowers. Tho plant, when 
dried, has a vary agreeable 
fragrance, similar to that of 
A nth oxanlh um odorct turn 

(see Vernal Grass ) under 
similar cirouinstances. It 

forms an agreeable herb-tea, 
and outer's into the coin- 
position of the popular 
May'think of the Germans. 
—Dyer’s Woodruff (vi. fine- 
toria) is a native of tho 
continent of Europe and of 
Bilwrla, a perennial, with 
reclining stems about a 
foot in length, whorls of 
six or four linear leaves, 
the upper leaves opposite*, 
tho flowers whitish. The 
root is used lu Dalmatia 
and elsewhere instead of 
madder i but the crop 
obtained from a field is 
Inferior in quantity to 
madder. 

Woods and Forests* 

In an clout tiinos tho prin¬ 
cipal part of the royal rovuuues of England con- 
h is tod of tho mils and profits of the crown-lande, 
which woro composed of numerous lordships ana 
honmu-H, with forests and chases. Tho demesne 
lands reserved to the crown at the Conquest woro 
at nno tlrno very oxtenBlvo \ but whilo they were 
often nddod to by forfeitures, they were also so 
largely encroached on by grants to subjects that 
from Iho 12th to tho 14th century parliament bail 
of ton to Interpose to oumpul the resumption of 
giants thus made. Tho confiscation of tho pro¬ 
perty of the monasteries under Henry VIII. greatly 
increased the real estate of the crown j and, not¬ 
withstanding alienations by that monarch, and by 
tJuoun Elizabeth, who disposed of part of the royal 
domains to avoid application to parliament for 
HuniilioB, the crown at tho accession of James VI. 
owned very oxtonsivo estates all over England. 
The profusion, however, of James and his bu<s- 
cshkois reduced the royal estates to insignificance, 
and no olTccUml restraint was imposed on their 
dilapidation until statute 1 Anno, chap, 1, pro¬ 
hibiting all alienations of tho crown-minis, except 
by leases not exceeding thirty-one years, or three 
lives. From the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
George III. the crown revenues were subjected 
to Toiioafced changes of manngamenbj ami under 
George III. tho system wiw first introduced of 
Hiirroiirloring the greater part of them to ho con¬ 
solidated with tho rest of tho public avenue, out 
of which the royal civil list is paid. The modem 
administration of tho land revenues of the crown is 
founded on a statute of 1810, establishing a Board 
of not loss than two or more than throe Com- 
missioned, called ’The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Woodfl, Forests, and Land Itovemios. 
Tho law relating to tho management of the orown-. 
hunts was consol id atod by an act of 1810, wluoli, 
repealing a number of previous enactments on the 
subject, pliwotl tho whole hereditaments of the 
crown in linginiul, Wales, and Ireland, except 
advnwsons and yioarages, under the management 
of the Conimissionore of WoodB and Forests, with 


large power of selling and loosing them; and pro¬ 
vided that the annual land revenues should, sub¬ 
ject to cortain deductions, be carried to the Con¬ 
solidated Fund during the king's life. This transfer 
to the Consolidated Fund, the result of a special 
agreement terminating with the life of the sovereign, 
has been renewed with, his successors. In 1882 the 
Treasury was empowered to transfer to the Com* 
missionors of Woods and Forests the management 
of the orown-lands of Scotland* In the same year 
parliament abolished the office of Surveyor-general 
of His Majesty's Public Works and Buildings, and 
entrusted to the commissioners the management of 
the nubile works. This union, however, was after- 
warn a considered Inexpedient, and in 1851 tho 
department of Public works was placed under 
separate control. An act of 180ft introduced 
various Alterations in the details of management. 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forests act 
under the control of the Treasury, and are required 
to transmit annual accounts of the receipt and 
expenditure of their department, to bo audited by 
the Commissioners for auditing Public Accounts. 
The not yearly receipts from this source amount to 
about £^0,000. See Works {Board of). 

Wood's Halfyciicc, » copper oobift^e tor 
Ireland granted by the English ministry in 1722 
to William Wood. He was to share the profit 
from the difference between tbo nominal and the 1 
Intrinsic or bullion valno of the coins with the 
king’s mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, who bad 
secured tho patent for Wood. Against the whole 
transaction the Drttpier'a Letter* of Swift (q.v.) 
raised such public indignation that the patent waa 
cancelled, and Wood compensated by a pension. 

Wooil-aorrcl* Sue Oxaia&b#. 

Wood-spirit* See Pvuoxylto Spirit. 

Woodstoclc, a market-town af Oxfordshire, 
on the Qlymo, 8 miles NNW. of Oxford, It was a 
royal manor from Saxon times until 1706, when ft 
was granted to tho Duke of Marl borough, whose 
scat, Blenheim Park (q.v.), is close by. Hence it 
has many memories, ns tho birth plneo of the Blade 
Prince (though not of Chaucer), as the scene of 
lieokot's first quarrel with Henry (if not of Fair 
llosatuoud’s murder), as the Place of captivity 
where Elizabeth wished herself a milkmaid, and 
for the pranks of its ‘merry devil* on the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners in the old manor house, 
which was pulled down in 1723. A municipal 
borough, ohaitered Arab by Henry VI., cud lost 



Woodstock Manor 


/a-/*/. 

itocfci a port of entry and capital of 
anty, Ontario, on the Thames. 88 miles 
7. of Toronto, with a Baptist semipwy 


E. Marshall's Early History < 

(2 vols. 1873-74). 

Woodstock, 

Oxford county, 

by roll BW, of- 

and oonsideirablo trade,. Pop. 0873, 

Wood-swallow# an Australian nonie for ruiy 
of the rty-catchlug Artainidm. also called Swallow- 
shrike—the resemblance to ahntkw being consider¬ 
ably closer than to swallows either m appearance 
or habits. 

Wookey Hole, a cave near Wells, SoiuerseV 
situ atod in doleimfcic conglomerate. When dw- 
covered it was AIM to the roof with debris, in 
which wore fonnd bones Smashed and splintered 
and scored with tooth-marks of the ky&im, whose 
- - - ’ The cave appears 


remains largely preponderated. The cave appears 
to have beon a hyebna s den. Amongst other species 
represented were horse, rhinoceros, deer r , beai\i<ix>j 
mammoth, Hon, fox, wolf, and lemming. Mojis 
presence \vite shown by the occurrence of Fftleep-^ 
litliic flint-implements. ' " 
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WOOD-EVIL 


WOODBUFF 


and Practice of Wocd-cngravlug (new od. 1801); 
Pdpllloia'g TraUcde [a Gravure Zfors (1700 ) J Bnrfcroli's 
Pcintrcijmveiir ; Ottloy’H Inquiry into the History of 


lintoD, The Matter* of Wood-engraving (1801). 

Wood-evil. Boo Constipation. 

Wo od liousel ce. See Tran. 

Wood-ilda. Sao Tantalus. 
lVood-llCO (Ontsaut ru), a family of terrestrial 
Crnstaccans moulded in the order Isonoda, Tim 




the head bears a long pair of ruibomue, anobhei 


few localities. Tho beat known in tlio Green Wood¬ 
pecker ( Gcciu-its or Pirns turiduh of Urn called Llie 
Yaffle, Woodwool©, or ltainbivd—tho last name 
referring to its mast frequent note, 1 a loud, laughing 
pi o«, plev t picu, popularly supnosod to foretell min. 
Tins species is found in wooded districts in Uu£. 
land] it U line in Scotland, and almost unknown 


■ « K ( fTTTTii j ?7 ffMttf 


Gti ill iv ,'l 


tho thorax boars so von pairs of walking legs j tho 
abdomen ban six pairs, of wdiich tlio first five over¬ 
lap liko tiles, an<l the most anterior are modified to 
contain air. All live on landj in nioro or less dump 
places, hiding during tlio clay, seeking their food 
in tlio darkness. Tlio reproduc- 

V _ j / tlvc proo oases are very complox. 

if When the female Is impregnated 

I y in spring, she receives tlio male 

. yrapSbj? eleniontH in two sponn-saefi j 

those burnt into tho closed nvi- 
|duels \ a moulting fcakcB place, 
; ami a geni M aportn re is fonnou 
j 0,1 the uody-wall; the fertilised 
Iova buret from the oviducts 
into tho body-cavity, and pass 
out by the genital slit into 
i wv hrftod-oh ambers on tho legs j 

Wood-louse wlion the liatchcd young leave 
(Ontouff miuuWim). ^ 10 brood-olmmlici 1 another sot 
of ova arc squeezed into it j aftor 
all is over the female mcmltB again and acquires 
its original characteristics. About IS genera and 
230 specie b are known—o.g. Oniscua mti'ctrina 
(known in Scotland oh Slutu'), common under 
b tones; PomeUto scaler, equally common; A rm«- 
dillulium vulgar*, able to roll itself up into a ball; 
Ligulivm persona, frequent among damp moss 
and rotten wood ; Ligia occanica, on rooky shores. 
Tlio wood-lice are vogotarian animals, eating bntli 
fresh and decaying plants, and some do harm in 
ganlcnB. 

TVood-implitlin. Boo Pyuoxylio Bmnx. 
Wood-oil* Seo Gtjiijun Balsam . 

Wood pecker [Picitko), a family of birds in 
tho order Picurltc, remarkablo for tlio structural 
modification of tho skull in adaptation to its use 
as an nxo, ami for tlio long, flexible tonguo. 
which is used for extracting insects from holes and 
cievloes of trees. Tlio family ombracoh at loaflt 
930 species, which are most immorous in South 
America nml tho Oriental region, loss abundant in 
Africa and North America, and altogether absent 
from Australia. Tho members of the typical 
Bub-family Picintu have allIV tail-feather*; the 
bill moderately long, broad at tbo Ihisq, hard 
and pointed at tho tipj tlio toes in pairs, two in 
front and two behind, with strong, sharp, booked 
claws j tho tongue capable of being protruded far 
beyond the bill, mid furnished at the tip with 
homy, barbed filaments. Tho food consists for 
the most part of timber-haunting insects, ami it 
is In tlio effort to discover and dislodge these that 
the characteristic tapping sound Is made. But the 
woodpecker does notoouiln© itself entirely to trees \ 
it feeds occasionally on ground-insoots, and some 
species are lcuown to eat nuts and berries. The 
S 036 ! Jt hole peeked out in a tree, such ns 

the boech, or which tho wood is comparatively soft, 
ana no lining, except a few cbi|xs, Is placed inside. 
Only three species of woodpecker occur in Britain, 
and none of those ia very abundant exoepb in a 
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Tho Green Woodpecker ((fro in us or Pfeui nVidia). 

in Ireland. The adult bird measures 12 inches i 
the prevailing colour of tho plumage is green— 
dark olive on tho uppoi, liulo green on tlio under 
parts; the crown and back or the head are bright 
crimson. The Groat Spotted Woodpecker ( Dc.ndrn- 
copy h major) and the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker 
(Z). minor) arc cliiolly confined to tho boh thorn and 
midland counties of England. Tho former species 
is about 0 inches in length, the lattor only fi; in 
both tho prevailing colours of tho j damage arc 
Mack and wliito, tho male having crimson mark¬ 
ings about tlio head. 

Of tho numerous American species the Flickers 
(ColapteB), the South American Ground-iliekors 
(SoiYiplox), which Urn chiefly on lennitiw, and the 
Great Ivory-billed Wood peek or (Vimmphilm prin¬ 
cipalis) may bo mice hilly noted. The last-named 
spades, which immhlls the dense forimls of the 
southern states, is one of tlio handsomest of the 
group, and was called by Linumns tho Prince of 
Woodpeckers, but as it is nowhere abundant, ami 
is very wary, comparatively little is known of its 
habits. Tho Picnic t a (Picmiminm) form a distinct 
Hiib-famlly. They mo very small, aud the tail is 
short aiul not hUfibuod, About twenty specie* 
occur in South America and several in the Oriental 
; region. As far us is known their Imbits resemble 
i thouo of tlio woodiwokcr* profmr. Also allied am 
the wrynecks (Jynx), wliieli are restricted to tho 
Old World. 

It has been much dismissed whether wondpeykoro 
are injurious or not, imt no general staloiinmt cult 
ho niado, tliolr liabits varying with tho species tlm 
country, and tlio season. They are blamed for 
attacking trees, stealing needs ami fruits, and eat¬ 
ing useful insects, such ns most anlsj but the trees 
thoy attack are usually not sound, aud they destroy 
enormous immliora of Injurious insects, 

In Roman mythology Plenums supposed to have 
boon turned into a woodpecker by Circe because of 
JjIb love for Pomona, 

Wood-praenliigi Ben Tim men. 

. Woodnifl' {Atmcntla) , a genus of planU of 
tlio natural onlor Rublaoem, containing a nninbor 
of annual and perennial ojiodos, with wliorlcd 
loaves, natives or the northoni parts of the Old 
V\orld, and distinguished by a mnnol-sliapod ur 
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developed sorralod oiroitniferoucc, and an increased 
degree of flexibility, 'wavinoHst, ami elasticity. 
Kvon these features of dissimilarity are obvious 
when wool and mohair (the pi'odncb of tlio Angora 
goat) are compared. Fibres a and b in fig. 1 show 
the difleronco in oxtomal structure. In a, which 
is a typical wool fibre, the scales are dearly 
dolinod, appear in some cases to encircle the ilia’ 
meet, anu lit one into the other; but In b these 
serrations are less prominent, and tho fibre is 
straighten and therefore comparatively deficient 
in waviness. Cashmere, a fine, downy material 
yielded by tho Tibetan goat (/ fig. 1), also 
lacks that wall-defined structure wliioh char¬ 
acterises true wool. Microscopically they possess 
a similar but far from an identical formation, and 
in tho actual work of manufacture tho difiarenoo 
between thoso several fibres is emphasised at ovory 
stage of procotlnro, roHnlting in tho construction of 
fabrics of distinct qualities, and each used for a 
specific purpose. 

On oYaunning tho wool fibre more minutely it is 
found lo consiHb of tlimo principal parts: (1) tho 
outer scales j (2) tho inner bark or aortioal sub* 
fltanoo; and (8) tbo modullavy or central portion. 
Tito external scales may be defined ns flattened 
horny culls. They form tho sheath or bark of the 
fibre. Their dimensions, uniformity. soundness, 
and compactness determine the lustre, fimmoss, and 
strength of tho wool Tho felting or fulling power 
1h also primurily duo to thoir presonco in the fibre, 
hoing high or low hi proportion to thoir multi¬ 
plicity nud strength. These marginal scales arc 
the moat numerous in fine wools, and, as indicated 
in relation to wool, mohair, ami cashmoro, differ so 
largely in formation and arrangement in different 
typos of wools to make it feasible In soino instances 
to distinguish tho variety of fibre examined hy its 
serrated surface. The interior of tho filament is 
composed of spindle-shaped colls. Upon tho den¬ 
sity of thoso colls—wliioh form tho largest pro¬ 
portion of the fibro—lho elasticity and tmcnoHB of 
tho wool doponcl. Moreover this part of the fibre 
in said to poHsws groator affinity for colouring 
agents than the external soalos, a fact which is 
proved by tho readiness with which ‘extract* 
u’ools—materials which have boon rocovorcd from 
woven fabrics composod of cotton and wool, by 
stooping tho textures in a bath of diluted sulphurfo 
acid, which destmys tho vegetable fibre and leaven 
tho animal fibre Intact—can bo dyed, and such 
extracted wools have llioao Interior colls exposed to 
a considerable degree, Tho 
third or medullary part of 
tho wool filament consists 
of several layers of oval 
cells which form the pith or 
core of the flbro, Occasion¬ 
ally these run the aufcira 
length of tho hair, but they 
may only occur at intervals. 
Thoir xnhoLioiifl ia tho 
i. stmoturo of the fibio havo 
'I not boon fully dotonnined. 
i* ‘When selecting wool for 
manufacturing purposes re¬ 
gard is paid to lls strength, 
length, soundness, and olas- 
tlaity of staple, fl lioness of 
hair, and lustrous and felt- 
M b . a. -A look or mortnn Jug proportion. Hy ‘staplo 
lamb's wool, sluiwluq is meant a look or straml of 
the wavy character of fibvos (fig. 2). Its wjvcral 
the fibre. qualities aro determined by 

the touch. An indication 
of somulnoftft is uniformity of growth in tho 
Mivornl filaments of which Wio staple is cwnposojL 
Fibres with the greatest diamoter will nocossaruy 



sustain the most tension, bub the tenacity of a 
s&mpio of wool is not judged by tho thickness of 
individual liairs, but bv the strength of tlio lock* 
If the fibres are considered separately, Lincoln 
wool, in point of strength, is far superior to 
Australian luoriuo, as its breaking strain, accord¬ 
ing to Bowman, is 502 grains, while the Australian 
is 60 grains; but it is possible to acquire from the 
latter wool a cloth capablo of sustaining greater 
strain and friction than can be obtained from tlio 
Lincoln, This is partially due to the fact that the 
merino is ranker in growth, the staple hoing more 
compact, and atao to the superior felting power ot 
this wool, a quality wliioh imparts increased wear¬ 
ing strength to woollen fabrics, 

Elasticity of staple ia tlio power the wool possesses 
to assume its normal condition immediately on 
pressure being removed. A quantity of cotton 
when unpaokod Hea comparatively solid, but on 
unpacking a halo of wool ft rebounds and expands. 
Tills elastic or flexible property is present hi tho 
largest measure in wools of a crimp]ed, wavy fowl 
(fig. 2); and. generally speaking, the finer tlio wool 
tho more fully does this curliness of fibre obtain. 
Merino wools, for example, contain a large number 
of curves in a riven length of hair, and are remark- 
ablo for elasticity and donsity of staple, Fullness 
and ‘kindness 1 to the feel, and warmth and com¬ 
fort In the wear are some of the qualities which 
the finished cloth derives from this primary pro¬ 
perty of a good clothing wool. 

Lustre of fibre is essential in making certain 
olassos of worsted yams, and dress and mantle 
fabrics. Lincoln and Leicester wools are cele¬ 
brated for tlialr 111851*0118 or shiny appearance* 
They are only excelled in this particular by moliair 
and alpaca, Straightness of fibre in combination 
with an outer sheath of ecvratiaiis. diavaotarisod 
by a high degree of uniformity and regularity in 
tlio size of tho Individual scales, give to these 
materials thoir lustrous quality. Fineness of hair 
is most important in making lino yarns. A thick- 
fibred wool will not spin to a groat length, • and 1 
cannot therefore he used in the mamifactuto of 
superfine cloths, It may be utilised in inodtam-tiaa& 
fabrics, but Lb docs not form the requisite sraollu us 
of hair to bo spun into high counts of yarns which 
alone oan be used in tlio production of lexturos fine 
in Btnioinro or containing a large number of threads 
to tho inch. * ■ 

Wool Subatltuite.^Xm principal substitutes for 
wool used in making so-called woollen fabrics 
are noils, mungo, shoddy, ox tract, and Hooks. 
Formerly mungo* shoddy, and extraat wore re¬ 
garded purely as waste and unusable products. 
Now they are the chief materials employed to 
cheapen textiles. JSfoih are the ourly nappy file* 
jiiontB rojocted in preparing wool for worsted yarns 
by oainbuig* Titov aro pure iwiol, and are a valu¬ 
able material. Mungo is a product obtained hy 

? [rinding up tailors' clippings and coat-off garments 
ram which all cotton threads have been extracted. 
Tho only difference botwoon mungo and shoddy 
(c, fig. 1) consists in the latter being the result or 
treating soft ragw, such as blankets, stocking*, 
and comforters. Both aro important materials and 
arc extensively used by tho manufacture!* of Dews¬ 
bury. Bailey. Gnisoby, and Tend on. Flocks nro 
tho fibre wliioh loavos tho plooes during Bcouring 
and milling. A few decades ago tlioy wore in laiga 
demand, hub owing to tho introduction of other 
and cheaper substitutes, changes in fashion, and 
tho doclino in the quality of all-wool fabrics they 
do pot now occupy the same prominent place to 
tho materials at tlio command of the woollen 
manufacturer as formerly. ■ ■ ■', • 

Woollen Cloth Manufactuee.—W hen the 
wool drrivos at the factory it is lu the iloeco-or 
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Wool. From the earliest Jiistorio times wool 
has been lifted In tlie construction of yarns or 
tli reads, which by the procoBB of copyright iew in 
weaving—i.e. the oot of Interlacing ^ 

two Bones of yarns crossing oach company, 
other at right angles—have been converted into 
textiles posBOsshig olotiling properties, With the 
progress of civilisation and tho development of the 
&max arts wool became tho staplo inatorlal of 
many of the costly and elaborately-ornamented 
textures produced conjointly by tbe weaver and tho 
embroiderer for ombollisliiiig tho temples of the 
gods and tlio palaces of royalty. Tho collections 
of Egyptian and Persian fabrics in tlieMuafie d'Arb 
ot d'liulnatrio at Lyons and in tho British Museum, 
dating back to tho 4bh century of the Christian ora, 
contain various woven specimens of dccomfciyo ami 
other textiles, in which wool is tho principal Jiliro, 
and whoso individual threads are spun to suoli a 
degree of fineness or extenuation ns to bespeak 
considerable skill in the manipulation of this 
matonal. According to Herodotus tho tunics of 
tho Babylonians wore composed of woollen yarns; 
Homor refers to Thraco as 1 tho mother of flocks j 
and Plato luontions tho working’ of wool by tho 
crossing of threads, tlioroby producing n tissue. As 
to tho liomruiB there aro iimny foots ox taut which 
indicate that tlioy understood the wliolo oi'b of 
wool mamifaotnro as manually performed. In the 
ruins of Pompeii thoro Is a coin pic to plant of scour¬ 
ing, fulling, and pressing apparatus, amt though It 
is of an extremely primitive character, still it shows 
that centuries ago these sections of olotli manufac¬ 
ture formed a spooiflo art, and also that the felt¬ 
ing property of wool, which distinguishes it from 
all other fibres, whothor of an animal or of a vege¬ 
table character, was then taken advantage of in tlio 
construction or ‘wool* as distinct from linen and 
cotton fabrics. During the period that Britain war 
a colony of Homo a woollen factory was established 
at Winch ob tor, Although it is highly probable 
that tho ancient Britons before tlio invasion of tho 
Romans wore familiar in a rude fashion with tlm 
handicrafts of spinning and wonving (it is 
recorded that Boadlcea woro a tunic chockod with 
a variety of colours, presumably of British manu¬ 
facture), yob this Roman factory must have boon 
instrumental in placing the weaver’s art on a in ora 
efficient baa lb than hitherto. 

Not only woro the ancients acquainted with the 
scheme of manufacturing fabrics by weaving 
threads together composed of wool, hub they also 
made, by pounding the flooco of II laments in a 
damp condition, n speoicB of felt. Pliny ucorodits 
the Gauls with carrying on this kind of wool 
manufacture, stating that they produced a cloth 
without spinning or weaving. This must have 
been obtained by submitting tho wool to similar 
chemical and mealianionl conditions as Are attain oil 
in the manufacture of felts for hats, carpets, and 
Bhooft in modern times ; for the felting or fulling of 
wool (boo below) can only bo acquired by adopting 
a certain routine ns to moisture, pressure, and tom-, 
peraturo. It seems prolmblo that succeeding tho 
uhg of the skin of the sheep as a envoring or wrap 
would bo fchiB typo of doth, for it is far more 
cosily produced than the more complex toxtnro 
yielded by tlio loom. In its construction only 
one process, and that an extronioly aim pi o one 
to perform, is necessary, wherons to make a woven 
fabric the wool lias to bo oardod, spun, prepared 
for weaving by warping, beaming* healding. and 
sieving, and, lastly, formed into a toxtuvoby inter¬ 
lacing shoot after shoot of weft with a limited 
number of threads of warp. But it may bo sup¬ 
posed that tlio roadincfts with which wool can bo 
made to assn mo a waivable throad would at an 
early period in tlio history of woven mamifaotnro 


suggest it to the ingenious craftsman as suitable 
material for toxtilo purposes. 

In tho middlo ages, whon FI an dor* wns the groat 
headquarters of manufacturoR in wool, English 
wools wore hold iu great ustoum, and, in spite of 
froquont laws, especially from tho time of Edward 
III,, to prevent exportation, woro largely pur¬ 
chased by tho toxtilo producers of that country. 
The wool-workers and weavers of Ghent and Bruges 
asserted themnolves in war and politics again*t 
Burgundy and Franco. At various dates Flemish 
wool-workorB settled in England, and taught tho 
English, ns they also taught tho French, tlio art 
tlioy bad carried to so great porloction. 'Dio remark¬ 
able enactment of Charles II., that every English¬ 
man should bo Imiicd in awoollon shroud, wbioli was 
in forco from 1078 till 1810, contributed in n measure 
to the growth of woollen manufacturing ns a groat 
native industry. 'Wool-working in factories and nn 
a commercial'scale was not established in the United 
Slates till about the end of tho 18th century. 

The accelerated development of tlio toxtilo 
industry, ospoeinlly during the 10th century, him 
roan 1 toil iu an onorniouH increase in tho growth of 
wool. Up to 1850 tho wools used in Britain In 
tho manufacture of woollen and worsted fabrics, 
in addition to tlioso of home growth, wore chiefly 
imported from Spain and Germany. Now tho 
principal wool-growing countries are on follows: 
Australia, Now Zealand, Tasmania, Cape Colony, 
South America, and India, Of course England, 
Scotland, Franco, G or many, Spain, and Rush! a 
all produce limited quantities of wool j but, with 
tlio exception of small portions of Saxony and 
Silesian wools that are mod in the west of Eng¬ 
land in tho manufacture of tho finest doeskins and 
kenoymores, British toxtilo producers are depend¬ 
ant clilolly upon the colonics of Australia, Nmv 
Zealand, Tasmania, and tlio Capo for their wool- 
supply. Tho wools of England are not without 
their usofl. Those of Southdown, possessing a fine 
fibre, and, as oomparod with tho morlnoH of Aus¬ 
tralia, a small degree of felting property, are highly 
sill table for ilannels, and are therefore largely pur¬ 
chased by the manufacturers of those goods > Lin¬ 
coln and Leicester wools, on account of their 
lustrous qualities, are employed in the dress umt 
mantling trades i and the strong, useful wool 
grown on tho Choviot IIUIs is utilised in tho manu¬ 
facture of that extensive clans of fabrics known ns 
■ cheviots. 1 

In mechanical sbrueturo tlio wool fibre is cylindri¬ 
cal in shape, Iwiug composed of an Inllulto number 
of ininuto colls. Tho central part or core of tlm 
fibre is onshoathed ( a , fig. 1) with numerous 



Fig. I. 

a, typical wool fibred: &, mohair i r, 'koinpy' Mu*; rl. mm-Jiio 
wtx>li *» rtwiluy i Si cnHlmioL'c; q, Unoolu woo). 

scalos or thin plates more or less fminoMtko in 
sliapo, and one overlapping the other. Wool is 
frequently denned as a spoefos of hair, but it d I Ileus 
from tins filament in possessing a more fully*- 
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arranged as in scribbling machines. These rollers 
glean the wool from tho tooth of the swift, aud 
'work* or in tor mix ami open tho fibres botwoou 
thorn, ultimately ylolding them np to tho largo 
cylinder again, which convoy a them to tlio noxt pair 
of small roller b, whom tho process of opening ami 
mixing is repeated. This work is also continued 
by the third sot of rollers, when tho wool is unco 
more recovered by tho swift ami passed on to tho 
fan, which removes it from the machine. 

At this juncture the material Is prepared for 
scribbling or carding prnpor. This process Is dis¬ 
tinctly a continuation of tho treatment to which 
the Acres havo boon subjected on the teazer and 
fearnought , only tho maohlnory used is moro 
soarolitng iu its action, and literally BeparateB Abro 
from fibre. While disontangling tho looks of wool 
ami disintegrating feltad meshes of filaments which 


havo escaped tho ootion of the rollers of the pre¬ 
vious machines or only boon partially operated 
upon by them, It at the same time reblends the 
fibres by recrosslug them at every conceivable 
angle, uniting In the process long and short, coarse 
and fine, curly and straight, and producing by their 
amalgamation a continuous slicet or toxture of 
filaments of uniform delicacy and density through' 
out its entire length and breadth. 

Tho scribbling machine (fig. 4) is a combi nation 
of cylinders of variouB chain of ora, and revolving in 
opposite directions and at varying speeds. Each 
roller is covoml with card-clothing , or with fine, 
pliable wire teeth. A eamplo of clothing is shown 
in CW, fig. 4, Obviously, as the wool is tranefevrod 
from cylinder to cylinder it will be repeatedly 
opened and reblcnued, ami by degrees made to 
assume a light, flossy, and workable condition, or 



Fig. 4.—floribbler i 

A, ffluib»heofc; AB, nnnlo strlppur j W, workers; fl, BtrJppora; F. ftinny; AH», first_ 

brume tloffur; 110, male cylinder j 13, doilcr; Do, dofllng comb J OW, card- 


tper; B, brwwfc cylinder; BD, 


ono wliich may bo rondily changed into a woavabla 
thread. Tho amount of dislocation and blending 
tho libros are subject to in thoir passage through 
mi ordinary scribbler 1 h almost incredible. It may 
ho understood by considering the immense multi* 
tudo of points which aro incessantly operating on 
tho woof. A maohino similar to that represented 
in fig. 4 oontains no fewer than 00,000,000 teeth. 
Tlioso have various functions i 0O,OOO,OOQ engage 
tho material and convoy it from stage to stago, 
resisting in bo doing the action of tho tooth of 
adjacent cylinders which limy have become charged 
with Abrew. Tho remaining 0,000,000 aro desig¬ 
nated extractors and springers, and lnftli or draw 
the wool from between tlm card-wire a of other 
rollers. In a scribbler mounted in thin manner tho 
material h* continually operated npou by tho divid¬ 
ing ami romixing notion of 2f>,000 paints. This is 
not all. A sot of carding-inaelilncs contains two 
ur lliroo engines, whoso rollers all possess card- 
olothing of increasing fineness, so that by the time 
tho wool esoancs from this process a eouiploto dis¬ 
til rlianco of thu natural order of tho fibres has been 
oficotod, and they have, moreover, been readjusted, 
with Htich mechanical precision ilb to bo readily 
convertible into a spun yarn. 

Tim passage of tho material through tho scribbler 
may Ijo thus described. It is primarily Bprcad by 
an automntio appliance on tlm food-Bhoet (A, fig. 
4). Bofnro being transferred on to. tho breast 
cylinder it undergoes a certain amount of opening 
and blending, which tends to keep up ft uniform 
supply of fibres. This is accomplished by live small 
ratlcre, throe of which nro caliod ‘foods/ one the 
‘HckoMn/ and the fifth the ‘angle stripper.' The 
three f feeds ’ tire (Ixod one aliavo the othQr, diroot!y 
behind them is placed tho llcker-ln, and over it the 


angle stripper. The wool is no sooner carried by 
tho food-shoot on to the lowest food-roller than the 
licker-in veniovos a portion of it, which it com¬ 
mences in conjunction with tho centre ‘feed 1 to 
open and intermingle. It is at this point.the 
third or uppermost foud-roller coihoa into notion, 
and that the augla stripper takes charge of the 
material and conveys it to the breast cylinder. 
Here tho real work of scribbling is initiated. The 
oard-wiro of the cylinder carries the wool forward 
until it 1 b engaged by tbe first pair of small rollers 

S and W 1 , fig. 4). The worker, though placed 
ind tho stripper, gleans tho fibres off the cylin¬ 
der, white tho stripper removes or strips it from the 
worker, and in turn yields it up to the rapidly 
revolving cylinder. It is not the design of, the 
scribbler to accomplish at one process a perfect 
separation and blending of the Ufa moots, for in so 
doing it would bo liable to break the staple pf the 
wool i hence the several small cylinder employed 
in disentangling and remixing the fibres. The first 
pah* of rollers ore only intendod to operate upon 
the largest outanglemonU, being set the farthest 
away from the cylinder, and also the ooaTsest in 
card-wire. The material, wliiob escapes tbeir points 
In dealt with by tho second couple of rollers (8 9 <md 
W 8 , fig. 4), while the smaller tufts ajf fibres still 
aro engaged by the third set of workers and strippers, 
and so on throughout the operation. Jly tlm.re¬ 
peated transfer from ono cylinder to another a con¬ 
tinuous opening and mingling of the filaments is 
oorrled on from the time they enter the mnebino 
at the. feed-sheet till they leave the same at tlm 
doffor, 1 

Condensing follows scribbling and carding. Thorp 
lias been no attempt made thus far to impart to 
the wool a thread-like appearance., It is ipmpydd 
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unanrted condition, and 1b a piomiscuoua blond of 
all kinds of fibres, buoIi ns ft no and courso, strong 
and tender. A single lloeco may contain as man/ 
rh thirteen or fourteen sorts, but in practice it is 
not generally necessary to make moro than Dvo or 
seven qualities* The choicest wools are derived 
from tho sides and shoulders of tlio animal, and 
the Inferior oIasbck from the head, the throat, and 
the shins. A good wool, though nob so flno in the 
fibre and soft to the touch ns that grown on tlio 
shies, is found on tho lower part of the hook. 
Sound intermediate qualities are obtained from the 
rest of tho hack ami tlio loins. The wool on tho 
belly is short, dirty, poor in quality and frequently 
ton (lor, while that coming oil the lower parti of the 
legs is usually burry and pOBsosflCfl a thick 01 ) 1*0 
and a staple deficient i» waviness and elasticity. 

Tlio sorter commences the'Operation of sorting 
by ascertaining if the fleece in hand is that of n 
hog or hogget , or that of a iccthcr. The form or is 
lamb’# or yearling*s t and the latter fleece wool. 
They arc readily distinguished from each other by 
tlio ohametor or the tips or ends of the fibres, those 
of the hog being pointed an account of the animal 
nob having boon previously shorn, whilst those of 
fleece-wool increase iri bJu/itnara took succeeding 
yonr. Analysis of the fleece is commenced by 
Horoading it over a table with a wiro-oago surface. 
During sorting a portion of the dust and other hal'd 
particles of matter liberated from the wool fall 
through this cago into a drawer beneath. An 
indefinite) line is formed down tlio middlo of the 
fleece which the sorter follows in dividing it. His 
work U of a twofold character. First, he removes 
a portion of the foreign substances which tlio fleece 
contains, and also clips away the hard, dotted 
tuft* of fibres which in the process of growth have 
become foot adhered together. Secondly, bo pro¬ 
ceeds to cwoiatiy analyse the fleece, oloadfying 
the locks according to quality, and casting them 
into different shops with which he Is provided. 
The wool Is principally judged by Its softness of 
Iiandle and its density of growth, * Tenderness of 
staple, unkimlncBB of fool, nnd want of rankness of 
hair are all indications of an inferior wool/ 

In its natural state wool is impregnated with a 
gnmsy compound designated yolk or uuint. Tire 
object of tlio succeeding process of manufacture— 
scon ring—is to remove this substance without 
Injuring the staple of the wool, When this work 
Is properly done the material is not only clean ami 
a Porfeot white, but appears elastic and open. Tho 
principal requisites hove are a pure, Bofl water, n 
mild alkali, uniform temperature of tlio ‘bcoui 1 ,’ 
and ns small a dogreo of mechanical agitation of the 
wool in washing OB is compatible with tlio thorough 
cleansing of tTie fibres. Scouring is effected In 
machines specially designed for this purpose. Thoy 
consist of two or more tanks contniumg the 'scour 9 
or alkaline lyo, in which tire wool is immersed and 
gently niado to travel from the receiving to the 
delivery end of the separate bulks, when it paHSOs 
between a pair of Rqucozlng-rollers, anil from thoncG 
in convoyed to the drying-chamber. An indiffer¬ 
ently scoured wool does not dye A clean colour, 
and yields au imperfect yarn and an unsatisfactory 
cloth. 

If the material is intended to he \oool-dyed it is 
now transferred to tho dye-houso, but in some 
instances dyeing takes place In the yarn stato, and 
in others in the woven piece. When preparing 
wool for mixture fabrics the material is dyed before 
spinning; in some stylos of medium awl hlgh-el rah 
fancies’ hank-dyeing ia preferable; while in tho 
simple makes of cloths, or textures of one shade, 
it ta more economical to dye in the piece. Which¬ 
ever system of dyeing Is practised tho wool, after 
scouring, is tcaaecl or wilkyed. This is a mechanical 


operation, and is performed with the object of open, 
ing and disentangling tho felted meshes of the wool. 
Really thin is a preliminary scribbling or carding. 
Tho teaser or wllcy consists of a largo skeleton 
cylinder mounted with ton arms, each studded with 
two rows of tooth tapering from tho Iwse to the 
point, and of three smaller rollers termed 'workers* 
fijeed over this cylinder, wui also studded with 
metal teeth which internet and work hot ween thono 
of tho main cyliudor wlion the machine is in motion. 
Tlio attendant regularly distributes tho material 
on tho feed-sheet or endless apron which conveys it 
to the interim' of tlio machine, whore it is engaged 
by tlio teeth of tlio largo cylinder making from 400 
to COO revolutions per minute. It travels in tho 
opposite direction to tho ‘workers,* which only 
make from 30 to 40 revolutions por minute. 
CoTiserpiently, it linn no sooner become charged 
with wool tlian the fibres are forced forward to 
bo engaged and 1 worked 1 or opened by the small 
rollers. This process is con tinned until the fila¬ 
ments have bcconiQ sufficiently separated to he in 
a suit able condition for oiling* 

Quo effect of removing the yolk from tlio wool 
has been to deprive it of Ur natural lubricant, and 
to make it too di/Tuflm* and dry to treated 
economically without oiling in tho suitor]nonl 
operations of scribbling, carding, and kj finning. 
Oil renders the fibres suit ami flexible ami preserves 
their serrated structure and natural length when 
operated upon by tho millions of wire tooth in 
the carding nmchinos. If a quantity of unulled 
material were submitted to tho scribbling process 
two unsatisfactory consequences would oiimuq> 
First. the wool would l>o imporfoctly scribbled 
for the want of those lubricants which facilitate 
the separation and readjustment of tlio filaments 
eflbotod by the scribbler. Secondly, tho amount of 
waste material in tho form of flyings and dinnpfngH 
—loORo fibres given off by the various cylinders of 
the seribbllng-engine—would bo porceplildy iuig* 
merited. Wool is, therefore, oiled at thin stage 
to soften and smooth its ill an urn Uq to impart 
adhcslvonoBB, ami thus at onco minimise the Um 
of valuable material wliioh would otherwise occur 
in this severe operation. Various compositions are 
used as lubricants, but Ure principal are olive or 
Gallipoli oil and oluiuo, 

Tlio oil is applied juuuually by spreading tho wool 
lu layers on tho floor and adding a Hiirlnkling of 
oil to each layer, or automatically ns it passcH mi 
to tho fearnought This n am hi no is also formed 



Fig. 3. 


the ton tor-book wlUoy, a name which ban Ivcon 
applied to it on account of the peculiar form of 
tooth inserted in its main oyllmler. A runreHouln* 
turn of this machine ia given in flg. 3. EssenMolly 
it is a minute scribbler pOBsesftlng thruo pairs uf 
small reliefs, W and S, called workowand atripjwrs; 
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of individual threads mat, iutodcok , and dovotnil I 
into each obi lev, The softly condition of tlio pieoo, I 
assisted by the heat gem Grated In felting, oca derates 
tills process, Saturator! m tlio cloth Is by tlic 
soapy compound, its filaments expand. Tlio scaly 
oirotiuiferonca of one sot of fibres 1 b forced into 
that of an adjoining sot} and thus by the pounding 
or pressure to wlilcn the pieoo is in tlio meantime 
submitted fcho yarns are brought closer together, 
until live thveadfl literally form one m ass of felted 
wool and lose tliofr individuality. This Icind of 
excossivo milling Is only applied to certain classes 
of army olotfta, ihoddiu*. pitots* beavers, and other 
heavy fabrics. After felting, the picco in washed 
off, hydro-extracted, drloil, and then tentored or 
stretched on the ton tor frame. 

The processes of 1 finishing’ pimpor—vix. raising, 
cutting, brushing, and pressing—1 ovel and smooth 
tlio oinfcli, Improve its apneamnce, develop the 
oloinonls of the pattern, ana add lustre and bounty 
of texture, liaising is KQnavally performed on the 

a , a huge cylinder mounted with teazles, the 
mt and Uoxiblo tooth of which raise up the fibre 
on ffwioel the piece. There twe two tvpcft of 
raising, mi and dry, Dry raising is practised in' 
cloths whore a oloar smart faao it* required, such 
ns bwoods, * Haxoniott/ and worsted coatings and 
trouserings. By 1 gotting up 1 tlio fibres and comb* 
ing them out on tho faco of the texture it propares 
Che cloth tor an effective and dear 'cut.' The 
mi process is adopted in finishing doeskins, m os- 
cowh, moitoim, ami other heavy textures, It is tlio 
reverse in its effects to dry raising, aiming at nre- 
nerving tho fibre ohtainod in milling. Though it 
1 \\\\' the {Uwnwtss it ayvmwlft or lays ttam ou 

tlio fcoxturo, ho that thoy give to the pieoo, aftor 
cutting, boiling, ami pressing, a bright appearance. 
Cropping m- mttinff wo* formerly a manual 

operation. Now ib is porfovmed on the 'perpetual, 1 
a machine which in principle In Identical with the 
lawn-mower. The surface of tho doth Is evened 
and smartened in this process, the pile of fllucB 
Iming levelled, and, if a * fancy * texture, tho stylo of 
the pattern is more prominently developed. After 
passing sovoral timos bhrougli tlio 4 perpetual. 1 tlio 
piece in outtlod up in cardboard papwB and placed 
In the press* heated by hob plates. It romalns here 
till perfectly cool, wlton it ib reouttlwl to tako out 
tho marks formed by folding, and again pressed. 
Solidity and lustro arc acquired in this way, aocom- 
ponied by a cortain degroo of lmrshnCBs or unkind- 
lions oi touch in tho tax two, which, however, may 
he rcailily removed by steaming, when tlio cloth ib 
ready for tlio moroJmnt. 

WOJIHTB1) MANUFACTUini,—Thom is n differ* 
oiiGo in the apnoamneo Mid characteristics of worsted 
and won'll oi i fnbrioH, but this does not necessarily 
arise from the omplnytnonL of dissimilar materials. 
It fa quite feasible to employ tho same class of 
wool in bath manufaoturGB i yet in the wwatod tlio 
texture will ho clear and blight, possessing a 
smartly-delhicd pattom, hut in tlio mollm it wll 
he covered with fibre, have a cumjvavafcivoly rough 
appearance, and itn plan of construction bo par¬ 
tially if not wholly concealed. ‘Woollen 4 and 
1 worsted 1 oh nppllou to theso all-wool fabrics arc 
Hoinowlmb ambiguous terms, as they signify neither 
tlio material used nor tho hoIiouic of yarn-mAKing 
pmetiHod. Hotoro tho eombhig-mamdne was in* 
vqnlod only long-stapled wooIb wore made Into 
worsted yarns j bonoolt became ctiBtoniary to dofine 
a woollon tbi-oatl ns tlio product of spinning short 
wool, ami tlio worsted ns tho result of oomlriug and 
spinning long wool. Hub now that all wools of 
whatover length 'oro oomhahlo this definition is 
miito untenable* Noxt tlio worsted was desig¬ 
nated a oomhml thread, to discriminate It from the 
woullertf which is a oaidwl thread. ■ TJiesonreinoro 


satisfactory distinctions, but nre inapplicable to mV 
important class of worsted yams. For the worsted 
coating, trousering, and dross trades the wools em¬ 
ployed am invariably prepared for spinning by 
falling, combing, and drawing: but for tlio carpet 
branch of tho weaving industry a worsted yam Is 
made in which 
tho wool is not 

operation ^hrpitj- jf||| Jw 

initial to tho ter. 

uxlucitiug aUge a( Ela, a. 


construction in a, 8d nkcfns woolfon yarn; 0, twofold 
to upon, cross, W> worsted; r, itTs cotton; d, twofold 
wid blond all 
descriptions of 

fibres in all possible ways—a routine which yields 
a yani which possesses a rough flbrons surface (see 
fig. 0], and which when converted into a woven 
texture imparts a mellow and somewhat subdued 
effect to design and colour. On the other hand, 
in producing a irons ted thread, the primary design 
u to place tiie fibres in parallel relatioualiip with 
each other by in aomo cases extracting all curly 
filaments, and In all instances by os far iub pnewblo 
straightening and levelling them, ao that a thread 
results which possesses a regular and well-defined 
drounifonmeo, and one which lends lustre to tlio 
fabrio and precise development to almost every 
typo of woven pattern. 

Fig. 0 illustrates the main features of dtsslmi- 
krlty between woollen and worsted yarns. Here 
a Ib tlio woollen or purely carded thread. At once 
it will he 'observed how variously Intermingled its 
fibres are. Under tlie microscope the core of this 
yam is practically a solid iucwb of filaments, twist- 
ing round which is a multitude, of curly, wavy 
fibres of a diversity of long His and diameters, that 
01*083 and intertwine with each other in Hterolly 
every possible manner. In &, which is an enlarged 
drawing of a worsted thread, an altogether differ¬ 
ent system of amalgamating fibres in a yarn-like 
condition U evident Now the filaments are 
porqoptlbly laid in the sonic plane, and form a 
somewhat regular thread. 

Thoro aro three great systems of producing 
worsted yahm. Flrefc, when Jons wools are iiww, 
tlio material Ib gillod, combed, drawn, and spun. 
In tho second system carding is added and precedes 
rilling; whilo in the thinl or cari^t-yarn system 
the wool is carded, dmwn, and spun. The special 
operations me those of gifting, com Mag, drawing, 
and spinning. Carding, though not precisely the 
game as in woollen, yam proiincfcion, is siiuilar in 
principle, and has boon treated of above. Start¬ 
ing therefore with Uw material as it leaves the 
caTder, previous to which U has been scouted and 


to the backwashing-machine, where it passes 
through a trough containing ‘scour.* and from 
them* over a number of drying cylinders to what 
h called tlio 1 gin-box. 1 part of tlio moohine, Here' . 
it Is engaged by a number of vertical pins Axed in \ 
iron ban*, mid called ‘fullers/ which travel from , 
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from the lost cylinder of the carder hy the con* 
den a or, whose office it to to divide tho shoot of 
Ulamont into narrow hands, which are passed bo- 
tween ft pair of rubbora Those have an notion 
similar to that of tho palms of the hands when 
rubbed together, fttid give to the several strips or 
1 slivers 1 around form-indeed, convert them into 
thiok, soft, fluffy yam. incapable of sustaining 
any degree of extenuation because absolutely free 
from twist or twine. , , , _ 

finch ‘slivers* or condanson threads form the 
germ, of the spun yarn. Spinning <q.v.) is tho 
final process in thread-making. Tins * oomlensed 
slivers* pass, in the spiimlng-framo, betweon a 
pair of Jlutod rollers, and from thonce to tho 
spindles, which aro fixed in a movable carriage. 
Primarily the rollers give out a length of 1 slivers * 
—tho carriage and the spindles receding and the 
latter Imparting twist—and next, the rolioire cease 
to revolve and tiio spindles increase in volociby, the 
oarringe uioun while travelling to tho end or its 
traverse. Dining the latter part of its movement 
the thread to ox tenanted or reduced in size, and 
the final degree of twist to Inserted. On tho return 
of tho carriage the spindles wind up the spun yarn 
in * cop ’ form. 

As weaving Is treated of in a special article, the 


they are missing. Pine goods are rtillloulb to treat 
in tills respect. 

Tho pioco is now taken to tho milling-machine 
(fig. 6). Here it is saturated with a solution of 
soap and then plncod in the tank, A, and threaded 
through one of tho divisions in tho guido and 
knocking-off motion, 11, Subsequently it runs over 
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loom, in wliioli condition it is spoken of ns being 
In tho ‘balk* or rawstato. The characteristics of 
this state are thraadihess of surface, looseness of 
structure, hardness of handle, and look of smart¬ 
ness of pattern or beauty of design. To inako the 
pieces saleable they are submitted to a longthy 
series of processes, including perching, knotting, 
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course cloths are not all passed through these pro¬ 
cesses, such fabrics as cheviots and tweeds requiring 
only simple and brief treatment in finishing; but 
in dressing a tloeskln the whole routine has to be 
gone through. 

Perching oonstots in making a close inspection of 
the piece with the object of marking all defects. 
Knotting is another manual process. As tho 
smallest knob loft in tho piece may result in the 
fabric being torn or out in the cropping operation, 
all such protrusions are carefully ax traded by 
examining tho under side first, bo that tho knots 
may be pulled out t and mihsoquently the taco is 
treated, when the cloth to ready for scouring. The 
primary object here to to oloanse tho piece, and tho 
second to soften the threads and cause them to fill 
up tho intersticos existing between thorn when tho 
cloth leaves the loom. It It were a more question 
of scouring it could bo readily attained by using 
strong detergents j bub these would not only injure 
the handle of the fabrio, blit also afibet its bright¬ 
ness of colouring. Scourlng-ninohinoa are of two 
great classes—‘Viz, those in which the pieces are 
twisted into a rope form during the operation, and 
1 open scourers,* in which tho pieces aro maintained 
in nn expanded Btate. The latter aro recommended 
whon wash lug fabrics liable to crease and composed 
of fine yarns, hub ordinary woollen goods are still 
largely scoured on tho older system of having tho 
nieces running through the umchlno in folds. To 
atooharge the superfluous moisture tho textures 
contain after Bcounng they aro taken to oithor 
the wringer or, preferably, to tho hydro-extractor 
(see DRYitfa-.MA.O!nNES). Tho latter expels tho 
wet by centrifugal force, anil, while imparting a 
lofty and kind feel to the cloth, does not in any 
way crensa its surface as the wringer to apt to do. 
Defects not detected before the pioco to washed 
are visible af tor wards. Those arc repaired by tho 
mender, who introduces threads or •picks* where 
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Tig. B,—Foiling, Fulling, or Milling Maohlno i 
A, lank 1 1), guliln fmma find knophlug-oft" moduli | (J, Jlnngnl 
rollers I), guido rollnr; K, ucck ; V, top roller; (4. Cl, HiirJug* i 
H, lo.*e pulluy l I, driving ptflloy. 

a roller, D, and into tho nock or thront, K, and 
from thonco between two roll ere, 0 and 1 ? . Tho 
Jowor one is flanged, tho upper one fitting between 
its projection. Pressure to Imuight to bear on F 
I hy tho springs, G, and In some canes hy weigh to. 
As tho piece passes hotweon llieso rollons Tt to 
crushed ami felted in the direction of the weft or 
tranavei'sely. limming now into an elongated 
box or the spout of tho niaolihio, it to enttlod 
| up lengthways ami therefore felled in tho direc¬ 
tion of the warn Before the invention of tlu) 
fulling-mill woollen goods wore felled solely by 
stocks. Those aro still used, lint for ordinary pur¬ 
poses liftYo been supplanted by milling-nmohiurn. 
i lu tho Htaoks the nlooe, aftov soaping, is pluotul iu 
a trough and pounded by huge hammers or fallevs. 
Goods thus felted posscaii in some instances 
a more sultfitantial fool tlinn when treated in the 
mill. Btoclc*fulling to a slow process, but is more 
natural than felting hy the inllHug-imiohinn, ami 
| Is profornble where great fullness of texture is 
required. 

Bofore milling, tho individual threads in tho ninth 
arc quite separato, and by tho aid of a powerful 
glass tho scheme of crossing warp and weft may lie 
traced \ single threads can ho removed without 
difficulty. But after milling, all traces of tho 
threads as distinct factors have disappeared. 
Magnifying a Aumplo scarcely makes them visible, 
for It is only by singeing the surface of a hard- 
felted woollen, and scraping away the (loss and 
fibre, that tho texture proper can lie exposed and 
exantinod. Then it becomes apparent what olmugos 
havo boon wrought in its condition during felting) 
a porous fabric has boon changed Into one rein ark- 
ablo for its donsity, solidity, and firmness. Wool 
and hair are the only kinds of fibre that will felt, 
and the former to infinitely aupuriur to tho latter 
in this respect. Its physical formation, combined 
with the arrangement of tho fibres In a 1 carded * ■ 
ay woollen yarn, are at tho basis of wliat lakes 
place in the fulling »H1 Of stocks whon tho fibres 
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fugitive. If freshness of design, novelty of text¬ 
ural construction, end Oneness of fnbrio are re¬ 
quired, worsted are the Varna pur excellence for 
attaining these results; bub if it 1 b desirable to 
obtain a cloth distinguished by unique BofbnenB 
and elasticity of touch, mellowness of oolonr, and 
warmth and comfort In tho wear, then it is neces¬ 
sary to employ thronda constructed on the woollen 
principle of yarn manufacture, 

The importance of the British trade in wool 
and wool manufactures may bo gathered from the 
statistics of three selected yearn given at Great 
Britain (Vol. V. p. 377), which show tho imports 
ana ox ports of wool and of woollen and worsted 
goods. In 1800 tho total imports of wool into tho 
united Kingdom wore 033,028,131 lb., and of ex¬ 
ports 340,712,303 lb, i so that 202,310,328 lb. wove 
retained for homo consumption. Of tho total im¬ 
ports nearly 410 million pounds oaino 11*0111 Austral¬ 
asia f probably 138 million pounds wore produced 
at home. In tho same year woollen and worsted 
picco goods to tho amount of 201 million yardH were 
exportod, atul 41 million pounds of yam. In 1800 
tho value of woollen and worsted yarn ox ported 
was £4,080,000; of woollen cloths, coatings, &c., 
£0,010,000] of worsted coalings and stuilb, 
£10,800,000; of flannels, blanlco tings, i&a, 
£1,007,000; of carpets nud druggets, £1,115,000. 
In tho Bame year tho value of woollen yarn im¬ 
ported was £1,052,000, and of woollon manufactures 
£0,321,000. There wore, in 1800, 1703 woollen and 
woreled mills in the United Kingdom. As has 
boon mentioned at KN»I«AND (Vol. IV* IK 347), the 
elilof scats of tho wool inanniaotura in England in 
tho I4bli coutury was Bristol, London, and Norwich. 
Now Wiltshire (q.v.) and Gloucestershire are 
famous for tho finest broadcloths j the West Hiding 
of Yorkshire is, howovor, the great seat of the 
woollen lnftnnfaotnrc, Leeds and Iluddcrsfleld being 
vory important centres. Galashiels ami Hawick 
are noted for UjoJr twooda / 

In tbo Unltod States tho chief wwl•nltlnufnQbul , - 
ing Blatas are New Hampshire, MnssaoluiBotbB, 
ltliodo Island, New York, ami Pennsylvania. Tho 
total value of Lliu woollon goods produced in 1370 
wan over $151,000,000, of worsted goods $22,000,000; 
in 1880 the corresponding figures wore 3100,000,000 
ami $33,500,000. Tn 1800 the Unltod Suites im¬ 
ported oloso on 103,000,000 lb., tho principal conn- 
trios from which it came lieing tho Argentine 
ltqmhlin, Turkey in Asia, AusLnuiwla, tho United 
Kingdom, ltuBsla, and Chinn. The yarn lm- 

J nirted hod a value of nearly $2,000,000 j of cloths, 
11(1,000,000; of womon ami children's drcHB goods, 
$21,200,000; of rendy-mado clothing, nearly 
$2,000,000. Tim export* are Inconsiderable. 

In 1800 Tort Philip wool averaged 2a. and Lin¬ 
coln hogs Is, 10d. per lb. j in J8S1 the super 
qualities of a combing class of the former wool 
sold for 2s. 10d., while tho Lincoln had fallen to 
1 h, per lb. 

Heo l\o\mya,n*B Structure <rf the Wool Fibre, Bonumont'a 
Wthilhn and Wonted Cloth Manufacture, Boaumont’s 
ll'rowi Design, M'Lnron'a Woollen and TFowirtf Spin- 
nitty, and Alcan's TmU$ dn Travail do la Ixtinc Curdle, 
Ainu tho Articles Buekp, Carpets, Elamnel, Eei.t, 
FillIV.K, UlIAWJ.H, &C, 

Woollott, William (1735-85), engraver to 
Georgo III. Sco KNttUAVlNU, Vol. Iv, y. 380 1 
and L. Pagan's Catalogue Raisonnt of his 123 
engraved works (1H85). 

Woolnor* Thomas, sculptor and poet, was 
born at Hiulfolgh in Suffolk, 17th Doccmbor 1826, 
and was educated at private schools till he hQgan 
lliu training ns soulptor, 4 Eleanor sucking thq 
Poison from Prince Edward's Wound 1 (1803), 1 Tho 
Death of Boadlooa/ and/Pack' atbraotod much 


attention, and wero followed by 'Titania,' 'Eros.* 
'The Halnbow,' Ho was olosoly associated witli 
the Pre-Bapimelltes, and contributed soma poems 
to The Gmn —poems which with others were pub¬ 
lished in a volumo as My Beautiful Lady (5th cd. 
1802). In 1852-04 he was in Australia; and on 
his return ho rapidly rose to the front rank amongst 
English sculptors, grace and reflnomcnt being the 
uotcB of his work. Besides statues of Lord Bacon 
and William III., ho cxcouted stalucB or portrait 
busts of most of Jus famous contemporaries— 
Macaulay, Whewell, FulnierBton, Cobden, Dickens, 
Kingsley, Carlyle, Darwin, Newman, Tonnyson, 
Huxley, Gladstone, and many others. Other ideal 
works are 'Elidne/ 'Ophelia/ *In Aloinoiiam/ 
'Virgil/ f Gniuovero/ 4 Achilles nnd Polios/ *Lndv 
Godivci Unrobing, 1 Mode A.H.A. in 1871 anil 
It. A. in 1874, lie was professor of Sculpture to the 
Aoadomyin 1877-70. Other poems were JPygmalion, 
Silcnus, 2'irmas , and Nelly Dale. He died 7th 
October 1802. 

WoolHAClc, tbo name given to the scat of the 
Lord Chancellor of England in thu House of Lords, 
whoso esBontlal portion is a largo square hag of 
wool without either back or arms, and covered with 
red oloth, the whole forming a kind of cushioned 
ottoman, standing near tlie centre of tbo ohamber. 
It is believed that woolsacks were placed in tlie 
House of Lords in the time of Edward 1U, to remind 
the peers of the importance of England's staple 
trade. An Aob of Henry VIII, directs that tlie Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, or other high officer 
shall sit and be placed at tho uppermost part of tbe 
saolcs in tho said parliament chamber, either there 
to ait upon one form or upon the uppermost sack. 
D’Ewes says tho Lord Kecpor sat on the woolsack 
in 1650, wlion her majesty (Queen Elisabeth) was 
absent; tbo other woolsacks being as now allotted 
to the othor judges. It 1021 it was declared in the 
standing orders of tbe House of Lords that *the 
Lord Chancellor sit teth on tlie Woolsack ob Speaker 
to the Hound— i.e. not in his judicial onpacity. 
See Notes and Queries, 4th aeries, vol. ill. p, 884. 

Woolscy. Theodore DWiqiit, war bom at 
Now York, 31st October 1801, graduated at Yalo 
in 1820, and after studying in Europe was professor 
of Greek at Yalo from 1881 to 1640, and then its 
president till 1871. In 1871-81 lie was president 
of the American company of revisers of tho New 
Testament. Besides editions of Greek plays, &c, 
his works include an Introduction to the Study of 
International Law (5tli ed, 1879), Essays on Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation (1800), and Political 
Science ; or the State, theoretically and practically 
considered (2 volu, 1877). He died 1st July 1880. 

WoolHortor’H Disease. See Anthrax. 

Woolstoift. Thom ah, an ultra-heterodox and 
eccentric Deist, wrts bom at Northampton in 1569, 
entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1585. 
became a follow, nnd took ordors. Tl;e study of 
Origon and his allegorical interpretation of the 
KorinturcB seems to have turned his head, and in 
1705 he published tho Old Apology far * tho Truth 
of the Christian Religion against the Lews and 
Gentiles revived. Here Woolston maintained that 
Moses was only an allegorical personage, and all his 
history typical of that of Christ; that the miracles 
of the Pentateuch wore allegorical, and the miracles 
abtrlbntod to Christ and tho apostles pure allegory 
too; and he stigmatised as atheists and apostates 
all who rccoived the Soxipture narratives us liter¬ 
ally, historically tine. In subsequent publications 
ho wont further in the same direction; also main- 
tuning that the Quakers approached more nearly in 
doctrine and organisation to tlio primitive church 
than any Other religious body; and denouncing 
clergymen, because they made a profession of the ■ 
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one oiul of tho box to the other on two pairs of 
endloss a crews, one plAcod above tlio other. The 
fallen only operate on tbo wool when moving on 
the upper screws. The wool is forcibly drawn 
through the pins of the fullers by a pair of fullers 
which hare o> higher voloolty tlmn the rollons which 
convey it into the 1)ox. «Gilling 1 proper is ft con¬ 
tinuation of what occurs in this latter part of the 
hackwnshor. Each gill-box—some six boxes make 
a sot—in which the work of gilling is accomplished 
possesses two \wure of rollers nutl a act of tailors, 
Tlio receiving rollers move Blow or than the fallois, 
and the fallera In turn move slower than the 
delivering rollers. The result is that the wool Is 
extenuated, its fibres are straightened and more : 
or less laid in parallel conditions. Tlio drawing- 
011 1 process Is termed the 'draft. 1 It takes place 
in every box, whose pins increaso in fineness 
and number, so that tho work becomes gradually 
more searching In character. Should the wool ho 
examined at this stage it would ho discovered that, 
while the longest fibres are comparatively straight, 
yet the short and curly ones hi some instances 
literally traverse the ribbon, having escaped the 
action of tho gill-pins of tho Tailors, By tho comb, 
ing'iuaclune a cln&sification of tho Abies is mode, 
Tho long aiul the straight am utilised in producing 
what is called tho c top or combed wool, while the 
short, * nappy,' and curly fibre a are rejected, and 
constitute the noil. Combing also levels the wool. 

Three distinct types of machines are employed 
in this work, known as tlio Noble, tho Holdon, ami 
the Nip ootnlM. Noble's machine consists of throe 
circular combs, nil of which revolve in the name 
direction, and are mounted in the Ulterior of the 
framework of tho machine. One of these combs 
has a diameter varying from *8 to 00 inches. It is 
called the large oirolo. Inside it are two email or 
combs, with dinmotor* of about 18 to SO Indies. 
They only work in conjunction with the principal 
circle at one point in their rotary movemeut. The 
ribbons of wool from gilling arc brought and placed 
in the framework of tlio cuiub, each ribbon being 
passed through its own fecd-ljox. The Japs of 
wool are now pressed by what is called the 
1 dabbing * brush botweon tho teeth of the comb 
of tho large and small circles. Combing begins 
at this juncture, for each circle carries oil in tlio 
tooth of its comb a quantity of fibres. As the 
angle botweon tho combs increases tho liLreB are 
drawn out ami straightened, the longest, which 
bang in tho form of a fringe on the inside of the 

2 " comb and on the outside of tho small one, 
j removed by ‘drawing-olf* rollons, and help- 
ing to make tho 1 top: 1 while tho short and curly, 
which become imhoddad between the teeth of oacli 
small comb, are oxtmetod by knives act between 
the rows of pins of wliloh such a comb consists, 
The extraction ocmire each time the lesser combs 
revolve, so that it is impossible for tho noil or 
unsuitable fibres to accumulate. All the combings, 
two from the largo and one from each of the small 
cIre 1cm, are collected together and passed into a 
funnel, when a degree of falso twist Is imparted 
as the combed 4 top’* escapes from Ilia machine. 

Levelling is performed by frequently drawing 
out or drafting and doubling tho ribbons. Knob 
compound process of drafting mid doubling not 
only further straightens tho wool, but yields a 
result that closer ami closer approaches in appear¬ 
ance a spun thread* Drawing primarily produces 
a uniform ribbon, or one in whioh the Bcvoral kinds 
of fibres arc regularly distributed throughout iU 
length; and secondly, it forms a Blubbing of suoh 
fineness that on importing twist, and further draft- 
ing, n spun and wearable thread will result. All 
drawing frames consist of two pairs of rollers, tho 
<deliverers' revolving at a higher speed than the 


io enormous number of fully livo ami a half 
lilllmiB of changes. On louring the roving.frame, 
-Inch may bo regarded ah the ilnal * drawing, 1 the 
link thread acquired is ready for Spinning (q.v.). 


4 receivers,’ or tho pair which bring tho wool into 
tho frame. As tlio ribbons are stretched lie tween 
these rollers they are drawn out, or drafted. In 
a series of frames the Amount of drawing and 
doubling to which tlio wool is submit tod readies 
tho enormous number of fully livo ami a half 
millions of 
which 

think ^ w ,_ B „ , ^_ 

It is important "to note that "wool loii and worsted 
yarn-spinning diilbr very materially from each other 
in principle. AVben making a woollen thread the 
sliver is passed direct from tho rollore which grip 
it to tho ppimllo. Moroovor these rollers, alter 
delivering a certain length, hold tho Klivor till 
extenuation has been ofiuoled and twist imparted. 
The roving in worsted spinning Ik dlfflmmtly oper¬ 
ated upon* It passes between tho hack pair of 
rollers on to tlio front pair, being In tho interval 
elongated. Escaping from these, it is twlstod or 
spun, and wound on to tlio bobbin. 

The yam thus obtained is prepared for tlio loom 
by warping—grouping tlio requisite number ami 
longth of threads together in a systematic manner 
—by beaming or winding tho warn on to Urn chain 
or yarn-henm of tho loom, and by heal ding and 
slaying, nrocuBScB which assign to tho individual 
threads tho positions they tiro to occupy ami the 
part thoy are to play in tho conHtriiutlon and 
embellishment of the fabric. After tlio loom (huo 
Weaving) has produced tlio texture, tlio piece is 
knotted, scoured, hydro-ex traded, Umtcrod, hurled, 
cut, crabbed (wound tightly on to a purfomtnd 
roller, through which steam fit forced), pressed, and 
stoamod (boo Woollen Chili Manufactures above). 

Worsted manufacturing is now as important a 
branch of tho tux tile industry as woolkm manu¬ 
facturing. Still tho fancy suction of it is only ft 
rQOQitt growth. Up to 1870 worsted cloths wore 
invariably plccc-dyod, tho attempts at using fancy 
yams in these fabrics having been cbicJly non lined 
to tlio construction of figured ami spotted vestings | 
but iu that your tho lata Professor John Iluiuiuumt 
designed tlio first hank-dyed worsted yarn coalings 
ami suitings. These wore nrodheud in Hmldors- 
flold, in which town tho highest class worsteds for 
gentlomoii'a wear have for Homo time been man it fac¬ 
tored. Bradford, on the other bund. Is tho homo of 
tho flue worsted drew ami mantle trades, tho produc¬ 
tions of its looms compeLiug in stylo ami Jininh with 
those emanating from tho textile on lab) tollmen Is 
of Roiibnix ami other manufacturing towns of tlio 
north of Franco. But it must not lie inferred from 
this that woretod-woiiving i« oonJinod to a limited 
area in Britain. Loads and tho west of England 
possess numerous ami important initln ncoiipiml in 
tho production of combou-yam fabrics, whilst oven 
in some of tlm tweed-mills of KooUand small 
quantities of worsted mil tings are made, 

One drawback to tlio worsted texture is that it 
rapidly assumes in Urn nuulo-up garment a shiny or 
glossy apncnmiiOQ, a dufoefc that cannot lie obviated 
without ties trey ing other valuable and character¬ 
istic qualities winch tlm fabric possesses. It is a 
natural sequenco to thn system of worsted yum 
construction. A lustrous thread Is aimed at, and 
to acquire this much of the natural curliness of the 
wool fibre is combed out. ami a quantity id those 
short curly bairn which give fulbiOMs of touch ami 
wearing power to tho woven fabric! are extracted. 
The result is a fabric that Is liable to wear shiny, 
and ono that is more porous in structure ami 
loss kind in tho band than tho carded yam produc¬ 
tion. her serviceability tlio worsted texture is not 
comparable with the woollen. Certainly it lias Us 
Advantages. When now it fo smarter tlrnn the 
woollen, niul undoubtedly poshoshcs a smoother 
and more attractive Buvfaoej but such qualities are 
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Charlton on tlio west memo into Wouhvich. Like ( 001-002), St Wiilfstan (1002-96), Walter Can ti¬ 
lt they are densely populated, and may be con* lupe, Simon de Montforb’s adherent (1237-06)* 
Hiderad part of London. Sgo ArtiLlkhy, Cannon, Latimor (q. v.), Whitglft (q.v.), Gaudcii (see Eikon 

BasiLIKE), StilHngfleet (q.v.), Hough, Hurd (q.v.), 
and Porowno (q.v.).—For Florence of Won- 




Woonsocket^ a town of Ithodo Island, on 
Loth Bides of the Dlaokatono lllver, 38 miles by 
rail 8W, of Boston, with manufactures of iron, 
rubber, and especially'cottons and woollonB, Pop. 
(1880) 10,0601 (1800) 20,830. 

Woornli. Boo Cubabl 

Wooster, capital of Wayne county, Ohio, on 
Klllbuek Creek, 135 miloB by rail W. by N. of 
Pittsburgh, ifi tho scat of a Presbyterian university 
(1800). Pop. (1800 ) 5901. 

Worcester, the county town of Worcester¬ 
shire, 274 miles by rail SW. of Birmingham, 654 
NNli of Bristol, and 121 (by road 111) WNW. of 
Loiulon. It Btamls on the left bank of the Sevom, 
hero crossed by a fivoaroh stone bridge {1781— 
1841), 270 feet long. Previously perhaps a station 
of tho lioniauB, T Vigormcetister became in 079 the 
seat of a Moroian bishopric, whoso cathedral is 
Worcester's chief glory. It is a double cross in 
plan, 410 foot long, 120 wide across tho west tran¬ 
sept, and 00 to 07 high, with a central tower of 
100 foot, Kolmllt from 10B4 onwards, and restored 
since 1857 at a cost of £100,000, it is mainly Early 
English and Decorated in stylo, but retains a very 
interesting Norman crypt, and has Perpendicular 
features. Tho simplicity, if not plainness, of tho 
ox toi ler is amply compensated by the line perspec¬ 
tive of tho lofty groined roof, and the general nohlo 
olftmt of the interior. One may specially notice 
the columns of Purbook marble, tho 14th-century 
oholr-stallH and misereres, the elaborate modern 
rorfedos, tho circular chapter-houso, tho splendid 
peal of twolvo bells, and the tombs of King John, 
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ami fin the cloisters) 1 Miaorrimus/ a nob very 
wrotoned Nonjuror, At Worcester, alternately 
with Hereford and Gloucester, are hold the festi¬ 
vals of the 'Throe Choirs. 1 Tho old episcopal 
palace 1 b now the deanery, tho present palace 
since 1842 Iraing Harfclobuiy Castlo, 11 mllos N.; 
and tho cathedral Aohool (1541) aceunios tho superb 
lfttli-ooutury refectory of a Boncdiotino priory. 
There m also Queen Elizabeth's school (1581). 
Nothing remains of tho onstlo; and tho Gucston 
Ilftli was ruthlessly pullod down in 1800; hub 
there are a fino hall called the Commandery, a 
gatehouse ('Edgar's Tower*), and a good many 
old timbered houses, while of nubile buildings 
may ho noticed tho guildhall (1723), tho shire-hall 
(1885), and tho museum and free library (1830- 
79). Worcester is tlio seat of such well-known 
Industrial establishments as tho Iteyal Porcelain 


and Porowno (q.v.).—For Florence of Wor¬ 
cester, see that article. 

Sco works by T, Abingdon (1717). W. Thomas (1737), 
0, Wild (1823), J. Britton (1835), Professor Willis 

i Journal ArchaioL InsL, vol. xx.), M. E, Walootfc (I860), 
r . Nonko (1800), and J. G. Smith and P, Onslow (1083), 
Worcester, a capital of Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, and the second city of the state, 
is pleasantly situated lu a volloy and on 
the surrounding hills, on Elackstono River. 
44 miles by rail WS\V. of Boston. Several 
suburban villages avo included within the 36 
sn, ni. of the municipality. 'The Academic 
City' contains, liesides excellent public schools, 
the state normal school, two state lunatic asylums, 
a military Institute, high school, Jesuit collogo, 
Baptist academy, a lame women’s school, on Indus- 
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industrial establishments as tho Royal Foroolain 
Works, dating from 1751, and covering 5 acros, 
tho glovo-mamifaotory of Messrs Dent (a Glovers’ 
Company was incorporated in 1407), and tlio 
'Worcester Sauce' factory of Lea & Perrins ; 
besides lingo vinegar-works, great nurseries, amt 
manufactories of railway signals, chemicals, &c. 
In the neighbourhood are hop-yards, Worcester 
is a municipal borough, chartered by Richard I. 
in 1180; ft parliamentary borough, returning only 
emo member since 1885; and also, since 1888, a 
county borough. Pop. (1851) 27.528 j (1881) 38,270 ; 


some buildings, and from the porch of the Old 
Soutli Glmrcn the Declaration of Independence 
was first read in Massaaliuaotta Worcester stands 
on aovoml mil ways, which meet in a granite Union 
Dop0t, and has a flourishing trade; but it is more 
notable for its many bn By manufactures, Of these 
tho chief are boots and bIiocs, iron products, and 
woollens; its wire-mills ore the largest in the 
world. Worocster was settled in 1075-1719. Pop. 
(1880) 58,201; (1890 ) 84,655. 

Worcester. Edward Somerset, Marquis 
of, inventor of the steam-engine, was barn about 
1001, probably at Worcester House lu the Strand, 
tho eldest of the thirteen children of the fifth 
Earl and first Marquis of Worcester (* 1577- 
1040). He was brought up at Raglan Castle, and 
in 1028 married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Dormer, soon after which wo mid him engaged in 
mechanical pursuits in conjunction with the 
'unparalleled workman,' Caspar KaltofF, his life¬ 
long assistant IIib first wife died in 1036, leaving 
him one son and two daughters, and in 1089 he 
married Lady Margaret CrBrien, daughter and 
co-heiress of the Earl of Thomond. A dovout 
Roman Catholic, during the Great Rebellion ho 
cast in bis lot from the first with the king; in 1642 
was inode Gonoral of South Wales; in 1044 Woe 
created Earl of Glamorgan, having till then borne 
tho courtesy title of Lord Herbert; and in 1045 
was despatched to. Ireland to raise troops for the 
king's service. His mission—a secret one—mis¬ 
carried i and, Charles disowning him with char¬ 
acteristic duplicity, lie was for a brief space 
imprisoned. In 1040 ho succeeded his father, who 
had stoutly defended Raglan Castle against the 
Roundheads; and in 1048 he went into exile in 
France. In 1052, venturing bock to England, he 
was sent to the Tower, but in 1654 was let out on 
ball, and at the Restoration recovered a portion of 
his vast estates—ho claimed to havo disbursed 
£018,000 'for king ami country.' He died in 
London, 3d April 1007, and was buried at Raglan. 
Ilia Century of Inventions, written in 1055, but 
first printed in 1003 (more than twenty times 
reprinted), gives a brief account of a hundred 
Inventions—ciphoro, signals, automata, mechanical 



water to tho height of 40 feet, and which seems to 
havo been actually at work at Vauxhall from 1608 
till 1070, Cosmo do* Medici HI., Grond-dnke of 
Tusoany, having seen and desorlbodifc in 1008. 

Sod tlio Ufo of the ATarquii <tf Wormier (1803k by 
Homy Dlroks, preflxod to life annotated reprint of thO 1 
Century* \ 
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postorate, as 'hireling priori a/worshippers of the 
Boast, and minis tom of Antichrist. In 1721 bo 

S ublished The Moderator bclmcn tho Infidel and 
ko Apostate , dialogues bonding to show tlmt fclio 
gospel miracles by themselves could not prove 
Christ to be the MobbIiiIi. This work occaslonod 
groat scandal, and it was only through the inter¬ 
vention of Wlilufcon that the author escaped a 
prosecution. In 1721 liis college deprived him of 
fils fellowship, The views sot forth in Ills last work 
Wools ton rioveloped mom fully in The Moderator 
between* ctit Infidel and an Apostate (1726k the 
ion?)or being Collhis, the latter the modem Aim'll* 
oau clergy who had fallen away from the allegorical 
method of the Fabhora and become priests of the 
letter. His famons series of six Discourse* on t/i6 
Miracles of Christ appeared from 1727 to 1720, 
with two Defences in 1720 and 17flft Hero lie 
maintained with much vulgar and offensive item* 
fciem that Christ's miracles in them solves wore 
open to the gravest doubts; that In fact the 
gospel narratives, if they were to be taken liter¬ 
ally, were only a tissue of absurdities; yet lie 
loudly olaimod to be a sincere Christian holding 
fast by tlio allegorical residuum of the miraculous 
history, and oven Ladder takes him at his own 
valuation, but Trench, Strauss, and Cairns are 
more lilcoly corroot in counting this profession a 
maro blind. No less than sixty answers wore 
made to the Discourses; but what waaimicU worse, 
an indictment for blasphemy was brought against 
the writer. Ho wns tried before Cnief-Justioo 
Baymond at Guildhall, soutonced to be imprisoned 
for a year, to pay a lino of £100, and And securities 
to the amount of £2000 that lie would not repeat 
his oAonco, lie was Imprisoned in the King's 
Bench, and the remainder of his life was spout 
within Its rules. Hero he died, 21sb January 1781. 

His works were coUcofcecl in 1783 in 0 vola with n Life, 
Boo LosUo Btonbon'e History of English Thought in the 
18tk Century (1380), and tho works on Deism by loland, 
Loolilor, and Bayous. 

Woolwlcb, a parish in Kent, and part of tho 
royal manor of EJtiiam, on tho river Thames, 
about 0 miles below London Bridge, was in 1866 
constituted a parliamentary borough returning one 
member. Tho population of that borough in 1801 
was 08,076, of whom 40,846 wove in Woolwich 
itself (32,307 In 1851). Tho principal part of the 
town lies on the south bank of tho river, but 
it 1ms extended into Essex under the name of 
North Woolwioli. A froe steam ferry or floating 
bridge carrying vehicles connects Urn two portions, 
Tho town is onieily important on account of the 
Royal Arsenal, employing some 12,000 men, wIiohc 
wages exceed £72,000 a month. This establish- 
nionb may be said to date from 1536, when Quoon 
Elizabeth had a store of arms and armour at the 
Tower House, a mansion in Woolwich Wan-on 
adjoining the then boggy and nit healthy marshes 
of Plums tend. Princo linperb protected the King’s 
Warren with batteries in Charles II,'a rolgn, ami 
other fortifications wero added by that king's sua- 
oessor. The Dntoh had several times threatened 
the dockyards hove and at Chatham, and in 1005 
two French privateers were captured off Wool¬ 
wich. These fortifications have now disappeared. 
Towards tho ond of the 17th century the proof of 
ordnance was transferred from Hoorflelds to Wool- 
wicli, guns liegan to ho cast there, carriages con¬ 
structed, and powder stored, lfram these works grew 
the three great departments of the Royal Arsenal 
called respectively the Royal Gun Faotorios, Koval 
Carriage Department, ana Royal Laboratory, But 
these names wore not given until after the second 
visit to the Warren at George III, in 1806. The 
establishment then grew rapidly in importance. 
From 42 acres tho ground covered by it extended to I 


some 300. Guns of all sixos, every form of military 
wagon, shot, shell, torpedoes, cartridges, bullets, 
war, signal, and life-saving roekotfl, tubes, ami fuzes 
have since always bean produced there, small-amis 
being inado at Birmingham and Enfield, in Essex, 
and powder, gun-cotton, and other explosives at 
Waltham in the same county. Tho wharves wero 
enlarged by convict labour. A canal Oust and then 
linos of railway wore constructed, together with piera 
and powerful steam and hydraulic cranes, Exten¬ 
sive practice ranges also were added in tho Plum* 
stead marshes, which lmd been carefully drained 
and embanked against the rlvor, Maohinoiy of 
tbo beat ami most modern typo (Ills the workshops, 
and immonso quantities of all kinds of warlike 
stores are collected, ready for Issue to oitlior tho 
army or navy of tho empire, As this establishment 
is tho only government gn ji- factory, its importance 
cannot be overrated, 

Tho garrison of Woolwich consists of a major- 
general commanding with his staff, tho headquarters 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of the Ordnance 
Store Corps, and of tho Army Service Corps \ some 
thirteen batteries of artillery, ono infantry bat¬ 
talion, a strong laxly of Volunteer Artillery, and a 
battalion of Rifle volunteers, togothcr with a con* 
sidorahlo number of men of tho various depart¬ 
mental corps. Tlio barracks occupied by the troops 
are very imposing buildings. Tho Herbert Hos¬ 
pital, built soon after the Crimean war at tho 
south ond of Woolwich Common, is one of the 
largest milLtaiy hospitals in Great Britain. Tlio 
common itself, noariy half a square miio in 
extent, forms an oxcollont drill-ground. At Hh 
south-west conior there is a lmf camp for two 
I Acid batteries, and opposite to It tho handsome 
buildings of the Royal Military Academy. This, 

I tho oldest military school in the kingdom, dates 
! from 1741, whon forty cadets were quartern! in tho 
arsenal for training in artillery and engineer duties. 

| In 1800 tho building on tlio common wns occupied 
by some 160 cadets, a number which increased at 
I ono time to as many as 2B0, AH are destined f»v 
tho Royal Artillery or Royal Engineer*, Another 
military educational establishment at Woolwich is 
tho Artillery Collego, for giving special training lo 
officers of the Royal Artillery, in older to lit them 
for appointments in the manufacturing dupnrinioutH 
of the Ilnyal Arsenal, &o. It js located in the 
red barracks, lmilt originally an a hospital for the 
marines, ono division of which corps was quartered 
at Woolwioli until 1800. In this year tho Royal 
Dockyard at Woolwich was closed, aa ife was found 
unsuitable for modern ships of war, but H.cdiiLuuu’h 
to bo used as a military store <1 unfit. It was tlio 
first ami lor long tho principal dockyard in ihu 
kingdom. Tho f treat Harry was built there in 
1602, tho Royal George in 1761, the Galatea In 
186D, and more than 200 other ships. 

At tho north-west end of the common is tho 
Repository, enclosed with a breast-work, and con¬ 
taining drill-sheds and materials for shifting licuvy 
guns, building military bridges, &c., and llm Ro¬ 
tunda Museum of military antiquities anil models. 
Tart of the Repository enclosure Jh laid out an a 
pleasure-ground. Close to tho Rotunda in a small 
observatory belonging to tho Royal Artillery Insti¬ 
tution, which is itsolf part of tho artillery ImrruckH, 
and contains a natural history museum, a valuable 
library, many military relics, and a lecture hall 
for tho dtaenwrion of papers on military subjects, 
fib GoorgoT* Garrison Church, near tho artillery 
barmoks, opened In 1803, is ono of tho most con¬ 
spicuous buildings in the town, lfew of tho others 
are important Woolwioli, whoso greatest son 
was General Gordon, has gradually become a 
suburb of London, and is connected with it by a 
railway and tramway. Plumstoad on the cOBt and 
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T. Blount, Ralph SI)oltloii f John Bnskerville, Lord 
Lyttelton, S. Ifooto, Warren Hub tings, W. lluskis- 
son, amt Sir Howland Hill. 

Suu works by T, H. Nadi (2 voltf. 1781-00). J. Cham¬ 
bers (worthier 1H2Q), Blr 0. Hustings (i\nt. uUt. 1824), 
O. K. Hoborto (floology, 18G0), Lcoa (botany, 1807), J, 
Noako (1808 and 1877 k W. Nivon (old liouflcs, 1873), 
nnd the jirorant writer, It, N. Worth (1889). 

WordQs WYSKYN m pupil and successor of 
Coxtmi (q.v.), wiw most probably a native of Worth 
in Belgium. It In nob known when ho entered 
Cun: tern's service, hut mast likely it was at a vory 
early ago, ns ho was still Jiving in 1533. In 1491 
lie aitoceedod to Hio stock-in-brndo of his deceased 
master, hub ho did not appoint his name to Ids 
books till 1403. From nuout 1/102 onwards ho 
worked in Fleot Street at the slgu of the Sun. 
Ho used on Ills hooks mnuy vuviotios of Caxton's 
■mark/ and Mr Diaries gives as many as fourteen 
variant forms of his own numo. Wynkyn do 
Wordo mode great improvements in tho orb of 
printing, ami ospoeinUy in that of typo-cutting. 
But it was nioro likely Pynson than ho that Jlrst 
introduaed Homan Jotters into England, using 
thorn as wo now use italics. The hooks printed 
by him— 408 in number, according to tho list in 
DHhUii's edition (1810) of Joseph Ames’s Timo~ 


uy Uioir ncatuoHa ana ologauou, liardly liy then 1 
accuracy, nor, a few oxcuptcri, by tho literary 
value of their contents, 

Wordirworth) Wiijjam : 1770-1850. De- 
somidod from an old north-conntry stock, dwelling 
In YunrkMlilTO anil Woslmoriimd. cww.t im m v e. 
Wordsworth was horn 7th April to j. a Umrucott 
1770 at Coakenuoubh, on tho Her- 
wont, 'fairest of all rlvow, 1 within sight of tha 
mountains among which wuro to ho bin home his 
hunpiuoHH and lua grave. There anil at Ponritii, 

(wnero Mary Hutchinson, his beloved wifo to be, 
was his sohuolmuto), tho child’s Ant yoare wont by, 
perhaps with iittlo control, for Ills parents died 
early; stiff, moody, and violent in temper as ho 
describes himself 5 tho tough, atom dulesmon’B 
nature which, softened and elevated, passed into 
the strong truthful solf*dopendcnce, the high 
Invincible moral courago, tho plaiuuose of phrase 
which often roudorad him mlsmidoistood in later 
lifo. Hont to Bohool (1778) at Hawkshood, a 
singularly lpiotniOMrxuo village over Esthwaito Lake, 
ho enjoyed healthy freedom, not, wo may believe, 
without 4 tho silent thoughts that search for Btcd- 
fast light, 1 Uotli in Btudios and snorts: oxolianged, 

(1787-91), for far loss congenial days at Bt John's, 
Cambridge. Hera J 10 road widely without plan or 
acadomlo purpose, yet meditating mucli, and with 
a vaguo but Jinn fiopo that his life would leave 
some achievement 'which pure hearts should 
ruvuvonco/ 

lu 1700 Wordsworth visited France and Switzer- 
land : Franco again in 1791-03. Journeys in fact, 
with him as with Ttoinysou, were tho most saliunt 
oveutn in tlio poet's quiet outward career, But 
Wordsworth's two visits to Franco, besides supply¬ 
ing him with a crowd of motives for song, proved 
the groat determining oxporlonoo of his life, tliough 
in a bout opposite to that which they then seemed 
to give. The Franco of 1700, in tho gonial stage of 
Intoxication with tho Jirst draughts of llbovty, tho 
'sublime HcnHole»»noHB of joy, lilted Mm with 
onthushism i and even tho excesses of 1702, (when 
lu) barely escaped death in that fatal Boptombor), 
loft Ids republicanism dominant. But the spoil 
of that Alnsquo of Anarchy, soon exchanged for 
tyranny by invariable sequence, gradually and 
sadly passed: he recognised that nations nmBt 
1 utaml on Um uunuab ways* U they aro to advance 
safely 1 by process of the *y<&n 1 that bring the 
016 '_._ 
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philosophic mind,’ exchanging tho lovo of tho false 
liberty for that of the true. In Doan Church's 
6110 phrase, the trial and the struggle he went 
through 4 annealed hia mind to ita highest temper . 4 
Aud henceforth a passiouiUe devotion to England, 
felt 'as a lover or a child,* and deep os Shake* 
sponro’s or Tennyson’s, possessed him s 

Ah I not for cinorald Holds a 1 one. 

With ambient streams more jmro and bright 
Than fabled Cytlieren's zone 
Glittering boforo the Tlmudorcr'n night, 

Is to my heart of hearts omlmrcd 

Tho ground where we tvoto bom and reared 1 

Two poems in * heroic 1 metre were Wordsworth's 
hist step towards publicity (1793) s the Evening 
Walk and Descriptive Sketches, written 1787-02; 
the latter redacting his Swiss aud earlier French 
experiences. ‘Seldom, if ever,* Coleridge wrote 
(1817)'was the emergence of an original poetic 

S onins more evidently announced.* Hub this and 
10 next two yours, whilst the darkness gathered 
deeper over France, wore a time of restlessness aud 


illusion ami renaissance, m x im uaiverb, a young 
friend, left him £ 000 , a sum which to Woula worth 
was competence, Encouraged thus, and by the 
prosenco of his loved and gifted sister Dorothy, 
'sister of his soul/ lie now consaiausly 4 found 
himself/ taking poetiy alone as 'his office upon 
earth/ Settling at liacedown near Crcwkenia 
(1700), Wordsworth first saw tlio groat Coleridge, 
another critical moment in his poetic development; 
moving, (1797), lot Coleridge’s neighbourhood, to 
AJfoxaon by the Quautooks. That beautiful riia- 
trlct, and a tour by the Wye, boro fruit in. his 
Lyrical BulUtds{VJ$&) : republished, with a socoml 
volume (1800), After some lnoutbe in North Ger¬ 
many, lie moved to the fair region he w&fi so 
snlonclldJy to inako his own, settling llrst (1799) at 
Gnuiuiore. 

Tlieso happy fortllo years (1708^1808) were* 
crowned with happiness by marriage, a pevfoet 
marriage. (1802), with Mary Hutchinson, knoWu 
from ohildliood : anotlicr of the striking parallels 
between Wonieworbii and Teunysoru hi 1806 he 
finished the autobiographical Frdnde % deforrod for 
publication during his llfotinio t 1807 gave ns two , 
fresh volumes, recording many experiences of life, 
many of Ills most memorable poems t—of which, 
hereafter, Some of his most perfect work was then 
duo also to the Sootoli journey of 1808 in his sister’s 
inspiring company. 

Few events remain for notice. J814 and 1832 
saw more visits to Scotland j the last noteworthy 
as tho faro well to Walter Bcott Though working 
on vary different lines, respect and love united 
tlieso two great writers 1 and we may hero name 
among Wordsworth’s friends Coleridge, Lamb, , 
Bouthoy, Rogers, Sir George Beaumont, Lord 
Lowther, his own brothers, (John, to hie gre&b 
grief, <lrowxieri 2005); with 00 vend nohlo-natiirod 
and gifted hulles. Many lie overlived; but the 
loss which, though wounding him most, he mot 
with perfect resignation, was the death of life 
daughtor Dora (1847). In 1814, (to conclude our 
brlaf bibliography), appeared The Excursion: 1816, 
tho White Voo: 1819 and 1820 the DmWort soiuiete 
and othor pioeos. 1820 nnd 1837 mark visits tp 
Italy, deeply onjayed and utilised in verse, 3822 , 
1842: in 1836 camo Yan'ow fiemited and Sonnets 
to Liberty and Ch'd&\ 

Borne popularity, long deterred, bcrmo honours, 
moanwhilo awaited the poob whoso career, (to take 
a figure from Coloridgo), luul so far outstripped Ills 
oritlcs that he soemed dwarfed in tholr eyes, Ini 
1830 Oxford, amidst deep applause, gave him the 
Doctorate. . Most precious, Jiowevor, in 
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fti’O 1 tho external universe, tho moral and rollgiom 
sentiments of Mail! his natural affections t ana his 
acquired passions/ Tims Poetry to "Wordsworth 
Is T tho breath and flnor spirit of all knowledge / 
uian aiul Ills mivlronmenb arc ewwmtiaLly adapted 
to oaoh othor j there is a kind of interplay between 
him ami nature. Hanco, in strict accordance with , 
tho oonimon voice of the groat poots of all ages, lie 
says of himself * I wish always to ho considered as 
a toaohor, or ns nothing:' or, as ho oxprossod it. 
his purpose was 1 to console tho afflicted; to add 
HUufthlue to daylight, hy making the happy 
happiov- to teach tho young ami the gracious of 
ovoiy ago to sec, to think and fcoJ t and therefore 
to hoconio mora actively and securely virtuous: 
this is thoir oillco/ 

This constant dealing with life, as Arnold has 
romarkoit, this 4 onurgotlo and profound treatment 
of moral ideas, is what distinguishes tho English 
nootry/ and eminently tlmb of Wonlsworth, Yot 
in art, as in human llfo, narrow is the way to 
excellence. Surgit amari ((liquid; oven with the 
most poetical poet, tho high lesson toiuls to 1)0- 
cornu dominant over beauty; tho moral miporBodoa 
nloasuro. Wordsworth, to notioo hero his do foots, 
has honco much that is simply dUlftotlo t his ratmiBo 
Imaginative gift, his vivid sonso of unity, saved 
him from tho proBaio i tho lion's grasp Is hardly 
flvor wanting t yet a certain heaviness often alloys 
Ills longer poonm, whether those of meditative 
reasoning nr of narration. In slmplo me trow ho lias 
statoliiitiHB, ho has oxqufoito sweetness: hat ho 
cannot omnpoto with tho olVoTtlons variety, tho 
othoronl grace of Shelley's short lyrics \ with Keats 
in tho Bplondid wealth, the uingiiifloont mualoof 
hint udus. Not only la his stylo curiously unequal, 
lmt ho had no conwloufmosB of lapse: was at tutnoB 
dlduBO aiul ovorniinufco in riotalls i in cnmnion with 


almost every mudorn European poet, ha wroto too 
llbomlly. IIo has ImagCB too lofty for the subject s 



gif tail; but ho wf» allowed to gather in iw wliolo 
harvcMt. Specially wc may note his austorG, 
logical, aeonrato purity and noble plainness in 
diction, 4 ItnpiWKlonod, lofty, and sustained:* with 
tho corresponding r weight and sanity of the ROiitl- 
uiontfl/ won not from hooks but fresh from tuo 
Mini: frequent ingenious happiness of phrase, the 
mtrivm fdmta* of his favourite Horace i perfoot 
truth, perfect modesty of painting, in his iloBorip- 
tlmiH aiul images from natureso keenly noted 
and so numoroufl that, asTonnyson mice romarlcod, 
4 Im always Booms to havo boon before ono in 
ohwrvatlon/ Klning now to the in nor spirit of 
tho work, Wordsworth ominontly was a mcrmtiu 
judge of bin follow-creatures, with the deepest 
inborn feeling fi>r tho poor, always tender to tho 


throw of tho soul's beauty/ Honco no abounds 
in 4 a meditative pathos, a union or (loop and 
subtle thought with sensibility j a Bynipafchy with 
man ita man. Bueli ho »$, and so ho writes, 
said Col odd go : who then oliftflcngos prn-oinmontly 
for him 4 tho gift of Imagination in the highest and 
Htrlotcsb mm of the ward/ In this 4 he atands 
noarcHt of all modern writers to Shakespeare and 
Milton, and yob in a kind potfcofcly unborrowod ami 

Ill t)n\h*lB singular imaginative) power a few words 


nuiBt be ruldcd. Ab a child, Wordsworth’s vivid 
mind unconeoiously reproduced the famous ideal | 
philosophy of Borkoloy. r I was of toil unable/ he 
writes, 4 to think of external tilings as having i 
external existence, and I communed with all that I 
I buw ob something not apart from but inherent in, 
my own immaterial nature. Many times while 
going to school have I grasped at a wall or & tree 
to recall myself front this nbyss of idealism to the 
reality : '—Anti, shadowy and transient ob these 
strange influences of the childish imagination 
ncccflaarUy were, they lay at the root of that 
peculiarly spiritual tone with which Wordsworth 
always looked on the world. When this * visionary , 

f leam * passed from tho yot unconscious poet’s eyes, 
lie same Imaginative faculty, taklpg a new but 
analogous form, presented the world to him as 
itself actually interfused with living power: 

TTd Mb tlui flcntlment of Being spread, 

O'or nil that niovni aitil nil that Kccnieth bUU J— 

TliQ prcflenaeN of Knttirn In the shy 

And <m tho Mirth : tho VIbIohh of tho hUln, i 

And Souls of lonely place*. 1 

Or again, when as a boy he was bml-chnsing, 

'—moon nud slan 
Were shining o’or my li carl, I was alone. 

And seemed to ba a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them. 

Or once more, with pro&mnder force still, wo find 
him unhesitatingly speaking of 

Tho Being tlmt fs In tho olondi and air. 

That Ih in the groan leaves among the groves 

The Omnipresence of Ciod was surely never moro 
deeply felt, or expressed more deeply. 

This brlof attempt to catalogue the gifts of 
exceptional genius Is inevitably tentative i but 
Wordsworth lias himself sot forth his poetical aim 
in vovbo aud proao i and high os the aim was, it is 


iimitablonn allow toward accomplishing it. Great 
force in thought, great power of imagination,— 
those, by natural law, are tlio primary elements 
whence all great poetry ban sprung* The fountain 
of varao can never rise to a higher height,—can 
indeed novor absolutely equal tho height,—of tho 
well-hood of tho poet's own nature. The workman 
is over greater than tho work, But those two 
capital gifts, like the elements of chemistry, are 
combined in various proportions to form the sub¬ 
stance of the song •. and in Wordsworth's case their 
union indubitably places him amongst the most 
spiritual, the most ideal, in tho noble army of 
singers. Very unequal is big poetry { vat. avory- 
wlioro, os if Iqr natural necessity, even the lowliest 
thomos are lifted to their loftiest moaning. It was 
his function 4 to breathe Grandeur upon the very 
humblest face Of human life •. , ~~ 

The light tint never vns on m or tend, 

Tho conaccntlun, and tlio root’s dream. 


This nobly meditative mood at once elevates and 
limit* Ilifl range. 4 Of all poets/ says Dean Cliuroh, 
1 Words worth nmdo himself most avowedly tlie 
anbioot of his own thinking/ In the great par¬ 
tition between Objective and Subjective, ho counts 
among tho latter. Yofc heroin we And ono of his 
moat conspicuous awl delightful chanwteriaticB k 
IBb Hubjootivlty iB itself objective. Speaking for 
himself, Wordsworth will be found to speak for all 
of us; it la the common human ihlml • which he 
perpetually interpret* As if they had never been 
thought before, Jio gives back our own thoughts 
with an exquifilteneifl and a diatinetneaS all his 
own» 

' I’ve hoard of lioarta imhlml, hi ad dwh- 
Wlth ooldnfefl atll) rottimlng; 

Alas I tile gratitude or mod 

I , Hath oqenpr left ms mourning. * 
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worth's nuiul wofi the heart-felt and noble welcome 
received from ICoble \ a poet of whoso first work 
he anoko 1 with love and delight/ whilst character¬ 
istically and justly dwelling upon its inaccuracy 
or want of finish in diction: *1 like tho volumo 
bo much, that, if I was the author, I think I 
should never rest till I had nearly rewritten it/— 
Here lot us quote n. few of Wordsworth's recorded 
remarks upon sonic of liis bretliron in art. Spoiilc- 
iiig of his admiration for Chaucer, ho adds Ins 
profound roveionce f for him as an instrument in 
the hands of Providence for spreading tho light 
of literature through his native land.’ f I admire 
Drydon’s talents and genius highly, but his is not 
a poetical genius.' 1 Milton was an aristocrat in 
the truest sonso of the word/ His blank verse, 
like Tennyson, ho hold wns framed from the Voi - 
gilian hexameter; Paradise ltcgaincd* 1 the most 
perfect in execution of anything by Milton: that 
and tho ftf&'chant qf Venice, in language almoBt 
faultless. 1 'Ariosto is not always sincere, Spenser 
always so/ Two remarks on Goethe go deep : 
•Ho had not sufficiently olear moral perceptions 
to make him anything hut iwi artificial writer/ 
and that one recorded and endorsed by Matthew 
Arnold, ‘Goethe's poetry was not inevitable enough. ’ 
If Coleridge had not, in Germany, received tho 
bent to •metaphysical theology, no would hare 
boon tho greatest, tho most abiding poet of his 
age/ Profoundly as Wordsworth was impressed 
and influenced in style bv Hums, he candidly notes 
thaL tho Scots xvka hue * fa poor ns a lyric/ 1 1 don't 
liko to say all tills : but, ns a poet, Scott cannot 
live, for he hnB never in verso written anything 
addressed to tho Immortal part of man. ’ He notices 
(1827) the fmiltinosB ol Byron's language; adding 
1 Shelley is one of the best artiste of us all ; I menu 
in workmanship of stylo/ 1 Horace Is my grant 
favourite, I lovo him dourly/ 1 Pi rub rood tho 
ancient classical authors, then come to us; and 
you will bo able to judge for yourself which of 
as is worth rending/ ‘very few books/ let ns 
horo add from De Quinoey, * sufficed him; ho was 
careless habitually of all the aiirront literature, or 
indeed of any literature that could nob bo con- 
si dor oil as enshrining tho very ideal, capital, and 
elementary grandeur of the human intellect/ 
Lastly, to connoot Wordsworth with our own 
day, he writes (July 1, 1845), ‘I boNy Tennyson 
when I wns [lately] iu London, sevoral times. Ho 
in decidedly tho first of our living poets, and I 
hope will lfvo to give the world Btillbettor things/ 
1843, on Southey's death, brought Wordsworth 
tho Laureatoship, an ofiico raised in dignity by 
•him that ubtor'd nothing base/—words which 
England now recognises as no lens true of his illus¬ 
trious successor. A singular and almost unbroken 
felicity, Beldom perhaps bo well deserved, attended 
tho last half of Wordsworth's life. 'What ho 
gave to others, and what ho most desired for him¬ 
self/ says a friend, ‘was love/ lie felt for his 
friends and family, neighbours and dependents, 
for children, for the poor, that intense tenderness 
which Ilia poetry expresses towards what, by n 
narrow phraso, wo oall Natnro: till, with such 
Euthanasia as Imnian lifo allows, 4 old, yob unohillVl 
by age/ on April 23, 1850, the groat soul made his 
calm and Christian transit to the spiritual world 
on which his thoughts had lioon long devoutly 
fixed. Ho had overlived too chilling want of 
sympathy which original genius never falls to 
nroiiso among commonplace minds * ho had out¬ 
lived the mlaostlmution of soma nobler spirits, and 
the ovorpartiallty of uiidlscrinilnating worshippers'* 
his work for his countrymen, wherever scattered 
over the world, was at length fairly judged, and 
found to rank In quality with tho beat to which 
England has given birth; and ho now rests from 


Ills labours in the quiet ahurcliyard of Grasmere, 
among neighbours and kinsnion, within the bosom 
of tho hills lie loved so heartily, and the Itofclm 
running at his feet with a music not swoctcr than 
his own. 

Turning from tho Man to tho Pooti In our 
limited space we propose now to sob forth Words¬ 
worth’s own viowB upon his art, and his aims : Mb 
chief characteristics \ certain fallacies current re¬ 
garding his work i with soma notice of tho pooine 
as they mark tlm stages of his lifo and art. And 
we shall here rely greatly upon the criticisms which 
in tho maturity oflus and Mb friend's powers, Cole¬ 
ridge published In Ids Bionmphia Literana, 1817* 

To tho second issue of his Lyrical Ballads (1HQ0) 
Wordsworth added a Preface with ail Appendix, 
tho study of which, and of a somewhat later Essay, 
combined with Coloridge's analysis, wo venture to 
press upon all readers who lovo Poatry wisely, as 
forming (dosnito certain doubtful propositions), tho 
boat BUggcsblvo outline of an Art of Pootry known 
to the writer. (Aristotle's troatiso lias reached hr 
in a state too imporfoct, and Is too exclusively 
Hellenic in its range to ho hero In uuostbm.) Yet 
in tho forefront of the Preface. Wordsworth laid 
hiimolf fairly open to hostile criticism by bringing 
forward as tho guiding principle of Mh poetry a ton 
dogmatic insistonoo upon * incidents and situations 
from common lifo, tracing in them ., . the primary 
laws of our natnro/ to bo related or described 
•throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection 
of language really used by man/ Tho parsons 
were 1 generally ’ chosen from the labouring ranI ch, 
because 'our alomontary feelings' aro. amongst 
thorn most simply shown, aro capable of moat 
forcible representation, anti aro * incorporated with 
the bountiful and permanent forms of natnro/ 
Ilonco also tho language of these men, somewhat 
•purified/ wiw uaca; being, from natural circum¬ 
stances, simpler and truer: *a more permanent, 
and far more philosophical language Mian that 
which is froquontly substituted for it by tho 
poets / and ho argues further that holwmm the 
language nf prose ami pootry, (metro oxccptcd), 
no ilofinifco barrier lies) *pootic diction/ (probably 
with special vofeTonoo to 18th-century writers), 
being carefully excluded from the ptunun Move 
us. 

This theory, ns exemplified In tho Ballad** 
raised a alarm and shout of derision from the 
critics of the day, which long impelled Words- 
worth's popular recaption. Ami dmihblcss, 
although phrases occur which really limit the 
main argument, yet ns Oolorldgu showed in hi* 
masterly analysis, Wordsworth assumed, "In lemm 
at once too largo ami too exclusive, bin predilection 
for n style tho most remote possible from the false 
niul plmwy splendour which ho wished to explode / 
seeming, at first sight, to con linn truth and sim¬ 
plicity of feeling and language to 1 unsophisticated 1 
man, and the incidents hence chosen : Im over¬ 
stated both tho poutlo noKRihilllicH of tho speech of 
common life, and the importance of tlm conven¬ 
tional diction of tbo day. 

Yet both in Ms own age and since critics exag¬ 
gerated Wordsworth's positions. liis final claim 
is only that by following his method, genuine 
poetry of permanent interest and moral value 
would bo produced. And in fact it is hut a small 
proportion of Ills poems, and those of early dale, 
which aro any way thus injured in nflbat. Tho 
general theory of poetical art fills most of lim 
ewciysi and heroin lies their groat and lasting value. 
Pleasure, inmmdinto, mire, durable, oxqujslln, lull 
not exclusive of painful scones, bo lays down and 
brilliantly vindicates as always ewumlUU to Poetry i 
•oxcitemont in co-oxisionco with an overbalance of 
pleasure:' whilst the worthiest objects of the art 
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Dohothy Woudbwoutii, only sister of tlio poet, 
was born at Cookermonth on Christmas Day 1771. 
Sho sot up housekeeping with her broth or in the 
(lutmnn or 1705 at Raced own Lodge in Doraetshira, 
next at Alfoxden for a year ( 1707-08 ), enduring 
a nohlo poverty, thou spent six months with him 
in Gormany. and lived afterwards with him 
until the cml at Grasmere and at liydal Mount, 
Ills marriage In 1802 only widened the cirolo 
of her love. Hor Journals kept at Alfoxden 
and Grasmere, and the records of nor journeys in 
Scotland, the We o! Man, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, rovenl a mind as subtly 
sensitive to naburo ns the poet's own, and an 
oxquisitenoss of expression, which, If ho ecpiailed, 
ho never surpassed. Of her own choioo she never 
married, hut gave herself ontiroly for her brothor, 
toilod aud planned for him, anil walked with him 
amongst tho mountains beyond hor strength to 
hotp him to see everything that could ho burned to 
poetic use. She mono herself a part not only of his 
life but of his imagination. But she had her reward 
in a love that never wavered, and that remains 
enshrined in some of the nobloat verso in English 
literature. Hardly beautiful, bright-eyed aud 
brawn an a gypsy, sho had a swcotnoss of nature, : 
an in Louse sensibility to impressions, and a glmviug 
tmarb that laid a spoil on Coloridge, Do Quinccy, 
Charles Lamb, Cmbh llobln&on, and all who knew 
her. Sho had for some years shown signs of grow¬ 
ing weakness, when in 1882 she had an attack of 
lirain-fovov from which sho novor entirely recovered. 
AH hopo of recovery was gone by 1830, yot site , 
oubllvod hor brother, and lingo rod till 25 th January 
IHGfi. Sho was laid at tho light side of his grave 
in Grasmere churchy aid. 

Sou tho Li you of William Words worth, hor own Journal 
fa Scotland (oil, by Principal Shajrp, 1874), nnd Edmund 
Lcq’h study (1886). 

Wordsworth, Chwstophku, youngest brothor 
of the poet, was born at Cnolcennoutli in Cnmber- 
land, Juno 9,1774. From Hawlceshend grammar- 
school ho passed in 1702 to Trinity College, 
Cambridgo, and was olcoked a follow in 1708. 
HucMBBlvcly vector of Ashby-witli-0by and Tliime 
in Norfolk (1804), dean of Booking, Essex (1808), 
rector of Kb Mary's, Lambeth, Snrray, ami of 
Kuudildgeiu Kent (1815), ho exchanged thoso two 
last livings for tho rectory of Bnxted-wlth-Uck- 
Held, Sussex, in 1820. He was master of Trinity 
Collego, Cambridge, from 1820 until 1841, when 
lie retired to Birxted , whore he died, ’February 2, 
1840, Ills host-known hook is his Ecclesiastical 
Biography } a lino collection of selected ami anno¬ 
tated lives (0 volfl, 1800 \ 4 vols. 1880). His books, 
]Vho wwlo Toon BasilikSF (1824) and King Charles 
tho First tho Author of Ic6n Basilikc further proved 
(1828), are learned if not conclusive. His Christian 
Institutes (4 voIb. 183(1) is a cowl selection from 
tho writings of tlio groat English divines,—.Of his 
flons, tho oldest, John Wokdswoutii, was horn at 
IiOmUntil, July 1, 1805, became a follow of Trinity 
(Mingo, Cambridge, in 18110, took orders in 1887, 
and was preparing an odition of jEsoliylus and n 
elassioal mo lion ary, whon ho was surprised by death, 
Doemnbcr 81, 1830.—Tho second son, ChahlI'LH 
WmiRSWOltTll, was horn at Iiainbnfch, 22d August 
IHOdi passed from a privuto school to Harrow in 
1820, ami thonee In 1825 to Chriat Church. Oxford, 
whoro ho gained tho college and university prizes 
for Lathi hoxamoters (1827), ami graduated with a 
llrsl-olnss in 1880. While an undergraduate! he had 
played in tho llrst crlokot-i natch and rowed in the 
lime Iroat-raeo between tho nniversltios. In 1830 
ho Ijfloamo private tutor, among his first pupils 

1 rtrtng Gladstone and Manning, and in 1884 public 
tutor at Christ Olmroh, and wns ordained doacon in 

1835 1 he did not proceed to priest's onlers until 1840. 
From 1830 to 1848 be wns second master at Win¬ 
chester,. and then till 1854 warden of the new 
Epiacopal college at Gleimlmond (q.v.) in Perth¬ 
shire. iu 1852 he was elected Bishop of St Andrews, 
and for years thereafter was one of tho foremost 
figures in Scottish ecclesiastical life,. which he did 
much to sweeten by bis nmnerouB writings in favour 
of rounion between the churches. He waa one of 
tho New Testament revisers. His many works 
include, among others, the well-known Greek gram¬ 
mar (bust published in 1888); Shakespeare's Know¬ 
ledge and Use of the BihU (1854 ; 4th efl. 1802), 
and Shakespcaiva Historical Plays ( 3 vols. 1888 ) j 
several vols. of sermons, amt mimorous separate 
sonnonB, charges, iSra., a number collected in 
Puhlio Appeals on Behalf qf Christian Unity (2 
vols. I860); and tho valuable Outlines or the 
Christian Minisby ( 1872 j now c<l. 1893)* 
See Ills Annals of My Life (vbl. i. 1801).—Tlie 
youngcBt son, Chbistopheh WonnswonTii, was 
horn at Hocking, October 30, 1807* and had 
his wtucation at Winchester and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wIictg he carried off the Chancellor's 
medal for his poem, The Druids (1827), the Browne 
medals for the Latin ode and Greek epigram 
(1823), And graduated senior elossie in 1830. He 
travelled in Grecco in 1832-33, took holy orders, 
waa elected follow of his collage iu 1830, and in 
1830 puhlio orator to the university. Ho was an 
unsuccessful hend-master of Hairow from 1680 till 
1844, when he became canon of Westminster, was 
appointed vicar of Stanford-in-the-Yale, Berkshire, . 
and rural dean In 1850, archdeacon of Westminster 

In 1805, and in 1808 wna ralBcd to be Bishop of 
Lincoln. He died at Lincoln. March 20,1886, only 
a few weeks after resigning Ids see. His ideal of 
episcopal duty was high, hut ho lacked that breadth 
of view and or sympathy necessary to make areally 
groat administrator, Ho was obstinate, incapable 
of sooing when bo w ob in tlio wrong, and often 
harsh In phrase, but tlio singleness of his aims 
and his real nobility of character commanded the 
respect of all men. IHs Athens aw/ Attica < 18S0 ), 

In script tones Pompcianw (1887), Greece ; Pictorial^ 
DescripiiiXy and Historical (1889 ; revised by H, 
ft Tozer, 1883), Theocritus (1844), ami even Con¬ 
jectural Emendations (1884) were sound contri-. 
Tuitions to classical schfllarahip* In 1842 ho edited 
the Correspondence of BcnUeu^ bub he cannot in 
any nenso be said to have achieved buccoss in bis 
Memoir (J851) of bis illustrious undo, the pooft 
Other works worn his Thcophilus Anglteanus (1848 ), 
Ilnlsoan Lectures on tho Canon (1848), and on tho 
Apocalypse (1849); S. Hippolytvs ami the Chunk 
of Borne tn the Third Century (1868); The Greek 
jxeto Testament (1806-60); ami Tho Old Testament 
in the Authorised Version (fl vols. 1884-71), a vast 
work of labonr nnd research of tlio pro-Bclontifio 
stago of such scholarship ; Miecdlanxcs, Literacy 
and lieligious (3 vols. 1878) ; and a Church History 
to tho Co mini qf Chalccdon x 481 A.D. (4 vols. 1881— 
88) ; besides countless sermons and vigorous but 
onesided controversial pamphlets ami treatises on 
such questions of the day ns baptism, secession to 
Romo, secular education, tithes, divorce, marriage 
with ndocoaBcdwifo'flBisteT, cremation, confession , 
Wosleyanlsm. sisterhoods, future punishment the 
Revised Version, &c. See the Life by J. H. Over- 
ton and E. Wordsworth (1868).—The eldest son of 
tho last. John AVoudswobth, was bom at Harrow, 
September 21,1843, had bis education at Ipswich, 
Winohostor, and Now Collego, Oxford, graduated 
with a classical second class in 1895, and carried 
oil the Chancellor's prize for Latin essay (1866) * 
and tho Crayon eohoforaMp (1867). For a. short 
time asslstant-iunater at Wellington College, he 
became a follow of Rrosenoflo College, Qxfprd, in \ 
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Linos like these or descviptlona of the sumo qunlity 
occur perpetually, anil oneo read, are mi forgettable. 

If it lia a viilimr error that osoriboH ogolwn to 
Wordaworth’s lofty moilltatjvo Independence, no 
loss Is it palpably incorrect to hold lilm pie' 
eminently the post of Nature. The wealth of lus 
landscape, whether in flue details or in Unrai' 
pictures, (olosely analogous to the work of his 
great contemporary, W. M. Turner), 1 b indeed 
inexhaustible; tho delicate accuracy, tho *cyo 
always upon tho object,' never absent; and ho is 
ever mindful that tho 1 forms Of Nature have a 
passion in tliomaclvoB, that intermingles with those 
works of mau To which sho mninmma him.’ Yob 
men, *a$ they aro men witlilu thoniselvos,’ iuo his 
true tliemo : horoea ami siiiforoni hi lowly life; 
groat characters of nil ages ; not era in tho stormy 
Boones of war and politics during his youth. 
4 Thove is, 1 as lie wrote of his poems, 1 scarcely one 
which doos not aim to direct the attention to some 
moral sentiment, or to some general principle, or 
law of thought or of onr intellectual constitution. 1 
4 lie deals wUh life,’ as Arnold puts it; ‘and his 
great no as lies In his dealing with it so powerfully.' 

Another, and at lirst sight a more tenable, error 
is that Wordsworth's later poetry falls greatly 
below the earlier: a common narrowness of Tinman 
judgment from which Scott ami other great writers 
have suffered. Tho undeniably fuller freshness of 
his first maturity, which is strongly marked in 
Wordsworth, seems to have blinded readers to the 
larger aim, the deeper sentiment, tho sweeter 
truth, of work, perhaps loss complete in art, less 
decorated, whilst essentially loftior. The Sublime, 
in a word, can never gain tho popularity of the 
Beautiful. ' 

It remaiuB to oompleto, so far oh possible, this Im¬ 
perfect sketch by a rapid view of the poetry itself 
in its main aspects. Four such may be noted. 

I. Tha two orwvly 4wiMl\)tiva poGuw, \\\ «nwo 
degree, by diction and metro, remind ub that they 
belong to tho 18th century. Their stylo, as Colo* 
rhino observed, is powerful, bnt at times knotty 
ami contorted j tho images crowded to obscurity. 
Yot splendid Hues occur, as when lie represents the 
soul holding ‘communion high 1 with God, 

There, where tho punl of Hwulllng torrent* flllu 

Tlio Hky-roofod fcuiupioorthn otoflml hlUn. 

Tlio Guilt and Sorrow, (170iMH), In its gloom 
recalls that darkened period of Wordsworth's life: 
but iu tlio h r (% Traveller, (1705)i wo see already 
hie exquisite lnlniitablo touch in painting char¬ 
acter ami landscape. Words worth’s single tragedy, 
The Borderers, follows. Action and variety are hero 
too much suppressed in fuvuuv of analysis, ns in 
other woti-known instances of a lioot’s unpracLlxud 
altempt in what in really another art than hlu own. 

II. The four volumes of Ballwin and Poms, 
between 1708*1800 and 1807, with tho Ih'chtdc, 
form unquestionably tho most Important, the most 
charming body of Wordsworth's work. Among 
theso aro many poems in which admirable sim¬ 
plicity of fooling Is joined to tho happiest language 
and motre :—poems which, in their noble plainness 
deserve tho flue praise of Matthew Arnold; 
' Nature herself Beams to take the pen out of his 
hand, and to write for him with hor own hare, 
shaor, pcnetmthiir power, 1 finch are the simple 
talcs from lowly life, pathutioor mod it alive, [liitth, 
Luotj Gray* tlio lleapor, tho Highland Girl) \ 
tender lovu-nouniB, { Three yearn, A si umber y mo 
mas a nhuntom of delight ): narratives or medita¬ 
tions in his very highest and purest mannor, 

i {Tiitiem, Tho Brothers , Michael ): olio lovoly aories 
tff blul-pioturoB: many sonnets supremo in our 

I Bonnot-literature: ending with the Ode on humor - 
talily, which a just judgment places also supremo 


among our reflective lyrics. Tho true balance be¬ 
tween substance and art is here dominant: very 
few aro tho poems faulty from ovor-ruBtieity or 
over-elaborate language, 

III. The Excursion, (1814), wherein the didactic 
cion lent assorts itself too freely; the While Doe, 
(1816), idealism pure and exquisite in itself, yet, 
wo must hold, pushed too far; two Odes on tlio 
Peace, somewhat ovorstrainud and unlyvienl, may 
ojKiu this stage of Wordsworth's mature lifo. But 
prcsonfcly the poet, perhaps induced by tho educa¬ 
tion which ho was giving to his old oh b mm, broke 

j new ground in tho lAtodamin, Dion, Trajan's 
Pillar: poems which have a uniqno character from 
1 tho high spiritualism of their treatment. And 
with these may ho joined the six odes to Lyooris, 
September and May: lovely at once in muisob glow, 
calm dopfcli of fooling, and inetvioal skill. Iloro too 
fall tlio Duddon sonnotH, Words worth’s latest 
important study of the soul of landscape. 

IV, Tlio Kcrlcsiatiiml Sonnets, a singular monu¬ 
ment of skilful historical narrative in Unit dllllculb 
form, though dating from 1820, may lead uh Lo the 
poems of Wordsworth's gonial oh! ugo. Hero, 
whilst a soronor penmvomjsfl, a larger scopo, is 
shown, and earlier faults of stylo avoided, wo foci 
that tlio subjects are of ton less vividly conoid vod 
and handled, Yet horo also not a fow short pieces 
occur, even to the pout's last years, so felicitous in 
thought and rendering ab to show that tho mighty 
liana had not lost its ancient cunning. 

Wordsworth's dearly luvud and honoured wife 
hail fifty years before glvon his name to a lofty 
peak near Grasmere; ami tho linns lie dedicated to 
it may fltly figure both the poetry and tho tonour 
of Ills later years. 

Tborr Ih ah Einliinncn,-of tlmiiu rmr Mils 
like loHfc Mint lmrlcya wlUi lliu hoIUhk hhii ; 

Wo can lii'liold It frniii our urelmrd-KMil; 

AM, vrtuw at uvttUitft wa yurwu* visss walk 
Along tlio public way, tlilH lVulc, ho high 
Abnvn im, mul hm illhtmit In 1U liritfhl, 

Ih vlHlblc, and cifLiin huuiuh to hhiuI 
Uh own (juloL in re h Linn imr hearts. 

Or, ns tho Jhml motto to bin lifo uud work, wo may 
take tho words of his only cm incut follower in 
poetry, and nay with tho author of the Christ inn 
Year,'—Ad sunkiora crigiL 

Tho ohiof editions of ’Wonlnworth's poetry were tlio 
authors oditioiiB published by Mnxon (U volti, 1811(1 87 t 
and 1840*110; 1 vol. 1845), thu library edition edited by 
I'nifeHuor Knight (8 yoIh, 18H2-8(>), that In one viilumu 
by John Morloy (1888), and tlio Aldino edition h,v Pro¬ 
fessor Dow don (7 yoIh. 1893). Among holuotloiia are 
those of F. T. Pnlgmvo (18115), Mnttliuw Arnold (1870), 
and that of the Wordsworth fiuuioty, edited by PrufcHHur 
Knight (1888), Tho prowi works wero aollootud hy l)r 
A. lb GroBarb (3 vols. 1870). Tho chief LIv«h ara hy 
Ida nophow [Uisliopl Chrlstonbiir 'Wordaworfck (2 volL 
1851); F. w. II. ilyors, fin ^J^iglish Men of Lotlorn' 
(1880); J, M. Sutherland (1887); Jilittilsith Words- 
wortl] (1801); and that by l’nifuHitor iCnight (B vc»1h. 1881)). 
Tho most important orltiulHms ur*> those of (Jnlurhlgu, 
l)o Quincoy, Ucoigo Bilmlcy, Sir II, Taylor, Jlagohot, 
Clough, M. Atnolu, Htopford Itrooku, Lowell, Musaon, 
K Dowden, lb K. llutcmi, Shulrp, Auhwiy de Vmm, 
IiOslio Stoplton, Done Churcb, and Swhihurao. U'hu 
AVordHworth Society’s l’raouudlngs Jill eight parts (1880- 
88), lint perhaps Us boat fruit wah thuvoluniQ ontithul 
Wonhwarthimm (1889). Hco also J >o Quhicoy’s Jit cnlfvo- 
tiouB of Lake Poets, J* H. Cottle’s KaHu IleettUeellma of 
Coleridge (2 vols. 1887), Manor min of Ontoortnn (2 vols. 
1887), H. OrAbl) ltobiiiHon’s JJhtry (3 vols, 1809), Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s JlccoUcciions of a Tour vital* in Scotland, 
edited by Prlnohml Shalrii (1874), and Jhmrthy ironfs- 
mrth: the Story of a StsUr'a Low, by lftlimiml Loo 
(1880); also I’rofOBBor Knight’s hooks, Thmunh (he 
Word$Kotih Country (1887) and The Knylidi Laic Pis- 
iM a a interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth (1H78). 
Soo also tho artlolcs OoliWlloax, HoilTKKY, WIWJON 
( John ), and Lakb Dibtiuot. 
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Boo also tho nrfclolcs Chuunology, ErnuoGBAniT, 
Gkogiuphy, Geoghapiuoal DistiuihitigNi Geology 
( for tliO ago of tho Earfcli, boo there at p. 164), Man ( for 
ilio antiquity of tho human race), Population, and books 
oitud ab Vital Statistics, 

Worm Grass* Soo Spiqelia. 

Worms, au ancient aiul intorcsUug town of 
Hosse-Darmstadt, in a highly fruitful district on 
tlio loft hank of tlio llhina, 26 miles SAY. of Darm¬ 
stadt l>y rail. Among! ts churches the chief la the 
cathedral, a massive Ronianesquo building in tho 
Byzantine style, with two cupolas and four towers, 
founded in tho 8tli, robuilb In tho 11th and 12th 
centuries, and carefully restored in tho last quarter 
of tho 10th contury. On a lilll near tlio ohuroh 
called tho Llobfiaiioukirche a lilglily esteemed 
wine, called Licbfrauenmilch % is grown. Tlio 
synagogue is one of the oldest in Germany. Tho 
town-bonso was restored in 1884, Thero avo somo 
manufactures of loathor, soluble glass, soapi bona- 
dust, printing and other machinery, and furniture, 
Pop. (1880) 10,006 j (181)0) 26,604. Tho manu- 
fneburo of polished loathor employs 1200 hands) 
tobacco Is also manufactured, ana a trade in the 
wines and tho agrlculturel prodneo of tho vioinity 
is carriod on. Ay on ns is ono of tho oldest cities 
of Germany; In It is laid the scone of tlio Nibolun- 

S en lied (q.w). It was neon plod by ilio Romans, 
ostroyod by Attlla, and afterwards inbuilt by 
Clovis. It was frequently tlio residence of Cliarle- 
magno and his Caiiovlngian successors, was tlio 
pluco of convocation of many German dials, and 
was orootod into a froo Imporial city by tlio 
Emperor Homy V. The most famous diet held 
hero wuh that in 1621, at which Luther defended 
himself before Charles V. ami tho princes of tlio 
omplre. conimomomlcd by an imposing monument 
to Lublior eroatod at AYonns in 1808. It was an 



population, ns far 1>aok as the timo of Bio Rohan 
stall fens, averaged 00,000, and amounted to 80,000 
ovon at tlio close of tlio Thirty Years’ AYar; hut 
It was almost wholly destroyed by the French in 
tlio deafcruotivo war of 1080. and, though soon after 
It wim rebuilt mi a smaller aoale, it has uovov 
recovered Its former prosperity. Horn, in 1743, an 
oObnnlvo and defensive alliance was entered into 
by Groat Britain and Austria with Sardinia, 

or Vermes, a term dost!tube of scion- 
tide precision, lmt often applied to tho in embers 
of nunierouH clauses of hwertobmto animals which 
avo moro or less oai thwonn-liko in appearance. It 
is littlo moro than ft convenient name for a shape, 
for among tho forms called 1 worms 1 tlio variety of 
internal structure Is so great that no common 
olmraotom can bo noted beyond tho general occur¬ 
rence of bilateral symmetry. Tho numorous classes 
include many types of much interest on account of 
the afllnitiGS which they present to other typos of 
miiinalM. Tho highor forms, known as Annelids, 
consist of ft fltwioft of homologous segments j the 
lower farms arc uiirogmontotl. In tho present 
slato of our knowledge as to tho nMnitica of 
1 worms, 1 all that can he attempted horo 1 b to glvo 
a catalogue of tho various ol rumen, arrangc<l In a 
mannnr which cannot protoud to bo more than 
provisional. 


Pl,ATIlfUi»IKTllBB 

or 

ScOLRniDA 

(Flat-wnnna). 


Tvobkv.lahia.—S mall 'wormii,* usually 
aquatla. ofton known an DmiarlfUin (q.v.) 
—p.g, rJnimrln, Convolute, Vortw. 

Tn rh atoda.*— ltaraatUo ‘flnkon—o.g. Dib- 
tomum, ftooPuTKE. 

OmronA. —Parwltlo 1 tapownnrts —«.g. 

Turn la. Bco Tm'kwojvm. 

"NswnntBA.—Prca-llvlng aquaria worms— 
O.g. Nemorten, Llnoua, See Nrmbktea, 


Kr^CATHCLMI KTIIKS 

(Hound-worms). 


Annelida . 


/’Nisiatoda.— Thread-worms, soma free, 
r most parasitic— o.ji. Ascnrls (q.v,) t 
Trichina (q.v.), Goto tun. Seo Tiihead- 

WOBMfl, &c. 

Acantiioo lfiiala, —Parasitic Koh £no* 
, rliyuohun (q.v.X 

Diflcopiioiu, or Hirudinka. Leeches— 
e.g. Hlrcido. Bee Leeches. 
CiiasiopoziA.—DrlBtlo-fbotod Annelids. (1) 
OMuttrirata—EurttrwoniiB (q.v.); (9) 
Polyduuta—marino worms, noth free- 
Bwlnuulng and sedentary—tf.g. Nerds, 
Aphrodite (see Bba-uouse), Aronlcola 
(Lobworm! SorpnJa: (8) Echiniidie, 
brlfltly ' Gephyreans —e.g. Eehturus, 
Bououla. Rotated types, (a) Arclil-an- 
nellda—primitive forms—c.g. Polygor- 
dlus, and (6) Hy automate, ponultio 
on CrlnoUlH. 


iiuuuvim \’1< I */, u± iwuicm 

„ y ( aiPUKOUUOtDEA-e.g. (ttpunettlua (q.v.). 

Vnrom Iotbkt^ J Piioroniiwa—P homnla. 

Bewb. A Polyzoa, orBnvozoA, Bee Bra-mat. 

(BHAcnioroiM (q.v,), ur p-en rlla. 

IVoms us a Disease of Childhood,—The articles 
dealing with A bo aria. Cestoid AYonns, Tapeworm, 
Thread-worms, Parasitic Animals, and Vermi¬ 
fuges treat of tlio natural history of the worms 
infesting tho human subject, and of tho remedies 
to bo employed for their expulsion, so hare need 
only bo noticed tho symptoms which nro nsually 
considered to bo indicative of tho pres once of 
worms in children. These symptoms are. how¬ 
ever, in reality, only evidence of irritation of 
tho xnnoons membrane of tho intestinal canal, 
whloh may bo due to other causes than worms, 
as, for instance, tlio presence of indigestible 
matter, unhealthy accretions, or the existence 
of el morbid condition of the membrane Itself. 

1 Perhaps few of the symptoms—and they are very 
numerous—which are fouud wliilo worms exist in 
the body can bo directly attributed to tho presence 
of those parasites, as they, may all of them, or 
nearly all, ho found also in cascs where repeated 
purgatives liavo convinced us that worms are 
absent. They are therefore probably dno in great 
part to tlio abdominal derangement which favours - 
the development of the entozoa' (Eustace Smith, 
Wasting Diseases qf Glpldrer i, 4th cd. p. 231). 
Although thou the symptoms commonly reforred 
to tho presence of worms may exist without them; 
yet there is a group of symptoms which, when 
occurring together, should, at all events, excite our 
suspicions. Those symptoms are dlviblhle lnto 
two groups. The flint, thoflQ depend on t directly 
on the presence of worms in tho intestines, com¬ 
prise lose of ilcsh i appetite capricious, sometimes 
oxcgsbIvc; pain or discomfort in tlio abdomen) 
irregular action of the bowels and much mucus, 
sometimes blood, in tho stools. The second group 
comprises tlio symptoms connected with tho sym¬ 
pathetic relations of tho digestive organs, and 
duo to some form of rcOex nervous action, 
And amongst tho most marked of then) are 
those of the head. The sleep becomes unquiet, 
and tlio little patient is liable to start up sud¬ 
denly from slumber; grinding of tho teeth Is 
common) tlio pupils nro often dilated, and tliore 
may bo headache, and sometimes convulsions— 
symptoms painfully like those of Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.), but often disappearing on tlio expulsion of 
worms. Itching of-tlio nose is frequently present. 
A dry couch, unaccompanied by any signs of 
disease of tuo thoracic organs, is regarded as a 
sympathetic or reflex symptom of worms; and 
vomiting and hiccough often accompany their 
presence. 

Tho Bound-worm (Ascavis lumhricoides) may 
he present in the small Intestine (its ordinary 
scat) in lftYge mmbeya without occasioning wiy 
disturbance j but when symptoms are present 
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1807, and served ns tutor from 1868 till 18BS, Ho 
■wfw a webend&Yy of Lincoln (1870-83), examin¬ 
ing chaplain to Ids father (1870-85), Grlnfiold 
lecturer on the Soptuagint (1870), Bum p ton lec¬ 
turer —The One Religion 0881), and from 1883 
the first Oriel professor or tlio interpretation of 
BenpLnio (with canonry of ltncliBster attached). 
In 1886 he was raised to bo Bishop of Salisbury. 


mainly by other scholars), and a critical edition of 
tho VulgatoNow Testament (parts L-il, 1889-00). 
He had a share also in the first sorloa of tho Oxford 
Stadia Biblica (16S5), 

Worlc Sec Dynamics, ISNKiiav, Force, 
Howhk-voweu, Motion, Power. 

Work* Henry Clay, song-writer (1832-84), 
born at Middletown, Connaoticut, attracted notice 
during tho American civil war bv his war-songs, of 
which ‘Marching through Georgia* is best known. 
Of nearly a hundred songs of his tho most popular 
wore ‘Lily Dalo* and • My Grandfather’s Clock.' 

Workhouse. Boo Poor-la™, p, 314. 

Workington, a municipal Ijorongh and seaport 
of Cumberland, at tho mouth of tho Derwent, 7 
miles N, of WMtaliavon by rail. Its harbour, fur¬ 
nished with a breakwater (1873) and several quays, 
is safe and commodious; ana there aro Hourly 
100 vessels, somo of thorn of 260 tons burden, be¬ 
longing to tho port. To tho oonl-niincs in tho 
vidnity the town chiofly owes its prosperity, great 
quantities of coal being exported j and thero aro 
largo Ironworks and other industrial establish¬ 
ments here. A largo Shofllold stool foundry was 
transferred hither, on account of tho cost of trausit 
to tho seasldo, in 1883. The salmon-llshciy near 
is Important, Mary Queen of Scots landed here, 
on liar flight from Langsido, 10th May 1608, and 
was entertained at Wo iking ton Hall (tho seat of 
the Cur wens from about 1100 till tlio present day), 
Workington was incorporated bv royal ohurtor us 
a municipal borough in 1888. Pop, (1BB1) 14,109; 
(1801)23,522. 

Works* Board op. In 1800 tlio mnnngoment 
and oontrol of pnblia works mul buildings, or which 
the expenses aro defrayed from the crown rovonueu 
or parliamentary grants, were on trusted to an 
ollloor called tho Survoyor of Ills Majesty's Works 
and Public Buildings. In 1832 tho duties of thin 
officer wore transferred to tho Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Lund Bo von ucs (boo Woods 
and Forests); but this arrangement eventually 
resulted In a complaint that the crown revenue 
was applied too easily to tlio execution of public 
works and improvements, and that parliament 
was unable to exercise proper control. The de¬ 
partment of Public Works was therefore again 
separated, in 1851, from that of tho Woods and 
Forests, and placed under the management of a 
new Board, oallod tho Board of Works and Public 
Buildings, composed of a First Commissioner, who 
is a political officer, and sometimes has a seat 
in the cabinet, together with the Secretaries of 
Stato, and tho President and tho Yico-preaidcmt 
of tho Board of Triulo, who aro ex-officio com¬ 
missioners. In addition to the control over public 
works and buildings possessed by tlio former 
united Board, the Board of Works has also the 
management of tho parks in tho metropolis, in- 
eluding the public parks formed under recent acts, 
and or Biohmond. Greenwich, Bushy, Phamix, 
and Holyrood Parks, and the public gardens at 
Kensington, Kew, and Hampton Court. Among 
the duties of the Board are tho providing of public 
walks, and access to tho national buildings and 
collections—a branch of administration which has 4 


of lato years, assumed a prominence which it did 
not formerly possess. The Board Is also charged 
with many arrangements and responsibilities con¬ 
nected with the making of new streets ami roads, 
in London ami elsewhere, and the oroothm ami 
repair of public statues. Tlio Board of Works is 
umlor control of the Treasury, to whose sanction 
all largo estimates for pnblio works must ho sub¬ 
mit tuilT Tho Treasury appoint tho secretary, 
clerks, and oilier officers or tho establishment; 
and with the sanction of the Trciumiy tho Com¬ 
missioner appoint or employ such architects, sur¬ 
veyors, &c. ns may bo necessary. 

Workshop Acts* Boo Factory A cm 
Worksop, a town of Nottinghamshire, on the 
rivor By ton and tho Chesterfield Canal, 10 miles 
EBB. of Bhelfield anil 23 N. of Nottingham. It 
lies near tho nor thorn extremity of Sherwood 
Forest {q.v.}, in a district known as the 'Pukory, 1 
from tho number of ducal scats. Thero 1 m Worksop 
Manor, in whoso predecessor (destroyed by lint in 
1701) Mary Qtioou of Scots was a prisoner under 
tho Earl of Shrewsbury, and which, formerly a 
soak of the Duke of Norfolk, was purdm-sod in 
1840 for £800,000 by tlio Duko of Newcastle. Din, 
too, is Glum nor Park (q.v.)j and thero aro also 
Wolbock Abbey (q.v., Duke of Portland) and 
Thoresby Park (till 1778 Duke of Kingston, now 
Earl Man vers). Worksop church was that of an 
AiiffiiRtiniaii priory (1103), of which thero is also 
a Decorated gateway, hut a Norman keen has 
vanished. Modern buildings are tho corn exchange 
(1854), Venetian in stylo, and tho Mechanics’ 
Institute (1852). Malting Is tho chief industry, 
with brass and iron founding, and manufactures of 
1 alioimeftls, agricultural inmJouicufs, Pop. 

(1851) 7068 ;ll801) 12,734- Boo works liy J. Hol¬ 
land (1720), 11. White (1875), and SiwmiiH (1888). 

World in tho widest soiiho means tho uni verso, 
the wholo system of oruatod things (as contra¬ 
distinguished from God). In this sense the world, 
and foots ami problems In regard to it, arc dis- 
oiiHsod at Astronomy and other articles cited there 
(such as Molar System, Btaiih, Comet*, Etiikii, 
See.), CREATION, COHMOUONY, DARWINIAN BYH. 
tkm, and In many of the articles on philosophical 
and theological systems. Hitch ns Pantheism, Neo¬ 
platonism, &c. In the narrower sense it means 
tlio tomumcoHH globo, dismissed in its physlograph- 
ical Tolatfons in the article Earth, wlioro are de> 

1 scribed its figure, dimoiiBions, muss, mean density 
and constitution, its surface, movements, the dis¬ 
tribution and work of solar energy. The arcus in 
detail of tlio great land-divisions of tho world will 
be found under Continrntn. As to the population 
of tlio earth Wagner and ftupiui in the Jktmkcrttnff 
der Erde for 1801 give tho following estimates« 

Euroiffl (without Trot find, Atlnntlc fnl/iuils. ftc.l.857,070,000 

AhIa (without tlio Polnr InIiitiiIr) ...81)5,064,000 

AMiii (wl tin nit Wiuk«nso«r, Ai*.)..lfl!tWJ8,0lX) 

Aiimrliai (without Polar nylons). 

AiwlnUla mul Ttisninnla. 

Oueimln Island. 7,41*0,(1110 

Polar lU'R Joiia. 00,00J 

Total.1,470,7^1,1X10 

Thu following table shows approximately the 
nuinburs professing the chief faiths of the world i 

JJiuliUilBtu...500,000,000 

II Indus.. .100,000,000 

Molmimnodni ih .105,000.000 

Con fug toim. 80 , 000,000 

Adlioronts of Hhlutnliun (hi Japan). pi,000,000 

ftwa.. 7 , 000,000 

Christians— 

Uoinnii Catholics. 168,000,000 

Owok Gntholtca. 70 , 000,000 

Other OlirlNllann,. .100,000,000 

Various HcaUioim.887,000,000 
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Wol'&nui, Jens Jacob AsmuhBen, Danish 
(wohrcologlat, was bom at Vojlo iu Jutland, UtU 
March 1821. From the gymnasium of Horsene he 
proceeded tn Copan im^on, where, soon abandoning 
tho study of first divinity and then law, lie bnrnod 
his wliolo attention to the history and arolnvology 
of the north, and from 18BB to 1848 was ftwiBtaut 
lu tho lloyal Museum of Northern Antiquities. 
Rctwoon 1842 and 1854, when ho won nominated, 
to tho honorary rank of professor in tho university 
of Copenhagen, Womans mode repeated visits to 
tho other Scandinavian lands, to (front Britain. 
Germany, France, ami other parts of control 
Europe, which retained fcracos of tho foimor pres- 
onoo of tho Northmen. These journeys, whose 
cost was largely defrayed hy tho Danish govern¬ 
ment, bora fruit in Humorous works and papers of 
intoreat, three of which have boon translated into 
English’ as Primeval Anliyiidics of England and 
Danmark (1840), The Dunes and Norwegian* in 
England (1852), and Prehistory of the North 
(lHHfl). Somewhat Inclined to exaggerate Scandi¬ 
navian inJhumcos, Womaao always showed himself 
an ftvdant patriot, and a strenuous opponent of the 
spread of Gorman timdonoics in tho duchies, and 
Ills views in this direction were forcibly onounced 
ill his Jylland's Damkhcd (1850), especially 
dircoLoil against Jacob Grimm's exposition of the 
qncsthm of Uennan national law. His merits 
worn fully recognised hy his countrymen ; and the 
Danish govern meat constantly showed its sense of 
tho estimation in which ho wna hold by plaoing him 
lit tho hood of arolunological commissions, and by 
appointing him to important posts in connection 
with tho University and Antiquarian Museums. 
Hu was mlulHtcr of education, 1874-75, and died 
noar Ilolbilk In Zealand, 15th August 1885. 

Worsboroiigli, a town in the West Riding, 
2& miles 8. of Barnsley, with manufactures of iron, 
glass, paper, gunpowder, &o, Pop. (1801) 0005. 
Worsted. Sod Wool. 

WOrttlf a village (pop. 1004) of Alsace-Lorraine, 
atomfc 10 miles B\Y. of WitiaomlKmvg (Wolsson- 
Imrg), whore, on tho 0th August 1870, the French 
wore defeated with great loss by tho Gormans j seo 
Fjianois, Vol. IV. p. 782. 

Worth, Chaulkh Frederick, costHiiiior, born 
at Rouni in Lincoln Hhiro, went to Pans In 1840, and 
presently started an establishment for tho making 
of fiuriwmnhlo costumes. lie achieved great sue- 
cchh as a designer of fashions, and his cstablish- 
muut iu tho lino do in Paix came to bo regarded 
irn the Hint onipiniiun for the latest Paris fashions, 
employing not iiinoh short of a thousand work¬ 
women, fonr-wvimlhft of them inside, and the rest 
outside. M. Worth is himself tho designer of the 
now stylos which emanate from his establishment. 

Worthing, n fashionable watering-place on 
tho Smwox const, 101 miles W, by S. of Brighton 
and 50 Saw. of Loudon. It has risen from a small 
ilKlilng-viltago slmm 1700, its growth holng rapid 
uftor visits of the Princess Amelia (1707) and Ilia 
PriMH'SH Charlotte (1807). The climate is much 
inlhlur than that or Brighton, tho town and its 
lninmdlaUi neighbourhood being encircled on the 
north ami nortli-oimt hy the Downs, which shelter 
it from cold winds, ami rtmilov it onoof tho heat 
win ter-resorts on tho south coast. There lire 
capital wuubs a parade If mile long, a imblio park 
of 18 iwren (1881), and an iron plot* (1802) 820 yards 
long. FViiit-growhijCr is carried on to a oonsidomblo 
extent, many acres of land being covered with glass 
st-rneturos. Worthing was constituted a nmmaipal 
liowmub in 1800, Pop. (1851) 5870i (1881) U t 84l | 

(1801 f 10,000. 

Wotton, Srn tfRNftV, traveller, diplomatist, 
scholar, aim poet, was barn of ancient family at 


Houghton Malherbe in Rent in 1568. Ho had fils 
education at Winchester, and Uvst at New College, 
then Queen's College, Oxford, and in his twentieth 
year proceeded master of arta. Ho fitted two years 
at Oxford adding to bis great wit the ballast of learn¬ 
ing and knowleuge of the arts, then bc t out for a nine 
years’ sojourn in France, Germany, Borne, Venice, 
and Florence. At Oxford lie had begun a life-long 
friendship with Donne; at Genova lie made the 
familiar acquaintance of Beza and Isaac Casaubon; 
and on his return Essex admitted him to his 
intimacy. On Ins friend's downfall ho betook him¬ 
self to France, next to Italy, and was sent by 
Fordiiinml, Duke of Florence, on a secret mission to 
King James VI, of Scotland with intelligence of a 
plot against him, and the Italian antidotes against 
poison. James on bin succession to the throne of 
England summoned him from abroad, knighted 
him, mid sent him ambassador to Venice (1604). 
Ifore he lived throughout tho struggle with the 
court of Borne, and it was through Ins hands that 
Sarpl’s famous history of the Council of Trent 
was communicated sheet by sheet to King James. 
After eight years lie almost lest tho king's favour 
owing to the publication by the scurrilous Romanist 
Scioppius, to the discredit of Protestant princes, 
of an epigram he had once written carelessly 
in a friend's album in Germany: Legates eat vir 
tonus jierqjrd litmus ad mcnfteiumm Beipub- 
ticte causa t which Walton says Sir Iionry Wotton 
could have Itecn content should have been thus 
Englished i 'An Ambassador is an honest limn, 
sont to lie abroad for the good of ids Country.* But 
unfortunately tho Latin did not leave a means of 
escape by tho loophole of ambiguity. The king, 
however, wits satisfied villi wotton's apology, 
saying that ho Quid commuted sufficiently for a 
pimtor offence. 1 He was employed continuously 
for nearly twenty yearn, oliiolly at Venice, next 
sent to several of the German princes and the 
Emperor Ferdinand 11., returning to England a 
poor man in 1624, the year before tho death of King 
James. He was made Provost of Eton, and entered 
into lmly orders with all convenient speed. Hove 
for fifteen years 1m lived, his dayfi gliding past 
in quiet study and meditation, in encouraging 
the studios or tho more hopeful youth; in cheer¬ 
ful conversation with his friends, and in angling, 
which ho called bis 1 idle time nob idly spent. 1 
Ho meant to write the Life of Luther, but at the 
request of Charles I. applied himseU to the history 
of England, and had indeed begun his task when 
he died 1 In groat tranquillity of mind and in perfect 
peace with God and nian, r Deecnilwr 1030. Ho 
was buried at Eton under a plain graves ton o, 
whereon was written by Mb own desire this prudent 
pious sentence to discover Mb disposition and pre¬ 
serve his memory i 'Hero lies the first author of 
this sentence, “The Itch of Disputatlop is the 
scab of tho Churohca ” 1 {Dispntandi pi'W'itM 
ccdcsiunm scabies). Another or his sayings, and 
one more original than this, woe liis advice to a 
young diplomatist, * that, to be in safety himself, 
ami Komoeablo to ills country, ho should always, 
and upon all occasions speak the truth (ft seems a 
tilato-Farad ox), for* saya Sir Hemy wotton, you 
shall never bo believed j and by thte means, your 
truth will secure yourself, if you shall ever be 
called to any account] and 'twill Mho put yonv 
Adversaries (who will still hunt counter) to q lose 
in all tliolr disquisitions and undertakings.* 

Wotton's tmote, letters, &a wdro collected fts Bdtnuia 
IFoifonfana (1851), prefaced hy Iz&ak WaLtau's oxquMte 
biography in miniatnve. Ono of the few poems is known 
to all lovers of good English: r Tho Oliaraoter of a Happy 
Life.* Bee Foster 'Watson in (?cntimafe*a jUdpaitne for 
March 1802, v 

' WouWs Bottlea* See WoT*m* BoriTLiifi,, 
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tho most prominent are sharp colicky pains 
about tho navel, nausea. faiutnoea, and other 
norvoitfl dtoturbaneoa Tlio Tapeworm (Tumia) 
may also cause pain in tlio holly j omaciiv 
tion is Bomotinios very marked, bat reflex dis¬ 
turbances aro less common than in tho case ol 
round-worms, Tho Thread-worm (Oxyuris ver - 
micnlurh) ohiefly occurs in tho largo intestine, 
where it often exists in largo numbers, looking 
like hi to of cut thread. In a recently voided stool 
they aro seen to ho in rapid motion j honco they 
Alt) called Ascaridoa (from tho Grook ushiritfzeui) 

* bo jump’), aiul honoo also, in all probability, 
the groat local Irritation which they occasion a« 
compared with the quiet round*worms. Tho 
chamot eristic sign of tho preBonco of thoso thread- 
wornis is tho itching And irritation folfc at tho 
anus. Other umusitio worms, nn Btlharzia, Guinea* 
worm, aud Trichina, are soparatoly discussed. 
Tho worms by which Moved was oaton aits inter* 
preted to moan a kind of lico [Pcdieulm tubescen* 
Hum j soo Lioia), credited with multiplying with 
awful mpidity and burrowing in the flesh. 

Tho 1 worms * luipliad in worm-onton furniture or 
books aro rather Insects or their gmlw; soo IUiik- 
DKETLlffl. HOOKWOIIM, IfOUElW, llOUENG-ANIMALS. 

The Worm of the Dog belong principally to 
the two classes NGmatoilaor round-worms and Cos* 
toda or tapeworms. Tho commonest round-worm is 
Attar is marginain t infesting stomach ami lutes* 
tines; Doehmius trinonoceplwl'us, also found thorn, 
and Trioocepkalus depi'CHHtculus, or whip-worm (in 
tlioorooum), aro of lens importnuoa. Othor round¬ 
worms aro Filarla imnitis K found in the heart, and 
Stmigglus gigns in blio kidneys. The latter, thongh 
the largest of tho Nomatodos, dooa not always cause 
inooiivonlanco bo the host) sometimes, however, 
there has boon continual wasting of tlie flesh ; hi 
othor instances groat pain has l>oon manifested 
by howling night ami day: and in Homo ln- 
etoucQS the urine has contained blood or purulent 
matter, aud tho dog has been observed to walk 
with its body curved to tho alfoctcd sido when the 
worm is in ono kidney only. 

Tho tapeworms aro well known to infest two 
hosts. In tho herbivora thoy am found in the 
embryonic or cystic stage, aud then appear as 
bladders containing ileiil (bladder-worms). Tho 
most common in Britain aro (l) Tania c<murim % 
wliioh infests the intestines of the dog in itsmaturo 
stage, whilst tho cystic form, tho Cttm tints embruUs^ 
is found in tho brain of tho sheep, some times that 
of cattle, very mroly in tho brnin of tho horso. (2) 
Tamia utrrata (‘sawliko’) is found in tho larval or 
cystic form [cysliccrcus pisiformix) in tho peri¬ 
toneal cavity of hares and rabbits ■ those aro 
oaton by tlio dog, and arrive at the mature stage in 
the intestines of that animal \ the segments of the 
worm, as is tho ease with other tapeworms, are 
oxpolled with tho fioccs of the host, and Lho ova or 
oggs wliioh thoy contain cseapo and are scattered 
over the grass, which is oaten by the horhlvoroiw 
host, and there become hatched. (8) Ttmia cchino* 
covens is, in the maturo stage, a very small tape¬ 
worm, hub in its omlwyouie form lb attains large 
dimensions, and is called the Echinococcus vclevi - 
norm, and to found in the livor, lungs, kidnoys of 
man, the Ituininantia, and the pig, It is vory 
prevalent and dostmclivo to human llfo in Iceland. 
(4) Trcnta emmerim ( 4 oucunibor-slmpcd’) is a 
small hut long tapeworm, tho segments of wliioh 
when mature escape from tho lutes tines and dis¬ 
charge their ova on the skin of tho dog, and aro 
there eaten by the dogdouso, Trichodealm latus, 
or dog-ilea, rulex senaticeps^ in the bodies of 
which the ova are hatched and assume the oystlo 
form. The flooH and Hco irritate the skin of the 
dog, who in hunting for thorn with his teeth 


1 swallows some of them and tho contained ova, 
wliioh becomo hatched and assume tho mature form 
in its intestines. In tlito way Clio presence of this 
tftpoworm in sucking puppies is accounted for. 
(fi) Tania margumta is tho largest tapeworm found 
iu tho dog, anil is the mature form of tho cysticer- 
etta tcnuicollis which is found in the peritoneal, 
pleural, mid oven in tho pericardial sao of various 
animals, particularly the Ruminant*. In addition 

fclm nluivrt flin fiiTlnivilirr Tfl'llia fLl'd some Union 


found iii tho dog: Tania 2 ; scrums, ana 

’J\ litlcvata / and another form of tapeworm, called 
tlio Jlvtkrioccjphalns lulus —which also 0 xtota in man 
—the ey sfcitt stage of which is found in (toll, par¬ 
ticularly tho pike and bnrhofc t and in Groonlniul 
a shorter species of this worm is found in tho dog 
and once only in man. As to tnatmcnf* for tape¬ 
worms amca nut and tho oil of the male shiold fern, 
succoedad by a purgative, and for round-worms 
santonin, succeeded by a purgativo, aro the most 
Tollable remedies. 

A worm to found in the nasal cavities of tho dog 
called Lingual ala twnonles 9 and is clnumlied under 
the Amolmklo. Us picHdncu causes irregular ills 
of snoozing, diflloult inspirations, and a discharge 
of innoun, 0011 tain lug ova, hunt lho now. 

Wovm-ficed to tim popular namu for win tunica, 
from which Santonin (q.v.) is extracted. 

ivonmvood to tho popular name for Artemisin 
absinthium, the geniiR Aitomtoin, belonging to the 
I Composite, being a very numerous ono, found espocU 
[ ally In tlio dry regions of tho northern hoiutoplieiu 
Timm aro forty species 

Sound Vn tho united r/ 

States. Tho Common » fojf* 

'Wormwood of Britain 

(A, absinthium ) not 

only acts as an ant)ml* ® 

min tic, an its name Wgfc fsBL ^ 

implies, lint it like* 

wise possesses kmlo .;iw¥ ^ 

ami fltimnlaiit pro- - 

portics. An infusion W to g gx 

of wormwood, imule ffj w/f) 

by pouring a pint of Wf ' 

boilingAvator over an 

ounce amt a half of _ ^If 

tho dried plant, lot- 

ting it Htaml for an e -J*Vy 

hour, and straining, ty/A/W 
taken in doses of a ^ fl) 

couple of onneos onco 

or twice a day, to a Vvvl ^4/? 

vory good domostla \}V 
tonic, ami may bo ^ 

proscribed, with ad- 
vantage oven in casus TOjf 
whero worms aw not 
nnspcctcd. Tho gunus 
is a largo 0110 , tho , . 'Syormwcmd 
qualiUcH of tlio worm- (Ar/cniMb (thwthluni). 
wood buingprolty uni¬ 
formly pj'csont in all. Mourn of tho specie*, especi¬ 
ally A, glaciulis ami A . mutdlinu^ ihlUvos of 
Siritzorland, aro used in tliu nuumfauLuro of 
Ahsintho (q.v,). Tarmgon (A. drarnwuim) Im¬ 
parts tho lino aroma Lo tlm vinegar of that name. 

Wormwood Sorulis* a district with a com¬ 
mon, a railway station, uml a prison, on tho western 
oniskirts of umdon, nearly H niilca N\V. of tho 
Marble Arob in Ilydo l'ark. 

lVonuinii ItAhrii Niuholhon, lho founder of 
sciontilic art criticism, wan born at ThqrnfoU, 
Novfchnndwrland, 20tb Doccmbor Will, and, having 
since 1868 been keeper and Hoomlary of tho 
National Gallery, died at Ilampstoiul, lflth Do* 
combor 1877^ 


rabboi, T. scrittlis, and 


fcisfev”' 


Wormwood 

(Artemisia absinthImi ]- 
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or by mere pressure, may oxoito inflammation, 
ami thus cause deep and conflrmod suppuration 
I and great destmotion of Ubbuos. Contused a?id 
lacerated tuounds are much more severe and danger¬ 
ous than incised wounds of the same size, because 
\ ndjacowt tiwmcs aro brewed and Injured. and 
sloughing is very apt to occur. Such wounds on 
the Uinta, if oxtoimivo, ofton necessitate amputa¬ 
tion. If union is to ho attempted, the rules givon 
for the treatment of inoised wounds must he 
followed* especial attention being paid to their 
careful oloamng, the removal of clots of blood, and 
tlioir warm covering with some soft material, as 
cotton-wool, hi no cases is oaroful antiseptic treat¬ 
ment at first of moitJ importance or of mom signal 
bouoflt than in severo wounds of this class. Sun- 
shot wounds avo inoroly a special group of contused 
and lacemted wounds, which from their groat 
importance in military surgery Jiavo a largo litera¬ 
ture of thoh* own. 

Of fioiwned wound# the most important aro the 
hilcft of Suakos (q.v.) and othor venomous reptiles, 
the stings of inserts, the biles of rabid animals 
(seo Hydrophobia, ), and DUsootion Wounds (q.v.). 
Bee also Venomous Diteb. 

In conclusion it must he mentioned that various 
kinds of wounds are liable to certain complications, 
of whioli some are local and others general or con¬ 
stitutional. Among the former are recurving or 
secondary blooding, pain, spasmodic muscular move¬ 
ments, and the prosonce of foroign bodice; whilst 
the latter include defect or excess of reaction, trau¬ 
matic delirium, favor, erysipelas, pyramid, totamis, 
iS:o. Bomo of tlioHQ oomplioatlons aro treated of in 
apodal articles of this work; and for the treatment 
of bho ronmimlor wo must rofor to Holmes’s System 
qf Surgeryt or other standard works. 

Woundwort* Soo Staohvs. 

WoilVOniMti* Philip, a Dutch painter of 
tattle and hunting pieces, Wes tarn tn May 1610 
at Haarlem, From bis fathor, Paul Wouvcrman, 
a historical painter. ho inherited a tasto for art. 
lie studied l\rst with Ms father, and of toy wav da 
with John Wynnnbs. Ho juissed Mb on tiro life at 
iraarlom in the assiduous practice of his art, anti 
died lDbh May 1008. Though Ms piotnros aro 
now highly valued, ho is said to have had little 
immediate success, and to have lived in povorty, 
nrabty muob in the hands of the picture-dealers. 
Ills pictures art}, for tho most part. landscapes of 
small sizo, with figures proniRofy introduced, 
commonly in onurgotlo notion. His cavalry skir¬ 
mishes, with a white horse generally in the fore¬ 
ground, are greatly admired for fchoir spirit and 
vigour. Ho had two brothers, also painters, Peter 
(1023-8*2) and Jan (1020-00), who oxecutod sub¬ 
jects somewhat similar, and whoso works havo 
not unfrounontly boon attributed to him; but, 
though both artists of considerable merit, they are 
plainly much inferior to Philip. 

Wrack* a term loosely given to various scu- 
wouds, especially to tho Fuouooru, common on 
British shores, long valuable ns a sourco of Kelp 
(q.v,) f aufl utilised oh manure. See Seaweeds, 
ifuouH, KELP. For IVrook Grass, see Grabs- 
WlttOlC, 

Wraitffcl* Vaiumioii IIkiniuoii Eiwst, Prus¬ 
sian AoUl-inainhal and oonnt (1784-1877). bom in 
Stettin, joined a dragoon regiment, took a dta 
tingulHiiod lwirb In tho campaigns of 1807. 1818, 
ana 1814, and mao steadily till In 1848 ho was 
gonoral and oommnmlor of the Prussian and Fodoral 
bronpe in ' Sloswlok-lIolBtoln, In that year lie 
marched, into Berlin and crushed tho insumotion- 
ary uiovomont there; in 1800 ho became a fleld- 
iimralial t ih JB04 lie had supremo command over 
Prussian and Austrian troops in the Danish war; 


and, ennobled in I860, was still able to bo present, 
though without command, with the Prussian army 
during the Austro-Prussian war. 

Wrnngel land, an Island in the Arctic 
Ocean, lying north of the eastern extremity of 
the Asiatic coast, and intersected by the meridian 
of 180” 3L long. It was seen by tho Englishman 
Kollebfc In 1840, again discovered by the American 
Long in 1867, mid named after the Hessian explorer 
Wrancel (1706-1870), who sought In vain to reach 
it in 1821-23. It was Arab explored by the Ameri¬ 
can expedition under Hoojior and Berry Ju 188L 
There seem to be other islands beyond it. 

Wrangler, thq name given in the univomlty of 
Cambridge to those who have attained tho first 
class in the public mathematical honour examina¬ 
tions, tho stndont who heads the list in order of 

* wrangler ^is derived from tho pulftia disputations 
In wliioh candidates for degrees were in former 
times required to exhibit their noweis. The exam¬ 
ination is confined to mathematics, pure and mixed; 
it is conducted by two moderators and two exam¬ 
iners, with an additional examiner. Down to the 
year 1882 tiro undergraduates who satisfied the 
examiners were arranged in order of merit in three 
dosses — wranglers, senior optimos, and junior op- 
times. Between 1882 and 1885 inclusive those who 
attained the rank of wranglers in the examination 
hold in June of each year were admissible to a 
higher and more special examination hold in Janu¬ 
ary of the following year, after which they were 
arranged in threo divisions, according to their 
respective merits, hut tho names under each division 
wore placed in alphabetical order. From 1886 to 
1802 those who proceeded to the higher examina¬ 
tion were placed in tinea claasos, each consisting of 
three divisions, the alphabetical arrangement hold¬ 
ing good os before. From 1808 there are two 
examinations of four days each, with an interval 
of cloven days between; those only who have 
acquitted tliomaelves during the first four days so 
as to deserve honours aye admitted to the examina¬ 
tion of tho socond four days, after which they are 
arranged strictly according to merit, under the old 
divisions of wranglers, senior optima, and junior 
outlines. Tho last man of the junior optimos is 
often called ‘Wooden Spoon. 1 Bee Cambridge, 
University op, 

Wrasse (Labruo) t a genus of bony Ashes repre¬ 
sents tlvo of tiro largo family Labrida, and includ¬ 
ing many species on European And north African 
coasts. The body is covered with oycloid scales i 
the form tends to be oblongtbore is a single dorsal 
fin with a long spinous anil shorter soft portion; 



Bsllan Wrasse ( LabrU$ vwulcUua), 


the tooth on the fused lower pharyngeal boifep avo 
adapted to crush the shells of molluscs and crus- *, 
teoeaus; tho teeth on . the jaws are conical and 
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WOUNDS 


Wounds nifty lie defined to be divisions of soft 
parts, including the skin, produced liy external 
iWlwnfoffil foroo. Thoy avo gonerally divided nito 

(1) inched woitncfo, sucli os outs or incisions, in¬ 
cluding those which remove n, portion of tho body j 

(2) puneturul wounds, such «b stabs ; (8) contused 
wounds, in which the divided parts are braised or 
orueliort j (4) lacerated wounds in which thero is 
tearing of tho tissues; (5) poisoned wounds in which 
some poison or venom is inserted. 

Simple, open, incised wounds will lie more fully 
noticed than any of tho others, boenuso thoy liavo 
been most fully studied, and in tliolr surgical rela¬ 
tions aro fclio most important. In a clean out, 
whotlior made accidentally or in a surgical opera¬ 
tion, throe things aro chiolly to be observed—viz. 

J.I __ i ___, ..hhImm I.h rtfri rtf flirtle 



tisanes which are divided. Of tho various tissues 
the skin exhibits the greatest dogroo of retraction, 
and then (in tbo order in which thoy stand) clastic 
ttssno, cellular nr connective tiBsuOj arteries, 
musclcB, fibrous tissues, norvos. and oar til ages. In 
addition to tho Immediate gaping of fresh wounds, 
many wounds, if thoy bo not prevented, will con¬ 
tinue to retract for a long timo. For oxamplo, in 
stumps that haul slowly tfio limb terminates in a 
cone, in consequence of tho prolonged rotraotion 
of the muscles. The bleeding from an Incised 
wound depends chiolly on tho sizo and nnmber 
of the divided vessels, and on their connection 
with the nurronndlng parts, but to a certain ox- 
tont On tlie previous condition of the wounded 
part, or on tlio peculiar constitution of tho patient. 
Gradually, with or without surgical help, tho 
vessels cease to bleed; and then, if the wound 
be left open, thore is an oozing of blood-tinged 
serous fluid, succeeded gradually by a paler JluUl 
which collects liko a whitish film on tho surface, 
known ns lymph (hoc under Inflammation), 
and contains an abundance of white or colourless 
blood-cells, imbedded In a fibrinous (and theroforo 
soontftiiGoufliy coagulating) fluid. The nature of 
thotwwi cannot bo made clear by any description 
to those who have not felt it; and it is moro than 

S robablo that a similar wound inflicted on two or 
liree persons would occasion different degrees of 
pain 111 each. Thero are ciIbd differences In bobli 
the kind and degree of pain, according to tho place 
and manner of fclio wound* The skin is more sensi¬ 
tive than tlio deeper parts; that of the face, hands, 
and feet more sensitive than that of most other 
parts of tho body. The local consequences of an 
Incised wound are indicative of Inilainination. In 
the course of an hour or more tlio odgos of tlio 
wound and the adjacent parts become swollen and 
abnormally sensitive, feel hot and aching; tho 
Bnturea (if any have been InBortod) become tighter, 
and tho edges and intervening spaces gape In con- 
BoquoncG of tho swelling. These symptoms gradu¬ 
ally tmbsido in two or at least four days, unless 
thoro is some abiding source of irritation, Kxcopt 
in vory severe wounds, no general consequences aro 
apparent. In theBO exceptional cohos, as in ampu¬ 
tations, for example, a Shook (q.v.) and subsequent 
reaction aro observed. The duration of thin fcvoidsh 
reaction or traumatic fever docH not soom to bear 
any Axed relation to the severity of tlio injury, 
Somotimos it subsides within twenty-four hours; 
moro oftou, after large wounds, it does not subside 
for three or four days. If constitutional dis¬ 
turbance should last moro than four or Avo days 
aftor the receipt of tho injury, thoro is probably 
some persistent irritation or some morbid compli¬ 
cation. 

The healing of open incised wounds may ho 
accomplished, according to niosfc surgical author¬ 


ities, in Avo different ways s (1) Healing by tmno - 
diato union takes place when fclio wonndod parts 
boiug placed and maintained in contact first stick 
togatlior, and then become continuous, without 
tho formation of any new material as a connecting 
medium. For example, a flap of skin is raised 
by direction in tho romoval of a tumour or a 
mammary gland, and is then replaced on the sub¬ 
jacent parts. In three days at most tlio union 
may bo oompleto, without any indication of In¬ 
flammation, there being no evident .efflux of blood, 



ally connects tlio cub surfacos, and at length forms 
between them a firm layer of coiincefcivo tissue, 
oovorod with a thin shining cubicle. These slops 
aro well soon aftor tlio operation for hare-lip, for 
example. Thcao two methods are known as heal¬ 
ing by first intention. (9) Healing by scabbing f or 
under a scab, is tlio most natural and in some cohos 
tho host of all the healing processes. In animals 
lb is of leu observed that If a wound lw left wide 
open the blood and other exudations dry on iU 
surface and form an air-tight covering, under 
which scarring takes plaoe, ami which is cimt oil* 
when the healing is complete. In man this pro¬ 
cess is less frequent, because, in tho first place, 
exudations seem to bo more often produced under 
the scab, which detach it and prevent tho healing; 
and secondly, surgical interference seldom allows 
this method to have a fair tidal. Tim Arst throe 
methods are obviously tho most desirable, and 
Bliould bo aimed at whouovor it is possible to do so. 
(4) In healing by granulation or second intention 
tho wound becomes coatod over with a Alin of 
lymph, which, if tho wound bo left open, liioronHiw, 
becomes reddened by the development of blood¬ 
vessels within it, and Is transformed into granula¬ 
tions. We cannot enter into tbo Hfo-hiHtory of 
those granulations, and can only remark that they 
aro Anally developed into a war eanklallng of lllmi- 
cellular or connootivo tissue, with ft suporAoial 
layer of epidermis. The completion of tlio healing 
is accomplished by tho gradual improvement of 
tho scar, in which the connective tissue becomes 
moro porfeot in Us diameter, and tlio eutlolo 
laconics thinker niul more imamio. (A) Healing by 
secondary adhesion , or by thini intention, is accom¬ 
plished by the union of two graunluting surfaces 
(o.g. thoso of two flaps aftor amputation) placed 
and maintained in contact. 

In the treatment of iucisod wounds theie aro 
four main points to lie attended to: (1) Arrest of 
biemorrhage, by pressure with the Auger or a pad 
of lint, by cold, or, if arteries of any size have been 
divided, by tlioir ligature or torsion (see Ul.KKl)- 
ing). (2) Removal of any forolgn bodies which 
may liavo boon introduced, (A) Accurate apposi¬ 
tion of the sides and edges of the wound l>y pads 
and bandages, by plasters, or hy KuUires (q.v.). 
according to the sizo and position of the wound 
and tlio degree of gaping which lias to be counter¬ 
acted, (4) Prevention of decomposition in the 
wound and its discharges (see ANTIHKI’TIU Hun- 
GlfiRY). 

Of the other varieties of wouiuIh it 1h suiUeleut to 
notice tho most important points severally peculiar 
to each variety. Of punetuixtl wounds tho most 
serious aro thoso which aro made with blunt-pointed 
instruments, suoti ns nails, pi toll-forks, iron spikes. 
&o., for by those the injured parts are not so divided 
ab that thoy may rotiaab, but aro pressed aside with 
much bruising, and can dose again oh soon us the 
instrument is withdrawn i and in this lies the 
ohiof danger of those wounds, bocauso blood or other 
fluids aro Hlcoly to oxtmvasate into them, aiul can¬ 
not readily escape, These fluids, by decomposing 






ami 1238 from British vessels at soa (sab Lipk- 
BOAT). In 1880-87 tlioro wore no loss than 1682 
vessels totally wreaked on British coasts; In 1870- 
80 only 805 wore reported. The urtuibor of lives 
lost on British coasts was 1333 in tho voar 1807. 
and only 3Q0 lu 1883-80. 

Formerly n wreakad Bliip that wont to tho bottom 
remained there untU bIio w<w entombed in tlic shift- 
lngmiul or Band, or else had undergone a proooss 


ilow of tides and ouiTonts. Wreck* raising was 
then a solonuu praotloally undreamt of. Homo- 
tluios ortido operations wore carried on at sunken 
wracks (see thraa, Vol. IV. p. 22); but the 
object aimed at was tho recovery of treasure, and 
not tho raising to tlio surface of tlio vessel ooutaiu- 
iiig It. Tho development of nieohonlcaL nolonce 
and steam-power has placed in tlio hand* of 
modern wruuk-raiNors maohinory that has enabled 
them to lift many a fine ship from her oozy bed, 
and reatom hor to her proper plane among the 
heating argosies of conmiotm Most of the vessels 
that are raised bavo boon tho victims of com¬ 
mons; and those are mont frequent in tho crowded 
waters of British barium iu and their approaches. 
i ho chief eeonoinlo purpose served hv wrock-mising 
JH tho keeping clear the fairways loading to tho 
largo manortn. Many harbour boards have their 
own witoIc• removing plant j when harbour com¬ 
missioners do uot pOHsess tho nocoBsavy plant, thoy 
advertise for bunders. Yonra ago the usual practice 
wjih to blow the sunken ships to pieces; hut when 
tlio disaster Iium uccnvrod In shallow water this is 
now regarded oh wasteful. Botwoon 1880 and 1302 
the Thames Conservancy Boat’d mined 300 voxels 
(277 of which wore barges) from tlio river-tad, 
rho wreck-raising plant employed lu eluded a 


winoliOB and Htoaift-punipaj two 150*toii and two 
300-ton lighters without steam-power; and two 
400-ton lighters. A complete diving equipment is 
also provided, and an abundant Btook of wire ami 
other rope. When a collision takes piano and a 
vohhoI sinks lu the fairway of tho river a wrook- 
ismt is moored in aitu, and tho diver makes Ills 
examination. All the loose gear is removed, and 
a immlior of wire-cables are mode fust. Tlio 
cables lire calculated to stand it tension of 160 
toon, and they very seldom break. Ah many as 
twelve nr Ilf toon cables are sometimes passed under 
tho ship (if largo), and made fast to the lighters at 
dead low-water. Tho lighters themselves are sub- 
imirgud iw far as ptMMibfo and thon pmu]Nid dry; 
and as tho tide rises the wrecked ressol leaves 
Imr hud iu the mud and wind and Blowly rises to 
the surface. Thon powerful pontrifugal pumps are 
wot at work, and u\o vvock pumped HilffleientAy 
dry to oiinblo hor being floated away for repairs. 
Or ‘omiioIm’-huh the lifting lighters are generally 
called—aro attached to tho cables passed under tho 
yonkoI at Imv-wator; tho »lifp is raised from iior 
rcHbing'placo ns the tido rises; and, as the lighters 
Hunt on tho surface, tho vessel to which thoy are 
nltaohod is just raised tho lido's height and no 
ninro. Tugs are thou employed to tow the lighters 
and Uiolr nmilcuii prize towards tho spot selected 
far tan/uUing. Wltli the appliances poawywod by 
tile Cmwurvaiioy Board shim can bo raised whoso 
weight under wator dm not exceed 1800 tons. 

Bmicessful examples of wreck-raising nro tho 
Ihn'j/dfce, 11,318. 8nUm( sunk iu Maltese waters), 
and tho Anohov liner Ulo}ria (see below) at 
Gibraltar. But, with all our modern scientific 
and muohanlcal knowledgo, wreck-raising can only 
bn carried on in comparatively shallow water. 
Diving operations Qftn, of aeurse, be curried on at 
a greater depth. Tims in tlio year 1885 tho scrow- 
H teiuiter Alfomo XJL wont down ofl‘ Las Palmas 


in 105 foot of water, with £70,000 of specie on 
board, all of which was removed in safety from the 
bullion-room of the sunken vessel, and rawed to (lie 
surface by a London firm. 

Among wrecks notable For tlie low of life, tlio suffer¬ 
ings off mxmvora, for hiltoxiaal and literary aswHJmtlone, 
or for tlio heroism of oaptdn and crow, arc the following* 

llany dilpa of Dig Anonda on BrltUli and Iiiali coasts..1588 

^hjonCntoopeifB Shipwreck ’), on Cnmroacliy coast.icOft 

Sir 0. 81 iovet's lUot, floflly; 2000 Uvea lost.. ...\ .AW 

wogor (Couimodoro Dyron's sliljO, South Scau.mi 

Oruavoiior, ludiamnn, South Africa.. 

JbjjTil Gonrec, umlor ropafrat Fortaiiiouth; 600lives Joat.,1782 

Pamlorn. frigate; 100 lives.1701 

Quoen Ulmrlotto, ofl 10 gonsjbumeil off Leghorn: 700 lives,, 1800 

AlxnHSYUiiiiy, Imlluunn, on rortianri Jim i 800 liras.1805 

Aurora, txruiHport, on Goodwin Bands; 300 lives.1S06 

Minotaur, of T4 gana, NwtU tica: SCO lives.. ,1810 

SfcGcorflo, 08 guns, Defence, 74. Jutland; HOC lives..iaii 

British Queen, Goodwin Samla,,........1814 

Medusa, French ship, Senegsmbia.181G 

Qncoii Charlotte, Madina.I8lg 

Kent, Imllninnn, burned during storm, Pay Biscay; all saved 1826 

Jorlhrslilro (Grace Dsrlltig'ft wreck)..,».1888 

I reaMont, lost botweim wnw York and Liverpool.18J1 

BoHanco, Indlanuia, pear Boulogne; 110lives.1842 

Ocean Mousrcli, burned off Onuo's ricml j 178 liven.HUB 

Royal AilcUlilo, off Margate; 10(I Uvos..1840 

Edmund, uiiituranb slitp, west or Ireland ; 200 liven.1B60 

Blrknihcnd, tnionshlp, Booth Africa; 464 liven...1852 

Norttom Hollo. Amur)can ship, near Bruadatnlra.1867 

1 romona, Ainorlenn sliln, Irish coast.1800 

Royal Charter, off Anglesey; 440 lives, and £700.000.I860 

Lima, American ship, oirFraucli cotub i 808 llveJ.1800 

l^nilen, in Bay of BlHcny; 820 liras.1806 

1I.M.8. CaptnJn. off Flnlsterre; 472 lh’Cs.1870 

Northflcot, offDangoiieye; 800 lives.1878 

Atlantic, off Nora Beotian coast; 600 lives.1878 

Strathmore, South Indian Ocean; 451|m.1876 

H.M.B, Vanguard, rammed by aonsorts nU saved ...1876 

Bdittlcr, German packet, offSollly tele*; 881 lives.1876 

Oeutsahland, Gentian steamer, off thn Thouice; 70 Ih'es....1876 
H.M.B. Kurydlco, tminlng-ahlp, offVontuor; SOOlEvcs ..,..1878 

Frlnceea Alfoo. Busk by aolllslon In Ibemee; 06011vo*..1878 

Grosser KurfUrsb, Goruuui warship, collision i 800 lives. „. .1870 

Ooruesla, German alilp...1870 

Victoria, on Thames In Canada, upaot; 700lives.1881 

Daphne, caps Iced at iQHiich in Olydo; 124 Hvcs.1880 

City of Columbus U.a ship, off MatiMchugqtts; 07 lives.. .1884 
Utopia, Italian emigrant^ eolllnlmu Gibnllar: 674 lives,, .1801 
Uohunra, P. and O.dluor, offPoscaanros Islands; 126 lives. 189$ 
Rou man In, Anobor liner, on Portugneso ooast; 113 lives....1808 

Boo nrtloles Beacon, Diving, Derrick, LiTEDOAr, 
Lipk-baving Apparatus, Lighthouse , Hktkoe- 

oloot, Pilot, Pi.msoLTi, Hole op the Hoad, Balvaok, 
Btonallinoj Shipmcclt awl Disasters (Iiond. 1812); 


Hiitmro da Grands Naws‘apes (1080); and for law, 
ilurfcon, Wreck Inqtnriti (1884). 

Wrc<lc, ICahl Philipp, Bavarian field-marshal 
and Prince (1707-1838), was born in Heidelberg, 
shared in the campaigns of 1700 and,1800, fighting 
at Holienllmlon, and re conmiundorof the Bavarians 
invaded '[Tyrol and took part in the battle of 
Wagmm with tho Fronch, aftdr which ho was, 
limrto a oount of tha ompiro by Napoleon. Ho led 
tho Bavarian troops muter Napoleon to Butmia In 
1812 j then, changing sltlos ^vith his country, com¬ 
manded a nnited Bavarian and Austrian * army' 
against the Film oh, by whom lie was defeated at 
llftimu. Ho wan, ho we v or, victorious in several 
battles on tho sacred soil of Franca in 1814, and was 
made fiekl-marnhal and princo, with tho gift of 
largo estates. He ropvcoonted Bavarian interests 
at the Vicuna Congress in 1814. 

Wrelrin# Soo SnRGrHHmu. 

Wren, agontifl (Troglodytes) and family (Trog- 
lodytldiu) of Ijirds, having a Blonder, slightly curved, 
and pointed bill j tho wings very short and rounded ; 
the taihshort, and Carried erect? tlio logs slander, 
and mbhor long. Their plumage la gonorally dull. 
Thoy are abundant in tlio neotropical region, less 


mou or European 'W’rCn (2*. pamUu^ eitrqtowj ql» 
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disposed In a single Rories. The colon™ tiro fre¬ 
quently brilliant. Tlio flesh ia not much esteemed. 
The Italian Wnuna (Labrus maculatm) 1b common 
and widely distributed, or ten occurring among the 
seaweed in deep pools on rooky coasts. It in ensures 
18 inches or more in length ; is brightly coloured, 
often with ft rod back, an orange Iwlly, orange-rod 
paired due, and blntoh-gifocn mipftfrort lm&; foods 
on crustaceans and worms; spawns m spring 
and summor. The Cook Wrasse {Lahma miedns), 
also known ns Red, Striped, and Spot tail Wrasse, 
is not uiifrecruonb on the southern coasts of Eng¬ 
land, The adult male is dark greenish obovo, 
yellow to ovango beneath, with stripes of blue; 
the female to markedly different. hotag veil with 
black blotches. In length the male measures about 
14 inches, the female about a foot. In Rumiuor 
thoy live near the rocks* feeding on crustaceans; 
la autumn they seek rteopor water. Nearly related 
to the genus Labrns is the Corkwing (Orcnilahrus 
melons) \ ami the allied genera Ctono labrns, Aoitn- 
tliotahtm, Control abrua are also veprewn ted on 
British coasts. A common American Itoh ( Ctono- 
labrus cahpcrsus), known by a varioty of names, 
suoli as burgall, blno-flsh, sca-porob, and nipper, 
belongs to tlio same sot; and also related is the 
largo Tautag (q.v.) or Btack-ftoh (Tautoact onitis). 
Several spcoios cif >VrftSflo arc known as Rock-flali. 
Tim Parrot-ItaU (q.v.) or Parrot-wvcwae is tiro genua 
Scwm 

Wrath, Cape. Seo Cape YYhatii. 

Wratxa (Vwm), ft town of Bulgaria, 43 miles 
NE. of Sella. Pop. 10,024. 

Wraxnll, Sir Nathanael William, whs 1mm 
at Bristol 8bli -April 1701, at eighteen ontored tlio 
East India Company Civil Service, but returned to 
England in 1772, and thereafter for uoarly seven 
years travelled over Europe—oven to Lapland, 
employed part of the time, however, in n> con- 
Eilontuil mission from Queen Caroline Matilda of 
Bom nark to her broth or George 111. Ho published 
bis Cursor!/ Remarks made in a Tour in 1775. his 
Memoirs of the Valois Kings in 1777, colored 
parliament in 1780 as ft follower of Lord North, 
bat wont over to Pitt, and was made a baronet in 
1813. Hie next hooks were the History of France 
from Iletivy ///, to Bonis XIV* (3 vojh , 1705), 
Memoirs of the Courts qf Berlin,, Dresden, Warsaw, 
ami Vienna (2 ydIh. 1700), ami tlio famoua Histor¬ 
ical Memoirs of my own, Timo, from 177® to IVfij 
<2 vols. 1815), For ft libel in tlio lust on Count 
woronaov, Russian envoy to England, Wraxnll 
was flnoil £500 and soutoncod to six months im¬ 
prison incut, half of which ho ondnml. Vlolonfc 
attacks on bis veracity were also made by the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the British tfritr'o, 
but YYrnxftll printed Answers, on tbo whole, with 
.success. Ho died at Dover, on the way to Naples, 
November 7, 1831, His Memoirs, continued from 
1784 to 17(H), was published in 1838 (3 voIr,). There 
is an excellent edition of the whole work by Mr II. 
1). Wheatley (6 vols. 1884). 

Wray* John. Seo IIay. 

Wrecks are ships or goods caftfc on shore by the 
aoa, and aro usually distinguished from Dorollct 
(q.v,) property or Flotsam (q.v.). But the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act of 1854 and subsequent amend¬ 
ments includes jetsam, flotsam, Jigan, and dorulieU 
Shipwrecks may fall u nil or the category of strain 1- 
ing or foundering ; ami may ho caused by atormn, 
flro, collision, leaks (due to straining of timbers, 
corroding of metal sheathing* <fco.), fog, sbouls or 
rooks not marked in ohavta* imporfocb steering- 
gear. atirl bod or careless seamanship—ignorance 
of the position, miscalculation, negligence or to 
showing ship-lights, colour-blind ness, inattention 
to soundings, (Usrogfl.nl of currents* tlio omission 


t« make due allowance for correction of tiro eom- 
luwB, and a long list of other possibilities of error. 
Means of avoiding shipwreck aro lighthouses, 
beacons, storm - signal h ; and lifeboats and Hfo- 
preBorving api>arabnB of all kinds dimmish the 
fatalities. m „ 

In the time of Ilonry ITT., much as in Homan 
taw, wrecks wove tiro property of the crown unless 
tbo ownor appeared within a year and a day lo make 
good bis claim i but a ship was not accounted a 
wreck legally If any living thing escaped, though 
evon then bfio ship was made ever to the mown 
after a year and a day if tho ownor did nob com¬ 
pear. Now all action in regard to wrecks in 
Britain Is under tiro Board of Trade, who appoint 
receivers of wreck—custaniH olllcors. justices of 
peace, Sec* being liehl bound to not when recoivcro 
are not at hand. Tlio receiver takes evidence as to 
ownoisliip, and reports to the Board or Xratio. _ If 
the owner docs not ap|>cur «»v muko noon inn claim, 
and if tlio lord of tlio manor kwo no right in nil* 
ckdmwL wreck, tlicu after « year tUc motor Bella 
the wreck, anil, dodnoUng ««h»iiwh, pays tlio pun* 
coeds into tlio exchequer. If the goods or ship are 
rescued by private pomon*. Salvage (q.v.) may bo 
demanded. Jn Scotland a law of 1420 miauled that 
wrecked ships ami their goods should one) mat to tho 
king if thoy were of conn tries whore wrecks belonged 
to tiro king j if not, ' broken Hhipft 1 should have tiro 
sumo favour in Scotland as Scottish vessels received 
in the countries to which the wrecks belonged, 
Stealing wreck in a crime, ami so to removing 
lights, altering them* nr showing false lights ho 
os to causa wrecks. Wrecking, or showing fiitoo 
lights, lined to bo a common practice in Home jinrts 
of tiro XluiUsd tiro ^roputaltau uf tiro 

Cornish const Iwing specially notorious for tlmir 
lioartloBftiicss in this respect; and a wreck occur¬ 
ring by the 'act of Clod’ was roL'anled iih a iHvliifl 
liouiity to tlio nntivoH of tbo district whom it wah 
driven nshoro. Tlio lives of tlio unfortunate Mir- 
vlvorn were by no menus safe hi the hamm of 
wreckers who feared their booty might he taken 
from their grasp. , ( . _ 

In spite of tlio disappearance of such barbarous 
linages, and the CHtabliHlinient of the IlghtlioiiROR, 
lifeboats, and all maimer of lifo-pivsomng appar- 
atiiH on the moat exposed parts of the consls of 
civilised countries, ibe annual hm of shipping ami 
of life by shipwreck to appallUig* t Mr MulliaU 
UbliIIlute* tlio averugo tonnage of Brittoli nliippiug 
lost at 2(10,000 tans, a« compared with 128,000 tans 
of United States shipping, 40,000 of Gorman, 20,000 
French, and 20,000Italian. 

In tlio year 1800-01 there worn roiHirtod 0222 
cftHimHii'R at son to vessels of all sorta belonging to 
tho Unitol Kingdom—340-t hi Railing- vctsselR iuul 
2818 to stottinoro; the total Iorsoh won) 54(1, their 
tonnage being 20R.045 tons; and of thorn 200 worn 
lost tftrmigli stranding, 07 through collision, and 
80 timing]i foundering. The total liven lost through 
sea oiwiialbioR, or vessels wholly or partially lost, 
were 1401 crew and 000 passougoiH; of tills hint 
ijiiinhor IM wore lust in Win vchnoI, tlio Utmm, 
sunk at Gib ml tar. Of vnHsols belonging to llrittoli 
possessions abroad tho casual ties were U03, 21KI 
[of 43,033 tons) being total Iohkch, and the lives 
lost woro 280, 242 seamen and 47 pnssciigoro. (>f 
foreign vessols 000 sustained casual tics on the shores 
of tho United Kingdom or of British posMShlouH, 118 
being total losses, whilo 73 soiuiuui perished, Tho 
nmuncr of oasuoltics to shijJM or all sorts, British 
am! foreign, on tlio coasts or tho United Kingdom 
\yuyc 4108; total losses, 427; lives lost, 028, On 
tho coast of tho Unitad Kingdom 21)22 liven worn 
saved from shipwreck during tins your j 1008 on tho 
coasts of Bribislt irossesslonH abroad; 11)47 from 
British vsssoto on tlio oousts of foreign countries; 
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Cambridge, partiauiariy the beautiful western 
quadrangle Known os Novilo's Court. To this 
bo added In 1000 tho Library of Trinity College, 
«aicl by Gwilb to bo ‘one of bis finest productions, 
and one with Avliioh lie himself was well satisfied,* 
In 1065 Wren visited Paris, where ho made the 
aoqiialnbanco of Itarnini, architect of the colonnade 
of Bt Peter’s, Rome, and of other distinguished 
men. In tho follow'lug year he roturned, to Hnd 
tho Royal Society earnoably engaged in soarohing 
out the causes of the great plague, so soon to bo 
succeeded by tho groat Aro which laid Loudon In 
ashes. Tills disaster at once opened a wldo Acid 
for tho exertion of Wren’s g on his. llo formed a 
plan and drew doslgiiB for the on biro rebuilding of 
tho metropolis, embracing wide ntroets, magnificent 
quays alonpr the banks of the river, and other ayoII- 
ccmsldorod improvements. In rebuilding London, 
however, few of Wren's recommendations wero 
adopted. lie was eortalnly chosen to ho tho 
avohitoct of now Bt l’anlTi, one of tho ilnosb non- 
Gothic cathedrals in the worlds besides which ho 
designed moro than Afty other cfinrohes in place of 
those destroyed by tho Arc. The great afinrch of 
St Paul, built on the modol of Bt Po tor’s at Rome, 
was begun in 1075 mid completed in 1710, when the 
last stone was laid upon the lantern by the arolu- 
leot’s son, GhnsLophor. 


llosidoa tho numormiH ohurohoH inoii Monad, Wrou built 
or doBignad tlia lloynl lixolwngo (10G7); Custom-houm 

77); the (Ml 

Observatory, uiwinriaa ixuiuj, uiu whiiuwuy xuvrui, 
Christ (Jliuroli, Oxford {1QH1—89) l Oholaoa Hospital 
[1082 00); AHlimnlanu Museum, Oxford (lOBfth Hamp¬ 
ton Court (q.v., lfiUO); Mordun Collogo, lllaokheath 
[10021 j Croonwloh llomiltfil (100(1); ihiokinglmm Houao 
(170ft); Marlborough I tonne (1700); tho western towora 
and tho north transept, roajntly altered, of Westminster 
Ahboy (1719); bosldos tliu unfinished palaoo of Wln- 
ohostor (108ft). Seo IIknaihnaxob. 

In 1072 Wren received tho honour of knighthood. 
In 1074 ho murriod a daughter of Sir John Coghill, 
by whom bo had a son, Christopher (1075-1747, anti- 
qiiary); ami in 1070 lie married ndaughlor of Visaoim t 
FituwLlllam, by whom he had a son and daughter. 
In 10B0 ho was elected President of the Royal 
Booiotyi in 10R4 was made comptroHor of the 
works at Windsor Castle, whore he built tho state 
aiiartmonts, of wliioli the oxtorior only was Gobhi- 
oiHod liy Wyiitvillo; anil in 1085 was nlcoted Graml- 
nmstor of the ordor of Freemasons. Ho was also 
elnnted a momherof parliament for Windsor in 1080, 
and being unseated on petition was immediately 
ro-oloutoa, In 1008 ho ayos appointed surveyor- 
gunuml of the repairs at Wostiuinstor Abbey, Wren 
dlod at bis Jionso at Hampton Court, sitting in bis 
chair after dinner, on 25th February 1728, aged 
ninety yoars, and was buried in St Paula Cathedral, 
whore tho appropriate Insoriptlon, 'SliuominiQiituiii 
roqulris, oiroumspioo * marks his tomb. During bis 
declining yearn lie was troatod with nogloct, and 
oven injustice, by the court of England; * one Ben¬ 
son * was appointed by Georgo I. to supersede lum 
in the ulfluo of snrvoyor-gonoral; and some private 
individuals mvpod At Ills wovka in a mast malevoleiit 
spirit. Bioolo, however, vindloatotl tho fame of his 
friend In the Taller, in which Wren is introduced 
in tho character of Nestor; and fow have since 
Iwioii found hardy enough to oall in question the 
well-merited reputation of Sir C. Wren as archi¬ 
tect, mathematician, and scientific olisorvor. 

Bee Mllinaik's Annals of 81 PaxiVs (1808), and Uvon by 
James Mimes (1852) and Miss Phlllimoro (1881). 

Wrestling is one of tho most ancient forms of 
athlotio exorcise, ami was at one time the favourlto 
pastime of tho Greeks, especially to imring that 
period when Greece in civilisation, military know¬ 


ledge, aud In the cultivation of arts and sciences 
stood head and shoulders above all the eta tea 
of tho civilised world. The Olympic Gaines, the 
great festival of the Greeks, which wero instituted 
For the exhibition of various trials of strength and 
skill, included races on foot, and with horses and 
chariots, contests in leaping, throwing, boxing, 
and wrestling. In the games described by Homer 
valuable prizes wore ottered, but after the seventh 
Olympiad a single garland of loaves of the wild 
olive was Bubstitutcdat Olympia as the only meed 
of victory. One of tho great objeots of the old 
classical wrestlers was to make every attack with 
elegance and grace under certain laws of a most 
intricate nature, and tho game is described by 
Plutaroh as tho hardest working form of athletics. 
In Devon and Coni Avail wrestling on the catch- 
hold principle still finds favour. In Lancashire 
they adopt a catch-ae-catoh-oan stylo i while in 
Cumberland find Westmorland tho ancient back- 
hold system continues to hold its own. The Beotoli 
have recently adopted a twofold mixture to be 
hereafter described; and in Ireland colIar-uml-elhoAV 
wrestling is tho prevailing fashion. In tho United 
States and Australia, in Germany, France, and 
Japan ground-wrestling, which is the most objec¬ 
tionable of all known methods, is the most 
popular. This system has been dignified by the 
nigh-sounding title of Givcco-Roman wrestling, 
The Grceco-Roman stylo Is practically the same os 
the French method, and consists of a struggle on 
tho ground until one or other of the competitors 
is compelled through sheer exhaustion to give in i 
indeed, such a contest is simply an. exhibition of 
brnto strength, and its introduction into England 
has done more to bring this ancient pastime into 
contempt than anything that lias taken place in tho 
history of tho exercise dining the 19th contary. On 
commencing, tho wrestlers tako hold frani the 
head ancl not lower than tho waist, when both 
toll on the ground, and then tho oottial struggle 
begins. Tripping, which is the very essence of the 
game, in not allowed \ therefore weight and rtrefigth 
aro tho only factora in the contest, which terminates 
when one of tho combatants has been placed on 
both shoulders. 

The Cornwall and Devon system is a perfect 
drawing-room entertainment in comparison with 
the foregoing hybrid style. The champions bailing 
from these two counties wrestle in strong loose 
linen jaekots, and lay hold nbovo tho waist or by 
any portion of tbe jacket; nnd in order to be fairly 
thrown two shoulders and one hip must be on the 
ground, or two him and one shoulder, and ft man 
must be thrown flat on his back before any Other 
portion of his body touches the earth ere a decision 
can be given against him. Kicking is now for-' 
bid don, and tbe men usually Avrestle in their stock¬ 
ing feet, Avhieh is ft groat improvement on the 
olden mothod Avhcn heavy boots shod with iron 
wero used as a means of attack and defence; The 
Lancashire fashion allows unlimited action. The 
competitors are permitted to catoli hold whore thov 
please, logs included, hut they must not semtcii 
or throttlo or doliberotoly injnve one another. 
Hero again ground-Avrestling becomes a greatfactor 
in a struggle for supremacy. Li fact, Lancashire 
wrestling so much resembles Avhat is called tho 
Grrcco-Romon stylo Avith other objectionable sur¬ 
roundings that it scarcely deserves to be classed 
among the English ■ systems. Two shoulders on 
the ground constitutes a fall ayUIi fifteen minutes 
rout between each bout, Tho Cumberland and 
Westmorland mothod is probably the liestOcuowii 
style at tho present moment, and is still popular 
in snob arenas ao those at Carlisle, Grasmere, and 
other wrestling roeorto in the northern counlites. 
Unfortunately the annual Cumberland and West- 
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vulgaris) is found In all parts of Europe), and 111 
Morocco and Algeria, mid in Asia Minor ami 
northern Perehu In central Asia it is ropro* 
sontod by T. pttllidm. In Iceland mid the Faroes 
it is represented by T t borealis , anti in tho south- 
went of Norway a speoloa lias boon found* known 
as T. her gens is. Tho common wron is more abund- 
ant in the nortliom than in tho central and 
son thorn parts of Europe. It is a very small bird, 



AYren and Neat {Tivylodytes parvulns). 


only about 3J inohos long, reddish brown above, 
with narrow trail bv orao bars of dark blown, yellow- 
ieli white below, tho greater wing-coverts with tlirco 
or fonr small bead-like spots of will to. From its 
peculiarity of form, and its aotlvo, lively habits, 
it Is 0110 of the most familiarly known of British 
birds, lb frequents gawlons, bodges, and thickets. 
Its flight Is not long bus tabled; it merely flits from 
bush' to lmsli, or from one stone to another, with 
very vapid motion of the wings. It souiotimos 
ascends trees, nearly in tho manner of croopors. 
Tho male has a loiul sweet song. The nest, which 
Is compomtivoJy large, 1b oval, domed a Imre, with 
a small opening in tho side* and is composed of 
leaves, hay nr moss, soma times lined with feathers, 
and generally of materials such that It resembles 
In colour tho objeots beside it, and is not easily 
discovered, It iB often placed under tho thatch of 
a building, under tho turf of a turf-topped wall, 
against tho side of a innss-covorod troo, or undor 
an Impending hank, always bo as to 1ms shottorod 
from rain. Tuo oggs are usually from six to eight 
in numbar, and the male is osidmiouft in hie atten¬ 
tions to the female in supplying hor with food 
during incubation, and afterwards assists hor in 
tho care of tho young. Two broods am produced 
in the season. Impovfoot nests, known as ‘cooks' 
nests, 1 nm of ton found near an occupied nosfc. In 
severe winter weather a number of wrens often 
take shelter together In an old nest, or in a holo 
of a wall \ some times fclioy roost in byres, to enjoy 
tho warmth proceeding from tho cattle. When 
driven from bimbos, tho wren is oasily run down : 
anil tho hunting of tho wren (the ‘king of all 
birds 1 ) on St Btophon’s or ChrlBtnms Bay is 
an old custom hi the smith of Ireland. A similar 
custom obtained on othor days in other localities, 
Its origin is unknown. In general, howovor, tho 
wron is almost as much a popular favourite in 
Britain oa tho redbreast. The name Kitty or Jenny 
Wren is popularly given to it in many parte of tho 
country. The North American species of wren are 
numerous; but ninny of thorn are ranked under 
different genera. Tho Honao Wron (T. domosthus 
or mIon) is larger than the European wron, being 
about 6 inches long. It is reddish brown above, 
barred with dusky, and pale fulvous white below-, 
with a light brownish tinge across tho breast. It 
is abundant in tho custom pavlfi of tho United 


States. It is less shy than tho Europoan wren, 
and ofton builds its nest near houses, and in boxes 
prepared for it. Tho nests are niado to iill the 
boxes | and to oflbcfc thin a largo imihh of hotoro- 
gen eons materials is sometimes collected. Tho 
song of the house wron is very sweet, Tho malo 
is a very bold, pugnacious bird, readily attacking 
birds far larger than itself, as tho blue-bird ana 
swallows, awl taking possession of the boxes which 
tlroy have appropriated for thoir nests. It oven 
attaoke cate when they approach its nnnt. Tho 
Winter Wren {T . hycmalis) is so similar to tho 
Europoan wron that it in not easy to stato a 
ftpeeme didovonco. It is common throughout North 
Amorlca, from Labrador to Lnuisiana, and partially 
migratory, Several othor species, aomimm in North 
Amorlca, all agree vory nearly in their habits with 
tho common wren, flao also GoLiUiN'-oiiKSTici) 

Wins jr* 

lVi’Gll. Sir CnniflTOPHKR, architect, wom horn 
at East Rnoylo in Wiltshivo, on tho 20th of Oofco- 
bor 1032. Ilia father, Ur C. Wron, was Doan uf 
Wimtamr, ami his uncle, Ur M. Wrou* was Bishop 
auocosBivoly of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, Young 
Wren was educated at Westminster School, undor 
tho celebrated Ur Bushy, ami while yot only in Ills 
fourteenth year was entered a gouLloimui-caiuiunuor 
of Wodhain College, Oxford. If ore lie distinguished 
liimsolf in malhomatics, attracted no lieu by bin in- 
ventions of certain mathematical ins triune ills, ami 
his enthusiasm in experimental philosophy. In 
1060 bo took his degree of B.A., and tu 1(153 that 
of M.A., having been previously made fellow- of 
All Sonin, In 1004 ho Is spoken of by Evelyn us 
* tliat rare and early prodigy of universal selcuco \ 1 
and aequaiiitanoo ripcmcnl into a firm friendship 
between AYren and Evelyn. 

In 1005 AYren assisted in perfecting tho I wire- 
motor. In 1057 ho left Oxford for London, where 
ho beenmo Gresham professor of Astronomy, but hi 
Mny 1001 returned to Oxford us Kavillun professor 
of Astronomy. Tho saiiio year ho receiver! tho 
degree of D.C.L., and that of LL,I). at Cambridge. 
Be fore leaving London AVrou hurl, ill eon jiiuel.mil 
with Lord Brouiiaker, tho Hon. Uolicrb Boyle, Dr 
AYilkiiis, and others, who used to moot together at 
Gresham College, laid the foundation of Urn future 
Itoyal Society. One of tho llrst proceedings of 
tho Society wim to gob the king to lay his coni' 
mauds upon AVrou to per feet a design 1m had in 
hand of a globe of the moon, and to ‘preened 
in drawing tho shapes of Jittlo animals us they 

^ ar in the microscope/ Tho lunar glolio was 
ied, much to tho satisfaction of his Majesty, 
who placuil it in liis cabinet of rarities, jlo 
also summoned Wron from Oxford to assist Kir 
John Denham with bis ml vice on architectural 
subjects; the poet Uenbuin having been appointed 
survoyor-genoral of Ills Majesty *h buildings, but 
possessing little or no knowledge of the subject. 

The study of architecture was one to which 
Wron had givon groat attention, notwithstanding 
his do vo lion to mu them a tics, astronomy, chemis¬ 
try, awl even anatomy, lit 1(103 he was engaged 
by the Doan and Chapter of 8b I’uuL'h to make a 
survey of Lha cathedral, with a view to certain 

J n-oiceted repairs in that vast fabric. Ifo accord- 
ugly drew up a vory careful and elaborate report, 
bub Indore any alopB wom taken St Van Vs was 
irreparably Injured by ,tho memorable lire of 
IflQu, and AVrou was dm*tilled to bo the imdd- 
toot of tho now cathodral in Hi cud of tho restorer 
of tho old, Tho 11 rot work actually built from 
a design by Wren was tho oliapol at Pembroke 
Col logo, Cambridge, in 1003. But in tho same year 
ho dcsignod the Sholdouian Theatre at Oxford 
(10(34-00). In 1004 AVrou also designed some valu¬ 
able additions to tlio buildings at Trinity College, 
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Sopiotlog, ami for each of those, from time to time, 
edited volumes. In 1842 he was elec toil a corre¬ 
sponding member of the French Acndfimlo dea 
Inscriptions, ami ho wob also a member of other 
learned societies on the Continent mid in Amorico. 
He died at Chelsea, 23d December 1877. 

4 From 1838 onwards ho published oighty-four works 
including, of course, translations and works edited for 
societies. The following nifty bo mentioned: Binuraphia 
-Brifawrica Litcraria (2 vote 1842-40) i Essaya on (he 
Literature* Popular SuperatUions, and History of Etuh 
fond in ike Middle Agee (2 vote 1840): England under 
w Hmte of Hanover* Illustrated from the Caricnt urea of 
jo WJLlS^iS 48 * * Narratives Sorcery and Magto 
(fivofo. History of Zudtow (ltit®)-, The Celt* the 

Honan, and the Saxon (1802) j History of Ireland (3 
vols. 1804); Wanderings of an Antiquary (1864); 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Pivvincittl English (2 vols. 
1867)i History of France (3 vols. 1868-02): Political 
Poms and Songs, from the Accession of Eduard TIL 
to that cf Richard III (2 vols. lSfij-fll); Zee Cent 
NouveUes NquvcUc*( 2 vols. 1868}, being % cdliecstioii of 
medl&val teles from the only known manuscript of the 
some, dlsoovored by 'Wright In tho library of the 
Hunterian Mrisoum, Glasgow; Essays on Archeological 
Subjects (2 vols. 1861); History of Domestic Manners and 


The office of Kcejier of the Signet was in 1817 
conjoined with that of Lord Clerk Register. See 
Library, p, 007 .—Writer Is also a term vaguely 
applied in Scotland to a law praotitioucr or hie 
clerk. 

Writing, In tbe article Alphabet an account 
has been given of tlio various aye tenia of writing, 
ideographic, syllabi, or alpha- <**„«* uwn. tr.«. 
betic, ami all existing alphabets by j. a. lipjiImou 
have boon traced to their origin in Cowp*®* 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic picture-writing. In the 
articles Paleography and Inscriptions the 
standard records, documents, and manuscripts have 
been cafafapier?, and the various 'hands 'or sty fee 
of penmanship have been described, so that it is now 
only neoossAiy to give an account of tho materials 
used for writing, and of tho influence of these 
material* in modifying or transforming tho diar- 
ootor of the several scripts. 

The chief materials on which writings liuvo come 
down to ub are stone, clay, metal, pntfmovds, wood, 
liapyrns, leather, parchment, wax-tablets, pal in- 
Jeavcs, and paper. The oldest documents which 
wo possess come from the earliest seats of civilise 
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Sentiments m England during the Middle Age* (1801): tlon, Babylonia and Egypt, and the Babylonian 
A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and and Egyptian scripts begin with inscriptions on 
Art (1805); 4» Western Europe (1800); Htono. The style of the cuneiform inscriptions is 


IfriconiuM (1872; see WROXmn); uid Anglo*Latin 
Satirical Poets of (he Twelfth Century (2 vols. 1877).. 

Wrlghtla. See Indigo. 

Wrist. Beo Hand ; and for Wrist-drop, a form 
of lead-poisoning, see under Lead. 

Writ, in English law, moans a written order 
luldroHBod to a subject in the khig'R uaiuo. Since 
the Nonnan ComuieHb writs have been freely 
devised and altered, for many different purposes. 
Bomo are of an administrative or unlitionl liatnro, 
as, for example, tho wilt addressed to a refcunung- 
oiHoer, ooniummliug him to hold an oleotW and 
return .the name of the person elected; M-rlte of 
mandamus and proliibition, by which inferior 
courts are kept within the hounds of their jurisdic¬ 
tion ; and the famous writ of Habeas Corpus (q.v.), 
by which a person who has another in custody is 
commanded to bring up his prisoner and to show by 
what authority I 19 do tains him. An action at law 
was formerly begun by an * original writ* issued 
under tho groat seal i it is now begun by a writ of 
summons, requiring tho defendant to appear and 
answer the plaintirt’s claim. Tho judgment of tho 
court is enforced by a writ of execution, as, for 
example, tho writ of Fieri Facias (q.y.), which 
diroote the sheriir to levy the debt by soiling 
tho defendant's goods. See CawAs, Certiorari, 
Elrcht, Error* Mandamus, Nis Exeat, Sub- 
tier a, &o, Formerly the king would iBSUo Writs 
of execution without trial, but this abnso was 
taken away by tho Great Charter of 1216. Do 
Ilairctico Comburmdo was abolished undor Charles 
If. Many of tho old fonua of writ have been 
abolished (such os Latitat, which proceeded on the 
legal liotion that the defendant was in lulling out 
oi Middlesex) or romlered obsolete by modem 
changes in procedure, such a* Scire Facias and Qno 
Warranto (ipv,), In tho United States the scvoral 
states differ considerably; thus in New York write 
of Error and writs No Exeat have been abolished. 
Bee also Summons and Warrant. 

Writer's Cramp. Boo Champ. 

Writers to the Signet, an ancient society of 
solicitors in Scotland wlio formerly had the exclu¬ 
sive right to prepare all summonses and bthor write 
pertaining to the supreme court of justice (see 
Signet). Under the 81 ■ and 32 Ylot' chap. 101 
they have still the exclusive privilege of preparing 
oroWn writs, which include oil ohm-tora. -precepts, 
and write from the sovereign or prince of Scotland* 
610 __ 1 _ 


Htono, The style of the cuneiform inscription & is 
duo to their having been written cm tablets of soft 
clay, which have then been dried in the son or 
kiln -baked. But this ou nei fonn writ 1 ng wan i tool f 
developed out of an earlier lapidary script, tho linear 
Babylonian, so called because it fa formed of lines, 
not wedges, ns shown in the undnted lapidary in¬ 
scriptions from Tel-1 o (Telloli), or the inscription 
of Sargon af Agade, who reigned nlxmb 9800 R.C. 
(see Babylonia, Vol. I. p. 033). Bnt when the 
linear Babylonian hail l>ecn modified owing to the 
use of clay, the lapidary hiscriptions follow the 
wedge-shaped forms which arose out of tlie day 
script. Tho wedgo-shaped forms aro believed to' 
have been impressed on the soft clay bv mcaus of a 
square-headed implement, a domcr of wldch was 
dinted into tlie clay. The great' library of Nine veil 



Fig. 1.—A Cuneiform Ctey-tablct (roduoed), 

tanking flnn, consisting of innumerable deeds re¬ 
lating to financial transactions, such aa loans, sales," 
and marriage settlements. The contract tablets go 
back to tho 24th century u.c., and coine down to 
the time of DomUlnn. 

The oldest inscriptions of Egypt, which may be 
earlier by a thousand years tlian any from Baby¬ 
lonia, aro also engraven on stone; bnt papyrus wns - 
also used at an extremely remote period, Hence 
two styles arose, tho idevatic for papyrus and tho 
hieroglyphic for inscriptions. The oldest hook in 
existence is the Papyrus Prisse, now at Paris, It 
was found in 1847, in a Theban tomb of tlih lltli 
dynasty (2500*-30(>0 D.a), and pnrporte Lo be <v 
copy of a much oarlier treatise, composed in the’ 
time of the 6 th dynasty. It is written in a 1 hold 
hieratic bond, bearing little ■ resemblance to the 
hieroglyphic pietura-writing * from which it was - 
derived. Sufen remains of the literature of oftoleht 
Egypt as we possess have chiefly come to ns;on ; 
papyrus rolfa found- in Egyptian tombs,** ‘From ' 
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jnorland gatherings in London censed, for no par* 
tlcular reason, in 1808, when the old wrestling 
Booioby, which liftd existed from tlio yoar 1824, wan 
apparently in a nourishing condition. This was 
one of tlia Hrat noLioeablo signs that the ancient 
pustlmo was ou the decline, and had hogun to 
give place to the, comparatively sneaking, modern 
games of crickob and football. ft will certainly 
be a subject for regret if tlie exorcise is allowed 
to sink into oblivion, towards which it is nnfor* 
tuimtely drifting. In tlio Cumberland and AYest- 
inor]and style, when Iwth men grasp each other 
round the body with fcho left arm above and the 
right underneath the play commences. Neither 
party is allowed to break his hold until the wrestle 
is over, anil tha one who touches the ground first 
with any part of his body, the feet or course ex¬ 
cepted, is deemed the loser. If both fall togother 
it is technically termed a 1 dog-fall,* and the men 
wi estlo over again. 

In the newly-adopted Scotch style of wrestling 
a commencement is mode by taking hold in 
the Cumberland and "Westmorland fashion with 
the arms round, tho body and the hands grasped 
in the well-known back-hold style. The tussle 
which ensues frequently lauds one of the wrestlers 
flut on his back, and ends the contest before tho 
struggle on the ground begins. If, however, a 
fair book-fall, with both shoulders down, does 
not result, fchon the bout is continued under Gneco- 
Ronian rules. Iu Ireland the collar-ami*elbow 
system still holds good in a limited degree, tuid 
some years ago frequent matches took place in 
tho Fhoonix Park, and at the Curragli at Kildare. 
The Irish stylo is simplicity itself. The competi¬ 
tors catch hold of tho elbow with ono land and 
the collar with the other, and neither party is 
allowed to let go his hold till the fall has been 
galuod. It is in some parts called benching, but 
cannot be considered a satisfactory mode of decid¬ 
ing a contest; yot it is useful iu the case of 
sudden and unexpected attack, as tho hold is easily 
obtained. The Swiss again compote in a special 
wrob tli Jig-cos tame consisting of drawers, shirt, and 
a stout bolt. A hold can he taken by tho drawers 
alone, tho shirt, or tlio bolt, or by all at ouu 
and tlio samo time according to the taste of the 
wrestler. There jb no ground-wrestling, and first 
man down loses in Switzerland, a much to be com¬ 
mended system, The French and Gormans have 
their own fashion, but they so closely resemble 
the Graco-Boinan nnd Lancashire style that 
the difference amounts to nothing. Practically 
ground-wrestling is the practice in noth countries, 
with two shoulders down to constitute a fall. Tho 
great aontinentul event of recent years was the vic¬ 
tory at Berlin on 25th July 1801, in the presence 
of 6000 spectators, of Carl Abs over Tom Can nun, 
who had previously defeated twenty-seven others. 

Wrestling has recently become popular in Japan 
and India. The Japanese have adopted the Grroco- 
Boman style, aud receive handsome rewards at the 
conclusion of their contests. Tlio Jap wrestlers, who 
are a most formidable class of men, before entering 
tho arena adorn themselves with a certain kind 
of war-paint, with a huge belt round the waist and 
thoiv enormous calves encased in stout leggings. 
The Indians, on the otheT hand, wrestle in bathing* 
costume, and Iu a match only contest one bout, 
and one shoulder ou tho ground is deemed a fait 
Suoli is a summary of the different systems of 
wrestling now before the public. In order to make 
the foregoing a little more explicit, let us recapitu¬ 
late the various stylos touched upon, and the 
definitions of a fall apiwrtaining to each. Graieo- 
Boman, ground-wrestling, two shoulders down to 
constitute a fall. Cornidh and Devon, no ground. 
wreBtllug, three points down, sometimes four points 


down os per armitgemojit. Lancashire, ground- 
wrestling, two should era down, any hold. Cnm- 
Ijerland and Westmorland, no gronud-wrestling, 
any point down. Scotch, ground-wrestling, two 
points, or shouldors down. Irish, first down to 
Jose. Swiss, first down to lose. French, Gorman, 
and Japanese, ground-wrestling, two shoulders 
down. Indian, one fall, ono shoulder-blade down 
to constitute a fall. Ground-wrestling is unques¬ 
tionably un-English, and us stated abovo has 
brought a usoful and ancient pnstimo into dis¬ 
repute. Promoters of tlio sport liavo for years 
endeavoured to introduce an amalgamated system 
on the catch-hold principle, not lower than the 
waist, in which tho wrcsLlor who first touches tho 
ground shall bo considered the loser, bub success 
lias not hitherto crowned thoir efforts. 

Sea Lttt'e WrtBlliana (Whitehaven, 1828); Wrestling. 
by the present writer. Wnltor Armstrong (’All England 1 
Boric8, 1880); Pollock and Grove, Fencing. Boxing, and 
Wrutlmg (Badminton Library, 1880); Blaokmore'e Claw 
Yauglmn, for a fine description of a wroetiing-iuatoli; 
and Ldon Yillo, La Lulti Franpime (1802). 

Wrexham, a town of Denbighshire, aallod 
sometimes the ‘metropolis of North Wales, 1 on an 
affluent of the Deo, 12 miles SSW. of Chester. Its 
church, destroyed by ilro in 1457, and rebuilt in 
1472-1520, was restored in 1800-08 at a cost of 
£4000, and is a line Perpendicular structure, whoso 
tower, 180 foot high, contains ton bolls of singular 
sweetness, and is one of tlio 'Seven Wonders of 
Wales.' Judge Jeffreys was horn closo by, at 
Acton ; and Bishop Hcbor wrote 1 From Greenland's 
Icy Mountains' in the vioarago. Wrexham is 
situated in tho heart of a mining district, and 
has far-famed breweries, tanneries, &o. It was 
incorporated in 1857, and with Denbigh (q.v.) t &o. 
returns one member to purliumout. Pop. (1851) 
0717; (1801) 12,562. 

Wright, Joseph, a painter, called commonly 
* Wright of Derby,' was bom thoro ou 3d September 
1734, tho third son of 4 Equity Wright/ an attorney 
and town-clerk. Ho was eduoated at Derby gram¬ 
mar-school, and at Derby lie died on 29tli August 
1797, having passed his whole life iu his native 
town, with uio exception of three and a half years 
under Hudson in London (1751-54), two you ns in 
Italy (1778-75), and two at Bath (1775-77). Ho 
in anted in 1773 Hannah Swift (1740-00), who boro 
him throe sons and three daughters \ first exhibited 
in London iu 1705; and was elected an A.K.A. 
in 1781. an R.A* in 1784—this latter honour lie 
declined. His palntings^of which there was an 
exhibition at Darby in 1883—are largely portraits 
or portrait groups, representing not soldom effects of 
artificial light, as s o.g M in liis well-known 'Orrery* 

(1700) and 4 Air-pump' (1708). If Inferior to Gains¬ 
borough and Reynolds, and to Romney at Romney's 
best, Wright of Derby stands very high among 
the English painters of the 18th century, being *a 
master of strung effects of light nnd slindo, gifted 
with fine perception of the powers of local colour, 
and something of a poet in landscape/ floe tlio 
iino folio on him by Mr William Beni rose (1880). 

Wright, TnoaiAS, antiquary, was bom near 
Ludlow, Shropshire, 21st August 1810, tho son of a 
Quaker who hail migrated from Bradford. From 
Ludlow grammar-school ho proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where ho took his B. A. in 1884. 
lie had already contributed to Frames and other 
magazines, when in 1880 he went to London, and 
at once commenced the career of tw mail of letters. 
In 1887 lie was elected a follow of tho Society of 
Antiquaries, and iu 1838 was one of tho two founders 
of the Camden Society, as in 1843 of tho British 
Arch Ecological Association. He also took an aotivo 
part in the .formation of the Percy and Shakespeare 
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letters or oiilors to officials, bnt most usually they 
are receipts /or Uvea The tax-cofioctora must 
liftvo gone round with donkeys laden with pot- 
sherds in order to give these receipts. We have 
also Graffiti (q.v.) rudely scribbled on the plaster 
or Pompeian ami Roman walls, wliioli aro valuable 
ns disclosing the popular spelling and the cursive 
liana of the period. 

Documents Intended for preservation, If not in- 
scribed on stone, wore usually engraved on Metal. 

I ho questions addressed to oracles were scratched 
on leaden plates, of which great numbers liave been 
found, Mitl leaden plates, containing the name of 
tho deceased, were used as sorolls for loculi in 
tombs. Treaties betwoon Greek states were fro- 

a uently engraved on bronze plates and affixed to 
le walls or tomples, 

Tho oldest specimens of Indian writing are the 
rock inscriptions of Asoka (q.Y.), which date 
from tho 3d century D.c. TheBo aro succeeded by 
numerous inscriptions from Buddhist oaves. The 
grants of land to temples were commonly engraved 
on copper plates. But the characteristic Indian 
material was the palm-loaf, fclio use of which has 
profoundly modified the scripts of Sou thorn JnrlJa, 

Orissa, Ceylon, and Durum. The palm-leaves were 
strung together something in tlio manner of a 
rosaiy, by a cord passing through holes bored in 
tho leaves. The Devanagarl, or Sanskrit Book- 
hand (Jig. 6), was written on palm-leaves with a 

t^c x<$ WK&Kt ^ 
rR'd m^TcT 

i 

Pig, 6.—fit John, iii. 10, in Sanskrit (the Dovanagarl character), os 
printed by tho British and Foreign Bibb Society. 

rood and ink, bub exhibits characteristic forms duo 
to the earlier cm ploy men t of a dry point, the con¬ 
necting line from which the letters depend being in 
this oaso neocssarilv aljsent. 

Tho rood, called culamuo . fistula, arundo, or 
oanna , and cut like our quill-pens, was used for 
writing with ink on papyrus or parchment. It is 
still employed in the Bast, and in the West con¬ 
tinued to bo used till the 12tli century. Isidore of 
Seville, who wrote in the 7th otmtury, is the first 
to mention the <\\\\W—pmna,/ 1 a feather,’ whence 
our word * pen.’ In the 18th Amtniy the quill had 
replaced tho reed, and tho result of tho onangQ is 
scon in tho adoption of fiber up-strokes. The 
general u*o of Btcul pons lias had considerable 
offset on modern scripts, but metal pens, or calami 
made of bronze, wore not unknown to the ancients. 

Tho last innovation is the stylogiaphic peu, the 
use of which is modifying modjern hands. 

Ink was usually black. Tpo oldest inks were 
thick and glutinous, necessitating the use of a 
brush, as in tho earlier hieratic writing, and in 
Chinese or square Pali. A thinnbr ink, suitod for 
tho reed, was made from gall-nuts amtsulpbetfo of 
Iron (see Ink). Bed and blue ink were used for 
Utica or initials. From tho Oth to tho 11th century 
coloured inks aro rare, bnt in tho 12th they bccomo 
more common. For an account of gold and silver 
writing oil purplo parchment, see Illumination. 

Among Aryan nations the writing is horizontal, 
and the normal direction from left to right The 
Semitic scripts, on the other hand, are written 
from right to left, this being tho direction of the 
early hieratic, from which the Phoenician alphabet 


was derived. Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, and 
the Miipts derived from ike Arabic, such os 
J/urkish, Afghan, and Hindustani, ret Ain tlus 
direction. The oldest of the Greek inscriptions 
follow the Phamioian direction, but at nn early 
period they aro occasionally written in a snake-like 
form, following the nmrgin of tho stone. In the 
0th century, or oven oarliur, we ilnd them written 
boustrophedon or 1 plough-wise, ’ the lines running 
Alternately from right to left, and from left to 
right, just as oxen, when ploughing, draw the 
alternate furrows in opposite directions. Finally 
all tho lines wero written front loft to right The 
same happened in Italy. Tho older Inscriptions 
ore retrograde, a direction long retained by the 
Etruscans, while from Cumin wo have boustro* 
nliedon inscriptions, until finally the direction from 
loft to right was adopted. The same was the case 
with the runic M ilting, which was obtained from 
tho Greeks lvofore the direction of the writing 
had been changed. Tho earliest runic inscriptions 
aro retrograde, then they become serpentine or 
boustrophedon, and finally they are written from 
left to right The Himyaritic inscriptions from 
Amhm Felix are retifrgrndo, IxMotropluHlon, or 
from loft to right, a direction which I was adopted 
'vlion the Himyaritio writing penetrated to India. 
ITcnco the Devanagarl, the Pali, and all tlie de¬ 
rived Indian scripts are written from left to right. 
Chinese is written In vortical columns, beginning 
with a column on tho right-hand side 
of the paper. The Mancim and Mon¬ 
golian scripts are also written in vortical 
columns, hut, unlike tho Chinese, they 
begin on the left-hand side of the paper. 
The Mongolian, from which the Mancim 
was derived, wan obtained from the 
Syrlao script of the Neatorkin mission¬ 
aries, who at first wrote from right to 
left, and thou for convenience wrote 
vertically, tire paper being turned round 
throngh B0° to enable it to be read. 
Finally it was both written and rood 
vertically. 

Tho character and general appearance of scripts 
has been greatly influenced by tho nature of the 
materials employed, whether atone, day, metal, 
wood, papyrus, wax, j>alin-leaves, parchment, or 

K r, ana also by the implement, whether chisel, 
i, reed, stile t or qujll, Os Well as by the quality 
of the ink. Scripts 1 of wholly different origin, if 
written with the same materials, acquire a general 
external resemblance. If a brnsh, with thick 
glutinous ink bo employed, the writing tends to 
become upright, thick, and bold, as in Chinese, 
Siamese, Square Pall, and tho hieratic of tho old 
Egyptian empire. If a reed bo used tho writing 
often slopes to the left, the up-stiokos and down- 
strokes being of the same thickness, as with" a 
stylographio pod. On the other hand, with a quill 
or a steel non the writing slopes to tlie right,Amt 
tho up-strokes are flue. Thus it is manliest that 
our printed capitals, such as W, M, N, or,V> nro 
imitations of quill-writ ten lottera, tho down-strokes 
being thicker than the up-etrokes. With a lapidary 
script the strokes aro all of the same thickness. 

the letters are square, angular, upright, and 
11 - - 1 * 

to,? 

have__ w 

grees aro different. * A xylographio script: such ob 
the runic writing, Is rectilinear and ■begniar, llko 
a lapidary script, but triangles are preferred to 
squares, complicated forma disappear, onrvea and 
horizontal lines ore avoided, diagonals running 
obliquely aoroas the grain of the wood being pre¬ 
ferred. Hence in the runic writing H becomes 
N, the bare of V slope upwards, and those of E 
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Egypt the ub« of papyrus spread to Europe. The 
oldest Greek records are inscriptions on atone or 
metal, but wo possess Greek papyri found in Egypt 
which date from the 2d century il.c. At Horou- 
janomn a library consisting of eonio 2000 carbonised 



roils. Wlion parolimenfc came into uso, we have 
also the word rtfutoj, whence the name of the 
Master of the Ralls* who was custos votulorunu tlio 
keeper of the rolls or legal documents of the Chau* 
eery. The Greeks called these rolls biblia, whence 
the namo of the Bible, and the word bibliotheca for 
a library. Wlion the work was In Boveral rolls 
the rolls wore called tomoi (Gr t| 'slices.' 'seo- 
tions , ) > whence the word ‘ tome. 1 The Latin woid 
liber, 9 a book,* whence our 'library,' points to 
the use of the bark of trees ns the material 
for writing, while 'book/ from the A.B. bde , 
4 a beech tree,' points to the fact that the runes 
wero cut on slabs of Leech-wood, The book form 


Eg. Specimen of the Writing of the Papyrus Prim. 

rolls of papyrus has Ixjon diecoveied, It consists 
mainly of Ureok treatises on the Epicurean philo¬ 
sophy, hut comprises a few Latin works, among 
them a poem <m the battle of Aetiiim. In the 5th 
century the rescripts of the Imperial Cltancery at 
Constantinople wore written on papyrus; we have 
papyrus deeds from Ravenna dating from the 3th 
to the 10th century ; and in tho 7th century papyrus 
was used for the charters of the Morovlngiau Icings 
In Gaul. In tho 8th century, owing to the Moslem 
conquest of Egypt, jiapyrus became more diifloult 
to procure, but it continued to bo used in the Papal 
Cliaucery till the middle of the 11th coutury, Con¬ 
currently with the use of papyrus for deeds and 
rescripts, parchment, a more costly material, was 
largely need for hooka Ah to the date of its 
invention, Pliny records tho legend that Ptolemy V. 
f 205-185 b. 0.) prohibited the exportation of papyrnB 
from Egypt, and that in consequence the books in 
the great library at Porgamus wore written on 
ekluB Bpocifdty prepared, called from t-lie place of 
their origin peiyamena, from which the word parch¬ 
ment is derived. Leather had previously been 
used, and i9 still employed by the Jews for the 
sacred rolls of the law. Parchment ia leather bo 
prepared that both Bides can bo used to write on. 
Prom the 4tli to the 10th centuries parchment, 
mode from the Bkins of sheep, goats, and oalves, 
wob tho usual material for hooka Vellum is 
merely a 11 nor kind of parchment made from the 
Bkins of younger animals. 

Paper (n.v.J, made of vegetable fibre or of mgs, 
was probably invented by tho Chinese, and intro¬ 
duced into Europe by tho Arabs In the 0th century; 
In the 13th century it was used In France for deeds, 
j and in tho loth century for books. Rut for the 
invention of paper, tho printing-press would have 
been an Invention of comparatively little import¬ 
ance, papyrus being too trail and parchment too 
costly for the multiplication of printed books. 

For ordinary purposos, suoli ns lottero, accounts, 
and the first drafts or books, the Greeks and 
Romans made use of wooden slabs covered with a 
thin coating of wax, on which the writing wag 
Horn tolled with a hard point of metal, wood, or 
ivory, which was called the gruphium or slilve. 
Tlio qther end of tho stilus was flattened into a 
palette, which served to oflace tho writing or to 
smooth the wax. Those tablets wore called dcltoi 
by tho Greeks, and tabultc by the Romans. Thoy 
were connected by rings, serving as hinges, and 
two or more alalia thus connected wero called a 
caudox or codex. A codex of two leaves or slabs 
was called a diptych, and one of three leaves a 
triptych. The peculiarities of the Ronmu cum vs 
hand are largely duo to the employment of those 
wax-tablets. They wore used In Franco till tho 
18th century, and then superseded liy paper. 

Papyrns MSS, arc, as a rule, written only on one 
side, and are usually found in the fonn of oylin- 
dideal rolls. Our word ' volume* is dorlved from 
the Latin name volume which was given to those ; 



Fig. a—Latin W&x-tablot, 2d oontury (reduced). 


whb adopted for literary works written on parch¬ 
ment, and tho name coclox, originally given to tho 
hinged sets of wax-tablets, was transferred to such 
MSB., distinguishing them from the volvmiua and 
rotuU. Codices written on papyrus nro rare, tho 
material lioing bo fragile tlmt it was liable to taar 
in turning over tho lonvefl, There Ib, howover, at 
Paris a papyrus codex of the Cth century, contain¬ 
ing the sermons of St Avltus, Bishop of Vienne, 
and another of nearly the same da to, containing 
some of the works or St Augustine. At Milan 
there Is a papyrus codex of tho 7th or 8Lh century, 
containing a Latin translation of JosophuB by 
RufimiB. Before the 15 th con Liny MSS. are not 
paged, but only foliated—I. o. only the loaves or 
rjuircs, and not the pages, aro numbered. Till tho 
lltli century the lines tor the writing aro scratched 
with a dry-point, in the 13th they arc ruled with 
a plummet or lead point, or with red ink. 

In Egypt groat numbers of gralflbl or inscribed 



Eg. 4,—Fragment of sn Egyptian Oatmoon. 


E otahords, called estmea (lit. oyster shells), luivo 
eon found. Some times tho writing Is soratchod 
with a sharp point, but is more commonly written 
in ink with a reed. Some of those oatraoa Are 
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Tho wryneck generally makes almost no nest, but 
deposits its eggs on fragments of decayed wood in 
a fiolo of a tree* Tho young birds are easily tamed, 
and are groat favourites with boys. In Franco 
boys tie a string to one of the logs of the bird, and 
allow it to allmh trees in search of insects. The 
name wryneok is derived from tho bird's habit of 
writhing its head and nock quickly in various 
directions, with an undulating snake-like motion, 
which It does particularly if found in its hole in 
a tree, making at the same time a hissing noise, 
to alarm tho intruder: but on his drawingbook it 
suddenly darts out and oscapoa 
Wii"Chaiig4 See IIaxkow, 

Wild wan ( Wadh\odn) t a native state in the 
Indian division of Kathiawar. Area, 237 sq. in. • 
pop. nearly 50,000, mostly Mohammedans, The 
capital, Wndwan, 110 miles NW. of Barcria by 
mil, has some trade and a pop. of 17,000. 

Wu-IlH' ft Chinese treaty port in An-hui, near 
tho Yang-tftzp,50milesalwvoNanking; pop, 72,000. 
TVullouwevcr. See Lubeck, 

WulfltUll, or Wuwstan, {1) a monk of Win¬ 
chester in the 10th ceil tiny, author of a Latin prose 
lifo of Bishop Rtlieiwold, and a poom in Latin 
hexameters on tho Miracles of St Swlthin.—(2) An 
Archbishop of York, in 1003, author uf two pastoral 
letters aim several homilies In Anglo-Saxon, the 
most remarkable of which Is printed in HiokoH’s 
ThemuruSj vol. ill. See Ueher die Werlo dee 
altengl, Jirzbischofi Wulfotan (Weimar, 1882), by 
Prof. A. Napier, who has also edited the Homilies 
(Berlin, 1863).—(3) Tho well-known Bishop of 
Worcester, and a saint of the English calendar. 
Ho wrut bom at Ioentun in Warwickshire about 
1007, nnd e/lnonted at Evesham and PotorlM)rough. 
Ho became a priest, afterwards a monk and prior 
of the monastery of Worcester, nnd ultimately in 
1002 bishop of that sec. Ho lived through the 
troubles or tho Norman Conquest, enjoyed tho 
favour not only of tho Conqueror, but of William 
Unfits, and died in 1005, at the ago of eighty-seven. 
Ho is by some reputed tho author of the portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which extends from 
1034 to the doath of tho Conqueror, His Lifo was 
written by William of Malmesbury (Wharton's 
Anglia tfocra, vol. ii.), 

Wundt, Wilhelm Max, physiologist aiu! philo¬ 
sopher, was bom lfltli August 1832 at Neokarau 
in Baden, and, after leotnnng at Heidelberg and 
Zurich, went to Leipzig in 1875 as professor of 
Physiology. lie is distinguished in tho field of 
exporimontnl psychology, am! has written a long 
series of works on the nerves ami tho senses^ the 
relations of physiology and psychology, logio, &0. 

Wuppoi'} or Wifpeh, a tributary of the Rhine, 
which outers on the tight bank between Cologno 
and Dllsseldorf. Tho river, about 40 miles in 
length, has a strong current, and is used as motive 

G ower by hundreds of mills, so that the Wnpper- 
ml, especially that part of it which contains the 
towns of Barmen (q.v.) and Elherfold (q.v.), is one 
of tho most populous ami Industrial In Germany. 
The religious zeal of tho inhabitants, and their 
interest* m missions, are conspicuous. 

WUrtcmbcrg, ft kingdom of Germany, lying 
betwoen Baden on tho west and Bavaria on the 
oftst. and touching Switzerland (Lako of Constance) 
on the south. It entirely Hurrounds Holieuzollern. 
in whioh state, .as well as in Baden, it owns several 
detached portion* of territory. Area, 7520 sq. m. 

■ (a little larger than Wales 1; pop., whioh is nearly 
stationary, 2,035,443 in 1800. Chief, town, Stutt¬ 
gart (q.v.) j Ulm, Hellbronn, Ewdingon, and Can- 
stfttb have each more than 20,000 inhabitants. The 
Black Forest, rising to, 3770 feet, lies along its 


i western boundary ; whilst the Swabian Alh (3327 
feet) stretches right across the countiy from west 
to enst, forming the watershed botween tlioNcckor 
and the Danube, the principal rivers of the king¬ 
dom j the northern portions belong to the Bavarian 
plateau. Mineral springs are plentiful. The 
numerous fertile valleys, favoured by a genial and 
temperate climate, produce wine and fruit in abund¬ 
ance. The breeding of live-stock is of move than 
average importance, 18£ per cent, of the area being 
grass and meadows. Forests occupy some 31 per 
cent, of the area. Iron, salt, and tin f arc extracted. 
The industries, varied and ox tensive, employ 41 
tier cent, of the population, the more notable 
branches being gold and silver work, hardware, 
iron-casting, machinery, philosophical and musical 
instruments, watches, bricks, chemicals, toys, print¬ 
ing and publishing, paper, tanning, brewing, «lk 
ami wool spinning, embroidery. &c. Tho country 
has for many ages lieen noted for its high edu¬ 
cational. standard. The national univorsity is at 
Tubingen ; Stuttgart is tho seat of an excellent poly¬ 
technic, Ilohcnheim of an agricultural academy. 
Of the total population 08 per cent, are Protestants. 

The hereditary sovereign la assisted by two 
houses of parliament, one an assembly of princes 
ami tho heads of certain noble families; tho other 
consisting of twenty-three privileged members nnd 
Boronty elected directly by the people for a period 
of six years. The national income and expendi¬ 
ture balance at about £4,220,000 per annum; the 
national debt amounts to £28,000,000, nearly all 
incurred for building railways. Famous Wttrtem- 
Iwvgern were Schiller, Uhlnncl. Wleland, Hftuff, 
ICcrner, (Eaolnnipaflins, Sclielling, Hegel, Baur f 
Strauss, Kepler, Dannecker, &e. 

lYilrtemhiug. then occupied by the SuevJ, was 
conquered in the 1st century by the Homans. In 
tho 3d century ifc was oremin by tho Alcnmnni, 
who in tli olr turn were snbdncd by the Franks. 
The Frankish emperors included part of their 
territories in the Duchy of Swabia, and eventu¬ 
ally, In or before the 13th century, conferred upon 
a local family the dignity of Counts of WUrtom- 
berg. Count Elierhavu the Illustrious (1270-1325) 
greatly extended the possessions and power of the 
family, and made Stuttgart his principal residence. 
Ehcrhanl II. (1344-02) waged a long and finally 
successful fend against the towns of the Swabian 
league. From 1442 to 1482 the county was divided 
between two branches of the family; but in 1465 
Count Eborhard V. (1480-00) was created a duke 
of tlio empire. Ulricii (1408-1562), who began 
to rale when only sixteen, is perhaps tho best 
known of tho dukes: his extravagance and love 
of'display occasioned tho 'Poor Conrad’ peasant 
revolt (1514); ho caused Ulrich von Hutton’hoomdn 
to, he slain, whereby he roueed a host of enemies 
—the knightly ordera of the empire, the Bavarian i 
dukes, the towns of the Swaliian league. And the 
emperor. Tho ban of the empire being proclaimed 
against him. he was driven into exile. On his 
return lie Introduced the Reformation Into his 
duchy; and the policy thus begun was energeti¬ 
cally furthered by Ulrich’s son Christopher (1560- 
08), who was .likewise the author of important 
legislative reforms, During 1647-00 WtirtewbeTg 
was constrained to rank as a fief of the Aueti iau 
royal house. Though it took no direct part in 
the Thirty Years 1 War until 1634, the country 
suffered very aroatly from the various hostile 
armies, especially the Imperial tots, and it took 
all the energy and statecraft of Duke Eborhard 
III. (1028-74) to repair the damages and recuper¬ 
ate .the resources of his country, under Eberhnrd 
Ludwig (1077-1733) the French, In repeated ifr»,r 
vaslons, helped the mistresses of the extravagant 
duke to impoverish the laud anew; nor dia bis J 
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slope down words (see Runes ). A palm-loaf script, 
if scratched with a point, anil not written with a 
rood, prefers arcs of circles and vortical lines, lend' 
jug itself readily to intricate convolutions, lint like 
a xyloginphic script it rigorously eschews horizontal 
lines, which would cause the leaf to split Pahu- 
leaf scripts, such as those of Orissa, Ceylon, ami 
Burma, have a supei ficial resemblance, though 
their pedigree** may differ. On metal, if the writ¬ 
ing ho punched, it partukcR of lapidary forms; if 
wntton with a paint it becomes scratchy, and we 
got intersecting linen, tho angles arc not joined with 
precision, auil cl roles lie con to irregular ovals. On 
clay the loops are opened, all the forms are recti¬ 
linear. and tho strokes become parallel ami de¬ 
tached. Books written on pnrulimont, a costly 
material, exhibit an elaborate cnligraphic style, the 
letters being upright, separately formed, regular in 
size, with sy in metrical curves, ellinlical rather than 
circular curves being preferred. The up-strokes are 



Pig. 0.— Morovlngian Script, 7tli century, Portion of a 
Charter of Clovis III. (reduced). 

fine, and tho down-strokes of uniform thickness. 
But if a rough and alieap material, such ns papy¬ 
rus or paper, be employed, the writing tomlB to 
become careless null curaivo, eusilv degenerat¬ 
ing iuto mi almost illegible scrawl, as in tho 
Merovingian charters, exhibiting blotted loops 
and elongated tails, tho letters being joined by 
ligatures which have a tendency to modify the 
forms of tho letters. TIiub A is a lapidary form, 
a la a parchment form, while is a paper form. 
The Bftiiio chavactciistics are exhibited by y 
M, m, and .j>%' G, g, and <f: B, b, aud tfy 
oml by most of tho other/ letters. 

Assimilation also produces superficial resem¬ 
blances, especially between contiguous leLtors, such 
ns E and F, M mul N, in and n, p and q. The effects 
of dissimilation have also to bo reckoned with. Thus 
wlien r took the form 4 the rescinblanco to the 
written z became a source of confusion! and tbc 
latter letter acquired a tail and became So the 
oldest fonns ox the letters h, d, and^/ r, which 
consisted of a triangle with a tail, were almost mi- 
dfotinguiahablo, anti, the triangle having become 
a loop, from a common form resembling 1? throe 
difleratt tinted forms arose, the let tor B acquiring a 
lower loop, the letter D losing its tall, and the 
letter It acquiring a second tail, ho that B, D, and 
R axe now perfectly distinct. 

The history of writing exhibits a constant pro¬ 
cess of decay and regeneration. Careful book- 


hands degonorato into illegible cursive scripts, and 
then new book-hands ura giadually developed, 
which again dogeneiatc. Tiioro is a constant 
struggle between two principles—tho principle of 
least effort, which tends to remlor writing illegible, 
and the need of being legible, which tonne to 
regeneration. Thus the beautiful uncial l*ook- 
liands gave place to the illegible Greek and Roman 
cursives, anu out of those cursives tlie new minus- 
oules were evolved, which again degenerated into 
almost illegible cursives. Fashions in writing vary 
with time oml place. Somo of the distinctive 
national hands are described in artiole Pal/UO- 
ohaphv, pp. 70o, 700. 


fleo bucks cited at Alphabet, Inscuiftions, and 
Paleography; the articles Cuneiform, Hxebo- 
oi.TPinOK, Quire. Sdobthandj the articles on A, B, 
G, and tho other lotturs of tho alphabet; and spociinons 
at An a in a, Armenia, Buuha.Cuixa, Etuiopic, Hebrew, 
Ireland (p. 203), AIoabite Stone, &o, 


Writing-machines. Seo Type-white* 

Wroxcter* a village of Shropshire (pop. 600), 
on tlie Severn, 6 miles SE. of Shrewsbury. It 
occupies tlie site of the Romau station of Urt* 
couiuniy au important place on the great north¬ 
western Roman road now known as “Watling Street. 
At Uriconiuin part of the wall (once 8 miles In 
oircum fere nee) with ditch and nuunart still exists, 
ami the place Jins yielded many and various Roman 
remains, excavations having been carried oil during 
1850-07. ScoT. Wright, Uriconimn (1872). 

Wryneck (Firjue)i a genus of birds of the 
Woodpecker family (Picidie), having a short, 
straight, conical beak; a long extensile tongue, 
with a homy point; wings of moderate size; a 
rather short and rounded tall; tho feot with two 
toes in front, ami two behind. One species, the 
Common Wryneck J Y, totvuilla), is a regular 
spring visitor to England and tho north of Europe. 



Wry nook (Ywnx torqnilln ). 


From its appearing at tho samo time with the 
cuckoo, it has acquired the namo of Cnclcoo's Mitia , 
or Cuckoo's Leader . It Jins been found oh far north 
as Caithness, the Orknoys and Shetland**, ami tliu 
Faroes. It has also boon found in Ireland. It is 
about 7 inches long, of a rusty ash colour, irregu¬ 
larly spotted with brawn nml black. It feedvi on 
ciitorpillnra ami iuseota, and is of ton soon on tho 
ground noar ant-hills, feeding on tho ants and 
their ‘eggs. 1 The construction of Us tongue 
resembles that of woodpeckers, and enables it to 
seize its insect proy with woudorful colority; tlio 
tongue, which is covered with a glutinous secre¬ 
tion, is darted out ami retracted so tlmt the eye 
can scarcely follow It, tho two posterior branches 
of tho bones of the tongue being much elongated, 
and muscles for ite extension attached to tlieuu 







WYATT 

j&cM Mtto i> v In 1866 he was appointed swhitsot to 
the East India Company. in 1600 nwavUal the 
W 1 . 6°]^ medal of the ltoynl Institute of British 
S 1,11 ! 80 knlglitod ami ohosou Slade 

?| 7 f Arta al He died 


i r? -ffbipdofli (1867), font Art 

(1870), Architect Handbook in Spain [1872V 

i “ulptor, bom in London 

8d May 1706, became pupil of Charles Rossi, 
was^afterwards a student of the Royal Academy! 
next studied at Fans under Boslo, ami in lsSl 
wont to Rome to the studio of Cancviu whore 
Gibfl°n was a foUow^tudcnt, and whore he died, 
SOtli May 1850. His favourite subjects wore 
classical and poetical. His I inures always show 
excellent modelling, especially ids female figures, 
whoso grace and beauty are beyond all praifca 
Wyatt* Sin Thomas, courtier and poet, was 
born in 1603 at Allington Castle in Kont, son of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, who stood high in favour with 
Homy ViL. and Jator with liis son. In 1516 he 
was entered at St John's College, Cambridge, 
whore In due time be took lib degrees of Bachelor 
ami Master of Arts. He was warmly received at 
court, for lie was one of the most accomplished 
men of Ills day, of a noble presence and fine man* 
Here, dexterous and subtle in the management of 
honour and integrity. In 
1630 ho was knighted, and the next year no was 
niado liigh shorifrof Kent. Ho contrived to retain 
the hazardous favour of the king, and was fro* 
nnently employed by 1dm in positions of trust, as 
in missions to Spain, to the imperial court. In 
1541 he was rewarded with a giant of lauds at 
Lambeth, and the year after he was named high 
steward of the king's manor at Maidstone, He had 
now ymy much withdrawn himself from public life, 
and J1 voa for th e most part retired at Alllngton. O u 
the IlfcJi October ,1642 ho died of fever at aTicrboina 
Among the other accomplishments of Wyatt was 
that of verse, which lie seems to have begun to cul¬ 
tivate early, ami con tinned through lire to prac¬ 
tise. During his Ilfs he luul acquired considerable 
reputation os a poet j anil in 1G67 his poomB, along 
with those of Surrey, war© published in Totters 
Aftscellanff (cd, by Arber, 1870). As marking a 
stage In the progress of our oarly literature they 
hold a permanent place. His love poetry Is some¬ 
what overrun with oonceits derived from the study 
of Italian models; but some of the shorter pieces 
avo models of grace and elegance. His satires also 
possess considerable merit, 

. *3® toffallior with those of Surrey, worn edited 

by Dr G. F. Hott 3 vola, 4to. 1816-10), and there U au 
A raorloan oditlon (Bourbon, 1888), whose editor seeks to 
show that Anno Bokyn was the objoofc of Wjattb lovo. 
See also a monograph by Rudolf Aleeker (Vienna, 1880). 

Wyatt, Sin Thomas, auvnanied the Younger, 
to distinguish him from the preceding, of whom he 
was the only son, was born nbout 1620. After a 
wild and riotous youth, he raised a body of ; 
men at his own expense, anil did good service 
at the Bloge of Landrccies (1644), displaying 1 
ooiJfljdsj'abJo military talent; and he continued in 1 
honourable service on the Continent till 1660. 1 
In 1654, when the Spanish match was in Agita¬ 
tion, Wyatt, in co-operation with Lady Jane Grey’s ] 
fatlior, led the Kentish men to Sonthwark; after \ 
gaining considerable successes over the royalists: 
but falling to capture Ludgate, he became separated ! 
from the main body of Ills followers, and was taken J 
prisoner, aud soon after executed, lltli 1 April 1554. j 
Wjbprltf* See Vidoug. j 

Wycli Rluu So* Elm j also Witch-hazel. a 


TYYGHERLEY 759 

—* ----- -— __ 

T..^?> C w eP i e ^» Wl “* JI - 1 ™ the eldcot eon of 
Ihuilet Wvoliorley, a .Shropshiro gentleman of good 

S'iSS 10 I* ro I»r ty ‘ "J" 1 bon * in the 

)£n 8 T f CU | °* " en . r Shrowelmry, nliont the ymir 
1040. In Oiuly youth he was sent to France, wliera 

»H!ui* W n“ cl , reteof ft^ietrsen 5 

which i tlio celebrated Duchess do Montmisler, the 
bosiitifnl daughter of Madame de Hrunbonillet, was 
queen. The duchcas is soul to have gained over 
loimif Wycherley to the Homan Catholic faith, 
™ 1 »m hl,li ne n t# England and Incoming a fellow- 
commoner of Queens College, Oxford, he was 
reconverted to ProleatautiBiii by Dr (afterwards 
Bishop) Bariov. He left college without taking a 
degree and entered at the Middle Temple, where 
lie acquired os much legal knowledge as Bufliced 
for the happy portrayal of a litigious widow- in bis 
comedy of Ike Plain Dealer. For some years lie 
lived golly as a man about town and a courtier, 
i 6 “p8 ftn early to work ns a dramatic author, 
but the dates at which IiIb comedies were written 


i - - , —r Jiwtc tit» r rvoa ne 

wrote When lie wo* but nineteen; The Gentleman 
DmciHg-master at twenty-one; The Tiain Dealer 
at twenty-five and The Country Wifi at one- or 
two-and-thlrty. If this statement be correct, the 
fe* ?22f* ,^!! e K 60 ■"'ritten about the years 
16BB, IWl, IMd, and 1671. They abound, how¬ 
ever, in allusions which could not posaildy have 
been made in these years, and they must either 
have been in a great measure rewritten after 
the dates given by Tope, or more probably Pope 
was in error regarding them. The question, how- 
ever, is one of no great moment. Love in « 
IFootl, or St James 5 Part, a brisk comedy of 
hide-and-seek, founded on Sir Charles Sedloyfc 
F u ^i r /y Oetrdm, was acted witli much applause 
in 1072, and ita Uandsoms witty author became for 
a time one of the most popular men in town. Ho 
rose into special favour with ‘her graceless grace’ 
the Dnchess of Cleveland, wfth the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, anil with the king. The duehoss, accord¬ 
ing to Voltaire, used to vinit him In Ids oliambera 
at the roniple, 1 dressed Ilka a country-maid, in a 
Btraw liat, with pattens on, and a box or basket in 
her hand; Buckingham gave him a commission 
In a regiment j and Charles went to see him while 
he lay fever-stricken in Bow Street, made him M, 
present of £500, and at one time wished to appoint 
film tutor to fils son, the Duke of Richmond. 
Wyolierley served for a short time in the fleet, like 
Dorset and many other young men of milk and 
fashion of that day, ami was present at a sou-light 
which may have been the battle gained by the 
Duko trf York over Opdani in 1606. but was more 
probably one of the drawn battles fought between 
Rupert and Do lluyter in 1073. The Gentleman 
Dancing-master, a olcvorly constructed farcical 
comedy of intrigue, was produced in 1078. The 
Country Wife, Wycherley’s coarsest but strong¬ 
est play, partly founded on Molibre's £coh aes 
Femmes, was brought out In 1075, and was followed 
in 1677 by - The Plain Dealer, founded partly 
on Mol ife re’s Misanthrope, A lfttdo after 1076— 
tho date la unoertain—Wycherley married tire 
Counter a of Drogheda, a young and handsome 
widow, with whom he lived unhappily, though hie 
wife appeals to have been sincerely attached to 
him. At her death Bhe loft him nil her fortune, & 
bequest which involved him in a law-suit whereby 
he was redoceil to poverty and then coat into the 
Fleot prison. There the ex-favourite of Charle* 
remained for some years, while his comedies were 
being repeatedly performed to delighted audianoed. 
At last Janies Ii. happened to witness-a repre¬ 
sentation of The Plain Dealer, and was bo Impressed 
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cousin And successor do anything to improve its 
condition. Karl Eiigcu (1737-98), the next duke, 
aped Louis XIV. t built castles, waged war against 
Frederick the Great^ violated the constitution by 
arbitrary act?! but did much in his later years to 
foster education and science. Frederick IT. (1707- 
1816) brought upon himself the vengeance of 
Moreau in 1800, but on going over to the French 
was rewarded with 850 aq. in. of new territory and 
an addition of 125,000 subjects, ns well ps tho 
dignity of Elector. In the war that Napoleon 
began against Austria in 1805 the Elector of 
Wttrteniberg threw in Ills lot with the French, 
and his troops fought on that side down to 1813; 
in return for which lie acquired tho kingly title 
and an incroaso of torn to ly that more than doubled 
the number of bis subjects. Tire reign of the next 
sovereign, King William I. (1616-64), was chiefly 
occupied with the reorganisation of the now state 
aud in the political conflicts that grew out of tho 
doinocmtlo inn vein cuts of 1846-49. Throwing in 
her lot with Austria in 1806, WVirtemWg was 
beaten at Ktiniggrllte and Tnuberblsahofsheim, and 
her king (Charles, 1864-01) compelled to purchase 

S eace from Prussia at the cost of an indemnity of 
600,000. The successes of 1870-71 against tho 
Frenoh o&ltod forth a more friendly feeling towards 
Prussia, and led to Wiirtomberg’s incorporation in 
the uow German empire. 

Sco the official Daa Ktiniyreich WUrttemlery (3 vole. 
1833-86); and P. StlUin, GeackidUe WMtmberys (1882 
d aegr.). 

WnrtZi CHAiiLBS Adolphe (1817-84), a great 
French chemist, a native of Strasbtirg, from 1844 a 
resident in Paris. Hu is author of numorons works 
on chemistry, of which The Atomic T/icory (I860) 
and Modern Chemistry (by Greeno, Philadelphia, 
1870 ; 4th cd. 1885) have been translated into 
English. See his Life by Gautier (Paris, 1884). 

Wlllvhill’Kj capital of the Bavarian province of 
Lower Franconia, in a beautiful valley on both 
sides of the Main, 70 miles 9E. of Frankfort by 
rail. Among the public buildings the most dis¬ 
tinguished are tho Episcopal Palace (1720-44), ono 
of the most magnificent royal resideucoa In Ger¬ 
many, imd the spacious and excellently fitted* up 
Julius Hospital (1570), the university buildings, 
the town-hall, &c, Tho fortress of Maricnberg, 
built on the site where Dnisiis founded n castle, is 
situated on a hill 406 feet high, ou febc left bank 
of the Maiu, and was till 1720 tho episcopal resi¬ 
dence. Of the numoroiiH cl iu robes tho must worthy 
of notice are the richly decorated cathedral, wliion 
was rebuilt in tho Uth and following centuries, 
with beautiful chapeln and monuments of the 
bishops; the Marion-knneUc, ono of the most 
beautiful monuments of old German art, with four¬ 
teen statues of tho 15th century; tho university 
church; ami tho Neuinilnstor Qlmrch, containing 
the bones of the patron saint of Wlirzburg, St 
Kilian, and of Waither von tier Yogohveide. In 
front of the Julius Hospital there is a bronze 
sbltue of tho founder, Bishop Julius, who also in 
1582 founded the university (an older ono dating 
from 1403 having had bnt a short oxistonce). Tho 
hospital whs nut in connection with tho iinivoj’&ity, 
wnioh has all along kept tho medical faculty in 
high reputation, and promoted the prosperity or the 
university as a whole. There are 75 profosiora and 
teach gib Mid 1600 students—more than half of thorn 
modlcal studonts. The litowy line nbovo 100,000 



eolontifio Instruments, railway carriages, lamps, 

{1090)'oo]w^‘ he ° r ’ a "‘ 1 ir0 "' Pt>1> - (1880) 


Wllrzlmg (Lat, JVtrcebwyum) was long the 
capital of a Aoveioign bishopric of tho German 
omniro, founded in 741 by St Boniface, whose 
bishops hold the title of Dukes of Franconia, 
though in spiritual matters they were under the 
Archbishop of Mainz, The area of the bishopric 
was upwards of 1800 bo. in., with a pop. of 260,000. 
At the peace of Lunoville (1801) the bishopric, 
like the other spiritual principalities of Germany, 
was secularised ; and in 1803 the greater part of it 
was conferred on the Elector of Bavaria. In 1806 
Bavaria cave up Wihzburg to the Grand-duke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, and tlm principality was 
raised to thu dignity of an electorate. But at 
the Vienna Congress it reverted to Bavaria, The 
campaign of the Prussian army of tho Main ended 
with an action here in I860, tins fortress* being 
Ijombanlud; and since then Wttrzburg no longer 
ranks as n fortified place. 

There fire guidebooks hv Heft nor (1871) And Hubert 
(1882), and contributions to the history of tho town end 
unWoiiity by Btfewold (1810), Ougg (1881), Urlltivs 
(1878), wogelo (1882), and Cronthal (1888). 

TVtlrzcil, a town of Saxony, on the Mulde, 13 
miles E. of Leipzig by rail, with a 12th-ooiitury 
cathedral, an old oastlu, anil maunfaetnruH of bis¬ 
cuits, carpets, felt, cigars, wire, &o. Bop. 19,000. 

Wuttke. HiiiNiiicn, historian, bom at Brlog 
in Silesia, February 12, 1818, became professor at 
Leipzig in 1643. lie also took an uottvo Interest 
in politics, and luul to the last a bitter enmity to 
Prussia. Ho tiled at Loipzig, 14th Juno 1870, 
Besides books devoted to the history of Silesia 
(1842-43, anil 1847), the three years of war, 1730- 
68(1850), Poland and Germany (1347), tho battle 
of Leipzig (1803), William of Orange (1804), bo 
began a groat work on the history of writing, of 
wmcli unhappily ho only lived to publish the It rat 
volume, Ent&ichung der Scht'jfl (1872). In 1870 
appeared Zuv Vorgeschichte dev Bartholomaumacht. 

Wuttke, KAAL Fhikdiiicu Adolf, theologian, 
was bom at Bru&lnn, 10th Novumbor 1SL0, hocauic 
a uni verity lecturer there in 1848, was oallod to 
be professor extra-ordinary at Borlin in 1864, ordi¬ 
nary at Hallo in 1861, auu died there, 12tli April 
1870. His chief work is his Uandbum dev Christ- 
lichen Sittcnlehro (1800-02; Eng. trails. 2 role. 
Now York, 1878). Other books aro Dio Geachichte 
dea llcidcnthum (1852-53) and JJer Deutsche 
Volhsabuylanhe. dcr Getjmwarl (1805). In political 
tilings his motto was, 'A Christian cannot be a 
Democrat; a Democrat cannot be a Christian. 1 

Wyandote, a tribo of Amorioau rndlauR, 
related to the Iroquois, by whom they wore nearly 
ox term in at cd, the remnant emigrating to the 
country mound Lake Superior. They gathered at 
Mackinaw in 1070, under tho care of Fbro Mar¬ 
quette, furnished 400 warriors to tho English in 
1812, afterwards settled in Ohio, ami in 1832, by a 
treaty with the United States governmont, removed 
to Kansas, whore In 1865 many became oitizons, a 
few only removing to Indian Territory. 

Wyatt, James, architect, was born in Stafford¬ 
shire in 1740, Btnriieri some tiino in Homo, and 
succeeded Sir W. Chambers in 1706 as surveyor to 
tho Board of Works. lie built tho fantastic pile 
of Fon thill Abbey for Beck ford, and wan killed by 
a carriage accident, 5fch September 1813, 

Wyatt Sin Matiiew Diguy, architect, was 
born In 1820 at Rovvdo nour Devizes, After study¬ 
ing at the Royal Academy, ho nuulo a diligent 
study of the architecture of Italy, Franco, and 
Germany, returning to England in 1846 to publish 
hiB Geometrical Afosmcs of the Middle Ages (1848), 
As secretory to the Royal Commissioners lio took 
an Important part in the arrangemonts of thpI85l 
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prosecution had tittle effect upon Wyoliflfe's position, 
for while it wee going on he waa consul ted by the 
Great Council oh to the right of forbid ding the 
papal agents to tako money out of the realm, 

The whole fabric of the aliuruh was now (1878) 
shaken hy the election of a second pope; the 
spiritual allegiance of Europe wan divided, and 
the shook was increased hy the scandalous methods 
to which bho rivals resorted in their strife, Tlio 
schism a (Tooted Wveliffe dooply. Hitherto ho had 
attaoked tho manifest abuses in the church, hut 
ho now began to strike at its constitution, and 
declared that it would lie bettor without pope or 
prelates. Tie denied the priestly nowor of alisolu- 
tioii, and tho wholo system of enforced confession, 
of penances, and indulgence, that was hound up 
with it. Up to tills time hie controversial works 
lmd l>enn written in Latin, anti couched in the 
Boholaatie forma of which ho was a master; he now 


ganieu mm tne (Usftnouon or Heine toe first writer 
of English prose. Ho oreanised a body of itinerant 
preachers, hia 'poor priests,’ who spread his doctrines 
widely through tho country, and, most important 
of all, he began 1 i!h translation of the Bible, of 
which as yob there was no complete English version. 
The work sooms to have boon carried through 
rapidly with tho aid of his disciples, and wna 
extensively circulated. .See Bible, p. 127. 

Tims far. liis novel views had met with much 
acceptance both among the gentry and the people, 
but lie entered upon more dangerous ground when 
In 1880 he assailed the central dogma of traiiBub- 
stantiation. A convocation of doctors, called 
together by the chancellor of Oxford, condemned 
his thcsOB and forbade him to maintain them in 
the university. He refused to obey, and appealed 
to tho king, but the court was not prepared to 
defend formal heresy. In 1882 Arohhishop Cour¬ 
tenay convoked a council at the Blockfriare p Con- 
vont and comlomned Wyclifhte opinions as repre¬ 
sented in twonby-four theses. Wyoliffe's follower* 
wore arrested, and after some time were all com¬ 
pelled to recant. For some unknown reason 


ford bo Lutterworth, where, In spite of a stroke 
of paralysis, he continued hfs incessant literary 
activity. Hia work in the next two years, uncom¬ 
promising in tone, Is astonishing in quantity, and 
shows no falling off in power, but on the 26th 
Dooeinhcr 1884 lie was ogam Btruck with paralysis, 
ami died on the 91st Ho had received a summons 
to appear before the pope, hut had excused himself 
inniuiy on the ground of ill-health. 

The characteristic of Wyoliffe’s teaching was its 
inslNtanee on Inward religion in opposition to the 
formalism of tho time. Ab a rule ho attaoked the 
established practices of the church only so far as 
he thought they had degonorated into mere formal 
or mechanical ubcb. Thus he admits that confes¬ 
sion may commonly bo useful, and that in such 
oases It Is a duty to resort to it, but maintains that 
It is a matter that rests with a man's conscience. 
The law which enforced confession once a year 


supposed to mean that the truly religious have a 
right to echo all possessions, and has been natur¬ 
ally scouted as subversive of society. But with 
Wyoliffe the doctrine was purely Ideal. Lordship, 
lie says, 1ms nothing to do with civil possession, 
but In the truest sense ever}'thing belohgB to him 
for whom all things work together for good, while 
the wicked lias no real lordship over possessions 
that only help him to final cent!cmnatlnn. The 
practical valne of the doctrine lay in its Appeal to 
the confidence; hy an analogy with the feudal 
law; he tried to bring homo to every one his respon¬ 
sibility to God as his chief lord. Of the personal 
appearance and demeanour of Wycliffo we know 
little, ancl IiIh portraits cannot lie relied on as 
authentic. Wo are told that he was thin mid 
worn, and that ho added to wide (lecmuplishments 
a charm of manner which won the regard of all 
with whom ho had to do. His bitterest opponents 
had no charge to bring against Ms character, ami 
his courage is shown by the frankness with which 
in his latest writings he maintained bis opinion*, 
although they hml lieen publicly condemned. The 
influence of liis teaching was wide-spread in Eng¬ 
land, and, though persecution prevented its appear¬ 
ance, it continued to work up to tho time of the 
Reform alien. Tt waa manifested more strikingly 
in Bohemia, whore Hues (a.v,) avowed himself an 
admirer and pupil of Wycliflfc, large ports of whose 
works he adapted and published as Ids own. 
Thirty years after Wy ditto's death forty-five articles 
extracted from liis writings were condemned es 
heretical by the Council of Constance, which ordered 
tho bones of the heretic to he dug up and burned, a 
sentence executed thirteen yoara later, 

BrnuooR apht.'—'W y diffo’s Bible (two versions In 
parallel columns, 1850) j Select English works (3 vofe. 
1800-71); English works hitherto unprinted (1880); 
Latin works (Wyclif Boo,, 17 vola 1883-02). Beo, 
besides earlier Lives by Lewis (1723) and Vaughan f 1828), 
John Wycliffc and hi» English Precursory hy Lochtor 
(trans, hy Lorimor, 1884). R. L. Poole’s Wydiffe and 
Morahtnts for Rtfoi'm. (1889), Lorerth’* Wyd if and Hn$ 
(1884), L. Beige ant’s study (1602), and other works cited 
at LoLLAsns. 

Wycombe, R market-town of Buckingham- 




conilvo to devotion, hut denounced as idolatrous 
any regaiil for the imago itself. In like manner ho 
maintained the duty of receiving all the ordinances 


special conditions they may ho dispensed with, ns 
‘Uod is not bound by Bonslule saemmente. There 
has boon much misapprehension of hi® celebrated 
doctrine of 1 dominion us founded In grace. Accord¬ 
ing to this |io one lias true dominion over anything 
mutes he. is in a state, of grace. This lies boon 


ESE. of Ox foul and 29 (by rail 34$) WNW. of 
London. Cal I eil variously Chipping! or'Chapping) 
Wycombe and High Wycombe, it was the seat of 
a Baxon fortress, Ueslttrough Castle, some remains 
of which may lie seen, and has a lino crnciform 
pariah church (1278-1022; restored 1674-88) with 
a tower 06 feet high, a guildhall (1707-1859), a 
lUorary institute (1804), a free library, a hospital 
(1675. endowed and enlarged with tho balance of 
the Be&consfleld Memorial Fund), a grammar- 
school (1660; new buildings, 1889), and an auction- 
mart (1887). Lace is made, hut the staple manu¬ 
facture la that of beech-wood and other chairs-^ 
between one and two millions annually^-with 
latterly whole furniture suites of a very high 
character, There are also some large paper-mills 
In tho town and 1 district. HugheniTeu and Clial- 
font, both noticed separately, are near. Wycombe, 
which returned two members till 1667, and then 
one till 1886, was governed by a mayor in Henry 
III, f s time, but first incorporated by Henry VI.) 
tho iminiclpol boundary was extended in I860. 
Pop. (1861) 10,018; (1891) 13,436. 

See Works ' by Thomas Langley (1707), H. Kingston 
(1848), and John Parker (1878), 

Wye, n river of Wales and England, of great 
picturesque beauty, an affluent of the Severn, has 
its origin in two copious springs which issue f vow the 
south-east side of FlinUmmatii not 2 miles from the 
head-water of the Severn (q. v.). It thence flows 160, 
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by the character of the horn, tlie surly sea- 
oaptain, Manly, that ho set free the author by 
paying his debts, and awarded Mm apen&ion of 
£200 a year. At the age of sixty-four Wycherley 
made tfio acquaintance of Pope, thou a youth of 
sixteen, who for a time paid court to him assidu¬ 
ously, and to whom he entrusted the revision of 
a number of his verses. Pope set about the task 
in a manner hotter calculated to improve the 
lines than gratify their author* the natural result 
being a qnuiTol, followed by expressions of esteem 
on G)th aides, but by no renewal of intimacy. 
Wycherley's money troubles continued to the end 
of his days, even Mb succession to his estate failing 
to set him completely free. At the Age of seventy- 
live he married a young woman, in the hope that 
he could thereby make cortain legal arrangements 
which would balk the hopes of his heir, a nephew 
whom ho disliked. lie rtlod eleven days after his 
marriage, in December 1716, and was hnried in the 
vault of Covent Garden church* According to 
Pope, he died in tlio Roman Catholia faith. Leigh 
Hunt was veiy probably right in saying that 
Wycherley was a Jjotfcer man than he seems in his 
prfntcd works. In his lifetime he was highly 
spoken of for his sincerity and goodness of heart, 
ami was known among his associates as ‘Manly 
Wycherley ’—a title of which ho certainly showed 
himself worthy by his courageous adherence to the 
Duke of Buckingham when that noble had fallen 
into disgrace with the king. 

Few writers have been at once bo unsparingly 
condemned and so highly praised as Wycherley. 
Macaulay pronounced him worthless aliko as a 
man and as a dmmatiBto-^Wyclierley it must he 
romemljcrcd was a pensioner of James IL—while 
Sir Walter Scott praised his ‘strong and forcible 
painting/ set his Plain, Dealer in some respects 
above Molibre's Mieanthrope, and declared that he 
stood aloof from the other dramatists of tho 
Restoration in that ho upheld the standard of the 
Jonsonian sohool. The Way of the World , says 
Mr Swinburne, is one of the morion. The Country 
Wife, one of the disgraces of English literature. 
The Country Wife, says Uaxlitt, will do its author 
never-ceasing honour. The play, in truth, excites 
alternate admiration and disgust. Tlio hero is an 
outrage at once on decency and probability, but 
the horoine is a triumph. In literary brilliance 
Congreve of course infinitely outshines Wycherley, 
bnt Wycherley is a far more dexterous playwright. 
Ho does not eocrillce action to epigram, lie never 
confounds tho closet with tlio stage. There arc 
scones in The Country Wife whore it would bo 
hard to oveipraise the ingenious, startling turns of 
tho plot, the natural evolution of tho situations, tho 
irresistible bustle and rattle of the notion. Purged 
of the linbcolle nastiness with which it is defiled, 


poinceti, wiougu id jocks tne raomess or vaiioiugirs 
and the ease and dash of Fanjuhar's, no loss than 
the exquisite modish grace or Congreve's. There 
is a curious strain of inconsistency in his work 
whioh marks it off from tho work of the other 
Restoration dramatists. If he sins more grossly 
alike against morality and art than Congreve or 
Vanbrugh or Fnrquhar, his work nevertheless be¬ 
trays on earnestness of purpose, a Fin cere and even 
morose indignation against certain forms of vice, 
of which there is no sign in all their graceless, 
sparkling revel of raillery and intrigue. No one, 
BAid Hasditt, could rood liis Plain Deafer without 
being the better for it through life. Ho is n writer 
whom lb is very difficult to judge fairly ; bnt to 
brush him aside aa a more worn-out example of 
the depraved dramatic taste of n day is to show 
either that one has no first-hand knowledge of his 
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work, or that one is blind to admirable stage¬ 
craft and skilful characterisation, to tlio sparkle 
of genuine wit and the play of genuine humour, 
thongh the wit is often hard and deliberate ana 
the Imuiour often coarse and cold. 

See The I York* of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Parquhar (edited by Leigh Hunt, 1 vol.)j Hiullttfr 
English Comia Writers; and "Ward's History of English 
Dramatic Literature (Lend. 1B75). 


other ways), is believed to have sprung from 
a family which held the manor of Wyoufle on 
Tees, and to have been bom at Ilipswoll, near 
Richmond. Yorkshire, about 1326. Of his early 


Richmond, Yorkshire, about 1326. Of his early 
life we know nothing, except that ho distinguished 
himself at Oxford, wlioro lio was a popular toucher. 
The first authentic mention of his name is in 1800, 
when ho woe master of Ralliol College. Ha resigned 
the mastership soon afterwanls on taking tho college 
living of FUlingham. This he exchanged in 13U8 
for Lndgendmll, Buckinghamshire, probably to bo 
nearer Oxford, where Ins chiof interests centred. 
Meanwhile ho had for a short ti mo hold the warden - 
ship of Canterbury Hall, having bean appointed by 
Archbishop Islip, and deprived by Xslij/s successor, 
Simon Laugh am, These changes involved the 
question whether the hall slum hi belong to monks 
or to secular priests, and Wycliffb attempted to 
defend his position, bnt after three years' litigation 
tlio papal court decided against him. 

Wyoliffo was already known beyond the univer¬ 
sity, and held some office, probably that of royal 
chaplain, at court, wlioro ho was consulted by tho 
government, and occasionally employed as a pam¬ 
phleteer. Thus on one occasion wo find him defend¬ 
ing the refusal of tribute demanded by tho popo, 
ana on another writing an apology for John of 
Gaunt os to Infringement of the right of Banoluary 
in "Westminster Abbey, In 1374 he was presented 
by the oiwn to the rectory of Luttonvorth (q.v.)j and 
later in tlio same year was sent aa a commissioner 
to Bruges to treat with ambassadors from tho popo 
concerning provisions and reservation b of ccolosi- 
astioal benefices, abuses that caused much indigna¬ 
tion in England. Wyclillb was no doubt chosen 
as a recognised opponent of papal intrusion, hut 
less zealous colleagues wore associated with him, 
and nothing of importance was accomplished, On 
his return lie was appointed to a prebend at West- 
bury, which ho at once resigned, probably booauBO 
ho could not consistently hold such preferment, 

The next years were full of strenuous activity, 
which gained him sunport among tho nobles aucl 
the London citizens. As yet the chief error charged 
against him was his maintenance of a right In the 
secular powor to control the clergy and oven to 
withdraw endowments. Siiah to aching was sped- i 
ally offensive at a time when a party among tlio 
nobility, headed by the Duke of Lancaster, was 
endeavouring to exclude church in on from the groat 
offices of state which they had boon accustomed to 
hold. The resentment of tho bishop* showed ilsolf 
In a au in in one to Wycliffo to appear bof<>ra tho 
archbishop in St Paul’s, on February 10, 1877- Ho 
olieyod, but before tbo council could get to busi¬ 
ness it was brnkon up by an nnsoemly quarrel 
between tho Bishop of Lmnlon and tho Duke of 
Lancaster, The pope now took the matter in 
hand, and in May addressed a sories of hulls to 
the king, the bishops, and tlio nnlvonutv of Oxford, 
bidding them tp imprison Wyoliffo ana make him 
I answer before the archbishop and the pope, It 
| was several months before any attempt was made 
to obey tho pope's commands, and whon at last 
some half-hearted proceedings wore undertaken, 

| they wore interrupted by a mob and put an end 
to by an- order from the young king's mother. Tho 
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Snpw’fl Peak (18,670 feet), Wind River Peak 
(13,409 feet), Mount Clianvenct (13,000 feet], 
Mount Hooker (12.000 feet}. Mount Moron (12.800 
feot), and Washakie Needle (12,258 feet). Tlio 
Yellowstone (q.v.) National Park, 3000 sq. m. In 
area, occupies the north •western comer, and is 
mainly within the limits of this state. Tim moun¬ 
tains arc covered with forests of considerable 
extonb, ocounyLng o nfl -eighth of the total area, 
intoraporfied between the ranges arc brood plateaus 
wieii arable soils, which with proper irrigation 
yield prolific crops; but leas than one-sixtli of tho 
stoke altogether is estimated, to ho capable of cul¬ 
tivation. Wyoming 1 b essentially a grazing 
country, ami nt present supports over 1,500.000 
cattle, and 1,000,000 sheep. The moon elevation 
of tlio platoon regions is from 7000 to 8000 feet, 
Yellowstone Lake 1ms on altitudo of 7778* Louis 
Lake 7750, and Slioshona Lake 7670 foot above tho 
level of the sea The south-western portion of the 
atnto slopes towards the Paclflo Oconji aud forms a 
part of the Green Elver valley. The eastern part 
of the state is drained by tributaries of the Mis¬ 
souri, the western by tlio Snake or Shoshone River, 
which ultimately Joins the Columbia, and in the 
south-west is the Green River, which eventually 
discharges its waters into tho Colorado. In tho 
mountain regions are deposits of gold and silver 
and ores of copper and Iron. Near Evanston. Car¬ 
bon, ami Rook Springs, and in bouio oilier localities, 
there is found a superior quality of soft coal in 
great abundance. These deposits are extensively 
worked, and furnish fuol for nearly all tlio rail¬ 
roads and for tho towns and settlements of the 
state. Tlio state alto possesses valuable deposits 
of soda, some tin, abundance of 1 linos tone, and oil* 
wojls, Thoro are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fine pasture-land in Wyoming where cattle may 
fowl throughout the year, Nearly three-quarters 
of tlio area of the state is yet opon for settlement 
wider the Homestead (q.v.flaws* Tho climate is 
dry, altliongh the oounbiy is well watered by 
streams. The summers are mild and delightful, 
In exposed regions the winters arc severe, but In 
general the climate is conducive to health and com¬ 
fort Resides grazing, mining and agriculture ore 
the loading Indus tries. The state is divided Into 
thirtoon counties, and has one representative in 
congrosa Tho chief, towns are Cheyenne, the 
capital, Laramie, Ilook Springs, Rawlins, and 
RvanBton. Wyoming comimsos portions of the 
territory acquired by tho Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, and of that obtained by the treaty with 
Mexico in 1848. It was organised as a territory 
In 1858, and admitted as a state in 1800. Pop. 
(1870) 0118; (1880 ) 20,780; (1800) 00,705. 

Wyoming Valley, a beautiful, fertilo valley 
on the Susquehanna River, in north-eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania, about 80 miles long by 5 wide, its name 
supposed to be a corruption of the Indian Maugh- 
i mmoama—' large plains.' lb was purchased (1764) 
by a Connectiont company from too Six Nations, 
but the settlors wore soon dfeperaed by hostile 
savogos. In 1700 forty pioneers caine from Con¬ 
necticut, but found a party of Pennsylvanians in 
possession, and for several years tliero were con¬ 
tinual eon tests between the rival settlers, the Con¬ 
necticut oolony finally proving successful, and their 
town of Westmoreland, growing to 2000 inhabitants. 
On June 80, 1778, when most of their men were 
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Ila ' 1 f a»o. n under Wiwlilngtnn, a force at 
400 British provincials, or ‘Tories, 1 and 700 Seneca 
Indians, loil by Colonel John Butler, entered the 
valley, Mid were opposed by 3 00 men, under 
Colonel Zebulon Butler. On July a the settlcra 
were driven to tho alioltov of Fort Fortj* (named 
after the pioneer*), with the Joss of fcwotlifrris of 
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thoir number, ninny soldiers and inhabitants beinc 
murdered; a half-brccd Indian woman, called 
Queen Esther, having, in revongo for her son's 
dentil, tomahawked fourteen prison ere with her 
own hand. On the 6th the remnant of tlie troops 
auramdcwl, and they awl tfw iaUaUtwate ntok 
either massacred or driven from the vaJW, which 
ujw left a smoking solitude. Campbell's Usrlruth 
V Wyoming , founded upon this disaster, contains 
exaggerations and misstatements, notably that of 
attributing tho Jenderftliinto Brant (n.v.), who was 
not in the expedition. The deputes lietween the 
Connecticut uml PenneyIvanton settlers were not 
P&liy settled for several years after. Tho vajley 
is now one of the most nourishing districts in the 
state, and very rich In anthracite coal. 

Wyre Forest, in the north-west of Worcester¬ 
shire, near Uowdley, forms the sou thorn part of 
tho Severn coalfield. 

lVyss, Johann Rudolf, antlior of The Swiss j 
Family Robinson, wrb bom at Bern, 13th March 
1781, became professor of Philosophy tliore in 1806, 
later chief-librarian also, and diet! 31st March 1830. 
His Vorlesungen tiler das htichste Qut (2 Vols. 1811), 
IdyUen nnd JSrzuhiinigcn a us dcr Schweiz (3 vole. 
1815-22), and tho great collection of Ids editing, 
AljKnrom (20 vols, 1811-30), would hardly have 
preserved his name but for the idyllic simidlolty, 
the vigour, and interest of Der Schweiscrfscho 
Robinson (2 vols. 1812-18), which lias been fre¬ 
quently translated—tlio 1st series into English In 
1820, the 2d in 1840. 6 

. WyttonbocU, Daniel, a great? Dutch schoiftT, 
bom at Bom, 7 th August 1745, studied at Marburg, 
Gottingen, 1 and Leyden, became professor of Greek 
at tho Remonetiwnt gymnasium at Amsterdam in 
1771, of Philosophy at the Atheniuum in 1770, and 
succeeded in 1700 to Rnlinken’s chair of Rhetoric at 
the university. Ho retired In 1816, and died after 
Roms ycais of MindnttB nt Osgecst, 17th January 
1820. Hi b greatest work Is the edition of Plu tenth a 
MQudia % with rich annotations and an adinimble 
Index Gmcitatn in Tlutarchi opera (Uxf. 8 vols* 

J 705-1830). , 


of Plato's Thado (1810), Boo lfehno's Vitq (1623). 

His wife, Johanna GalHcn, a niece of Hauau, 
whom he married at seventy-two, was a remark¬ 
ably ascAmpUsM woman. &Ue lived alter her 
husband's death at Peris, was given the degree of 
doctor in pbilobopliy by Marburg in 1827. and died 
at Leyden In 1830. Among her writings wore 
Thiagine (Paris. 1816), Das Gastmakl des Leontis 
(Ulna, 1821), and the romance, AtewffParis, 1823). 

TVy vern (from Lak viper #). a fictitious mooBtcr 
allied to the dragon and tho griffin, and frequently 
occurring in heraldiy. It resembles a dragon, 
but has only two legs and feet, which arc like tkfte 
of the eaglo, 
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miles in a generally south-east direction through 
or along tho borders of the counties of Montgomery, 
Radnor, Hrockuook, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Gloucester, till it enters the Severn's OBtnary bolow 
Chepstow. At Chepstow tlio tida has been known 
to rise 47 feet above low-water mark. The chief 
affluents ore the Lug ami I thou on the left, and the I 
Mon now, the Caenven, and Irfron on the light. 
Fly-fishing for salmon lias suffered much from 
netting at the mouth ; and the AYyo is not much of 
a boating river, though a pair-oar has been rowed 
down it from Bonghrood, above Hereford. The part 
of the river separating Monmouth from Gloucester 
is that chiefly visited for ils singular beauty. 

Boo Chepstow, Tihtekh, Hosb, &o., and works by *W. 
Gilpin (1782), C. Heath (1800), L. Hltolilo (1841), IV. 
fliidif. Howitt (1808), and G. I\ Bevnn (1887). 

Wykdiniih 'William dk, was one of those 
ecclcsirmtlcs who from small begin nines roso to 
almost princely power. Froissart says that In his 
day 'everything was done by him and nothing 
without him. 1 So obsotiro was his origin that 
there liaa been a controversy ns to what was his 
surname. His mother, Sibilln, was the grand¬ 
daughter of the * Lord of Stratton,’but his lather 
Was a yeoman called John Longo, perhaps on 
acconnt of his stature. Ho was known as 
'William/ born nt 'Wickham—a small Hampshire 
village, 3 miles from Fareham. The place was 
sometimes called Wickham-Scares from the family 
to whom it belonged; nud Sir John Honrcu, who 
was almost the viceroy of the southern counties, 
took a liking to William and sent him to the Prior’s 
school at Winchester. Thore ho learned French, 
some Latin, arithmetic, and geometry. On his 
leaving school &Vt Jchn appointed Wu\ hie eecro- 
tary, and intnxlnced him to Bishop Kdington, who 
presented him to Edward HI. In 1851 Sir J. do 
Brocns wim in a commiBsiou for repairing Windsor 
Castlo, and AYykehwn’s ftmt important work was 
that of assisting in the const me tion of the Itouiul 
Tower. Ho was appointed survoyor of Windsor 
mid other royal castles in 1330, built Queens- 
borough Cos tie in 1301, was Keeper of tho Privy- 
seal and secret ary to tlio king in 1304, and in 1307 
was consecrated Bishop of Winchester and Chan¬ 
cellor of England. Towards the ond of Edward 
III.’a reign lie, and many others, had some differ¬ 
ences with tho Duke of Lancaster and Alice 
Penem, hnt he found moans to conciliate her and 
| proceed with the founding of his colleges. In 1380 
: New College, Oxford, was commenced, and in 1387 
! Winchester School was began, which was finished 
in. 1308. Next year, when seventy years of age, he 
undertook the tmnsf on nation of the nave ofWin- 
chestor Cathedral, personally supervised tho work 
until the lust two yours of his life, and probably 
drew his own plans. Tho money lie laid out on 
building would altogether represent half a million 
at the present time. In 1404 ho finished his mag¬ 
nificent chantry at Winchester, and, dying in that 
year, was buried in it, on the spot where as a hoy 
lie used to kneel beforo the figure of the Virgin. 
He regard oil Mary us his especial patroness, and 
dedicated both Ins colleges to her. Wykoliam 
held largo church preferment, but boil Im lived 
later would probably have been merely a great 
architect. He was not an ardent theologian, and 
Wyoliflo spoke lightly of him as ‘a builder of 
castles/ But lie was gonerons and roliglous—be 
founded his colleges 1 first for tho glory of God nml 
the promotion of divine service, and secondarily 
for scholarship. * His famous motto was 1 Manners ’ 
—i.e. morals—‘niuketh man/ and ho earned out 
useful reforms at St Cross and in St Switlmn's. 
In politics ho was national as opposed to papal. 
At the close of hie life lie was present in tho parlia¬ 
ment when Iti chant II. was deposed, and in the 


first one held by HonrylV. Ho baa boon called 
tho ‘Father of tho public-school system • ' and 
although he did nob Invent the Perpendicular 
architecture, ho established it, and saved tho 
Gothic in England from tho degeneracy it under¬ 
went abroad. His style of build lug can best be 
studied at Winchester. These relics of Wykeham 
remain at New College s an autograph letter, 
parts of ills mitre, liis silver Pastoral Staff* (a. y.), 
silk gloves, and jewelled moim In the Diibish 
Museum are some charters in his handwriting. 

Bee WlNOHBSTBH and works thoro dtod i and Lives by 
Lowfch (17601 new eJ. 1777), Chandler (1842), Moborly 
(1887), and Basil OliHiupnoys (AW Journal, 1888). 

Wyimad, or YYainAd (better YavanAd), a 
highland district, mainly a tableland, In the 
Western Glut to, about 3000 foot above sou-level, 
and belonging partly to tho Nilgiri district, partly 
to Malabar. The name is woll known in England 
through the auriferous quartz almost universally 
distributed throughout the region, which began to 
bo woi*ked bb a gold-field about 1865, and, after 
alworking in 1876-80 millions of British capital, 
failed to nil ill the oxtravagant expectations formed. 

Wyilbci'g) a town on the 8E. slopes of Table 
Mountain, 8 miles SE. of Capetown by mil, tho 
centre of a rich wine-growing country ; pop. 4000. 

Wynkyn <lc IVordc. SgoWoudk. 

Wyiitoim, Andrew of, on old rhyming 
Scottish chronicler, about whom wo know only 
that ho wne a canon regular of St Andrews, who 
about 1305 became prior of tlio monastery of fib 
Serf on Lochleven, and that ho wrote The Orygy - 
Qitth Cronykil of Scotland. Though with tho usual 
proportion of extravagant fable, his work Is not 
wit non t considerable historical importance ; while 
philologically it lias very distinct value, rb a speci¬ 
men of the old Scotch, then as nearly as might ho 
identical with the contemporary dialect of Eng¬ 
land. The Cronykil is brought down to 1400, and 
consists of nine hooks or cantos, of which only tho 
lust four are devoted to Scottish history; tho first 
five giving a fragmentary outline of tho history and 
geography of the ancient world. From his onota¬ 
tions Wynton n seems to have been a well-read 
scholar for his time. His style is not essentially 
different from Barbour's, and his versification is the 
same—tho pleasant octosyllabic. David Mncpher- 
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lVyo'mlllg, a north-western state of the Ameri¬ 
can Union, ranking eighth iu area and third lowest 
in population of all the states and territories, lies 
mainly on tho eastern b1o]io of the Kooky Moun¬ 
tains. It is hounded on tho N. by Montana, E, 
by South Dakota and Nebraska, &. by Colorado 
and Utah, and W. by Utah, Idaho, and Montano. 
From east to west tho length Is 300 miles, and tlio 
width from north to south is 270 miles. Area, 
07,800 sq. m. The stato Is traversed by tho main 
axis of the Kooky Mountains, which constitutes tlio 
continental divide, and tho greater part of it is a 
mountainous region. Tho northern group of tho 
Hocky Mountain system finds here Its greatest 
development, ami is noted for its wild and rugged 
character and for its picturesque sccnory. In tho 
west central part arc the Wind Fiver Mountains 
(boo United States), in the north central part 
the Big Horn Mountains, in the extreme north-oast 
tho Black Hills ox tending into South Dakota, in 
tho sonth-cast tho Laramie Ban go. in tho south the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, north of wliidh are 
the Swcotwator aud Battlesmiko ranges, and in 
the west tho Teton, Shoshone, and Gros Vcntro 
ranges, Among the principal poakB are Frdmont's 
Poftk (13,700 feet), Mount Hayden (18,001 foot), 
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1610, and canonwod by Clisgory XV. in 1622, lib 
festival being used upon 3d December. 

Mb only litorary remain. an a collootlon of Lotton, 
ill 5 books (Paris! 1G31), and a Cntealitem, with some 
short asootlo treatises, His Life, by Fire Boahoura 
{1(384), was translntod by James Diydou, brother of the 
poet. There ore also Li rei in Latin by Toreellino {IBM), 
In Italian, by BartoU and JTaffei (1003), in German, 
)$ Me Vos (1877){ftiiil in Enulbli, by Venn (1602) and 
j £• ?»*«■» U*» )■ See also Sir J. Stephen's Eseayt 
<» Ecclesiastical Biography (1840), 

Xobcc. See Sail. 

Xcilin, onmtul of Greoue comity, Ohio, on the 
Little Miiunl Itivor, 66 mllca by mil NNE. of 
Cincinnati, tlio contra of a ricli agricultural din- 
l |n ? a col lego, a normal school, 

a U.P. seminary, hospital, ami the state Holdiora' 
ami Sailors’ Orphan Homo. Pop. (1800) 7301. 

Xeitoci’iitafi, an ancient philosopher* was Iwm 
at Ohalaedon 300 B.O.* and governed the Academy 


j from 330 till Ins death in 314. Ho wrote 
Humorous treatises upon dialeotios, physios, and 
ethics, of winch the titles only have been pre¬ 
served ; and what is known or liis doctrines is 
gathered only fram notices in various authorc. 
He introduced into the Academy the mystic 
Pythagorean doctrine of numbers in oommotion 
with the ideas of Plato. 

XoitOliliniiCS (11. 040-600 D.C.), founder of the 
Elcatio School (q.v.), 

Xenophon. Greek historian, miscellaneous 
essayist* and military command or (c, 486-364 H.O.), 
wus son of Gryllus, an Athenian knight. TJie 
biography by Diogenes Laertius* and tho scattered 
notices of him found in other awolonfc writings, 
together with tho data supplied by his own 
Anabasis, are tho only materials for his life. 
Little or nothing is known of the lint thirty- 
five years which lie spent at Athens, except that 
lie oamo under the inlluonco of Sooratcs from an 
oariy period. The tradition of his having been 
rescued by that philosopher at the battlo of Dolinin, 
424 u.O.i which would carry hack the date of his 
birth to 444-443, is probably apocryphal i at any rate 
it 1 b' Inconsistent with lus own statement about 
himself in the Anabasis {III. I. 25). In 401, the 
political situation of Athons offering no scope for 
his activity, ho accepted the invitation of Pruxemu 
of Husotia—an old guest-friend ami adventurer in 
command of n regiment of Hollenlc mercenaries 
under Cyrus—to join him At Hard is and take service 
under the Persian prince in bis military enterprise, 
dIveotod ostensibly against the PlHldians, a refrac¬ 
tory vassal tribe, but really against bin own brother. 
King ArtaxcrxeH Mnomon j bub he wont in a civil 
rabhor than a military capacity. It was only after 
the failure of this bold scheino of usurpation, aud 
the death of tho robol prince in (lie affray between 
the two brothers in tho plain of Cunaxa (Babylon), 
September 3, 401* that Xenophon became one of 
tho regular officers* and finally the successor of 
Proxonns in tho supreme command of the Teu 
Thousand Greeks left alone in the centre of the 
Persian empire* when five of their generals and 
twenty subordinate ofllcora hail beon treacbcronsly 
massacred hi the enemy’s oftuip. and there was a 
general break-up of the Cyreian Asiatic insurgents. 
Xonophon thereupon became the life ami soul of 
the army iu Its march of 1500 miles* as they fought 
their wav against the ferocious mountain tribes 
through the rugged highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an inclement winter, and conducted 
them with such skill, foresight, and prowess that 
in five montlis they were Able to reach Tmpezns 
[iS'&bizond), a Greek colony on the Blnbk Sea, and 
ultimately Chryfeopolis [Scutari),^ opposite Byzan- 
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tium, on the Bosporns, in Ootober 309. After 
further adventures and difficulties, they accepted 
service for a short time under Benthos, a Thracum 
chief, who wanted their aid in recovering the kingly 
power, and linally recrossed to PergamuH, where 
Xenoidion provided them with permanent set vice 
in the Lacedirtnunian army under Thihron, who hod 
boon engaged to continue the war Against the satraps 
Phamabnxps and Ti&saphemes, for the deliverance 
of the A&ilion Greeks num the Persian yoke. It 
is not cortaiu what became of Xenophon after 
Thibron’s recall—whother lie went back to Athens, 
as it appears from vii, 7, 57, ho intended; but the 
evidence Beams to show that lie continued with his 
successor Ileicyllldas, and that the sentence of 
baninlintent for 1 laconism 1 —in other wonls, attach¬ 
ment to tliu cause of a traitor in alliance with 
Sparta—was jmssed against him iu 390, the year 
of the execution of his old friend and master, 
Socrates. If bo did go back to Athens, iie must I 
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in his life began with the arrival of Agesilaus iu 
coin maud of a now Spartan army, with this 
groat king Xenophon, who saw in him the ideal 
of a Greek hero, formed Hie climeat friendship. 
He accompanied him in bis custern campaign, awl 
was in bis unito whon be returned to Greece to 
conduct tho war against the newly-formed anti- 
Spartan league of Athena, Corinth* and Thebes 
(5041, aud witnessed the battle of Coronoa* of 
which he gives n graphic description {Hell. IV; ill 
10 IT.). Such disloyal and impatriotie conduct inay 
be explained* if not excused, liy his lwlitical send- 
monte. Xenophon saw no hone for Alliens, except 
in league with Sparta. If A tlious and Sparta colu- 
hiued* then might Greece bo mistress of the World. 
Hence his aversion for the democratic party at 
Athena* whleh was the chief hindrance to such an 
union. Xenophon accompanied the king to S]»arta, 
where he rcsidad on ami off, until, in compensation 
for the loss of bis country and in recognition of hi* 
services, the Spartans presented him with an estate 
at Soillns, one of the Trijihjdlari towns token from 
Elis (400), lying on the road from Loceduuiion to 
Olympia. Here in 387 he wont with hie wife 
Philcnia aud his two sous, Gryllus and Diodorus; 
here lie epuut some twenty years of l|is life* care¬ 
less of war ami politics* indulging his taste .for 
literary work and t|io pursuits of a country gentle¬ 
man. Here, too, were penned most of his import- 1 
ant books. But the break-up of Spartan ascend¬ 
ancy after the battle of Leuctra (371) drove him. 
from hw tranquil retreat to seek a homo olsewhere. 
The Athenians, who lmd now joined the Spartans 
against Thabes l repealed the sentence of banish¬ 
ment against bun, but he did not avail himself of 
this act of grace to return to Ills native pla^e; he 
travelled towards it* but no farther thau Corinth* 
where lie took up his abode and lived to c. 365. 

The writings which Xonophon has left behind 
him are not a bait index of bis character > they give 
us the idea of having lieen written with great 
singleness of ‘purpose, modesty, and love of truth. 
The lending feature of his character seems to have 
been an aotivo susceptibility uhd admiration for all 
Hint is noldo and beautiful. This trait will account 
for hid faithful attachment to great personality 
like Soeiwtes, Agesilaus, and the younger Cyrus* 
aud explain why in bin narrative of. particular 
actions or description of, individuals he makes a 
point of presenting the Imgbt side of tilings ajid • 
concealing tho dark, while in bis pbilosopliicdl 
works ho hriugs on the scene almost exclusively 
noble and pleasant portraits. With this t lovable 
trait ho unites on toe one .hand a natural kind- 
ness and mildness bf die]H^ltiop*. and on the other 
good eeiiBO, Armnesa* uhd courage, Wimp life 
iutoVoonree with Socrates and hie studious iiabftp 
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the lost letter in the prc- 
Cicevnnian Homan alphabet, 
and the twenty-fourth in our 
own* ifl doscomlod through the 
Greek Xi from Samchh t the 
fifteenth Semitic letter, wlmse 
Egyptian parentage is explained 
in the article ALPHABET (Vol. 
I. p. 187 V The oldest form of 
xi was ± t which Is almost identical in form 
with the plioomdan letter. In the eastern Greek 
alphabet the vertical stroke disappeared and 
the form became which has tlio value of 
x in Greek. In the Clmlcidian ami 'Western 
alphabets the upper ami lower crossbars disap- 

n rod, leaving the sign +, whieli afterwards 
aine x, to represent the sound of a?. In the 
eastern Greek alphalttt the unrelated sign x, 
derived from anobhoT source, represented the sound 
ch . Iu Iho original Italic alphabet the latter must 
have,existed, as is proved by its occupying, like 
xi, the Ilf teen th place, after », in three nnciont 
aboceilaria recently discovered in Italy; butita 
position at the end of tlio Latin alphabet, ultima 
hastnafnm, na Quintilian calls it, proves that It 
must have been disused and then afterwards re- 
adopted. It is found in an inncriplion written in 
186 U.C., anil in an undated inscription which may 
be some thirty years earlier. In modem English 
x has tho value of fo, which it had in Anglo-Saxon \ 
except at the beginning of a word, where it 1 b pro¬ 
nounced like s. In Italian x has been replaced 
by ss % as in mammo for maximus. In French as 
sometimes replaces or in cuisse and laiaser, from 
coxa and laxat'e, while us may become if®, its in 
2fcux a ew.o, dcttXi and tpoux. In Spnm»h x had the 
nowcv of the German cA, but the Hpatimh Academy 
has decreed its replacement by j; Mexico, Xalapa, 
and Don Quixote being now spelt ATejico, J ulema, 
and Don Qnijotc. As a numeral, X stands for ten 
{see Numerals) ; X ns an abbreviation represents 
the word Christ (see Cross)— bonce Xian, Xmas; 
x in Algebra is the ft rat of tho unknown quantities; 
and the use of X, XX, and XXX on barrels of stout 
is a well-known way of indicating the quality. 

Xmitlilll (Gr. xanthos, 'yellow 1 ), a name givon 
to tho yellow colouring matter of various J lowers, 
to a principle in madder, and to n deposit ol urine. 

Xanthippe. See Socrates. 

Xiuitlioxylnni, a genus of the Rntacom, com¬ 
prising ovor one hundred species, of whtoli many 
are found in Bmzil and tho W«Bt Indies. Of flve 
found in tlio United States the best known is the 
Prickly Ash or Toothache Tree ( X t fraxineum), 
the bark and its extracts botng used for toothache 
and rheumatism, and alao as a tonic. Some species 
are called Fustic, Pepper, Yellow-wood, &o. 

X nil till Ifl, the capital of ancient Lycia (q. v.), on 
the river Xantliun, 8 miles from its mouth. It 
offered a desperate hut vain resistance to Cyrus’ 
army under Havpagns, in 540 d.c., and again lu 42 
S-O. to Brutus. In ancient times it was rich in 
temples and sepulchral monuments, ami extensive 
remains were discovered by Sir C. Fellows (q.v,). 


Xavier. Francisco, the ‘Apostle of tho Indies, 4 
was Iwrn or a noble family at his mother's castle of 
Xavero or Xavier, near Sangnesa, in the Basque 
country, April 7, 1000, youngest son of Juan do 
Jasso, privy-councillor to Jean d’AIbret, king of 
Navarre, and his wife Marla Azpilcueta Xavier. 
He was sent in Mb eighteenth year to the collego 
of St Barbara at Paris, ami was already a lecturer 
on tlio Aristotelian phllosopliy when ho made 
the acquaintance of Ignatius Loyola (q.v.), with 
whom ero long ho ltccamc associated in tho founda¬ 
tion of the Jesuit Society (1534). Ordained 
priest at Vanico in 1587, lie lived some years 
at Rome in the service of the society. John 
III. of Portugal having resolved to send out 
members of tho now order os missionaries to tho 
Portuguese colonies in the east, Xavlor was chosen 
in the place of Bobndillo, who was prevented from 
going by sickness. He sailed from Lisbon. Anvil 
7, 1641, wintered at Mozambique, ami arrived at 
Goa, May 0, 1542. His first task was to rouse a 
spirit of penitence ami religious fervour among tho 
corrupt Europeans, and thus remove the groat 
olwtacle to tlio conversion of the native population. 
Hie efforts were eminently successful, and he was 
equally blcsnod in his labours among tlio pearl- 
flsiting population of the coast A fter a stay of more 
than a year in this region ho re burned to Goa, and 
with fresh assistants visited tho kingdom of Trnvan- 
core, whore in a single month he baptised 10,000 
natives. PasBing thonce to Malacca, no next pro¬ 
ceeded in 1540 to tho Banda Islands, to Amhoyna, 
and tho Moluccas, and then retraced his stops by 
Malacca (1647) and Manasnar to the Island of 
Ceylon, whore he convortefl a tho king of Kandy 
with many of his people. His next ambition was 
the con version of the Jape none empire, which hucl 
been Biiggcsted to him at Malacca hy Han Biro. 
a Japanese exile. His preaching at Miako ami 
Fucheo was attended with extraordinary fruits, 
and the splendour lie had pub on here from motives 
of policy bo much impressed the Japanese that the 
nuRHlon ho founded was allowed to flourish for 
above a hundred years, Xavier’s mission to Japan 
occupied about two and a half years; lie returned 
to Goa in 1552 to orgauiso a mission to China, 
lint the intrigues of the Portuguese merchants and 
the envious hatred of the governor of Malacca to 
Pereira, the envoy to China ho had ohoson, raised 
so inAny difficulties that his spirit gave way, and 
ho sank under tho combined woiglit of mental 
depression and physical sickness, on tho vory 
threshold of what be had looked to as tho great) 
enterprise of his life, in the island of Hanclnu, 
December 22, 1662. His body waa oonveyod to 
Malacca, and thence with great solemnity to Goa, 
March 15,1554. Many miracles, attested by numer¬ 
ous witnesses, were reported of Xavlor In almost 
all the stages of his career. Among fcheso is 
reckoned tho mlraculouB gift of tongues, and this 
was fortunate, for it appears that by nature ho had 
no gift for languages. The evidence of tlicso 
miracles wab submitted to the usual process of 
Inquiry at Borne, and, many mi moles having b$en 
established* Xavier was beatified by Paul V. iu 
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wne divided between two parties, tho innovators, at 
whoso bond had been Lysander and whoso views wore 
Bet forth in a pamplilat by dcou of Halioarnaaaue, and 
tho oonsorvatlve party, led by Agesilaus, who were bent 
on restoring the real or fended political virtue of bygono 
days. This latter tendency Xonopuon sot himself to help bv 
writing n reply to Oloon. It dwells on those points which 
tho known or supposed plana of Lysander threatened i 
most, as the powora of tho kings, it recommends the j 
old-fashioned Spartan virtues by diaereotly supposing ! 
that every one already practises them. It appeals In- 1 
directly to the military spirit of tho Spartlata by ignor¬ 
ing tho Poiioeoi and tho Helot soldiery and by mentioning 
mercenaries with contempt —an attitude which on any 
other theory is Incomprehensible. 

Tho Cyropwdcui, or ‘The education of Cyi-us,' whioh is 1 
not properly a history, but a didactic romance with a 
historical groundwork, is 'of great interest, as bring the 
first work of the kind in Greek literature. It was 
highly prised by ancient critics, and, In tho opinion of 
sonic modem scholars, ranks highest among Xenophon's 




hie own thoory of government and Ins views of_ 

society In aceordaneo with tho writers of the Soomtle I 
school—to exhibit the model of a good and wise governor, 
and to show how cttisenB can bo formed by such an ono 
to be virtuous and brave. Ho ohose for his exemplar the , 
Forsiana and Gyrus tho Great, tho founder of their empire, 
wlio bo life ho divides into three sections, two of which, 
con coming hfa education as a boy and his training as a 
youth at tho eonrt of Ills maternal unole, Astyogos, king of 
Alodln, together All but ono book, which lias given Its namo 
to the whole right, tho influence of tho national Byatom of 
oduoation on his hero’s oharaoter being the inainBprJng of 
hie own subsequent greatness as founder and organiBcr of 
tho empire, and of tho ascendency whioh the Persians 
undor his auBploea acquired over other Aslatlo races. In 
its do tails tlio biography is pervaded by tho Hooratio 
spirit. Though the East Bnpplies the background and 
colouring of tho picture, only a four vostigos of Oriental 
usages and mothods of thought are to be mot with, for the 
writor hud vory little knowledge of them, and iuado that 


little go a long way, HU matoriaU were borrowed from 
Sparta. There U no dramatic plot In the work, but a 
string of BuoooBsive situations, each calling forth tad dis¬ 
playing tho hero’s aptitado for the art of command, with, 
out whioh hearty obedtenoo Lb Impossible. Tho episode 
of Abradotas and Pan the*—our earliest sentimental 
romance—shows much simple pathos, and tho striking 
address of pyins to hU sons on tho iiumort&Uty of the 
Boul was tnado largo uso of by Cleoro. Tlie epilogue, on the 
deoadonoe of tho PotsUuvb, being tho eighth chapter of the 
loAfc book, could not liavo been written before 362 B.O., 
booauso montlon is made In it of two events will ah, as 
we know from other sources, took plnoe In thabyear. 

In tho tract ontltlod Poroi. or 'Means.' o, 350, Xonophon 
BUggosts certain reforms in tha financial system of Atlienb, 
anddovolopinentof her intornal reaourcou, bo as to so cure 
n regular stato support for all ritlaons, ribli and poor, 
without being dependent on tho tribute of tho allies. Ho 
rooommonda that more foreign sot dors should be attraoted 
to tlio city, and a capitation tax imposed on thein l and 
that more should bo mndo of tho silver-mine a of Launnm j 
and lastly, that Athens should exert her influence in the 
Bottlomont of disnutos by diplomacy rather than by war, 

Thu Memorial* of Soorakt have brought tlio author 
tho reputation of bring a philosopher; but they are 
really nothing more than sketches and dialogues with¬ 
out unity or eohcrenco, illustratlvo of tho life and 
ohnrnotor of his great master—a vindication of him by 
narrative rather than by argument, originally suggested 
by tlio publication of a declamation of the sophist Poly- 
orates (802) in tho form of an impediment before Ills 
judges. Xenophon confines himself in this writing to tho 
moral and praetloal aldo of bis piaster’s teaching, without 
von hiring to ontor Into his metaphysical speculations, 
nhd so, na has boon remarked, 'givos us loss than tlio real 
Socrates, while Plato gives more.’ Tho abort allegory 
known av'Tho Choice of Hweutos ftt tho Ctoas-road'— 
an abridgment of tho famous apologuo or ejiideixia of 


displayed in tho phenomena of the universe, are 


luent given by the wealthy Calllaa in honour of a victory 
at Athens won by a youthful pancratiast. The table- 
talk of Socrates and tlio other guests, which turns on a 
variety of topiea, and winds up witli a philosophical dis* 

S julrition by the former on tlio superiority of spiritual 
ove over its sensual counterfeit, is diversified by tho 
trifling of a professions! jeator, and tho aerobatic and 
othor feats of a boy and danolng girl brought by a stroll¬ 
ing player from Syracuse. Xenophon’s inferiority, as a 
thinker, to Plato is obvious in this dialogue, tho vapid 
prose and tho trivial commonplace of which are in marked 
ooutcast with tlio genial and high-flown speculations of 
Plato In his Sympogian, 

Tho Occouomicus is tho only Socxatio dialogue that can 
hear comparison with those of Plato. It was intended to 
embody Socrates’ Ideas on tho branch of economy which 
oonsidore tho relations of a family as distinct from those of 
a state. It begins with a conversation between Soaratei 
and liia favourite pupil, Crltobuhn, at whioh Xenophon 
was present, and slides off into a secondary dialogue, 
which is in fact only a recapitulation of anothor conver¬ 
sation on co held bciwoon So crates and IscUonmcliua, a 
wealthy Athenian proprietor, on tho Biilrieot of family 
management, tho former as tho learner, tuo latter as in¬ 
structor. The hook presents an interesting picture of a 
Greek household, deals with the education of women, and 
tho respective duties of husband and wife, and includes a 
graphic and cliaruatcrlBtlo account of the ordinary occupa¬ 
tions of a country gentleman. In tlio management of 
labourers lonicnoy fa enjoined as preferable to harshness, 
and the need of active personal supervision Is strongly 
insisted on. 

The Hitran —one of the moat picaring of Xenophon's 
dtdaotlo compositions—is In the form of a dialoguo 
between Simonides the famous lyric poet and Hleron, 
despot of SyraouBo, Simonides advocates the popular 
view that a tyrant 1 b. or ought to he, tho happiest of 
men, and In spite of Hleroirs arguments on the other 
side of tho question that his lot is tho most unenviable, 
maintains that it la qulto possible for an enlightened 
tyrant, by n judldoiu and philanthropic exercise of 
his power, to be both a powerful and a popular rplcr. 


attitudo of Socrates during his trial and after the verdict 
by allowing that lie really preferred death to life, ana 
that It was his consoiouanoss of his own innoocnce that 
prevented him from naming any punishment as due to 
the offence of wbloli he was conviotod. 

The earliest printed edition of any of Xenophon’s 
works ia tlio Latin version of tlio Vyropatdeia by F. 
Fhilelfus (Home, 1478). The editio princet M of the 
Greek text was that of Bonbms, printed by I 1 . Giunta 
(Florence, 1510), reprinted in 152?, followed by the 
Atdino in 1525. In the long list of subsequent editions 
of tho whole or part of Ida works tlio most important 
nnmoB are those of Zeuno, T. Hutchinson, Wriske, J. F. 
Fischer, J. G. Schnridor, F. A. Dornemonn, L. Brriten* 
baoh, K. 17. Krilger, B. Kilhnei*, G. A. ftauppe, L. Din* 
dorf, K. Schonki, E. K. Hcrtlein, Cobet, O. KoUer 
(Helton tea), Zurborg, Arnold Hug [ Anatom said Gyro- 
vaetlela)* Thoro are editions with notes in English of 
the Gyropacdda, Hxtrou, and Oceonomieut by the 

K nt writer, of the Anabasii by A. l’retor, and of the 
QVabiUu by J. Marshall. There are several lexicons, 
to tho whole works by F. G. Sturr. to portions byG.,4* ' 
Koch, K. IV, Krilger, H. L. Struck, £ Thiemann, and 
F. Yolbrechk Tho work of Ad. RoqUette, Dt Xtno- ' 
phontl* vita (1864), and that of A. Croiset, Xfnophan t 
son CuracUre et ton Talent (1873),'are valuable oontribu- 
tie ns to Xonophontlo literature. 

Xcrcs, or (I) Jbrez de'u Eronteha, an 
Important town of Spain, 14 (by rati 30) miles 
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XENOPHON 


stimulated and elevated Ills Mglior nature, Mb lower 
nature was invigorated by gymnastio and warlike 
exercises, so that lie realised, in ft high degree the 
Greek Ideal of perfect manhood in the symmetrical 
development of Uia bodily and montal powers. Nor 
did age obliterate Ilia youthful impressions. He 
retained the strong religious sentiments and pro¬ 
found conviction of a divine mediation in the 
government of the world throughout life, and 
fumed to account in his own practical way the 
splendid touching of Socrotes, although ho had no 
capacity for pure philosophical speculations. They 
have a direct or indirect relation to eoniu particular 
period of Ilia. life, in tlioir outward circumstances, 
their political and civil hearings, and their spiritual 
tendency. They may be conveniently distributed 
into four groups: (1) Historical—the Hellenics* Ana - 
for*/*, and Encomium of Agesilaus, (2) Technical 
and didactic—on Horsemanship* tho Hipjmrohicua 
or 1 Guide for a cavalry commander/ and the CV«c* 
(/elicits or 'Guide to Hunting. 1 (3) Politico- 
philosophical— The Lacedaemonian Polity* Tho 
vyropaedeia. Athenian Finance, (4) Ethico-nhilo- 
flopliiCAl —Memorials of Socrates* Symposion* Oecon - 
omicus, Herron* Apology of Socrates. The Polity qf 
Adieus is now commonly regarded as an anonymous 
work written about 415 n.c., which was incorpor¬ 
ated in the collection of Xenophon's works only 
because of its analogy to the Polity of Lacedaemon. 
Tho style and language of Xenophon u un¬ 
affected. simple, and clear, without any attempt at 
ornamentation ; it is well described by Dionysius, 
the greatest of fuioient Greek critics, In his Lettei' 
toPain/mus* as 1 sufficiently pure and clear; in tho 
choice of expressions he profoj-s those which wore 
ordinary and suitable to the actions, and ho 
arranges them in a pleasant and agree able manner 1 
—anufcliis judgment is con firmed by Quintilian, tho 
greatest of Latin critics. Tlia dialect lie uses Is tho 
Attic, but not tho purest; his Jong absence from 
Athens and intercourse with Ionian* and Lnceda*- 
monians familiarised 1dm with many foreign 
word* which he docs not hesitate to employ if they 
servo his purpose. 


The Hellenics comprise tho history of Greece during 
a period of forty-nine years. in throe parts. of which 
Book j. and part of Book IL, in continuation of tha 
work of Thucydides, centred on the affairs of Athena 
from 411 nc. to tho reconciliation of parties after tlio 
oxpulalon of tho Thirty (403). It presents distinguishing 
features, which go to prove that it was complied at nn 
earlier period than tho ensuing five books, contempor¬ 
aneously with tho events, and under different iinprea- 
rions, before the author's undue Laconism prevailed over 
his At tie patriotism. Tho seoonrl part, oom prising Books 
1SL-V., is almost exclusively taken up with the hfstoiy 
of Sparta from hor war with the satraps of Asia Minor 
(390) to the peace of Antalaldas (887). TJib third 
part aouipriscs tho goneral history of Grocco to tho 
Battle of Mouttnoa (362). The historian is silent on 
domes tie topics between 403 and 300—the years hi 
which the events recorded In the Anabufr took place. 
We loam from an nllnslon in the text (V% lv. 37) 
to tlia death of Alexander of Phene tliat the work 
wab not embodied in its present form before 357. The 
unflffeotod case and simplicity of Xenophon's language, 
his vivid sketches of tragic and striking scenes, and 
the ltvoly and appropriate specohos which lio 1ms intro¬ 
duced in lib narrative will always secure him admirers, 
hut they do not entitle him to a place among great 
historians. Ho ha^ no Buah refloat Ions on tho causes 
and consequences of events as aro found In Thnqydidos, 
nor any of those profound viows which tell of tho power 
of generalisation in the author. There is, moreover, a 
disproportion hot ween tho importance of events and the 
*paec tlioy oooupy in lifa narrative. Thus tho peace of 
Antaloidss-on evont which changed the essential rela¬ 
tions of the Holhmlo confederacy—1 b reoorded with ox- 
oesaive brevity. Decisive battle^ as those of Leuetra, 
AJglmurt, and, -ffigoupofeunj, are dismlsBed wltli a brief 
nottoe, while the greatest men of tho age, Bpamlnondas, 


Pelopidos, and Conon, are thrown in the background. 
To a certain ox tent this may bo nooounted for by tho 
olmuuatanceB of the age ui which Xetiophou lived, 
whon the individual was entirely merged hi tho state, 
and it was not yet tho fashion, as It became in a later 
porlod, to connect great events and achievements with 
the names of tho actors in tlioin, When, therefore, 
Xenophon spoaks of the Thebans generally, it docs not 
follow, os a matter of course, that ho wishes to bollttlo 
Epaintnomlas. His credit oe a historian has been 
Impugned for allowing Ids Judgment to bo warped by 
his political likes and dislikes; but the cl tame of 
garbling or suppressing, distorting, or colouring details 
according to ids sympathies and oi a general want of 
veracity oannot bo sustained, ns has boon recently shown 
by A. Holm in his OricchUatc Gepchichle (1801). 

Tim Anabasis* from n strictly liistorioal point of view, is 
inferior In real value to the ffdlenica, tho event from 
which It takes Ita title, *a going up country/ being 
merely an incident in tho history of Ter sin, and of no polf 
tieni importance. 33lit it is, upon tho whole, tlio beat com¬ 
posed, as it is the most popular, of Xenophon 1 b writings, 
ft Is essentially an autoldograpliy of tho moBt eventful 

{ >art of his lifo, and combines nmoh of the charm of a 
listeiical romance and many elements of etlilo in to vest 
with its character of nuthcnflo Imiory. Tho fiist of tho 
two integral parts into which the work resolves itself 
contains tlio expedition and death of Cyrus, wliioh occupy 
bn 6 six months of time anil leas than a sixth part of tlio 
text; the second, tlio Jfafrf basis or ndventures of the 
Grook mercenaries on their roturu after tho battlo of 
Cuntucn, which extend over eighteen months and form the 
principal sourco of attraction. In tlio funner part Cyrus 
is tlio principal actor, in tlio latter Xenophon himself, 
The whole may ho regarded as filling up tlio gap hetwoou 
tho second end third hooks of tho Ildlenica* the latter 
of wliioh begins with a statement which has supplied 
matter for much speculation among commentators—tliat 
i Hho story how Cyrua collected an avmy, with which 
ho marched up tlio country against his brother, and 
I how tlio battle was fought and how ho was killed, 
and how after this tlio Greeks effected their retreat to 
I the son, lvas been related by ThciujidOficncB of Ryiacuse.’ 

I It is Impossible to say what motive Xenophon had for 
passing off his own work as tho production of aiiotlior. 
it can hardly bo that, not having jet composed his own 
Anabasis at tho time when ho published this portion of 
liis Hclienica* ho could only Quote nn entirely dlffoiont 
work for it is not likoly that there was Already published 
and in circulation a second narrativo besides that of 
BopluonetuH, known to us by quotations In tho geographi¬ 
cal lexicon of Htephanus of Hyson tiuin (472 A.D.), 
Plutarch, tho only extant nndont writer who rotors to 
this mention or Thomletojpnos, says that Xenophon's 
object was to seouro greater credit to tho re coni of Ills 
own exploits than might hove attached to it were it 
known to have been couponed by himself. It is reniark- 
ablo tliat neither Diodorus SIouIuh, whore account of 
the XnafcaBfs is the longest next alter Xenophon's, nor 
Plutarch, in liis occasional Quotations of XonopJion— 
both of them honest though uncritical writers—awards 
him evon a moderate amount of tho credit wliioh ho 
claims for liimseir ns its foremost hero. Tlio Anabasis 
was not published until after tho battle of Louotra (371), 
as appears from tlio references in tlio fifth book to tho 
author's past life at Soillus. 

Tlw Ayailam 1* a ficpuxate memoir In pralso of the 
Spartan king, tho authors idol, reproducing (lie notices 
of him from tho HelUnicct* with added observations on 
lies expedition to Egypt and death (300). Tho tlirco 
technical treatises on Tho Art of Horsemanship* Cavalry 
Service* ond Tho Chase are on subjects with which the 
author had a thorough ]nuoticnl acquaintance. Tlio first 
Ib written in a giaooful and lively strain, and, so far ns 
it goes, with groat accuracy and complotoncRB. Tho 
Hipparchicus is a Jess valuable manual of tho duties of 
a cavalry general The third tract enters with tho zost 
of an enthusiastic sportsman into minute details of 
hnrricrB and hounds, their breed, points, and method of 
training, their collars, couples, slip*, ot tlio snarer and 
hifl apparatus, of the natural history of the hare. 

In the Lacedaemonian Polity Xenophon has illustrated 
what ho regarded bb tho boat form of (v mixed govern¬ 
ment. H. H. Basin, in his study on tho work (Paris, 
1886), thinks tliat it la an tcrit do eiremstame* written 
994 no., with a political objoot, at a time when Sparta 
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the twenty-fifth letter of our 
alphabet, w derived froni the 
Greek letter itpaiton (gee U), 
which had two forms, Y and 
Y; the first was taken over 
to Italy with the original value 
(our « in ‘mde’), which it 
still retains in Italian. In 
the classical age the Greek 
umilon had acquired a thinner sound, nearly that 
of the French «, or the Gorman it in iiber, tho 
digraph ok being employed by the Greeks to ropre- 
sent the older sound, wnioli had been preserved in 
Latin. In the time of Cicero the symbol Y was 
borrowed by tho Homans from Greece in order to 
transliterate the unsilon in Greek loan-words, the 

« ■ A *1 » i 1% . .11 k 9 . l 



'yawl/ and ‘Yakut/ it lias been introduced to 
trauBlitocate tUo continental i, TUe final y, so 


oeroro i* ib snown bv cue relative position oi me 
two lottors in the alphabet. Our English use of 
y is unique. Save In a few exceptional cases where 
it 1 b used, os in Latin, to transliterate Greek 
words, snob as 'hyperbola/ ‘hydrostatics , 1 ‘tyrant , 1 
or % hypocrite,' it is not descended from iumlon t 
hnfc from tlio Greek gamma ; g in Middle English 
assuming a form whioli became so nearly Identical 
with that of y that ultimately it replaced ib> jirnt 
as tho resemblance of y to the rune thorn 1 ms led 
to our writing ye instead of the (see Alphabet). 
Tim history of tills change is carious. With the 
other Latin lottors y was introduced into the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, rotoirving Its Latin value, an i 
pronounced with the lips somewhat rounded j a 
sound which has passed into i or tho neutral 
vowel, as in the words ‘birth , 1 1 wright/ 'hill , 1 
‘king,* ‘evil/ ‘her,’ or f worm/ which were origin¬ 
ally spelt with y. Hence as it. matter of fact the 
Anglo-Saxon y has loft nn lineal descendant In any 
modern English word. Meanwhile another letter 
resembling blio form of but representing a different 
sound, was being evolved out of the Anglo-Saxon 
jjr, which weakened before or after front vowels j 
and having thus acquired two values, Its Anglo- 
Saxon form 3 woe conveniently used to denote the 
weak sound, the Caroline form, g, being reserved 
for the stopped g. In Middle English this deoayed 
Bound was represented by 3 , and in the 16th century 
tho written forms of 5 and^ y approximated so 
closely os to 1m almost indistinguishable. . Hence, 
early in tlie 10 th century, after the introduction 
of printing, the form y came to be generally used j 
instead o! 3 , the Anglo-Saxon vocalic y being I 
ultimately unplaced by t, or some other vowel. 
Thus we obtain the double value of y iu modern 
English. In such words as 1 ye , 1 1 yes, 14 yea,* ■ yet/ 


Anglo-Saxon form of g. A y appears before 
book vowols in 'young' ami 4 yam] owing to 
tho loss of tlie front vowel in the Anglo-Saxon 
geong and geanL It has also been introduced 
by analogy into the words ‘you* and ‘yow, 
from the Anglo-Saxon edw and eow, but nob, 
into tbe homophone ‘ewe/ from t|ie Anglo-Saxon 
edtim. Ip some modern loau-worda, auoh as 1 yacht, 
6i7 : _ 


analogy with such words as 'dry/ •fly/ami ‘shy/ 
where the y is really the Middle English 3 . In 
the 14th century a fashion sot in of substituting 
the vocalic y for t. This fashion disappeared 
In the ltitli century, leaving a trace in the y 
of rhyme, a misspelling for rime, wliich has been 
retained owing to the erroneous notion that it 
was a loan-word from the Greek rythmos, and 
not the Anglo-Saxon Hnu Also by analogy y 
represente the final vowel in such Greek loan¬ 
words a a 'academy’ or ‘irony. - Our peculiar 
consonantal sound of y 9 due as we have seen to 
the weakening of tho Anglo-Saxon g t is unknown 
on the Continent, where Its place lias been taken 


‘journey/ f jest,' ‘jewel/ 'Jane . 1 Ifcaliau lias dis¬ 
carded y % replacing it by t. In other continental 
languages, with a few excqitions (such an the 
French pronominal y, derived Inmi Latin ibi), it is 
normally used, as in Latin, for transliterating 
vpsilon In Greek loaii-wqrdd. 

Y, The. See Amsterdam. 

Yabloitovol, or Yablonoi, a ridge of moun¬ 
tains in the north-east of Asia, dividing the basin 
of the Amur from that of the Lena. Soma peaks 
are 7000 feet high, hut parts of tho ridge ore a kind 
of plateau. See Siberia, Asia (p. 480). 

Yacht* a small soiling or Bteain vessel, decked 
(as distinguished from an apou boat), and perman¬ 
ently fitted out and exclusively copmitt noa in u jl 
used for pleasure. Vessel a answer- hy j. a 
lug the eUaraeUjy 'of yachts were coioi«r« 
iu 11 bo by royal personages in England from a very 
early pencil.but the name was ft rat applied in 1660 
when tho Dutch pits sen ted a ' jacht/ named tlie 
Mary t to Charles II. Queen Elizabeth jn 1688 
had a royal yacht built at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
and every succeeding English sovereign line bad 
quo or more yachts. In 1602 Charles JX, who had 
a number of vachte designed and built for him by 
Sir Phinong Pott, is recorded to have matched for 
£100 a yacht of his own design against another, of 
Dutch build, under his brother the Duke ,of York. 

The first authentic record of a sailing clnb is in 
1720, when the ‘Cork Harbour Water Club’-—now 
known on tlie ‘Hoyal Cork Yacht Club'—was 
established. The vessols owned wore small, and 
flora that period till early iu the 10 th century , 
yachting developed but slowly. In 1812, when' 
there wore prolmbly about fifty yachts afloat,. an 
association similar to the Cork club woe established 
at Cowes by some fifty-five yachtsmen; * Known 
first as ‘The Yacht Club/ it continued steadily to ' 
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XERXES I. 


X, Y, Z. correspondence 


Xerxes I,, kiug of Persia iu 4.85-406 D.C., was 
tlie son of Daritie and Atussa, ami succeeded when 
Darina diet! iu the midst of hit* preparations for a 
third expedition agniiwt Greece. He first subdued 
the rebellions Egyptians, then started with an army 
constating of immense hordes of men from all parts 
of the vast Persian empire, arid nu enormous fleet 
furnished by the Phumiciang. He crossed the 
Hellespont l>y a bridge of boats, un English mile 
iu length, ami when the bridge was destroyed by 
a storm is said to have ordered 900 lushes to be 
given to the rebellious rou, Another bridge, con¬ 
sisting of a double Una of boats, was built, and a 
canal cut through Mount Athra. Tho preparations 
were coni plated in 481 n.0., and in l be autumn 
of that year Xerxes arrived at Sardis, where he 
wintered. Next year the vast assemblage began 
to march towards the Hellespont; It took, says 
Herodotus, seven days and nights to pass the bridge. 
After crossing the Hellespont the march was con¬ 
tinued along the Thracian const towards tliu plain 
of Dortactift on the Helmw, where the artuv was 
numbered. Herodotus puts the whole number of 
ftghtmg-inon at 0,041,010; the sliipn of War at 1207, 
besides 3000 Bin niler vessels. Thin imwenat) force 
moved on without resistance till Ifc reached Thor- 
mopyhtj (q.v.) f whore it was brought to a stand 
by beonldfia and his 300 Spartans. After those 
were all slain Xerxes inarched onwards through 
Pliocis and Bceotia, ami on arriving at Ath cub In 
tho summer of 480, three months after crossing the 
Hellespont, lie found It deserted, and destroyed 
alike temples and houses. Meantime the two fleets 
had sailed round from Eubioa in the narrow strait 
between * Salamia end the Attic coast, where took 
place the famous naval battle of Salami* (q.v.). 
Xerxes 'witnessed the light from a lofty throne 
which ho had croc ted. Confounded at the result 
of all hie mighty proinvralioas, ho lied with all 
Jiaste towards (be Hellespont. Maitfouhis was 
left with 300,000 men to carry on operation a in 
Greece, and his hopes of conquest died with him 
on the fatal field of Platon (470 B.o,), Xerxes was 
murdered by ArtoWnus in 405, and was succeeded 
by his son Artaxerxas. 

XCBtlielandf between Griqualand East and 
Poudoland, was annexed to Capo Colony in 1886. 

Xtmo’nos de Cisneros* Fjrancisco, cardinal- 
state* man, was born of an an dent but impoverished 
family at Turretaguna, in Castile, in 1430. lie 
was educated at Alcahl do Hen ares, Salamanca, 
and linally Homo, where he obtained from the 
pope a provisional or prospective nomination to 
the arohpriestship of Uxcda iu Toledo. The arch¬ 
bishop refused to admit him, and flung him into 
prison, where he lay fur six years. Un his release 
lie was named Vicar-general of Caiiliimt Mendoza 
at Siguenza; but lie suddenly throw up thin pro- 
ferment and the moat brilliant worldly prospects 
to enter tho Franciscan mniioBtcrv of fcfna Jiuui dc 



yew* 


to name him Archbishop of Toledo—it dignity 
which ho refused to accent until ho received an 
express command from the popo. Compelled to 
yield, ho continued as archbishop tho life of 
mortification and austerity of tho monk, applying 
to ptKjJoAca of religion and charity the wliolo of 
tho princely revenues of his rco; and oven when 
ndmouhhcd bv tho none to maintain tho dignity of 
Ills position, ho hid the hair shirt of tho ascetic 


Xhncncs duriiij 
mirk 


ring 
t <S 


Aden tint aifvisor of the queen, ^_ „ 

the lifetiuio of Isabella was the guiding spij 
Spanish allairs; and on her death in 1504 he held 
the balance between tho parties of Ferdinand and 
Philip of IJurgundy, husband of Joanna, tho heiress 
to tho crown. On the donth of Philip in 1C0U 
Ximenos wbb appointed regent in consequence of 
the insanity of Joanna and the absence of Ferdi¬ 
nand, and lie conducted the affair of the kingdom 
through a critical time with con sum mate skill. 
In 1507 lie was created cai-dinal, and next year he 
organised at his own exitenBe, and himself accom¬ 
panied as commander, the celebrated expedition 
for tho conquest of Oran and extirpation of piracy, 
consisting of 10,000 foot'and 4000 horse. Fevdi- 
Hand died in January 1516, and on his deathbed 
named Xhmmcs regent of Spain till the arrival of 
his grandson Charles j and although the grandees 
had organised an opposition as woil to himsolf os 
to the royal authority, the aged cardinal quickly 
overawed (hem Into tmhmibsloii, and with the wune 
vigour nit oiled the incipient revolt of Navarre. In 
September 1517 Charles at length lauded on the 
soil of Spain, and Xhnence at once set out to meet 
him, hut won Hclml with a marlal Illness on the 
way, and died at 3?oa, November 8, 1517, prob¬ 
ably before receiving the cold letter of Clnulcs, 
which was equivalent to dismissal. 

As a statesman and administrator Cardinal 
Xiiuencs showed inflexible determination ami 
courage, but it is scarcely doubtful that his nioaa- 
uios did a fatal injury to Bjvain, by building up to 
an excess!vo height the power of the crown, and 
by morcileBfdy crushing the conquered Moors. He 
was fanatical in his hatred of heresy ( and ae Grand- 
inquisitor is supposed to have caused the death of 
as many as 2COO por^one. The social and political 
revolution ho effected in breaking down the feudal 
jwnver of the nobles has often boon compared 
with the analogous change wrought in France 
by Iticlielieu. His muni licence as a patron of 
religion, of letters, ami of art has been tho thenio 
of pmibo in every history of his time. He founded 
and endowed the university of AIcilM do Henares, 
and published llie famous Compln loiisian Polyglot 
—a ningnificcnt under taking, on which he expended 
half a million ducats (see Vol. VIII. p. 208). Ills 
expenditure on elm relies, hospitals, schools, con¬ 
vents, and other works of religion and benevoloneo, 
was uu a scale of corresponding munificence. 

Tins ohief authority for Ills Life is tho work by Alvaro 
Guinea do Onstro, l)c rebus (/cali* Franc (get Ximtnii 
(1050). Other Lives are by Hefclo (Tllb. 1844 j 2d od. 
1851; Eng. truiH. 1800) and Ulrlqli (1889). 

Xylography* See AVoon-unanAvmo, 

Xyloldlnc, an explosive like gun-cotton, pro- 
parod by tho action of strong nitric aoid on starch 
or woody iibro. 

Xylol, any of the metamerio dimethyl bumsoues. 
See Ahomatic Semes. 

Xylonite* a kind of Celluloid (q.v.). 
XylonUngn* Bee Houeub. 

. X- Y. Z, Correspondence, in U.& history, 
is the name given to tho despatches of the three 
commissioner* to France, Marshall, IMnckney, ami 
Gerry ( see Yoh VI). p. 03), containing tho insulting 
demands made by Talleyrand ami the other Direc¬ 
tors as the price of i aspect and courtesy to the A uiuri- 
can icpuhlio. lit tho otherwise comploto enpion 
published by congress President Adams suWi tilted 
X. Y. and Z. for the names of Tulloymnd 1 * emissaries 
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subsequent iutern&tionnl contest. engendered, tlwt Dufferin in 1870, the AtakaUa in 1881. the Geuata 
JJritlali designers Imre studied the centre-board in 1880, and the Galatea ill 1886 each made futile 

Dnil nna svu turn HA1-.1.U I_ _il»_i. _ A a_J__, . , 


ami one or two notable centre-hoard yachts have 
boon tried. 

Tlio necessity for tinia allowances In races where 
yachts of different sizes and spread of sail are 
matched together, and tho efforts at classifying and 
differentiating them according to a given rule for 
measurement of Tonnage (q.v.), largely account for 
iluctnation In design. System and uniformity in 
these mat torn have been, on the wliole fc well attained 
since 1875, when the Yachb Racing Association was 
established with the object mainly of providing 
one code of sailing rules in all matches, and ol 
deciding each disputes ns might be referred to tho 
council. This association in fact bears much the 
same relation to yachting that the Jockey Club 
does to horacracing, It adopted the rule for ascer¬ 
taining tho size or tonnage of yachts which bad 
been m use for a very oonsuloroole period, known 
as tho 1 TI mines Rule/ because first employed there. 
It woe baaed upon and a modification of the well- 
known 'Buildor’s Old Measurement 'rule, in which 
the length and broadth only were factors. In 
oporation this rule was found to favour length and 
depth at the expense Of breadth, The absence of 
restriction on depth and the penalty put upon 
beam engendered a deep narrow type of vessel, 
which, although admirable for eeargoing qualities, 
caused difficulties in competitive sailliig. Thus 
vessels of extreme length, depth, and narrowness, 
which were kept up by enormous masses of lead 
on the outside of tlie keel, were enabled to coiu- 


on the rule, and finally in 1885 to its entire 
relinquishment in favour of a rule of measurement 
or 1 ratiilg 1 \Vlifoli takes account only of length on 
water-line and area of sail carried. This has left 
naval architects a freer Iwnd in the matter of 
adopting oifchOr a long and narrow or a short and 
1 beamy * boat, with appropriate ballasting. In 
this way a set of yachts have been created which 
besides being splendid as racing craft are also 
admirable sea-boats, and well adapted for cruising 
when thoir butterfly life as racing clippers la ended. 
Notwithstanding this, the rating rule which has 
been in use since 1885 has been subject to criticism 
from owners and designers of the smaller classes 
of yachts, on which the rule lms operated hardly. 
It has been poiuted out, for Instance, that the tax 
on Ball area should be abolished, because iu heavy 
woathor a lengthy boat with diminished canvas 
ooii run away from arrival^-& ‘poor man's boat' 
probably-^-wlio has saarlfioetl length to a spread of 
canvas only posBiblo in light breezes. 

Iubornational yacht-racing—or contests between; 
yachts built and owned' In ditl'erent countries—Is 
tho highest and most generally interesting form 
which tho sport can assume. It may be said to 
date from 185L, the year of the Great Exhibition, 
when, as before related, tho famous schooner 
America bore away the trophy presented by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. Commodore 
Stevens,, the owner of the America, died in 1856, 
and by a deed of gift set the cup apart as ‘a 
perpetual challenge for friendly rivalry between 
foreign oounfcrlas/ Tlds trophy has come to be 
regarded as the omhlem of the supremacy of the 
geas-du A yachting sense—ltd possession having 
been frequently contested. In 1870 the Ocmbriiix 


year;. the- latter vessel being built' expressly' for 
the task, ami the whole effort involving an outlay 
of £22,000.- The Ghnadian schooner Countess qf 


efforts to defeat the Aiueiican representatives, aa 
also in 1887 did the Thistle, a steel Cutter built 
on tho Clyde expressly for the purpose from the 
designs of G. L, Watson, for a syndicate of Scottish 
yachtsmen, headed by Mr James Bell of Glasgow. 


proved her superiority over all English yachts, 
and on starting across the Atlantic sported eleven 
winning flags. Meanwhile the Americana had 
built, expressly with a view to meet the Scotch 
cutter, the centre-board sloop Volunteer from the 
designs of Edward Burgess. The exciting contest 
between these two vessels took place In New York 
Bay on the 27th and 80th September, the Volunteer 
winning on the fust occasion by nearly nineteen 
minutes, and on the second by ten minutes. There 
have been frequent proposals for a renewal of the 
contest with a yacht conforming more to the type 
of centre-board yacht. 

Foremost amongst events to comuiemorate Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee in 1887 was tho Royal Thames 
Yachb Club ruce round the British Isles for a prize 
of 1000 guineas. The Royal Yacht Squadron 
gave £600 for a Chanuel match, and the Royal 
Victoria and Royal London Yaoht Clubs 1 also 
offered rich prizes. Tho Irex (80 tons), own fed by 
Mr J. Jamieson, during the 1887 season won 
seventeen first prizes anil six second, out of thlrty- 
four starts, tho gross value of her winnings being 
£1780. The Oenesta (80 tons), which won the 
£1000 prize In the Jubilee race round the British 
Isles, nlso bore away twelve other prizes, and 
amassed tlio substantial sum of £1350, her record 
being four first and nine second prizes. Against 
these figures, however, must be set the expends of 
racing, which ora very great \ amounting In the 
ease of an 80 or 100 ton cutter to fully £2000 or 
£3000 & year. The expenses of cruising 3 ’aohta me 
of course not so heavy; the crew-is neither so 
numerous nor so highly paid, the breakage df spars 
and tearing of sails is not bo frequent, ana there are 
uo entrance fees nor ‘winding money 1 to pay over, 

While the growth, since 1850. of the'world's 
pleasure-fleet of aailing-yaohte has been remarkable, 
the increase of atoam-yachts bus been still more 
wonderful, in spite of the antipathy with which 
they were long regarded by racing yachtsmen* In 
1850 there were net more than four or flvo steam* 
yachts—properly so called—afloat Lloyd's Regis¬ 
ter for 1801-02 allows a total afloat of about 150 
steam-yachts above 300 tons—55 being over 000 tons 
and a dozen over 1000 tone. The rapidity with 
which they have grown into favour for cruising is 
easy of explanation. Yachts mechanically propelled 
aio independent of wind, and can traverse the sea 
i to any desired point when the sailing craft is 
lying helplessly becalmed, targe steam-yachts 


can keep the boa practically all the yfeer rtrtmd and 
go enormoua distances. The largest of the modern 
eteam-yachts are ‘auxiliary' in chaiaotei^-Le. 
fitted with steam-engine and screw-propeller In 
addition to the ordinary spread of sails. Their 
prime cost and the cost or upkeep and manage¬ 
ment ore, however, cnormone, and their possession 
I is beyond all but tho Wealthiest owners, 
t Yachting has been encouraged by government, as 
affording an excellent training for seamen who;in 
| time of war become available for the tdyol navy.' 
The first Royal Cup >vae presented in 1884 by 1 
William IV. to the Royal Yacht Sqatulnm, a gift 1 
l whioliriifts been crirttinued ever since, and m-rerimt 
■ years supplemented by similar gifts to other'clata" 
^Variants are granted by the Admiralty to mentors 
of clubs to fly 1 tho white* bine; ot- red ensign, with;, 
device upon it, when the yachts jn# 
according to the provisions- or the ~ MerdlHmv ; 
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increase in membership anti importance until 1820, 


•The lloyal Yuelifc Squadron, the title by wlilcli 
it iuifl since been known. Since 1820, and more 
particularly (lining the last half of tlie century, 
yachting associations hare rapidly grown in num¬ 
bers, strength, and popularity. There are now over 


which have been founded since 1840. Most of the 
clubs am English, and are located ohiofly on the 
Thames and the channel Iretween Southampton 
and Isle of Wight. Some eight are Irish and ten 
Scottish; the most important of the latter being 
the Royal Northern, founded in 1S24, having its 
bendnnavtara at Rothesay, anil the Royal Clyde 


stand drat os to number of members and yachts 
is the Royal Thames (1828), and the Royal 
London (18&8). In foreign count lies and in British 


have each yachting associations, In America 
yachting dates from only about 1844, in whioh 
year the New York Yacht Club was founded. In 
the first live yoarg of Its existence this was the only 
yacht club in the United States, and so late as 1870 
only some fifteen data altogether were in existence. 
The history of this club m foot is practically the 
history of American yachting, for down to the year 
1885 no other club—although the number had 
greatly increased—ever attempted anything more 
than iner© local efforts. In the matter of organised 
squadron-cruising, ocean-rOoing, or private matches 
the New York Club hoe all Along taken the lead, 
lmfc during recent years Boston lina in this con¬ 
nection shared the honours with New York. 

From the year 1850, when there were only alwnt 
500 British yachts afloat, the increase in numbers 
bos been immense, and the increase In size of lndi- 
victual vessels no less remarkable. The total num¬ 
ber and tonnage of yachts owned in the United 


of 3210 vessels of 137,885 tons. The British colonies 
own 253 yachts, principally sailing, having a ton¬ 
nage of 7103 tons. France owns a total of 470 
yachts of 16,378 tons, of which 180 of 10,020 tons 
are steam-vessels. Germany and Austria own 
together 327 vessels of 5805 tons, of which 24, of 
2825 tons, are steam-vessels. The grand total of 
the number of yachts belonging to all nations na 
recorded in the register is 0170 vessels, 1164 of 
which belong to Amerioa. 

The materials used in the build of yachts are 
wood, iron, and steel; wood alone, wood and iron 
together (composite), iron alone, and steel alone 
being ilia several ways in which the materials are 
employed. Wooden yachts have their bottoms 
coppered to protect the planking oiul secure the 
smoothness of surface essential to speed. Load, 
the use of which for ballast began in 1946, has 
since 1874 been adopted entirely for the purpose, 
in tlie form of lead keels forming an integral part 
of the hull, While speed, generally speaking, has 
always been the regulating condition of design, 
the other considerations determining the propor¬ 
tions, scantling, and build of yachts have fluc¬ 
tuated greatly throughout the course of blieir 
evolution, from the unpretentions rig and clumsy 
build of the small craft of tlie 18th century to the 
immense spread of sail and tho rakish narrow 
model pf the lengthier yachts of the present time. 
Prior to the advent iu British waters in 1851 of the 


famous America {170 tons) of the New York Yacht 
Clnb tho Cutter (q.v.), or ' national rig/ was much 
the most favoured by the British yachtsmen, especi¬ 
ally for racing purposes. After the brilliant per¬ 
formances of that vessel, however, in winning, 
against fourteen rivals, tho cup presented hy the 
Royal Yacht Squadron for a raco round the lnlo of 
Wight, the attention of designers was forcibly 
drawn to the merits of tho Sohooner (q.v.) rig. 
The flat set of hor sails was especially novel (in 
England it lmd been tlie practice till then to have 
them 'baggy ’)» and It is not too much to say that 
the lesson she taught tho yacht sailor* In the art 
of setting canvas has never been forgotten. The 
America, in fact, was a revelation, not only as 
regards rig, but in matters connected with the form 
and proportions of hull. Up to 1848 development 
had proceeded on conventional lines, but in that year 
a yacht of an entirely different type was built on 
the Thames. This was tho iron cutter Mosquito, 
of*50 tons, the features chiefly distinguishing her 
being a long hollow bow and a short after-body of 
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cod's hood and mackerel tail 1 ovdor of design then 
being disparaged by Mr Scott Russell, who advo¬ 
cated in its place his 1 wave-lino theory.' This 
marked deviation from orthodox lines, Jiowevor, 
did not meet with ready acceptance, and prejudice 
was still strong when tho sucoess of the America 
forcibly shook English yachtsmen out of their com- 

S lacenov. Her model partook of the very features 
Eien being advocated, and ooplos of her and of the 
schooner style of rig became quite tho rage in now 
yachts, both for racing and cruising purposes j even 
existing outtera being lengthened In tho bows to 
give tuem the hollow contour in vogue. This 
movement notwithstanding, the cutter style of rig 
t has held its own, the number of such craft being 
always on tho increase. Since 1884, when the 
yawl (see Sail) rig assuiuori importance, and especi¬ 
ally during the past few years, the cut tor has again 
decidedly become the favourite rig, not only for 
Tncing purposes, bub—above 40 tonB—for cruising 
as well. The labour and expense connected with 
rnoing a schooner are so very much greater than 
with a cutter or yawl, that there Is bnt small likeli¬ 
hood of tho former again coming into favour. 

American yacht designers have in turn boned ted 
from British example. In 1881 the 10-ton cutter 
Madge, designed by G h L. Watson of Glasgow, was 
seat across the Atlantic, and it is not Loo much to 
say that hor performancos in American watem 
established tho cutter model in that country on a 
firm foundation, modifying the American centre¬ 
board model, aiul resulting in a yacht with the 
depth, tlia outside ballast, and in part the rig of 
the cutter, re tabling still tho advantage of bemn 
and centre-board. Centre-board yachts are of re¬ 
stricted depth, displacement, and draught, ami have 
the effective area for lateral resistance to avoid lee¬ 
way made up by a 1 shifting keel 1 or 'centre-board/ 
litted to drop below and in lino with tho kool 
proper. Whon made of heavy material, centre- 
hoards also servo to impart stability to a vessel 


ible, like a fan, and carried alongside the kool. 
The idea of their use is traced to tho old Butch 
loe-boards— boards attoctad ono to cither side of 
flat-bottomed boats, one or other being let down as 
may be needed to chock drifting. Tho exigencies 
of American yachting waters, if they did not 
suggest, have at least favoured the development of 
this class of yacht from tho beginning of yaohting 
there. It is, however, only since the interest In 
American yachts which tlie visit of the America and 
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which has a round atom and hoart-shaped leaves; 
P • bulbtfem, in wiiiali the tubora in the axils of the 
leaves attain the size of apples; the Priokly Yam 
(U. imdeaia ); D, globom, the meet esteemed yam 
of India, which has very 
fragrant flowers, and 
roots white internally; 
D. rubella, another 
Indian kind. Yams are 
propagated by means of 
their tubers; the small 
axillary tubers, or the 
small tubers produced 
at the base of the atom 
around tho neck of the 
large tuber, being used 
for this purpose. A 
species of yam (D. 
batatas) brought from 
the temperate parts of 
China is found to suc¬ 
ceed wall in Franco, It, 
is hardy enough to en¬ 
dure tho climate even of ; 
Scotland without in jury; i 
but the heat of tire 
summer is not suffi¬ 
ciently great, ao that, 
In general, the plant 
merely lives, without 
producing a larco tuber. 
Tho stem requires the 
support of a pole, round 
which it twines; the 
leaves 01*0 more elon¬ 
gated and acuminated 
than those of tho West 
Indian yams; the root 
Strikes perpendicularly down into tho ground, and 
forms Its tabor often at a very considerable depth • 
this may be prevented by putting a slate under It 
The trne yam is little cultivated in the United 
States, where tho name is often given to the Sweet 
Potato (q.v.). See also Cocao, 

Yftndon (Ydmtm), a small patch of Indian soil 
belonging to France, and under the governor of 
Pondiohorry, forming a small etiolave surrounded 
by British territory (provinceof Madras), with 3} 
sq. m. of area and 4470 inhabitants. It lies near 
the mouth of the Godavari, between the mein 
stroam and its branching mouth, the Coringa, 
Yiinbu’, or Yisuno. See Medina. 

YUllg-tszc-klung (better simply Kiang or 
Chtang ), the longest and most important of Chinese 
rivers, affording a waterway, nob unbroken by 
rooks and rapids, across tho breadth of China from 
Tibet to the soa, rises in the mountains of Tibet, 
whore its sources wore explored by PrcjeVataky in 
1884r-85, and alter a coureo of SxDO nines (south¬ 
east, north-east, and east) through Yunnan, 
Sze-ohwan, Ilu-poi, An hui* and Chiang-su, reaches 
tho soa by a wide estuary which begins 60 miles 
below Nanking, ami may bo hold, to terminate near 
Shanghai, On its banks are, besides Nanking, the 
importftnttowns of Chin-klong, Ngan-kiiifc Hankow, 
AVu-ohaug, Icliang, and Chung*king (opened to 
European commerce by treaty in 1800). Some 
of its many tributaries are over 1000 miles long; 
its basin Is estimated at 689,000 sq. in. Its 
Importance for commerce is enormous, though the 
navigation is in places dllhoulb ovtm for tho native 
boats, which have to be shoved and poled, through 
the narrow gorges against a* strong current. 
Steamers run in the lower parts. See China (Vol, 
III. p. 184); and A. J. Little, Through the Yanfrtse 
Gorges { 1888). 

Yanina, See j arina. 


Yankee* the popular name for a New Eng¬ 
lander in America, and in Great Britain often 
applied indiscriminately to the whole population 
of the United States, has often been explained as 
in its origin a corruption of the word Englfth os 
pronounced by the Indians (Yengldes, Yangliies, 
Yankees). It was in use in Boston about 1706, blit 
Is claimed to have circulated in Cambridge slang os 
early os 1713, with the sense of 'excellent.' IFho, 
it ft the same word we meet in Scotch yankin, 

active, yank, 4 a sharp stroke . 1 The Southern 
population apply the name to Northerners generally. 

For 4 Yankee, Doodle/ wt. Natiokm. 

Yankton, capital of a county of that name in 
South Dakota, and prior to 1863 capital of tho 
tern to ly of Dakota, stands on the north bank of 
the Missouri, nearly 200 miles above Omaha, nnd 
069 miles by rail W, by N. of Chicago. It con¬ 
tains mills nnd breweries, railway-shops, and grain- 
elevators, and has a busy river trade. Fop. 8070 . 

Yftpock (Chironectes palmatus), an aqnatic 
SffPPljW quadruped of the Opossum family, 
Didelpliyidre, the only known species of its genus. 

It occurs from Guatciimla to sou thorn Brazil. Its 
footl consists of small italics, crustaceans, and the 
like. The foot are webbed for adaptation to the 
aqnatic habits. In size the yapook ft rather larger 
than a rat; the general colour is light gray crossed 
by transverse bars of brown. 

Yard (A.S. gyrd, gierd, ‘rod'), the British 
standard measure of linear dimension (see 'W'aiouTft 
and Measures). Tho yard contains 3 feeVand 
each foot 12 inches. Yard and Ell (q.v.) are often, 
but erroneously, treated as Identical, Tlie military 
pace is 2 J foot. 

YArkaiul, the commercial capital of Eos tern 
Turkestan, on the Yarkand or zerafshan Elver, 
about 100 miles SE. of Kashgar; pop. 00,000. It 
was visited by Marco Polo, bub was hardly known 
till R, SUkw te 1871 published account of ids 
residence there three years befora Tho oasis! in 
which it stands ft very fertile, and tlicro' ft great 
wealth of minerals In the mountains within view 
of it. See Turkestan and books quoted there. 

Yarmoutllf a municipal, parliamentniy. and 
county borough, seaport, watering-place, and fish¬ 
ing-town of Norfolk, 20 J miles E. of Norwich and 
122 NNE. of London. 1$ stands 2 £ mites above the 
mouth of the river Yare, on a slip of Umd U mile 
brood, which ft washed on the west by tho rare, 
expanding here into Breydon Water, im<l on the 
east by the German Ocean. A bridge connects the 
town with its Suffolk suburbs of South town, or 
Little Yarmouth, and Gorleston. The main streets 
of Yarmouth run parallel to the river, and are 
Intersected by 145 narrow 4 rows,* resembling the 
4 wyndfl* of Edinburgh. Tho soa frontage Gas a 
due marine parade, with the Wellingfon and 
Britannia Plera (18&4-68) and the Old Jetty 
(1808), St Nicholas* Church, founded by Bishop 
Herbert tie Loaingo, and restored between 1847 
and 1894, ft one of the largest parish obnrehes In 
the kingdom, measuring 290 feet in length, 110 in 
breadth, And 148 across the transept, with a modem 
spire 168 foot high; a feature of its churchyard ft 
the number of gravestones to drowned mariners. 

The Nelson Monument (1818) is a Doric column 
144 feet high j and ono may also notice the rielv 
municipal buildings, Queen Anno in style (1882), 
the covered flah-market (1807), the sailors* homo 
(i860), tho aquarium (1878). the royal military 
hospital (1809), militia barracks, spaoions market¬ 
place, some remains of tho old walls, 'Yar¬ 
mouth Is the principal seat of the English hprring- 
Itahory; and its 'bloaters* are widely esteemed. 
Dcen-Bflft fishing ft also carried on, and .thero 4* 1 
considerable shipping, tlie present Uarbout^hotraeL » ' 



Yam [Dlateomt taUva)i 
a, a flower; 6, root. 
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BUlnuing Acta. These wurranU cany with tliom 
certain privileges, such as exemption from excise 
duties and harbour and anchorage dues. The 
master or mate need not have Board of Trade cer¬ 
tificates, and the yachts name need not appear 
oil her atom—although in both those coses the 
privilege is of doubtful utility. 

Sea Dixon Kemp, Yacht ArvkUeciui'e (2d ed. 1801); 
Manual of Yacht anti Boat Bailing (7tU ed. 1891); R 
Burgess, English and American Yachts (1888); C. P. 
Kwrtuudt, Small Yachts (1806), and Steam Yachts and 
XaimcAes (1838); and the annual Lloyd's Yacht Register 
and Yacht Racing Calendar; also the ortiohu Boat, 
SUlPBOUiPlHO. 

Yale (Itoef grunniens), a species of ox found in 
Tibet, and domesticated there. The wild yak of 
centml Asia is tho }urgent native animal of Tibet, 
and is found only near the limits of perpetual 
snow, descending into the higher wooded valleys 
in winter, ami ascending in summer to tlio uaaturca 
of short ginss, some of which are at an elevation 
of 17,000 foot above the Boa. It is very fierce, 
falling upon an adversary not only with Its horns 
but with its chest, and crushing him by its weight. 


■1 rOintSM Un tfLTT ■TyiflfiP 
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the wealth of the "inhabitants of the highest and 
coldest regions of central Asia, is about the height 
of an English ox. which it much resembles oko 
in tody, head, ami logs; hut it is covered all over 



Yakutsk consists of the basin of the Lena River, 
and has an area equal to fow-fiftliB of European 
Russia (seo ItussrA). The Yakuts (boo Siueiiia) 
are of Turkish stock. 

Yalo University, one of the leading Institu¬ 
tions of learning in America. situated at New 
Haven, Connecticut, was founded at Say brook in 
1701 as the collegiate school of the colony, under 
tire trusteeship of tlio tun principal ministers, and 
in 1718, when it was mnoved to New Haven, 
named after Elilui Yale (1040-1721), a Boston 
(Mass.) man, who had been governor of Port Bt 
George, Madras, acquired great wealth, and sent 
the young institution gifts of money and books 
to the extent of £800. The name Yalo College, 
applied at first only to the new building, was given 
formally to the institution in its charter of 1745. 
A ohair of Divinity was added in 1700, and auother 
of Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy in 1771, 
though this was not pcvniunoutly filled till 1724. 
Occasional grants wore made by tho legislature 
before tho Revolution, and $30,000 was voted by 
the state in 1702. Schools of medicine (1812), 
theology (1822), and law (1824) wero established j 
and, os reorganised in 1871, the university possesses 
also department a of philosophy and arts, the latter 
including, besides tho classical course of ‘Yule 
College r proper, the Sheffield Scientific School 
(begun 1847, endowed 1880), posfc-gmdu/itoooursos. 
and a school of fine arts (1864). A great part or 
the Btudies in the third and fourth yearn is elective. 
The students number over 1200, half of them in 
tho college proper; there are ovov seventy pro¬ 
fessors and fifty tutors and lecturers. Among the 
presidents have been Timothy Divight and his 
grandson, T : .D. Woolsoy, and Noah Porter j and 
rofessors of C 


Yak (tftw j/riuiHfotff). 

(From a Photograph by Gambler Bolton, F.Z.8.) 

lower parts of tho body 1 icing very long and hang¬ 
ing down almost to the ground, Tito neck Is short; 
the rump is low; the legs are short. Over the 
shoulders there in a Imnoli of long hair; ami the 
tall is covered with a prodigious quantity of long 
flowing hair. Block and white are tho most pre¬ 
valent colours. Tho great quantity of hair gives the 
yak an apparent size fw beyond the reality. Its 
cliavaoters seem to bridge over the gulf—not a very 
wide one—between the sheep und oxen. The yah 
does not low like an ox, but utters a short grunt¬ 
ing Bound. Its milk is very rich, and yields ex¬ 
cellent butter and curd. Tho yak is never used for 
tillage or draught, but as a Iwast of burden travela 
twenty miles a day. The hair is Bpnn into roj>o&, 
ami mode into covering* for tent*; tho soft fur on 
the hump and shoulders is made into a line and 
strong cloth. Tlio yak seems suitable to Norway 
and Iceland, and perhaps even tu the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

TnkUtSk) chief town of a government in 
Eastern Siberia, on a branch of the Leu a, and 
about 4 miles from tlio main stream. It has a 
cathedral and several ollurches, and there are a 
few merchants trading in hides, furs, and mammoth 
tusks. Pop. 0300. The dreary government of 


Hi imu'tmi m i 


from 1802 to 1880. The library contains some 
200,000 volumes; in 1801, 8700 vole, and some 
22,000 pamphlets were added. The numorous 
bnildings Dover some 9 acres in tlio heart of tlio city, 
tho oldest dating from 1702, and abhors including 
the School of Pino Arts, where tho Tnimlmll (q.v.) 
iiuintiugfl are housed, the Peabody Museum (1800). 
the observatory, the Slotuie Memorial physical 
laboratory (18841, Lawrence and Dwight halls 
(1880), ami tho Ifent chemical laboratory. 

Seo Clap’s Annate of Yah (1700), PrefcHsor KSiiaHlcyte 
History (2 vote, 1870), nnd that by rrofesBor 1\ R, 
Pox ter; also Professor D. O. Enton's anonymous Yufe 
College in f&S? (Nuw Haven, 1883). 

Yam (Dioscorea), a genus of plants, of which 
the species are mostly tropical, natives of the West 
Indies, Polynesia, China, &c. They have tuberous 
roots and herbaceous twining stems. The great 
fleshy roots of Homo of them are very much used 
ns an article of food, in the same way as potato oh 
in more temperate climates. Tlioy contain much 
starch, and generally become somewhat mealy and 
pleasant to tlio taste when boiled. This, however, 
in nob the caso with all i tho roots of -D. triphylht, 
D. damonuMi D. virom^ and several othor species 
with tomato leaves are very nausoous, ovon when 
boiled, and are poisonous^ Tho tubers of all tho 
yams contain an acrid substance, which, however, 
is dissipated by boiling, except in the species will) 
compound leaven. The mots of the Winced Yam 
(D. alitkt) of Polynesia are 1J to 3 foot long, ami 
often 30 lb. in weight, with a brownish or black 
skin, jnicy and reddish within i tlioy vaiy exceed¬ 
ingly in form. Tho stem, which is winged, twines 
up tall poles. Two or three small tubers are 
generally found in the axils of the loaves. It is 
supposed that this speolcB may be the original of 
moat, or pcrlmpB all, of tho yams cultivated in the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America—os tho 
common yam of the, West Indies (2), 
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of the Yare having boon formed in 1550-07, whilst 
in Yarmouth Itmuls, inside a Hue of Band banka, 
there is safe anchorage. Tho exports include fish 
and agricultural produce; shipbuilding is carried 
on, and Iran, ropes, sails, silk, &c. are Jnonufao- 
tilted. The town, too, owes much of it* well-being 
to Ha attractions on a lively watering-place. None 
of its worthies is more famous than r Poguofcty; * in 
Its history may he noticod its feuds with tlio Cinque 
Porta, the plagne of 1838-30, which cost 7000 lives, 
and the fait of a suspension bridge (1846), when 
seventy-nine persons wore drowned. Chartered by 
King John, it returned two members to parliament 
from Edward II,'s time till 1807, and regained one 
of them in 1086; in 1888 it was created a county 
borough. Pop. (1881) 48,707 j (1801) 40.3J& 

See works by C. J. Fulmer (1850), J. G. Nall (1800- 
60), W. F* CrJap (.1871), and others dted at Norfolk. 

Yarmouth* a small seaport In the north-west 
of the Isle of Wight, 10 miles W. of Newport, It 
was once an important fortified place, ami till 1832 
sent two members to parliament. Pop. 800. 

Yarn. See Cotton, Wool, Thread, &c, 

Yaroslav. See Jarosjav. 

Yarrelli William, naturalist, born at West¬ 
minster in Juno 1784, was originally a newspaper 
agent, hut, a keep. sportsman, booh dovoted him¬ 
self to zoological work, contributing largely to the 
Transactions of tho Linnean and other Societies, 
He died 1 st September 1850. Hie chief works arc 
The History of Jh'itish Ft she# (2 vole. 1886-30; 3d 
ed, 1850) and Tk$ History of British Bird® (3 vols. 
1830-43; 4th ed. 1881-85), 

Yarrow, a Scottish stream famous in song and 
ballad, that rises at tho meeting-point of Peebles, 
Dumfries, and Selkirk shires, anti flows 25 miles 
npvth-eftBtww'd till it JoiiiB the Ettvick, 2 miles 
above Selkirk town. About 6 miles from its source 
it oxpands into first the Loch of the Lowqs (1 by 
i mile) and then St Mary's Look (8 by 4 mile j 814 
feet above Boa-level), the two being separated only 
by a naok of land on which stands Tibbie Shielsk 
bo?teliy. Under SKLitiRicanniE have been noticed 
a few of the ninny memories of that hill-girt lake 
and the deep swirling stream \ and reference may be 
also made to Ballad and to Borland's Yarrow, 
its Fusts and Poetry (1800), the poets including 
Hamilton of Bangour, Logan, Hogg, Scott, and 
Wordsworth. 

YftSSy. See Jassv. 

Yates. Edmund, journalist and novelist, was 
at Edinburgh, 3d July 1831, the hoyi of the 
aotor Frederick Henry Yates (1707-1842), who , 
from 1825 was manager of the Adolphi Theatre. 
He was educated at Highgate and DdHseldorf, and 
from 1847 till 1872 had a berth in the Post-office, 
being for ten yenro chlof of the missing-letter 
department. Since 1854 he 1ms published up wards 
of a score of novels and other works {Broken to 
Harness, Manning the Gauntlet, Black Sheen , Arc.)* 
Ima been editor of Temple Bar , Tinsley's, and other 
periodicals, and in 1874 founded, with Grenville 
Murrtjv (q.v.), a Very successful • society ‘ weekly, 
27jtf World, of which next year lie became sole pro- 

E rietor, and which, for a libel on Lord Lonsdale, 
ivalved him in 1884 in two months 1 imprisonment 
See his lively Recollections (2 vols. 1884), with anec¬ 
dotes of DickeiiB, Thaokoray, Albert Smith, 

Yawl. See Bail, Yacht, 

Yawning either may be tho simplo result of 
deficient iwratvon, ot may be brought on by tho 
roero sight of tlxe act in another person, and fa a 
modification of the ordinary inovoments of respir¬ 
ation, in which the inspiration is deeper than usual, 
and jb accompanied by a kind ol spasmodic contrac¬ 
tion of the muscles which depress the lower jaw, 


and by a groat elevation of the ribs and to some 
degree of the shoulder-blades, ‘The purely in¬ 
voluntary character of the movement/ says Dr 
Carpenter, 'is sometimes soon in a remarkable 
manner in cases of palsy, in which the nationt can¬ 
not raise his shoulder by an effort of the will, but 
dues so in the act of yawning. Nevertheless, this 
act may bo performed by tlio will, though not com¬ 
pletely ; ana it is one that is particularly exalted 
by an involuntary tendency to Imitation, as every 
0110 must have experienced who has everbeon in 
com pan} r with a set of y awn era . 1 

Yinvsis a diseaae also called Frombcesia; Button 
Scurvy j Verruga PemviQna; Pomvlan AVarti 
Bnbrv or Bobu, and Patta ('SYcat lndios) j Frames! 
(Calabar); Tetia (Congo); Tonga or Coco (Fiji); 
Lujmni and Tone (Samoa); Fr. and Ger. Ihan. 
It is an epidemic and contagions disease, con¬ 
sisting of an eruption of yellowish or reddish- 
yellow tubercles, which gradually develop into a 
moist exuding fungus without marked constitu¬ 
tional symptoms, or with such only ns result from 
ulceration and prolonged discharge--be. debility and 
prostration. Incubation varies from three to ton 
weeks, and yaws usually only occurs anca in the 
samo individual. Yaws is distinctly a tropical 
disease, dopemling for Its origin on oxtvemo boat 
and moisture, although there must bo other causes 
necessary for its production, as in Iudin, far example, 
where tho same temperature and moisture exist as 
in countries where It fa endemic, it is unknown, 
Negroes chiefly suffer from it, but no race Is exempt. 
In Africa yaws is found on the wost coast from 
Sonegambia in the north to Angola in tho south. 
It obtains all over the western Soudan, and is move 
rarely seen ivi the Nile valley and on the northern 
and norbli-eaBtern African coast line. It is found 
in Madagusoar, Mozambique, in the Moluccas, 
Java, ana Sumatra, It is also endemic in Ceylon, 
New Caledonia, Fiji, and Samoa j and iu the West 
Indies Id San Domingo, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Martinique. Guadeloupe, Sta Lucia, and Dominion. 
It exists all over Brazil and in Guiana; also at 
Pimtn Arenas in Costa IUco. The duration 
of tlio disease is from two to six months, but if 
neglected It may lost for several years, If the 
course of tho dfaenso is protracted, the joints are 
apt to swell, and ulcors form around them, from 
which an excessive discharge rapidly undermines 
the patient's strength. The treatment consists of 
tonics, iodide of potassium, and a gonorous diet. 
The patient must lie kept vary clean, ami local 
applications made either of dilute nitrate of mer¬ 
cury ointment, carbolic acid, sulphate of copper, or 
sulphate of iron lotions. It should bo remembered 
that the disohargo from the sores is oapablo of pro¬ 
ducing a fresh crop of yaws in adjacent parte. 

Ya zoo City, capital of Yazoo county, Missis¬ 
sippi, on the Yazoo Elver (a tributary of tlio 
Mississippi), 45 miles by rail N. by W, of Jack- 
son ; pop. 5247. 

. Xcadoil, a town of tho ^Yost Biding of York- 
shire, England, on tho Alro, 0 miles NW, of Leeds 
by rail, with woollen manufactures. l J o\i, (1881) 
<foS4; (1801) 7300. 

Year* The origin of this division of limo, its 
duration, and the history of its changes aro dis¬ 
missed nmler Calendar. Yor tho ecclesiastical 
year, which In Europe generally commonocd on 
2 pth March, boo Chronology. In Astronomy 
there are several kinds of years depending upon 
tlio varions configurations of the earth in its orbit, 
and consequently varying in length. Flint there 
M the tropical or (as it is sometimes incorrectly 
oalled l solar year, which, from its being recoguiHod 
in legislation and history, nml commonly applied 
in the measure of time, has also received the name 
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nbove sea-level, find lifting in the snow-covered 
mountains to 10,000 to 14,000 feet, Situated on 
the 'Great Divide,' 'Its pino-clod monutains form 
the gathering-ground for the head-voters of large 
rivers flowing away to the Atlantic and Pacific 
ocoans ; 1 ami for the sake of the rainfall nml tho 
rivorB its forests aTe carefully preserved. The 
region is remarkable as well tor Its scenery aa to r 
its famous hob springs and geysers. The liver lias { 
two falls &l>out 15 wiles below the lake, the lower 
one a magnificent cataract 390 feet in height \ then 
it passes through tho Grand Gallon (20 nules), and 
receives Tower Creek, which itself has leant out of 
a deep and gloomy caflon known as Devil’s Den 
over a beautiful fall of 160 feet. Neat the river 
aro many of tho hot springs, those of 'White Moun¬ 
tain, near the northern boundary of the Park, 
on tending for 1000 feet up the sloping side, anil 
tlrcir snow* white calcareous deposits standing like 
a series of groat frozon cascades- The semicircular 
basins, in which the water gathers in pools, and 
from one to another of which it flows over with 
gradually lessening temperature, are bright with 
head-like tracery of scarlet, yellow, orengo, and 
green on the white groundwork—tho colours 
being nearly always due to the presence of certain 
coloured nJgro that llvo In vatora of high tempera¬ 
ture, and by whoso instrumentality tho great 
siliceous and calcareous sinter deposits have neon 
built up, A few miles from Sulphur Mountain, 
with its vapours rising from fissures and craters, 
is tho active Mud Volcano, with a crater 25 feet in 
diameter. All the hot springs of the Park number 
nowly 10,000. Bub the most singular feature of 
tho region is its geysers (sec Geyser, and illustra¬ 
tion there), tho most magnificent in the world. 
ThoB© arc found principally on tho Firehole River, 
a fork of the Madison, at the western end of 
Shoshono Lake, and in the Norris basin, to the 
north of that on tho Firehole. The region was 
visited and described by surveyors in ISflfl, and 
explored and mapped tu 1871* Iu 1872 congress 
dedicated and sec It apart ‘aa a public park or 
pleasuring ground for tne benefit and enjoyment of 
tho people. At the same time it provided Against 
the wanton destruction of Jtoii and game, or their 
capture or destination for merchandise or profit i 
and, as a liappy result of this enactment, several 
hundred bisons and some thousands of elk, ante¬ 
lope Hooky Mountain sheep, &o. liave found a 
refuge within the park. Two troops of Rivalry 
are quartered in tho Park to preserve the forests 
and wild animals and to act oa police. A branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railway extends to the 
northern boundary of the Park. See G. M. Byngo. 
A Ride through Wonderland (Land, 1822 ), and 
H. Mi Codoll in the Scot, Geoff, Mag, (May 1802). 

Yellow Woodt a name given to Fustic (q.v.) 
and many other trees—ag. satin-wood, and various 
kinds of podocavpua> thus, xauthoxyluru, «o, 
Yemen, See Arahia, Sad/ears, 

Ycniknlc. Seo KuriTcfir. 

Yenisei', one of the largest rivers of Siberia, 
formed by the junction of the Shishkit and Bel- 
Uhem, which rise in the mountains on the southern 
bonier of Siberia. It fiowe north through the 
centre of Siberia into the Arefcio Ocean, forming at 
its mouth a long estuary, and has a total oourse of 
about 3200 mile* It is navigable 1860 miles to 
Minusinsk. Its ohief tributaries are; the Angara 
or Upper Tunguska from Lake Baikal and the 
Lower Tungnska, For tho navigation, fcc. of the 
Yenisei, see Siberia, p, 427, and Kara 9 ba. bee 
too Henry Seebobm's Siberia xn Ada: a VtsU to 
tho Valley of the Yenemy {1882). , 

Yentscifiki ft town of Eastern Siberia, fn the 
province of Yeniseisk, whose capital) however, is 


Krasnoiarsk. Yeniseisk stands on the Yenisei 
River, lias a pop. of 8000, and a good deal of tnulo, 
depending largely on the gold and other mines of 
the district. The projected Siberian railway passes 
through ICrasnoiftrsk. For, the (nmlecipnerod) 
inscriptions found in this region, see Lee Inscrijb 
tions th Vlenimi (Helsingfors, 1889). 

Ye Cm urn (apparently from an assumed A.S. 
qaman or gei\man x "a villagerfrom same root as 
Ger. mtv x and man ], a term which seems, in eariy 
English history*, to have been applied to a common 
attendant menial servant, but after tin* 15tl\ ecu- 
tiny came to denote a class of email freeholder*, 
forming the next grade below gentlemen (see 
Franklin). Tho term ycohmn was bIfo given 
to the forty shillings freeholder (see Pauli ament) 
or, more loosely, to any small farmer or country, 
man above the grade of labourer, The term is 
also familiar in the titles of functionaries in royal 
households, such a* Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Hod, Yeonian of tho Rohes, &c. 

Yeomen of the Guard, a veteran company, 
consisting of old soldiers of stately presence, em¬ 
ployed on grand occasions in conjnw?tk>ii with 
the gentlemen-at-arme as the bodyguard of the 
sovereign. These yeomen were constitnted a corps 
in 1485 by King ilenry VII., and they still wear 
the costume of that period. Armed with partisans, 
and In their quaint uniform, the men present a 
singularly picturesque aspect. The officers of the 
corps are a captain (ordinarily a pecrh a lieu¬ 
tenant, and an ensign—all old army officeis. 
There are also a'Clerk of tho Cherniy and four 
* Exons' (probably a form of tho worn exempt, 1 aa 
officer of police ’), besides mm-coroiuifwhmotl officers' 
(messengora, sergeant-majors, yeomen bed goers, 
yeomen bed ban cere), and 100 privates. The 
salary of privates is £50, besides army nenfiioni of 
messengers £76 ; and the whole charge is borne by 
the sovereign's civU list, The Bopf-eatere (q.v.) or 
wardotu of tlic Tower ave, contrary to a common 
belief, an entirely different corps, but' since the 
■ reign of Edward VI. have been privileged to wear 
the voomen’s uniform, without the shoulder-belt. 
See Preston’s Yeomen of the Gvord ( 2 d ed* 1887). 

Yeomanry* a volunteer force of cavalry in 
Great Britain numbering, in 1802, 14,095 or all 
ranks, and costing the country annually about. 
£74,000. It was firmed during the .wars of the 
French Revolution, and then mwvbied Infantry ea 
well as cariiltyj but all the infancy corps, and 
many of the cavalry, were disbanded after the 
peace of 1814. The organisation of tho corps is 
by counties, under tho lords-Ileutenant, Troops 
are raised and drilled locally, and then assembled 
hv regiments for training (eight days). The men 
provide their own horses ami uniform, receive 
annually a clothing and contingent allowance of 
£2 a man, and draw during the annual training 2 s., 
a day for forage, besides a subsistence allowance of 
7a a day. If called out for permanent duty, they 
receive cavalry pay, with forage allowance. Un* 
like the volnnteers, yeomanry can be called out in 
aid pf the civil power; and in time of invasion, or 
apprehended invasion, the sovereign may embody 
them for service in any part or Great Britain. 
When serving they are subject to military law 
under tho provisions of tho Army Act of 1881) and 
are then ou the some footing os regular soldiers. 

Yeovil* a town of Somerset, 40 miles 8 . of 
Bristol end 123 WSW. of London, is a busy, hand- 
some place, built of Ted brick and yellow atone, 
and situated on a hillside sloping to the Yco> 
fit John’s Church, 'theLautornof theWest, isia 
fine Ferpendicular structure of the Ifith wnWb' 
restored- In 1864, with a tower 90 feet high.- A, 
Grecian town-ball was built irt 1848- TUewooUefi 
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escaped the scourge j but farther observations are 
neceRsary to confirm the results obtained by these 
observers. The curative treatment of yellow fever 
presents innumerable d if Haul ties, and it must be 
remembered that drugs which are successful in one 
epidemic aro apparently useless in another; there¬ 
fore the general lines of treatment alone can be 
indicated. The patient Bhonld be kept in bed in 
the recumbent position * f each patient requires 2000 
cubic feet of space; draughts should be avoided, 
And the tempo rat uro Bhonld bo carefully regulated; 
the patient should bo warmly but lightly clad, 
heavy bedclothes being avoided. We know of no 
drug which will arrast yellow fever, and quinine is 
useless unless malaria should complicate the favor. 
It follows, therefore, that symptoms must bo com¬ 
bated as they arise. Calomel and jalap and sweet 
nttro are useful, as are stimulating f net ions over 
the spine and lower extremities. Hot-air baths 
are also useful, especially if thoro is any tendency 
to snppressiou of urine. The patient's thirst may 
be relieved by Iced water or ico, ftnd the irritability 
of his fttomach may often be allayed by tba admin¬ 
istration of dilute hydrocyanic acid. The black 
vomit will be beat controlled by the administration 
of turpentine and Bulphurio etiter. Opium may be 
used to alleviate pain if the kidneys are acting 
freely. Hyperpyrexia must bo combated by the 
administration of aconite, or by sponging the body 
with cold water. The diet must be light and 
nutritious. And should bo given in small quantities 
at regular intervals throughout the disease. It 
shonlu consist of chicken-broth, beef-tea, corn-Hour, 
barley-water, or iced milk ami lime-water, all solid 
food, even bread, being best avoidod, For the sup¬ 
pression of the urine perhaps the best treatment is 
the administration of an enema of iced cold water. 
During convalescence the lrowels must be kept 
open, light and nourishing diet with small doses of 
brandy should bo given, or if preferred, the patient 
may take port wine. If during the course of yellow 
fever the prostration is vojy great, alcohol will be 
necessary, but in moderation; champagne is the 
best form in which to admiulster It. 

Yellow-hammer, or Yellow-bunting { Em * 
beviza citrinelia ), a species of Bunting (q.v.J, 
common in the British Isles, most parts of Europe, 
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ami Asia Minor and Persia. It is of a somewhat 
short, thick form, about 0} inches in entire length. 
The male’s summer plum Ago is brilliant, bright 
lemon yellow (especially on bead, cheeks, chest, 
iSro.), contrasting with chestnut and drmky black. 
The toil is slightly forked, and is shorter than 
that of the common bunting, Tlio female has 
much less yellow about the head than the male, 
mi * s ^together much less vivid. 

The hind s fond consists of insects, blackberries 


and other wild fruits in summer, and seeds ami 
grain in wiuber. It generally makes Kb nest on 
or near the Ground, under shelter of a bush or 
a bank, forming it of moss, dry grass, and hair. 
The song of tlm male is very sweet, and consists i 
of few notes, which liavo boon jooularly sot to 
the words, ‘ Littlc’bit*qf*brcad*ana no chc-cso.* He 
is remarkably attentive to bis mate, and takes bis 
turn in iuculnation. In many parts of Britain 
boys who would think it wrong to rob any other 
bird's nest esteem it a permissible kind of duty to 
rob that of tho yellow-hammer. In Italy great 
numbers of yellow-hammers are caught, and 
fattened like ortolans for the table. It is a note¬ 
worthy clrcnniBtanco that this bird is moro rare 
in insular situations, in tho islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, ns well as the Orkneys. The namo is a 
corruption of yollow-amnierj tlio Anglo-Saxon 
amors (cf. Ger. mnmer). In Scotland tho yellow- 
hammer is known as the Yoldrin or Yite. 

Yellow Figments* For artistic work in oil 
yollow ochre (see Ocjihes), raw sienna (a native 
earth), cadmium yellow (cadmium sulphide), aura* 
olin (a compound, of cobalt ami potassium nitrites J, 
lemon yellow (barium chromate), and Naples yel¬ 
low (basic lead antlinornate) are all permanent j 
but cadmium yellow and aureolin, which require 
to lie carefully prepared, have a tendency to injure 
a few other colours when mixed with them. Gam¬ 
boge (q.v.) and Indian yellow (prepared in India 
from cows' or camels' urine) are beautiful pigments, 
transparent or translucent, and much used in 
water-colour painting, but also to some extent as 
oil-colours. They have both, however, a decided 
tendency to fade. The other pigments named 
above are likewise used as water-colours, ami aro 
permanent, except Naples yellow, which is unnulted 
for wator-colour painting. Cadmium and lemon 
yellows aro opaque colours, or at least are so to a 
considerable extent. House-painters use yellow 
ochre ami alirome yellow Ichromate of lead) largely, 
Tho latter is of a move lively hue than the former, 
hut it is not nearly bo durable. Ilaw sienna is 
mnoh used for graining Painted wood to imitate 
oak. Yellow lakes, wliiefi include brown pink and 
Italian pink, are beautiful but fugitive colours. 
They are jjonemlly prepared from quercitron bark, 
but sometimes from Persian berries, 

Yellow River, See Hoang-iio. 

Yellow Sen* or Wiiang-IIAI, an important 
inlet of tho Pacific Ocean, washes tho north part of 
the east coast of China, and lies botweon tho Chinese 
)rovinces of Shan-tung and Cliiang-su on tho one 
mud and Corea on tho othor ; it terminates on Lhc 
north-west in tho Gulf of Po-chl-li, awl opens out 
in the southeast into tlio Tung-hai, or Eastern Sua, 
By degrees it is bocoming shallower owing to tlio 

a uantity of alluvium borne down into it by tho 
ivers Hoang-ho (q.v.) and Yang-Issse (q.v.). 

Yellowstone, tho largest affluent of tho Mis¬ 
souri River, rises nigh up in the ltocky Mountains 
in Wyoming, about 44° N. lafc, ami 100° fid' W. 
long., flaws 25 miles north-west to the mountain-girt 
Yellowstono Lake (22 miles long, 7788 feet ubovo 
sea-level), thence northward through the National 
Park into Montana, partly through stupendous 
caflons, and then east-north- cub t ant) north-east to 
the Missouri, on the western border of North 
Dakota. It is some 1300 miles long, and is navi¬ 
gable for steamboats 300 miles, to the mouth of 
tlio Big Horn, its largest affluent., 

Tlio Ydlowstmie National Parh occupies tho 
extreme north-western coiner of Wyoming, and 
forms a square about 75 miles in diameter. Its 
area was originally 3076 uq. iu», to which congress 
in 1801 added a tract of noarly 2000 sq.. in. to tlio 
south and east—nearly all moro than 0000 feet 




YGGDRASIL 


supporters of the Tokuguwa government mode a 
lust stand hero, and were finally defeated at 
Hakodate. Yazo line a rigorous climate, being for 
six months Of the year under snow and ice (2 feet 
In the south to 8 feet in the north). The centre of 
the island Is but little known, although it has been 
crossed twioo or tlirico by Japanese and European 
explorers \ the Ainos live mostly near the mouths 
of the rivers. The interior ie mountainous and 
inhospitable \ there are several active volcanoes. 

See books quoted at AlNOa; also HUoblston's Japan 
in Yem (1882); Chamberlain's Memoir* on the A (not 
(1888); Batoholor’s The Ainu (1602). 

Yffgdrasftl' Bee Scandinavian Mythology. 
According to VigfiiRson and Powell (Corpus Poetx- 
own Boreale t 1888), Yggdrasil is not a primitive 
Scandinavian idea, but originating after the con* 
tact with Christianity, and so a corruption of the 
cross. 

Yiddish. See Hebrew, Slang (p. 400). 

Yllgarn* See Weston Australia. 

Yoga, a system of Hindu philosophy (see Sans¬ 
krit, Yol. LX. p. Ifi8). Yoffin Is a follower of 
that system, but in popular acceptation a term 
generally denoting a Hindu ascetic ot devotee. 

Yokohama (pop. 180,000) is the Qllief port of 
entry in Japan, auu the headquarters of foreign 
shipping companies, banks, consulates, and com* 
moroo generally. Until the opening of the country 
in 1854 it was on insignificant fishing-village, con* 
tlgcioua to the important town or Kanagawa, 
originally granted as a treaty settlement. The 
obstructions offered by tho Japanese and the 
impatience of foreign merchants led to the practical 
abandonment of Kanagawa, whioh, however, still 
remained nominally the scat of the various con¬ 
sulates. Yokoliama is a poorly laid-out town with 
narrow winding streets. The Bluff, however, con¬ 
ceded for reside nee in 1857. Is a beantiful spot, 
commanding fine views of Fuji* Ban and of Yoko¬ 
hama Bay. The bay Is very beantiful, and, though 
only an open roadstead, affords a good and com* 
modions anchorage, not only to extensive meroan- 
tile shinning, lmt also td the naval Bquadrons of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and other 
powers. Work on a large harbour wna begun in I 
1880, the main object of whioh Is to prevent the 
gradual silting up of the anchorage; it will bo 
enoloaed by two break waters 14 mile long, and 
an iron pier, 1000 feet long, will be connected with i 
the railway to the capital, 17 miles off. Yokohama 
if» a oentro for tourists vimtlng Japan. The foreign 
community here Js the largest in the country. 
After the Chinese, British residents, chiefly mer¬ 
chants and brokors, hulk most largely. There is 
a vigorous export trade in silk, tea, rice* and 
curios. The entire foreign trade of Yokohama ' 
aggregated £12,103,000 in 1800, and £18,087,000 in 1 
1801—exports £8,257,000, aud imports £4,830,000. 
Silk represents throe-fifths Of the exports, the rest 
being other tissues, tea, copper, &c.; tho imports 
are cottonB and woollens, raw sugar, oils, metals, 
chemicals, arms and ammunition, watches, &c, 

Yonge* Charlotte Mary, a popular novelist, 
anti an author of considerable range and versatility, 
tlio only daughter of W, C. Yonge, of Otterbonrne, 
Hants, was born in 1828. She gained a large con* 
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opinions. A portion of the profits of the Heir of 
liedclyffg was devoted by the authoress to fitting 
out the missionary schooner Southern Cross for 
Bishop Selwyn. The profits of tlie Dai hi Chain t 
amounting it is said to £2000* she devoted to tlie 
building of a missionary college at Auckland, Hew 
Zealand. In addition to fiction Miss Yonge has 
published several historical works, a work on 
Christian Names (1808), a Lift of Bishop Pafteson 
(1873), and a monograph on Jfttmiah More (1888). 
An illustrated edition of her more popular novels 
and tales was issued (1888-80) in 35 volumes. 

Tout, See Linga. 

Yonkers, a oity of New York, on the Hudson 
Diver, opposite the Palisades, ana 15 miles by rail 


It manufactures silk, hats, machinery, mowers, 
elevators, &c., and, with its numerous villas, ia 
rapidly becoming a suburb of tho metropolis, whose 


(1800)32,033. 

YonilCj a department in the north east of 
France snrroundea by the departments of Seino-et- 
Mame, Aube, Cdte-dUr, Nifcvre, and Loiret. Area, 
2808 eq. m.; pop. (1886) 356,364 ; (1801) 344*088. 
The department 1 b watered by the river Yonne, 
which flows across it in a north-east direction. 
The surface is hilly, many of the hills being covered 
with fruitful vineyards, the intervening valleys 
being beautiful mid fertile. There are some fine 
forests In the department 1 The vineyards yield 
largo quantities of wine, tlie best being those of 
Chahiis, Auxerro, and Tonnerre. The chief mineral 
products are red granite, marble, limestone* and 
ochre ; and there are some miscellaneous nmnufnc- 
tnreB. Its orrondifisements are Auxerra, Avolloit, 
Joigny, Sons, Tonnerre; the capital is Anxcrre. 

York, the county town of Yorkshire, is situated 
at the confluence of the river Foss with the Ouse, 
188 miles N. of liondon by rail It is tlie seat of 
an archbishopric, tho centre of the northern mili¬ 
tary district, and returns two ineinljors to parlia¬ 
ment. The population of the municipal borough 
in 1881 was 01,780, and in 1801 (now & 'County 
borough*) 00,084. The eifcy, together with tlie Sur¬ 
rounding district called the ATnaty, Is under the 
jurisdiction of a lord mayor, twelve aldermen, 
aud thirty-six councillors, York was known as 
Eboraoum under the Homans, of whom many relies 
still remain, chief among them being the building 
known as the multangular tower. The numerous 
sepulchral monuments, pavements, and other relics 
now preserved in the museum were mainly found 
in tho extensive Homan ceinOteiy discovered in 

» tho foundations of the railway station. 

16 time of Hemy II, for five hundred years 
parliaments occasionally sat at York, «ui tlie name 
of Parliament Street still beats witness, wJdle 
under Henry III. the courts of King’s Bench and 
Exchequer were hold here. 

The Minster is among the most magnificent of 



she had published at least 112 volumes, or almost 
three annually, besides works translated and edited, 


grace, and inculcate a healthy morality j many 
of them are made the vehiole of High Chutoh 


of Northumbria, founded, on the Bite of tlie r -^- 

Minster, a church which perished by fire in 74L 
The church was rebuilt, but, during the cauflagm 
tion of the oity at the time of the Norman invasion 
aln destroyed, with tlie ex con tion of the 


tains portions of the Norman olmrch qrcctecl by 
Archbishop Roger (1154-81). BArly ill the follow¬ 
ing century the beautiful Early English tmhMpte 
were added by Archbishop Gray'. The present, nave 
was built between 1201 and 1346; the graceful 
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industry belongs to the post; l>ut the manufacture 
of kid end other gloves ia largely earned on. 
Yeovil, 'which lost 117 houses by lire in 1440i is a 
borough by prescription, since 1853 under the 
Municipal Act. Pop. (1801) 7057; (1801) 0048. 

Ycsso* Bee Ykzo. 

YetliOllIlf a Border village of Boxburglibhlre, at 
the foot of the Cheviots, 7i miles SE, of Kelso. 
Bnwmont WafcOY divides It into Town-Yetholm and 
Kirk-Yefchohn, the latter long the headquarters of 
the Scottish Gypsies, who seem to have settled here 
its early at least as the 17th con tiny, and whose 
last * queen,’ Esther Paa Blythe (17tf7-1883), was 
visited hero by Borrow and C. G. Lei and. Pop. 
(1841) 044; (1801) 590. See works by Dr W. Baird 
(1362), Lucas (1882), and Brookie (1884). 

Y©W [Tuxus) t a genus of the natural order 
Taxaceie (generally regarded as a sub-order of 


are a powerful narcotic, and are earnotimes given 
as a vermifuge. The Irish Yew fastigiaia of 
Lindley; T. Tiibmiica of Hooker) is by many sup- 
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Brandi of Yew {Taxus baccata ). 

a tree of 80 to 40 feet, and a trunk sometimes of 
great thickness, branching a few feet above the 
ground, and forming a large and dense head, is a 
native of the middle and south of Enrope and of 
Siberia. Noble specimens of It arc to bo seen in 
many parts of Britain. It attains a great age, at 
least 3)00 or 400 years: for one in Darloy l)ale 
churchyard, Derbyshire, an age is claimed of ‘ns 
much as three thousand years,' this tree being 33 
feet in girth j ami an equal longevity is ascribed to 
fclio Fortingal Yew, noar Aberfeldy, in Perthshire, 
which is now a mere wreck, but in Pennant's day 
(1772) girthed 56 feet. Tho wood has been much 
u«e<l from very early times for making bows, for 
which it is preferred to every other kind of wood. 
It is very hard, anil reckoned almost equal to box¬ 
wood for fine work. Like the box, it occupies an 
important place In the old 1 topiary 1 stylo of land¬ 
scape gardening, boing clipped into dragons, pea¬ 
cocks, and tho like, and forming close, trim hedges. 
The heart-wood is of an orange-red or deep-brown 
colour. The fruit is red, and woe long reputed 
poisonous, but the pulpy part is not so; the 
seed, liowevor, is a dangerous poison. The loaves 


ConUeite), chamoterisoa by solitary and terminal 
fertile Bowers, with a solitary ovule sessile in tho 
centre of a fleshy disc, forming a sort of (lrupa 
when in fruit. Tho genus Taxus Is distinguished 
by a solitary term Inal seed, surrounded by a succu¬ 
lent onp. The species are diffused over tho whole 
northern parts of the world, and are large and 
beautiful evergreen trees, with narrow lanceolate 
or linear leavcB. Tho Common Yew (T, baccata) t 



common yew are in two iws. Tho North Ameri¬ 
can Yew [T. canadensis) Is of a humbler growth. 
The name Japan Yew is sometimes given to the 
nearly allied Podocmyw macropkyllus. Other 
species of PodocarpuB arc natives pf the warmer 
parts of Asia, of Chill, Australia, &o. P> nucifov 
is a lofty tree of the northern provinces of Japan 
and mountains of Nopal, from the sood of which 
a culinary oil is extracted. To tho order or sub¬ 
order Taxacero belong also the genus Salisburia 
(sea Gingko), the genus Daorydium (q.v,), anil 
Phyllooladis, a genus in wliloh tho foliage, ns in 
Salisbiiria, has a remarkable resemblance to tho 
fronds of ferns. 

Yczd| or Yazd. a city near the centre of Persia, 
on a comparatively small oasis, beyond which is 
salt and sandy desert bounded by mountains. It 
| is on the route between Ispahan and Kerman, has 
miscellaneous manufactures and a considerable 
trade in sugar, silks, opium, felt, coppor, anil arms, 
Pop, 40,000, of whom some 2000 or 30o0 are Guobros 
or Parsees (q. v.) in faith, and are now' said to be well 
treated both by the authorities and inhabitants. 

Ycztdls, a Kurdish people. Boo Kubdistan. 

YczOj or Ezo, Iosb correctly Yusso, tho most 
northerly of the four great Islands of Japan, Is In 
size about equal to Ireland, and is still only par¬ 
tially settled. Its ofllcial name is IIoh]caido t or 
1 Circuit of the Northern* Sen,' received in 1870, 
when it was brought under a special colonisation 
department. An agricultural mission from the 
United States assisted in founding model-farms, 
laying out roads, and building bridges. Tho capital 
was changed from MatBunmc to Sapporo, which was 
provided with a railroad to Otaiu, its port, and to 
Poronai, the great coni district inland. An agri¬ 
cultural college, breweries, canning factories, beet¬ 
root sugar factories, &c. were established, but with 
inconsiderable results. The coal-mines are worked 
by convict labour. A system of military settle¬ 
ments boa of late years boon put into force, partly 
w'ifch tho view of furnishing a militia against 
possible invasion from Rubrul, which iu supported to 
covot tho fine harbours of Yom The exposed port 
of Otaiu will probably bo soon abandoned for tho 
more sheltered harbour of Moromn, on Volcano 
Bay, now a naval harbour, to which a railway from 
Poronai mines has been built. The principal 

S roducts of Yezo are coal, seawoad, sulphur, fish, 
ib catches of salmon on tho river Ishikari being 
sometimes enormous. The fauna and flora of Yozo 


found. The deer, once very plentiful, are now 
comparatively scai-ce, The Yozo pony, originally 
from Nauibu on the main island, is hardy, and 
foreign blood has been introduced, promising good 
results, Tho original inhabltailts of Yezo wore prob¬ 
ably nit-dwollora, of whom distinot traces liavo neon 
found at Sapporo, Neiunro, and olsowhove. After 
these came Ainos (q.v.) or Ainus, whoso principal 
settlement is at PJmtnn, 50 miles east of Morovan. 
The bear-festival, in September, 1 b tho groat event 
of fclieir year. The Ainos number 15,000, a popula¬ 
tion either stationary or decreasing • they are harm¬ 
less, lazy, anil drunken. The southern corner of tho 
island was wrested from them in the 10th ocnUiry, 
and the castle of Matsuittae, in the oxtrotnc south¬ 
west, became in the next century the headquarters 
of JapanosS rule. At the restoration hi 1808 the 
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Decorated Chapter-house (q.v.) he tween 1300 ami 
1330; and the Norman chair wna replaced hy a 
Perpendicular one. 1378-1400. The central lantern 
tower belongs to tlio beginning of the loth century, 
and the two western towers were added between 
1430 and 1470. In 1830 the roof and carved choir- 
stall* perished in nn Incendiary firo, and in 1840 
another fire destroyed the roof of the nave And the 
splendid peal of tolls, redlining the bo nth-western 
tower to a mere shell. Especially worthy of notioo 
is tlie Decorated stained glass, the great east 
window being almost unrivalled. Tho extreme 



York Minster. 

length of tho Minster is 524 feet, of the transepts 
250, and the breadth of the nave is 140 feet, the 
height of the cenLral tower is 210, and of the 
western once 201 feet. 

Tho Benodiotine Abbey of St Mary possessed 
great wealth and importance. It was founded in 
tlie reign of Rufus, but was largely rebuilt towards 
the onu of the 13bh century. In 1132 a small body 
of the monks, wishing to adopt the stricter Cis¬ 
tercian rule, seceded in spite of violent opposition, 
and On ally founded the great Abbey of Fountains 
((kv,). Tug existing ruins arc principally those 
of the beautiful abbey church, white tho old Guest¬ 
house lias now toen appropriated as a storehouse 
for Roman and other antiquities. At the Reforma¬ 
tion York contained forty-ono parish churches, of 
whioli twenty-two now remain, several now ones 
having been added. There is a flue Bom an Catholic 

} >ro-cathedral (1804). Tho present walls, 2g miles 
ii circuit, nro mainly of tho time of Edward III., 
though in many parts they follow the lino of the 
Boman earthwork. They are pierced by pictur¬ 
esque gates, locally called Bara, of whioli Bootlmm 
Bar and Mlcklcgnto Bar are especially well pre¬ 
served. The castle, with its pioturosquo Cli/lord's 
Tower, is situated close to the river, and is believed 
to date from the time of Edward t, though older 
portions may to included in the structure, which 
suffered severely during the siege of 1044. The 
Assize Court* are hoav held in a portion of the 


etween 1300 and building. The fine Gothic structure of the Gnlld- 
w replaced by a toll belongs to the 16th century. 
ie central lantern There are several endowed schools: St Peter's 
the loth century, School, under the government of tho Chapter, 
o added between founded in 1567 ; Archbishop Hoi gate's Free 
mil carved choir- School, dating from the time of Henry VIII.; 
firo, and in 1840 the Blno-coat School for boys, the Grey-coat for 
the nave And the girls, and the Yorkshire School for tlio Blind. 
Lie south-western Among other institutions may be enumerated 
worthy of notioo County Hospital, the Dispensary, ami the 
a the groat east Lunatic Asylum. York is an important railway 
Tho extreme contro, and its station (1873-77) is one of the 

largest in England. The British 
Association was organised at York 
in 1831, and its jubilee mooting was 
appropriately held thoro in 1881. 
For other events in the history of 
tho city, sea Youksiiire, 

York, the capital of York county, 
Pennsylvania, on Codorns Creek, 28 
miles by rail SSE. of Harrisburg* 
It lias a largo granite court-house, 
a handsome collegiate institute, 
numerous churches, and several 
Ion n dries, car-factories, railway- 
shops, planing-mi lift, and mannfaa- 


York, which is a pleasant town, 
dates from 1741, ami was tho soub 
of tho Continental congress for a 
time in 1777. Pop. (1880) 13,040; 
(1800) 20,708. 

York, a river of Virginia, formed 
by tho union of tho Painmikoy ami 
Mattapony, flowing south-oast to 
Cheeapeako Bay, nearly opposite 
Cano Chmion. It is 40 miles long, 
ana from 1 to 3 miles wide. 

York» tub Dukbdom ok, has 
been frequently conferred by tho 
king of England on bis socond son. 
Edward III. bestowed it on his 
fourth son Edmund, who founded 
that House of York which formed 
the one side during the Warn of tho 
Minster. Roses (soo IlOSKfl, WARWICK, and 

Sir J. Ramsay's Lancaster and 
, of the transepts York t 1802), and which in tlio persons of Edward 
a is 140 feet, the IV., Edward Y. t and Richard III, occupied 
210, and of the the throne of England. Ilcnry VIII. and 
Charles I. wore dukes of York while their older 
i Mary possessed brothers woro alive \ James II. till his accession, 
b was founded in Tho Old Pretender conferred the dignity on his 
y rebuilt towards eon, afterwards Cardinal York (sco STBWAilT, 
1132 a sin all body p. 720). George I. honoured with this title his 
tho stricter Cis- brother Emosfc Augustus, prince-bishop of tho socu- 
lolent opposition, lariwed boo of OsnnbrUclc (a. 1728) \ mid in 1700 tho 
boy of Fountains rank fell to Edward Augustus (1730-07), George 
principally those III, '» brother. George III. gave it to his second son, 
ilo tlio old Guest- Frederick Augustus, prince-bis hop of Osnabvllck 
1 as a storehouse (1703-1827), who showed bis military incapacity 
At tlio Reforma- in command of an cxpcilition to tho ‘Nothorianus 
mail ohurelies, of against the French in 1703, and again In 1700, 
several now ones having in 1706 boen made comnmndor-in-chlof of 
a Boman Catholic the British army. Ho lmd to resign that post 
it walls, 2g miles beoauso of tho shameful traffic in military appoint- 
of Edwaril III., ments carried on by his mistress, Mrs Clarko, bub 
y the line of the was reinstated (1811), Tho tillo was next in 
ioroed by plctur- abeyance till May 1802, when tlio dukedom was 
f whioli Bootluun conferred on Prince George Frederick Ernonb 
iccially well pro- Albert, socond son of the Princo of Wales, who by 
uresquo Clifford's the death of his older brother the Duke of Claronco 
ir, and Is believed and Avondale in January of tho eamo year had 
L, though older become heir to the clown of England. Bom 
structure, which at Marlborough House on 3d June 1805, Prince 
jo of 1044. The George was trained as a naval ofllcer; mid lilS' 
ft portion of the brothers and iris own diaries of their cm iso on 
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canco. The valley was discovered in 1851 by 
soldiers who pursued some predatory Indians to 
their fastness here; its fame quickly spread, and 
comp-eBB wisely took steps to preserve its beauties, 
ana in 1804 handed it over to the state, along with 
tho Mariposa grove of big trees (see Sequoia), to 
be bold os inalienable for all time 1 for public use, 
resort, and recreation , 9 There are several hotels, a 


houses of the guardian and the guides and othere 
under him. A commission appointed by congress 
to investigate its management, however, at the and 
of 1801 reported that much of the timber had 
boon destroyed for buildings, fences, and fuel, or 
removed to clear tho land for cultivation: that 
more than half the valley had been fenced with 
barbed wire and cultivated lu grass and grain, 
leaving scarcely paths for pedestrians, while in 
other parts stock was pastured j and in effect the 
place wna being turned into a farm and stock 
ranch. The secretary of the interior reported tho 
matter promptly to congress, with a view to put¬ 
ting an end to this at once. 


County Cork, on the estuary of the Black water, 27 
miles E, of Cork by roil, Tho town lias some 
structures of interest—the parish church, which is 
formed of the nave and aisles of the ancient 


which remains nearly in its original state. There 
is a handsome Homan Catholic church, and remains 
of Beveral auoiont conventual and other buildings. 
Parts of the old walls are standing. The trade of 
Youghal lies chiolly in the export of agricultural 
produooj the harbour iB obstructed by a bar. 
According to local tradition, the potato was llrat 
planted at Youglial by It sleigh, who was mayor in 
1588. .The town scut a member to parliament till 



Dr Young, being rector of Brad Odd Combust 
a prolrondaiy of Canterbury. On quitting Laven- 
liam grammar-school lie was apprenticed in 1758 to 
a mercantile houses at Lynn; but this ‘mast detest¬ 
able situation 1 he left next year, upon his father’s 
death, 1 without education, pursuit, profession, or 
employmeat.’ In 1703 lie rented a small farm of 
his mother's, on which he mode 8000 unsuccessful 
experiments ; in 1706 married, not too happily, a 
sister of Fanny Burney's stepmother j during 1700- 
71 held a good-sized farm in Essex (ruin the result); 
from 1770 to 1778 Was in Ireland; resumed fanning 
at Brndfiehl; and In 1703 was appointed seoretajy 
to tho newly-established Board of Agriculture, with 
a salary of £000. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London on 20tli April 1820. and was buried at 
UrndAold. Arthur Young, by his writings, was 
one of tho Urst to elevate agriculture to tho dignity 
of a science, and render it popular among the upper 
classes of tiro country. Those writings, more than 
a sooro in number, include A Six Weeks' Tour 
through the Southern Counties (1768), A Six Months 1 
Tour through the North of England (4 vols. 1771). 
The Farmer's Tour through the East of England 
(4 vote. 1770-71), Tour in Ireland (1780), Travels 
m France during 1787-88-89-90' 12 vols, 1702-414 J. 
The Farmer's Kcuendai * (1800; SIfitli eel. 1802), anil 
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they found almost greater honour abroad than in 
England. 

See the Life by M. Betlmm-Edwards, prefixed to her 
edition of the Travels in France (1800), end A. W. 
Hutton's edition of tho Tour in Ireland, with a biblio¬ 
graphy by J. F, Anderson (2 vols, 1802). 

Yoiuig, Brigham, American Mormon leader, 
was bom at Wliitingham. Vermont, June I, 1801, 
and was the son of a small farmer proprietor. He 
received cloven days' schooling, and then was sue- 
wswiydy employed as carpenter, painter, lUid glazier 
m Mention, New York. Ha first saw the * Book of 
Mormon 1 in 1830, and in 1832, having become con¬ 
verted by Samuel II. Smith, a brother of the 
'prophet, he was baptised and began to preach 
near Alcndon. Next be went to Kutltrad, Ohio, 
was made an elder, and preached in Canada, 
1832-93. In 1835 lie was appointed one of the 
twelve apostles of the Church, in 1844 president; 
end the Mormons, when driven from Nauvoo, 
were after various wanderings led by him to 
Utah in 1647. In 1840 he had visited England, 
and as a result there were 2000 proselytes that 
year. In 1848 the great body of Mornious arrived 
at Utah, and founded Salt Lake City; and in 
1851 Mr Fill more, president of the United States, 
appointed Brigham Young governor (1851-68V. In 
1858 a new governor, Cunuulng, was appointed, and 
sent with a force of 2500 United States troops to 
protoot him and the Federal officers; a compromise 
Was effected, and the troops remained until 1860. 
Tho determination of the United States to abolish 
polvgamv, and tho appointment, in I860, of a new 
United States governor* contributed somewhat to 
reduce Young’s au tliority. In 1874 his fifteenth wife 
petitioned the United States courts for a divorce, 
and separated from, him. Young encouraged agri¬ 
culture and manufactures, mode roads anubridgefi, 
carried through a contract for 100 inilua of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and was otherwise a friend 
to coimneroial progress. Practical and far-seeing, 
he hod tho faoulty of accumulating wealth, although 


leaving a fortune of 2,500,000 dollars to seventeen' 
wives and i)fty-Bix children* See MohMona, Salt 
Lake City, and Utah. 

Yomigt Cn arles Maykk, tragedian, was born 
on 10th January 1777, the second! eon of a clever 
but Bcoimdrelly London surgeon. He spent a 
twelvemonth with an undo At (lie Danish court 
(1786-87), was educated at Eton and Merchant 
Taylors, and, driven from home with his mother 
ana two brothers, bad for a wlifJo been a clerk in a 
West India bouse, when in 1708 he mode his ddbut 
at Liverpool. One lii$s—his father's—was mingled 
with the applause that greeted his first appearance 
in London, in 1807, as 'Hamlet;* this, ‘lago/ and 
'Falstaif * being perhaps bis best characters. •’With 
UIb personal advantages and bis d—d musical voice/ 
as Kean put it, he was a really original actor,' 
second only, nay in some parts superior, to Kean 
himself, m 1820 ho declined an offer of £12,000 
for a ten months' tour in the United States and in 
1832 he retired with p for time of £80,000. He died 
at Soutbwick, near Brighton, on 26th June 1800. 
In 1805 ho had married a brilliant young^ actress, 
Julia Anne Grimani (1785-1800), who left him a 
son, tho Rev. Julian Charles Young (1800-73).. 
]Eio was educated at Cl&pham, St Andrews, and 
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Goorga’Kwas a contributor. Hla works,were as 
Buoodsaful os 'bis practice was unsuccessful, and 




wick, Sussex {---- « , . 

Worcestershire; and published a most amusing 
Memoir qf Charles May no Young. (2vola 1871 h 
four-fifths of which is taken 1 up with Iris own 
Journal, and wlileli was supplemented In> J876 by 
Last Leaves from that samd Journal.' 1 >' ■'* • 
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traces in Domesday Book. Henceforth Yorkshire 
is known liy its modem name. 

At the battle of the Standard, fought near 
Northallerton, David, king of Scotland, was to- 
mdsed iu 1138 by the northern barons* During tho 
Wars of the Roses. Richard, Duke of York, woe 
defeated by Queen .Margaret and slain at the battle 
of Wakefield, in 1400; and in the next year Edward 
IV. won tho bloody victory of Towton over Henry 
YI. The year 1539 is signalised by tho rebellion 
iu defence of the old faith, Known as the Pilgrimage 
of Grace; York, Pontofract, aud Hull being cap¬ 
tured by the insurgents. In 1500 Yorkshire was 
the scone of another rising on behalf of Mary 
Queen of Scots. During the Civil Wet tho county 
was mainly royalist Bradford, Hull, Pout of mot, 
and Scarborough were besieged, and the attempt 
of the royalists to raiso tho siege of York was 
frustrated by thoir crushing defeat at Marston 
Moor (July £, 1644 J, 

No part of England is richer in the remains 
of monastic houses, of which there were at the 
dissolution, fifty-three abbeys and priories aud 
twenty-eight Marios, The beautiful buildings of 
lliovaulx, Jervaulx, Fountains, Kirks tall, ami 
Hylands are unequalled, among the Cistercian 
houses not only of England, but of Europe. The 
three great Benedictine houses wore Whitby, Bel by, 
and St Mary’s, York, the two latter being ruled 
over by mitred abbots. The magnificent pile which 
goes by the name of Beverley Minster was the 
church of a college of secular canons, as also wore 
York Minster and Itipon Cathedral. Newburgh, 
Nosbel, Bridlington, Gnibborough, Bolton, and 
Kirkham wore all Augustinlan priories. The 
Priory of Mount Grace was Carthusian, Easby 
Abbey yru Premonstnitonai&n, and Maltou Priory 
Gil her tine. Lastlngkam, where there is an ancient 
Saxon ojypb, possesses great interest as being the 
seat of the early Irish Christianity introduced into 
Yorkshire by St Chad j while in the ancient crosses 
and Inscription b at_ Kirkdale oliurcb we Jutvo bohiq 
of the oldest ecclesiastical remains iu England. 

Among the Yorkshire castles may ue naiiiecl 
those of Knarcsbnrongh mid Pontofract, the old 
and interesting ruin of Conisborough, Richmond, 
with ite fiue Norman keep, Middleluuti, the resi¬ 
dence of Warwick the king-maker, and Bolton, the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots, Wrossle Castle 
was onoc the seat of the Percies, and Gil ling, 
which is still usod as n residence, of the Fairfaxes. 

Since the beginning of the 10th century the manu¬ 
factures of Yorkshire have enormously developed. 
Leeds and Bradford are tho centres of the woollen 
and worsted trades, while the cutlery of Shdlleld 
is unrivalled. Of the numerous smelting ami 
puddling furnaces the chief are time at Rotherham 
and Middleshorough. The agricultural portions of 
tho county ate well served by railways, while the 
manufacturing districts are covered with a net¬ 
work of lines; the chief towns being also con¬ 
nected by a system of canals, extending from sen 
to »ea, and piercing tire Pennine chain, at a height 


of 656 feet above the sea, hy a tunnel three mil a, 
m length. Beyond the mining and manufacturing 
districts the population is agrioultnrul, one of the 
principal industries being horse-breeding, for which 
Yorkshire is famous. Among the inland health- 
resorts. Harrogate and Ilfcley rank first, while the 
coast southward, from Redcar and Salthurn is 
fringed with small watering-places, i n addition to 
fern 6 ?* ta'v™ * Whitby, Scarborough, Filey,. 
Bridlington, Withernsea, and Hornsea. * 

AlWa /totortf of Yortihir* uid Balnea's Yorkshire 
W J 1 ® **re onlygauorsl histories, but are 

inadequate in scale and execution. Certain diBfcriota 
been well twated, Ponlson's Holdmim and Hunts* 
Ballamshiro and South Yorkshire deserving spedol oom- 


mendation; Drake's Eboracmi^ Ormabrie Diocesan His - 
torn, Lawton's Collections, Dixon's -Fasti JSbomcencet 
and Phillip's Otology of Yorkshire may be consulted, 
together with many leas important vforke enumerated in 
Anderson's English. Topography. See Dialect ; Rov. C, 
P. Morris, Yorkshire Folk-talk (1693), &o, 

Yorkshire College* Seo Leeds. 

YorktOwil. capital of York county, Virgiuia, 
on the York lUvor, 10 miles from its mouth. 
Pop. 250. Hero Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington in 1781; ami hero the Confederates, 
who had fortified the place, were besieged in 1862 
by McClellan, and compelled to evacuate It. 

York you IVartenbiirff, Eanb David Lud- 
wio (1750-1880), Prussian field-mai'shul and count, 
was tho boh of a Pomeranian, Captain von Yoik 
(or Jarck), descended, according to the family 
tradition, from an English family that had soLtlod 
during the Stewart troubles first iu Sweden and 
then in Pomerania. Young York entered tho army 
iu 1772, was cashiered for inRiiboitlinalion, and 
swved tire Dutch in tire East Indies, but returning 
to the Prussian service gainod glory in tho wins 
of 1794, 1806, and 1812. Ho was especially dis¬ 
tinguished during tho war of Jiboratinn and the 
invasion of Franco (1813-14). Ennobled iu 1814, 
ho was mode a field-marshal iu 1621. 

Torn bn, or Yaarida, a country of Guinea, 
West Africa, Ivina to tire north-east of Dahomey, 



Yo8emit6 Talley is a aloft in the wost slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, about) the contra of Cali¬ 
fornia, and 140 miles E. of Son Francisco. The 



„ — - v — scenery 

about 6 mllos long and from J to nearly 2 miles 
in breadth, anil Is traversed by the Merced Rivor. 
The visitor is awed and impressed by the maseivo- 
ness of its mountain elevations, tho nearly perpen¬ 
dicular granite walls, from 8000 to 0000 met high, 
by which it Is shut in throughout its on tiro length, 
and the giandeur of its waterfalls, which are In 
some respects, tire most remarkable in tire world. 
At the lower end of the valley stands the striking 
cliff known as El Capitan, 3300 foot high, W hiIo 
from noar its lower corner the Virgin's Team Fall 
duBcends 1000 feet. But the eye turns from it tD 
the remarkable^ fall opposite, happily named Mm 
Bridal Veil, winch lca]m from tho brow of a cliff 
000 foet high, and descends in n broad sheet of 
spray ami finally mist, swaying Jn the wind and 


constantly changing its form of fiocoy beauty, 
Farther up tho valloy are Cathedral Bock (20(10 

lto t A\ tll ®, T !v* o i , Dl,0tlier ? (383 °J- so»«n«i Wk 

L 8M i , '.? ll<1 ‘ hraet, y oppose It the gnuitt Yosom- 
ite Falla; liora tlie stream, 20 loot wide at 
tho crest, takes a first leap of 1500 foot, then 
roahea 026 foot down in a Berios of cascades, and 
finally plunges 400 feet to the bottom, Above tho 
falls are the North Dame (3608) and the vast Half 
Dome, nearly a mile (4737) high, whoso summit can 
now ba leached by a long climb. Two miles abovo 
fhe tfruut fulls the stream enters tho main valJoy 
in two. arms, coming out of two cations. fn that 
of tire south fork is tire lUiloiret Fall. *oure 600 
feet high; in tire main cafion are Vonial Fall (400) 
and Nevada Fall (600), the latter one of the 
finast in the world,. It is only,, however, during 
tho season of rains', and molting snows that, the ’ 
valley can Ire seen at it® best;' In. August and 
SentoinW th«yirgin'a.Teaw Fall (lUappeara,. Uio 
Bridal Veil shrinks almost to nothing,, and' oven 
the Yoaemlte.is reduced to - comporatTvo insignilL 
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old ldudly relations between rich and poor, master 
and mail* Among its iuemberc were Lord John 
370111101*8 (afterwards Duke of Rutland, 1816-88), 
Hr Cochrane BalHlo (Lord looming ton, 1810-00), the 
Hod. G. Smytlie (Viscount Stmngford, 1814-67), 
and Mr Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield, 1804-81), 
whose novels Coningeby and Sybil (1844-46) aro an 
exposition of tliolr principles.—' ‘Young Ireland 1 
was the name given to the Revolutionary party in 
Ireland ill 1848, comprising W. Smith O'Bnon (q.v.) 
and Gavan Puffy (q. v.; and see also O'Connell). 
Tho 1 forward 1 though nob necessarily revolutionary 
spirits iu various countries are known in the same 
way ns 4 Young Italy/ 'Young Japan/ &c. 

Yoniijr Moil's Christian AssfOcJfltloRS 

wore originally founded mainly for the spiritual and 
mental Improvement of young men by means of! 
devotional mootings, Bible classes. lectures, and 
libraries. It is on record that sonm London appren¬ 
tices mob, In 1032. at 5 a/m. on Sunday mornings 
for prayer and religious conversation, In 1078 a 
band or young men in connection with the Churoh 
of England met to ' apply themselves to good dis¬ 
course and things whereby they might edify one 
another/ and did practical work amongst the poor, 
and amongst young men. There were thirty-two 
0uoh societies in 1008. The societies for the Refor¬ 
mation of Manners wove recruited mainly from these 
assooiatioUA j and Methodism sprang from an as¬ 
sociation of godly young men at Oxford (1720). 
There were other young men’s societies for mission- ; 
ary and other work previous to the founding of 
the London Y.M.C.A. in 1844. mainly through the 
exertions of Mr George Williams, of Hitchcock, 
Williams, & Co., of 8t Paul's Churchyard. Twelvo 
young men met on 0th Juno 1844, in a room in St 
Panin Churchyard, founded the * Young Men’s 
Christian Association 1 ba a ‘society for improving 
the spiritual condition of young men engaged in 
the drapery and other trades. 1 In 1846 a course of 
loatnras was begun, which, when published as 
‘ Exeter Hall Lectures/filled 520 volumoe (184fM)5) ; 


in tho provinces. At the general conference of 
dolegatos from the associations or Europe and 
Amorioa, hold in Paris in August 1866, a basis of 
altiftiiao was aorreed unon i analater conferences at 


usefulness. It hits developed Jay activity, Mr D. 
L. Moody having begun his evangelistic efforts in 
the service of a young men’s Christian association. 
Tli© Christian Endeavour Associations, formed at 
Portland in 1881, had a meiutarehip of upwards of 
one and a half millions of young people in 1892, 
scattered over America, with branches in England, 
Australia, and Japan. Tills movement is entirely 
undenominational. 

The Young Women’s CiuustiaN Association, 
founded in 1867, has kindred aims in seeking the 
spiritual good, and the moral, social, and intellec¬ 
tual well-being of young women. In London alone 
there were, in 1892, 47 institutes, homes, and 
restaurants, over 100 suuUJcr branches, anil 17,000 
members. The total'membership was computed 
at 100,000—Scotland having 16,000, The work in¬ 
cludes evening classes, gymiMftuuuR, reading-rooms, 
holiday ]ionics, circulating libraries, provident and 


aidod tfio movement. Suitable buildings wore 
secured in AldoiBgat© Street in 1866; amr Exotor 
Halt was acquired in 1881 at a cost of £526.000, an 
additional Bum of £30,000 being raked to adapt the 
building for use. Amongst fcho agencies In connec¬ 
tion with this ceutra are fin© gymnasiums ; t lOD 
classes, giving choice of a wide rang? of subjects, 
reading-room, conversation room, library, Biblo 

1 _ .1 _I.U..1 +nn (Hill /1lT*1nrr rWmifl I 


KGoside homes, be 
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and apartment 

register &o, In' 

in the United K1 
associates, of whlc 
204 in Scotland, 
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land and Vfaies, 
1. At the sumo 

date fchoro yrm 8 

Africa, 1440 in i 

301 in Europe, 124 in Asia, an in 
kmorlca, and 20 in Oceania, the 
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total momborehlp, tor tne worm wing mw*. .vj 
this number there were 10 centres in AuBtralia, 0 
in Now Zealand, SB in Canada, 44 to India* 21 in 
Ceylon, and 24 in Cape Colony. In many of our 
home churches the Young Mon a iChristiftn Associa¬ 
tion fe a branch of the Guild of Clirijtian.il orkera, 
and is called a Young Men b Guild. Bmcc 1861, 
when nwooiablons wore fonned in Montreal, rcow 
York. Boston, and Philadelphia, the movement bns 
taken firm root in Amerta;, ancUheww whnMd 
buildings 'In Brooklyn, Hew York, PhUadelpMa* 
and elsewhere, which, with their gymnasiums, 
libraries, reading-rooms, devotional uieetlncs. and 
summer Schools, are busy centres of Christian 


West Flanders, on a fertile plain 30 miles 8STY\ 
of Bruges by roll, and 8 from the French frontier. 
Ypves was at one time one of the moat important 
manufacturing towns in Flanders, the number of 
inhabitants to the 14th century being 200,000, and 
the number of looms 400(1. Its staple manufacture 
Was Diaper (q.v.). The only remnant of its once 
nourishing manufacture is the Cloth-hall \Lu 
Halle*), standing in the great market-place, in a 
riab style of GoBito architecture, and surmounted 
by a stately square tower or belfry, with a clock 
and chimes. It was built 1280-1342, and restored 
in 1800 1 & part was added to 1730. There are fine 
frescoes to the groat hall, and many statues on the 
outside, One of the wings is now used as the 
hGtel-de-ttiHo. The cathedral of St Martin Is 
a fine Gotbio edifice (1221-1300),-with an altar 
of Carrara marble, a richly carved rrolplfc, and 
a picture doubtfully attributed to Van Eyck. 
The chief modern manufactures are thread aiiil 
lace. Pop. 10,137. Ypres 1 b a very old town, its 
origin dating from the Oth and 10th cejiLiirire. In 
1088 it was strongly fortified by Loins XIV., find 
in the greet European wars woe frequently subject 
to sioges. Janeen (q.v.) was Bishop of I pres. 

Ynsilaitfji ft Fanariot/amijy, ctohutog to he 
descended from the imperial stock of ^eComuenl, 
AirKXANpKn (1726-1805), a d«woiimn.at OiePoito 
wna retied to ho hospodar of Availacnia, nnl 
death on suspicion of stirring up Grealciun 


of Moldavia aii(l,ofAVaHaohin. Dep^dlfl 
c«mo bach with wine thousands of BoBeta, BoldJpft. 
stirred up the Servians ,to rebellion, Wfl wane 
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Young* Edward, Author of thoNight Thought*, 
was bom at Upliain rectory, Hampshire, in Juno 
1681. Later Ilia father rose to bo dean of Salisbury 
and chaplain to William and Mary- He was 
educated at Winchester, entered New College, 
Oxford, in 1708, bnt after a few months migrated to 
Corpus Christl College, ami in 1708 received a law 
fellowship in Ail Souls College from Archbishop 
Teuison. Here he seems not to have been righteous 
overmuch, to have passed, in Pope's words, 1 a 
foolish youth, tho sport of peers aud poets.' Yet 
wo aw told ho used w stand up to TxniTal and move 
than hold his own in the Btmgglo. Ho came before 
the world as a poet in 1712 with on Epistle to 
George Granville ou being created Lon! Lansdowno 
—a characteristic beginning for Young, who con¬ 
tinued through life one of the most persevering aiul 
shameless toadies that over fluttered a patron or a 
king's mistress. His Last Day and Force of Bdi- 
f/ion, or Vanquished Love, followed in 1713 j the 
poem on the jDmth of flu cbh Anne, written with 
one eye ou her sucocssor, the year after. In 1710 
lie ventured on the more ainhitlous effort of a 
tragedy, which, under the title of Busin's, won 
brought out at Drury Lana Its inflated style was 
made fun ot most happily by Fielding In Uw mock 
tragedy of Toni Thumb . About the end of 1710 
Young seems to have been In Ireland in attendance 
on the hare-brained and dissolute young Marquis 
of Wharton (mode duke in 1718). For some time 
also ho resided in the family of the Marquis of 
Exeter as private tutor to Lord Burgh ley. But 
about 1710 we find him again in the train of 
Wharton, who gave him in 1721 a bond for £600 
in consideration of liis expenses in travelling and 
his losses in unsuccessfully oqu tasting Cirencester. 
Tho duke seems to have entertained tor him a real 
kindness, hut tho pious author of the Night Thoughts 
inurit liave bowed low and often in tho House of 
llimmon to hove retained it, as well os to have 
been a friend of that wretched reprobate Bubb 
Dodlngton, at whoso Beat at Eoethury in Dorset- 
shire he baw much of Voltaire in 1722. At Whar¬ 
ton's death in 1731 Young set forth certain claims 
against his estates, which he succeeded in making 
good to the extent of an annuity of £200. In 
1721 was produced his tragedy The Uevenge, which, 
though unsuccessful at the time, is still occasion¬ 
ally acted, The dedication to Wharton is a dis¬ 
gusting piece of flattery, which he oould not but 
have known to be alio. His third and last attempt 
in this field. The Brothers, was produced in 1763. 
Between 1725 and 1728 appeared In succession his 
satires, under the title pf The Love of Fame, the 
Universal Passion. These had a great success, 
aiul brought to their fortunate author money ns 
wolf os fame. Spence says Wharton alone gavo 
him £2000. These satires show wit aud talent, 
aud even yet will repay perusal. For The Instal- 
ntent (1726), a poem addressed to Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole on his being made a Knight of the Garter, he 
was rewarded with a pension of £200. In 1727 i 
Young took holy orders, and was appointed one 
of the royal chaplains; and in 1780 ho became, by 
favour or his college, reotor of Welwyn in Hertford¬ 
shire, a living worth £300 ft year. Tho year after 
lie married Lady Elizabeth Leo, the daughter of 
the Earl of Lichlleld, aud widow of Colonel Lee. 
He nrny bo taken to have been happy with her, 
for out of his grief at her death (1741). together 
with that of her daughter and her daughter's 
husband, grew the Night Thoughts (1742-44), 
which, in spite of union fustian sublimity and 
art!tidal melancholy, hoar the stamp ot genuine¬ 
ness. He never received any further pioforniont 
in spite of Ilia frequent emu plaints of being 
neglected, and he had nob the nononr to ho tho 
original of Parson Adams. His only son, a sen- I 


slble young man, disliked tho influence of hi» 
fathers housekeeper, and for some years saw little 
of him. Young superintended in 1762 a collected 
edition of his works In 4 vote., from which ho ex¬ 
cluded certain of the most fulsome of his dedica¬ 
tions. He died April 12, 1700. 

Young’s Night Thoughts has never since censed 
to he popular, and many of its sententious lines 
havo passed into common and almost proverbial 
use. Many passages show point ami force, searing 
sometimes into the region of veal poetry; many 
more, however, degenerate into flat verbiage, or 
sink into profound and hopeless bathos. His 
besetting mannerism is antithesis ami grandilo¬ 
quence, a pair which hang hut Indifferently to¬ 
gether. But indeed fatal faults throughout all life 
work are tho lack of genuine human sympathy, and 
a constant and radical insincerity as a poetic artist. 

Beo tho edition, with spoor life. by Dr Doran (2 vole. 
1854). The best life is that in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, written by Herbert Craft, junior, in October 1782 , 
and inserted by Johnson in Ills work. For a sovoro hut 
justifiable enough attaok on Young’s character, geo 
'AVorldllncw ana Othor-WoTldlineM,' by George Eliot, 
in tiio Westminster Beview for 1607, reprinted in lior 
Essays und Leaves from a Notebook (1884). 

Young, James, of paraffin fame, was hum In 
Glasgow, July 14, 1811. Tho son of a joiner and 
cabinet-maker, ho learned his father's trade, hut 
attended classes, especially in chemistry, at the 
Audoraonian College aud the Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tion in the evening. Ho bcoamo assistant hi 
Glasgow to Professor Graham in 1832, aud In 1837 
obtained a post In University College, London. 
As manager of chemical works near Jjivovpool 
(1830) and near Manchester (1843) lie- discovered 
cheaper methods of producing atmnmte of soda and 
chlorate of potash; and it was his experiments 
inode between 1847 and i860 which led to the manu¬ 
facture of paxailln oil and solid pavaflm on a largo 
scale (see Paraffin ). A friend of Dr Livingstone, 
ha sent out on expedition to Africa to find him. 
Ho endowed a chair of Technical Chemistry in tho 
A ml era on Ion College, und was made LL.D. by 
Glasgow University. Hu died May 13, 1883. 

Yonng, Robert, LL.D, biblical scholar, horn 
at Edinburgh, September 10, 1822, was hied a 
printer, superintended the Mission Press at Surat 
(1856-01), thereafter dovoted himself to the pre¬ 
paration, the printing and publishing at Edin¬ 
burgh, of a long senes of meritorious hooks of 
floniowimt narrow but remarkable biblical scholar¬ 
ship, working with unbroken industry down till his 
death, October 14, 1880. Among his hooks were 
an independent Translation of the Bible, Marginal 
Bendings (10,000) for the English Testament, Con¬ 
cise Critical Comments on the Holy Bible, Gram.' 
mttiiml Analysis of tho Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Greek Scriptures, Hebrew Vocabulary, and tho 
laborious Analytical Concordance to tho Bible, 
giving 311,000 references, &c. 


1 Ollllgi Thojiah, physicist, was bom of Quaker 
parents at Milverton, sum orsuls hire, Juno 13, 1773, 
studied medicine at London. Edinburgh, GUbtlngen, 
and Cambridge, and started os doctor in London in 
1800, hut soon dovoted himself to seiontillo resoavch, 
and in 1801 became professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Loyal Institution, Hie Course of Lectures 


l“o "Wfl Buuiuiinij mu iikvili uUUlUbj III1U 

to tho Doatxl of Longitudes, and ditf valuable work 
in insurance, liomjodynamics, and Egyptology (see 
HlKR0GLYi>!!lC3). lie died May H>, 1820. fcyu 
liia Life by Poacook (1805), 

Young England* the name applied, during 
Lho Corn-law struggle (1842-40), to a little band 
of young Tory politicians who wished to revive the 
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anil the way in which the observances were over¬ 
laid or transformed by the Christian Institution, 
see Christmas. Tho word is not connected with 
Ice. fijdly 1 wheel/ nor yet with yawl or yowl, 1 to 
howl r or ( oiy.' The Anglo-Saxon form is goal, 
cognate with the Ice. jdl. 

YulCi Sin IIenry, Orientalist, was born at 
Inveroak near Edinburgh In May 1820. His father 
was a major in tho Company's army, and after 
passing through Add is coni be fie himself received a 
cadetship In tho Bengal Engineers (1840). He 
served successively on the north-east frontiers, on 
the great irrigation works In the North-western 
Provinces, in surveys on tho mountains between 
Ar&knn ami Burma, an secretary to Sir Arthur 
Phayra’s mission to Ava In 1855, and during the 
Mutiny in maintaining the railway communication 
up tho Ganges valley. Ho was Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in tho Public Works department from 1858 
till 1802, when he retired with tho rank of colonel, 
and Lho year after was gazetted C.B. (civil). He 
)lveil some time at Palermo, sat on the Indian 
Council from 1878 until 1880, was modo K.C.S.I. 
on his retirement, and died in Londoti, Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1880. He had received tho LL.D. degree 
from Edinburgh in 1884, and was a correspond¬ 
ing mein her of the French Institute. He had 
been president also of the Hakluyt Society and 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. His articles In 
the Journals of the Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies wore numerous, ana he wrote valuable 
Introductions for Wood's Source of the Oxus 
(1872), Del mar Morgan’s translation of Pra- 
j ova I shy's Mongolia (1670), and Gill's River qf 
Golden Sand (1B80). HU Cathay and the Way 
Thither (Hakluyt Society, 2 vols. 1866) was a 
ool lection of all the minor notices of China before 
the 10th century, and prepared the way for hU 
magistral work, The Book of Ser Mawo Polo the 
Venetian (2 vols. 1871; 2d ed. 1875). His next 
great work was tji o Anglo-Indian Glossary (1880), 
perhaps better known under its alternative title of 
Hobson-Jobson, with the collaboration of the phil¬ 
ologist Dr Burnell, who died in 1882. His laBt 
work was tho exhaustive notes (HAkluyt Society, 
2 vols. 1888-80) contributed to the Society's reprint 
(1887) of the MB. Diary (1081) of William Hodges, 


Ylllllian* a province in tho south-west of China, 
bounded on the S. by Aniiain, Siam, and Burma, 
with an area estimated at 122,000 sq. in., and a 
population, pub by Mr Colquhonn at 4,000,000. 
having sunk from 16,000,000 through plague and 
the war of tho Mohammedan Pantlioys which 
smouldered from 1856 till 1872. The surface is 
mainly an extensive uneven highland plateau, In 
which tho main ranges trend north and south. 
Between these ranges, which vary in height from 
12,000 to 17,000 feet in tho north to 7000 or 8000 in 


the south, arc numerous deep defiles through 
which mn some of the largest rivers of Indo-China 
—the Mekhong or Cambodia, the Salween, and tho 
Shw61i. Fertile plains and valleys are numerous. 
In the northern part the surface is wild, broken, 
and barren, wrapped in mist and fog, and the 
population sparse. But the south and south-west 
are populous and richly cultivated, Except in 
the cities the mass of the people is modo up of 
aboriginal tribes, such os theXofo, Pni, and Medao. 
In the plains rico, maize, peas, beans, opium, 
tcliacco. and sugar are tho chief products—about a 
third or the whole cultivated area being given to 
the poppy, Almost the only import is cotton from 
the Bhan states, hut some British piece-goods reach 
the province from Canton. There Is much mineral 
wealth as yet little wrought. The main routes 
available for tapping the wealth of Yunnan are 
(I) by the Yang-tsze River, from Shanghai; (2) by 
the Canton River, from Canton \ (3) by the Songka 
River, from the Tongking gulf \ (4) by the Blmmo 
route, from Bliaiuo on the Irnwndi \ (6) by come 
route from British Burma, Mr Colqnhounfe judg¬ 
ment is that the last is the best—by railway from 
tho side of Burma. The Jlr»t Important explore- 
tion was tlmt of the French (1807-68). Later were 
Cooper in 1808, Dupuis in 1660-70, Margery 
(murdered 22d February 1875 at Manwyno, tho 
Jest town on tho ChinoBO border), Grosrenor and 
Baber In 1870, McCarthy anil Captain Gill in 1870, 
Count Szechenyi in 1880, Colquhonn in 1881. Seo 
Across Chrysd (1863) by the lost. 

Yiuiinrt. See Venezuela, 

Yustc. See Charles V. 

Yitsuf/rils, See Afghanistan. 

YYerdon (eJso spelt Yvcntun) t a pleasant Swiss 
town of 0300 inliabitanta in the Canton do Vaud, 
at the southern end of the Lake of NeucliAtel, 20 
miles N. of Lausanne by rail. The old castle, 
built in 1136. was used by Festalozxi (q.v.)as an 
educational institute; and Is now occupied by 
municipal schools, a library, and museum. Thcire 
Is a sulphur-bath less than a mile out of the town. 

Yrctoti an old town of Franco, in the dept of 
Seino-Inffrieure, 24 miles NW. of Rouen by rail.' 
There are manufactures of linen, cotton, calico, 
and a trade in cattle and agricultural produce., 
The court and gaol occupy the site of a Bernardino 
monastery (1000-1781). Pop. 7007* The town 
and territory of Yvetot was long a semi-sovereign 
principality, and the Lord of Yvetot was popularly 
styled • RoL dYvetot* This singular dignity was 
formally abrogated In 1681, hut the people of 
Yvetot retained some privileges till the Revolution, 
Beranger's well-known song, LeRoi cVYveiot {1812), 
translated by Thackeray, wue a satire on Napoleon. 
See a history by Beauconsin (1884). 
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another plan for restoring Greece. But ho hful to 
llee to Russia, and died in KielF in 1816.—His 
eldest son, Alexander (1783-1828). served with 
distinction in the Rueniun army in the campaign a 
of 1812 and 18101 and wne ohosoii by the 1 Hotair- 
iats,' a Greek secret society, as tlieiv chief in 1820, 
Ho hooded a Roiunon movement, bub, defeated by 
the Turks, he was forced to toko rofuge in Austria. 
—His younger brother, Demetwus, who wcb born 
25th December 1708, also commenced his oareer in 
the Russian army, and joined his brother in his 
schemes for emancipating the Christian population 
of Tnrkoy, In Greece he took part in the capture 
of Tripohtza (October 1820). His gallant defence 
of Argos stopped the victorious inarch of bho Turks, 
and ha stubbornly resisted (1825) the victorious 
Ibrahim at Napoli. In 1828 the grateful Hellenes 
mode Jiim commander-Iu-oblef of their forces. He 
resigned in 1880, and died at Vienna, January 3,1832. 

Ypsllnntli a city of Michigan, on the Huron 
River, 30 miles by roll \Y. by 8 . of Detroit. It con¬ 
tains the state normal school, paper and woollen 
fact ones, hour-mills, canneries, &o. Pop. 6120. 

Yrlnrtc, Charles, a French author of Spanish 
ancestry, was bom in Paris on 5 th December 1832. 
He studied architecture, but from 18Q1 devoted 
himself chiefly to literatures Ida works, over twenty 
la number, dealing with Spain, Parle* the Franco- 
German war, Venice (Eng. trims. 1870), Florence 
(Eng. brans. 1882 ), Crcsar Borgia (1880), Isabella 
a Este (1802), &o, 

„ Ystftd, a seaport in the extreme south of 
Sweden, 30 miles BE. of Maimtt by rail j pop. 7500. 

. Ystradyfodwflh a township of Glamorgan, 
in the Rhondda valley, 10 miles NW, of Cardiff by 
TWi, centre of a rich mining district. Pop. U881i 
55,032; (1801) 88,350. * ' 7 

Yttrium (sym. Y, atom. wfc. 80), one of the 
rare metals, is contained in a few minerals in 
which fchore are usually also present compounds of 
one or more nth or rare metals such os cerium, 
didymfam, erbium, anil lanthanum. The minerals 
ore Gftdolinite, Ytt Halite, Forguuouito, Cappelinite, 
Aenotme, Yttrotantallto, and one or two others. 
Gadollnite. which is largely silicate of yfctrlu, 
contains from 30 to 40 per cent, of the oxide 
or yttrium, and occurs siiaringly in Sweden, 
Norway, i&c., but 1 ms of late boon found in larger 
quantities in Texas. The inotal yttrium lias been 
obtained ns a blackish-gray powder, but it has 
no very distinctive properties. The oxide yfcfcria, 
Y 3 0 4 , is a yellowish-white powder. The hydrated 
oxide is thrown down by alkalies from solutions 
of the salts ob a white gelatinous precipitate resem¬ 
bling alumina. 

. YncatftH} a Contml American peninsula 1 
dividing the Gulf of Mexico from the Carlb- , 
bean Sea, and bordering on British HonduraB ^ 
aud Guatemala- Ifc is a flat expanse, ridged 
only towards the east by a low chain of hffle. 
Ihe interior to overspread with forests of 
mahogany, rosewood, and other valuable timber, 
while the south and east teem with maize, pulse, 
nco. tobacco, indigo, noflfee, the Aenemien, or 
blwl hemp plant. Enina of Uxiual, Chiolien, 
izauial, Ikyaium, «c., consisting of temples and 
other vast ecllflces, iiolily cai'vocl and coloured, and 
of unknowni history ami meaning, testify to an 
onoienfc civilisation. Made known to Europe in 
1817, and oomplotely conquered in 1841, this 
part of New Spain (granted in 1788 to English 
Ipgwood-outtew for n time,- see Dbbpaejj) eon- 
UnuBtl under Spanish domination till 1821, After 
Rpeatod ahort periods of independence it has since 
# Mexico, as a single state till 1868, 
§!£ vo states, Yucatan and Campeaoliy, since that 
date. The state of Yucatan, the north-east part 


of the peninsula, has an area of 28,178 eq. iu. and 
a pop., mostly Maya Indians, of 275,506. The 
capital is Merida (q.v.). 

See historical works by Cogolludo (1687). Sotomayor 
(1701), and Baquciro (lflOBJ j Dhamay, Ancient Cities of 
die htew IPorkZ (t/ana, 1887 h L© Plongeon, Yucatan: 
its Ancient Places? and Modem Cities (Brooklyn, 1880). 

YltCC(l» a genus of plants of the natural order 
Liliftcere, natives of the United States, Mexico, 
and Central America, some of which are often 
cultivated in gavdons on account of the singularity 
and splendour of their appearance. Y. glavio&a is 
a native of Virginia and the countries to the south 
of it, but 1b quite hardy in England, bo os to 
sometimes flower luxuriantly in the open air. It 
has a stem about 2 or S foot high, the upper part 
of wliich pro¬ 
duces a great 
tuft or crown 
of largo sword- 
shaped ever¬ 
green leaves, 
eaoh terminat¬ 
ing in a sharp 
black spino. 

From the centre 
of this crown of 
leaves arises the 
flower-stalk, of 
3 feet or up¬ 
wards in height, 
branching out on 
every side so as 
to form a groat 

R ankle, The 
owere are white 
with a purple 
stripe. Tlie 
other species, of 
which there are 
some twenty, 
have a general 
resemblance to 
tills In habit 
aud appearance. 

Some of them 
vouch a height 
of 50 feet, with 
a stem 5 feet 
thick. The Y. 
fllifem or Y. 
vaccata is called Spanish Bayonet or Mexican 
Banana, and yields an edible fruit. The llbre of 
the Yuccas is similar to that of tlio Agaves and 
Bromolnuj, and is used for coarse cloth and 
cordage. 

Yukon, the great river of Alaska (q.v.), 1b 
formed by the junction of the Lewis and Polly at 
Fort Selkirk, in British territory f02°45'N, lab.), 
and flows westward across tlio territory of Alaska 
into Behring Sea. Its length is some 2000 niilcR i 
in i(b lower course it is more than 20 miles wide, 
and throughout it is navigable, at least for small 
hoate, Bnt the deposits of mud and silt where It 
iji reaches tha sea havo formed a great delta 
which rendoi* its lowor comae unflt tor naviga¬ 
tion and prevents vessels at sea from approaching 
within GO mites of its many moutlis. During three 
months of the year its waters swarm with Balmont 
some 80 to 120 lb. p and 5 ta 0 feet long. These Jfeli 
nscond the river for 1200 to 1600 miles! 

Yule, the old name for Christmas, also still 
as well ab in such phrases iw 
the Yule-log Y«le-cake, Yule-caudle, Yule-douah, 
Yule-tide. It points to heathon times, and to tlio 
annual festival hold by the northern nations at tlio 
winter solstice as a part of their system of native- 
womnlp. For the general nature of tlio festival 
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died at Rome, 14th March 752. See hooka by D. 
Bartolini (1879) and I. Cozza-Luzi (1880). 

Zndktel, tho name assumed by IUcliaiil James 
Morrison, tlie compiler of an astrological almanac, 
which was started by him in 1830, and which 
reached a yearly sale of from 100,000 to 200,000 
copies. Ho was a retired commander in the royal 
nary, a Hebraist, mathematician, and ostronomor, 
withal a real believer in his pseudo-science, os was 
brought out in Ids action for libel againBt Sir E. 
Belcher (1863). He was born about 1794, and died 
on 5th February 1874. See Crysta lloman OY. 

Zndousk, a Russian town on the Don, 70 miles 
N. of Voronej, is tho seat of a celebrated monos* 
tory. Pop. 0800. 

Zftdvuga. See Sgrvia, p. 320. 

ZafarAlii Islands, three islets off tha north 
coast of Morocco, occupied by Spain. Pop. 703. 
Zaffire* See Cobalt. 

Zugnzlg, a town of the Egyptian delta, capital 
of a district and an important railway oeutre, 
50 miles NE. of Cairo, on a branch of the Sweet¬ 
water Canal connecting bmiailia with tho Nile. 
It was occupied by the British troops lmniodiately 
after tho battle of Tel-el-Kebtr, Pop. 10,040, 

Zfllm, Theodor, a biblical scholar of unrivalled 
acuteness and learning, was born at Mtirs in Rhen¬ 
ish Prussia, October 10, 1838; studied at Basel, 
Erlangen, and Berlin (1854-58); became JRepctont 
at Gottingen in 1865, privat-docent in 1808, ancl 
professor extra-ordinaiy of Theology in 1871; and 
obeyed calls to Kiel iu 1877, to Erlangen in 1878, 
to Leipzig in 1888, and book to Erlangen in 1801. 
Of his writings tho moBt important are Marcdlv* 
von Aneyrn (1807), Derffirt tfcs Hormuz (1808), 

S 'us von Antiochien (1873), Acta foannls 
, and Qyprian von Antiochien und die Deutsche 
utge (18821, which worthily prepared tlie way 
for those splendid comprehensive works devoted to 
the Now Testament Canon which have placed him 
first amongst tho scholars of Ills time —Forxchungcn 
zuv Geschiohto daa Neutcatamentliehen Kanona (4 
vols. 1881-01), inoluding Tatiun's Diatea&iron , &c.; 
and tlie Qeschiokte des Hcutestamentlichen Kanons 
(vols. L-1L 1889-01). Together with GebJmrdt anil 
Harnaok ho edited the PatrumApodolicormn Opera 
(8 vols. 1876-78). 

Zllhrtllgcil) a small village a mile N. of Frei¬ 
burg in Brcisgau. historically noteworthy for the 
ruined castle of tlie dukes of Zlihrlngen, tlie ances¬ 
tors of tho roigning House of Baden (q.v.), * 

Zaire* See Congo, 

ZalcncilS, tlio legendary lawgiver (c. 750 B.o.) 
to the Epizophyrian Locriims, tlie Locrians who 
colonised tho Svv* extremity of Italy. 

Zmilflf a city and fortress in Nnnildia, about 
100 miles 8W. of Carthage, near which Hannibal 
(q.v.) was dofeated by the Younger Bctpio, 201 B.o. 

Zaillbesit Vasco da Gama's ‘River of Good 
Signs, 1 which rankB with tho Congo and the Nile 
as a moons of oommnnlcation with the interior nf 
Africa. A highway for the nations of the world, 
the river, whloh is between 1550 and 1600 miles 
long, is an important footor in the development of 
South Africa. Immediately after its rise In the 
marshy country to the west of Bangwoolo it posses 
through Lake Dilolo at tho extreme south-west 
point Of tlie Congo Free State, about 22° 20' E. 
long, and 11° 40' & lafc On its way to tho Indian 
Ocean the Zambesi drains more than half a million 
squave miles of territory. It receives many tribu¬ 
taries, notably the Loatnbn, Kafne. Loangwa, and 
Sldro, by which last named the British lakecOnntry 
and Equatorial Africa are approached from the 
south. For about two-thirds Of its length from 


the source the Zambesi Bows through British pro¬ 
tected territory, entering the Portuguese poj&es- 
slons near Znmbo. Owing to many cataracts, 
narrows, and rapids, navigation is only clear for 
stretches of 100 or 200 miles. Small steamers may 
go from the mouth as far as tlie Kcbmbasea Falls. 
Above that point tho river, which hits a very noble 
aspect at some parts, is navigable with occasional 
interruptions till the Victoria Falls are reached. 
000 miles from tho sen. Those falls, os great and 
grand us those of Niagara, were discovered and 
named in 1855 by Dr Livingstone; the native name 
being Mosioatunyaor, at an earlier date, Shongwe. 
Tlie river, which is here 1000 yawls broad, drops 
sheer into a huge fissure iu the earth's surface nanny 
400 feet deep. Beyond this for 700 miles the river 
foruiB a partial waterway to the interior. Tho delta 
of tho Zambesi comprises an area of 2500 sq. m., 
and it has a number of mouths all more or less 
blocked with sand. Those named tlie Cl i uide and 
Kongoni are used for entering the Zambesi. The 
former lias a length of 18 miles from tlie Boa to 
its junotion with the great river. Sena, an im¬ 
portant town, 130 miles from tho oceAn, is on the 
south bank of the Zambesi; and Tete, 190 miles 
farther, near the Kebrabassa Falls, is a trading 
oeutre for gold, and ivory, Znmbo, another trad¬ 
ing station, is 550 miles from the sea. Two British 
gunboats are now placed on the Zambesi. 

ZfUiillCSln, that portion of the territory watered 
by the river Zambesi wlilch is now under British pro¬ 
tection. It is also becoming generally accepted as 
a loose definition of the country under the sway of 
the British South Africa Company. South Zaiu- 
beaia (southwards of the river) embraces MaSlmna- 
land (q.v.), M&tabeleland (q.v.), a part of Mnnicft, ■ 
and the country of Khnma, the Christian chief 
of the Bamangwatos. North Zambeala (north¬ 
wards of the river) extends to Katanga, Lake 
Tanganyika, and its eastern boundary is the west¬ 
ern shore of Lake Nyaaeeu, The Shire Highlands 
are also within its limits., A royal charter was 
granted to the British South Africa Company in 
October 1880. Its first clause describes the prin¬ 
cipal field of the operations of the company to be 
the region 'lying immediately to the north of 
British BcchuanaJand, and to the north and west 
of the South African Republic, and to the west 
of tlie Portuguese dominions, 1 Tlie company was 
formed with the Dukes of Abercom and or Fife for 
president and vice-president, and the Hon, Cecil J. 
Rhodes (q.v.), Premier of the Cape Colony, for 
managing director. Tlie land which tlie company 
now governs was till recently almost a sealed book 
to nfl but the. most nriventurous of sportsmen, 
who hunted the big game of south Central 
Africa; it was the Tana in which Moffat and 
Livingstone carried on their missionary labours. 
The arduous hot successful march of the police 
and pioneers of the chartered; company into 
Maahonaland, and their establishment of fortified 
outpOBte, which were ultimately to grow into 
townships, was a brilliant and brave achievement 
worthy of a picked body of gallant Britishers. 
Salisbury, Victoria, end umtall are already thriv¬ 
ing centres of population, and the gold-mining 
Industry—a revival of an enterprise engaged in 
in the country by nn ancient race (see Ziajdabyb) 
—bids fair to become an important one. A rail¬ 
way in course of construction in 1892 into tlie 
country from ft point near the adjacent Portuguese 
port or Beira is expected to assist in tha mineral 
and agricultural development of a large extent'df 
the plateau-region' of south Central Africa, See 
Zambcsiai England'sDorado tn African by the' 
present writer, E. JP. Mathers (1891 )* 1 

' Zaiula* SbeCYOAM., ‘ , 
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tiro teat letter in our alphabet, is 
derived, through the Greek «?/«, 
froui sayin, the seventh Semitic 
letter. The Semitic form was 
X, which ib also the Greek 
lapidary and numumiatic form. 
But though In form and station 
zeta corresponds to yet 

through some confusion san 
acquired tlio name of zayin (ds), and zeta that of 
tsada (t8). In tlio old Italia abecodaria. the letter Z 
occupies, like scfa, the seventh place* am! the letter 
survived in Oscau, Umbrian, and Etnusoan; but, os 
the sound did uot exist in Latin, tlie letter was 
discarded, not later tkau the 3d century b.o., when 
its alnlial)etio station was usurped by the new 
letter G (see 'GM. Iu the lat century n.c. it 
was reintroduced from Greece in the unoiol form 
Z, in order to transliterate Greek words. Together 
with the symbol, the name zed was borrowed from 
that of the Greek zeta , whereas if the letter had 
been continuously retained in the Latin alphabet 
the name, following the analogy of the other Latin 
lot tors, would have been ez> It is curious that zocL 
the only Semi tie letter-name tlint wo retain, should 
have belonged originally to a Phoenician letter 
which luu disappeared from even' European alpha¬ 
bet. It can hardly ho said that e was an Anglo- 
Saxon letter, as it is only used in biblical names, 
such ns Zncoheus; even now it appears In very 
few native English words, the sound, when wo 


We use it chiefly for words of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arable origin, such as * zoology,* ■ zephyr , 1 'zeal/ 
‘zany , 1 ‘zedekiah/ 1 Zolmlon/ ‘azure, 1 zenith,’ 
'magazine,' 'gauze/ 'aero/ 'zodiac/ or ‘gazelle . 1 
Owiug to French influence it has taken tko place 
of a in a few English words, such a* ‘dizzy/ 
‘frozen/ ‘hazel/ 'squeeze/ and 'sneeze / and it 
represents a French $ in 'hazard/ ‘lizard/ and 
‘buzzard . 1 It is intrusive in 'citufen/ from the 
French oitomn. The sound of our g is a voiced 
sibilant, either a voiced 8 as in ‘ zeal/ ov a voiced 
sk an in ‘azure/ French sounds which we borrowed. 
The value in Latin and Greek is doubtful : probably 
it was eitlier (h or zd. By Grim in’s law a Garmon 
z Answers to an English i and a Latin il, as in the 
words z\vei % two, dno ; or zn/ni, foofA, rfeua. The 
cedilla { 9 ) is a ' lifctlo z«f/ ab is implied by the 
Italian name zcdiglia, from ecticuUi . 

Znaudnin, ft toum in the province of North 
Holland, on the Zaun, at its entrance into the Y, 
& miles N W. of Amsterdam by rail. Many of its 
‘wooden houses, mostly painted white or green, are 
separated bv can&ls, and with their gardens round 
them look like little inlands. It has many com, 
oil, and saw mills. In whoso products an active 
trade is maintained with the Baltic, Blnok, and 
White Seas; and also active manufactures of 
paper, dyes, starch, tobacco, and glue t and afcill a 
little shipbuilding. Most of the sixty wharves it 
had in the 17th century have disappeared, and its 
famous whale-fishery 1 b also a thing of the post. 
Hero in 1697 Fetor the Great worked in one of the 


shipbuilding-yards as a caipontcr, and the hut in 
which he lived is carefully preserved. It wab 
visited in 1814 by tho Czar Alexander, Pop. (1893) 
14,646. 

Zftlttril (Pr, Saverno), a town of Lower Alsace, 
22 miles NAV. of Stfushurg by rail, onca residence 
of tho bishops of Strasbnrg. Fop. 0606. 

Zalllsiil* Under the name Zabians used to ho 
grouped several peoples distinct In origin and by no 
means alike iu religion, The nieduoval Arable, 
Jewish, and Persian writer**, all starting from the 
notion that idolatry, star-worship, and tfawcismwcrc 
identical, called nearlyalI those Iiea tbens or Saha vias 
who Avero neither Jews or Christians, nor Moham¬ 
medans or Magians, Now the name Kabceans 
(q.v.) denotes Btrictly the ancient inhabitants of 
eon them Arabia, who were hut little modified 
by Babylonian influences j the Zabians of tlie 
Koran were originally non-Christian Gnostics—tho 
ancestors of the still existing Mnndrcans (q.v.) or 
Joannes* Christians. Again tlicro wero I’buihIo- 
ZabianB, or Syrian Zabians (in Haurfln, Edcssa, 
Bagdad), remnants of the ancient Syrian but 
Hellcniscd heathens, from about the Dth till the 
12 th century. They themselves derived their 
denomination from one Zititf, variously called a 
sou of Seth, of Adam, of Enoch or Idris, of 
Methuselah, or of some fictitious Badi or Mari, 
a supposed companion of Abraham, Tho name, 
however, wus not native, but assumed, in order to 
evade Mohammedan persecution, from tho people 
mentioned iu the Koran. They wove simuly 
heathens who hod to a certain extent adopted 
and modified Neoplatonfst ideas, such as floated 
in tho mental atmosphere of tho early Christian 
centuries. These Zabians did not disappear before 
they hud produced a boat of men eminent iu every 
branch of learning and litem turn, in philosophy, 
astronomy, history, natural history, poetry, medi¬ 
cine, and tho rest. The Mohammedans had a high 
appreciation of Zubian louniing, and oxplalnod lb 
by tracing ifc to tv ftupornaturni source, notably to 
IlermeB (Tminogistus), the father of the zfibl 
mentioned above. Tho first to clear up tho con¬ 
fusion about this pooplo was Cliwolsou, in 1 i1b 
masterly work, Dio Ssabici' mid der Ssabmms 
(2 vols. St Petersburg, 

Zacate cas, capital of a state of that name in 
Mexico (q.v.), and a famous silver-mining town, 
is situated in a deep ravine, 440 miles by nail NW. 
of Mexico city. The streets aro narrow and irrogu- 
lar, but there aro numerous equarcs, and the 
market-placo, where tho cathedral fitands, is wide 
and handsome. Three miles to tho oast is tho 
Franciscan college whore the fathers of tho old 
Californian missions wero trained. Znaatccas la the 
great silver-producing stato of Moxico, aiul around 
tlie city 16,000 men aro am ployed in the inlnos, 
which since 1640 have yielded aver 81,000,000,000. 
Pop. of municipality, some 00 , 000 , loss than one- 
half in tho city. 

ZnclMUioB* pope from 741 to 762 , was a Greek 
by birth. Ho gave his consent to tho setting aside 
ot tlio Merovingian Chihlorio III, and the ©leva* 
tion to the throne of Fopln the Short (762), lie 
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worthy are its archloplacopal cathedral (1205). 
fonnaed by Henry Damlolo, Doge of Venice, and 
the church of the patron saint, St Simeon. A 
lofty marble ooluiim is all that 1 b left standing 
of an ancient Homan temple; there are also the 
remains of a, Roman aqueduct. The chief mami- 
facturcjB are the making of glass and of maras* 
ohlno and roBOglio. Pop. 11,801, mainly Italians. 
ZarnfshniL See Bokhara, 

Zaragoza. See Saiiaqossa. 

Znmckc, Fhiedbioii, Germanist, was bom at 
Zahrcnstorf near Brilol in Meoklenlmrg-Sohwerlu. 
7 th July 1826. He studied at Leipzig and Berlin, 
Bottled at Leipzig in I860, founded t) \&Littcmrisch 
ZmtralblaU Jar Deutschland, and bowune in 1868 
ordinary professor of German Language anil Litera¬ 
ture at the university there. Here he died, 15th 
October 1891, Hie writings include a treatise on 
tlie Gorman Cato (1862); an edition of Brant's 
Narmisckjff (1854); trontisoB on the Nibelungcn- 
Ucd (1837), and many contributions to ft know¬ 
ledge of such medieval German writings as the 
Old Saxon RMltind, tho 0. H. Ger. Mmpilli and 
Georgslied, Szc^ in the Abhandlungcn of the Saxon 
Ac ail o my of Sciences, and elsewhere \ rued ire val 
poetical proverbs (1803-06) ; tho history of Leipzig 
university (1857), and the medboval, German uni- 
versltios (1857); and Prosier John (iu various 
dissertations, 1870-70 et scq.). Other works wore 
a fitudy of Christian Reuter (1884) and his Kurtz- 
gttfasstes Verzeichnm dir Originalaiifixajifiieii von 
Goethes BiUhim (1888), 

ZlU’gkOO, See T8Ait8KOYE Sklo. 


Znrumn, a town of Ecuador, on tho west slope 
of the Amies, 95 lnllos S. of Guayaquil. It has 
gold and ijiricksjjrw mines, and grow case and 
fruits for sugar. Pop, 0000. 

Zen, See Ceos ; and for the grain, see Maize. 

Zealand (Butch Zetland), a province of the 
Netherlands, consists of portions of Flanders (East 
and West) and of tho islands Walclioron, North 
Buvoland, South Beveland, Scliouwen, Dniveland, 
and Tliolon, with An area of 090 sq. m, and a pop. 
(1880) of 100,284, about throe'fourths Protestants, 
The provincial oapital is Middelburg : Flushing is 
also m Walolieren. The gTQAtest part of tho soil, 
which is a rich olay, has been redeemed from the 
eon; ami tho number of Polders (qLv.), or drained 
districts, is aliont 400. Tlio neighbouring seas 
abound with fish, and in Sohouwen many eggs ore 
collootod, myriads of water-fowl resorting thither 
to form thoir nests. In 1800 a ship-canal through 
tho island of South Beveland was mode to take 
tho place of tho Eastor Scheldt Hence came the 
name of Now Zealand (q,v.). 

Zealand (Ban. SjQlland), the largest and most 
important island of Denmark, lies botween the 
Cnttegab and the Baltic, and is separated by the 
Souml from Sweden and by tho Great Belt from 
FUnen. Length, 81 miles; efttrome breadth, C7 
miles | area, 2070 sq. m.; pop, (Including the 
small islands of Moon, Barnett, &c.) 721,703. 
Tlio anrfaoo is nearly everywhere flat, except in 
tho nor thorn peninsulas; the coasts, which are 
rockboiimt on the south-east; are indented by boys 
and Horde, the chief of which is tliaRoesklklo Jseflonl 
in tlio north. The rivers aro small, hut bliere are 
numerous lakes, and all the waters abound in Ash. 
Tho island contains several beech-forests, is ex¬ 
ceedingly fruitful iu corn (particularly barley and 
rye), aua breeds excellent homes and cattle. Agri¬ 
culture and cattle-breeding are the principal em¬ 
ployments of the inhabitants. The chief place is 
Copenhagen (q.v.), on the east coast: the next in 
rank and size are Elsinore in the north and Korsttr 
in tho BQUth-wfcst* 


Zcbid, an Arabian town in Yemen, on tlie 
inland route from Hodeida to Moclm. from which 
last it is 00 miles north, Once famed for its com¬ 
merce and Its learning, and the seat of a long line 
of princes, it has now but some 7000 inhabitants 
Zekrn, a generic name given to the group of 
striped Equidie—all of which are peculiar to tho 
African continent—and thus including tho Bauwor 
Enroll ell's Zebra (Eq n us hu rchtUi ) and its variety 
Eqnua chapmani, a species inhabiting tho plains of 
the interior, tho Quango (q. vA and the tracer Moun¬ 
tain Zebra \Equm Zebra), The typo of the entire 
group is more oainino than equino, and in tho true 
zebra the ass-Uko character is heightened by the 
longer and fuller eare and the barer tail—the latter 
furnished only with long hairs towards tho tin, tlie 
tail of the quagga nnd Bluebell's zebra being 
equine and (lowing. In all tlie hind-legs are with¬ 
out worts. The true or Mountain Zebra, Kquu.t or 
Asinvs Zebra , tho Wilde Pmrd (wild horse) of 
the Cape Butch, stands about 12 hands high at 
the shoulder, and is of a strong and muscular yet 
beautifully symmetric form. The liody colour is of 
a silver white, and the black markings, which are 
fuller nnd more even than in the other members of 
the group, extend to every part of the body except 
the Btomaoh and inner part of the thighs. Even tue 
legs are closely ribboned in black and white down 
to tho hoofs. Upon the light, clean head (with 
tlie exception of the core, upon which the black 
and white markings continue) tho markings change 
to brown, while the muzzle is of a rich bay, tan. 
The mane is hogged and upstanding, but somewhat 
less shaggy thaiiin Burchell’s zebra The logs are 
short, clean, and wiry, yet well proportioned to the 



Zebra (Equu* Zebra), , 

(From a Photograph by Gambler DcritMi, P.EA) 


sturdy frame. The true zebra runs In small troops 
and Inhabits the most nigged nnd inaccessible 
mountain-ranges of South Africa and Abyssinia, 
and, it Is bettered, is found in up other part of tire 
continent. It lias been identified as far to the 
east as the Li bomba Mountains between Swaziland 
and tlie seacoaat, and westwards upon tlie ranges 
of Great NdmOmraland. Formerly abundant upon 
every range of the Cape Colony, ita occurrence there' 
iR now much more restricted,-and Will, apparently, 
not long hence cease entirely, Its activity and 
surefootedness are remarkable, its senses Of sight; 
smell, and hearing very acute, and the least alarm 
is sufficient to send tho whole herd scampering ofV, 
with pricked cars and whisking tails, to inaccessible 
retreats among the mountains. The zebra has beta 
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ZAMORA 


ZARA 


Zamora, a very ancient town of Spain, capital 
of a province* ifl on tlio Donro, 160 miles NM. of 
Madrid by rail. It is the see of a bishop suffragan 
of Santiago. Zamora was of great importance in 
the Moorish times, was strongly fortified, and has 
many interesting remains of modinival architecture. 
The cathedral is a late Romanesque edifice. There 
are some linen and woollen manufactures. It lias 
never recovered the devastations of the French 
(1808-0)* Pop. 16,200. 

Zninosc, a fortified town of Russian Poland, 
164 miles SE. of Warsaw. Pop, 7725. 

ZnilClln, Giacomo, Italian poet, was bom In 
1820 at Chiampo, entered the priesthood, and had 
already filled scholastic offices at Venice and 
Vicenza, when in 1800 he was placed in the chair 
of Italian Literature at the university of Padua. 
He retired from ill-health in 1872, and died at 
Vicenza, 17th May 188S, As a lyrical poot Zanella 
stands amongst the foremost of his oontemporaries, 
marked especially by refinement of style and the 
po&tisatlon of the results of modern Beieuce, os in 
ills famous poem, 'La Conohiglia fosRllo/ His 
collections have been Ver&i (1808); 11 piccolo Cala¬ 
brese, a narrative poem (1870); Poesie (1877); 
Nuove Foesie (1878), Ho also published Scritti 

vart (1877), Parallele letterarie (1384), and Della 
letteraturn Italiana ndV ultimo sccolo (1885). 

ZnilCSYllle, capital of Muskingum county, 
Ohio, on tlio Muskingum River, at the mouth of tne 
Licking, 07 miles by rail E. of Columbus. The 
river is navigable for steamboats to this point, 
and is crossed by an iron railway bridge 688 feet 
long, and by several others to its Biiburbs, Putnam 
ami West Zanesville. It has lioli coal-mines close 
by, and manufactures extensively engines and 
boilers. Hour, iron, cottons and woollens, glass, 
paper, tiles, &c. Pop. (1880) 18,113; (1800) 21,000. 

Znnguebar. See Zanzibar 

Znil'te (anc. Zacynthos ), one of the principal 
Ionian Islands, 0 iiiilos from the north-west const 
of the Mores, and 8 south of Cephalonia, is about 
24 miles long, 12 broad, and has a pop. of 44,022. 
In the west Ft attains a maximum altitude of 2480 
feet; the centre Is fertile, formed by depression, 
and is mainly devoted to the growing of the 
flwiiTf species of vino, originally brought from 
Corinth, from which currants are produced. Znnto 
is mentioned in Homer with the epithet ‘ woody,’ 
which is not apt at the present day, although it is 
justly called in an Italian proverb 1 the llowor of 
the Levant.' It is not volaania, although thought 
to be so by the natives from the pi ten-wells and 
tlio not infrequent earthquakes. A largo quantity 
of currants is exported annually (1880, 12,807 
tons), mostly to England, where, according to 
Lithgow the traveller, they were first introduced 
from Zante about 1550 .—Zante, the capital, the 
largest town in the Ionian Islands, is situated at 
the head of a small bay or harbour on tlio east 
coast. It is the see of a Greek pro to pap ns, and 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 17,000. Seo 
Ionian Islands, and Professor Paitsch in Peter* 
mantis Mitteilunycn (1801). 

Zanzibar, a kingdom of East Africa, including, 
as delimited In 18B6, the islands of Zanzibar (025 
sq, m.), Pemba (360), Mafia (200), and Lannt (36), 
and a strip of const, extending 10 miles inland, 
from Cape Delgado (10° 4O' S. Int.) to Klnim 
(2® 40* 8.). In 1888, however, the German East 
African Association acquired the right to admin¬ 
ister the mainland portion from the Umbu IUver 
(4 C 46' S.) southward, and the British East Africa 
Company obtained all the coast northward, for an 
annual payment. In 1800 the British portion was 
oxtendeu to the mouth of the Juba (q.v., 0° 5' S.), 


and the islands were made a British protectorate; 
at the same time Germany bought its portion of 
the mainland outright for four million marks. 
Zanzibar Island ( Ungnja ), separated from the 
mainland by a deep channel, rcBts upon a coral 
foundation, and rises in the interior to 425 feet. 
The hills bear onuigos, doves, &o.. and on the 
plains rice, manioc, sugar-cane, sorghum, &c. are 
grown. Of a total population of some 125,000 
nearly 100,000 are in the town; the people are 
mostly negroes, but the governing class are Arabs, 
and many foreign traders are settled in tho capital 
—about 100 British, many Germans and Freuoli, 
several hundred from Goa, &e* Tho religion is 
Mohammedanism, but a number of Christian 
missions have been established, both hero and on 
the mainland. The capital, situated on an island- 
studded bay on tho west side of tho island, is the 
only largo town and trading-port on the cost coast 
of Africa; il is a station of tho British India 
Steam Navigation Company, and of tho Mossogories 
Marl times, and nnmereus craft Hying the French 
flag trade to Madagascar. Tho imports (about a 
third from Bombay) average £1,300,000—cottons, 
coal, hardware, kerosene, soap, rice, Ilnur, &c., and 
products from German East Africa: tho exports of 
African products sent abroad and of European 
goods distributed along the const are returned at 
£1,950,000, bub this ox eludes goods transhipped in 
the harbour, anti moreover no trustworthy record 
is made of tho dhow trade. In African produce 
passing through Zausdluir ivory takes tlio first 
place; next follow' rubber, hides, copal, tortoiao- 
sholl, wax, oloves, archil, &o. Tlio sultan's privy 
purse is fixed at three lalchs of rupees, derived 
mainly from customs duos, &c.; tho balance of the 
state's income is applied for police, public works, 
and the like. Tho police, alone with tho army of 
1200 men, are under a British officer. 

The territory of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company (I.B.E. A.) extends westward to the Congo 
Free State, and embraces the watovshod of tlio 
Nilo; about 400 miles of coast is now uudor its 
control. 


Zanzibar means 'land of tho Zonj,' a reigning 
dynasty, probably of Swahili origin, who ruled a 
somewhat indefinite area of tho African coast 
regions. Ultimately Zctnpuchav was tho lonn 
usually given to the continental portion as distin¬ 
guished from the island. Tlioro wore Arab settle¬ 
ments in various places as early ns the 10th 
century. By tlio ond of the Ifitli century tho 
Portuguese made their inlhienco felt, and in 1608 
wore recognised by the Mohammedans on tho 
island as paramount. In tho 17th century the 
Portugiieso lost most of tliolr dominions north of 
Mozambique to tho Imam of Muscat, and many 
small states were founded. About 1850 Soy id 
Modi id, a son of the Imam of Muscat, became 
practically independent sultan of Zauziliar, and 
consolidated a considerable stalo, which in 1870 
descended, gradually dwindling, to his brother 
Bargnah, in 1888 to another brother Kliallfah, and 
in 1800 to Htill another, Sayyid, Ali. 

Boo Stanley's and Joseph Thomson's hooks; Burton, 
Zarizibar Ciip t Island, and Coast (1872) ; lialmud, Zanzi¬ 
bar (Marseilles, 1881): IC. W, SohmJdVB Stowtfnr (Loip. 
1887); and Silva White's Development of Africa (1800); 
also the nrtioloa Uganda, Wrru. 


Zilpolyn. Soo Hungary, Yol. VI. p. 0. 

Zaporoglans, See Cossacks. 

Zara (Slav. Zadar), capital of Dalmatia, on 
the coast of the Adriatic, 190 miles SE. of TrieBto. 
It is built on a narrow promontory, separated from 
tho mainland by a moat. There is a spacious and 
well protected harbour, and till 1878 the place was 
strongly fortified. Of its olmrohes tho most ndto-. 
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Sbftdo thinks of the year 300 B.C. as an approximate 
date for this section, As regards all six chapters, 
though assigning them to two separate authors. 
Well hausen argues for a very late date—as low 
indeed as that of Antioohus Epiplmnes—on a 
variety of grounds, sncli m the type of eschatology 
employed (which was that Introduced by Ezekiel), 
tho importance assigned to the teiuplo sondee, the 
absence of an actuarDavidic king, the allusions to 
the 1 race of Aahdod 1 (comp. Noli. xiii. 23, 24), to 
Groeco, and^ to idolatry (of which there was a 
revival late in the Macedonian period). The pres¬ 
ence of phrases suggestive of tho older prophecy, 
and the allusions to Ephraim, Assyria, and the like 
he explains by the desire of the author ‘to givo Ills 
oracles an archaic garb,' thus inverting tho theory 
of ICuoiien. Driver, and others that tho oracles arc 
really old, lmt with later elements suporadded. The 
evidenco is certainly conflicting, and tho problem 
may perhaps ultimately prove insoluble with the 
limited data at command. 


article * Zooharlnli 1 in Ency. Brit.; the ivno author’s 
Die Kletnen Prophcten Ubenetetmit Kctcn (1892); and 
Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament (3deiL 1892), 
whore further refonmaoB to tlie literature of the nibjoot 
arc given, 

Zcclistcln, a deposit of calcareous rook which 
covers the ICnpfor-sebiefor. It is the equivalent in 
Thuringia of tho fossiliforous limestones of Per¬ 
mian ago of tho north of England. See Permian 
System. 

Zodcldnli* floe Jews, p. 328. 

Zcdlltz* Joseph CimisTiAN von, poet, was 
horn at Johannisberg In Austrian Silesia, 26th 
February 1700, and served with distinction in the 
1800 campaign at the battles of Regensburg, 
Asporh, and Wagram. He afterwards entered the 
service of blie Austrian foreign offloo, and was 
commissioner in Viemia for Sachsen-Weimar. 
Oldenburg, and other German states. He died 
at Vicuna, 10th Maroh 1802, His dramas —Kerker 
und Krono, 'Der Stem von Sevilla, &c.—M'ore long 
popular; but his name best survives in his lyrics 
of reflection and narrative—e* g. Yotenhrunze and 
Dio nclvhtliche Ileersohan —and in his poetical tales, 
Wahlfrduldn and Altnordischo Biltler. I 

Zcdonry (Arab. Jedwar), certain' speoles of 
Curcuma (see Turmeric), natives of India, China, 
&o., whose root-stocks {rhizomes) are aromatic, 
bitter, pungent, and tonic, and are used for similar 
purposes with linger. They are more used in the 
Ease than in Europe. The Hound Zedoptry of the 
shops is the produce of Curcuma eedoaria, having 
palinato root-stocks. Btraw-oolourod within. Long 
Zcdoavy is produced by. ft st&'mibo& % having long 
palmate root-stocks, yellow within. Zedoary is a 
powerful sudorific. 

Zcolinn (Dutoh Zeehaajh * sea-hen *), a mining 
township on tho west coast of Tasmania, 29 miles 
by rail from the port of Strnhan on Macquarie 
Harbour. The name Is taken from a prominent 
mountain, 3 miles south-west, which Tasman dis¬ 
covered in 1042, and christened Mount Zeehan, 
after one of tho two ships which formed his 
expedition* Tlio township owob its ox is ton as to 
tho discovoiy in 1884, by two pioneer prospectors 
nanipd Frank H. Long and AVUliam Johustono, 
of rich silver-lead ores m great abundance, extend¬ 
ing over an area of moro than 160 sq. m., approach¬ 
ing at its north-eastern limit the peak known as 
Mount Dundiu, where a subsidiary enmp lias been 
formed. In 1880 about 180 pioneto were en¬ 
camped on the Held* ^nd-in April 1891 this popu¬ 
lation had Increased to upwards of 8000. Hotels,' 


churches, and banks were quickly erected, as well 
os a post-office, mining exchange, court-liouse, 
policQ-offlce, and other concomitant# of a populous 
centre. The field in fact was feverishly 1 rushed * 
beyond both the capital and labour resources of 
the colony, till at the close of 189L the population 
was estimated at upwards of 6000, and Zeehan 
. ranked os tho third town of the island, With the . 
stoppage of the lank of Vau Diemen’s Land in 
August 1891 the unwholesome clement of specu¬ 
lation received its first check, anil the exodus of 
(hones which followed, while reducing the popu¬ 
lation, did much to restate a healthy tone to the 
paramount Industry of the district. British and 
colonial capital lias been largely attracted by the 
extraordinary wealth of the field, and public ore- 
dressing and smelting works for local treatment of 
the poorer ores have been erected. Tho Mount 
Zeelian Silver-lead Mines, tho largest company in 
the field, bod by the end of 1892 exported to Eng¬ 
land 000 tons of ore, containing 400 tons of lead, 
and upwards of 60,000 ounces of silver, valued at 
£23 per ton. 

Zeeland. See Zealand. 

Zcitmi, a town 25 miles NAY. of Mnrosh in the 
highlands of the Aleppo province, with iron-mines 
and some 20.000 inhabitants, mainly Armenian 
Christians, who have strictly maintained them- 
Bel ves for centuries against Turkish oppression. 

ZcitZi a walled town of Prussian Saxony* in tho 

g overnment of Merseburg, 28 miles SW. or Leipzig 
y rail. It lies in a pleasant and fruitful district 
on the right bank of toe White Els ter. The town 
has a good library, containing 12,000 volumes, and 
manufactures of woollens, cottons, calicoes, sugar, 
wax-cloth, leather, pianofortes, cycles, hosiery, 
gloves, &c. Pop. 19,707. 

Zell, or Celle, a town of Prussia, on the navi- 
gable Aller, 28 miles by rail NR of Hanover, with, 
an active trade and considerable imumfaoturca. 
From the 14th century it was the residence of the 
dukes of i J3run b\v ick*Ltlneborg of the Celle line 
until the extinction of that branch in 1705; and hi 
the old castle (1485) Geoige III.’s unfortunate 
sister, Caroline Matilda of Denmark, lived from 
1772 to 3775, and here she is buried. Tho peace of 
Celle (1Q79) declared Sweden's adhesion to the 
peace of Nimcgucn. Pop. 80,782. 

Zeller, Eduard, theologian, and the historian 
of Greek philosophy, was born at Kleinbottwar 
in Wtlrtembeig, January 22, 1314, studied at 
Tubingen and Berlin, and settled at Ttlbingcn 
iu 1840 os p rival’docent in theology. In spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the more orthodox 
party lie became professor of Theology at Bern In 
1847, and at Marburg in 1849, whence he was 
called to the chair of Philosophy at Heidelberg in 
1802, at Berlin in 1872. Perliapa the ablest of 
tho direot disciples of his father-in-law Danrj lie, 
forsook theology and' his early HegelianUni for 
historical work which he has coined on in a 
most Impartial and eclectic spirit. 

Of his writings the following are the most impdrfciut t 
Plalonische Studten (1880), Die Phitowphit der Vriechm 
(3 vole. 184M2; 4th «L 0 vol* 1876-81), Dasthf* 
loffische System Ktoingli* (1853), Die 
kritiwk untersucht (1854; Eng. trans. 2 vols, 187M0), 
Vorti^oe und Abhandluwm (W5; 2d ed. 1875-77-84), 
SUmt und Kirch* (1878), David Friedrich 

(.mil J-I i . j ' n I 1^. U.’i IJlMian 


rise (L Qeseh . d. Griech. philosophic (1888: Eng- tran*. 
I860). His magistral work on Greek philosophy «« 
trail Ida ted Into English in the following Anitas:. 
Soantes and the SocriUic Schools (1808); jfei* 

turcain and Sceptics (1870) t Plato and foe Onto', 
Academy (1870); The Fr*Socratic Phdmphy (2 vole, 
1881)* TheKdectUt9\l68S) t - 
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domesticated and driven in harness, and in the old 
days the young were for this purpose captured by 
tUe Boors ana exported to Mauritius j lmt even 
when taken young the temper U always vicious 
and uncertain. A now variety of the true zebra 
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under Zombbabol and Jo slum, Nothing further is 

ft t Kir. nnunr.4.^1 _ L i-1 ■ — 1 . 1_ 


supposed to Imve been oftpfcnred in the highland! of 
Slum, north-east Africa* was presented by Henelok, 
king of Slioa, to President Grdvy in 1883. This 
variety hoe been named Eqmta Grfvyii. 

Zclm (Bo* wwfceu*), a kind of ox very nearly 
allied to tlio common ox, of which naturalists 
generally regard it as a mere variety, although 
some think it a distinct species. It is alee called 
Indian Ox or Brahmin Ox. The most conspicuous 
distinctive diameter is a large fatty hump on the 
back above the shoulders. Tho logs ore also rather 
more slender and delioata than in the European ox. 
The bump attains a venr great size in animals 
plentifully supplied with food and nob compelled to 
work; in those which are ill fed or hard worked it is 
comparatively small. Mr Vasey found the number 
of caudal vertebra in the zebu to be only eighteen, 
whilst? In the common ox it ia twouty-onc. The 
zebu Is diffused over India, China, the Asiatic 
Islands, Madagascar, and the eiuit coast of Africa* 
There are many breeds, differing very much in size, 
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Zebu (Bos iixdioM). 

(Vnm n PUotogmph by Gambler Boltpn, F.Z.&) 

the largest being larger than auy oxen of Europe, 
wlulst tlio smallest are not much laiger than a large 
uiostifT. The hump of the largest breeds is said to 
bo sometimes 80 lb. in weight, and by English 
residents in India is esteemed delicious for the tabic, 
xliei-e are hornless breeds; bnt most of the breeds 
have short horns. There is a breed with two fatty 
Immjm, one placed immediately behind the other, 
m China fa a small variety combining the char. 
Hotel* of Bos Jntticua and A taunts; the hump is 
very small. The voice of the zebu resembles tho 
grunting of tho yak ahnoBtoa nearly as the lowing 
of the ox. The zebu is used in India both as 5 
beast of draught and of burden, is yoked in the 
plough, and is occasionally used for riding. It can 
travel from SCI to 30 miles a day, and is very gentle 
And docile. Tho Bmhmlny or sacred bnlls of the 
Hindns, conseorAtad to Siva, are all of this kind of 
°*\ r*? F 6 Cftr ® 8fi, ® l l and pampered by tho people, 
and to feed thorn is deemed a meritorious act, 
ZebUt one of tho Philippine Islands (q,v,l. 
Zccclilno. See Duciat> 

'J* 10 , 8 P“ . of Bowditah, the eon of 
M<}° (the priest of Noh. xii 4), VM torn in 
IlBUyJonta danne the captivity wul accompanied 
*» W oxiiea on fl»ir return to 5?K 


Bavins Hystsspis (520-618 n.o.), lie as a prophet 
stirred up the languishing enthusiasm of tho Jews 
to complete tho rebuilding of the temple. Of the 
book that boars Iris name (eleventh in orelor among 
the twolvo minor prophets) only tho Hist eight 
chapters are really attributable to him. They con¬ 
sist of three parts under three separate dates: 
j, 1-0; i. 7-vi. 16; and vii,, viii, Tho flint? is a 
brief exhortation to repentance ; the second, form- 
lug by far the larger portion of his prophecy, is 
mode up nf eight visions relating to the speedy 
rebuilding of the temple, tho scattering of Israelis 
enemies, the future greatness and glory of Jeru¬ 
salem, tho priestly dignity of Joshua ami tho 
advent of the Messiah, tlio removal of all wicked¬ 
ness out of the land, and tho oxecution of God's 
judgments oil Babylonia; the third contains a 
hopeful deliverance on the question as to tlio 
permanence of test days, and gives a bright picture 
of the Messianic future. 

The remaining six chapter* of tho Book of 
Zcclmriali are now regarded with practical turn- 
nunity as being ideally anonymous: they lmvo a 
cUffevtmfc horizon, belong to a different school of 
pnvplwoy, and are sopftmted also hv their Iangnago 
and style from tho compositions of Zooharialj ' tho 
son of ItUlo. 4 They must have been added to the 
growing book of the minor prophets at a time when 
the genuino prophecies of Zcclmrlah had nlready 
become part of i\ and thus according to the usual 
custom of those tunes came to bo attributed to tho 
Inst preceding writer whose name was known. 
They naturally fall into two sections new com¬ 
monly attributed to two distinct nuthorn. Tho 
first of these, consisting of oliaptem ix.-xL, to 
which it has been usual, since Ewnld, to add 
"W thus analysed i c h. lx. predicts 
tlio judgment about to fall on DnmasouH, Hniniith. 
Tyre, Sulon, and rWHstin, and foretells tlio 
advent of the Messiah, the rostered prosperity nf 
Judah and Ephraim, and their triumph over "tlio 
sons of Greece i oh. x. exhorts to trout in Juhomh 
and warns against 1 t Graph bn and divhiorejLh rough 
wliom Israel has fallen under unworthy rulers; 
now and bettor nil ere are to bo mteod up, under 
whom Judah and Ephraim are to be reunited; ch. 
xi. begins with allmrions to war in tlio north mul 
east, but Is chiefly occupied with bho iliinciilt 
allegory of tbo ahonhoul, to which also xiii, 7-0 
aceiiis to belong. Among niodeni critics tlio nro- 
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| ohaptera belong to the second half of tire 8th century 
M. In support of this view it is pointed out that 
tho northern kingdom is still apparently in exist¬ 
ence, that Assyria and Egypt figure much as they 
“ “} A™ 0 *} Hoftea, aiul IsuSih, ami that tlio 
teinphim and diviners also indicate a comparatively 
oariy date. But there are other oiton instances, on 
the other side, that point to a rather late date after 
tlio exile, tho most ini portent being tho reforenco 
to tlio Greeks, which would bo most appropriate to 
tho Maccdoirinn pariod. Driver accordingly Inclines 
to think, with Uheyne and Kuonen, that, while llio 
prophecy as a whole dates from the 8th century, it 
was yet modified in details, and accommodated to 
JSJftJ®LS 611 ^ 1 ? 1 ' 1 1 } ?' » prophot living in tlio »wb. 
ox he poriQi! when tlio Greeks had become formid- 
ab e to tho Jews. As for cli. xii, 1—xlii. Gj xiv., 
tills section of tlio book mod to be assigned to tlio 
oi J h * kingdom, but ft now very 

gonorally coiisliioml to bo poat-oxllia It pro* 
SUPIJOSCS a fltateof matters in Judali and Jenianlcm 

mIwi'™ iavQ 110 .knowledge, but which may 
possibly have ocanned during one or other of 
tho obscure periods 618-4G8 or 432-80G n.o. 
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Good Mind (Benevolence j possibly 4 his sagacity *), 
t! 1 ? (Vodlo Ills Older <tlio plan and symmetry 
of lira works, an Idea developed from the regularity 
or the seasons as the appointed times for prayer). 
Ins Sovereign Power Khshatkra t Ills Perfect* 
inirnlednoBB Aramaiti (when dwelling In the pious 
worshipper It is 1 complete readiness of mind/ 
•devotion/ ‘piety 1 ), then his Saurmtdt, welfare, 
wholeness, and its abiding oharaotor his Immor¬ 
tality, Ameretatdt , These are practically the forms 
nndor which he shows himself as the Creator of 
heaven and earth and of all good things to his 
faithful worshipper the thrifty guardian of the 
holds, which as the source of honest livelihood lmd 
already become soared, and were represented by 
tho 4 Mother Cow' and by tho ' Kino’s Soul/ 

The saintly citizen was also of necessity a tiller 
[vdetriya) of tho not yet superstitiously sacred or 
worshipped earth, and an adherent to, or member 
of, tho Maya (see below), tho sacred Cause or Com- 
monwonl, more definitively expressed in the Holy 
Law the Batina* tho Insight (of conscience, &c.; of. 
lUiit root dt = dht = 4 to see*), by which he exer¬ 
cised his obedience Smmha (not yet the personi¬ 
fied angel) In 4 caring for the poor/ In which duty 
ho was opposed by the non-ogrionUnral [av&striya) 
freobooting DatvafDevn)-worshipped who were 
struggling with him for the control of the territory, 
aldod by the Turanians on the north, only a 
handful of whom became the Friendlies (iVyana) by 
conversion. These enemies invaded his fields witn 
murderous rapine {Atishma)* carrying on a war¬ 
fare which was at once a scene of raid and battle 
embittered on tho one side (that of the Dndva- 
w ova hi prior*) by the divergencies pf religious belief. , 
And this in tno oourso of protracted expedience 
brought out into sharper outlines the recognition 
of ono dreadful and aelf-denofident spiritual power, 
Ailffra ATainyu—the assaulting (?) spirit—who was 
alone responsible for those Bufferings which made 
Iranian life a load, and who acted through his 
chief attribute the Plotting Lie (Drukhs, Bnri) } 
perhaps, but not oertainly, already dogmatically 

E orsoniued. Ho also instigates tho Assault of the 
Laid Atishma (Bee above), being animated by ills 
Aka Manah {or Achishta Afcouth, Evil or 1 Worst ’ 
Mind, Insanity), which corresponds antithetically 
to Vohu Manah , although no full bIx attributes 
symmetrically corresponding to those of Ahum 
appear in those portions of the Gil thus which have 
survived to ns. Tho moral idea is analysed ns 
to thought, word, and deed, and represented as 
actuating tho holy people in their struggle 
against their powerful and dangerous assailants, 
little room being loft (as in the later A vesta) for 
anathematising such corruptions as Pride, Boom, 
Blander, Envy, the Harlot, the Sorceress. These 
ware however doubtless quite as fully reprobated 
by the earliest saints. In the last ‘turning of 
the world* the faithful Mazda-worshippers were 
(together with their loss civilised opponents) to 
undergo a final ordoal. This the faithful success- 


Homo of Sublimity! or Song) Bern fine Gard. whioli 
was a Heaven of good thoughts and words and deeds, 
the scene of Goa's manifestation as the rowarder. 
And*to this they, the faithful, are welcomed by 
the souls that have gone before; and there they are 
to enjoy unonding felicity. Whereas the wicked 
falling to pass the 4 narrowed * Bridge (so in the 
later Zoroastrianism) and 4 oursfc by their owp 
consciences’ (so literally) fall to the Abode of the 
Lie-Demon. There they are met by the souls of 
the already damned with poisoned food and vile 
roproaohes, and enter it Hell of evil thoughts and 
words and deeds where they remain for ever. 


Such is the Gflthia or original Znroastrian religion. 
There Is one allusion to the veTy ancient invtli of 
Yima, Vedio Yrima. The god v«ru may possibly 
be mentioned, but tho word may he an exclama¬ 
tion, Tho Fire Is already the symbol of holiness, 
and we have an allusion to an ordeal by means of it, 
(This later, and not iu G A tide times, degenerated 
into tho full imposture of tho Hirang-i-var, which 
consisted in pouring molten brass on the breast as 
ft test of innocence.) Beyond these there is Jfttle 
trace of lower elements. ‘The wail of the Herd’s 
soul* is poetically represented as articulate, and 
Zarathuslitra is figuratively said to question Almra; 
but bucIi features recur in nil similar ancient as in 
modern compositions. The System, if not a pure 
Unltarianlsm, ia certainly a pure Dual Ism. 

The later A vesta, notwithstanding great differ¬ 
ence in the character of its meaty component parte, 
may here be treated collectively. In it, while 
the sublimity maintains Itself os throughout, the 
scene ia changed, and tho now established religion 
lias paid for its bum ess by the acceptation of doubt- 
fully desirable additions. Ahum is still supreme, 
save in two foolish passages where he compliments 
inferior deified objects by joining in tlie sacrifice 
to them, which however is by the foot itself shown 
nob to have involved what we call 4 worship/ and 
the bathos 1b not bo decided as in the case of the 
drunken Indra. God’s attributes have become 
dogmatically personified Archangels with great loss 
of original meaning. Their names are then given 
as the Amesha Spefita (Ameliaspends), Immortal 
Bounteous (or ‘Holy 1 ?) Ones, voliu Monali (still 
later) becomes the representative of the good crea¬ 
tion, Asha Yahiehta of the fire, Khshatlim-vaiiya 
of metals (from an accidental occurrence of words) j 
Spenta Ar(a)maiti becomes the earth ; HanrvatAt 
represents tno waters (merely accidentally, and 
hardly from the Jiealthfnlness of waters); Ainero- 
tatftfc represents plants. Tito Fravasliis, the 4 forth- 
existing Manes, appear. The Fire receives sacri¬ 
ficial veneration, as do tlio sun, moon, stars, earth, 
verdure, waters, &c. Still later six seasons of 
creation are distinguished, and the five divisions 
of the day. Srao&ha becomes a warrior angel, and 
the GAtlias ore so ancient that their present num¬ 
ber, 'five/ is recognised and mentioned as they are 
* worshipped/ Znmtlui&htra loses all his banian 
traits, and becomes a mythic demigod, conversing 
literally with Ahum. Laws are given through 
him, some of them wise and some of thorn exces¬ 
sively trivial. The Haoma-worship (see Soma) 
begins, then Mlthm and n tlirongof gods appear, ana 
the A vesta becomes almost the Jfik, and with more 
of Its metres. The Yedic gods are often, but not 
always, turned lute devils. Vis d vis to the Amesha 
Spefita (see above) appear correspondingly os six 
dbnons Aka Monoh (the Evil Mind), Indra, Sauru 
(of. £arva, a name of £iva), Eflopghaitya (Ved. 
HAsatyn). Tauru (of. Sanalc. tura - wound 1 , , 
and Zainka (cf, Sansk. jams = decay), actually 
grouped, however, with their opposed divinities 
only in the greatly later Pahlavl Bundohlsh. 

As to the birthplace of the. Avesta, we must 
postulate several different regions for the different 
works. The privileges of the Zaratlmshtrian ltagha 
mentioned in the later Avista have been supposed 
to confirm the claims of that province to be the 
cradle of GAtliio life; but they may have had little 
to do with it. Airj T ana Yaflja (tlie Aryan starting- 
place) 1 b lost in prehistoric mists. In the Vendtdfiu 
we have, although In lesq original forms, tlie w ell- • 
known names of Sughdlia (SamarkhaitdT), M 6 urn 
(Merv), BAkhrihl (Baktra, Balkh). Hatoyu (Harb ■ 
red), Vebrkftna (Jorjftn), Harahvaltl (Harfit), 
Had toman t, (He) mend), Haglia (Rai)i Hap to Hindu 
(PnnjAb); and these according generally , 

statements of the later Greeks lead us to -look 
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Zemindar (Persian), under tlie Mogul ern* 
nerora of India, the farmer of revenue from land 
held in common by the cultivators, as responsible 
for the revonno, who was in many parts or India 
treated by the English as landlord giving rise to 
the Zemindar! system {see India, \oT. \ I. p. 115), 
The zemindar is now in those regions the aotnal 
native proprietor. 

Zemstvo. See Russia, Yol. IX, p. 37, 
Zcinzeuu See Mecca. 

Zenana (Hindustani eandnet ov janana ; 
Peroiiin ««»«», 'women'), the apartments in 
which Indian women are secluded, corresponding 
to the harem In Arabic-speaking Moslem lands, 
Iu India tbe Mohammedan women are much in the 
EQine position os the women in tho other less 
bigoted Mohammedan countries. Amongst those of 
the Hindu faith the women of all casteB are more 
or less secluded. Especially among the well-to-do 
ami wealthy and in the higher castes tho women 
wore strictly confined to the apartments reserved 
for them—often those looking into an inner quad¬ 
rangle—and were novor to bo seen in public. This 
usage, like many Hindu usages, does not seem to 
be based on tbe oldest Hindu scriptures; but it 
has been very Btriotly observed till of late, when 
the influences of European education and zenana 
missions have, iu the larger towns, done much to 
relievo the monotony of the Hindu women's lives. 
Till about 1800, whan zenana missions were organ¬ 
ised In Bengal by Mr Fordyce, Christian women 
were not allowed to enter a Hindu zenana. Now 
thouBandB of Hindu ladies are taught by British, 
American, and native Christian women, some of 
whom are oomplotely trained medical missionaries. 

Zcild, a word meaning f commentary * (zend 
« zand t from Sonsk. jVM, ‘to know'), which is a 
misnomer of European origin when applied (as 
seems now inevitable) to the anolent East-Iranian 
and purely Aryan language, in which tho Zend- 
Avesta was long orally preserved and at last 
written. *Zend’ is closely related on the one side 
to the Vcdio Sanskrit, of which it 1ms been called 
the elder sister, and on the other to the Ancient 
Persian, (its still younger Bister) on the Buhistun 
and Peraepolis inscriptions. Its alphabet was 
elaborated (probably a thousand years after tho 
composition of the Old Avestft, and for tho partic¬ 
ular purpose of preserving it) out of tlio obscurer 
Paldavi (Pehlovi) forniB, wliioh have been still 
retained in its translations or commentaries. Parsi 
is the daughter-language of Zend, but showing a 
quABi-hybrul character by tlio admission of some 
Semitic elements ; it is written either in the Zend 
character or the Perso-Arabic, Palilavi may ho 
said to bo the same language, but rendered difnoult 
by tlio use of tho most obscure of all characters, 
and by the presonco of some hundreds of logograms 
which were spoken Aryan but written Semitic, 
MalkAn Mailed (‘king of kings') being spoken 
ShCihAn ShAk . A knowledge of their languages 
as well bb the Vedic Sanskrit is essential to tlio 
complete criticism of the Avesta, many correct 
definitions nob suggested by Vcdia analogies boing 
offered by their uses. 

Zend-Avesta, the ‘commentary lore* (zend, ns 
above; dues (a or Avista being regular for Avitta 
(v«/)j Palilavi AohtAh va Zand), comprises tho 
ancient sacred writings of the Parsecs, which, how¬ 
ever, appear in no one MS., and arc marked only 
by tlwir language and genoml subject os a homo¬ 
geneous whole. They occupy with their repetitions 
about a hundred thousand words, although there 
is good evidence that they wore many times more 
voluminous, twenty-one books like the VemltdAd 
having onco existed and been lost. Like other 
sacred documents, they include works of widely 


differing character and ago, representing the 
ZoroaBtrinn religion at Beveral differing stages 
in its development; they wore collected into 
their present canon under Shalipuliar II. (Shah- 
pur If. j 300-338 a.d, ), having also received tlie 
attention of the Persian government iu tho non- 
Zoroastrian (Arsacid) period under Vnlklmsli 
(Yologeses I.), a con temporary of Nero. The 
Yaana (sacrifice-liturgy) is itself a grouping to¬ 
gether of important documents surrounding 
the C4Athas, wliioh as tho only original and his¬ 
torical part, separated from all the other surviv¬ 
ing documents, are by centuries tlio oldest ami 
also otherwise tho most important} part of the 
Ynsna and of the Avesta, The Visjxtrad (‘all 
tho seasons,' or ‘chief objects worshipped at the 
seasons') seem to liavo neon additions to the 
several chapters of the Yasim (see tho VondfrlAd 
Sflde, whore they are mostly bo written). They 
celebrate each sacred object as for tho moment 
‘chief of the ritual:’ Tlio VendidAd (vt-dadoo- 
ddid, 'laws established against the Demons') is 
again a compilation of widely differing matter, 
including valuable myths and oxton&ive proscrip¬ 
tions for tho exorcism of the Demon of putre¬ 
faction, together with more serious laws, while 
tho Yashts are mostly invocations addressed to 
particular divinities. Tho Niydyiokcs aro daily 
praises to tho sun, moon, water, flro, &c.; tho 
AfrtnagAn aro blessings repeated six times in tho 
year over certain meals in memory of tho dead; 
the GAhs are pmyors at the five watches of tho 
day and night j tlio SMzah enumomtee the attri¬ 
butes of the spiritual beings who prosldo over and 
give names to the thirty days of tlie month j and 
tnen there are lutar fragments. 

A separation of these parts, especially of tlio two 
groat divisions of Ohl and Now Avesta, is indis¬ 
pensable to nil serious consideration of the work, 
and tlio very regrettable but wide-spread neglect 
of Buch a distinction has simply left tlio lore of 
the original Avesta, tho Gdthas, for tho most part 
wholly lost iu the nature-worship and superstitions 
of the later books. Iu the original Avesta none of 
tho polytheistic features of tlio Veda and later 
Avesta appear. There is no sun-worship, nor 
moon-worship as noted above, no star-worship, nor 
Mitlira-worship, nor Tlshtriyu( Sirius )-worsliip, 
ami no Haonm-worship. Thoro are oven no 
Fm vasliis, tho forth-existing (lmvdly ‘pre-exist- 


Fmvnshis, tho forth-existing (hardly ‘pro-exist¬ 
ing’) guardian spirits of tlio dead (cf. tho nitaras 
and manes) or of invisible and immortal Doings, 
Tho very attributes of God escape porhaps en¬ 
tirely their later Inferior but still sublime dog¬ 
matic personification; their personification ovon 
when they are invoked may be a higher poetical 
pore unification leaving thorn still tho charaet eris¬ 
tics aud not merely tlio archangels of a Supremo 
Being. And he is not yet at all identified with 
4 light * as so often stated; nor did lie 4 croalo tho 
world by hisIVord tlio Ilonovor* (Ahwia vaii^ta) 
which is a later prayer (Yathd ahti witryd) founded 
on a lino of Lhq G&thas. Zoroaster his prophet did 
not laugh at his own birth (Pliny) nor ‘withdraw 
from the world,' nor * live on chocsu for thirty years/ 
and out of tho heap of this rubbish wo must dig 
that remarkable religion which was not Bur|m* 80 tl 
or equalled by any lore outaido of tho Semitic 
Scriptures. It is contained in aovontoou precious 
fragments in Aryan metres like the Vodio Tpsli^up, 
, „ _ Gflyafcrl, and Asurt, not more ox tensive than, say, 

by their language and genoml subject os a homo- thirty or forty averAge Yodic hymns. In those 
goneous whole. They occupy with their repetitions tho supremo Deity Abnra Mazdfth, tho Living God 
about a hundred thousand words, although there or 'Lord' (ahu = ‘the living/ Mlfo/ or ‘spirit/ 
is good evidence that they wore many times more root ah ss ‘to be 4 ), tlie Great Creator (mass h- dd 
voluminous, twenty-one books like tlie VemltdAd = SanBk. mahd + dhd) t or ‘the Wise One’ (cf. 
having once existed and been lost. Like other m-medhAs)> is represented as endowed with and 
sacred documents, they Include works of widely acting through six attributes, Vohxt Mamh> his 
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and-twenty he came to Athens, attaching himself 
drat to tlie Cynic Crates, Bub he soon became 
dissatisfied witli the Cynics* conventional disregard 
for conventionality and indifference to speculative 
inquiry, and next joined the school of the Mogario 
Stflpo. Still unsatisfied he betook himself to 
Poleino tlio Academician j and having time made 
himself master of the tenets of the vnnouB schools, 


tartly put an ond to hiB life. 


eu Ciceros phtt, Sohriften (vol.ii. 1882 m and A. U. Pear¬ 
son's Fragments of Zeno and Oleanthes (Comb. 1801). 

Zcno» Emperor. See Byzantine Empire. 

2oho OF Tarsus, the successor of Chrysippus, 
leador of the Stoic school. He expressed himself 
doubtfully about fclio doctrine of the con (lepra tion 
of the world.— Zeno OF Sidon, an Epicurean 
philoHOphor, pupil and successor of Apotladonis, 
taught with great success at Athens down to 78 
D.C., and Is wannly praised by Diogenes Laertius 
and Cicero. His fellow disciple and successor 
Plucdrus was heard by Cicero at Home as early as 
00b.o. 

ZonobJa» Septjmia, queon of Palmyra, was a 
native of the city, of Arab descent probably, and 
became the wife of the Bedouin Soptimius Guroim- 
thus, who in 264 A.s. was appointed by Gallienus 
governor of the East. From 206 she and her 
young son, 'VVahballath or Ualmllathus, Bhared 
Qdronathus* power, and on his murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces sub¬ 
mitted to her swav. TV lion Aurelian assumed the 

S le, he inarched againBt lior with a large army, 
after defeating her In Bevoral battles, besieged 
hoi* in palmyra. Her hopes of being reliovod by 
the Persians and Arabians being disappointed, she 
attempted to escape by flight, nut was captured, 
272. Before the conqnoror lier courage failed, and 
she saved her own life by imputing the blame of 
the war to her counsellors, especially hex* secretary, 
tho oolobrated Longinus (q.v.), who was accord¬ 
ingly beheaded., Zenobia was led in triumphal 
procession at) Koine, deoked with splendid jewels, 
and ivlmost fainting under the freight of gold 
chains. She was presented by her oouqueror with 
largo possessions near Tivoli, where, in fclio society 


comfort and evou splendour. She was a woman of 
great courage, high spirit, and strikingly beautiful. 
With purity of morals in private life she combined 

S rudonce, justice, and liberality in her adminisfcm- 
lon. Her lifcorary acquirements were considerable; 
she snoko Latin and Greek, as well as the oriental 
languages, with fluency. Pagan emblems on her 
coins disprove the notion that she was attached to 

tlio Jewish faith. 

Zciltfli a town of Hungary, on the Thetas, 33 
mileB S. of Szogedin byrofl, with an active trade 
in cattle. Pop. 21.800. Hm ta» Engene 
defeated tlm Turks, September 11, 1090, 

Zeolite (Gr. ‘I the commoii name 


and altered rocks, apparently as deposits from 
water percolating through the rook. They some¬ 
times, bnt rarely, occur in veins. They are found 
either In crystals or of crystalline structure, often 
in plates or fine scales, often in needleB or iibrouB. 
Among thorn are Artalcisno, Natrolitc or j [fesotype, 
Scolezite, Tkovisoniie , Stilbiie, JfeutandUe, Phillips- 
i \te, (hnelintie, Chabasite, Purmotome or CroB9-stonc t 
ApophyllUe and Laumonite. The number of species 
and varieties which have been described and Lave 
received dictinot names is veiy large. 

Zephnniftli {Heb. Qcphanyah—le. * whom 
Jehovah hides* or 1 protects■], a Hebrew prophet 
who flourished under Josiah towards the end of 
the 7th century D.C. He is described in bis book 
aa a great-great'grandson of Hczekiah; probably 
the king of that name is intended, hrom his 
allusions to prevalent idolatry in Judah and Jem* 
salem it may bo inferred that Zephauiah wrote 
previously bo Josiall’s great reform in 021 B.C., and 
that his prophetic, work helped to promote Uiat 
movement. His brief prophecy may bo divided into 
tliroe parts: i., ii. 1—iii# 7, and iii. 8-20. The 
fiiBt, which may bo ontltled the menace, is an 
announcement ox wide-spread deBtruction imminent 
over man and beast, bird and ilsli, and in par¬ 
ticular over Judah and Jerusalem, especially its 


=ft of them 

gelatinise In acids in consequence, of silica being 
Mt froe. They are hydrated silicates of alkalies 
or alkaline earths, most of them containing alii- 
mum. Magnesia is rarely present In tliopi. TCWhr 
composition, however, various. They are 

generally found in' amygdaloidal cavities, o» in 
flHBures of basalt, pprphyrito, &o„ and occasionally 
aleo in granite, gneiss, and other crystalline sohtate 


in dark and gloomy colours. In tlio second part,, 
or the admonition, Israel is exhorted to escape by 
timely repentance from tho doom about to over¬ 
take the Philistines, Moab and Ammon, Ethiopia 
and Nineveh. Here the prophet seems to have in 
hia mind the Soytliian invasion with which Egypt 
was threatened in 020 b.c. The promise is con¬ 
tained in the third part. The faithful in Jerusalem 
are bidden wait patiently for the fulfilment of tho 
divine judgments, after which all nations will serve 
Jehovah with one consent, and the purified rem¬ 
nant of Israel will rejoice in God*a presence among 
them, and become 4 a name and a praise among all 
the peoples of the earth . 1 l 
See the commentaries by Bttdg-SteSner 11881), Evndd 
(Eng. trana), and Kell (2d od. 1®8); also TFriJiiMiaenta 
DleKlcintn Frophtttn HUrteUl mit 2{olen (IBM) s and. 
Cor further retarances to the literature of the student* 
Driver's Xntrod. to LiL of Old Testament ( 8 d wl 1802), 
Zerafslian* See Bokhara. 

ZcrbStt a town in tlio duchy of Anhalt, carftal' 

[ of the former dnchy of Anhalt-Zerbst, on a tribu¬ 
tary of the Elbe, 20J SE, o! Magdeburg 

by rail. The church of St Nicholas is a beautiful 
specimen of Gothic architecture. Pop, 13,060. - 
Zenit fit t* on important centre for tourists in 
Switzerland, is a small village of (1888) *525 in¬ 
habitants, near the upper end of the VW volley In 
Valais, 26 miles 8 BW, of Visp to the railway 
opened in 1891. It stands 6316 feet above the sea, 
having to the south the great TbtodttU glacier, 
above which towers .the Bteithom on the east and 
beyond the Monte Hose group, and on the west the 
rooky cone of the Matterhorn. The churchyard 
contains the graves of many of the innunw of 
mountaineering. The Thdodulo Poes or Mattoijoch 
(10,809 feet) leads to Aosta In Italy. 

Zero (Ft. tiro; Ital. tjfros Arab. atfr, 
‘cipher’), the nmnher 0 (see NuMBHALa), and the 
point fitnq which the reckoning begins on Sente 
(q.v.) suoh os those of tho barometer, wo* 

Zetland' 1 See ShetlahIx 
, ZettUiye. SeeCjmwJB. ■ 

Zcnfflodou (Or,, ‘yoko-toothed’), a fossil 
whale-rote mammal, so named hy OWen Aom the, 
yokedlke,- doublovrqoted. formation of its 
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towards the east of Iran, whore the Dafiva- 
worshippers must) have onae lived before they 
became •Uivor-men' (Hindus) by descending into 
the l^ve Waters (Punjab). KeresnspiL, an early 
hero, is located At Kabul, and the name Janishld 
still lingers in Eastern Iran. Later the lore 
may have travelled westward, for Atromvtone 
became a centre; but a religion as like tlieAvesta 
as parts el the Avesta are like each other 
at lioine in all Madia and Persia under the Aolie- 
menlds, Arsaoids, anti Sassanians up to the Arabic 
conquest in 050 a.d. , and a f ragmen fc of its adherents 
atm linger at YozA and Kantian (see pAHSHBa). 

The age trf the Aimta is to be estimated from 
its oldest part, the historical, which muler no 
olnmmstances can bo put Inter than 700 or 600 
iv.o, two ov three centuries Wove the vnftoviyv 

tions of Persspolis nnd Bahisfcun, a 500. These 
mention the Mogians. who, by sevoral usages 
never Gothic (especially l>y the exposure of the 
dead), are ideutiiled with the later A vesta, and 
several contnrlcs are necessary to account for the 
change. The language of the inscriptions is also 
in an advanced stage of decay from the earlier 
inficetioiiB j and this, while not decisive, has much 
weight, for newer language is on the whole more 
natural to newer writings than older forms. 
History is on the side of a remoter antiquity, for 
some of the Greeks placed 2eroaster very long 
before their time. But the proper test la criticism, 
which places the GAtha close beside tho oldest 
hymns of the Jig Veda—say 1200 to 1500 fl.G, 
Zoroaster being mythically associated with the 
ancient Vlmn lS mibk. Yarna)* Bub wo may bo led 
on to accept a still remoter antiquity for the 
Gil tlias. The absence of Mlthm, Agni, Indm, and 
oven of Soma (Haonuv) and the Pi taros (Prava- 
shU). demands a new if alternative by no thesis, 
which is not that they were dropped gradually or 
suddenly (Hang), hut that these deities were still 
unknown and therefore ante-dated {in Iran). And 
this would place the Gathas so far baok as ta en¬ 
able us to account for the imma of niaga (which 
b? strictly Aryan), as carried down bv Turanian 
Akkadian b to Babylon, and also for the appear¬ 
ance of Zoroaster's name in those regions (of. 
Potyhiafcor as cited by Professor Rawlm&on, Sir 
H. Huwlinaon having also conjectured a Semitic 
etymology for the word). The earlier part of die 
later Avesta should bo placed at about 000 Ji.O. to 
Account for the exposure of tlio dead, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as Magiau, while its later 
(genuine) portions extend say to the Sd oentury 
B.a, and easily recognisable additions may bo in¬ 
definitely later. 

The influence of the Avesta, or of the ancient 
lore of which it is a fragment, was possibly felt 
drat in Babylon (sec above), but also ox t aided later 
afld adversely to hostile India, where its daJjyua 
were reprobated ns da&yus am! its Alima classed 
with the now later reprobated As urns. But Maz- 
Adh-wotAiip, of which the Avesta was the chief 
■c^pouont. extended over all Imu and Media, oh 
well as Boctrin. Afigiti Afiainyn hfa great adver¬ 
sary Is as fiercely represented on the inscriptions 
of Darius ns he is in large portions of tho VcndiclAd, 
whore Druj, hie representative, defiles by impurity, 
as he does so often on tho tablets by tho Plotting 
Lie (Draoglia). The actual name Aflgra Mamya 
does not appear either on tlio roeks mentioned 
or in the greater part of the Vondtdftd itself, 
Even Haurvatftt and AmerostatAt, tho groat 
Amahasp&mls, Weal and Immortality (two or Cite 
Seven), are totally absent from one entire third of 
tlie A vest a, and this renders the negative argu- 
m&nb from tho absence of the names from the 
Inscriptions worthless as proof against the recog- 
ii&ctL existence of either these Gods or of that 


Demon at the dates Indicated. The Inscrip¬ 
tions are full of tho spirit of the Avesta, which 
may possibly be named Abasia (so Qppert); 0 x* 
they are full of a loro freni which both sprang. 
If nob the Areata, then a dosely related sister- 
101*6 luiluonced the 1 Cyrus* of Isaiah, tho 4 seveu 
spirits* of Zeoharlah (of. also Rov,) t tlio Phari¬ 
sees who wore tha Faraees = Paraoes, &c. t Tho 
Aveata influenced tho Gnostic philosophy in lift 
fionrcoe—cf, tbo typtovpyto fiWar = Vohu Manali 
(Plutarch), dnpuoveybi a&piat = Aram ai ti (Strabo). 
the Brjfijuovpyfo vboirou — HaurvatAt (Plutarch^ and 
*= Amcrotatftt (Strabo). It uiilu- 
enoad Jakob Boohmo (born 1575), and through him 
Sclwlling, and oven the modern antithetical -D/a- 
lektik and dualism (ace Zeller *a Geschkhto clcr 
doutschen. Philosophic, pp, 14 and 087). t For the 
traditional development among tlie Indians, sco 
the article PAitsiSES. 


litertffwe.—Spiegel's Yasira and Yen did Ad texts ha vo 
also tho Palliavi translation, Goldner’0 objoatlve edition 
gives an invaluable mm>n of variations. For tlio transla¬ 
tions, see tlw Sacral Back* of the Bast, by DflniKwtetaw 
and the present writer (vols, lv. xxiil. nml xxxi.); tlio 
latter's GAthas, with litoral and freo traiiBlatlons, com- 
mentary, and the Zend, Pahlavi. Sanskrit, mul Itamlun 
texts (Brooklioufu 1802); a ho Dftrmaatotar's Yasua in 
French (1S92). 


Zoilffff (iSImh ), an Austrian port on the Croatian 
part ofthe Aonatfo coast, 75 miles SE. of Trieste, 
with an old cathedral and aomo trade. Pop. 80,SO. 


Zenith, a word, like Nadir t borrowed from the 
Arabic, is tho name given to tliab point of tbo 
heavens which is exactly ovovhoad—l.o, in line 
with tho spectator^ position nnd tho oontro of tho 
earth. It is thus tho upnor polo of tho spectator^ 
iiorlzan, as the nadir is tho under pole, 

ZciijAn, a town of Persia, half-way between 
Tabriz ami Teheran, with bazaars and somo local 
and transit trade. Pop, 15,000, 

ZoilO, a Greek pliilosoplior who nourished alxnit 
500 li, c. at Flea, ft town of Lucania, in Italy. A 
favourite disciplo of Parmenides, ho oame with 
him to Athens, and there tho illustrious Pericles 
wab one of his pupils. According to the account 
usually given, on his return to liloa lie joined an 
uuAuecca&ful conspiracy to deliver Ida nativo town 
from the tyrant Ncarohus, and thcBOvcreBt tortures 
failed to make him betray his accomplices. To 
ensure his silence ho is said oven to have bit hto 
tongue oiT and spat it in tbo tyrant’s face, llo 
held tho usual doctrines of tlio Eleatlo school 
respecting tlio unity and tho immutability of all 
Ltifugg, distrust in knowledge acquired tiwoiuclv 
tlio sonsos, and roliance on pure reason. Ho did 
not deny that there wore phenomena or appoar- 
ftncQs, but ho maiutoinod that thoso wore not real 
existences, In anticipation of Bishop Berkeley, Of 
his famous four aigumeiits against motion tha 
best known is that of Achillas and tho tortoise. 
But ho is chiolly roniaikable for liaving boon 
the first to employ tho stylo of argument known 
hy the name nr Dialectics, fn which error is ro- 
futed, nml truth sought to bo G&tabHshed. by 
tho rednetio ad alsnraum—n method so skilfully 
employed oftonvanls by Socrates ami I'lato. He 
devoted his great powers of argument to enforce 
the doetilnos Arst broached by Xonophatics, and 
moie syflUnnatlcally developed hy Parmenides. 
His works wore in prose, Imfc only small fragments 
have been preserved. See Zoiler’s Drc-oocrcUii) 
Philosophy \ Eng. trans. 1881), 

Zeno (842-270 D.a ), founder of tho Stoic philo¬ 
sophy, a native of Citium in Cyprus. His father was 
a merchant, end it Is said that some stray writings 
of tlio See ratio scliool he brought with him in Ins 
trading voyages made Zeno a philoeophor. At two- 
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Consistory nt Breslau, opposed the nomination, 
which was, however, confirmed by the supreme 
Church Council, and in 1877 advanced to be Pastor 
PrimavhiB of his olim > ch. Among his writings are 
Dio Lehre des Irondus (1808), Irenaus dor Bischof 
von Lyon (1871), and Die Geyoireformaiion in 
Schlesien (1888). After Helm's decease he edited 
Bom wid das Chmtenthim (1881). Hie five 
lectures, Dev QtechichUiehe Christus (1891). sorely 
exorcised tho Breslau Consistory. 

Zlcrikzcc* chief town of the Dutch island of 
Sohouwen (q. v.) * pop, 7043. It was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1578 after an obstinate defence. 

Zietcu (or Ziethen), Hans Joachim von, 
Prussian cavalry general, was horn at Wustrau in 
Burmin, 14tli (24th) May 1600, entered the service 
at fifteen, but retired in 1724, only to rejoin in 1726. 
A quarrel with his captain brought him a year's 
imprisonment and dismissal from the service, but 
In 1730 ho was rehabilitated. As colonel of a 
regiment of hussars (1741) he did muoh to iucrease 
the efficiency of the Prussian light cavalry. In 
1744 at the head of the advanced guard lie burnt 
Into Bohemia, and then executed a dexterous retreat 
behind the Elbe, in the course of which ho beat 
book an attack of 18,000 men at Moldaii-Tein 

i l2th October). He covered himself with glory at 
lohenfriodeberg (4th Juno 1745), and, throughout 
the So von Years' war, at Prague, Collin, Lon thou, 
and Llegnitz, where he was made general of cavalry 
on the battlefield (16th August 1780). The victory 
‘at Torgau (3d November 1760) was in great 
measure duo to his dash and vigonr. Aftor tho 
pcaco 'Old Father Zlotan’ lived out his days in 
retirement at Berlin, in especial favour with the 
king, and died 28th January 1730. See Life by 
Winter (2 vole. 1885). 

Zillerthnl, a Tyrolese valley watered by the 
Zlllor, a tributary of the Inn, whose luli&bitants 
are noted for their handsome figures and tlicir 
admirable singing. In 1837, 400 of their number, 
fooling auricular confession a grievance and Inolln* 
ing to Protestantism, were compelled to loavo 
their homes, ultimately settling at Enlmannsdorf 
near Llegnltz, in Prussian Silesia. 

Zinib. See Tsetse. 

Zlmlmbyc, or Great Zimbabwe, a notable 
ruin in Mashonaland, in 20’ 16' 30“ S. I ah and 
31° 10 f 10“ E, long., and 3300 feet above sea-level. 
It Is the principal of a scries of similar remains along 
the west Bide of the Sabi Itlver, and consists of a, 
large elliptical building (280 feet long, with walls 
35 feet high and 16 feet thick) on a gentle rise, 
with buildings extending into tbe valley, and 1 an 
immensely strong labyrinthine fortress on the 
opposite hill, 400 feet above. The older buildings 
are beautiful examples of dry masonry, There are 
a considerable number of little images of the solar 
disc i whilBt the two conical towers in the sacred 
enclosure on tlio lower hill, at well as the chevron 
ornamentation there, and various objects found in 
the citadel point to pliallio forms of worship, Tho 
ruins evidently formed a garrison for tbe protection 
of a gold*padualng race in remote antiquity, of 
whoso work many traces have been found—a am Cit¬ 
ing-furnace made of hard coinent, day crucibles 
with little specks of gold adhering, an ingot mould 
of soapstone, burnish ere, crushers, carved soap¬ 
stone birdB. &c. Mr Theodore Bent, who explored 
the ruins in 1891, assigns this enterprise to pre- 
Moliaintnedan Arabians (with po&sibly Phoenician 
influences), os both the objects of art and the 
special cult indicated are utterly foreign to the 
African races, ■ K, Mauoh would identify the 
region with the Ophir (q t v.) of SolopipnV time. 
See Bent’s Ruined Cities of Ma&hdnalatid (1892), 
and Mauch'e jfeton (Gotha, 1877). r 


Ztmlsccs* See Byzantine Empire, p. 001. 

Zliniuornmiui, Johann Georg, Bitteh von, 
philosophical writer, was born at Brugg in the 
canton of Aargau, 8th December 1728/ studied 
medicine at Gottingen, and by bis dissertation. 
Do Imtabilitate (1751), laid the foundation of his 
fame. After a tour through Holland and France, 
he became town-physician at Bragg, and here he 
published his famous bonk On Solti ud^ a work of 
artificial melancholy ami sentiment, which had a 
rogue now somewhat difficult to understand, and 
was translated into almost every European lan¬ 
guage (Uebcr die JEinsmnkcit t 1755; entirely new 
ed. 4 vols. 1784-85). Other works were Vom 
Nuiional&tolz (1768), and Von der Erfahning in 
dev Arzmikunst (2 vols. 1784). From 1768 firat 
body-physician to George III. of England and 
Hanover, he was summoned to Berlin to the last 
illness of Frederick the Great, and after tbe king's 
death published several vain ami worthless books 
about him. He died 7lh October 1705. See the 
book by Bodemann (Hanover, 1878). 

Zinc (sym, Zn, eq* 05, Bp, gr. 6'D to 7Tfi) in 
for many purposes a valuable motel. Some coins 
struck by the Bouians early in the Christian 
era are of brass (au alloy of coppeT and zinc), 
blit' os zinc was not then known as a separate 
metal, it is believed that this brass had ‘been pro* 
duced by adding to melted copper the mineral 
calamine, which we now know is a zlno ore. 
Paracelsus (n.v.) pointed out that zinc was a 
metal; but tue exact nature of this metal and of 
its ores was not distinctly known till the 13th 
century. But zinc appears to have been used In 
China, and perhaps also in India, front an eariy 
period. 

Zinc Is a bluish-white metal, breaking wltli a 
crystalline fracture. 'WlieU chemically pure it Is 
malleable and ductile at ordinary temperatures, 
but all commercial zinc is somewhat brittle until 
it is raised to the temperature of 212” F. or pre¬ 
ferably to 300” F. (149*0.), when it cah be' ham¬ 
mered, drawn, or bent It is rather remarkable 
that It does not readily become again brittle when 
cooled, although workmen manipulating zinc out 
of doors in winter generally take tbe precaution to 
previously beat It 1 over a fire. If zinc 1 b raised to 
a temperature as high os 400” F. it becomes so 
brittle that it can easily be reduced to powder. 
The melting-point of this metal Is 773* F. (412° C.J, 
and its bofling-point is 1904’ F. (1040* C.). It 
burns in the air at a high red heat with a bright, 
greenish-white iiarne, emitting dense white fumes. 
It is only slightly acted on By air and moisture, 
bub when exposed to these it rapidly loses its 
bright metallic lustre, taking on a thin grayidi 
film which protects tbe metal beneath from the' 
further action of oxygen atid carbonic acid. Pure 
zinc is only very slowly attacked by mineral adds, 
but all commercial kinds dissolve in, them'veiy 
readily with evolution of hydrogen. Ordinary zinc 
will also dissolve In a warm solution of potash or 
soda. A slight crackling sound lft produced when 
the metal is bent after fusion, and even with sheet- 
zlno prepared for use this sound is sometimes 
' 1 which cose 

_ bending it 
iead or tin,' is 

softer than* ordinary brass. It‘dirties, or at least 
changes in appearance, even indoors, sooner than 
most common metals, and it does not keep on a coat 
of paint so well as any of them. . . 

Oxide qf Zinc % ZnO.*—Wbeh the finely •divided' 
metal is held in the flame of a Bnnsen burner it 
takes fire, giving off abundance; of' wblto * miner 
which are, rioo-oxide. These fumes, werettllar 
philosopher’s wool by the'alchemists. 1 On'alirgei 
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teeth* Tho remains of tlie Zeugludon were first 
found itt Louisiana In 1839; an almost? complete 


and is regarded by Huxley os intermediate between 
true cetaceous and carnivorous scale. Its remains 
occur in the older tertiary deposits of England, 
Egypt, and North America. 

Zculciirotlfl. a town of tho German princi¬ 
pality of Ileuss-Greiz, 51 miles SSW. of Leipzig, 
Pop. 7070. 

Zens, the greatest of the national deities of 
Greece, was, according to tho most received mytho¬ 
logy, son of Cronos anil Rhea, With tho holp of 
bis bratliers and Aistovs, Poseidon, Hades, Hestia, 
Hern, and Denietor, he overthrew Cronos and tho 
Titans, assumed the sovereignty of the universe, 
and took as his peculiar province the heaven above, 
giving to Hades tho Infernal region b, to Poseidon 
the sea* the earth being left subject to the influence 
of all three, although to Zeus belonged the suprem¬ 
acy, Next him stood his Bister and consort Hera, 
mother of Arcs, Haplucstiis, and Hebe. This was 
his rightful wife, hut her position did not preolude 
a mimlxsr of inferior marriages with other god¬ 
desses, and Intrigues with mortal women, ns Eqropa, 
Antiopo, Callisto, Semelo, Danse, Io, Ledft, Ale- 
mcna, &a. Thus he swallowed Ilia wife MetiH to 
bring forth Athena from his own head; Themis 
bore him the Hours and the Fates l Etiry nome, the 
Groces; Denieter, Persephone; Mnemosyne, the 
Muses; Mala, Hermes; Leto, Apollo and Artomis. 
Crete, Rhodes. Dodona, and Arcadia wore the 
places where the worehin of Zeus was most culti¬ 
vated, bnfc of all places Mount Olympus in Thesfieiy 
and Mount Ida in the Trend were his especial 
haunts. All the local cults of Zeus came gradually 
to bo merged in one great Hellenic divinity—a 

R roccKS earned still farther when Zens was iclonti- 
cd with the Jupiter of the Homans and the 
Ammon of Libya. 

Besides the epithets of Zeus from the seats of his 
worship, ho had many titles applied to Mm from his 
various powers and functions, moral and physical. 
He was the father and king of godB and men; the 
proteotor of kings, of law and order j the saviour 
and giver of victory; the avenger of broken oaths 
and of other offences; lie watched over the state, 
tho assembly, tho family, over strati gera and sup¬ 
pliants j his baud wielded the lightnings and guided 
the stars; he ordained the changes of tho seasons, 
and, in short, regulated the wholo course of nature. 
A11 prophecy, too, was supposed to originate In 
him. and it was from him that Phoebus Apollo 
received his oracular gift. He dispensed, as it 
pleased him, both weal and woe to mortals; but 
whether lie could control the Fates themselves 
is a point about which the ancients disagreed, as 
men have done of the Supremo deity in nil ages 
whore tho problems of free-will and fate cross eaob 
other. Of the many epithets applied to Zeus 
perhaps the best known Is the Olympian/ from 
that Olympus in Thessaly whose summit was 
believed to be his residence as well os that of 
the other gods, His most celebrated festival was 
the Olymple, hold at Olympia, in Elis, after the 
end of every fourth year. 

These exalted conceptions of the majesty and 
power of Zqub harmonise indifferently with tho 
stories of Mb amours with mortals ami immortals, 
os well as with the motives of caprice, anger, 
deceit freely attributed to him. Solar mybholo- 
gists have made bold to explain transformations 
into a bull and the like as originally a poetic and 
* symbolical realisation of natural phenomena. But 
it may be gravely doubted if there is any founda¬ 
tion for these theories beyoutl the fact that the 


name (Sanskrit Di/aua) undoubtedly means sky. 
It Is much more probable that Mr Lang's theory 
is true—that such a mythological growth as tho 
traditional Zeus is a confusion of myths of per¬ 
verted history, of primitive physical conceptions, 
and Momentary pantheistic speculation, added to 
native myths descending from a to tern ie tic stage 
of culture. 

Sec Mythology, Animals CWoubuip oir), Bkabt- 
fadles. and J uriT-EH j also Wolcker*B GrieehUehe GMer- 
lehrs; Prohor's Griech, Mythologies and, for Zona in 
art, Overbeok, Griech, Kunetmytholoyic (vol i. 1871). 

ZciiSS, Johann Kaspab, the founder of Celtic 
philology, was born at Vogtomlorf near Kronooh in 
Upper Franconia, 22d July 1800. Ho studied 
philology and history at Munich, became professor 
in the Lyconm at Bamberg in 1847, and died at Ills 
birthplace, November 10, 1866. His three ohief 
works wore Bis Devtschcn and die Nachbavalamim 
(1837), Bis Herkvnft dsr Bayern von den Marka- 
mannen (1830), and his groat mastorpieco of 
erudition ami method— Granmaiica Celtica (2 vols. 
1863 j 2d ed. liy Ebol, 1868-71). 

Zciixlppiis, one of tho eight successors of 
ASuosidomus in the leadership of tho revival of 
Pyrrho uian Scepticism. 

Zeuxis, the celebrated painter, was horn at 
Horaclea, but whether that m Lucnnia or on tho 
Euxine, is unknown. Ho is also styled of Ephesus, 
which moans that ho belonged to tlie Ionian school 
of painters. Ho flourished from o. 420 n.o. to near 
the end of the century, and was at Athens about 
tlie beginning of the Peloponnesian war. lie 
excelled in the treatment of light and Bliade, In 
accuracy of imitation of natural objeots, and in 
rendering types of sensuous beauty, especially of 
women. His most famous pictures were 'Zeus 
enthroned;’ ‘Helen,’ his masterpiece, pain tod for 
the olty of Croton; 4 Tho Infant Heroules strangling 
the Serpents;’ 'The Female HippoGcntAm^ , By 
the exercise of his art he attainod to great riches 
and fame, and, like his rival Par rims ins, was exceed¬ 
ingly conBolous of his prc-eniinenoo. Ho repeatedly 
presented rather than sold pictures to oltles that 
were anxiouH to possess them, because Jio thonght 
no money-price could pay for thorn. 

Zcyln, See Somali land. 

Zcyst, a largo village in the Dutch provlnco of 
Utrcclit, with manufactures of soap, candles, povco- 
laln sto ves, &c. Here settled in 1740 a still thriving 
society of Moravian Brethren. Pop. 0372. 

Zhitomir, or Jitomih, chief town of tho 
Russian government of Volhynln, on an allliumt 
of tho Dnieper, 80 miles W. of Kiolf. Pop. 60,782. 

ZliOb, a rivor of southern Afghanistan (or 
northern Buluchtatau) which joins the Gomul 
north-west of the Buliman Mountains, and with 
it flows into the Indus near Dera Ismael Khan. 
There are valuable passes into Afghanistan both 
by the Gomul and the Zhob valleys—the latter of 
which was annexed by Britain in 1889 (see tho map 
at Afghanistan). 

Zibet* See Civet. 

ZidOit* See Sidon. 

Ztcgcnlmlg, Bartholomew, missionary, woe 
born 14th Juno 1683 at Pulsnlbx in Lusubla, 
studied at Hallo, and on the call of Frederick IV. 
of Denmark went to establish Christian missions 
in tlie then Danish colony of Tranqueliar, where lie 
arrived in 1706, dying there in Fobroary 1719. Ho 
published a Tamil grammar and a Bible in Tamil. 

Ziegler, Heinrich, theologian, born at Posed, 
10th May 1841, studied at Berlin and Jena, and at 
tho Wittenberg Setninarium, lectured in gymnasia 
at Berlin, and in 1874 was nominated Viakonus 
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ftud ooftl 1 b put. are made of ffreclay, each being 
about 3 feet 3 molies long and from 6 to fl inches 
in internal diameter. In an ordinary sized furnace, 
four of which are built in one stack or group, the 
chamber contains forty-nix retorts arranged in eight 
parallel rows, but some have about double this 
number. Those are supported at back and front 
in such a way as to allow the heat from the lira 
to play freely round thorn. Each retort has in front 
a bellied flroolay nozzle or adapter (6), on which (Its 
a slicet-iron cone or receiver (c) having a small 
opening at the end. The ilroplace {d) stretches 
across the width of the furnace under the lowest 
row of retorts, and the spaces between the retorts 
at the front are tilled up with fireclay. 

Each retort is charged with 13 lb. of roasted 
blonde and an equal weight of non-caking coal, 
both powdered and intimately mixed. "When the 
temperature of the furnace becomes high enough 
the blue flame of carbonic oxide appears at the end 
of the clay adapter, but by-and-by when zinc 
vapour bourns to escape the flame becomes opaque 
and white In colour. As booh as this is noticed the 
sheet-iron cone is put on, in which zinc oxide col¬ 
lects. In a couple of hours, or It may bo consider¬ 
ably longer, the bellied portion of the adaptor, in 
which the zino vapour condenses, contains a suffl- 
oiont quantity of zinc to he removed. Tho oxide 
of zlne and zlno dust which accumulate in the 
iron receiver are also removed, and either added to 
tho next charge or turned to some other use. The 
operation of emptying the adapter and receiver is 





placed on two opposite sides with a fireplace be¬ 
tween them. In preparing tho charge lor thesQ 
retorts the amount of powdered coal or other fuel 
mixed with tho ore varies from 25 to CO per cent. 
It is greater for such zinc minerals ns are difficult 
to reduce, or are easily fusible, thau for other ores 
A charge is worked off in twenty-four hours, the 
distillation commencing in six hours or rather 
more. In Silesia the calamine smelted docs not 
contain on an average more tluui 15 per cent, of 
metallic zinc; 40 nor cent, is the yield of a rich 


The Belgian furnace takes up lees room and con¬ 
sumes about one-fourth less fuel than llie Silesian. 



Flu. 3.—Siemens' Fumrfco adapted to tho cmeUing of 
Zinci a, a t Belgian retorts; b, Silesian retort; K, 
regenerators (see art. Glass, p. 210), 

On the othor hand, there is greater expense for 
retorts in the former owing to thoir lxnnc more 


Eig, 2,—Longitudinal Section of a. Retort or Ituffto (R) 

of a Silesian Farnaoof 0, condensing portion; G-, 

Jiroplftco; F, flno, wldoh also pas mb along the Bides, 

repeated at intervals till in about twelve hours the 
distillation is Complete—i.o» till all tho ore supplied 
at one time to tho reborfcB of a Bingle furnace is 
reduced. The zlne oolleotpd from the adapfcore is 
east into oblong plates weighing fully 4 cwt., and 
known commercially as spelter. It is necessary 
before again charging the retorts to take off the 
adapters and scrape out the residue ad well os any 
adhering slaggy matter, for the reception of which 
tho pit e provided. 

In the Silesian Process larger fireclay retorts 
(muffles) are used than in the Belgian. They 
are differently arranged in the furnace, and are 
shapod like an oblong oliost with a semicircular 
top (ffg, 2), Each vetorb Is Internally 3 or 4 feet 
long, about 18 inches high, and 8 inches \vldo. An 
elbow-shaped nozzle is attachad at the top of one 
end, and from this a pipe descends into a suitable 


fully exposed to tho heat of the Arc. Fig. 3 shows 
a Siemens 1 furnace adapted to smelting zinc with 
both Belgian and Silesian retorts. In smelting 
zino there Is a loss of from 10 to 24 net cent, of the 
metal in tho ore with English blende, and the 
amount of thia loss is also considerable in the 
case of foreign ores. Zlno is obtained in an almost 
pure state by redistillation in clay retorts, if the 
Hrst portion which comes over Is rejected. But if 
required quite pure the oxide punfied above 
described under zino cinbonate nmst be reduced 
by pure carbon, such as charcoal from sugar. 

Until It became known early in tbo 10th century 
that raising zinc to the temperature of 300° F. or 
somewhat less rendered it Jit to ho worked by 
machine tools the niotal was used for little dee 
than to make Braes (q.v.J. It 1 h still very largely 
omploved to produce this and other alloys, unt 
zino itself is now extensively manufactured into 
many different kinds of ohjoctB., Among these , 
may be mentioned sheets and other forma for roof¬ 
ing purposes, baths, plates for engraving upon, 
light screens with open patterns, and numerous 
kinds of stamped ornaments and articles of utility. 
In Paris and elsewhere it is largely used for the 
cheaper kinds of ‘bronze* statuettes and like 
decorative objects, os it can he easily darkened 
to imitate bronze (see Bronzing). One of the 
most iin nor ton t applications of zinc is in galvanising 


zino, Sometimes a nozzle like that for tho Belgian 
retorts la used. The-retorts, ffoni ten to twenty 
or more in number, are all on one levol in a low 
arched chamber of a rectangular shape. They are 
510 _ ■ 


wires. Zinc has not a good reputation as a fttruo-' 
tural material other than for covering purposes. , 
The average annual produce of the zinc-imnfes of 
the United Kingdom during the five yeara ending 
1891 was about §3,000 tons of ore {value £100,000), t4 
yielding nearly 0000 tons of metallic zinc, th&tyww? 
of which had risen from £10 to £24 per ton.r^Ki^: 
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ZlliciilOff OX*sk,a town of Siberia* 350 mile* SW. 
of Tomsk. In tho neighbourhood 1 b one of tlm most 
productive silver-mines in Siberia. Fop. 6000. 

Zimlrn, a town of Moravia, on tlio Thuya, 
63 inilefi by rail N. by W. of Vienna, with earthen¬ 
ware manufactures. Here Marmont ami Massfria 
defeated the rear-guard of the Archduke Charles, 
lltli July 1800. Pop. 12,204, 

Zoten* Soe Crustacea, 

Zoaiu See Tanis. 

Zoantbarin. See Actinozoa. 

Zonv, a villago of Ohio, on the Tuscarawas 
River and Ohio Canal, 01 miles by rail fl. of 
Cleveland, the sent of a German socialistic com¬ 
munity. Pop. about 900. 

ZOcIclcr, Otto, theologian, was bom at Grlin- 
borg ill Hesse, Jlay 27,1893* studied at Giessen, 
Erlangen, and Berlin (1851-06), lucani© primt- 
docent at Gleason in 1807, ana professor extra¬ 
ordinary in 1863, and obeyed a call in 1806 to 
Greifcwald. Ho edited the Emngelisehe Ktrckcn- 
zeitung (from 1882) and other leliglous serials. 

Among his boohs are a history of asceticism (1863), 
Die ScangeHenkrillk mid das LtocmlUd Chrlsti (I860), 
several soot ions of Longed Bibchctvk (1900-72). Das 
JCrcuz Ohriiti (1670; Eng. trams. 1877), Theologle i md 
JPolurwiBSenschoft (2 vols. 1877-70), and QotCes Zeugen 
im lUiahe tier XTatur (2 vole, 1881 1 Eng. trans. 1880). 
Ho edited, and partly wrote, tlie well-known Band- 
bnch dev thcolngmhm Wuecmcha/len in tticyklop&dUchcr 
DanUllungil volt. 1883-84; 3d ed. 4 vole. 1880-00), and. 
together with Btraok, a KurzgefastUr Kommentar to Old 
and Hew Testament* and tho Apocrypha (1880 tl 

Zodiac (Gr. zodtakos, commonly dorived from 
zoon t 1 an animal'), tho name given by the ancients 
to an imaginary baud extending- round the celestial 
sphere, having os its mesial line the ecliptic or 
apparent path of tho Bun. It was fixed at about 
10* in width, for tho purpose of comprehending the 
natlkg of the cun and of the five planets (Mercury, 
Venus, Mara, Jupiter, ruid Saturn) which were 
then known; aiul as of these planets Mercury has 
by far tlm greatest inclination of orbit to the 
ecliptic, and tho value of that clement in Ills case 
is only 7° 0 r 0", the width given to the zodiac was 
amply sufficient for the required, purpose. Hut 
when the 001*601' of plauotary discovoiy commenced 
in the beginning of the 10th century the first three 
which were discovered (Ceres, Pall as. and Juno) 
ob once destroyed the idea which had been long 
seated in men’s minds, that no planets existed be¬ 
yond the limits of the zodiac, by exhibiting orbits 
Liolined to the ecliptic at no less angles than 
10“ 38fr\ 34° 42J', ami 18° 8J'; and a largo number 
since observed nave boon found to wander from b ? 
to 18° beyond the zodfnc, from which circumstance 
they have, along with the three above mentioned, 
been denominated ultra-zodiacal planets. The 
stars in tho zodiac wore groined Into twelve con¬ 
stellations. to each of which 30° or Mh of the 
whole circle woa assigned, though it often did not 
fill up that space, bat was only situated in itj and 
this equable division into signs was of great 
advantage in defining the positions of the sun and 
planets at any epoch. 

The constellations, with the appropriate symbols 
of the corresponding signs, are ns follows t Aries 
(ii<UA) <p; Taurus [Bull) 8 \ Gemini ( Tioins) H \ 
Caucer [Crab) Eft \ Leo [Lion) SI ; “Virgo ( Virgin) 
HR; Libra [Balance) Scorpio [Scorpion) ill • 
Sagittarius frircAer) #; CapricormiB (&<w*0 VJ) 
Aquarius ( Water-bearer) Pisces [Fishes) Y- 
As one half'of the eoliptiols to the north, and the 
0thor to the south of fcfie equator, the line of Inter- 
- seotion of their planes is a diameter of e*oh, and 
tho two points in which tlilB lino meets the celestial 
sphere are knpwn as the equinoctial points. The 


comparative immobility, with respect to theeoliplic, 
of these points suggested at once the employment 
of one or other of them as a point from which to 
reckon, and accordingly, that point at which the 
sun crosses the equinoctial from south to north was 
fixed upon, and colled the iirat point (or commence¬ 
ment) of Aries. After tho sun had advanced east¬ 
ward through this sign—i.e, 30* along the ecliptic 
—he entered the sign of Taurus, continuing hi* 
course onward through the others in the order 
in which they are given alxjve, again crossing 
the equinoctial southwards at the pmnt where he 
emerged from Virgo and entered Libra. This was 
the case with the eun during tire time of Hfp* 
parchus (q.v.); but though the equinoolIni points 
move very slowly, yet they do so continuously, and 
the westerly motion of B0" annually which they 
have along the ecliptic bos at the present time 
separated the sign Aries from the constellation 
Aries, and causedthe former to correspond almost 
to the constellation Pisces. This gradual retro¬ 
gression of the signs through the cons tel Inti one of 
tho zodiac will continue fill they accomplish, in 
about 26.868 years, a complete circuit; after which 
period the sign and constellation of Aries will 
coincide, os they did in the time of Hipparchus. 
Neither tho zodiac nor its constellations are of 
much use now In astronomy, except as, like the 
other constellations, affording an easy though 
somewhat fantastic nomenclature for the stars, 
and a rude but sometimes convenient mode or 
reference to their positions. 

Zodiacal Llglit is the name given to a singu¬ 
lar appearance seen after sunset or before sunrise, 
at all seasons of the year in low latitudes, but 
rarely in Groat Britain except in March, April, 
and May in the evenings, and six months Inter in 
tho mornings. It is obviously due to illuminated 

M , perhaps, self-luminous) matter surround- 
i sun in a very fiat lenticular form, nearly 
coinciding with the plane of tbo sun’s equatorj and 
extending to a distance from the sun greater tlian 
that of the earth, since its ai»ex is often seen more 
than 90° frmn the sun. It seems to liave been 
distinctly pointed out by Cassini* and was long 
regarded as the suiTs atmosphere. Bnt this idea 6 
totally irreconcilable with mechanical principles; 
Bines to assume so fiat a form, in spite ox the 
enormous attraction of the snn, and its own elas¬ 
ticity. an atuuwpliere would have to revolve with a 
velocity so great as to dissipate It into space. The 
common explanation of tbo phenomenon is tli&t it 
consists (like the rings of Saturn) of on immense 
lissom binge of small commcal masses, such as are 
continually encpunteringtlie earth in tho foroi of 
aerolites or meteorites. Tor the dynamical stability 
of such a system it is only necessary that each 
fragment should separately describe its elliptic 
orbit about tho sun. The mutual perturbations of 
the system, on account of tho ettomiaipt mass of 
the Bun, will be exceedingly small, except in - the 
case of actual collision; but some of the planet* 
will have a considerable effect upon it. 

Zoegn* Johann George, archaeologist and 
Coptic scholar, was bgra in Jutland, 20th December 
1756, studied at Gottingen, end. finally settled at, 
Rome, where lie turned Catholic. Ho wrote on 
Egyptian coins and Human bas-reliefs, and made 
a great .catalogue of Coptic MSS. He died Feb* 
ruary 10, 1809. See Life by Wolcker (1819), 
ZoepffcL Richard Otto, a theologian of the 
school of Hitachi, was bom at Awmsburg in 
Livonia, June 14, 1843, taught theology at Gflfcttn- 
gen, but Settled in 1872 at Sfcraaburg, where he 
became ordinary professor in 1877, end died 7th 
Joint ary 1801. His books are'ZWe Faptixeghlcn 
(1871) aud Johannes Sturm (1887). It» conjunction j 
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half of this total was obtained from Welsh mines, 
the blende of Com wall being apparently for the 
present exhausted. The average yearly imports of 
zinc (70,000 tons) and of zinc ore (28,000 tons) for 
the same period hod a valno of £1,700,000. 

In the (Jnit-ed States, wheie the production of 
zinc has of lute been rapidly increasing, the yield in 
1880 vna 68,800 (value £1,133,806) ftml hi 1800 
03,083 slioit tons (mine £1,263,281); and this 
was mostly smelted in the states <if Illinois, Kansas, 
and Missouri. Taking the yield of all countries 
into account, the total amount of zinc produced 
has for some years been gradually decreasing. 

Zlncall. See Gypsies. 

Zincography, See Illustration. 

Zlilgel (Amro zih$d) % a fish of the percli family, 
found m the Danube.’ 

Zfiigci'Ic, Ionaz Vincenz, poofc and scholar, 
was bom at Meran, 9th June 1826, began philo¬ 
sophical studies at Trent, was a short time inmate 
of a Benedictine monastery at Clarion berg, became 
professor in 1848 at the Gymnasium in Innsbruck, 
nitd in 1860 nf German Language and Litoratnro 
At the university there. Besides bin volumes of 

] looms lie bos published much on ethnography, and 
iterary and historical matters. Many of bis books 
aro devoted to the Tyrol, ita myths, folk*tales, 
family and Christian names, customs, &e. 

Zlllglbei'ficetvs a natural order of about 470 
sivcciuH of perennial tropical Uovlm, with hangout al 
thickened rootstock aud coue-like inilorcscenco, 
with three tribes, of which Zingiber {see Ginokh), 
J)/^mnfa(see Arrowroot), aud Cam m (see Indian 
HiiOT) are types. Tlio Mavantaceio were formerly 
treated as a separate order; and Scitainhiofu in¬ 
cluded Zingihoraccru and Mnsncea 1 . 

Zinzcudorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von, 
the founder of the Moravian Brethren, nr Herm* 
lmtors, was bom at Dresden, 20th May 1700, 
ami died at Hermhut* Oth May 1700. Ho wrote 
sermons, hymnals, CfttocliinniN, and a number of 
controversial and devotional works. 

Seo tbe artiole Moravians ; nlso tlio German Lives by 
Spaiigonbora (1773-76), Sobrantenhaoh (1861), Verbeok 
(1846 1, VamliGgen vou Enae iu Ills Ihngrttphitchc JDenk- 


(18461, Vamlmgen von Eiwo iu Ills JUoffrapkitckc Dtnk- 
liiale; Tholnok in Vcrmitchte Schrifkn; aIbo Bo vet, Lc 
Comte do Zinzendorf (I860; trans. as The Maniehed 
Count , 1S05), aud Hurkliardt (1870). 

Zlou, Bee Jerusalem. 

Zli'conlnm (»yin. Zr, enniv. 00] is the metal - 
llo constituent of tlie earth zircon i«, which is 
found in association with silica in the minerals 
zircon and hyacini A, ami is obtained only in Ceylon, 
ono district of the Ural, and southern Norway. 
Berzelius obtained it in 1824 from Zirconia, which 
Klaproth had. discovered iu 1780. 

Zlrlcultz, Lake [Slovenia Cirknica), in (Jar* 
niola, is 20 miles SW. of LAibach and I860 foot 
abijvo fieadovol. Its area and depth depend iinioh 
on the rain full; tho tunnels and cavities in the 
limestone mountains around either adding to it or 
currying nlF its waters according to tho weather. 
It is soumtimus 6 miles long, with an average depth 
of 13 feet •, but in same years its whole area fa dried 
up. Hence tho saying that according to season one 
may lifili, hunt, or harvest in or oil it. 

Ziskii, or Zizka, John, the famous leader of 
tho HussitCH, was bum of noble family at Trocznov, 
in Bohemia, about 1300. Brought up as page to 
ICin^ Wenceslae, he embraced tlie career of arms, 
and it was bin desperate courage at tbe bend of his 
Bohemian and Moravian contingent that deeded 
tho dreadful battle of Tunnenberg (15th July U10), 
in which the Grandmaster and 40,000 Teutonic 
Knighta were left dead on tlie field. Ziaka next 
fpuglit with the Austrians against the Turks, and 


distinguished himself at Agincourt (1416) against 
the French. Returning to Bohemia soon after the 
murder of John Hubs (q.v.), Jig became chamberlain 
to King AYeiiceslas, ami joined tlieoxtrewest party 
of hatred against Romo. After the outbreak at 
Prague (80th July 1410) Ziska was unanimously 
chosen leader of the popular party, and tho 
iUst groat religious can diet of Germany began, 
'Wenceslits dying, his brother, the faithless Emperor 
Sijriamuiul, sent 40,000 men into the country to 
obtain the throne, bnt the Hunsitos defeated 
Ills army with a hastily levied force of hut 4000 
men. Ziska quickly completed Mb conquest of 
Bohemia by capturing tho castle of Prague (1421), 
and secured his hold of tho country by the erection 
of fortresses, cliiof of which was that or Tabor, 
whence Ids party derived its name of Tabnrttcx. 
Ziska armed hia followers with small firearms then 
little used, and inrulo up for Ids lack of cavalry by 
the protection of tlie Wagenhurff, or 1 cartJort,* con¬ 
structed of the baggage-wagoiis. In 1421 ho lost 
his remaining eye at the siege of the castle of 
Itnhy, hut though now totally olincl ho continued 
to lend on Ids troops to a succession of twelve 
victories almost unexampled in history. Indeed 
lain one clofcat (Krenisior in Moravia) was almost 
a drawn battle. Tho victory of 18th January 
1422, when Sigiflinnml'a second Invading army 
was driven in headlong rout into Moravia, 
and 2000 drowned in attempting to ©soupe Kerens 
the frozen Igbui, was his greatest battle; and 
next year at Aussig he overthrew tho Gorman 
urmy, coinniandcd by Frederick tlio Warlike 
of Saxony and the Elector of Brandenburg. 
SigiBimind, now convinced that to conquer Bohemia 
was impossible, offered tlio Hussites full religi¬ 
ous liberty. But the war-worn old soldier did 
not live long onougli to complete tlie treaty, for 
at tho siego of Praihislav lie was seized with tho 
plague, and earned off, 12bh October 1424. Ue 
was buried In a olmroh at Czaslav, and bis iron 
war-club was bun^ up over his tomb. An apocry¬ 
phal hub ohumo tons t ic story was long told that by 
Zfelcab express command his skin wan tanned and 
made into a cover for a drum, that even when dead 
ho might be a terror to his enemies, Ziska wan 
onisl, but Igbb bo than bis on arnica. See Huss ; also 
the study by Tomek (in German, Prague, 1882). 

Zither, the cithern, tlio modern representative 
nf tlio ancient citham , is a popular and common 
instrument in Tyrol, and of lato years has become 
inoro widely known. It is a fiat stringed inatru- 
inont, having a wooden frame and fiat sounding- 
board with from twenty-nine to forty-two strings. 
Whoa to bo need it is placed on a table or on tlie 
knees, and tlio strings are played l>y tho rigid 
hand, the thumb being armed with a metallic 
plectntm to bring out tbe melody more promi¬ 
nently. Its tone ia clear, keen, and melodious. 

. ZlttaU) a town of Snxony, on tlio Mandau, near 
its junction with tho Noisse, is an important rail¬ 
way centre, 21 miles 8SE. of Libau mul 21 HSW. of 
GOriite. The chief buildings are tlio church of ,St 
John and tho Byzantine llabhlmua Zittau stands 
ui tlio centre of a district rich in lignite, and in ita 
iLowlihourliood are a group of busy manufacturing 
villages. .It is also the centre of the linen and 
damask industry of Saxony, and hits niumifoo- 
fcurea of woollens, besides bioachHolds, dye-works, 
and iron-foundries. Pap. (1800) 26,304. 

Zizel* or aUBLiK [Spennophilus citillten). a 
R- uroneau ground squirrel, typo of ft gonuB mainly 
American. See Squirrel, Chipmunk. 

ia®Vin 0,l S* 1 5J?™ Rnasia, on the naviguble 
Ai, 108 miles NE< of Ufa by the great Siberian 
railway (180Q), It lias iron-fauiulriea, ami mami- 
mcturcssmaJl^arjna; pop. 19,024. 
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crata] to the French peasant, La lttte Uumaine 
oontains mow minute information m to the work¬ 
ing of mil ways than anybody have u traflio super¬ 
intendent oan bo supposed to bo ill a position to 
criticise; Le IUva l sometimes thought to be a lid 
for the Academy (which goal M. Zola, unlike his 
mends M, Daudefc and M, do Goncourb, has always 
sought), displayed a remarkable acquaintance 
with the details of church ritual and an attempt to 
be honntile, • JL Argent exploited financial crashes; 
and La DibdeU % the most widely read and most 
(lebated of all, grappled with the great disaster of 
1®70, ond oiideavo 11 rod to bIiow its causes. Dr 
Pascal (1803) Is• a story nf the emotions.’ 

. «o space at command here would sullico to criti¬ 
cs those hooks in detail, or to act forth, except 
in shorthand, tlm objections wluch have been taken 
to them, and the replies which Imvo been made to 
the objections, Wo must content ourselves with 
tlio 1 heads' of both. The panegyrists ol M. Zola 
say that convention had reigned long enough In 
literature; that it was timo for an uncompromising 
aud scumthla view af human nature to take the 
place of superficial observation aiW romantio Ideal- 
ism ; and that ill. Zola has herikled ami letl this 
transformation with extraordinary vigour and skill. 
The adversary lias urged from tlie beginning (and. 
while fully admitting tills Immense industry and 
remarkable powor of tie novelist, continues to 
urge) that his whole conception of art and nntnro 
is radically wmig. It is pointed out that Sf. 
Zola in the Arab place seems to confine his atten¬ 
tion, by preference and deliberation, to sides of 
human naturo which, though admittedly oxhtaut, 
ftYo Intermitticnt and exceptional; that where lie 
attempts other sides, as in Lo Ittve, lie is more 
eon volitional and unreal than tlio most clair<le4unt 
sentimentalist | that he has no notion or grasp of 
human nature as a whole. It is further urged that 
his attempt to turn the encyclopedia into a novel, 
and to load his books with technical information, 
leads ooaaaioually to blunder* winch do not very 
mnoh matter, and constantly to a stiff and inartistic 
presentment which matters very much. It is said 
(to take two instances out of many) thab the horti¬ 
culture In that very moving and passionate 1»ook 
La Fcuite tie I'AbU Momti (s an intolerable bore; 
and frliat in its 6won by years' younger hrotlier, La 
Dchdcle, the masterly demonstration of the faults 
of the French army is hindered, not helped, liy 
the over-jiilnutcnesB of the accounts of marches 
and bivouacs, while in certain other instances, 
which it la nob necessary to specify, the superfluous 
matter 1 h not only dull, but utterly disgusting, 
M. Zola Is undoubtedly a strong man, who has not 
yob run hie full raec, and it is per Imps too soon to 
give or refuse him the crown. But if the opinion of 
the present writer is asked for, or has any value, 
it is that ho lias hopelessly mistaken the coutbo, 
lies gnno on the wrong side of the flags, and must 
almost certainly bo disqualified at the finish. 

Zolllkofev* Gtaona Joaohug a famous pulpit 
orator, born at tit Gall In Switzerland, 6th August 
1730, became preacher at Morten in 1764, at Leipzig 
iu 1768, and died there, 25th January 1788. Iiis 
sermons fill fifteen volumes (1780-18041. Seo the 
studies by Uavve (1788) and Claudius (1783). 

Zollvcreln (Gor., ‘ customs-union ’), a Union of 
the Gorman states, under the leadership nf Prussia, 
so as to enable thorn in their commercial relations 
with other countries bo act ns one state. When, 
after the war of lib ora cion in 1815, tlio political 
union, destroyed by the downfall of f the Holy 
Homan Empire, 1 had been restored to a certain 
degree in the German Confederation [ sec Geu'ma.ny, ' 
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revenue at the frontiers of every petty state j and 
uni tea action in regard to foreign commerce was 
mi possible. Tlio iirst suggestion of such n customs- 
union came from Prussia ; but it took ninny venrs 
before an actual beginning was made, and still 
longer before it reached its ultimate extent, as the 
plan was opposed for a long time by the jealousies 
and special interests of many of the state*. In 
1834 eighteen states had entered o union for a term 
of eight yearsj in 1835-38 five more, in 1842-62 
other five, Including Baden, Brunswick, Frankfort, 
and Hanover. During the term 1854-03 nil rhe 
German states were members except Austria, the 
two Meaklenbnrgfl, and the Hnnee towns. The 
events of the Austro-Urussinn war disarranged the 
union. Iu 1867 a new customs-union was estab¬ 
lished between the North German Confederation 
and Bavaria, Wtlrtomberg, Baden, and Heaae. Dot 
wll Buck arrangements were rendered superfluous in 
1871 by the constitution of tlie German empire. 

Zotlibn, hi the highlands of tlio Sbird (q.v.), 

; scat of the British Imperial Coimmerioner. 

Zoinbor, a royal free town of HnngAry, capital 
of the district of fines, near the Franzen CVmiU, 42 
miles NE. of Essek by rail. It has a brisk trade 
in grain and cattle. Fop, 24,003, 

Zoiiarns, Joannes, a historian who flourif»Jied 
at Constantinople iu the 13th century, was private 
secretary to Ataxies I. Coin nanus, ami spent the 
lost years of life life in tlie monastery of fsb Elijah 
at Mount Atlins. His chief work, the Chromcon^ 
Is a poor compilation giving the history of tlie 
world from the creation to the death of Alexius in 
1118. It was edited by Hieronymus Wolf (1667), 
Du Fresno (1680), Finder (Bonn, 2 vds. 1841-44), 
and Dindorf (6 vols, 1868-76), Zonaras wrote also 
a commentary on the Syntagma of Photlue, scholia 
to tlie New Testament, &<*. 

Zone System. See Railways, p. 661. 
Zoogken, See Bacteria. 

Zoolri. See Hyduozoa. 

Zoological Gflvdcus, London, familiarly 
known <w the * Zoo.' a triangular piece of ground 
about 20 nr 21 acres in extent on the north side Of 
the Regent’s Park, containing one of the finest cob 
leotious of Animals in tlie world. Tlio ground was 


tlio gardens, which during 1800 were visited liy 
640,087 persons, during 1801 by 508,730, had 2232 
animals—080 mammals, 1846 birds, and 256 reptiles. 

Zoology, the sdence of animal life, included 
along with Botany within the science of Biology. 
What has been said in tlie article Biology (q.v.) in 
regard to the plaOe which the study oForganisms 
occupies among other departments of knowledge, 
luid in regard to the general evolution of the 
science, lfc entirely relevant in regard to zoology 
and need nob be repeated here. 

Department of Zoological Study i (a) Montho~ 
logical —When we study tlio forms of animal 
lira, or analyse these into their parts—e.g. organs, 
tissues, and cells \ or arrange similar forms in 


of accounts Anatomy end histology (or minute 
anatomy), the reunite of clmfclftcation or taxonomy, I 
so much of embryology as is occupied with the 
description of form and structure at successive 
stages in lifedilstoiy, and of palieantology as is I 
concerned with the structure q£ extinct animals | 
must all bei included under morphological zoology, i 
(b) Physiological,-* When we study the liamtB 
of an animal i' or firmly*© Its activity into * the , 
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with Holbznianii he edited the Lexicon fur The - 
ologio and Kirchenmaen (1882; 2d eit. 1888-01). 

Zo£trope (Gr. zoS, 'life,' and tropos, * a turn* 
luff'), a scientific toy by which several pictures of 
objects or persons in various positions are com¬ 
bined into one visual impression, so as to give the 
appearance of movement or life. It consists of a 
hollow cylinder, closed at the lower end, supported 
uti a vertical Axis in the oonlre of that end. Hound 
the Interior of the cylinder, in it« lower part, is a 
band of pictures of the same object, but varied in 
succession according to the varied Btens of tho 
movement Intended to be shown. Hound the 
upper part is a series of narrow slits, equal in 
number and opposite to tho pictnres. On revolving 
the cylinder rapidly and looking through these slits 
as they pass the eye, tho figures of tlie picture 
appear oh one moving figure. Each picture im¬ 
presses the oyo but for a moment, and is blended 
with the real picture by tlie continuance of tho 
retinal sensation in the eye. Thus all become 
apparently successive positions of the same figure, 
instead of separate figures. The Thaumatropo and 
Praxinoscnpe are variations. 

Zoffany, Joiunn, R.A. (17313-1810), a German 
portrait-pail iter settled in London. 

Zolmr. See Cam*ala. 

ZolU’ftl*. See PjnpAtfS/. 

ZolIfiS, a Greek rhetorician, who flourished in 
the 3d century n.c., and woe l*om at Amphlpolls. 
From the bitterness with which he attacked 
Homer he was surnamed Homei'omustix ( 1 Homer's 
Scourge'), and has bequeathed bio name proverbi¬ 
ally for a malignant critic. 

Zoln, a town on the upper Benue (q.v,), near 
the eastern frontier of the (British) Royal Niger 
Company's territories. 

Zola, Smile, the most celebrated, If not the 
best, Flench novelist of tho Inst quarter of tho 
lDtli century, is not a Frenchman by extraction, Ills 
father haring been an Italian engineer, wiio, how¬ 
ever, executed works lu Franco. The eon was 
bom in Paris on 2d April 1840, bub passed most of 
his early life in Provence, returning to tho capital 
for his school education. His father had died 
when he was a email boy, and when lie left school 
lie entered the publishing house of Haohotto as a 
clerk. Ho became an active journulist pretty early, 
and engaged not merely in nation, but in criticism 
Loth of art ami literature. Here ho was almost 
uniformly unfortunate—indeed tho rather silly title, 
Ales Haines, under which his chief oiitical articles 
have been reprinted, allows his weakness; for you 
do not become or con tin no a critic by bating, but 
by loving. Liko other journalists, ho had to deal 
with politics, and was not much more fortunato 
here: while later ho attempted the drama with 
equal lack of success. The truth is that M. Zola, 
for good or for ill, was a novelist horn : and after 
early beginning 1 iih immense work in this depart¬ 
ment he by degrees confined himself to It. It is 
not a little noteworthy that among his earliest 
work figure the charming Conies A Nitron, collected 
and published when ho was four-and-twenty, which 
have none of tlie faults of his later and larger works, 
and have Home times been thought, not always by 
tlie least competent critics, to show him at his very 
best. This faculty for short stories showed, itself 
again and again iu Nouvaaux Contes A Ninon, 
]ml>llfthtid_ ten years later (1874), in the still more 
recent collections, entitled from their chief talcs 
Le OapUaint Burlc and Niiis Mtconlin, and most of 
all in the aplondid Al tuque dn Moulin, the first 
niece of ft collection of stories by himself anil 
nk chief disciples entitled Lee Soirtea de Medan 
(M. ZoJas country house), and published in the 


year 1880. Long before this latter date, how¬ 
ever, the antlior had become one of the most 
prominent and contested figures in the French 
Jitomlnre of liis day. In tho latov years of tho 
empire he had formed with Flaiihevt, Baudot, 
the Goncourte, and the Russian novelist Tui- 
geniof a sort of informal society, which discussed 
all things literary, and which tended in tho persona 
of its younger numbers to form what is called tho 
Naturalist school—a name, of which, in contradis- 
tinctiou to 1 Realist,' M. Zola claims tho copyright. 
Among other works he published in 1807 a book, i 
Thtrise Naquin, in which again others have seen 
his greatest work, and which certainly is a very 
powerful and remarkable picture of tho offects of 
remorse. 

But it was nob until after tho war that, in 
imitation to a certain extont of Bnlaio, ho began 
tlie great series of novels generally called Lea 
Rougon-AfacqntiH. It Is seldom that twa years 
have passed without an addition to this series, 
which now contains, with branches and comple¬ 
ments, a score or so of volumes, not proceeding in 
strict chronological order, but all connected by the 
appearance, more or less, of the same or different 
members of the family. This singular collodion 
of books is, iu the strictest sense, a collection of 
novels with a purpose—or with several purposes, 

It is a curious fact that tho southern nations, which 
have originated few of tho Boiontilio or philosophi¬ 
cal ideas of these later ages, have seized hold of 
them with a rather undisciplined avidity. Tho two 
4 mother-ideas' of M. Zola's Comidie Naturaliste, 
or as some wonld unkindly say, c Com Ad to 
Bestialc, 1 have been the idea of heredity and tlie 
Ulen of a cor tain cerebral infirmity, winch deter¬ 
mines in difibrent ways the fate of individuals. 
But in working this theory into practice M. Zola 
lias imported a notablo dillerencc. It Inis boon his 
intention to apply lb hi the widest manner to the 
study of the document humain —tho records real 
or supposed of actual lives—and In order to do 
this he has taken tho most ox traord inary pains to 
master the technical details of most professions, 
occupations, and crafts, together with tho history 
of recent and actual events in Franco, Ho began 
with a sorb of general sketch and introduction 
called La Fortune dec lion yon, and than lie 
divorced Into specialist paths. La Curie and Eon 
Excellence Engine Hong on dealt, or wore supposed 
Ijy the author to deal, with tho society and official 
life of tlie later ilnjw of rim Second Empire. La 
Fautc de VAbbi iUuurct attacked tho Iftfo of tho 
country clergy and tho results of colibacy, and, like 
La ConquSto de Phtssaus, a vivid study of provin¬ 
cial life, has sonic speoial nduiirem. Le Ventre 
de Faria busied itself with the lowest, or almost 
the lowest, strata of tho Parisian population, the 
life-history of the halloa or markets—a theme 
which was later and somewhat differently troatod 
in tho most famoiiH of tho author's aarilor works, 
L'Aaaommoir, a book specially depleting tho vice 
of drunkenness j in rot-Bouilh, which dealt with 
the lower bourgeoisie and their servants; in An 
Bonheur dec Dames, which handled shops, Unc 
Pago d'Amour (much affected by some) and 
La Joie de Vivre (not successful as a wliolo, 
blit voiy powerful in parts) were more generally 
and ambitiously human. Nana, tho ' success of 
scandal 1 of the whole, was devoted exclusively to 
the cult of that great goddess, Lubricity, of whom 
wc have all heard, and who covtainly has her 
followers in France and elsewhere, ViEmre, llio 
opening of which,, at least, obtained praise from 
critics not very fond of him, dealt with art and 
literature. La Terre (tho beastliest of tho whole, 
unless that proud pre-eminence bo allotted to 
Germinal, which dealt with mining) was conse- 
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homologies on whioli a sound comparative anatomy 
le ms$d. Cuvier stands foremast, Meckel, 
Johannes Mllller, Leucknrt, Gegenbaur, and Dolun 
amonp Germans] Milnc-Edwardb anil Lacazo- 
putliiers in France; Owen, Huxley, nml Hay 
Lank ester in England may bo cited an representa¬ 
tive of comparative anatomists. The analysis of 
organs into tissues which BichAfc worked out in his 
Anatomic Gitrtrctlc has been followed out in great 
detail by zoologists, Loydtg’s Histologic ties 
Jucnachen und der Tfuere (Fmnkfurt, 185v) being 
a conspicuous example. The microscopic study 
of ormuihnns which hod bcou in progress ainco 
wo ihiya of Malpighi (1028-94), Swammerdam 
(1037-80), lloolc (10313-1702), and especially 
Leenwenhook (1032-1723), led Itevontl tisanes 
tu the componont colls, and in 1&33-30 Schwann 
and Schleiilon formulated blioir Zellenfcftvc, the elab¬ 
oration anil correction of which lias been the chief 
task of modern comparative histologists (see Cell, 
Embryology, Protoplasm ). This ul tiinato mor- 
pholojjical analysis which leads to tlie study of 
the living matter itself has been aided by the 
perfecting of Llio Microscope (q.v,), and by the 
oiaborntjon of hbitoriogicni technique—-fixing, stain * 
ing, imbedding, and microtome section-out Bug. 

i' ^ wo disregard a few pioneers 

and isolated observations, such as Harvey's dis¬ 
covery of the circulation of the blood, wo may 
associate Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) and John 
Hun ter (1728-03) as the founders of physiology, 
They began to do for the functions of organs what 
Cuvier <fld for structure. Among tho many illus¬ 
trious zoologists who lmvo continued their labours 
Johannes Milllor (1801-58} is prominent, for to his 
own marvellous industry and to the impulse which 
he gave to his pupils (including many of tlia moat 
famous living zoologists of Germany] we may refer 
much of what wo know of comparative physiology 
—a department whioli has, however, lagged behind 
its counterpart in comparative anatomy. 

Parallel to the morphological analysis from organ 
to coll was tho grad uni deepening of physiological 
study. BichAt's panotratUm beneath tlio functions 
of organs to the properties of tissues; the physio¬ 
logical study of colls by Schwann, Max Sell ill tze, 
mid many others; the experimon tal work of Claude 
Bernard, and his appreciation of the essential 
similarities of function in plants and animals, lead 
gradually to tho modern study of protoplasmic 
metabolism (bqo Protoplasm), and to such in¬ 
quiries as those of Krakenberg on tho comparative 
physiology of animals or those o! MetsclinlkolF on 
the functions of leucocytes. 

III. (a) Embryoloyical .—ThB study of Individual 
development Is the youngest department of sinolog¬ 
ical study, for although Harvey in 10G1 sought to 
establish the fundamental fact ovum est prim* 
ordium commune omnibus animulibus , and the true 
conception that organs arose by new formation 
iopifjenejtfs) and not from tho unfolding of some 
invisible p re formation, tho offorls of his prophetic 
genius ware in great part fubilu, and the doctrines 
of the * proformatlonists' persisted. Nor did im¬ 
mediate progress follow oven when Wolff in 1750 
ably reasserted Harvey’s doobrino of epigenesis, for 
it was not till 1817 that Pander took up ombiological 
work virtually where Wolff had left it In fact It is 
from the work of Von Boer (1702-1870) that we 
must date the foundation of modern embryology, of 
which one of tho most illustrious representatives 
wo* the late F„ M. Balfour (sec EmduyoloOV). 

(b) PalcBOntolofnccd. —Although Leonardo da 
Vinci, Pallssy, and others bod discerned tho true 
nature of fossils as remains of-ancient lifo B and 
Woodward (1005-1722) had begun to collect and 
understatid some of these, we need not hesitate to 
call Cnvier tlio founder of palaeontology. To tlie 


/ragmen buy remains of the extinct he applied \\ ith 
fiigttal success the principle of tho 'correlation of 
parts ’ and ho was the First to begin that welding 
of piilicontological and anatomical facts which linn 
yielded such Important result*. Among continn- 
ators of his work have been Owen and Huxley in 
Britain, (^neustedt and Zittel in Geiinany, Gaudry 
in France, Marsh and Cope in America. 

IV, jEtiologfctd.—A part from tlio philosophical 
speculations of Greek philosophers, a few etio¬ 
logical suggestions found in the works of Aristotle, 
the evolutiouniy epic of Lucretius, and analogous 
endeavours towards an aetiology, the first senous 
interpretation of organio nature is that of Uuffon, 
Bnffon ( 1707-88), Erasmus Bar win (1731-1802), and 
Lamarck (1744-1820) may be called the three old 
masters in rctiolngy, and along with these we must 
Associate TreviTauus (1770-1837), Geoffroy St 
Hilaire, Goethe, and Oken. But the great master 
of them nil was Chmles Lanvin* fellow*workers 
with whom have been Alfred llnssel Wallace, 
Herbert Spencer, Ernst Haeckel, and Thomas 
H. Huxley. Of recent years must of tlie leading 
zoologists have contributed to the dinensnion of 
tho problems of evolution, hub the most prominent 
contributions are those of Weismaun (q.v,), 

Bibuoohaput.—L. von Graff, Biidiothek da Pm- 
lessors der Zoolottie und xtrpltiehtndtn Analomie (Leip, 
1801); Zoological Jlecord (Zook Boo., London) from 1804 
onwards—animal ; Zootogischer Juhresberic&t (Zool. 
Stat., Naples) from 1870 onward* — annual ; Bibliotheca 
Hiilorico-natnyali* (Enaohuann), works from 1700 to 
1810 ; Bibliotheca Zooloyica (Caras and Engel maun }, 1840- 
01, continued by O. Tasolienberg, 1801-30; Zooloyischer 
Anztincr (fortnightly) | AmUomischcr Anseiyer (fort¬ 
nightly ); Archiv/Ur NaUirycsehieihU (yearly from 1830); 
Journal of Royal Microscopical Society (bi-monthly j ; 
Rgml Sociciy's Cataloaut of Scientific Papers (from 
18U0h L. Acoflslz, BiUionraphia Zoologies ct (lcologiw 
(cd, by Strickland and Jai4|no, Bb y Society, Loud. 1848- 
54). Special bibliographies in the large monographs. 

General History of Zootoyg.-^co articles ANATOMY, 
Biqloqy, Cell, Emdbyology, Evolution, Physiology, 
PaoropLAsai; J. Y. Coma, QtechkMc der Zoologic 
(1872); W\ Wbewoll, History of Inductive Soienct* 
(1840); E, Perrier, La Philosophic Zbologique avaiU 
Darwin (1084); EL Haeckel, Natural History of Crca* 
lion (trails. Lond, 1870): E. Bay LankOftttr, article 
1 Zoology/ Encyclopedia Erilaimwi ; H. A. Niohobon, 
Nutuval History ; a$Rise and Pivyrtu in BritninllW#)} 
E. Knave, Hie Allyemeinc Weltanschauung (1880). 

Monofji'aphk Sa'ieA— Reports of the Voyaftt ajHM.& 

1 Challenger,* -Fatiim and Plora da Goljcs rorf Ncujxl, 
Catalog Mi erf British Museum—Natural History, ' 

General IKonK—B ronn'a Klaucn und Ordnungen ties 
TMerrtichs (1850 el seq. ; ainco ro-ccllted by various 
authorities), Brehm’a Tnierleben. (3d cd. 10 vola. 1800 
cl sea.), Lcunia. Stfiopsis dcs Thlerrtidu (ed, by Lud- 
wiff, Hanover, 1888). W. Bntdiott Jack son’s edition of 
Roll os ton's Poruu of Animal Life (Oxford, 1888). 

(Jential Morphology— Haeckel, QatSretieMorphologic 
(1800)* H. Sponoarr, Principles <rf Biology (lfc-OO); 
Lenokarti, Morphologic der wlrhdlosen Thing (1848); 
Cants, Thierischc mornholofjic (1853) ; Brotm, Morfihcf, 
Sindian (1858); W. Hia, Uiwcre X&rpii'f ' 


aivMivii n* \-iouoy j m i ujcj _ 

fyoc- Roy. Soc. Kdiji' (188fl); Jj^er, A\ 


form (1875)-— cf, 
jcmtme ZwlogU 
(1878) ; Geddi's, 'Morphology/ Enay. Bril, 

Comparative AnaUwV-—^* Cuvlor, Legons d*Anatomic 
compares (0 vola. 1708-1W3; 2d ed. 8 vola. 1885-40); J. 
F, Meokel, System der vnyleich. Ami. (0 vole. 1821-33); 
H. Milne-Ed wants, Leconssur la Physiologic et ?Anatomic 
compares (14 vola, 1857-81)] F. Lcydig, Fowi Ban des 
thierischen KOrpcrs (1884), Zclsrbueh for Histologic 
(18071; O. G. Uarns, Lehrtitch der Zoolomic{m*i 2d 
cd. 1834); B. Wagner, HandbucK der tayhich. Ajnal, 
(1884 j 2d cd. lSRi-48, 2d rot bribe? *ad Lauaksrt); 
Yon Globoid sjjui Staimius, Lchvhveh d. vergL Anat. 
(1845); C. Bemrnhnn and Bh Lonckart, 

Uvbmlaht dee Thicrreiche* (1862); 0. Schmidt, Hand- 
6upA tlef vergl. Anal. (7th ed. 1870); B. O^an, Cb«i- 
phraltvc Anal (4th od. J87l)s Huxliy, Anttlomy Min* 
vertdn-utu (1877) and VerlebraUd Animals (1871); <X 
Gcgonbaur, Grundriu d. vergl, Anal. (1878; trand, py. 
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functions of its parts—e.c. organs, tissues, ami 
cells; or investigate the chemical changes of tho 
living matter itself; or consider the life of tho 
animal as ono of ft pair, family, or hard, or in its 
complex inter-relations with tho associated fauna 
anil Jlora, we are investigating dynamic or physio- 
logical relations. What is often popularly called 
Natural history/ or, more technically, ‘bionomics/ 
is concerned with the 'higher physiology 1 of 
animals, that is to say, with their life ns intact 
individualities and as active parts of the complex 
Systems of things which we call nature. 

(c) /[istorictiL— When wo inquire into the fauna 
characteristic of successive geological ages and 
ernienvour to trace the history of a class, order, or 
the like; or when we turn onr attention to tho 
development of individual animals, and seek to 
work out their life-history, wo are nunmlng studies 
technically described as palaeontological nml cm- 
bryolngionl respectively, hub agreeing in this that 
they aie both historical or * genealogical. 1 

(fi) sEtiolo(ficaL—YiwQ\\y % when wo inquire into 
the conditions of organic change and progress, 
and endeavour to interpret either individual de¬ 
velopment (ontogeny) or racial history (phyto¬ 
geny). our studies are axiological, As a matter of 
fact these departments of zoology, though logically 
distinct, cannot Ins satisfactorily pursued apart from 
one another, and all the greater steps of zoological 
progress have boon made by workers who combined 
the various inquiries. Of such all-round zoologi¬ 
cal work tho best Illustration is Charles Darwin. 
Hay Laukester distinguishes live branches of 
zoological study: (1) morphngrapby, the work of 
the collector and systematist; (2) bionomics, the 
lore of the farmer, breeder, II eld-naturalist, &<J. j 
(3) zoo-dynamics, zoo-physics, zoo-chemistry, the 
pursuit of the learned physician—anatomy and 
physiology; (4) plasmology, tlio study of the 
ultimate corpuscles of living matter; ju) philo¬ 
sophical zoology. This division, which lulroducos 
some unnecessary new terms, may bo readily har¬ 
monised with that to which we adhere nml which 
seems to ho justified both by its logical clearness 
and by its correspondence with the great lines of 
progress in the pnst. 

IlfototH .—'The rudiments of zoology mnst he 
looked for in tho ancient loro of the hunter, the 
fisherman, tho shepherd, and tlie breeder, and 
muoli may also be gathered from researches into 
the histoiy of wordB, art, and religious customs, 
but the BCleuco first took do finite Blrnpo in the mind 
of AriBtntle (334-322 U.C.). He seems to have 
known over GOO animals, and describes tho struc¬ 
ture and habits of some of tbeso; ho laid the 
foundations of comparative anatomy and taxonomy, 
aud with remark aide insight discerned not a fow 
important generalisations, such as the homology 
of organs. But the foundations which Aristotle 
ho firmly laid remained for more than fifteen cen¬ 
turies almost unbuilt on, for Pliny (70 A.D.) was 
little more than an uncritical collector of currant 
information, ami Galen (200 A.u.), who dissected 
monkeys, was rather a human anatomist than a 
zoologist. It is true, however, that in various 
countries, and at various times onwards to the 
Renaissance, there wore restless inquisitive spirits 
who were neither discouraged by the general lack 
of interest nor silencoil ijy tlm frowns of tho 
olinroh. Many of these, ho waver, worn wont to 
cltytk their zoological enthusiasm in mystical 
guise, and it is thus that wo must interpret many 
' of the allegorical works of inodhuval times. Fact 
and Aotion were strangely jumbled ; credulity and 
superstition ran riot along the patlis of science: 
and the long persistence of the Physiologm (see 
Bestiary), with its series of fifty fanciful ombloms, 
is typical of the prevalent mood of the dark ages. 


The quickening of civilisation brought about by 
the Crusades, the discovery of now lands bv travel- 
lorn like Marco Polo and Columbus, the founding 
of universities and learned societies, the establish¬ 
ment of museums and botanic gardens, the in¬ 
vention of printing, the appearance of Aristotle's 
works in translation and dilution, and many other 
practical, emotional, and intellectual movements 

H ave fresli forae to science, ns indeed lo the whole 
fe of man. Amoii" the results of this scionti 11 o 
renaissance were the labour of tho 1 Encyclope¬ 
dists'—such as the Engl Islinian Edward Wotton 
(1402-1055), who wrote a treatise, De Diffcrentiis 
Animulitm; the Swiss Camrul UeBiior 115HMJB), 
author of a HUtoria Airimalivm; tho Italian 
Aldrovamli (1022-1005); nnd John Johnston or 
JonBtenuR (1003-75), a Polish Scot, the author of 
a dozen Latin folios on natural history. By 
their industry a largo mass of facts was accumu¬ 
lated, but of ton many it must lie said that 
their intellectual nppotilo was greater than 
thoir powers of digestion, and the jprogrcui of 
salouce was in quantity more than in quality. 
About the middle of the 18tli century tho best 
aims of the ‘Encyclopaedists* were realised in 
Bn Ifon’s Histmrc NalureUe (15 vols. 1740-07), a 
work which in spite of its wide range—for tho 
author took all nature for bis province—was full 
of acute perceptions and useful suggestions. 

Instead of following further the chronological 
development of the soieuco, it will lie convenient 
to notico tho great workers in tho different depart¬ 
ments, although this will necessitate a certain 
amount of multiple lcfercncc, snmo of tho greatest 
zoologists having done equally important work 
along several lines. 

I. Mm'phologicah —In the liau(1 b of John Bay 
and Carl Linmcus the results of their own imhiRliy 
and the accumulations handed down from the 
Encyclopedists began to take the form of a doJinite 
taxonomy. It is an instructive study, for which 
there is no space bora, Lo contrast the claRsillra- 
tion which may he inferred from Aristotle’s works, 
and which persisted down to tho time of 'Wot¬ 
ton and oven afterwards, with that of Limit’s 
j^Hstema Nat une (1st ed. 1730; 12th, 17U8), in 
which six classes were recognised—Mammalia, Avon, 
Amphibia, Pisces, IungcIa, and Venues, and lo 
follow the progress of taxonomy onwards. Lamarck 
drew the distinction between Vertebrates ami 
Invertebrates with greater firmness than hereto¬ 
fore, and distinguished ’apathetic' animals (In¬ 
fusoria. Polypi, Hadinrin, Tnnicata, Venues), 

1 sensitive 1 aiiuiHiMInsecta, Amelin id a, Crustacea, 
Annelida, CliTtpodiu, Conchiforn, and Molluscs.), 
and ‘Intelligent* Vertohrntii (Fishes, Reptiles, 
Birds, and Mammals). He was a firm believer in a 
scala natvrw, a regular scries of Increasing struc¬ 
tural complexity, and though this was Illusory ho 
did much towards reducing tho chaos in which lie 
found Invertebrate animals. Cuvier, in his lityno 
Auiwai (1820), elaborated tho idea of four great 
types or emhm)}rhci))cute—YeYtQ}iYn.tii< Moll tinea, 
Arliculftto, aud Radiata. This rapidly gave way 
before more caroful anatomical analysis, as nmy he 
inferred from the early classifications of R. Leuek- 
art, H. Mllne-Edwnrds, and T. H. Huxley, which 
iu turn wero destined to be superseded us embryo- 
logical ami pahcontological research came to tho 
aid of anatomy, and as taxonomy began tp ho pro¬ 


given in his article * Zoology ' in the IhiQyclopwtUa 
Britannicu. See also the detailed olassifications in 
tho articles Vkkteurata, &e. in this work. 

Among those who lmve prosocutoil tho anatom¬ 
ical analysis of the animal body, tevealihg those 
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subalterns, and soldiers being selected from either 
race ; but ns it wag soon found that the system of 
commingling the two races did not promote the com- 
nutcahip intended, the branch and Kabylea were 
formed into separate ccmipanioa, TholT first colonel 
wan Laimmciore, under whom and hie successor, 
Cavaignao, thoy distinguished themselves in many 
ft bloody eon met with die Arabs of the south. 
Gradually however the native element "was elimin¬ 
ated, and since 1840 the Zouaves urny ho considered 
as Ifronoli troops in a quafli-Moonsh dress. They 
now amount to upwards of 10,000 men, divided 
jtoto four regiments of four battalions each. 
"Key ov© veernited from veterans of the ordinary 
infantry regiment* who are disdnguiahed for thoir 
JlnG physique anil tried courage. 

When the French and the African elements of 
the original Zotiava battalions were separated, the 
Africans were constituted into a separate body, 
under the name of Algerian Tirailleurs, a force 
still recruited in Algiers to form a part {also four 
regiments) of the regular French army. They are 
usually spoken of os Titrees, and became too well 
known in the Franco Germ an war, In I860 a 
corps of French soldiers was organised at Rome as 
Papal or Pontifical Zouaves, under Lnmoricifere, 
wlm were disbanded in 1871, 

Zoutapftiisberg' a ridge of mountains (3000- 
4000 feet) in the north-oast of the Transvaal, which 
is a continuation of the BraJcenherge (<pv.), 
Zischokko, Johann Hbinbicu Daniel, an I 
eminent Gorman writer, was bom at Magdeburg, 
March 22, 1771. Ho ran away from school, was 
some time a strolling playwright, then a student 
at Frankfort, afterwards lectured there and adapted 
plays, sot out on travels and finally open art a 
hoarding-school at Reiclicnau in the Orisons. 
In 1708 ho published bis Qmhichte des Fni- 
stmts der droi tffindc in Rh(Ukn } then removed 
to Aarau, whore he was employed as a eom- 
miHuioner to BettU the affairs of Untarwcdden, Uri, 
Schwyz, and Zug; later ho was a member of tlie 
Groat Council of Aargau. He died at Aarau, 
Juno 27, 1848. His hooks include histories or 
Bavaria and of Switzerland, and a long series of 
tales, among them Dvr Crevte t Ahnnontadey Jona¬ 
than Fi'oek, ClementinO) Oswald, and Meialer 
Jordan . Tlie moBt popular of all ids writings 
was the Siwulen dcr Andmht (1800-10), translated 
as //ours of Meditation md Refleation (1848 h This 
was a Sunday periodical, supplying a complete 
exposition of modern rationalism, with an elo- 

S uonco and zeal for sound morality worthy of the 
esb days of orthodoxy. 

Zaohokke'a collootcd writings All 80 yoIs. (1851-54). 
A fow of liia talca (Goldmaker'8 Village, Lova*t Strata* 
qcm, Feronfiw, &o.) have boon • translated into English. 
Bee his Selfaltihan, a kind of autobiography (1842: Eng. 
trails. 1847); also Lives by Emil Zsobokko (81I od. 
I87O) and Bom (1080 k and Kollorie Reitvdyc zur Poli- 
tiscJun Tkhtigkcil H, Zuchokhw 1708-1801 (Aarau, 1887k 

ZHCliopaii, a town of Saxony, 15 miles SB. of 
Chemnitz by vail. Pop, 7880. 

Zuccaro* Taddeo (1520-08 ), painter, bos left 
a number of pretentious but nob valuable frescoes 
at Homo, and a few easel-pieces of no especial 
merit.—His youngor brother, FKDEBiao (1543- 
1009), lifttl sow© merit ns a painter of portraits 
and other works in oil (he painted Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, Mary Queen of Scots, <&o. during a tempor¬ 
ary exile), but gave most of his time to tasteless 
frescoes—lie disfigured Florcnco cathedral with 
Homo 300 figures nearly 50 foot high and extrava¬ 
gant in attitude, which time, however, boa merci¬ 
fully done inuoh to hide, Zuccaro decorated the 
Ebiccrlal for Philip IX. of Spain, and founded at 
Rome in 1595 the Axiadomy of St Luke, which 
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suggested to Reynolds the idea of the Royal 
Academy. 

Zllgi tlie smallest of tlie Swiss cantons, bus an 
me* of 02 nq. m. ami a pop. (1838) ot 28,123. The 
south-eastern part borders on the Alpine region, 
and is hilly and pastoral; the north-western part, 
onclosing a great part of the Lake of Zug, In e rich 
and beautiful country of conaflelds ana orchards. 
Tlie Inhabitants speak German, and are Catholics. 


persons were killed here in July 1S87 by the fall of 
about, thirty houses into tho late. 

Zuider ZCC| a large gulf ncnelratlng deep into 
the Netherlands, between 52 s 26' and 53 9 20' X. 
fat., about 50 miles in length, and 210 miles fn 
oivcaiufcccuco. The island s Tcxel* Vlieland, Ter 
Sell oiling, Amoland, and Scbietitinimikoog, reach¬ 
ing in a chain from the most noil:hero point of 
Holland, are the remains of tlio former line of 
coast, which form n breakwater anoinst the North 
Sea. From Dunkirk in French Flanders to the 
north of Holland the interior ft defended iron) the 
j bc& by sandhills or dmie^. Here, as at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, the sand-barrier was broken, and 
| in 1282 the waters overflowing the low lands separ¬ 
ated tlio province of Friesland from the peninsula of 
North Holland, ami, having united with the small 
inner lake Flevo, formed the prescut Zuider Zee. . 
In it He the islands Wiciingen, Urk, Soliok- 
laud, and Mavken, with, ft pop. of about 1)000. 
From the south-east of the Zuiler Zee a long nar¬ 
row arm, called tlie X (pronounced /). formerly ran 
nearly due west, through the peninsula of Hommh 
A strong sea-dyke an (Hocks Have boon constructed 
to cut off the Zuider Zee from tlio Y, through which 
a broad ship-oanal (see Canal, flp. 5) Ijob been 
made between Amsterdam and the North Sea. 
O 11 both sides of the new canal the Y has been 
drained and turned into aiwut 12,000 acres of rich 
land. Tlio new waterway was formally opened by 
tha king in 1876. A drainage scheme, which a 
Hfcato commission was appointed in 1892 to con¬ 
sider, proposes to draiu the Zee and reel aim over 
1,860,000 acres at an estimated coat of nearly 
£10,000,000. Sco Holland; ami Havard, Bead 
Qtlies of the Zuyder Zee (trails, 1878). 

Zulus [Ama&itlus), a branch of the groat Bantu 
(q,v.) division of the huiuau family, among whose 
sections the aggregate of tribe* or clans now gener¬ 
ally known as the Zulus are conspicuous for their 
physical and intellectual development. By nature 
the uieu are brave and are given to field sjiorte, and, 

tribal strife. A noticeable feature in their nature 
is that when a fight is definitely over (bitterly and 
bravely as it usually is fought) no passions appear 
to remain, nor are feelings of revenge harboured 
against each other. The Zuln polity is that of a 
pure democracy, the chiefs being elected, ami hold¬ 
ing office during the pleasure or the people. This 
pleasure is given expression to through parent* to 
subheads of districts, through thorn to tlie lueofls 
of larger districts, and through these in turn to 
the chief direct. Legislation occiivb in the same 
way, through an extension of feeling from the 
body of the people to the chief through the heads 
of districts. A very complete, though unwritten, 
code of law, civil and criminal, exists and is-well 
known to every adult Zulu. Polygamy Is practised' 
throughout the country, and Jms been from time 
immemorial; the marriage-tie, however, with the 
tenth or twentieth wife is as sacred os where 1 
monogamy prevails. As 11 race, the Zulus are 
conspicuous for their morality and freedom from'.- 
drunkenness - and crime. - MWouary efforts ■ to 
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P. Jeffrey Boll. revised by Hay Lankester, 1878); 0* 
CHaufl GrundzUgc d. Zoologic (4th cd. 1880-82; Preiioh 
tranB. 1884) and Text-look of Zoology (trail* by Scdgwink, 
1884-85); S. Wiedcraheli«i Comparative AmL of Veric- 
bwla ( trail* by W. N, Parker, 1888), and larger work un¬ 
translated ; A. Lang, Text-book of Comp. Anal, (ro-edL of 
O, ftchtnidt’s, trail* by II. M. and M. Bornard); 11, 
Hateohek, Lehrbuch d, Zoologie (1888 et scq.). 

Couijxtmtive Physiology ,—Cumde Bernard, Pkimo- 
mints de la Vic Commune aux Animaux et aux 
Vctftiaiix (1878); Paul liort, Lemons sur la Physiologic 


F, Jeffrey Bell, Conimratwe Anatomy and Physiology 
(1887); A, B. Griffith a, Comparative Physiology (1801); 
Halliburton, Physiological Chemistry (1801); Bunge, 
Physiological ami Pauiological Chemistry (trans. 1800 J. 

Embryology, —A. KMlkor, Entwickdungsycsohichte (2d 
ed 1870); F, M, Balfour, Comparatitc Embryology 
(1880-31); M, Foster and F, M. Balfour, Elements of 
Embryology (2d ed. by Sedgwick and Heapo, 1888); 
A, O, Hartdoiu Introduction to the Study of Embry ■ 
ohyy{ 1887); 0. Hot twig, Lehr buck der Ent wioAel tings- 

K ichU (2d cd. 1888; Fronoli oil. by Julia); E. 

cholt and K Holdor, Entwickelungsffeschiditc der 
wirUlloeen Thierc (1800 et seq,) t 
PaUvonMoglcal.—K, A. Nioholaon and B. Lydekkor, 
Palaeontology (I860); X. A, von Zittol, Pal&antologic 
(1378 ; M. Xennisyr, Die Stflmjnc dee Tkierrtick* 

(vol. 1. 1880); A. Gaudiy, Lee Enchuinements du Monde 
Animal (1888-00), 

Cfeotiranhical Distribution* —A. It Wallaoe, Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution (1870); A, Heilprin, Gcograjdit- 
cal and Geological Distribution (1867); IV. Marshall In 
Berghaus’ Phyaikal Allas 1887); E. I*. Trouessart, La 
Qtoymphie zoologique (1800). 

Books of Travelling Naturalists—o.g. C. Darwin, 
Voyage of the Beagle (Loud. 1841; now od. 1800); H. 
VT. Bates, Naturalist on Ike Amazons (new ed., with 
Life by E. Clodd. Lend. 1892); T. Belt, JVdturalfol in 
Nicaragua (2d ed. 1888); A. It. Wallace, Malay Archi¬ 
pelago (1800). Tropical Nature (1878), Island Life 
(1880) ► Wyville Thomson, The Depths ojthe Sea (1873), 
Voyage of ike Challenger (1685); H, N. Mosdoy, 
Naturalist on the Challenger (1879; new cd. 1802). 

A Eliotoyical,— Darwin, Origin of Specie* (1850). &a; 
Herbert Spenoer, Principles of Biology (1804-00); 


Haeokel, Gcmnlte Morphologic (1800), A. S. 

Wallaae, Darwinism (1880), &o, 

Practical Manuals, — A. AT. Marshall and O. H. Hurst, 
Practical Zoology (3d od. 1892); T. J. Parker, Zootomy 
(1881); C. Vogt and E. Yung, Trait& (TAnatomic com- 
parte pratique (1885 cl sea .); W. K. Brooks, Inverte¬ 
brate Zoology (Bob ton, 1882); T. H. Huxley and If, B. 
Martin, rev. od. by G. B. Ho we a and D. H. Haott, 
Elementary Instruction fit Practical Biology ( 1688 ); V. 
Glrod, Manipulation de Zoologic (2 vole. 1870-81); A. 
llallas Dee, Miorotouiisl’* Va.de d/ccum (2d od. 1891). 

Atlaeee,— O. G. and O. Caras, 'ErlatUcrungstafdn atr 
tevgleichtnden Anatomic ( 1820-52 ); It Wagner, leone* 
Zoolomieoi (1841); O. Sohmldt, Handalla* der vert/L 
Anaf. (1852); J, V, Caras, leones Zoutomica (18D7); F. 
Loydig, Tafchi ear vetyt, Anat, (18U4) ; G. B. Ho wee, 
AHas cf Practical Elementary Biology (1885); A. do 
Vajsstdro, Atlas d?Anatomie contparte de* Invertlbrts 
(1880) ; W. li Smith mid J. 3. Nor wall. Illustrations of 
Zoology ( 1889). 

General Natural History, — Brelmi'e Thierlcben (3d ed. 
by Fcohuol-Looscho, 10 vols. Lolp. and Vion. 1800 et 
cc^.); Oassoll's Natural History (od. by P. Martin 
Duncan, 0 vola. 1882); Standard or liiversidc Naluml 
History (ed, by J. 8. Kingsley, (| vols. 1888). 

Zoophyte (Gr. soon, ' nn aninml, 1 and phyion , 
«a plant’), a term signifying animal-plant, em¬ 
ployed by Cuvier in his earlier attempts at classi¬ 
fication to designate numerous simple animals, 
sedentary in habit, of ten with a superficial resem¬ 
blance to plants. As Cuvior used the term it was 
prattioaljy nscloss. for, Bko the title Hadiata, in 
which it wan after wards incorporated, it was 
applied far too widely to have any precision. If 
now used it is restricted to hydroid aolonies (boo 
HypnoiB3). It would he more accurate if read 
backwards, pkytozoon, or plant-like animal. 


| Zoospore* Hoe Spoius. 

Zormlorf, a Brandenburg village, D miles N. 
of Kttstriii, where on 23th August 1708 Frederick 
the Groat defeated the Hushiaus in one of the 
bloodiest battlcB of the Seven Yours* War (q.v.). 

Zoroaster* ZwporfcrTpiif, or Za9/xu5arjjs (so tho 
Greeks pronounced the name of Zorn tint shtra), tho 
founder or reformer uf tho ancient religion of the 
Pfiraecs, appears as a historical porwm only in the 
earliest portion of tho A vesta* the GAbliio hymns, 
wliere tho aspirations, hopes, and feara of an notual 
human agent are unmistakably mesont. His name 
means 4 Say-omnols 1 (hardly 1 Old-camels’), nshtra 
being a frequent termination, ns in 'Floct-camels/ 
Frnsuaoshtra. His father was Pouni0as|Mi, 1 Jdaiiy- 
horseshis wife was Ilvngvi (i.o. of the Uvogvas) j 
his daughter was Pouru-cnista, tho Disorcot. Iiis 
family name was Hpltanin. This much wo limy 
accept from the statement of documents, but as 
soon as wo leavo the last CiAtha, which wa* the 
wedding-song of hie daughter, wo have no reliable 
data, whether he was bom in Bagha, tho 1 Znra- 
thnshtrian * province (possibly later so called from 
its having become a political and ecclesiastical 
colitre), or nearer the scene represented In tho 
Veudfil&d (chap. i.) t where counUHeft to the cast 
aro man tinned (so more probably), or, again, 
wbother Atropatono was bis boine, one thing seems 
certain, whicn is that all the poisons named in 
tho GAthas belong beside him. Notwithstanding 
YaBna, xlvi. 1, with its ‘to what land (district)shall 
I turn ?' which probably gave iIhc to tho erroneous 
opinion, lie was no immigrant or emigrant going 
prophoticnlly from country io country j for such a 
career at such an age would have been soon out 
short by bis execution, Ho is thoroughly at homo 
and among his relatives in tho GAthas. As tho 
centre of a group of chioftuinH, one of whom was tho 
king VtalitAspa (* Horse-owuor* ?), he was carry¬ 
ing on with ywylug success a lAolitical, military, 
and theological struggle for tho defence or wider 
establishment of a holy agricultural state, whoso 
laws and principles encouraged pastoral labour, 
tillage, and thrift, ae against tho freohaoling 
tendencies of Turanian and Vedic aggressors. In 
tho courso of Iub career bo composed roligioiiH- 
political hynniN, tho GAtlms, of which wo have 
how only fragment* surviving in metres which 
appear (or reappear) in tho Hik and in other parts 
ot tho Veda. (See under Zoi) also for tho period 
in which he lived, which is even more uncertain 
than that of IIouioi 1 , but which cannot bo placed 
later than 800 n.o., and may bo greatly earlier.) 
The later lives of Zaradunlit aro historically north- 
lew, as are many fantastic particulars noted by 
the Greeks. See PAiisisiss. 

Zosturns, a Greek historian, who hold ofllcc at 
Constantinople under the Emperor Theodosius II, 
(408-450). His Uistoria Nova t a compilation 
mainly from earlier writcre, is in six books; the Jiret 
sketches the history of the Homan emperors from 
Augustus to 805 A.D., the otlior live doal inoro 
niiimtely with tho pedod omling at 410. His slylo 
is concise, clear, and interesting. IIo socks to 
unfold the causes of the decline of tho omplie, 
and, boing himself a pagan, lie adduces as tho 
chief tho neglect of paganism. Tho best editions 
are by Bcklcor (1837) and Mendelssohn (1887), 
—For Pope Zn&iiiius (417-418), bco PnLACiiUB, 

Zouaves, a body of treojis in tho Froncli army, , 
which deilvcH Hb name from tho Zwawa, a trllio | 
of Kabylos in tho Algeiian province of Constantine. 
Those Kabyles had long lieeu oiuployod as moreen* 
(U*ies by the deya of Alglcre; and after tho conquest 
in 1830 the French took them into their *or- 
vice. At first companies wore formed consisting of 
French and Kabyles in certain proportions, officers, 
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recovered their hold in Zungnria, inclmling Kuljn 
(rj, v.). Tho population includes Dungum or Puu- 
guile, Chinese, Kalmnoks, and Kirghiz. 

Znrbairnn, Francisco < 1698-1 aos), a Spnuiali 
painter, was born the son of a labourer in Efttro- 
miulnriu who perceived lito talent ami gut him into 
a studio at Seville. There he spent most of his 
life, studious and loterimuk; his subjects are 
mostly of a religions nature, and lie had a wonder¬ 
ful skill in Biicli white draperies as those of the 
Carthusian monks. His masterpiece, an iritajpleco 
with many noble figures, in In the musenili at 
Seville, and in St PauVs Church there a famous 
Crucifixion is preserved. The London National 
Gallery has a Imo kneeling Franciscan holding a 
'skull. 


Zurich (Gor. Zurich) t a northern canton oi 
Switzerland, drained hy tho Rhino and its tribu¬ 
taries, and traversed from NW. to SE, by ridges 
of lofty bills, between which Ho three valleys, 
forming almost its whole surface—those of the 
Toss, the Glufcfc, and the Lhnninfc. The lost drains 
the beautiful Lake of Zurich, which, lying 1841 
feet above soadovol, is 2d miles long, and 2£ miles 
broad at tho widest. Zurich has not a fertile soli, 
lint it 1» carefully cultivated. Zurich was one 
of the earliest seats of tho cotton manufacture 
in Europe, and tho spinning and weaving of cotton 
are still prosecuted with great success. Tho silk 
industry is nearly as important} and machinoiy, 
bells, type, paper, &c. are also manufactured. 
Area, 000 sq. m. Pop., Gerumn-sneaking and 
Protestant, (1870) 2B4.78C; (1888) 389,014. 

ZtflllCH, tho capital, 41 miles by roil NNE. of 
Luaerno and 43 NW. of Glams, is situated at the 
point where the Ummat Issues from the Lake of 
Enrich and unites with ito tributary the ttlhl. 
It is ono of the most prosperous maim factoring and 
commercial towns of Switzerland; yet tho narrow 
Ktreote and lofty houses of its older quarters, on the 
high ground cost of the ihw, give it the quaint 
a ppouvuuce of a medteval city, Of tlio lluuianasqiie 
cathedral, erected in the lltli and 13bh centuries, 
Zwingli was iwstor, nfl Lavoterwas of the Peters- 
kirolio. Tho Poly technic (1884) Imam the unfver- 
sitv, wliluli, founded in iai2, has nearly 100 tonoliere 
anil more than 800 students} and one may also 
nolloo tho town-hall (1800), tho botanic guidons, 
tho six bridges, and the town library vnthovw 
100 000 volumes and 3000 MSS. Fuseli uas ft 
25 k? Pop (1870) 50,608; (1888) 00,008 (27,064 
i in the town proper). 

Ziituhcii. ft town iw the Dutch province 1 or 
- r _, x%rtM i iv tiiA ifevlral. 


r. hi nr ai’Q tno \XTVH,U . V 2 i "v ' 

and the 1 Wiin Hula 'tower. At Rv asol t, 9 miles N.» 
Ts Llio boys* reformatory of 'Nederl&ndHoh Mobbrav 
nS5l). Zntphon lifts manufactures of paper, oil, 
Ltik lb lias lxjon several times besieged; 
ami in a skirmish on tho Held of Warnsfeld, a Hbtio 
to tho east, Sir Philip Sidney (a.v.) received bis 
death-wound from a Spanish l*mlot, 2ii Octoiler 
1,>8<J. Pop. 17,004. 

Zuydor Zoc* See Zuider Zee. 

Zrcnlftorodkn* ft R«*»lan town 100 miles S. 
of Kieir; pop. 11,830. 

Zvotuik. ft fortified town of Bosnia, which the 
Austrians occupied in 1878 only after severe 
hur, situated on tho left bank of the Drina, about 
GO miles NE. of Hosna-Semi. Pop. 3030. 

Zwolbrltckoit (Fr. DewC-ponifi\ an anoiont 
cminbv from 1410 duchy, now incorporated in 
the Bavarian Palatinate. I^oldcnpitai*?^* 
brlloken (Lat, Bipontman), 45 miles W. 

of Tjindau, bn* a largo wwtle (now a court-house), 


many busy manufactories, and is notable for its 
Bipontino edition of tho classics, beautifully 
printed at the ducal press from 1770- P°P» 10,634, 

Zwickau, a picturesque city of Saxony, irremi- 
lftrly built in its older portions, in a pleasant valley 
on tho left liank of tlie Miilde, 82 miles by roll 
SAV. of Dresden. Of its rhu relics the most n«te- 
i worthy is tho Gothic Murieukhclio, wliicb date** 
from 1401, wn* restored in 1830-42, and Iiqb a tower 
1 235 feet high. The old castle has teen converted 
. into a prison. The town earrics on many inaim- 

* facturcs} bub the chief source of its wealth is the 
1 l-iah beds of coal in the surrounding district, winch 

employ 8000 miner*. Top. (1900) 43,041.—For the 
Prophets of Zwickau, sec Anabaptists. 

Zwingli* Huumhoh (Lnilnised Ulrfats 
Zt"Minis)* the Swiss Reformer, was horn at 
Wildhans, at the head of the Toggenburg volley, 
canton of St Galh January 1, 1484. He made 
his Btudies in philoaoidiy and humanity at 
Bern and Vienna, in theology at Basel under 
Thomas AVytleiilincli, and wns appoint?! poster 
at Glam a in 1500. Hero he devoted himself to 
study and taught himself Greek, learning by heart 
tho epistles of St Paul, At that time the Swiss 
hired out their soldiers to foreign states, and 
Zwingli twice (1012 and 1515) accompanied the 
men of Glares ns flcld-clinplain. In 1510 be was 
transferred to EinBledelu, then os Row fc great 
resort of pilgrims to the slmno of the Black \ Irgin. 
Zwingli mods no secret of his contempt for the 
superstition of such . pilgrimages, and all the 
papal promises of promotion failed to purchase Jiih 
aUonce. Ill December 1318 he was elected to,be 
preacher in fclio minster at Zurich, and one or lib* 
first duties was to rouas the council uot to admit 
within the oitv gates Demlmrum SaiiiBOU, who 
hail been soiling indulgences throughout tho 
Forest Cantons. Htf now began to preach \nm 
gospel trhth with greater bohlnesH than ever, and 
Ufa iuiliicnco grow rapidly. In 1621 lie auecteded 
in keopiug Zurich from joining tho other cantons 
in their alliance with Franco— 4 ib is no am fc ?, eAt 
Bcali on a fast-day/ «4d tlie fcarh** pairtot- 
n re ocher, 'but it is agreat am to Bell human llesu 
for the slaughtor.* tTw Bishop of Constance now 
1 sont liis vicar-gOneral to Zurich, but bn wo» 
quickly silmiceu in debate bv the Reformer 
‘ (January 20,1623), In presence of the council and 
[ six hundred men. Hia utter discomfitnre was 
' follpwed by the fonnal adoption by.^o city of 
the Reformed doctnnes os set forth in Zwingli s 
f Bixty-soven theses. A second dfcnutatto foBowtal 

* in piijaeuoe of nine hundred (Ootobev 28-29, lu23), 

* with the result that images and tlie muss were swept 
) away. Zwingli married Anno. Meyer (nte liein- 
» hard), a widow of forty-throe, in im i oft Easter 
' 1£25 he dispensed tlie Hftcrament m both kinds to 

* his congregation. Meantime tlie mqrejpjnt.Blww 

* Avidoly over Switaerlond. Bern^ followed iu 1@8 
D after tte triumphant dnimitation 

» tliou Basel, St Gall flcliaffliratfen. 
v Ittpfciats troubled the Swiss relornifttion 0523-26 , 
'riiile tlio great oontrovomy >ntdi Luther, which 
tb nA Uie Proteetaut dim*, began and 

3- tlie fniitlew conference at MaA im, bwwgut awoui 
t by Philip the Magimnimom*, in Octotei 1520. Un 

r, 


"Wt biTof fellowship to Zwingli <nads 
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Chdritinnibo Ihwq been more tolerated and aenul- 
osueil in than successful. The pursuits of tlio 
people are jwstoml- Trading is little known, and 
the arte are limited to the primitive needs of 
simple iron-work, pottery, and ornaments of copper, 
ivory, bom, or wontV. 

In tlie Iwgiiming of the 10th century the 
Zulus proper were a am all clan who, responding 
to tlie ambition of the warlike chieftain Tshalca, 
hccamo embroiled with most of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, with the result that ono hun¬ 
dred or more clans, once considered rut strong as 
tlie Zulu clan, wore attacked in detail and com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge fealty lo the Zulu clan 
propei'. Tabaka during tbo Hist quarter of tlie 
century dominated'South Africa practically from 
tlie Zambesi to tlio Cano Colony, anil thin as con¬ 
clusively and successfully and by much tbo same 
methoda as Napoleon dominated Europe for tlio 
time. Subsequent to this date the Zulus became 
restricted in this dominion by the ail vent of pioneer 
Europeans in tlie Cap Colony and the Dutch re¬ 
publics and Natal. Tshafca was succeeded in 1828 
by his brother Diugaan, who was assassinated for 
political reasons. He in turn was succeeded by 
Umpnnda, who reigned over a third of a century, 
dying in 1873. He left as his successor Cotewayo, 
who reigned from 1874 until 1878 os paramount 
chief over a Zulu land which included not only the 
Zulu land of to-day, but a largo portion of what is 
now within the borders of tbo Trans veal and Aina- 
toiigftlaiul. In 1878 Sir liar tie Frcre, the then 
High Ciimmisslonor for South Africa, assumed the 
policy that British interests in the territories bor¬ 
dering on Znlulaml were threatened by the exist¬ 
ence of tlio independent nation occupying that 
country. Acting on tills policy, lie, in opposition 
to tlio views held by Sir Henry Bulwcr and other 
officers of the Grown in Smith Africa, sent on the 
11th December 1878 an ultimatum to Cotewayo, 
which was of a nature to create war between the 
Zulus and the British. “War being declared* active 
steps worn taken to invade and subjugate Zulu- 
larnl. General the Hon. F. A, Thesiger (Lord 
Chelmsford) was detailed to conduct the military 
operations. Five columns were thrown into the 
country, but owing to infamanagement they all 
proved unsuccessful. the main one being almost 
annihilated by tlio Zulus at Iaumlnln (q.v.) on 
January 22, 1870. The gloom of this fearful 
disaster was slightly lelleved by the heroic anil 
liistorio defence nf Horkc’s Drift (q.v,). The 
other coinimis, after a series of small battles, in 
which any meaaura of success was to a large extent 
at tuineil by the colonial volunteers attached to 
them* recoiled on their bases* and wore either shut 
up at Etsliowo or ordered hack to the British aide 
or the Tngeln. Hirer. Reinforcements were hurried 
forward from England, ami the command of the 
military operations was handed to Genera] Sir 
Garnet Wnlseloy. He arrived in Natal with the 
latter portion of tlio reinforcements; but Lord 
Chelmsford meanwhile had on the 4tli July won n 
dcuislvo battle at Ulnndi. Tlio result of the en¬ 
gagement was that the Zulus admitted themselves 
beaten, gave up the conte.it, and claimed tlio posi¬ 
tion of conquered and the protection of tlio con¬ 
querors. England, however, was opposed at the 
luotmmt to the policy of annexation, and declined 
to take over the country despite the wish nf tlio 
subjugated people. The horne uu tliorities appointed 
thirteen chiefs to reign where only one lmd previ¬ 
ously ruled, with the result that anarchy and inter¬ 
necine strife ensued. In 1884, in which year Cote- 
wayo died, England wiw again asked to exorcise 
Fovereign rights in the country, and so pacify it. 

I his the government deahned to do, and a party 
™ How ailventtiTeTafiotn the Tmnuvaal ontored the 


country and took sides with the combatants, suc¬ 
ceeding ultimately in obtaining for the Transvaal 
the bent portion of Zulnland. Tlio remainder has 
since 1887 been annexed to England under the title 
of Britfah Zuhiland. It is governed by the governor 
o>{ Natal tlumgU local ofttaloM, wlia collect tlie 
revenues and ad minister the laws—the latter being 
the ordinary Zulu laws shorn of customs ropngnaut 
to olvilised methods of government. The resident 
commissioner lives at Etehowe or Ekowe. 

See Thomas D. Jcnkiuson, Ainazulu (1882); Lady 
F. Dixie, In the Lund of Misfortune (1802); HranooB 
E. Colonso 3 Muin of Zuhiland (2 vole. 1884-88): Itov. 
Job I ah Tylor, Forty Years among the Zulus (1802). 

Ziiinnln-Carrcguy* Tomas* the grentest of 
the generals of Don Curios during the civil wav 
of 1333-40, was born in 178D at OrmafeteguA, in 
the Biscayan province of Guipuzcon. He left bis 
studies at Fampelunu to fight under Mina against 
Napoleon, ami afterwards served undor Qucsada 
in the 'Army of the Faith;’ aud on the re-estab¬ 
lishment of absolutism he wos raised to the rank 
of colonel, and appointed governor of Forrol. For 
his leaning to the party of tlio Cariists ho was tried 
by court-martial hut acquitted} in 1832 with other 
Cnvlibtii he was dismissed the army. But in 1833 
the rising of tlio Bnscpio population called him to 
head the CAvliKt insurrection. His motley army 
was without uniform, ill-fed, and ill-paid, yot the 
vigour mid personality of 1 el Tio Tomas' woro such 
that he was able to maintain off active discipline. 
He kept bis opponents at bay, defeated ltmlil in 
the valley of Amescoas, routed another foroo of 

I ChristinoB at Yiftna, gained a second victory in the 
Amescoas valley, completely defeating Valdez, after 
a battle of four days, and routed Iriarte near 
. Guernica. These WilViant sucoobsdh tinned tbo 
weak head of Don Carlos, and led him to intorfoiu 
with the plans of his during and devoted general, 
who was anxious to strike for Madrid when tho 
Christines wore paralysed with terror. Zambia- 
Carreguy was ordered tn lay siege to Bilbao, but 
was mortally wounded bv a musket-ball. and died 
ten days later. June 16, 1836. See Caiujsth; 
Henningson’s Twelve Months* Campaign (1830), 
and the CornkiU Magazine for January 1871. 

ZhihIhn See Zahresi. 

Zunipt* Kahl, philologist, was horn at Berlin, 
20th Huron 1792, studied at llcidolbarg and Berlin, 
and after lioldlng posts in various higher schools 
Ijccame in 1827 extra-ordinary, in 1830 ordinary 
professor at the nnivenbity, and diwl 25tli June 
1840. Hlft best-known work is tlio Latcinischc 
Gmmmuti/c (1818; 13th ml. by A. W. Zuinpb, 
1874) j also his editions of Curtius (1820 and 1840), 
Quintilian (1831), Cicero’s Verrine Orations (1830; 
and Commentary, 1831), and Do Officii* (1837). 

Ho wrote books on the Roman knights (1839), tlio 
numbers of tlio population in anolent states (1841), tho 
philosophical schools of Athens (1843), tbo Homan dwell- 
mg-houMfl (1844], Homan Religion (1846), and tlio legal 
standing of tho Homan oltizcn (1840). 

Hisuophmv, AuoustZumpt, also adistinguisliud 
lniilologisb, was horn ut Ivintigsborg, 4th Decumlier 
1816, studied at Berlin* lectured in gymnasia there, 
and dial 22d April 1877. Ho devoted lmmtolf 
especially to Latin optampliy, and by Ills studies 
therein throw great light upon Roman antiquities. 
See the Life by Padallotll (1878). 


tho country of the Zuiigura, a people belonging to 
the Kalmuck or west Gin Mongolian stock, a wee no 
longer existing as a separate people, Lying bo* 
tween the central Tlan-snan highlands of the llusso- 
ChmeBo frontier and the western Altai* it is a high 
mountain region, in which are tlie sources of tho 
Black Irtish and tlie lit Tlie Chinese liavo lately 
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Aath, 

Abbaaldu t 
Abbey Craig, 

Abbot, Charles, 
Abbotsford Club, 
Abdul.McJcd, 
Abecedarian Hymns, 
A bon, 

Abcokutn, 

Aberbrothock, 

Abcitonwny, 

Aberdeen, 

AbhidharniD, 

Ablnger, Sc 

AbrnchU* 

Abravnnel, 

Abstract, 

Abu, 

Abury, 

Acacia, 

Accn, Accho, 
Acciaccntum, 
Acetanilld, 

Achar, 

Achttophel, 

Achtuad Pasha, 
Achromatin, 
Achromatopsia, 
Acierago, 

Acipenwr, 

Agrlslus, 

Acrylic Add, 
Actomorphic, 
Adam*, John, 
Adda*, 

Adder, 

Aildonstouo, 
Adder's Tongue, 
Addington, Henry* 
Addington Park, 
Addressers, 
Azerbaijan, 
Adoptianistfl, 
/Edorius, 

, /Enetd, 

Aflrostfttlon, 


Atk 
Calif 
Stirling 
Colchester [Lent) 
Book-club 
Turkey, 33* 
ins, AcivstU 

Ben 
Abbeohuta 
Arbroath 
CoMvay 
Ifniveuities 
Buddhism, 517 
Scarlett [Sir fames) 
Brachtopoda 
Abarbanel 
Concrete 
Sangir Islands 
Avtbury 
Shittim 
Act* 
AfPogiatum 
Ant fibrin 
Bamboo 
Shqflesbnry 
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Cell , 48, 5* 
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Dm mb 
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Abacus 
Snakes, 531 
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Agalaxy, 
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Agosta, 

Agna, Aguardiente, 
Ahaggar, 

Ahura-Mardfio, 

Air, 

Alrthrey, l 

ATsha, 

Akbar Khan, / 

Akeman Street, 
Akerraao, 

Altliks, 

Alai Mountains, 
Alambagb, 

Alana, 

A Lane, 

Alarum, 

X IfftfiCO, 

Alba, 

Alban, 
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A) bat an l, Arabian 

AJbfltegnim, 

AJbe, 

Albert Edivnrd Nyanza, 
Albertlne Doe, 
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Albinui, 

Alblte, 

Albrecht, 

Albuminoids, 

Alcaboit, 
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AI water, Lord, 

Alcides, Alcmene, 
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Alexinoton, 
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Asia , 486 
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A It tuts 
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Albany, in 
Catharl 
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Astronomy, 307 
Alb 

Nyanza, Mata Nsige 
Sa xony, iW 
Bitumen 
Alenin 
Felspar 
Albert 
Digestion, II18 
Alkahest 
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Seymour 
no, ■ Hercules 
[er, Rabetah 

i, Crichton 

Cost maty 
Alaska 
Naphtha, 383 
Alexei 

J, Flhring 
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Zoology 
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f. Skirl 

Timber 
Africander 
Foetus, Placenta 
Choke-damp 
Agalactia 
HtUcon 
Amanita 
Farina 


Alfred of Doveriey, Alursd 

Alfuros, Celebes 

Alga marina, Grasswmck 

Atgeiirw, Algsdms 

Atgum, Alnwg 

Atioaka, Alaska 

Alighieri, *>«»** 

Alignment, Comae, Standing Stones 
Alkanine, Cacodyls 

Allat, Babylonia , 636 

Allemand, Cardinal, Basel [Councilof) 
Allgood, Chiaopodtuu* 

All Hallows, ffallowetn, AtLSaiW 
Alltaco, Petrus de, Aflty 

All Stmts College. O^fbrd 

Al-Mamun, Arabian Language, 363 


Almandiae, 

Alnuzanon, 

Aloys, 

Aloyshis, St, 
Alphanaus, Petrus, 
Alp-horn, 

Al-Raschid, 

Aired, 

Ababa, 

Alien, 

Altdorf, 

Althorp, 

Altorf, 

Alva marina, 

Ah color Abioes^ 
Amadavat, 

Amafingu, 

Amdiigh, 

Amaron-stone, 

AmbatO, 

Amberboa, 

Amboncs, 

Amhrette, 
Ambrosian Hymn, 
American Cloth, 
American Island, 
American Jvy, 
American Organ, 
Ametbury* 
Amldo’caproio Acid, 
Amir, 


Garnet 
Pfazarrcn 
Lithography 
Consign [Luigi] 
Fable 
JCuh-hom 
Harouu 
Aldrcd 
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Coursing 
Altorf 
Spencer 
UrJ 

GraSswncKe 
Teeth 
Weaw-bird 
Bingos 
Berbers 
Felspar 
1 /a tu ba to 
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Chrtrth, 333 
Hibiscus 
Te Drum 
Leather Cloth 
Fanning 
Virginia Creeper 
Harmonium 
Conning 
Leucine 
Admiral, Emir 


Ammonia, AceUto of, Plindertrstt Spirit 
Amor, Cupid 

Ampebdese, Vitatem 

Ampire, Electricity, rib 


Amphlneura, 

Amrita, 

Amun-Ra, 

Amyrine, 

Anacapri, 

Analyst*, Volumetric, 
Anamcrite, 

AnOoas, 

Anasarca, 

Aiutta, 

Ancnd, 

Anderledy, 

Anderine, 

Andrea nov Islands, 
Ancmochord, 

Angary, 

Angariya, 

Angelo) ogy, 

Angelica Salutalto, 
Angelas Domini, 
Angkor, 

Angb'Cymric Score, 

Aji-buly 

Anlcuts, 

Anw of Cloves, 4 


Chiton 

Ambrosia 

Amman 

Eletnl 
Capri 
Alkalimetry 
Basalt 
Pine-apple 
Dropsy 
Ann at to 
Chihe 

ft suits 
Felspar 
Aleutian Islands 
jEeUan Harp 
Neutrality 
Comoro Isles 
Anatomy, 954 
Avi Maria 
Ave Maria 
Cambodia 
Folklore 
Gnn-humy 
CoferooH 
. Henry Vllh 



ZWINGLI 


ZYRIANOVSK 


the latter burst into tears. Of tho fifteen art idea 
prepared by Lutlier, tliero was absolute agree¬ 
ment on the hist fourteen, and oven two-thirds 
of the fifteenth. In Ids view of thin lust question 
Zwiugll rejects every fonn of local or corporeal 
presence, whether by tmusuliB ton tint Ui n, impana- 
tion, or consubsbantlntion. He assails every form, 
liowover subtle, of the old Cupcnutitic (John, vi. 
51—J53, 50) conception of a carnal presence and 
cavual appropriation* He took his stand upon 
John, vi. 03, * The flesh profitotli nothingbut 
Luther wrote with chalk on the table before him, 
*Thia is my body,’ as tho truth of God which 
nothing could explain away. 

Meantime tho progress of the Reformation had 
only aroused bitter hatred in tho Forest Cantons, 
which foresaw the end of the traditional political 
importance they enjoyed in the diet. Zwingli 
divined that the political and religious questions 
could not bo separated, bnt failed to bring the 
Frotestnnt cantons to see the real nature of the 
crisis. Five Roman Catholio can tens formed in 
2Jovoiiiber 1523 a separate alliance, to which the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria was admitted a 
few- months later, Zurich declared war in 1520 on 
account of the burning alive of a Protestant pastor 
seized on noutml tend Lory, bnt bloodshed was 
averted for a time by tlie hrsfc treaty of Cappel, 
June 25,15*29. The Zuriclierft 1 fears were lulled into 
a fancied security, and Rem's jealousy of Zurich 
hindered co-opcratiou, while tho FoTGst Cantons 
ami Zug stealthily made their preparations, At 
length they made a sudden dash on Zurich with a 
force of 8000 men, and were mot at Cappel by an 
Hbprapared and ill-provided force of bnt 2000 man. 
The men of Zurich made a desperate resistance, 
but wore completely dcfcatod, and among tlie dead 
lay the great Itoformor, Oot. 11, 1031. 1 They may 
kill the body but not the sonl ’ were his last words! 

Zwingli’e religious convictions came to 1dm in* 
uei'ioiidoiitly of Luther, for lie was preaching 
substantially tho Reformed doctrines ns early as 
lolfl, the year befoto the appearance of Luther's 
theses. Ho never had tho inward struggle of 
Lnbhor and Calvin, for lio b tar ted from a Uiiforenfc 

S omt from them, finding his way by degrees from 
Liiniauisin to positive trntli as the meaning of 
Scripture deepened in his mind. Tlio inward 
sphere of the Helf-conseiousncss its renewed by 
Cod* in which man knows himself to bo n child 
of God, was the rogion in which Luther's religious 
speculation 1 in gored; Zwiiiull, on the other hand, 
emphasised the necessity laid upon man to cany 
out God's glory on earth by fulfilment of His will. 
Honce hia patriotism, which sprang naturally from 
this religions root, and liis iin-Lubuer-like zeal for 
reform in the formal woiship and constitution of 


dofect. rather than as punishable sin [pcccatum} 
or gmlfc T^ 10 Utter term was limited to actual 
poraonal violation of G<mVa law, but was not 
applicable to tlie natural depravity of man, 
, e «. the source of suali violation. Ho was 
the first to maintain the salvation of iiiiban- 
tised infants, and ho believed, moreover, in the 
salvation of suoli virtuous heathens ns Socrates 
Flato, Pindar, Nuina, Scinio, and Seneca. Willi 
regard to the universal foie-ordination and effb 
oacioua providence of God, and in regard to ropro- 


bation and election, Zwingli was as Calvinistic as 
Galvin or AugiiBtine himself, As a man he was 
calm, intrepid, incorruptible, without tho fire and 
genius of Luther, but with a Bounder understand* 
uig and better balnnco of faculties. The most 
open-mind ad and liberal amongst tho Reformers, 
lie grasped tlie conception of a broad Christian 
union, beyond mi essential dift'orcncoa in doctriuo 
and ritual, to which it can hardly bo said tho 
Christian church 1ms yet attained. Ho had no 
faculty for metaphysical speculation, and liis four 
dogmatic works are terse and dear beyond most 
writings of their olngs : the Sixty-seven Articles 
of Zurich (1523), the Ton Theses of Rem (1528), 
tho Confession of Faith to the Gorman Emperor 
Charles V. (1530), ami tho Exposition of the 
Christian Faith to King Francis I. of Franco 
(1531)—his 'swan-song/ as Rul linger calls it, 
written lint three months before bis death. 

Zwlnali’a Opcm fill four folio volumes, otl by Gunb 
ther, hfs son-in-law (1545), Later editions rvro by M. 
Schuler atul J. SJolmltliogs (8 vnh. J828-42; supp. 1801). 
A good selcotion in German Is that by Cliriiitoflfcl in 11 
smell volumofl (1843-45). The chief is tlio Cohmenturiua 
de vera cl falsa relitffane (1525): tlie rest nro mainly 
occupied with tho exposition of Scripture mid tho con¬ 
troversies with the Papists, tho 'CatahnptlRtH,’ and on tlio 
Eucharist, There are Lives by Oswald Myooufiu (1532; 
reprinted by Nesnder in Vita quatuor fte/wm. 1841), 
Heinrich Bultingcr (cd. by Ilottlngcr and vtali, 3 vale. 
1838), J. M. Solmlor (181U), Sal. floss (1819), J. J. Hot- 
tingor (1841; Eng. twins. 1850), R. Chriutoffol (1857: 
Eng, trails. 1858), J. C. Mfirlkoffcr (16G7-GO), G, A. Hoff 
(1882), and Ustori (1889). For mb theology, soo the 
books by Zeller (1853), Siflwart (1855), H. Sptrri (18C0). 
Mwthnlcr (1673), A. Jlaur (1865-80jj Domor's^fiV, of 
J y roU Tktolopy (Eng. traufl. 2 vole. 1871), Principal 
Cunningham's ifr/omcr* and the Theology of (Ac Jfcjfoy- 
motion (1802) j and for the groat Euoliarfot controversy, 
A. Ebrard, Das Dcyma vom hell . Alcndmahl and setae 
Gachickte (184U), 

ZwUtAlI, n town fn the oxtroino north of 
Moravia, 40 miles N. of Jinmn by rail. Pop. 0351, 

Zwolle, capital of tlie Dutch province of 
Ovorysflel, on the Z war to Water, at tho junction of 
flovoml railways, 60 milcB E. by N. of Amsterdam. 
Resides a busy transit trade it lias foundries, 
shipyards, &o, Close by is Ague ton burg, in win wo 
monastery TJiomuB h Kuuipis lived and died. IW. 
(1680)25,914. 1 

ZyffopUyllacefe, a natural order containing 
about a hundred anodes of herbaceous plants, 
shrubs, and tree?, chiefly natives of subtropical 
countries. Tho most important genus is Guaiatmm 
(q.v.). Tho abnndaiice of spedOH of Zygonhyllum 
and sonic other genera constitutes a most striking 
lentil re of IS orlh A friemi mirl A Man deserter. Tho 
1 lowers of Z s jahaqo arc employed us a substitute 
for capoiR, under the name of Iiccm-capcrs. 

Zymose* See Fkimtoktatkok. 

Zymotl€ (Or. zymv t 1 leaven;* synmitt, ‘for- 
mentation ), a term for diseases cuusod by tlio 
imiltiplkftfewm of a living Germ (q.v.) introduced 
from without into tho body, feeo DiSEAfUSa. 

Zvrjimov&k, ft mining town in a rich silvcr- 
protlnclng district of Semipalatinslc, near tho 
southern frontier of Silieria, \m among the slopes 
of the Altai Mountains, on a head-stream of the 
, Irli W'J POP. 4600. Tbo Zvrians of flip ncigljton- 
liood, a tifl.o of the Altai Tartar*, aro Shauiani.it*, 
and live by hunting in the forefits. f 
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Bead-tree, Pride qf China 

Ueaglo Expedition, Darwin 
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Bearaor Rock, Beacon 
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Beatrice, X>*ntc 
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Assyria, 51B 
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BicketstafT, Isaac, 
Biddery Ware, 
Bielgorod, 

Bier, 

Bihar, 
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Steele 
Bid or 
Belgrade 
Ordeal 
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Battle-axe 


Bellman, 

Bellotto, 

Bales, 

ftembn, 
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Bendershehr, 

Benet College, 

Bengalese, 
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Beret, 
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Sweden 
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Af M 95 
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Dettcrmciit, 
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B Latin, 
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Buckthorn 
Beyraai 
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Alexander, 144 
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Black-ash, Soda 
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Black Spaltl, Black Quarter 
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Blackwell, Allegiance 
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BlaUw, BlatU 
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Blench Holding, Blanch 
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Phlanun, 
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Phosphates, 

Phosphorite, 
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Port Jackson, Sydney 

Port of Sp Ain, Trinidad 
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Postulate, Axiom 
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Potter’* Clay/ Clay 

Pottinger, Sir Eldred, Herat 

Power-loom, Weaving 

Pouris, Eori, Herbert 

Fouo dl Golto, BafxeUona 
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Preuall Brine, Salt 
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PrUage, 
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Pukhtu, Pushtu 
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Pulcherin, 
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Pulu, 

Praia, 

Puna, 

Pupllarity, 

Puma, 

Purple*, 

Ptirjtaiture, 

Purstness, 

Pashka ram, 

Putrid Son, 

P>-w, 

Pylos, 

Pyrargyrhe, 

Pyrophorus, 

Pyroxylin, 

Pyrrha, 

Pytho, 
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Quamash, 
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Queen’s College, 
Queen’s Evidence, 
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Flagellum 
Fibrous Subs tone ft 
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Wind, bn 
Age, g* 
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Purpura 
Forfeiture 
Broken Wind 
Godavari 
Sfamsh 
Magpie 1 
Havarmo 
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Firefil 
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Delphi 
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Aspect* 
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Birmingham 
Kings Evidence 
Messenger 
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Queen's Messenger, messenger 

Queen's RemembniiHrtr, Remembrancer 
Quercia* Gak 

Quia E rap tores, FendaHtm 
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Quinones. Cardinal, Breviary 
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QuirinalU, „ i Festivals 
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Swedenborg 
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Oxford 
Harris 
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Bible, ra3 
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NIgff, 
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Nortliem Lights, 
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Nose, 

Nouolrinni, 

Novuculite, 

Nubecula, 
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Nuimda, 

Nun, 

Nurhs-g, 

Nuwam-Eliyo, 

Nyctibfus, 
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Thick-knee 
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Swtden 
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Aurora Borealis 
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Odysseus, 
Gfaoac, 

Ooser, 

Og, 

Ogecheo Lime, 
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Odoacer 
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Goetke , *73 
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Oil-nut, 

Oil of Cedrate, 

Oil of Spike, 
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Gin 
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Fats 
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Ooralsk, 

Oorga, 

Ooroomiah, 
Opisthobranchi, 
Opium, Tlncturo of, 
Opobslsaia, 
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Ops, 
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Or, 

Oral Law, 

Orb, 

Orca, 

Otc&dtft, 
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Orchella, 

Orchcatia, 
Ordeal-seed, 
Ordovkei, 
Orc-cnishcr, 
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Orenburg Gum, 
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Oriana, 
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Orindo, 

Orkney. Earl of, 
Orlo, 

OrloJTj 
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Gnstaypikfa 
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Timber 
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Amadis 
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Heraldry, 66 a 
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Oroiuay, 

Orphat, 

Orso, 
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Ortygia, 

Oruro, 

Oryctagnosy, 
Oscarshall, 

Ositc, 
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Otmtuill, 
Osxnundaceee, 

Os Sacrum, 
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Osteology, 
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Oitradun, 
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Ottokar, 
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Diamond, 79* 

Oukoz, 
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Ournnos, 

Uranus 

Ousel. Water, 

Dipper 

Ovina, 
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Ovum, 

Embryology 

Owl Pamit, 
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Oxgang, 
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Ozark, 
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Pacha, 
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Pachydermia, 
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Padma, 
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Pndrao, Rio, 
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Pahang, 

Straits Settlements 
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Pehletn, Zend 

Pakhtu, 

Afghanistan, 76 

Patoichthyc*, 
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Palaocryalic Son, 
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P.ilatncdea, 
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Paloungs, 

Burma 
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Shrovetide 

Paataae, 
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Panjdeh, 

Afghanistan 
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Panah anger, 
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Fibrous Substances 

Pa rod iso Wood, 

A toes Wood 

Pfcunfliii, 

Hydrocarbons, Wax 

Pftragonkc, 

Mtca 
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Palm, 734 

Paraleipomona, 
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Pararasanillno, 

Dyeing, 140 

Paresis, 

Ptualysis 

Parian Chronicle, 

A rundcl Marbles 

Pari-mutuel, 

Betting 
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Chrysanthemum 
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Pamnflsia, 

Owes of Parnauus 

Paronycbin, 
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PnropaiiuBUS, 
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Darius IL 
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Passant, 
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Pfttd do Fob Gma, 
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Patriarchal Theory, 
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Betar 
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Ground-nut 
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Gypsum 
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Schimmcl, 

SchiuEiice*. 

SchLoi, 

Schmidt, Conrad) 

Schmidt, Max, 

Schneider, 

Scholastics, 

Schongauer, 

Sehoppe, 

SdmOcfch, 


A ngcfos Siiesins 
Cat egourts 
Hoitand, 745 
Ferns 
Skstuiek 
Ftagedant* 
Germany, 189 
Crtutol 
Chancellor, Evagrim 
Engraving 
Scioppfas 
Church History, *43 


Set, Egypt, *34, *33, atf, *3? 

Setia, Seat 

Seven Hunters, Flannan Islands 
Seven Stars, Pleiades 

Sevoith Day AdveaUab, Adventists 


SchrOdcr-Dcvrieot, 

Dsvritnt 

SchnltcQ Powder, 

Gun-cotton 

Schumnn, 

Shum to 

Schwcinfunh Green, 

Arsenic 

Scusors-bill. 

Skimitter 

Scitsor-toll, 

Tyrant-birds 

SciiiropltrUB, 

Flying Animals 

Sclerotic, 

Eye 

Scobpacidm, 

Snipe, Sandpiper 

Scclopendrids, 

Centipede 

Scolytidic, 

1 Weevil 

Scombridocm 

Tunny 

Scones, 

BPead 

Scoop Wheels, 

Pumps 

Scorbutui, 

Scurvy 

ScorificaUon, 

Assaying 

Scotch Pebbles, 

Pebble, Cairngorm 

Scoiichitmicoo, 

Foiduti 

Scott, John, 

Eldon 

Scottish Academy, 

Royal Academy 

Screw Propeller* 

Shipbuilding 

Scripts, 

Writing, 73s. 75 $ 

Scup, 

Shcepshead 

Scyro, 

Shyio* 

Sc>'thian Lamb, 

Baromtiu 

Smi-crayflah, 

Lobstor 

Sea-devil, 

Angler 

Sea Island. Georgia, J« 3 i Cotton 
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PlHia&flghtses 

Sca-liUen, 

CfWra 

Sea Milkwort. 

Gtaux 

Sea of the Plain, 

Dead Sea 

Sea-parrot, 

Puffin 

Soa-peur, Sca-pcrcb, 

Sea*sqnirt 

Sua-pert, 

Opah 

Soa-pork, 

Sea-squirt 

Sea-rote, 

Anemone [Sea) 

Sao&lde Balaam. 

CaseariUa 

Sea Thyme, 

Gertmnder 

Sea ware, 

Fuats , Seaweeds 

Sebaceous Cysts, 

Wests 

Sebaceous Glands, 

Shin 

Sebastiyn, 

Sama/ia 

Segnrolll, 

Apostolic Brethren 

Sejant, 

Heraldry, 663 

Sukhoi, 

Lgypt, 9 M 

Sellmiila, 

Slhsten 


Schings, hi 

Selwyn College, 
Semproninn Law, 
Sen*, 

Senkeroh Tablet, 
Sennoc, 

Sensationalism, 

Sephardim, 

Sopping*, Sir Robert, 

Semi, 

Scrapeum, 

Sorbs), Mount, 
Santa, 

Saw, Serial, 
Sunnier*, 

Sciperi Neater, 
ScrlUrper, 

Servitors, 

Sewstrie, 

Session, 


Seven Tower*, 
Seventy, The, 
Sext, 

Shah pur, 

Shah Shuju, 

Shnlkot, 

Sh&llon, 

Shnltnaneser, 

Shiuton, 


Constantinople 
Scptuaglnt 
lirwhry 
Persia, Zend 
Afghanistan, 78 
Quetta 
Ganltheria 
Assyria 
Shqfletbmy 


Smelting-houso Smoke, 
SmiDtbeus 

Smith, J-, or Deansion, 
Smoky Quartz, 

Snake River, 


Arsenic 

Af*t(o 

Dtmtutgt 

Cairngorm 

Idaho 


Shawangimk Mountains, Appalachians 
Shawnee Wood, Catolfa 

Sheikh-al-jcbaJ, Assassins 

Sheikh Musllh Addin, Sadi 

Sheldonian Theatre, O-r/bid 

Shdl-mounda, KiUhemuihldtus 

Shcphenrddla, Forammiferw 

Shepherd King*), Egypt, 339 

Shupherd'e Barometer, Pimpernel 
Shepherd'* Needle, Chervil 

Shereef, Sheri/ 

Sheridan, Helen S*> Dufferin 

Sherif-id-Dln, Persia, T* 

SMckuhock Mountains, Appalachians 
Shield Fern, Ferns 

ShRfh, Chaffinch 

Shimfyu, Africa, Bs; Victoria iVyauza 


Shim, 

Shooter, 

Sh oo-king, 

Shooting Siam, 
Shrike-billed Kingbird, 
Shrubby Trefoil, 
Shunmck, 

Shinhan, 


Hindis Kush 
Arabia, 364 
Elements 
Meteors 

Tyrantddrds 
1 /afire* 

SwttacA 

Susa 


Shuttleworth, Sir J. K., Education, an 


Mergni Archipelago 
Cambridge 
Agrarian Law 
Zambesi 
Seales ef notation 
Esparto 
Condillac 
Hebrew, fits 

HI, Shipbuilding 

China, i&3 
Constantinople 
Alexandria 
Sinai 
Cffaimba 
China, i ®3 
Garda, 
Setrciatyjdrd 
Chemistry, 

State* 
Egypt, *V> 

Kirk-session 


ShuwHa, 

SlnmoDg, 

Siberian Plague, 
Siegen, 

Sierm Mnntiquiera, 
Signalling, 

Silent Week, 

Silk Weed, 

Silkworm Rot, 

Sllpbimh, 

Silrerbeny, 

Sliver-glance, 

SUveamuee, 

Simonetta, 

Singh, 

Singhalese, 

Sin Offering, 
SirUhout, 

Stri^ 

Sirdzoh, 1 

SUoo, 

Slwah, 

SkaU, The, 

Sheeting Goose, 
Skene, Loch, 
Skip-jack, * 

Skipper, 

Skulpln, 

Sle, 

State Spar, 
Sleep-walker, 
Sleepy Market, 
Sleuth-hound, 
SMell, 

SUgndtan* Gian, 
Slink-weed, 

Slipper Animalcule, 
, Sbw-worm, j 
Sly-flooM, 

Smalt, 


Doran 
Gibbon, *09 
Anthrax 

Engraving 

America, a» 

Semaphore 

/loir Week 

Fibrous Substances 
Aftucardinc 
■ Cyrouaka 
Elttagnns 
Clause 
Benedictines 
Echo 
Sikhs 
Ceylon, 79 
Sacrifices 
Composites 
Tar 
Zend 
Da/bergia 
Ammonium 
Shagen 
Sheld’fit* 
buntfrtetihire 
Win-worms, E/a/er 
Saury Pike 
Dragonef 
Sallee 
Cokite 
Somnambulism 
Farrs 
Bloodhound 
Trent Affihir 
Skye 

EpHobhon 
)• paramrelum' 
Blind’Warm, Ltoard 
Sheldrake 
Blue, Cobalt 


Snake root, Asorabasca, Arhtoleohia 


Snake's Head, Frilltlawy 

Snowdon, IVatkin (Sir Edward ) 

Snow-flick, Snimbhmting 

Snowflower, Fringe Trie 

Soap-liniment, Liniments 

Social Science, Sociology 

Sodt-htoe, Analysts, aji 

Soli. Abios 

Sogdianue, Darius If* 

Sola, Sho/a 

Solemn League, Covenant 

Soleuette, Sole 

Solmara* SnitHOtta 

Soluble Blue, Eyeing, Mr 

Soluble Glow, Clear, *45 

Solution, Heat 

Somgj, Brahma SornaJ 

Song of Solomon, Cnttlfcles 

Sooty Taro, Egg-bird 

Suph, Cambridge 

Sophron of Syracuse, Mimes 

Soporifics, Kane tics 

Sorb, Beam-tree 

Sorb* or Serb*, Servia 

Soreris, Breadfruit 

Sorrel, Salt of. Lemon 

Sorrel Cool Dnok, Hibiscus 

Soacute, Pioutfertc, J &4 

Souari Nutt, Cnryechr 

Semen, Globe 

Sour GumTfcvo, Tupelo 

Soutww, ' Greece, 39a 

Hou valley, Sundky 

Sow, Breaching Tow 

Sowkad, Cyclamen 

Spaniard Rod, ► 0 *kr 

Spaniard's Beard, Btomtlsacees' 

Spanish Bayonet, Viteca 

Spanish Success cm. Succession Wars 
Spanker, Sottt 

Spectrometer, Spectroscope. Spectrum 
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